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A 

ABBOT,  Key.  Gobhah  Dummbb,  LL.  D.,  an  own  expense  a  set  of  the  plates  of  the  Anno- 

eminent  scholar  and  teacher,  a  son  of  Rev.  tated  Paragraph  Bible  of  the  London  Tract 

Jacob  Abbott,  and  yonnger  brother  of  the  pro-  Society,  and  pablished  several  editions  of  that 

lific  and  popnlar  writers,  Messrs.  Jacob  and  admirable  work,  at  a  low  price,  to  facilitate 

John  S.  0.  Abbott ;  bom  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  JBiblical  instruction. 

September  3, 1808 ;  died  at  South  Natick,  Mass.,  ADVENTISTS.  I.  Sevbnth-Day  Advbnt- 
Aogust  8, 1874.  Mr.  Abbot  was  educated,  like  istb. — The  statistical  returns  of  this  denomina- 
his  brothers,  at  Bowdoin  OoUege,  from  which  tion  show  it  to  have  fifteen  State  Conferences, 
he  graduated  in  1826,  and  pursued  a  partial  three  hundred  churches,  seventy-five  ordained 
theological  course  at  Andover  with  the  class  ministers,  sixty  licentiates,  and  fifteen  thou- 
whicb  graduated  there  in  1831.  He  was  next  sand  members.  Meetings  of  the  General  Con- 
settled  as  a  Congregationalist  minister  at  New  ference  were  held  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
Kochelle,  K.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  three  in  November,  1873,  and  August,  1874.  At 
years,  doing  at  the  same  time  some  literary  the  former  meeting,  November  14,  1873,  the 
work  for  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  treasurer  reported  his  receipts  to  have  been, 
then  established  a  femaJe  seminary,  first  in  La-  including  the  balance  on  band  at  the  time  of 
fayette  Place,  then  on  Washington  Square,  making  his  previous  report  in  March,  1873, 
then  the  Spingler  Institute  on  Union  Square,  $9,039.63,  and  bis  expenditures,  $4,879.88 ; 
where  he  remained  for  thirteen  years,  and  sub-  showing  a  balance  still  on  hand  of  $4,159.75. 
sequently  remodeled  the  Townsend  Mansion  A  committee,  appointed  at  the  previous  Gen- 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  for  a  time  he  con-  eral  Conference  for  that  purpose,  reported  that 
ducted  in  connection  with  the  Spingler  Insti-  several  families  holding  the  views  of  the  de- 
tute,  and  finally  his  school  was  removed  to  the  nomination  had  been  induced  to  remove  to 
Suydam  Mansion  on  Park  Avenue.  During  Battle  Creek,  where  the  Conference  was  en- 
much  of  the  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  deavoring  to  establish  a  strong  centre  of  in- 
thus  engaged  in  teaching,  his  seminary  occu-  fluence.  This  committee  were  requested  to 
pied  high  rank  not  only  in  New  York  but  continue  their  efforts  for  another  year.  Fifty- 
throoghout  the  country.  Mr.  Abbot  was  not  two  thousand  dollars  had  been  pledged  to  the 
only  a  skillful  and  successful  teacher,  but  he  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  denominational 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  character  and  pos-  school.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  this  Con- 
sessed  great  executive  ability.  He  retired  ference  declaring  the  denomination  to  be  intrnst- 
from  his  seminary  in  1869  or  1870  with  an  am-  ed  with  two  great  truths,  which  it  was  its 
pie  competence,  which  subsequent  unfortunate  duty  {o  set  before  men,  viz. :  ^*  The  doctrine  of 
investments  materially  diminished.  But  Dr.  the  near  advent  of  Christ,  and  that  of  the 
Abbot  (he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  commandments  of  God  and  the  holy  Sabbath ;  *' 
LL.  D.  from  Ingham  University  in  1860)  was  expressing  regret  at  the  oppontion  of  many  of 
not  a  teacher  only,  he  had  aJso  achieved  a  the  Advent  people  ^^  to  the  Sabbath  and  the 
good  reputation  as  an  author.  His  ^*  Family  law  of  God ; "  but  disavowing  tiie  existence 
at  Home,^'  ^^  Nathan  Dickerman,"  "  Mexico  toward  them  of  a  spirit  of  contention  or  bit- 
and  the  United  States,"  ^nd  other  works,  were  temess,  and  uttering  the  hope  ^  that  with 
creditable  alike  to  his  thorough  research  and  many  of  them  a  more  candid  spirit  toward 
his  rhetorical  ability.  He  was  greatly  inter-  these  great  truths  might  yet  prevail."  The 
ested  in  Biblical  study,  and  imported  at  his  Seventh-Day  Baptists  were  recognized  as  '^a 
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AFGHANISTAN.  3 

embraoes  the  districts  of  Kondaz,  Ehidanu  and  the  head  of  the  rebellion  in  Balkh,  while  Azim 
Balkh,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  Ozns  in  its  fought  in  the  east,  and  finally  a  younger  broth- 
coarse  from  the  month  of  the  Koktoha  as  far  er,  £min,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Gan- 
as  Khodja  Sala,  a  post-station  on  the  road  dahar.  The  latter  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
from  Bokhara  to  Balkh.  The  Emir  of  Afghan-  Kelat-il-Ghil2ie,  in  which  Shere  All  also  lost 
istan  can  olaim  nothing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  his  beloved  eldest  son.  Soon  the  sons  of  tJie 
Oxus  below  Eho4ja  Sala ;  8,  The  interior  rivals  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war.  The 
dis^cts  of  Akhshee,  Siripul,  Maymene,  Shiber-  eldest  surviving  son  of  Shere  Ali,  Ibrahim,  is  a 
gaa»  and  Andjai,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  ex-  weak  and  insignificant  man,  while  the  second 
treme  possession  of  Afghanistan  in  the  north-  son,  Takoob,  who,  when  a  boy,  had  detected 
west,  while  the  desert  beyond  it  belongs  to  the  the  disguise  in  which  the  Hungarian  traveler, 
independent  Toorkoman  tribes;  4.  The  west  Ydmb^ry,  traversed  these  countries,  soon  gained 
frontier  of  Afghanistan  between  the  territories  great  renown  for  his  sagacity  and  bravery, 
of  Herat  and  the  Persian  province  of  Khoras-  Bhaman  Khan,  the  oldest  son  of  Afzool,  is 
aan  has  not  undergone  any  change.  likewise  a  brave  warrior,  and  the  two  cousins 

Since  the  new  regulation  of  the  frontier,  fought  many  hotly-contested  battles  against 
the  area  of  Afghanistan  is  estimated  at  278,-  each  other.  Alter  many  vicissitudes,  Afzool 
&47  sqoare  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  Elhan  was  overtaken  by  death,  while  advancing 
at  upward  of  4,000,000.  The  population  of  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns.  His 
the  provinces  into  which  Afghanistan  is  di-  brother  Azim,  who  by  his  nusgovernment  had 
vided  is  giren  by  a  Russian  military  period!-  become  extremely  unpopular,  died  soon  after, 
oal  as  follows :  Gaboolistan,  900,000 ;  Hasareh,  The  brave  Bhaman,  a^r  several  crushing  de- 
195,000 ;  Khorassan  with  Herat,  1,654,000 ;  feats,  was  driven  by  Yakoob  Khan  out  of  the 
Seistan,  280,000 ;  Kunduz,  400,000 ;  Khulum,  country,  and  Shere  Ali  recognized  as  ruler  of 
300,000;  Balkh,  64,000;  An^ai  and  Shiber-  the  Afghans.  But,  althoudi  Shere  Ali  was  in- 
gan,  60,000;  Aktche,  10,000;  Maymene,  100,-  debtedfor  the  throne  to  his  son  Yakoob,  he 
000;  in  all,  8,963,000.  In  this  report,  no  soon  began  to  favor  his  younger  son,  Abdal- 
8£atement  is  made  of  the  population  of  the  lah  Jan  (bom  in  1862),  the  child  of  hiis  favor- 
provinces  of  Badakshan  and  Wakhan.  The  ite  wife.  This  preferenoe  was  shown  in  an 
population  of  the  former  is  estimated  by  £.  ostentatious  manner  when  Shere  Ali,  in  1869, 
Schlagintw^t  from  100,000  to  160,000.  To  had  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
the  territory  of  Maymene,  Vamb^ry  now  as-  Lord  Mayo  by  no  means  encouraged  the  plan, 
Mgns  a  population  of  800,000.  and,  when  Yakoob  Elhan  attempted  to  secure 

Afghanistan  was  again,  in  1874,  the  scene  of  hb  right  of  succession,  he  used  his  whole  in- 
serious  dynastic  difficulties,  which  attracted  fluence  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
great  attention  from  the  fact  that  bo^  Great  Shere  Ali  and  his  disaffected  son.  The  latter 
Briton  luod  Russia  appeared,  as  usual,  to  take  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of 
a  profound  interest  in  them,  and  to  use  them  Herat,  and  until  1874  the  relation  between  fa- 
with  a  view  to  establishing  their  ascendency  ther  and  son  continued  of  a  peaceable  nature, 
in  this  region.  Russian  and  English  accounts  It  was,  however,  expected  all  the  time  that, 
of  these  troubles  widely  differ,  and  in  many  whenever  Shere  Ali  should  officially  proclaim 
cases  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  ascertain  the  Abdallah  Jan  as  his  presumptive  successor, 
truth.  The  recent  disturbances  arose  in  con-  Yakoob  Khan  would  again  rise  in  rebellion,  and 
sequence  of  the  appointment  of  Abdallah  Jan,  that  in  such  a  case  Rhaman  Khan  would  also 
the  yoonger  son  of  Shere  All,  the  present  appear  on  the  scene.  As  Rhaman  Khan  had 
ruler,  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  with  the  closely  allied  himself  with  the  Russians,  the 
ezdoston  of  Yakoob  Khan,  the  eldest  son,  who  British  statesmen  have  looked  forward  with 
for  some  time  had  been  governor  of  the  im-  considerable  anxiety  to  the  time  when  civil 
porunt  province  of  Herat.  The  latter  at  once  war  might  once  more  reign  in  Afghanistan, 
prepared  to  enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne  by  The  province  of  Herat  is  situated  in  the 
a  reeort  to  arms,  and  to  reopen  the  civil  war  northwestern  corner  of  Afghanistan,  and  is 
among  the  members  of  the  dynastic  family,  bounded  by  Persia,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara.  The 
from  which  the  country  has  already  suffered  great  distance  from  the  capital  of  Afghamstan 
so  nraeh.  As  all  the  living  members  of  the  rul-  made  it  possible  for  Yakoob  Khan,  not  only  to 
ing  family  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  former  be  virtually  the  independent  ruler,  but  also  to 
djil  wars  of  the  country  may  be  expected  to  prepare  for  another  war  against  his  father, 
appear  again  on  the  scene,  a  brief  retrospect  He  appears  to  have  had  secret  diplomatic  cor* 
of  the  former  family  quarrels  wiU  help  to  elu-  respondenoe  with  the  governments  of  the 
ddate  the  present  complication.  Shere  Ali,  neighboring  countries,  but  the  character  of  the 
the  present  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  had  been  negotiations  is  not  yet  fully  known.  He  is 
preferred  by  his  father,  Dost  Mohammed,  in  believed,  however,  to  have  courted  the  friend* 
the  same  manner  in  which  he  now  favors  his  ship  of  Russia,  which,  according  to  the  papers 
yonngest  son.  When,  on  the  death  of  his  fa-  of  British  India,  has  of  late  bnUt  two  roads 
ther,  he  assumed  the  reins  of  the  govenmient|  leading  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan  —  one 
his  elder  brothers,  Afzool  and  Azim,  at  once  from  Urgentsh  to  Herat,  and  the  other  from 
rose  against  him.     Afzool  placed  himself  at  Urgentsh  to  Meshid* 


4  AFRICA, 

The  policy  of  the  British  authoritiea  with  extent  the  coantrj  will  prohahljhecome  one  of 

regard  to  the  civil  troubles  in  Afghanistan,  if  the  largest  empires  of  the  worlds  great  reforma 

we  are  to  believe  their  official  professions,  has  continue  to  be  introduced  in  all  the  branches 

been  one  of  non-intervention.    They  claim  to  of  public  administration.    {See  Egypt.) 

have  been  willing,  all  the  time,  to  recognize  The  war  of  England  against  the  Ashanteea, 

the  victor,  whoever  he   might  be.     During  which  began  in  1878,  was  a  brilliant  success, 

the  wars  following  the  death  of  Dost  Mo-  One  of  the  worst  native  governments  of  Af- 

hammed,  both  Shere  All  and  Afzool  Khan  re-  rica  was  thoroughly  humbled,  another  power- 

ceived  letters  from  Lord  Lawrence,  who,  in  ful  blow  dealt  to  the  slave-trade,  and  a  new 

one  of  those  to  Afzool  Khan,  expressly  declared  road  paved  for  the  steady  progress  of  civiliza- 

that  as  long  as  Shere  All  held  possession  of  He-  tion  in  Western  Africa.    (&«  Abhanteb.) 

rat,  and  desired  friendly  relations  with  Eng-  A  war  between  the  English  colony  of  Natal 

land,  he  would  recognize  him  as  Emir  of  He-  and  the  Zulus,  under  their  chief,  Langalobele, 

rat,  while  at  the  same  tune  he  felt  no  hesita-  which  also  began  in  1873,  ended  early  in  1874, 

tion  in  recognizing  Afzool  Khan  as  Emir  of  by  the  capture  of  the  Zulu  chief,  who  on  Feb- 

Gabool  and  Candahar  as  Ions  as  he  held  those  mary  0th  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  life, 

places.    Toward  the  end  of  the  civil  war  be-  An  appeal  against  this  sentence  was  moved  by 

tween  Shere  All  and  his  rivals,  the  Govern-  Bishop  Golenso,  on  the  complaint  of  several 

ment  of  India  appears,  however,  to  have  tidcen  members  of  the  tribe,  and  was  allowed. 

a  very  active  interest  in  the  success  of  Shere  The  new  Emperor  of  Morocco,  though  Just, 

Ali.    After  the  battle  of  Mainmanah,  in'  1868,  is  reported  to  be  severe  and  energetic    Tow- 

and  after  the  victorious  entrance  of  Shere  Ali  ard  the  close  of  the  year  he  set  out  on  an  ex- 

into  Gabool,  the  Indian  Government  sent  him  pedition  to  punish  several  rebellions  tribes. 

£60,000  sterling,  to  enable  him  to  fully  con-  The  imposition  of  a  gate-tax  at  Mogador  was 

qner  his  opponents.    At  the  durbah  of  Am«  considered  by  the  foreign  consuls  of  that  town 

ballah,  Lord  Mayo  is  reported  to  have  prom-  as  a  violation  of  the  commercial  convention 

ised  to  Shere  Ali  an  annual  subsidy  of  £120,-  between  Morocco,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain. 

000.    From  the  English  Blue-Book  it  appears  {See  Moboooo.) 

that  in  November,  1869,  Prince  Gortchakoff  re-  The  trade  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 

marked  to  the  British  embassador  in  St.  Pe-  which  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  East  Indians, 

tersburg  that  the  Indian  Government  was  sup-  has  assumed  much  larger  dimensions  since  the 

porting  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  with  regular  opening  of  the  Suez  Oanal.    In  January,  1873, 

subsidies.    In  1873,  shortly  before  the  procla-  a  monthly  steamship-line  was  opened  between 

mation  of  Abdallah  Jan  as  heir  to  the  throne,  a  Aden,  Zanzibar,  and  Madagascar ;    the  ves- 

Mohammedan  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  sels  belong  to  the  British  Lidian  Steamship 

India  as  special  envoy  to  Gabool,  and  it  was  Gompany.    The  revenue  of  the  company  iti 

surmised  that  he  was  to  assure  Shere  Ali  of  December,  1873,  from  goods    shipped    from 

the  approval  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  Zanzibar  to  Aden,  was  about  $20,000;   and 

succession  by  the  viceroy,  and  to  promise  him  their  vessels  were  not  large  enough  to  satisfy 

support  in  case  of  war.  all  demands. 

In  September,  the  hostilities  between  Shere  The  diamond-fields  in  South  Africa  continue 

Ali  and  Yakoob  Khan  actually  commenced,  to  attract  large  crowds  of  natives  from  the  in- 

The  latter  was  supposed  to  have  the  entire  sym-  terior,  who  find  it  easy  to  be  employed  by  tho 

Eathy  not  only  of  Russia,  but  Persia,  which  diggers,  and  who  returning  to  their  homes  dif- 

as  been  hankering  after  Herat  ever  since  she  fuse  among  the  native  population  a  general 

lost  it.    In  November,  a  report  was  received  in  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Galcutta  that  Yakoob  Khan  had  been  treach-  New  extensive  gold-fields  were  discovered  in 

erously  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  his  own  September  on  the  Blyde  Kiver. 

cai)ital.    He  was  charged  with  the  design  to  The  new  British  possession  in  South  Africa^ 

surrender  Herat  to  the  Persians.    It  was  ex-  Griqualand  West,  which  on  October  27,  1871, 

pected  that  this  arrest  would  be  followed  by  was  annexed  to  the  Gape  Golony,  has  been  or- 

serious  complications.  ganized  by  a  royal  decree,  dated  February  7, 

AFRIGA.      The  growth  of  Egypt  stands  1878,  and  proclaimed  by  the  governor  of  the 

from  year  to  year  more  conspicuously  forth  as  Gape  Golony,  on  July  5, 1873.    It  has  received 

the  prominent  feature  of  the  recent  history  of  the    official    name,  Province  of   Griqualand 

Africa.    A  new  expedition  under  Golonel  Gor-  West,  and  will  have  a  lieutenant-governor,  and 

don  has  been  sent  into  the  regions  of  Gentral  a  Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  foar  mem- 

AA'ica,  which  in  1873  wore  explored  by  Sir  hers,  elected  by  the  three  districts,  Kimberleg 

Samuel  Baker,  and  it  now  appears  more  prob-  (2),  Barkly  (1),  and  Hag  (1),  and  four  members 

able  than   ever  that  immense  tracts  of  land  appointed  by  the  crown, 

extending  southward  to  the  equator  may  soon  The  total  area  of  Africa  is  now  estimated  {tee 

be  permanently  incorporated  with  Egypt.    A  Behm  and  Wagner,  "  Bev6lkerung  derErde," 

war  with  the  Sultan  of  Darfur  resulted  in  a  II.,  Gotha,  1874)  at  11,565,855  square  miles ; 

complete  victory  for  Egypt,  and  may  lead  to  population,  203,300,000.      This   includes  the 

the  annexation  of  this  country  also  to  the  do-  island  of  Madeira  and  the  Ganary  Islands,  which 

minions  of  the  Khedive.  While  thus  in  point  of  often  are  considered  a  part  of  Europe. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  large  geographical  divisions  of  Aft-ica,  and 
their  political  subdivisions : 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


NOBTBKBH  ATBICA 

Morooeo 

Algeria 

TaniB 

Tripoli  and  Fezsan. 

Bara 

Sahara, 


ISomuxABTXBS  ArmcA. 

BsTPt 

Territory  of  tbe  Kabdl 

Territorv  of  the  Coomana.... 

AbjaaiDia. 

Galias 

Soamali  (peninsola) 

Cuantriea  ea«t  of  the  White 

NUe 

Mohammedan    coiiDtxiea  of  the 

>addle  Soudan 

Western  Soadan 

Upper  Oalnea 

EqB^toriAl  terrltoiy , 

SocTB  ArsaoA 

Territories  on  the  eastern  1 
coast,  between  the  eqoa- 
tor  and  the  Portuguese 
posseMtons 

Portoirnese    »  Bastern  coast .'. 

Possessions,  f  Western  ooaat. 

Balnnda  countries 

Damxra  Or.  Namaqna 

West  Bechaanas 

Transraa]  Republic 

Onage  Free  State 

British  Territory 

Kaflhx,  districts  of. 

Islands 

Madeira 

Canary  Islands 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

Gniaea  Inlands 

Ascension,  St.  Helena 

Tristan  da  Cnnha 

3Iadaerascar,  and  adjacent  isl- 
ands   

Other  islsnda  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 


Fopalatloa  of  IFopuIatloa  of 
IHrMoBi.      iSubdlvbiou. 


16,960,000 


84,600,000 


88,800,000 
17,600,000 
96,000,000 
45,600,000 

90,285,000 


6,000,000 

9,414,218 

2.000.000 

o4o,UQ0 

802,000 
8,700,000 

8,400,000 
68,000 
150,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 

7,840,000 


5,848,000 


Total,  Africa. 


208,300,000 


8,500,000 

800,000 

9,000,000 

4,780,000 

50,000 

160,000 

275,000 

57.000 

952,000 

1,210,000 

118,8TB 

S^,850 

67,347 

54,800 

6,444 

58 

4,000,000 

818,000 


AGRICULTURE.  The  year  1874  was  not 
especially  favorable  to  the  hnsbandman,  but 
oQti  of  the  great  crops  being  above  the  average, 
and  the  protracted  drought  of  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  the  first  half  of  Decem- 
ber, having  seriously  reduced  the  crops  of  corn 
and  fodder,  as  well  as  the  root-crops  and  the 
pasturage,  throughout  the  States  of  the  Atlan- 
tic slope.  In  the  States  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
over  a  tract  nearly  600  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  varying  in  width  from  about 
100  miles  at  the  north  to  250  miles  in  Southern 
Kansaa,  the  grasshoppers,  or  more  properly 
the  locusts,  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  of  every 
green  thing,  in  some  cases  making  a  partial 
devastation  at  first,  and  then  a  second  invasion 
a  few  weeks  later,  and  destroying  grass,  corn, 
the  later  cereals,  and  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
beets,  and  indeed  all  vegetable  crops  not  har- 
vested. It  has  usually  been  the  fact  that,  when 
our  crops  were  not  excessive,  there  has  been  a 
large  export  demand,  produced  by  short  crops 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  etc.,  so 
that  a  crop  below  the  average  has  often  proved 


as  profitable  as  a  larger  one  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  prices  obtained.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case  the  past  year.  The  wheat  and 
barley  crop  in  Great  Britain  was  exceptionally 
large,  and  that  of  Frande  much  better  than  for 
many  years  previous,  and  consequently  the  ex- 
port demand  which  in  the  year  ending  June  80., 
1874,  was  60,551,181  bushels  for  Great  Britain 
alone,  and  71,039,928  for  tJl  foreign  coimtries, 
has  fallen  off  heavily  for  the  new  crop,  and 
every  effort  to  increase  shipments  has  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  price  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  which  has  rendered  the 
export  nearly  or  quite  unremunerative.  The 
export  of  barley  and  oats,  never  very  large, 
has  been  decreased  from  the  same  causes,  while 
the  crop  of  Indian-corn  was  so  much  below  the 
average,  and  much  of  it  so  poor  in  quality,  that 
there  was  comparatively  little  to  send  abroad ; 
and  our  export,  which  in  1872-78  was  more 
than  88,500,000  bushels,  or  about  one-thirtieth 
of  the  crop,  will  not  probably  in  1874-^75  reach 
20,000,000  bushels.  The  export  demand  for 
cotton  was  insufiicient,  even  with  the  dimin- 
ished crop,  to  maintain  the  price,  and  there 
was  a  steady  reduction  in  values,  even  in  the 
old  crop.  The  tobacco-crop  was,  in  the  States 
most  largely  engaged  in  its  production,  almost 
an  entire  failure.  Still,  so  wide  is  the  extent 
of  our  territory,  and  so  varied  the  climate,  soil, 
and  productions  of  different  sections,  that  the 
losses  and  deficiencies  of  one  section  are  made 
up  by  the  more  ample  productions  of  another, 
and  though  there  may  be  somewhat  less  to 
export,  or  a  diminished  demand  for  our  prod- 
ucts from  abroad,  a  general  famine  is  hardly 
possible.  There  is  in  one  part  or  another  of  our 
country  "bread  enough  and  to  spare."  The 
lateness  of  the  autumn  in  this  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  very  favorable  to  the  gatner- 
ing  of  cotton,  corn,  and  the  fruits  and  root- 
crops  generally. 

The  Wlieat  crop  was  in  condition  and  yield 
per  acre  about  2  per  cent  below  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  increased  acreage,  amount- 
ing to  7  per  cent.,  makes  the  entire  crop  some- 
what larger  than  that  of  1878.  It  may,  we 
think,  be  safely  estimated  at  805,000,000  bush- 
els, being  a  little  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  in  por- 
tions of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  yield  was 
considerably  above  the  average,  but  the  great 
wheat-growing  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  produced 
not  quite  their  average  amount. 

Indian  Com. — This  crop  was  materially  in- 
jured by  the  drought  of  July  and  August  in 
aU  the  States  which  produce  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  it.  The  number  of  acres  planted  was 
considerably  in  excess  of  1878,  but  the  pro- 
duction was  decidedly  less  to  the  acre  even 
where  it  was  not  destroyed  by  the  grasshop- 
pers. The  Agricultural  Department  early  in 
the  season  estimated  the  yield  at  812,000,000 
bushels,  but  the  favorable  weather  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  secured  the  ripening  of  the 
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AGRIOULTURE. 


nfflAins  that  the  laod  which  will  not  yield  in    the  acre  is  either  very  poor  land  or  very  hadly 
arerage  years  at  least  half  a  bale  (200  lbs.)  to    tilled. 


BTATBb 


VIixIdLi 

XortttCarollDa... 
Soolb  CiroliDA. . . 
Ctoorda 

Aitbacaa. 

jnisiminxi 

LoaUUiw 

TeiM 

ArktnBM. 

Ttnnesaee. 


III." 


165 
175 
170 
178 
165 
165 
906 
85S 
975 
955 
190 


Ills 


m 

148 
117 
190 
85 
180 
160 
160 
180 
915 
180 


160 
188 
184 
196 
151 
179 
180 
991 
196 
190 


168 
179 
194 
196 
100 
199 
139 
178 
170 
108 
143 


mncASKi. 


Crop  very  nniform,  bat  lands  poor. 

Cotton-lands  generally  sandy. 

Some  Improvement.    Increased  manuring. 

Best  lands  not  sown  to  cotton,  and  little  or  no  manure. 

Generally  sandy  land,  and  no  mannre. 

Lands  unproductive  from  constant  cropping. 

Gradual  aeterioration  of  cotton-lands. 

Rich  soil,  but  imperfect  tillage. 

Highest  average  m  the  Soath. 

Rich  lands,  but  poor  tillage. 

Poorer  lands,  but  better  tillage. 


Su^^Oane, — ^The  sugar-crop  was  unusually 
good  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Southern  Ala- 
bAms,  which  are  the  areas  of  the  largest  pro- 
daction,  and  very  nearly  an  average  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Mississippi.  A  little  is  grown  in 
Arkansss  and  Tennessee,  but  it  is  an  uncertain 
crop  in  both  States.  The  yield  is  fully  175,000 
hotheads  and  perhaps  more.  Sorghum  is  re- 
ported as  a  crop  in  twenty-one  States,  and  in 
those  States  where  it  is  most  largely  grown  the 
yield  was  much  abov^e  the  average.  It  is  mainly 
Q9ed  in  the  form  of  syrup  or  molasses,  and  the 
production  must  have  been  somewhat  more 
than  16,000,000  gallons,  ^^^t-i^u^or  is  becom- 
ing a  production  of  considerable  importance 
m  California,  and  the  year  was  unusually  fa- 
vorable for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
naple,  an  industry  which  is  largely  followed  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Ft(u, — ^Returns  from  only  fifteen  States  are 
given,  but  of  these  those  most  largely  engaged 
in  its  culture,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas,  all  report  an  excess  over  last 
yearns  abundant  crop,  while  the  other  States 
are  nearly  up  to  last  yearns  production,  except 
Kentooky,  where,  for  some  cause,  there  is  only 
ttro-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  product  is  probably 
not  far  from  28,000,000  lbs. 

Pta$  and  Beans  were  not  quite  an  average 
crop,  though  probably  amounting  to  nearly 
15,500,000  bushels. 

There  are  no  satisfactory  returns  of  the  Eics 
crop.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  crop  only  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and 
perhaps  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Gulf  States. 
The  usual  production  is  now  about  88,000,000 
poands. 

Prf^its. — ^In  all  the  Northern,  most  of  the 
Western,  and  all  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  year  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one  for 
froit.  In  the  Soathem  States  the  protracted 
drought,  and  in  some  sections  insect  destroyers, 
napaired  the  crop  from  10  to  30  per  cent  The 
grape  is  beooming  one  of  our  most  Important 
fruits,  not  only  for  table-use,  but  for  the  man- 
ofaetore  of  wine  and  brandy,  which  is  every 
jear  assuming  a  greater  magnitude,  and  within 
the  next  de<^e  will  probably  diminish  our 
importation  of  these  articles  to  a  very  small 


amount.  Both  in  quality  and  (quantity  the 
grapes  of  1874  in  the.  principal  wme-growing 
districts,  East  and  West,  were  greatly  superior 
to  ordinary  vintages.  In  this  crop  California 
takes  the  lead,  having  now  nearly  100,000,000 
vines  in  full  bearing,  including  all  the  best  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  Europe,  as  well  as  all  the 
native  aud  cultivated  varieties  of  all  parts  of 
our  own  country.  The  Apple  crop  was  very 
abundant  throughout  a  part  of  the  Eastern,  and 
all  of  the  Midole  States,  most  of  the  North- 
western, and  all  of  the  Pacific  States.  In  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  it  was  less  than  an  aver- 
age. The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  not,  how- 
ever, equal  to  the  quanlaty,  the  winter  apples 
rotting  early  and  fast.  Pears  were  much  be- 
low the  average  in  quantity,  except  in  New 
England  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  quality  was  good.  Tlie  Peach 
crop  was  below  the  average,  especially  in  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  but  the  quality  of  the  frait 
was  generally  very  good.  The  Northwestern 
and  tne  Pacific  peach  districts  did  not  yield  so 
largely  as  in  some  seasons.  The  early  small 
fruits,  BtrawberrUej  raspherriety  hlaehberries, 
and  cherries,  were  very  plentiful,  strawberries 
especially  being  lower  in  the  great  market? 
than  for  several  years. 

On  the  next  page  we  give,  instead  of  our 
usual  table  of  statistics  of  the  number  and  valae 
of  live  stock  in  each  State  and  the  Territories, 
at  the  beginning  of  1875  a  table  showing  the 
aggregate  numbers,  prices,  and  total  values  of 
each  kind  of  live-stock  for  the  whole  country 
for  the  ten  years  1866-1876  inclusive. 

In  the  Annual  CyolopwEdia  for  1878  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  diminishing  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre,  even  in  our  newest  wheat- 
growing  States,  as  an  alarming  fact,  and  the 
experiments  of  .an  English  farmer,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  manures,  experiments  running  through 
a  series  of  years,  were  detailed  as  demonstrat- 
ing that  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a 
diminution.  We  present  this  year  another 
series  of  experiments,  approaching  the  subject 
in  an  entirely  different  direction,  that  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  seed  sown.    M<gor 
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HOUSES. 

1 

XULBS. 

XnXIH'OOWB. 

YEAR. 

Namb«r. 

Artngp 
PriM. 

Total  Value. 

Nvmber. 

/▼ence 
Priee. 

Total  TalMk 

Number. 

At««m 
Priee. 

Total  Valoe. 

1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870. . 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875. . 

6,603,912 
5,276,514 
5,757.000 
6,882,793 
8,249,170 
8,701,701 
8,990,900 
9.222,470 
9,838,800 
9,520,476 

$81  10 
79  46 
75  16 
84  16 
81  88 
78  62 
78  87 
74  21 
7146 
7105 

$446,867,268 
429,271,818 
482,606,226 
633,024,787 
671,819,461 
688,257,587 
669,707,916 
684,468,957 
666,927,406 
675.429,820 

008,682 

822,470 

855,763 

921,662 

1,179,670 

1,242,271 

1,276,800 

1.810,000 

1,889,850 

1,392,324 

$98  06 

92  52 

77  61 

106  74 

109  01 

10168 

94  82 

05  16 

89  22 

88  10 

$84,082,968 

76,0M,964- 

66,415,7691 

98,886,859 

188,684,796 

126,127,786 

121,027,816' 

124,668,085 

119,601,869' 

132,716,604' 

8,120*808 
8,691,711 
9,247,714 
10,096,6i8 
10,028,549 
10,806,600 
40,576,900 
10,705.800 
10,919,406 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

$89  77 

86  78 
89  11 
89  19 

87  88 
81  97 
29  79 
87  90 
27  01 

$322,968^141 
810,681,153 
861,762,676 
894,940,745 
874,179,093 
829,408,983 
814,858,982 
299,600,802 
294,988,169 

OTHBB  GATTXJt. 

SHXSP. 

BWIHX. 

rSAR. 

NvnlMT. 

Avenge 
Prtoe. 

Total  Valoa. 

Nuaber. 

ATenoe 
PriM. 

Total  Value. 

ymTiber. 

AveniM 
Priee. 

Total  ValuL 

1866. . 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869. . 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1878,. 
1874.. 
1875.. 

*26,935,662 
11,570.844 
11.948,940 
12,185,885 
15,391,590 
16,211,484 
16,889,800 
16,413,800 
16,218,100 
16,220,000 

124  70 

21  56 

20  86 
26  12 

22  54 
2S8S 

19  61 

20  06 
19  16 
19  00 

$666,310,861 
249,861,682 
249,144,599 
806,211,478 
846,926,440 
869,940,006 
821,562,693 
829,298,755 
810,649,803 
808,180,000 

41.958,662 
89,4a),000 
89,060.718 
87,724,279 
40,949,812 
81,911,999 
81,679,800 
88,002,400 
88,938.200 
88,698.818 

$8  46 

8  87 

9  63 
8  17 
928 
988 
880 
996 
861 
966 

$149,825,099 
182,774,660 
96,407,809 
82,189,979 
98,864,488 
74.086,887 
88,771,197 
97,922,850 
88,690,569 
89,686,868 

88,845,008 
24,698.286 
84,844,234 
83,316,476 
86,779,900 
29,452,000 
81,796,800 
82,632,050 
80,860,900 
88,088,419 

$5  70 
548 
456 

686 
679 
680 
486 
400 
486 
480 

$164,416,617 
184,111.424 
110,766.266 
146,188,765 
187.191,003 
182,6aDi,862 
1^,783,828 
lid  729,615 
184.565,636 
180,768,702 

F.  F.  Hallett,  of  Manor-Farm,  Kemptown, 
England,  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years 
a  highly-intelligent,  practical  wheat-grower, 
and  has  devoted  mucn  time  and  study  to  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  wheat-plant  and  the 
best  means  of  developing  it.  He  found  that 
where  wheat  had  the  opportunity  (from  sparse 
or  thin  sowing)  to  expand,  "  tiller,"  or  "  stool," 
i.  e.,  to  spread  out  its  joints  and  eventually  its 
stems  from  a  single  grain,  it  always  availed  it- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  that  each  of  these 
offshoots  produced  a  stem,  and  an  ear  or  head 
of  wheat.  He  discovered  further  that  by  a 
proper  selection  of  grains  for  sowing,  and  then 
planting  (by  drill)  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart, 
this  tillering  and  spreading  process  could  be 
greatly  increased,  so  that  he  exhibited  at  the 
Exeter  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a 
plant  of  wheat  from  a  single  grain,  which  had 
94  stems,  each  crowned  with  its  ear  of  wheat ; 
a  plant  of  barley  from  a  single  grain  with  110 
stems,  and  a  plant  of  oats  from  a  single  grain 
with  87  stems.  These  results  were  obtained, 
not  by  the  use  of  any  manure  or  by  any  new 
process  of  tillage,  but  by  the  following  means : 
His  seed  was  selected  on  the  following  plan : 
choosing  the  best  and  most  productive  plant, 
of  either  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  viz.,  the  one 
which  had  tillered  the  most  and  formed  the 
best  heads,  he  planted  the  grains  from  it  in 
rows,  twelve  inches  apart  every  way,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  grains  from  each  head  or 
ear  should  be  in  a  row  by  themselves.  At 
harvest  he  selected  from  these,  after  careful 
study  and  comparison,  the  finest  plant — ^that 
which  had  tillered  most  and  produced  the 
finest,  largest,  and  fullest  ears.  This  process 
he  repeated  for  four  or  more  years,  the  im- 
provement being  at  first  rapid,  but  after  a 
series  of  years  having  apparently  reached  its 
limit.  The  following  table  shows  the  results 
of  four  or  five  years'  repetition  of  tliis  process : 

■*  This  Includes  milch-cows,  the  ennmeratiOD  not  hav- 
ing been  made  separately. 


7\ibl6  thowinf/  the  Impofiance  of  each  AddiUowU 
O^neration  of  Sdeeiian, 


TEAR. 

SABS. 

Lencth. 

Containing 

No.  of  can 

onflikMt 

tUwl. 

1867... 
1868... 

Original  ear 

Finest  ear. 

iDchei. 

4K 
6ir 

«  •  • 

8X 

Graini. 
47 
79 
91 

123 

•  • 

10 

1859... 

Finest  ear 

83 

1860... 
1661... 

Ears  imperfect  from 

wet  season 

Finest  ear 

39 

63 

Thus,  by  means  of  repeated  selection  alone, 
the  length  of  the  ears  has  been  doubled,  their 
contents  nearly  trebled,  and  the  "  tillering " 
power  of  the  seed  increased  fivefold.  The 
wheat  used  for  this  series  of  experiments  was 
the  original  red;  experiments  subsequently 
made  with  Hunter's  white  wheat  increased 
the  number  of  grains  from  60  in  the  original 
ear  to  124  in  the  fourth  year's  best  ear;  with 
the  Victoria  white,  from  60  to  114;  with  the 
Golden  Drop,  from  82  to  96  grains;  with 
(s^race's  white,  still  more  remarkable  results. 
Mtgor  Hallett  thus  gives  his  seed-wheat  a 
"pedigree,"  as  he  terms  it,  growing  always 
from  the  best  and  producing  the  wonderful 
results  stated  above  and  the  more  wonderful 
ones  which  follow.  He  deduces  from  bis  ob- 
servations and  experiments  the  following  laws 
of  the  development  of  cereals : 

1.  Every  fully-developed  plant,  whether  of 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  presents  an  ear  su]>erior 
in  productive  power  to  any  of  the  rest  on  that 
plant. 

2.  Every  such  plant  contains  one  grain, 
which  upon  trial  proves  more  productive  than 
any  other. 

8.  The  best  grain  in  a  given  plant  is  found 
in  its  best  ear. 

4.  The  superior  vigor  of  this  grain  is  trans* 
missible  in  different  degrees  to  its  progeny. 

6.  By  repeated  careM  selection  the  superi- 
ority is  accumulated. 

6.  The  improvement,  which  is  at  first  rapid, 
gradually,  after  a  long  series  of  years,  is  dimin* 
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ished  in  amoimt,  and  eventnally  so  far  ar-  creased;  the  farm-work  wonid  be  materially 
rested  that,  practicallj  speaking,  a  limit  to  forwarded ;  the  crop  would  never  be  **  winter- 
improvement  in  the  desired  quality  is  reached,  proud ; "  the  harvest  would  be  from  two  to 

7.  By  still  continuing  to  select,  the  improve-  three  weeks  earlier,  and  would  be  far  less  lia- 

ment  is  maintained,  and  practically  a  fixed  ble  to  be  affected  by  unfavorable  seasons  in  its 

type  is  the  result.  ripening.    Of  course,  comparatively  few  of  our 

But  there  are  two  other  conditions  necessary  farmers  can  afford  the  time  or  trouble  to  ob- 
to  the  highest  success  in  these  experiments,  tain  their  seed- wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  on  the 
viz.,  that  the  grains  should  be  sown  sparingly,  **  pedigree-plan,'^  but  in  every  wheat-growing 
in  order  to  give  ample  room  for  tillering  or  district  there  are  one  or  two  who  will  be  wiU- 
spr^ding;  and  uniformly,  that  there  may  be  ing  to  raise  seed- wheat  or  other  grains  on  this 
no  alternation  of  crowded  and  thin  patches ;  principle,  and  who  will  in  four  or  five  years 
and  that  it  should  be  sown  early,  that  it  may  have  a  supply,  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
hare  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  growth,  their  neighbors ;  and  meanwhile,  the  Agri- 
and  spread  out  its  stools  ready  for  early  growth  cultural  Department  is  procuring  a  small  sup- 
in  the  spring.  ply  to  test  it ;  but  the  early  sowing  and  the 

The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England,  in  use  of  the  drill,  planting  the  single  grains  far 
f&Torable  seasons,  is  much  greater  than  with  enough  apart  Jbo  permit  them  to  tiller  well, 
ns,  averaging,  M^or  Hallett  says,  84  bushels ;  and  also  the  hoeing  or  cultivating,  is  possible 
and  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  count  the  aver-  for  every  wheat-grower.  The  same  principle 
age  naiuber  of  heads  on  ears  per  acre,  which  of  selection,  too,  may  be  tried  here,  as  it  has 
he  states  to  vary  very  slightly  from  1,000,000.  been  in  England,  with  root-crops,  hops,  straw- 
Of  ordinary  No.  1  wheat  there  are  700,000  berries,  cotton,  rice,  etc. 
grains  to  the  bushel.  Of  the  "pedigree"  We  are  sometimes  met  with  the  objection 
wheat  there  are,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  from  the  farmer,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  increase 
size,  bat  460,000  grains  to  the  bushel.  The  the  production  of  grains,  corn,  cotton,  etc., 
Qsoal  practice  in  England  has  been  to  sow  because  that  the  market  being  glutted,  the 
from  a  bushel  to  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  price  falls  so  low  that  production  is  unprofit- 
acre.  Miyor  Hallett  asserts,  from  many  years'  able,  and  the  farmer  is  the  poorer  for  his  great 
experience  and  careful  coanting  and  manuring,  crop.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  view,  but 
that  five  pints  of  his  pedigree  wheat,  drilled  in  not  in  the  inference  those  who  take  it  would 
by  single  grains  12  by  12  inches  apart,  to  the  draw  from  it.  In  favorable  years,  cotton, 
acre,  will  produce  more  than  1,000,000  heads  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  perhaps  some  other 
or  ears  to  the  acre ;  and  that  from  these  ears,  artideis,  are  produced  beyond  the  demand  for 
in  consequence  of  their  great  yield  and  size,  exportation,  or  perhaps  the  existing  home  de- 
tbe  product  will  be  not  less  than  70  bushels  to  mand ;  but  the  remedies  for  this  condition  do 
the  acre  of  the  very  best  wheat,  and  more  not  lie  in  restricting  the  production,  but  in  en- 
thaa  this  quantity  if  the  wheat  is  sown  the  larging  the  market ;  not  in  half -tilling  200 
last  of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  and  acres  to  get  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat 
is  hoed  or  cultivated  when  it  first  comes  up,  to  or  125  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  but  in  such 
prevent  its  being  smothered  by  weeds.  M^or  thorough  and  careful  cultivation  of  forty  or 
Hallett  states  that  in  average  seasons  (m  Eng-  fifty  acres  as  shall  bring  from  fifty  to  seventy 
land)  wheat  sown  by  or  before  September  1st  bushels  of  wheat  or  600  pounds  of  cotton  to 
comes  up  in  7  days;  on  or  about  October  1st,  the  acre,  and  devoting  tlie  rest  of  the  land  to 
in  Udays;  on  or  about  November  1st,  in  21  other  and  needed  crops;  not  selling  cotton 
days;  and  on  or  about  December  1st,  in  not  at  whatever  price  it  will  bring,  to  buy  corn 
I«99  than  28  days.  The  earlier  the  sowing  the  for  fattening  hogs,  but  growing  the  corn ; 
smaller  the  quantity  of  seed  required,  the  more  not  buying  hay,  but  raising  it ;  not  buying 
perfect  and  extensive  the  tillering,  the  better  sugar,  or  doth,  or  linen,  but  making  them,  or 
the  resistance  to  the  winter,  and  the  earlier  at  least  growing  the  sorghum,  keeping  the 
and  larger  the  crop.  From  five  pints  to  six  or  sheep,  and  raising  the  fiax,  of  which  they  are 
eight  quarts  are  ample  seed  if  sown  on  the  made.  The  remedy  for  this  difficulty  of  over- 
last  of  Augnst  or  the  first  of  September ;  from  production  is  moreover  in  great  part  removed 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September  three  or  by  creating  a  home-market ;  wherever  manu- 
foar  quarts  should  be  added  for  each  week's  factures  prosper,  there  a  permanent  market  for 
dday.  He  claims  that  by  his  method  there  agricultural  produce,  at  good  prices,  is  estab- 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  seed,  amounting,  if  it  lished ;  one  infinitely  better  than  a  foreign 
were  carried  out  in  England,  to  8,000,000  one,  because  it  is  not  dependent  on  so  many 
boshels  of  wheat,  or  one-eighth  of  the  largest  chances  of  failure.  On  this  subject  the  words 
amoant  ever  imported  from  this  country ;  a  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Bodge,  Statistician  of  the  Agri- 
great  increase  of  production,  amounting  to  a  cultural  Department,  in  an  address  delivered 
doabling  of  their  present  crop,  which  would  before  the  J^ational  Agricultural  Congress  in 
effectually  prevent  any  necessity  for  importa-  May,  1874,  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
tion  of  grain ;  the  qu^ity  of  the  wheat  would  are  to  the  following  effect : 
be  iioproved;  the  power  to  withstand  ft-osts  ^hon  we  consider  that  less  than  a  third  of  the 
and  mjunous   msects   would   be  greatly  m-  area  of  the  States,  and  leas  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
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domain  of  the  United  States,  is  mapped  into  farms,  ings  of  statlatios.     Iowa,  Ti^Bforous  and  ambitioos, 

and  remember  that  of  this  farm -area  only  one-fourth  -too  young  for  despondency,  is  in  a  spasm  of  indig- 

is  tilled  or  mowed ;  and  when  we  further  reflect  that  nation  against  monopoly  and  an  excess  of  middle- 

the  avera^  yield  per  acre  could  be  doubled  if  the  men,  and  yet  in  trade  and  transportation  she  has  but 

many  oomd  be  brought  up  to  the  plane  of  the  few  eight  per  oent..  or  little  more  than  half  the  propor- 

in  the  practice  of  intensive  culture^  then  we  be^in  to  tion  or  the  Miadle  States.    She  may  have  too  many 

realize  what  numbers  our  eountir  is  capable  ot  feed-  and  too  greedy  go-betweens,  and  she  needs  justice 

ing,  and  what  waste  of  toil  and  effort  comes  from  in  the  transportation  of  her  products;  but  these  evils 

neglect  of  the  economic  lessons  taught  by  the  statls-  remedied,  the  burden  of  her  trouble  would  still  re- 

tics  of  scientific  agriculture.  main.    The  great  difficulty  is,  her  corps  of  industzy 

We  now  know  tnat  our  wheat  occupies  an  area  less  has  siztv-one  per  cent,  of  farmers  instead  of  twenty- 
than  the  surface  of  South  Carolina;  and,  if  the  Ave.  Double-track  railroads,  canals  vexed  with 
yield  should  equal  that  of  England^  half  of  that  steam-propellers,  erange-association.  free  trade,  and 
acreage  would  suffice.  We  know  ox  our  national  every  other  fanciea  boon  obtained,  she  will  still  re- 
crop,  maize,  which  grows  from  Oregon  to  Florida,  main  in  comparative  poverty  and  positive  discontent 
and  yearly  waves  over  a  broader  fleid  than  all  the  while  she  continues  to  have  le|s  than  fourteen  per 
cereals  besides,  that  it  covers  a  territory  not  larger  cent*  of  her  people  enffa^ed  in  manufacturing  and 
than  the  Old  Dominion,  and  mi^ht  produce  its  am-  mechanical  industry.  History  does  not  point  to  a 
plest  stores  within  narrower  limits  than  the  present  permanently  prosperous  people  having  such  pre- 
Doundaries  of  Virginia.  The  potato-crop  could  grow  ponderance  ofpopulation  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
in  the  area  of  Delaware,  though  yielding  less  than  a  Minnesota  is  only  happy  when  the  people  of  Great 
hundred  bushels  per  acre ;  the  barley  for  our  brew-  Britain  are  supposed  to  m  in  danger  of  starvation, 
ing  requires  leas  than  the  area  of  a  half-dozen  ooun-  That  danger  is  greatly  over-estimated.  Statistics 
ties ;  and  the  weed  of  solace,  sufficient  to  glut  our  will  show  that  in  some  years  but  three  per  oent.  of 
own  and  European  markets,  is  grown  on  the  area  of  our  wheat-export,  and  but  a  trifling  proportion  in 
a  county  twenty  miles  square.  any  season,  can  be  sold  to  any  except  subjects  of 

The  average  farmer  of  the  Eastern  States  disre-  Oreat  Britain.  On  one-sixteenth  the  area  of  that 
gards  the  logic  of  facts  which  reveals  success  only  in  island  is  grown  in  a  good  year  100.000.000  buahels  of 
high  culture.  His  brother  of  the  West  has  cheap  wheat ;  in  an  average  season  90,000,000 ;  and  in  flf- 
hmds.  very  fertile,  easily  worked,  without  obstruo-  teen  years,  fVom  1858  to  1872  inclusive,  the  de- 
tions  intenering  with  the  most  varied  employment  flciency  made  good  by  importation  was  a  fraction  less 
of  affricultural  machinery.  His  own  lands  may  be  than  66,000,000  per  annum.  Could  home-culture  be 
low  in  price,  because  poor  in  plant-food ;  his  sons  extended  to  meet  this  demand,  the  total  breadth  re- 
have  gone  into  trade  and  manufactures,  and  to  ^gin  quired  would  be  equal  to  one-ninth  the  surfaoe  of 
soils  toward  the  sunset:  his  suiplus  earnings  have  Minnesota.  An  increase  in  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
gone  to  the  savings-bank,  or  to  IDlnois  or  Sjinsas.  as  in  France  from  fifteen  bushels  to  eigliteen^^  a  small 
a  loan  at  ten  per  cent.,  until,  rheumatic,  and  deolin-  advance  in  culture,  would  fully  equal  the  British  de- 
ing  with  age,  he  finds  production  also  aedlning,  his  ficienc^,  as  was  recently  stated  by^  the  well-known 
herds  and  flocks  decreasing,  and  the  conclusion  in-  statistician,  Mr.  James  Caird.  Bussia,  with  her  broad 
evitable  that  *'  farming  does  not  pay."  Labor  is  and  cheap  acres,  also  atands  near  to  compete  for  tliis 
scarce  and  high  because  in  demand  oy  other  Indus-  deficiency.  Miimesota,  meanwhile,  as  her  crop  is 
tries,  which  in  turn  offer  high  prices  for  farm-prod-  maturing,  can  never  ascertain  whether  the  want  will 
ucts ;  fertilization  is  needed  every  where,  draining  in  be  40,000.000  or  90,000,000,  or  whetlier  the  borne  price 
many  situations,  and  irrigation  in  some  others.  But  will  be  fifty  cents  or  $1,  or  the  ultimate  result  debt 
these  things  cost  money,  and  he  has  neither  the  or  competence.  And  yet  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
ambition  nor  the  confidence  for  its  expenditure,  and,  cultivated  area  of  Minnesota  is  put  in  wheat^  and 
worse  still,  in  many  instances  the  money  is  lacking,  fifty-seven  per  oent.  of  her  people  are  engaged  m  its 
These  may  be  potent  reasons  for  discouragement,  cultivation  ;  ei^ht  per  cent,  in  sending  it  to  market ; 
but  they  do  not  prove  that  farming  there,  with  a  lar^e  proportion  of  its  fourteen  per  cent,  of  me- 
money,  youth,  enterprise,  and  skill,  may  not  be  high-  cbamcs  and  manufacturers  are  building  mills  and 
]y  profitable.  And  the  teaching  ofstatistics,  in  exam-  grinding  wheat;  and  its  twentpr-one  per  cent,  of 
pies  of  high  success  with  high  culture,  disproves  the  professional  men  expect  much  of  their  income  from 
current  assumption  of  unprofitableness.  There  are  wheat.  There  are  reasons  why  wheat  should  be 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  gross  return  per  acre  temporarily  grown  there,  but  dependence  upon  for- 
has  been  hundreds  of  dollars  instead  of  tens.  I  eign  markets,  evidentlv  felt  b^  many,  for  a  per- 
know  an  instance  there  in  which  a  common  vegeta-  manent  and  increasinff  demand,  is  shown  by  8tati»- 
ble,  usually  known  In  field-culture  rather  than  in  tica  to  be  foolish  and  futile.  The  home-market  is 
gardening,  returned  in  1878  $13  for  every  day's  labor  the  only  reliable  and  permanently  valuable  one  for 
expended  on  it.  The  lesson  of  statistics  of  Great  this  cereal,  and  the  nearer  to  the  place  of  growth  the 
Bntain,  of  Holland,  of  all  countries  of  dense  popu-  surer  and  larger  the  benefit  derived, 
lation,  proves  success  to  be  only  possible  by  enrich-  The  cotton  States  have  been  especiaQ^  persistent 
ing  the  soil  and  increasing  the  yield.  Though  Maa-  in  disregarding  the  teachings  of  statistics  and  de- 
sachusetts  farmers  constitute  but  one-eighth  of  the  i^ng  the  laws  of  political  economy.  Every  intel- 
flggregate  of  all  occupations,  there  is  no  reason  why  hgent  publicist  knows  that  a  certain  amount  of 
they  should  not  be  able  to  feed  all,  if  Great  Britain,  money,  say  a  present  .average  of  $800,000,000,  may 
witn  one-sixteenth  of  her  population,  can  furnish  be  derived  from  cotton.  If  the  avera^  quantity 
more  than  half  her  required  food-supplies.  And  if,  is  Increased  the  price  diminishes,  and  vtee  verta, 
in  the  present  state  ofMassachusetts  agriculture,  the  If  fiuotuations  are  frequent  the  speculator  or  man- 
value  of  her  annual  product  be  $442  to  each  farmer,  ufacturer,  and  not  the  producer,  derives  an  advan- 
while  the  cultivator  of  the  rich  prairie  State,  Illinois,  tage.  If  you  choose  to  produce  5,000,000  bales,  you 
earns  but  $560  (and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  probable  obtain  ten  cents  per  pound  and  lose  money ;  if  you 
that  unenumerated  products  of  the  former  State  grow  but  three,  jou  get  twenty  cents  and  obtain  a 
would  swell  the  total  to  the  latter  figures),  then  the  profit.  Now  it  is  better  for  the  world,  and  in  a  series 
results  of  intensive  culture  througnout  the  Com-  of  years  better  for  the  grower,  to  produce  regularly 
monwealth  would  be  comparatively  munificent.  This  enough  to  supply  the  current  wants  of  the  trade  at  a 
is  a  valuable  lesson  which  New  England  will  ulti-  medium  and  remunerative  price^or  as  near  a  regular 
mately  learn  from  statistics,  far  more  thoroughly  supply  as  possible,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season 
than  IS  now  known  and  practised  by  a  few  of  her  best  will  inevitably  cause  injurious  fluctuations  despite 
cultivators.  the  highest  effort  of  human  wisdom  and  foresight. 

The  West  has  also  much  to  gain  ftt>m  the  teach-  As  the  uses  of  cotton  increase,  and  markets  are  ex- 
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tended  thron^^hout  the  world,  its  mannfaetture  will  other— is  Urge  and  prices  are  remnneretive,  and  this 

be  enUii^.  and  its  cnlture  should  obtain  oorre-  section  is  peoaiiarly  adapted  to  their  production.   A 

spondiag  enlargement.    To  overstep  the  boundary  hundred  million  pounds  of  cheese,  to  compete  with 

of  current  demand  and  glut  the  market,  maj  be  an  e^ual  quantity  in  New  Tork,  without  danger  of 

pldftsing  to  the  speculator  and  to  the  manufacturer,  gluttmir  the  maiket,  could  be  made  from  grasses  of 

M  tkr  08  be  oombioes  speculation  with  weaving,  but  the  glades  that  grow  on  lands  ooeting  one«twentieth 

it  U  death  to  the  grower.  the  value  of  Empire-State  pastures.    More  than  two 

There  is  much  talse  reusoning  on  this  matter.  A  hundred  million  acres  of  these  States  are  covered 
planter  may  truly  affirm  that  he  obtains  $80  per  acre  with  wood,  and  the  axe  is  still  brought  into  requisi- 
lor  his  cotton  and  but  $S5  for  his  com,  and  he  there-  tion  to  girdle  the  monarchs  of  the  forest,  and  await  a 
upon  and  therefore  declares  that  he  will  ]»lant  no  slow  decay  for  replacing  fields  worn  out  by  a  waste- 
more  com.  Let  all  act  upon  this  suggestion,  and  ful  culture,  while  a  timber-famine  threatens  other 
instead  of  $56  for  the  acre  of  cotton  and  that  of  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  thousand  forms  of 
com,  the  total  return  of  the  two  acres  of  cotton  will  woody  fabrication  can  readily  be  transmuted  into 
be  bnt  |M.  A  surplus  of  com  mav  be  put  into  ffold— at  least  into  greenbacks}  which  seem  to  be  pre- 
meat,  and  wool,  and  whiskey,  or  usea  to  eke  out  a  lerred  to  gold  in  certain  diittncts.^  Even  the  forest- 
Karcity  of  some  kind  of  forage  for  animals :  but  a  lands,  certainly  those  of  the  ooast-belt,  are  covered 
surplus  of  cotton  must  wait  for  the  slow  gprinding  of  with  wild  grasses,  only  partially  utilised^  which,  in 
the  mills  of  the  fkbricating  gods,  usually  until  dis-  connection  with  the  herbage  of  the  praine  sections, 
(fuat  at  low  prices  reduces  production  correspond-  are  worth,  in  flesh  and  wool,  at  a  meagre  estimate, 
10^ V.  half  the  value  of  the  ootton-orop.    The  list  might  be 

Tdus,  while  cotton  is  and  lonff  will  be  the  leading  inereased  indefinitely.    With  the  introduction  of  the 

prodact  and  the  most  profitable  field-crop  at  fair  best  machinery,  the  most  economical  methods,  and 

prices,  its  promlnenoe  in  the  list  has  kept,  and  is  the  most  eflScient  means  of  fertilixationf  with  weU- 

now  keeping  these  States  in  comparative  povsrty,  directed  and  persistent  labor,  adapted  to  the  waota 

vhich  la  unneoeaaary  as  it  is  inconvenient  and  in->  of  all  classes  of  workers,  the  present  population  is 

joriooa.    It  does  not  produce  money  enouffh  to  give  amply  sufficient  to  double  the  gross  product  of  sffri- 

wealth  to  a  population  of  9,000,000.   The  other  crops,  cultural  industry,  and  fiurmore  than  double  its  profits. 

iostead  of  barely  eoualing  in  the  aggremte  the  re-  I  have  hithmto  only  spoken  of  sgricultural  in- 

ceipts  from  this,  snould  represent  at  least  $4  for  dustiy.    The  suggestions  relative  to  the  necessity 

eTerf'  one  of  cotton.    The  census-record  of  produc-  of  other  productive  industries  in  the  West  apply  witn 

tion  in  these  States  is  but  $568,000,000;  the  record  augmented  force  to  the  South.    While  Uie  proportion 

should  be  made  to  read  $1,600,000,000.    With  three-  engaged  in  them  ranges  from  14  per  cent,  in  Iowa  to 

f>arths  of  the  people  of  ten  States  employed  in  S4in  Ohio,  it  only  runs  from  8  per  cent,  in  Miasis- 

agTiculturCj  the  value  of  agricultural  products  ex-  sippi  to  6  per  cent,  in  Georgia.    The  intelligent 

ceeds  but  httle  that  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  pumter  of  Greorgia  knows  perfectly  well,  by  the  test 

Ptfunsvlvania,  where  only  one-fourth  are  so  em-  of  local  experience,  that  tne  manufacture  of  cotton 

plored.    The  averages  for  each  person  employed  in  in  his  State  is  far  more  remunerative  than  the  same 

agriculture  in  those  States  are  respectively,  as  de-  business  in  Massachusetts,  not  only  on  account  of 

daced  from  the  census.  $677  and  $707,  while  those  saving  freights  and  commissions,  both  on  raw  ma- 

nf  QeoT^la  and  Mississippi  are  $2S9  and  $282.    For  terial  and  manufactured  goods,  out  in  the  greater 

ths  ten  States  the  average  is  $267;  for  the  four  popu-  abundance  and  cheapness  of  labor.    It  might  be 

loos  Middle  States,  $686.    Even  the  States  producing  considered  a  fidr  division  of  the  crop,  and  certainly 

cheap  com  show  a  large  return,  the  average  for  one  a  generous  one  on  the  part  of  the  South,  to  keep 

man  a  labor  in  the  five  States  between  the  Ohio  one-tliird  for  home  manufkcture.  to  send  a  third  to 

Biver  and  the  lakes  beinff  $498,  while  the  six  sterile  the  North  for  manufacture  into  finer  goods,  and  the 

E^Htem  States  produce  $490  for  each  farmer.   It  may  remaining  third  to  Enrope.    This  would  Insure  a 

be  the  census  is  less  complete  in  the  cotton  States,  steady  ana  imperative  demand,  and  a  great  enlarge- 

bttt  it  is  undeniable  that  agricultural  industry  makes  ment  of  net  profits. 

a  smaller  aggregate  return  there  than  in  any  other  There  is  no  good  reason  whj  Vir^nia  should  not 

section.    Nor  is  the  reason  wanting;  it  is  due  to  the  equal  Pennsylvania  in  manvfaotunng  and  mining 

pr  eminence  of  cotton,  the  return  ror  which  is  sub-  production,  as  she  now  does  in  resources  of  mine 

stanttally  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the  neglect  of  aJI  and  forest.    There  is  no  sufficient  cause  why  S6  per 

other  resources.  cent,  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  should  produce 

Let  us  glance  at  the  typography  and  capabilities  in  agriculture  a  value  of  $52  annually  for  each  in- 

of  this  section.    The  area  occupied  by  cotton,  allow-  habitant  of  the  State,  while  59  per  cent,  of  the  people 

ing  10  per  cent,  addition  te  usual  estimates,  is  less  of  Virginia  should  only  divide  $42  per  head  or  total 

than  one-fortieth  of  the  surface  of  these  States ;  it  is  population.  The  infiuence  of  home  markets  on  prices. 

bat  one-thirteenth  of  the  proportion  actually  occu-  with  the  reflux  influence  of  prices  on  fertilization  ana 

pied  as  farms.    Forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  census  culture,  is  sufficient  to  answer  for  all  this  difference. 

crop  was  grown  in  81  counties,  which  are  all  that  I  ask,  in  aU  sincerity  and  deference,  if  it  is  manly 

prodoce  as  much  as  10,000  bales  each:  and  77  per  or  just  to  decry  others  who  take  advantage  of  oppor- 

cent.  grew  in  215  counties,  making  not  less  than  ^ve  tunities  exgoyed  in  equal  fullness  by  ourselves,  wnile 

bales  each.    The  total  acreage  in  cotton  is  scarcely  we  utterly  refbse  to  use  them  t    In  this  connection 

more  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  surfbce  of  Texas*  permit  me  to  repeat  what  I  said  years  ago,  in  the 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  other  flfleen-slxteenths  t  sincerest  and  most  friendly  spirit,  of  the  unsurpassed 

A  Terr  large  proportion  of  the  area  of  these  States  is  &o3ities  for  mining  and  maoufacturinff  er\joyed  by 

tmadapted  to  cotton,  either  b)r  reason  of  elevation  or  the  southern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  slope :  **  This 

of  soil.    There  is  no  other  section  of  the  country  with  path  of  progress  has  been  equally  open  to  all ;  laws 

reaourcea  so  varied;  none  presenting  such  a  field  for  aupposea  to  favor  a  diversified  industry  have  been 

&fw  and  promising  enterprise.    Competition  is  pos-  applicable  to  all  States  alike ;  the  best  water-power 

r.ble  with  the  sea-islands  in  oranffcs  and  bananas  ana  the  cheapest  coal  are  in  States  that  make  no  ex- 

lod  other  fruits  in  Florida,  and  witn  New  Tork  and  tensive  use  of  either ;  milder  climates  and  snperior 

Miehi^n  in  apples  and  other  fruits,  on  the  table-  facilities  for  cheap  transportation  have  furnished  ad- 

laads  of  the  Aueghanles.    More  than  half  the  value  vantages  that  have  not  been  transmuted  into  net 

of  all  cotton  exports  is  paid  for  imports  of  sugar,  profits ;  and  yet  such  commnnities,  didly  inflicting 

^bich  codd  and  should  all  be  grown  in  these  States,  irreparable  i^uries  upon  themselves  by  neglecting 

Bat  oQe  pound  in  ten  of  the  reouired  supply  Is  now  the  gifts  of  God  and  spuminff  the  labor  of  man,  are 

ta^e,  upon  a  smiUler  surface  tnan  half  of  a  ainffle  wont  to  deem  themaelves  injured  by  the  prosperity 

e)3atv  twenty  miles  square.    The  demand  of  the  flowing  fh>m  superior  indusUy  and  a  practical  polit- 

world  for  oils— cotton,  rape,  j>alma  ehristi,  and  many  ical  economy." 
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ALABAMA.    During  the  latter    part    of  ernment  arc  more  common  than  they  have  been  at 

1874  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State  at-  "J^  ^,°^  «»<^  ^««  T^Sl^'®'^  ^  ^^b  f?"*  ""f"^ 

X    ^  J           u      *A     *•          Tu^  -^ ^^    v«^  the  Btrong  arm  of  Federal  power  can  avert  the  c*lam- 

tracted  much  attention.    The  reports,  how-  j^^  j  ^.n  see  nothing  In  the  future  save  gloom  and 

ever,  have  been  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impos-  despair  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  South,  ruin  to  the 

sible  to  determine  which  are  correct,  or  what  material  interests  of  the  oountrv,  and  death  to  those 

the  actual  facts  have  been.     On  the  one  side  it  <>/  w»  ^ho  uphold  the  honor  and  intearrity  of  the  na- 

has  been  reported  th.t  the  mpet  flagrant  out-  ferlt^rtftel'SS^"  n^'P.t  Z 

rages  have  been  perpetrated  m  certwn  ooun-  patriotism  or  the  sympathy  of  the  Northern  men, 

ties,  especially  Sumter,  Greene,  and  Pickens ;  who.  like  yourself,  have  bared  their  breaaU  to  the 

that  a  bitter  war  has  been  waged  upon  the  battle-storm  in  the  dark  and  bloody  days  of  the 

negroes,  who  have  been  secretly  threatened  eventful  past.    Thebare  recital  of  proved  fects  shall 

ani  murdered ;  that  diabolical  deeds  have  been  J^  J/„«f/,  ^^^  JKiUnr^Td'^^^oi"- 

committed  by  the  Ku-klux,  or  other  disguised  der  how  such  dastardly  outrajres,  such  unprovoked 

assassins ;  and  that  generally  there  has  been  a  murders,  and  such  fiend-like  conduct,  can  be  tolerated 

reign  of  terror.     On  the  other  side  these  re-  for  an  hour.    I  shall  be  particular  to  narrate  no  ru- 

ports  have  been  denounced  as  false,   and  as  '"owi^o  color  no  atrocity,  to  "  set  down  naught  in 

r     .       1,     «     '^ 1  4.^ J  fi^^  ^^i;«.:^«i  I:«-«^-^„.  malice,"  but  smiplv  to  give  you  well-authenticated 

having  been  circulated  for  political  purposes;  ^^^^ ^-.^y^  ^^^  names.lnd  localities,  so  that  every 

and   It  has  been  declared  that  the  peace  oi  man  in  the  land  may  himself  verify  the  accuracy  of 

the   State  has  not  been  disturbed  by  polit-  my  statements,  if  he  deems  it  necessary.    These, 

ical  crimes.      This  conflict  of  testimony  has  then,  I  proceed  to  give  you,  with  the  deliberate  opin- 

existed  both  among  correspondents   and  the  j^^tSSL^^^iiH^L^'^SSSlHS^^ 

J..  J  ,,.  °  if  Zx^  di.  4.  r\r  j.\.  to-cay  many  Victims 01  nellisn  murder  are  sleeping 
editors  and  public  men  of  the  State.  Of  the  ^  unknown  spots  and  secluded  places,  from  which 
many  statements  that  have  been  made,  two  they  will  never  be  wakened  until  the  final  judgment- 
opposing  ones  may  be  selected  as  carrying  the  day. 

greatest  weight  of  authority.     The  first  of  jhe  first  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hays  was 

these  was  made  in  a  letter,  dated  September  ^h^t  of  Captain  W.  P.  Billings,  a  former  resident 

7,  1874,  written  by  Hon.  Oharies  Hays  to  ^^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  he  alleges  was  "  bru- 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley.    Mr.  Hays  was  the  tally  murdered,"  on  about  the  1st  of  August, 

Representative  in  Congress  ot  the  Fourth  Con-  j^  Sumter  County,  about  one  mile  from  his  red- 

gressional  District  of  Alabama,  m  which  most  dence,  on  tlie  Gainesville  branch  of  the  MobUe 

of  the  disorders  are  alleged  to  have  occurred.  ^  qj^i^  Railroad : 
In  a  note  to  Mr.  Hays  requesting  this  written 


ibama,  engaged  largely  in  plant-  The  ^^hidinf^-place''  of  the  assassins  was  found, 

ing,   formerly  the  largest  slaveholder  in  the  hut  the  coroner's  jury  returned  the  usual  vGrdict| 

State,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  " '^*^^®  «*™?  ^  5'*  "^^^^  ^^  gunshot-wounds,  and 

*K«^„«i.^««.  j.u^«™    oi^««^  ^„^««^  :«  ««u:««  that  the  parties   firing  were  unknown."    Captain 

throughout  the  war.  Please  give  me  in  writing,  Billings  wm  aKepublic^,  and  had  that  day  addressed 

as  compactly  as  clearness  will  permit,  the  sub-  aEepublican  meetiuff  at  Abraham's  plantation,  some 

stance  of  what  you  have  teld  me.    I  want  to  flfleon  miles  distant  from  the  spot  wnere  he  fell.    He 

publish  it  at  home,  and  give  it  CO  my  neighbors  had  about  a  twelvemonth  since  purchased  a  ootton- 

and  constituents  as  the  account  of  a  gentleman  Plantation  m  the  county,  was  a  man  of  unimpeaoh- 

«uv*  vvuoi..i,««ui«  oo  wx*«  avwuuu  v/^(}vuui<?utau  ^^^^  oharactcr,  and  did  not  know  he  had  an  enemy 

of  unimpeachable  honor."    Mr.  'Hays  in  his  j,^  ^^e  world. 

letter  recites  numerous  instances  of  foul  deeds,        ..  _,        '  .    „  -.r     tt        ** . 

giving  the  names  of  the  victims,  and  the  times         J^^  ^^^^  example,,    says  Mr.  Haya,     is, 

and  places  of  the  outrages,  which  he  aUeges  Perhaps,  one  of  the   most  atrocious,  unpro- 


telligent,  honest,  and  hard-working  colored 
I  lun  anxious  that  the  true  condition  of  afliurs  in  ^an,  appointed  a  United  States  mail  agent  on 
the  State  of  Alabama  should  be  known  as  soon  as  ai,«  ai«i^«,««  jIt  m^o^-^o^yv^r..  -D^n-yvT^  -«-. 
possible  to  the  whole  country,  in  order  that  they  *^®  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  Railroad,  run- 
may  begin  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  rebel-  ^^^g  between  Mendian,  Miss.,  and  LivingstOD, 
lion  against  the  laws  and  Government  of  the  United  Ala."  Cn  the  29th  of  August,  near  Living- 
States,  to  extinguish  which  so  many^  brave  and  gal-  ston,  in  Sumter  County,  the  train  was  sig- 
lant  men  laid  Hown  their  lives,  still  exists  in  the  ^^led  by  a  man  standing  on  the  track,  and 

^;:;^%^/po"r?uV?f"^^^^^  of  iLrs^sS  when  it%topped  "the  r/port  of  a  number  of 


^hll^trrt^  Mississippi,  near  the  Alabama  line,  Mr.  Hays 

**  reign  of  terror"  in  the  South  was  over,  and  that  ^^y^  • 

peace,  good-will,  and  i>rosperity,  mi^ht  henceforth  Not  only  are  murders  and  whippings  resorted  to, 

rei^n  supreme.    In  this  hope  I  am  sadly  disap-  to  effect  a  change  in  the  politics  of  the  negroes,  but 

|>omted,  for  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  to-day  other  means  also,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

riots,  murders,  assassinations,  and  torturings,  for  the  "  notice,"  which  was  taken  from  a  sign-board  on  the 

purpose  of  terrorizing  the  true  friends  of  tne  Qov-  cross-roads  near  Livingston,  Ala.,  and  handed  me 
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bf  ft  Demoorat.    It  ia  one  of  nuuiy  of  like  import,  South,  was  foond  dead  in  tbe  public  road  in  MareU'* 

aad  ia  eridenti^  intended  to  appeal  to  the  well-  go  County  last  week.    He  waa  ahot  to  death,  and 

known  raperaUtioua  dread  of  the  moat  ignorant  ool-  was  an  earnest  Bepubllcan. 

ore  peop  e .          ^^  wabkiko  1  ^  concluding  his  statement,  Mr.  Hays  says : 

[A  picture  of  a  coffin.]  These,  my  dear  sir,  are  a  few  of  the  "  troubles  " 

The  invisible  monarch  rules  in  Sumter,  and  watches  ^  Alabama,  for  the  suppression  of  which  I,  in  com- 

the  doings  of  his  people  from  a  Uttle  star  above  you.  E*^  with  othera,  have  ai^ed  the  mtervention  of  the 

AU  »ni^eia,»  wh^te  and  bUck,  will  take  warding  M««i  Government.     No  one  regrets  that   such 

from  thlTate  of  Billings  and  I  vey.   They  were  kiUed  ^^^^^^  ^f^  ^f^^  deemed  neoessaiy  more  than  my  seit. 

bv  uoknown  hands,  which  will  never  be  known.  ?f™»  educated,  and  hvmff  all  my  life  in  the  South. 

those  hsQda  will  destroy  again.    Colored  men,  who  ^  thought  I  knew  the  feefings  and  the  Pmsiobs  ot 

want  to  live  in  peace  and  bl  protected,  can  do  'it  by  o^  P?>Plj-  ^P  tothis  time  not  a  amgle  white  Dem- 

inquiring  where  they  can  aigli  the  white  man's  eon-  f  ««*  ^  ^^^  murdered,  outraged  or  otherwise  ma^- 

rtiJaUon:    « Inquire,^   and  Sur   monarch  will  send  treatedinwy  way  m  the  State  of  Alabama.  ThekiU- 

s  man  to  you,  who  wiU  have  the  *roll.'    Never  ^''i^i*  "^^^®®^f°  ^^^  Vf  ^il  The  reports  even  of  our 

Tote  the  aiici  ticket  again.    Sign,  and  Uve.    Ke-  J^fferings  have  been  held  back  and  kept  back  from 

fiiM,  and  die.   Signed  at  the  Spirit-Land,  at  the  hour  *?«  people  ofthe  North.  The  agents  of  the  Southern 

of  death,  and  by  the  gmvea  o/the  dead.  Associated  Press  alone  ftimhih  news  to  your  papers 

^           '        o                       y   y        y  „  Every  agent  of  thia  association  m  Alabama  (and 

in  the  South  generally)  is  a  rebel  and  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Hays  cites  two  cases  in  Pickens  County,  <>™'  ▼i?,^*!  Bpeeches,  platforms,  writings  and  actions 

where  he  declares  outrages  are  frequent,  but,  p-^^^^r^  -  Gf^^^^^^  ThelSTa?  Itt 

*'from  the  terrorism  existing  in  that  locality,  gouth  is  being  plundered  by  adventurers ;  that  cor- 

only  an  occasional  murder  leaks  out."     He  ruption  and  infamy  stalk  forth  with  monstrous  ini- 

eajs :  qmty  in  all  our  public  i>lace8,  and  that  every  man 

T«  n-.^iif**«  T>f^t.«n.  r««r.«f«  A.„»  /»/ti/*«»^  «nn»  ^^^  darcs  to  raise  his  voice  for  the  principles  of  Ke- 
J^i^  ^^^A^^^^i^  '^\T^I»}2!^A^  publicanism  U  a  felon,  and  unworthy  to  walk  the 
who  were  supposed  to  be  "  emissaries,"  sent  to  post  ^^  ^^y^  he  Uvei.  AU  these  th&igs,  and  more, 
the  negroes  on  their  nghU,  were  taken  the  third  week  J^  ^ave  we  borne  insll^ce  u «"  "»! 
in  August  from  their  cabina  and  hung  by  the  road-  *^^»  ^*^®  ^®  ^™®  ^  auence. 
side.  Thia  deed  was  perpetrated  in  open  daylight  This  statement  of  Mr.  Hays  was  bitterly  de- 
by  a  body  of  uninaskcd  wliite  men.  On  Augiwt  20,  nounced  by  the  opposition  press.  In  regard  to 
1S74,  the  bodies  of  three  men,  two  colored  and  one  „^_,„  ^f  4.i[«  ^«*»««a„  ^^^J^i^A  u  «,«a^^,«:^.i 
white,  wew  discovered  floating  down  the  Tombigbee  ?^°i«  S^  ^^^  outrages  specified,  it  was  denied 
Rirer.  lashed  to  acme  logs.  When  found  the  Ixnliea  that  they  were  committed,  while  it  was  stout- 
were  badly  decomposed,  and  their  personal  identity  ly  maintained  that  politics  had  nothing  to  do 
to  this  day  remains  undiscovered.  The  white  man  ^ith  any  of  them.  On  the  Ist  of  October  the 
had  a  placard  pinned  to  his  neck  saying,  **  This  is  T)emorriiti«  Atid  Cnn^arvAtivA  8tjit«  Exi^pntiyo 
the  way  we  treat  Dutch  niggers,"  evidently  aUuding  ^©mocrano  ana  i^onservaiive  Dtaie  jLxecutive 
to  the  iatirity  of  the  man,*who  seemed  to  be  a  Ger-  Committee  issued  an  address  intended  as  a 
man.  The  other  two  were  placarded,  ^*  To  Mobile,  reply  to  the  statements  made  by  Hays,  and 
«ith  the  compliments  of  Pickens  County."  **  for  the  purpose  of  repeUing  the  slanders  cir- 

Instancea  are  given  of  peaceable  meetings  S"^**®^  against  the  good  people  of  this  State 

of  colored  persons  having  been  broken  up  in  for  political  purposes."    Before  proceeding  to 

HaU,  Russell,  and  Coffee  Counties,  resulting  ^^^^^  specificaUy  the  allegations  made  hy  that 

m  the  last-named  county  in  the  death  of  two,  gentleman,  the  committee  say : 

and  the  wounding  of  six  colored  persons.   The  1-  That  we  were  selected  aa  the  Executive  Com- 

diK>rde«  in  Choctaw  County  an,  thnB  sp«M-  JTe'^r 'thrs^W.^o?  S^yZr^l Vrw",'L^ 

'^^^  •  the  legitimate  representatives  of  our  party. 

On  or  about  the  1st  of  August  the  newspapers  of  2.  That  the  Republican  or  Radical  party  in  Ala- 
Alabama  were  filled  with  aocounta  of  laige  bodiea  bama  is  composed  of  about  nine-tenths  negroes  and 
of  armed  negroes  congregating  in  Choctaw  County  one-tenth  whites. 

for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  war  upon  the  8.  That  the  Democratic  and  Conservative  party  ia 

whites.  6f  courfie  the  excitement  was  intense.  Hun-  oompoaed  almoat  exclusively^  of  the  white  people  of 

drads  of  whites  from  different  aeotiona  swiftly  hurried  the  State,  embracing  a  migority  of  the  people, 

to  the  scene  of  the  auppoaed  conflict,  but  when  they  4.  That,  to  abow  the  spirit  which  governed  and 

•rrired  no  armed  negroea  could  be  found.     Yet  now  governs  our  party,  we  quote  a  paragraph  fh)m 

something  muat  be  done  to  make  an  example.    So  a  the  Mldres's  of  our  Executive  Committee  issued  on 

&3nipany  of  whites  ambuahed  a  party  of  negroea  re-  the  27th  day  of  August,  3874 : 

tanuag'from  ohuroh,  killed  ten  ana  wounded  thir-  ^^  We  especially  urge  upon  you  carefully  to  avoid 

teeo.    Again,  Green  Lewia,  colored  route  agent  on  all  ii^uriea  to  others  while  you  are  attempting  to 

tbe  Selma  ^  Meridian  Railroad,  waa  warned  that  if  preserve  your  own  rights.    Liet  peace  not  only  pre- 

he  continued  to  run  on  that  road  they  would  murder  vail,  but  let  our  people  avoid  all  lust  cause  of  com- 

him.    I  hftd  his  route  changed  to  save  his  life,  plaint.    Turmoil  and  strife,  with  those  who  oppose 

Aimin,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Speed,  Superintendent  of  us  in  this  contest,  will  onl^r  weaken  the  moral  rorce 

Pablio  Instruction,  was  attacked  and  beaten  by  a  of  our  efforts.    Let  us  avoid  all  peraonal  conflicta ; 

mob  at  Marion,  Ala.,  because  he  had  that  day  made  and,  if  these  should  be  forced  upon  us,  let  us  only 

a  Kepublican  speech  in  the  town.    Hons.  Adam  C.  act  in  that  line  of  just  self-defense  which  is  recog- 

Felder  and  WUliam  H.  ScawelL  two  prominent  white  nixed  and  provided  for  by  the  lawa  of-  the  land.  We 

Hepablieana,  were  shot  at  in  Greenville,  Ala.,  some  could  not  pleaae  our  enemies  better  than  by  becom- 

night  in  July  last,  on  their  return  from  the  court-  ing  parties  to  conflicta  of  violence,  and  thus  furnish 

h<Ki»e,  where  they  had  been  making  Republioan  them  plausible  pretexts  for  asking  the  interference 

speeches.     They   were   also  *^rotten-eg^ed"  and  of  Federal  power  in  our  domestic  affairs.    Let  us  so 

otherviae  insulted.    Full  particulars  of  this  outrage  act  that  all  ahall  see,  and  that  all  whose  opinions  are 

were  publiahed  at  the  time.    W.  A.  Lipscomb,  k^  entitled  to  any  respect  shall  admit,  that  oura  ia  a 

leoging  to  one  of  the  moat  reputable  familiea  in  the  party  of  peaoe,  and  that  we  only  seek  to  proaerve 
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ottr  rights  and  liberties  bv  the  pesoeAil  bat  efilelent  the  particulars  of  going  in  August  with  a  ptfSM 

power  of  the  bsllo^-box."^                                .^  of  160  men  to  arrest  Jack  Turner  and  about 

The  speeches  of  our  oaiidiafttes  and  our  other  ^.l;^^  r»*i^^»  »«.#M.yv^o  #v*,  \.^^^fm  a^^omr^*-..^  ♦« 
pubUo  speakers  in  this  oanvsss  have  reflected,  en-  ^^l  ^*^® VT^/??  ^^'  ^^  attempted  to 
oooragedj  and  iUnstrated  the  sentimentfl  thus  used,  Ijiich  one  Huff  Cheney.  The  negroes  dis- 
ss essentud  to  good  order,  obedienoe  to  law,  and  to  banded  and  scattered,  and  were  not  found  at 
the  complete  triumph  of  our  party  in  the  coining  that  time ;  but  eleven  of  them  were  snbse> 
eleotion-ond  we  here  dedare  ttat  we  dp  not  believe  qaently  arrested  without  any  disturbance.  The 
that  m  a  single  mstance  has  any  authonxed  speaker  1^^„a„  „i,««:a?  ^^»^i,.^»<.  ils-  »ffi^o^»  «.u;»i, 
of  our  partVlLeparted  from  the  Une  of  conduct  above  deputy  -  sheriff  concludes  his  affidavit^  which 
recommended.  18  dated  September  26th,  by  saying,  **  I  have 

But  notwithstsndinff  these  peaoefhl,  law-abiding  not  heard  of  a  negro  being  killed  or  wounded 

declarations  and  conduct  of  our  party,  the  public  in  this  county  during  the  time  I  have  been 

Er  p°4stof^h'^isrv?t=  ?f,^»  %,f-^f^  ^"'^jrt  r^^  "^""f^s 

slanders  of  our  people ;  shmders  concocted,  we  fhlly  9^'^®'^  affidavits  are  adduced  to  corroborate 

believe,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Kepublican  party  in  these  statements.    The  address  then  concludes 

Alabama^  for  the  express  purpose  of  misleaaing  the  as  follows : 

public  mind,  and  against  hiw,  justice,  and  honesty,  These  affidavits  not  only  show  that  thU  charge 

to  secure  to  themselves  another  lease  of  ill-gotten  j.  f^^^  -^  f^t  ^ut  that  Mr.  Hays  must  have  known 

power,  heretofore  used  to  wrong  and  oppress  the  ^  to  be  false  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  General 

good  people  of  this  State.  Hawley 

^  We  recognise  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  ^  (he  other  charges  oontoined  in  the  letter  of 

r^     rr ..."...    ^  ..        *   '"'     IT   of  BiUingS 

foundation  in 

...             »    J*   j.\».    S  L   •  '     u       "  V  •  -\'--   *--'</  ,-T^"  •rufcu,  Buu  BUS  luuiiuiMrai  vu  uo  uu^ruv  vf  €ywy  Intel- 

oiations  are  dLctated  by  an  honest  judgment  and  true  iio«nt  and  unprejudiced  man  in  this  Stite. 

patnouo feeUng.                            ,      .^  ,   ^.^r       *  ^bat  BiUings  and  Ivy  were  kUled,  is  true;  but 

But  with  us  in  AUbama  the  case  is  widely  different,  t^ere  is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that 

The  negrpM,  forming  nine-tenths  of  the  party  either  was  killed  by  Democrats,  or  for  party  pur- 

J\Xf»  ^  f  ^o**"?  ^  *  ^ody  Ignorant,  and  from  ^^^^    But  the  facts  as  they  have  been^viloped 

»U^  M^iihTmo^'^^the^''^'^  *  ""^  ^^^-  "'"^-'^gly  ^  sho w  thot  other  than  political  oaifMS 
The  remainder  of  the  party  is  made 

professional  politicians  and  their  hauK< 

liriV  J*5^S'  f***  */®^^^^'**^y.JSf ?P®o^^ V*^**  to  the  effect  thkt  there  is  a  reign  of  terror  in  thii 
^t^Hl^^^v^M?'"'^"'!!? .?'.!f*  ^l^A  ^^1^^'^2  State,  through  intunidation  priStised  by  our  party 
IT^'  kP"  ^'"3'*  "°y  of  office-holders,  with  a  few  ^o  coitrol  tlS  voters  and  to  prevent  the  free  e^rei 
honoreble  exceptions,  feel  that  the  contest  is  one  for  .ion  of  opinion,  are  untrue,  particularly  and  g^ner- 
their  daily  broad,  and,  thoiyh;;  work  they  will  not,»,  ^j^,  Lettere  and  affidavits  of  BepubUoans  of  re- 
vet they  are  not  ashamed  to  "  beg,"  to  steal,  or  to  gpeotable  stan^ng  have  been  published  in  the  ooun- 

Tir-  —  -*        ^ a                 ^v^        u  ties  where  such  terrorism  is  particularly  slleged  to 

y.^J  ^V'I^.?'l  'l^i^^^'I^"  °'®VL'''"'7?*l'''!i^  «i«t,  showing  that  no  such  terrorism  iid  S  such 

J??«'^"'®^^^^  i"""'^^  f*^Iv?"*  a  faUehood,  intiniidstionhave  been  practised.     The  fact  that 

^^i»f^'^*P!?^'w°^^  TV'  either  party  in  the  there  are,  to-day,  two  negroes,  nominated  by  the 

2«n*^i"^  t^^Tl^^  ^rr.  *''li*''°i?  ""^  ^"^  Kepttbu2n  part/;  the  one*Si  tlis  district,  anH  the 

facte,    or  of  the  chajnicter  of  those  >  whom  the  ^tlTer  m  the^offie  district,  daUy  traveling  through 

?i^f?♦?f?KT^®'Sf^^S!l.^f7'''^^'■•^^^^^^^^  these   two  most  southern   districts,  andT  makSg 

^i^*v;*l^*^K?*.;Sf^''jS*^''''^    fK^^  speeches,  unmolested,  is  proof  positive   that  the 

were  known  by  those  who  made  them  to  be  un-  Zg^f^  disposition  of  our  peoplehss  been  basely 

founded  and  were  made  for  Aevlle  purpose  of  ob-  jSndered.  ™rom  the  begiS^Sg  of  thTcanvsSa, 

JKnl«^.  ^%  .*i?*°"!^I®*  :^t  '^•''  .•«5»^»  »  «on.  there  has  never  been  a  disturbanSs  of  a  RepubUcai 

«f  Tfi^'  ''*'**''  ^""^^^  ^  ^  exercised  for  purposes  ^p^er,  or  of  a  Eapublioan  audience,  by  any  mem- 

'tPi-T/Sf::      ^T      ».     v^u                !.  —  *«»  her  of  our  party,  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 

Tliat  Governor  Lewis,  who  has  some  character  to  ^^|^  infoiiation,  and  beUef. 

f^ffJ^i'^f'''  ""^^  ^^  I'^'^'^i^  of  all  the  fects,  has  Tt,  npoTsuch'  S«ges  «i  these,  with  no  better 
failed  to  give  any  official  sanction  to  the  complaints  foundlrtiStt  than  we  havl  shown,  United  States  trtwps 
against  our  people,  is  of  itself  suggestive  o^  their  ^ave  been  sent  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  they  aVe 
A«?:!^2r  *v  ^^  -1  *T  A  now  engaged  in  arresting  and  handcuffing  white  citi- 
fy ^-S^J  V.^*''  '^*  """^i,??  "^^^  "  ^}%  supposed,  2ens  oftSs  State,  and  diSgging  them  from  their  fam- 
to  secure  their  purposes,  the  lesders  of  the  Bejpubli.  z^i^^  ^ ^  mft«rfl«Uifwi.  thSm  iS  th«  Anna^nn.  nnd«i 


rebellion  when  they  well  knew  that  our  opposition  t^e  laws  of  AUbama,  or  of  the  United  States,  and 

n«°i.-S  flf  ?•  Constitution  or  Government  of  the  ^y,^^  t^ere  are  hostt!  of  officers  wiUing  te  execute 

SS,i!^  ^i*^'  ^^^  f"^.  ^  the  persons  who  have  ^he  law  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  thfs  State,  and 

«.^f5  i^f,  S.'J^^'^i  l^^\  squandered   the  people's  ^y,^^  there  is  lit  a  just  shadow  of  pretext  that  the 

wi  r^  52of}L*'*'*;"J' Ki''"  P^iWic  offices,  and  who  ^^ere  or  people  of  this  Stete  are  either  unwilling 

have  in  every  conceivable  manner  violated  the  pnn-  ^r  unable  U>  enforoe  the  law.                                     * 

ciples  of  a  just  and  pure  government.  ^^  ^^  especUl  attention  to  the  flwjt,  that  the  chief 

Tk«  /..^^f^.  ^^.4.:^«  ^f  4.v^  ^A  i-^«-  «^..„t.4.«  executive  oiiicer  of  this  State  belongs  to  the  Repub- 

The  greater  portion  of  the  address  oonslsto  ^^^  p,rty,  and  he  has  never  askedlTor  troops  o?the 

of  affidavits,  cited  to  show   that  there  was  United  States  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

**  little  foundation  in  tmth  '*  for  that  portion  As  a  significant  fact,  showing  the  animus  of  those 

of  Mr.  Hays^s  statement  oonoeming  a  general  ^bo  have  thus  slsndered  the  people  of  our  State,  it 

war  between  the  whites  and  blacks  of  Choctaw  ^l^^^^'r^r^T^^JSa'^^^^  ^r^JPa^^^flu^^L^w 

r\^ i.„T              ^  i.v.         nsj     'aavj       1.  gress  fortne  overflowed  districts  in  this  Stete  naa 

V^°?i^-.^.°^®  ^^  ^^^  affidavits  the  deputy-  Seen  and  is  now  distributed  for  electioneering  pur- 

sheriff  of  Ohootaw  Coontj,  £.  0.  Glover,  gives  poees,  by  Bepublioan  instnunentaUties,  generally  in 
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th«  State,  without  Teterenoe  to  overflowed  looelitiee,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  a  coTdial  invitation 

among  tboae  whom  they  enppoee  can  be  corrupted,  to  come  and  settle  among  us,  and  unite  their  destinj 

We  here  avow,  that  we  have  long  resided  in  thia  with  as. 

Stst<e,  and  are  generally  acquiunted  with  the  people,  6.  That  proper  laws  should  be  enacted  by  theLegis* 

and  we  declare  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowleaffe,  lature  to  secure  to  the  employes  of  railroad  oorporar 

iofonnstion,  and  belief^  there  does  not  exist  in  this  tions  liens  upon  the  property  of  such  corporations  for 

State  say  W  hits  liOagae.  or  any  secret  political  asso*  the  payment  of  wages. 

ciasion  of  our  party.    And  we  further  declare  that  7.  The  ezi|fencies  of  the  times  and  the  impover- 

ve  believe  that  the  charges  made  against  our  peo-  ished  condition  of  the  people  render  it  imperative 

pie  sad  party  have  no  real  foundation  in  fact ;  and  that  the  State  government  ahould  return  at  once  to 

thef  wfere  known  to  be  untrue  when  thev  were  lint  that  system  of  economy  in  public  expenditures  which 

puuished,  and  they  have  been  publishea  and  droa-  conduced  so  much  to  the  successful  and  satisfacto- 

isted  for  wicked  and  corrupt  puiposes.  ry  administration  of  the  govenunent  and  the  pros- 

On  account  of  these  reported  outrages,  and  ^^tion  mdmiLot»nmOTtJiew and unmecwsaiy 

the  consequent  state  of  the  public  feeling,  the  offloes  and  agendeshave  been  created,  with  large  sal- 

politieal  campaign  was  attended  with  unusual  aries,aad  every  other  service  conceivable  to  our  ene- 

excitement.     The   Democratic   Conservative  mies  and  oppressors  resorted  to,  until  our  State  gov- 

party  assembled  in  convention  in  Montgomery  enu^fnt,  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  people, 

*^X  ^^Tk    Jt  1    *^";''""""  J  .T^^^T*,      .  -^  has  In  Its  practice  and  precepts  reversed,  abrogated, 

on  the  29th  of  July,  and  adopted  the  foUowmg  ^nd  annufied  the  democratic  maxim  tiux  govem- 

platform :  ments  are  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  Democratio  and  Conservative  people  of  Ala-  Betrenchment  in  the  number  of  oi&ces,  in  official  sal- 

bams,  in  convention  assembled,  do  resolve  and  de-  »««»»  «nd  in  the  fees  or  commissions  of  agents,  is 

e2ii«:  necessary  and  mdispensable  to  the  public  welfare, 

I.  That  the  radical  and  dominant  faction  of  the  "»^  ^o  pledge  ourselves  to  reduce  every  public  ex- 

Bepublicsn  party  in  this  State  persistently,  by  false  ponditnre.  and  abolish  and  dispense  with  eveiy  office 

afia  fraudulent  representations,  have  influenced  the  demanded  by  an  economical  adminiatratlon  of  the 

pawions  and  prejndioes  of  the  negroes,  as  a  race,  goveniment. 


civilization.  ^  cause  to  oe  made  such  speedy  and  thorough  inves- 

1  That  the  righto  of  all  classes  of  men  under  the  tigation  as  shall,  by  its  result,  make  known  to  the 

Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  must  be  respected  People  of  the  State  and  the  world  our  true  financial 

and  preserved  inviolate,  but  we  deny  that  Congress  conoition,  and,  by  iU  representatives  here  assembled, 

can  oonstitutionally  enact  rules  to  force  the  two  races  ^I'lf  ^^^«»,*^*  •^^'y.  ^^^^^  JH^^y  ^^}^«  ^7  *^«  Staje 

into  social  union  or  equality  *°'^^  ^  faithfully  paid  when  it  is  able  to  do  so.    At 

8.  Thst  the  so-cahed  civil-rights  bill  recently  i^«  "™?  time,  it  w  Afmlv  determined  that  the  wel- 

paiaed  by  the  Federal  Senate,  and  now  pending  in  *"«  ^'  *"«  people  of  the  Stote  and  the  mterests  of  its 

the  House,  is  a  flagiant  and  dangerous  invsslon  of  Iwnest  creditors  shall  not  be  put  in  jeopardy  bv  the 

the  anetent  conservative  principles  of  personal  libei^  paTment  of  unlawful  or  fraudulent  claims  of  any  kind, 

tjand  free  government,  and  ia  a  pi5pable  violation  The  ticket  nominated  was  as  foUows:  Gov- 

of  the  Federal  Constitutwn,  and  preaenta  an  hisue  ernor,  George   8.  Houston;  Lieutenant-Gov- 

of  vital  moment  to  the  American  people,  and  calla  ^««     '  -d^x.^*.  t?   t:«^«.   t.,1*;^^o  ^f  a»*x.^^A 

Ti^n  them  to  decide  at  the  ballot-box  whither  they  J^^^2  ^?^'^  ^V  ^t^^^  '  Justices  of  Supreme 

villor  will  not  be  coerced  to  absolute,  social  as  well  i^nrt,  1  nomas  J.  Judge,  Kooert  U.  Jt5ncKeiif 

tt  political,  eauality  of  the  negro  race  with  them-  Amos  K.  Manning ;    Attorney-General,  John 

Mlves.    We  view  with  abhorrence  the  attempt  on  W.  A.  Sanford :  Secretary  of  State,  Rufds  K. 

rf'JhS^U  SlteL«*'S>S?s^^^^  ^^y^'  Treasurer,  Daniel  Crawford;  Superin- 

thettres,  skd  gwreyards,  for  the  purpose  of  estab^  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  M.  McKle- 

lishing  ne^o  eauality,  and  enforcing  it  under  numer*  TOJ. 

oos  penaltiea  or  ilnea^  damages,  ana  imprisonment.  The   Republican  State  Convention  assem- 

4.  CivU  remedies  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights  bled  in  Montgomery  on  the  20th  of  August, 
vt  adequately  provided  by  the  common  law  to  all  ^-,j  ^fx  aZoion  nf  thrA«  davs  adonti^d  tha 
noes  of  men  in  thU  State,  and  added  to  these  are  J^,?  ^}^^  a  session  01  three  aays  aaoptea  tne 
Mcisl  remediea  for  social  wrongs,  which  every  race  loUowing  platform ; 

and  diss  of  men  are  perfectly  left  free  by  the  laws  The  Republican  partj  of  Alabama,  in  State  Con- 
to  adopt  for  themselves ;  so  tnat  the  negro  race  has  vention  assembled,  again  declares  its  unshaken  con- 
the  tsme  means  of  protecting  itself  agunst  the  in-  fidence  in,  and  its  unalterable  devotion  to,  the  greet 
TaaioB  of  its  civil  rights  under  the  law,  and  against  principles  of  human  liberty  which  called  it  into  ex- 
is^vaion  upon  ita  so-called  righta  and  privileges  by  istenoe,  namelv,  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all 
the  white  race,  that  we  have  to  preserve  and  protect  men^  without  cistinction  of  race  or  color, 
ovaelves  and  fhmiliea  against  the  intrusion  of  the  8.  In  the  practical  application  of  these  principles 
oe^ro  race.  Under  these  laws,  the  race  to  which  in  we  have  neither  claimed  nor  desired  the  socisl 
the  providence  of  God  we  belong  haa  achieved  an  equality  of  different  races  or  of  individuals  of  the 
emraeooe  among  the  people  of  the  world,  which  is  same  race,  neither  do  we  claim  or  desire  it  now,  and 
<iv  proud  inberitanee,  and  haa  become  to  us  a  trust  all  assertions  to  the  contrarv  are  without  the  slight- 
ye  esimot  reai^  without  dishonor.  We  therefore  est  foundation.  In  point  or  fact,  we  reject  the  issue 
waooneeaaa  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  of  race  against  race,  which  is  tendered  us  by  the 
Constitution,  end  aa  dishonoring  to  the  genius  of  our  Democratic  party,  as  fraught  with  incalculable  evils 
'•M,  all  legislative  enactments  which  attempt  to  con-  to  our  whole  people,  which  sows  the  seeds  of  ruin  to 
yen  mto  oimea  the  rules  and  maxims  of  our  social  all  our  national,  sodal,  and  political  interests,  and 
jotereourse.  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  excel-  which^  if  penisted  in  by  that  party,  will  blunge  us 
KDoe  and  glory  of  our  dvilization,  or  to  punish  with  again  into  a  war  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
d^rading  penalties  our  refusal  to  admit  an  ignorant  States. 

no  barbaitms  race  to  e<}ual  participation  with  our  8.  We  have  not  made  a  race-issue  in  the  past, 

BmiliA  in  ovr  social  institutions.  neither  do  we  make  or  tender  such  an  issue,    what 

5.  Thst  we  extend  to  all  ou)r  race,  in  eveiy  oiUme,  we  demand  fbr  one  man  we  demand  for  all,  with* 
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oat  distinoiion  of  race  or  oolor,  and  we  point  with  A  conyention  of  the  colored  voters  of  the 

pride  and  confldenpe  to  every;  line  of  our  polUkal  gtate  was  held  in  Montgomery  on  the  25th, 

ir^,Z^Z'  ?^'l^^fZrir^Z!^T^r  ^<^^\  -^  27th  of  June.  An  .ddresB  to  the 
Whole  people  to  unite  and  act  together  in  self-de-  people  of  the  State  was  published,  in  which, 
fense  and  for  the  pretfervation  of  white  oivilization  after  reciting  the  constitutional  provisions  that 
as  untrue,  and  an  emauation  of  that  eelflsh  spirit  liad  heen  framed  to  secure  the  rights  of  col- 
whioh  in  the  past  demanded  every  thitog  for  one  ^^^^  citizens,  they  say : 
raoe  and  waa  unwilling  to  ooncede  any  thing  to  the  ,„  ,.,./-.,..  -  .  « 
other;  that  the  raoe-iesue  tendered  by  the  Demoo-  We  ore  denied  the  facilities  of  traveling  upon  the 
racy  of  Alabama  is  but  the  outoroppiug  and  is  the  pubUc  highways  of  the  countrr,  unless  we  ttubmit, 
natural  sequence  of  the  ambitious  spirit  which  led  a  as  we  are  compelled  to  do,  to  the  most  inoonvenieut 
peaceful  people  into  a  war  with  their  Government  in  and  sometimes  filthy  aooommodAtions  which  the 
1861 :  which  during  that  war  rode  rough-shod  over  pahhc  carriem  may  think  proi)er  to  fumiah.  while 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  after  the  war  perpetu-  others  are  accommodated  with  <K>mfortable  and 
ated  its  carnival  of  blood  by  a  career  of  crime  in  the  deanly  quarters,  and  fuUy  protepted  trpm  mtonaion 
Ku-klux  Klan,  which  in  the  extent  of  its  organi-  and  insiUt,  to  which  we  are  often  subjected,  not- 
sations,  the  numbers  involved  in  it,  the  multipUcity  withsUndin«  the  same  fare  is  exacted  of  us  that  is 
and  heinousness  of  its  crimes,  and  the  manner  of  paid  by  those  who  are  more  favored, 
their  commission,  finds  no  parallel  on  the  rolls  of  We  are  denied  accommodation  in  the  pabho  urns 
human  history.  It  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  each  in  *n<i  eating-houses  in  the  country  while  tr»veUng 
its  different  mode,  for  resUtance  to  the  Constitution  ^rom  plaoe  to  place,  and  are  therefore  plwsed  ac 
and  law  of  the  land.  Again  they  will  commit  the  gre«t  trouble  and  inoonvemenoe  without  any  fault  on 
same  acts,  with  vengeance  sharpened  and  enven-  purpart.  ... 
omed  by  continued  and  repeated  persistence  in  ,  Notwithstanding  the  constitutional  guarant^s 
'yrrong.  herem before  referred  to,  there  is  a  poliucal  party 
6.  That  we  neither  desire  nor  seek  the  invasion  ^^  this  State,  known  as  the  Democratic  and  Con- 
of  the  rights  of  the  white  people  by  the  colored ;  we  wrvative  party,  which,  regardless  of  the  constitution- 
only  ask  equal  odvantages  in  matters  of  public  and  al  oath  to  which  its  members  have  subscribed,  is  en- 
oommon  rights.  This  we  consider  to  be  aU  that  is  gftg«<l  in  a  ruthless  crusade  against  us  as  a  race,  with 
embraced  in  what  is  known  as  the  civil-rights  bill,  the  avowed  purpose  of  not  only  preventing  us  from 
and  in  order  that  we  may  be  understood,  and  no  exercising  the  constitutional  rights  which  have  been 
false  charuea  made  agidnst  us,  we  hereby  declare  secured  to  us,  but  of  abridgmg  these  rights  to  the 
that  the  Republican  party  does  not  desire  or  seek  fuUfst  extent  of  its  abihty^  should  it  obtain  power 
mixed  soliools  or  mixed  accommodations  for  the  in  tliis  State.  To  this  end  it  is  engaged  m  exciting 
colored  people,  but  they  ask  that  in  all  these  advan-  the  baser  prejudices  and  passions  ot  the  white  men 
tages  they  shall  be  equal.  We  want  no  special  against  us  as  a  race,  and  is  openly  threatemn^  us 
equality  enforced  by  law.  We  recognise  the  fkot  yjtli  a  civil  and  relentless  war  of  extermination, 
that  every  home  is  sacred  from  intrusions,  and  that  felaelv  cbargmg  us  with  being  enemies  of  the  whiU 
in  a  free  country  eveiy  one  can  dictate  for  himself  man  because  we  have  heretofore  refused  to  support 
the  line  of  social  exclusion  that  society  gave  us  by  and  sustain  that  party, 
laws  more  inexorable  than  statute  or  common  law,  xhe  position  of  this  class  of  voters  in  the 

InA  ?STJl^^STJtn''^Jahr.r^^^^             '^  "^^^  PoHtlcs  of  Alahama  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 

ana  that  no  civil  law  can  or  snoula  mvaae  It.  t              ...          j     ^   i  v_  1.1.'                 i.* 

6.  Wo  hold  that  governments  are  instituted  among  ^g  resolutions  adopted  by  this  convention  : 
men  for  the  protection  of  life,  and  libert^r,  and  WherMt,  It  is  charged  by  the  organ  of  the  Bemo- 
property,  and  we  demand  a  rigorous  execution  of  cratio  white  man's  party  in  Alabama  that  the  colored 
the  laws  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States  for  people  of  Alabama  are  trying  to  force  an  issue  of 
that  purpose,  and  we  call  on  the  Governor  of  this  race  in  said  State,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  dissen- 
State  to  take  all  legal  means  at  his  command  for  sion  and  strife  among  the  people ;  and — 

the  purpose  of  discovering  and  bringing  to  trial  all  Wkertat^  It  is  evident  that  the  white  manU  party 

persons  offending  against  the  laws.    Murder  by  ly-  means  the  alignment  of  all  the  white  people  of  the 

ing  in  ambush,  whether  by  one  or  many,  must  oe  State  against  the  colored  people  : 

Eut  an  end  to,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  JSesofv^.  That  the  colored  people  of  Alabama  are 

umblest  home  must  be  respected  and  protected.  in  favor  or  fVee  schools,  free  churches,  freedom  of 

7.  The  good  faith  and  the  credit  of  the  State  were  speech  and  thought  and  aotion  by  all  men ;  that  we 
well  sustained,  and  the  price  of  its  bonds,  when  are  in  favor  of  the  civil  and  poUtical  rights  of  all 
the  government  passed  from  the  hands  of  Govern-  men  as  embodied  in  our  constitution  and  our  free  in- 
or  Smith  to  his  Democratic  successor  in  Novem-  stitutlons. 

ber,  1870,  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  fact;  and  RetoUed^   That  the  colored  people  of  Alabama, 

we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  the  means  of  the  State  while  according  to  all  men  those  inalienable  rigbte 

for  the  payment  of  all  its  just  debts,  and  to  pro-  born  of  American  citizenship,  demand  that  the  same 

vide  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  what  ia  called  the  shall  be  guaranteed  to  them,  and  that  thev  favor  such 

railroad  indebtedness  of  the  State,  and  to  put  an  legislation  as  will  secure  them  fully  in  these  rights, 

end  to  the  further  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of  all  and  place  them  beyond  the  control  of  the  ^*  white 

private  corporations.    These  results  can  be  achieved  man's  party/*  or  any  other  party. 

oy  an  economical  use  of  our  resources  without  op-  Beadvtdy  That  we  are  opposed  to  bringing  strife 

pressing  the  people.    Good  faith,  economy,  and  re-  and  discord  in.  this  State  between  the  people ;  that 

trenchment  of  all  unneoessarv  expenses  in  the  use  we  are  in  favor  of  every  measure  of  leffiuation  which 

of  our  resources,  will  secure  the  result.  tends  to  protect  our  people  from  the  enmity  aud 

8.  That  the  seizure  of  the  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  hatred  of  the  so-called  white  man's  party;  and  we 
Bailroad  by  the  Democratic  administration  has  re-  will  use  all  houorable  means  to  secure  by  legislation 
suited  in  greatly  impairing  the  value  of  the  allotted  every  right  due  us  as  a  people  which  comes  within 
security  held  by  the  State  to  provide  for  the  pay-  the  province  of  legislation  and  which  can  be  enforced 
ment  of  the  State  liability  thereon,  and  we  are  of  in  the  courts. 

the  opinion  that,  instead  of  seizing  the  road  and  Betolvedy  That  the  Republican  party  having  ex- 

thereby  destroying  the  security  it  mrnished  to  pro-  hlbited  its  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 

teot  the  State  n'om  loss  on  the  bonds  it  has  indorsed,  to  the  hest  interests  of  the  colored  people,  we  hereby 

the  plainest  principles  dictate  that  the  road  should  pledge  that  party  our  continued  support  and*  adher- 

be  managed  by  those  most  interested  in  it.  enoe. 
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Smhtd,  That,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  snoceBS  enoe  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  promptly 

of  the  Bepublican  ticket  in  November  next,  we  eo-  bearing  our  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  General 

ooonge  our  people  everywhere  to  the  adoption  of  Qoyemment,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  we  must 

that  great  statesmanlike  idea  upon  which  parties  also  cultivate  such  other  relations  tbat  the  citizens 

never  M  but  may  ever  stand,  the  great  idea  that  the  of  every  State  composing  our  great  Union  who  may 

office  should  seek  the  man  and  not  the  man  the  from  time  to  time  have  business  with  us,  or  come 

office;  that  we  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  into  our  midst,  shall  receive  that  justice  and  hearty 

fiepnbllcsn  party  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  that  they  welcome  at  our  hands  due  to  bretliren  of  the  same 

Dominate  none  for  office  save  those  they  know  to  great  household,  without  regard  to  difference  of 

be  true  to  the  principles  of  the  party,  and  who  can  political  opinion.    If  we  fail  to  accomplish  substan- 

bring  to  the  support  of  our  State'ticket  the  greatest  tiaily  these  results,  just  so  far  will  we  aisappoiot  the 

number  of  voters  for  our  district,  oounty  division,  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  large  migonty  of  the 

eongressional  and  State  candidates.  people  of  Alabama.    A  bright  future  is  before  us, 

RuolwtL,  That  the  members  of  the  Sepublicaa  and  we  feel  that,  with  proper  exertions  on  our  part, 

psrtj  everywhere  be  urged  to  see  to  it  that  our  oon-  there  oan  be  no  reasonable  doubt  they  will  speedily 

Tendons  be  iairiy  and  patriotically  assembled,  and  result  in  prosperity  to  all  the  people  of  our  beloved 

assembled  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  in-  State. 

tjr^ts  of  the  party,  and  not  the  interests  oflndivid-  ^^^^^  g^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  snooessfhl  candi- 

JSttokid,  That  the  oonvention  through  its  Stote  date  for  Governor,  was  bom  in  Tennessee,  in 

Bepresentatives  impress  upon  the  legislative  body  1809.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  went  with  fiis 

of  the  State  of  Alabama,  at  Its  next  session,  the  im-  parents  to  Alabama,  and  settled  in  Lauderdale 

portsnce  and  urgent  necessity  of  theur  creating  a  ^loanty.    In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 

oompal90Ty  school  bill,  feeling  assured  that,  without  j   .  -^  .,      -  „      uo  wtw  auuuvi^u  w  vuo  uoi, 

roch  s  bill  as  is  hcr«aied  for,  the  ri»ing  generation  a^d  m  the  foUowmg  year  was  elected  to  the 

vill  be  (intelleotuolly  speaking)  but  little  superior  to  Legislature.   In  1884  he  removed  to  Limestone 

geoerstioDs  gone  before,  and  our  Government  grow  County,  and  in  1887  was  elected  to  the  office 

weaker  and  weaker,  for  the  want  of  an  educated,  ^f  Solicitor.    He  continued  in  this  office  untU 

mtelligent  dasa  of  citiiens.  jg^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^  Congress  on  the 

After  a  very  exciting  contest,  the  election  Democratic  ticket.    He  was  reelected  in  1843, 

was  held  on  the  8d  of  NoTember,  and  resulted  '45,  '47,  '61,  ;53,  '66,  '67,  and    1869.      But 

in  the  BQccess  of  the  Democratic  Conservative  before  tiie  expiration  of  the  last  term  he  with- 

ticket,  the  vote  being  as  follows :  drew  from  Congress,  when  Alabama  seceded 

Governor— George  S.  Houston,  107,118 ;  D.  from  the  Union.    In  1860  he  was  a  '*  Douglas 

P.  Lewis,  98,928.  Democrat,"  and  opposed  secession,  but  subse- 

Lientenant-Governor— R.    F.    Ligon,  107,-  quently  went  with  his  State  when  it  seceded. 

109 ;  H.  McEinstry,  98,682.  After  the  war  he  was  elected  to  the  United 

Attorney-General — J.  W.  A.  Sanford,  106,-  States  Senate,  but  was  refused  admission,  when 

923 ;  George  Turner,  93,498.  ^^  retired  to  private  life  and  there  continued 

Secretary  of  State— R.  K.  Boyd,  106,882 ;  until  the  campaign  of  1874. 

X.  H.  Rice,  98,612.  The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  16th  of 

Treasurer  —  Daniel  Crawford,  106,676  ;  Ar-  November,  and  continued  in  session  till  Decem- 

tbor  Bingham,  98,466.  ber  17th,  when  it  adjourned  until  January  13, 

In  a  total  vote,  therefore,  of  201,046,  Hous-  1876.    The  most  important  act  passed  was  the 

ton's  minority  was  18,190.    At  the  previous  hill  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  two 

election  of  1872,  the  total  vote  for  Governor  commissioners,  citizens  of  Alabama,  who  with 

was  171,239,  of  which  Lewis  received  89,868,  the  Governor  shall  constitutea  board  to  adjust 

and  Hemdon  81,871,  giving  the  former  a  ma-  and  liquidate  the  bonded  liabilities  of  the  State, 

jority  of  8,497.   President  Grant's  m^ority  in  The  Governor  at  once  complied  with  the  law 

the  same  year  was  10,828,  the  total  vote  for  hy  appointing,  for  the  required  term  of  two 

President  being  169,716.  years,  L.  W.  Lawler,  of  Talladega,  and  J.  B. 

After  the  election  the  Executive  Committee  Bethea,  of  Montgomery,  who  are  said  to  be 

of  the  Democratic  party,  which  had  now  come  able  financiers.     The  commissioners  are   re- 

Jnto  power  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  quired  to  report  their  action  to  the  Governor, 

waed  an  address,  in  which  the  future  policy  by  whom  it  must  be  communicated  to  the  Le- 

of  the  party  was  indicated  as  follows :  gislature.    The  powers  and  duties  of  the  com- 

«,       ^                   ..liiiiji^-ii  mission  are  set  forth  in  the  second  section  of 

The  party  we  represent  it  firmly  pledged,  by  all  ^^^        ^      follows  • 

tlist  is  sacred  among  men,  to  use  its  utmost  endeav-  ^"®  ^^  *^  roiiows  . 

on  to  hring  the  blessings  of  good  government  to  all  Ssonoir  2.  JSe  U/wiherenadsd,  That  it  shall  be  the 


..  perform.    These  duties  require 

u,  that  justioe  must  be  fairly  administered  socord-  and  the  bonds  indorsed  by  the  State  of  Alabama  and 

ia?  to  tiie  laws  of  the  land :  tnat  the  rights  of  all  the  Uie  ooapons  on  the  same  in  such  manner  as  the  in- 

people  of  Alabama,  both  oi  person  and  of  property,  terests  of  the  State  may  require,  and  by  negotiation 

ntiutbe  preserved  inviolate:  that  there  must  be  no  to  provide  for  the  pa^^ment  of  such  amount  of  the 

oppression  of  any  race  or  dass  of  men ;  that  the  said  several  legal  habilities  as  may  be  arran^red  for 

o^t  and  good  name  of  this  State  must  be  restored :  under  the  powers  hereby  eonferred,  and  the  interest 

that  hsrmonious  relations  of  mutual  oonfldenoe  ana  that  may  be  agreed  to  be  paid  upon  the  principal  so 

fr>od-iriU  most  be  ciUtivated  and  a4jasted,  among  negotiated,  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  to 

til  the  conflicting  interests  represented  among  the  them  may  seem  advisable ;  and  for  this  purpose  said 

People  of  this  State;  that  yielding  a  cheerful  obedi-  Commissioners  shall,  by  advertisement  or  otherwise, 
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at  aa  earlva  day  as  practicable,  require  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  claims  or  tlxe  ohnraoter  aforesaid  to  them, 
with  the  amount  claimed,  and  maj  inc^ture  into  the 
consideration  alleged  to  nave  been  paid  or  given  to 
the  State  therefor,  or  that  is  alleged  m  support  of  the 
liabilitv  claimed  against  the  State :  Provided^  how- 
ever, that  no  adjustment  of  said  alleged  liabilities, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  an  arrangement  for  the  pay- 
ment 01  any  sum  in  discharge  thereof,  shall  be  bmd- 
ing  on  the  State  unless  and  until  approved  and  rati- 
fied by  the  General  Assembly  thereof. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury 
during  the  year  ending  September  80,  1874, 
amounted  to  |l,870,757,  and  the  disbursements 
to  $1,624,863.  The  aggregate  direct  indebt- 
edness of  the  State  is  reported  by  the  Treasurer 
at  110,452,698.  This  includes  the  bonds  issued 
for  State  purposes  to  the  amount  of  $6,619,- 
800  due  at  different  times  from  1886  to  1894, 
and  on  which  the  annual  interest  amounts  to 
$411,896.  The  nature  of  this  indebtedness  is 
indicated  in  the  following  exhibit : 
Total  bonded  debt,  as  above  stated $6,619,800  00 

XDUCATXOHAIt  TUHD  TlTDIBTEDjnSSS. 

University  fand $300,000  00 

Sixteenth  section  fand 1,740,900  S9 

Valueless  slxteeotta  section 

fkiDd 97,001  SI 

Surplus  revenue  fkmd 669,086  80 


Total  educational  ftind  Indebtedoese.. 
Oatstandlug  State  certificates  per  Treas* 

nrer*s  report. 

Outstanding  obligations 


9,806,378  80 

81,SS5  00 
944,880  00 


Agfn^gate  direct  indebtedness $10,453,603  80 

(Annual  Interest  on  trust  lUnds,  •lKi4,610JKS.) 

The  contingent  liabilities  of  the  State,  under 
acts  approved  in  1867  and  1870,  are  reported  at 
$15,051,000,  as  follows: 

IndormnMfU  of  BaUroad  B(mdt,  dc.^  to  S^^Umher 

80,  1874. 


NAME  or  ROAD. 


Alabama  A  Cbattanooga 

Alabama  &   Chattanooga,  reported 

excess  issued 

East  Alabama  ft  CinclQuatl 

Hoblle  &  Alabama  Grand  Trunk 

Mobile  &  Montgomery 

Montfromery  &  fTufieicila 

BelmaftGnlf. 

Selma,  Marlon  &  Memphis 

South  ft  North 

Savannah  ft  Memphis 

ToUl 

StaU  BoiuUfor  Railroad  Purpoee$. 

Alabama  *ft  Chattanoot^a 

Montgomery  ft  Bufaula 


Total 

Aggregate. 


MtlM. 


995 


95 
66 

•  •  • 
80 
40 
45 

183 
40 


AmoomU 
14,790,000 

K80,000 
400,000 
880,000 
9.500,000 
1,280,000 
610,000 
720.000 
891.000 
640.000 


768    $12,761,000 


$2,000,000 
800,000 

$2,.300,000 
$15,051,000 


The  present  condition  of  the  Alabama  & 
Chattanooga  Railroad  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  credit  of  the  State,  as  its  liability 
for  the  indorsed  debt  of  that  corporation  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  State  debt  The  liability  of 
the  State  as  indorser  under  the  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Alabama  for  $4,720,000 
of  the  bonds  of  that  corporation  has  never  been 
questioned  by  any  department  of  the  State. 
On  that  liability  the  State  paid,  during  the 


administration  of  Governor  .Lewis,  in  interest, 
the  sum  of  about  $834,000,  and  there  are  now 
in  arrears  $944,000  as  interest,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  short  by  $110,000.  The 
State  also  became  responsible  for  $312,000,  as 
purchase-money  bid  by  Governor  Lindsay  at 
bankrupt  sale,  and  has  paid  large  sums  as  fees 
to  attorneys ;  $140,000  have  been  paid  to  the 
employ^  of  the  road,  under  the  receivership 
of  the  State  when  first  seized  by  Governor 
Lindsay. 

On  the  9th  of  September  Governor  Houston 
senc  a  special  message  to  the  Le^slatnre  con- 
cerning this  corporation,  in  which  he  said : 

Sinoe  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  Governor.  I  find  the  oomplloations  connected 
with  the  Alabama  6b  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  its 
oompany,  so  numerous  and  extensive,  that  fear  may 
be  properly  entertained  that  the  important  interests 
of  the  State,  arising  out  of  the  indorsement  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Company  for  the  construction  of  that 
road  may  be  seriously  endangered.  I  regard  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  State  that  it  shall  not 
in  any  sense  become  a  party  to  any  of  the  suits 
pending  in  the  Federal  courts  touching  the  interest 
of  that  road.  Nor  should  the  State  submit  its  inter- 
est, or  rights  secured  by  statute,  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  courts,  or  do  any  act  tending  to  defeat  or 
impair  its  statutonr  lien.  With  the  view  that  the 
true  condition  of  the  road  and  the  State^a  interests 
therein  mav  be  ascertained,  and  the  future  policy  of 
the  State  for  the  protection  of  its  interests  in  this 
regard  be  determined,  I  invite  your  early  attention 
to  the  subject,  assuring  yon  of  my  purpose  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  your  efforts  to  protect  the  righto 
or  the  State. 

The  South  &  North  Alabama  Railroad  has 
complied  with  the  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, approved  April  21,  1878,  and  has  surren- 
dered her  indorsed  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$8,635,000,  and  received  from  the  State  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $841,000,  under  said  act  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  Savannah  &  Memphis  Railroad  has 
made  no  default  in  payment  of  its  interest,  and 
has  completed  twenty  miles  of  additional  road, 
for  the  examination  of  which  commissioners 
have  been  appointed,  but  have  not  yet  re- 
ported. 

The  other  railroads  for  which  the  State  has 
indorsed  bonds  are  in  default  in  the  payment 
of  interest  on  their  bonds,  and  those  which  are 
incomplete  are  doing  nothing  in  the  constmc* 
tion  of  their  roads. 

ALASKA.  This  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  formerly  known  as  Russian 
America,  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the 
North  American  Oontinent  lying  west  of  the 
141st  parallel  of  west  longitude,  together  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Pacifio 
Ocean  and  the  British  dominions.  The  Terri- 
tory also  includes  all  the  islands  near  the  coast 
and  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago, 
except  Behring  and  Oopper  Islands,  on  the 
coast  of  Kamtchatka.  The  area  of  Alaska,  in- 
cluding the  islands,  is  580,107  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1870  was  29,097,  of  whom 
26,848  were  natives  of  the  Territory,  1,421 
hdf-breeds,  488  Russians,  and  850  were  natives 
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of  the  United  States  and  foreignelv,  not  Rns-  A  still  wanner  and  moister  climate  is  charao- 

siftiM.    There  are  not  more  than  1,600  com-  teristic  of  the  Sitka  district.    The  town  of 

yltUlj  civilized  inhabitants.    Sitka,  or  New  Sitka  is  said  to  be  the  rainiest  place  in  the 

Arehangelf  is  the  capital,  and  only  consider-  world  ontside  of  the  tropics.    From  60  to  90 

able  town  of  the  Territory ;  it  is  situated  on  a  inches  of  rain  fall  annually,  and  the  nmnber 

gnuJl   bat  commodions  harbor  on   Baranov  of  rainy  days  in-  each  year  varies  from  a  min- 

hiand,  in  latitude  67^  8'  north  and  longitude  imum  of  190  to  a  maximum  of  285.     The 

185^  17'  west.    It  was  long  the  headquarters  mean  annual  temperature  is  44° ;  but  the  aver- 

of  the  Russian-American  Fur  Company,  though  age  temperature  in  winter  is  proportionately 

the  natural  centre  of  the  fur-trade  is  the  island  much  higher  than  in  summer,  being  only  a  lit- 

ofKodiak,  south  of  the  Aliaskapeninsula.    At  tie  below  the  freezing-point;  while  the  ezces- 

the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Territory  to  the  sire  rains  in  summer  make  that  season  unduly 

United  States  in  1867,  Sitka,  although  founded  cold.    Ice  fit  for  consumption  scarcely  ever 

io  the  last  century,  was  Httle  better  than  a  col-  forms  at  Sitka. 

lectionoflog-huts,  about  one  hundred  in  num-  The  agricultural  resources  of  Alaska  are 
ber,  with  a  few  jnperior  buildings  occupied  practically  confined  to  the  Aleutian  and  Sitka 
by  goyernment  omcers.  St.  Paul,  the  prinoi*  districts.  The  abundant  growth  of  rich  peren- 
pal  settlement  on  Kodiak  Island,  is  the  main  nial  grasses  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  affords 
depot  of  the  seal-fisheries,  and  is  surrounded  by  excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  but  no  grain  has 
tbe  best  farming-land  in  the  Territory.  Next  ever  been  raised  there,  and  the  only  vegetables 
in  importance  as  a  settlement  is  Captain^s  Har-  which  have  succeeded  are  radishes,  turnips, 
bor,  on  the  idund  of  Unalashka,  where  is  found  and  lettuce.  The  most  fertile  land  is  found  at 
the  best  anchorage  in  the  Aleutian  group.  The  Cook^s  Inlet  on  Kodiak  Island,  and  among  the 
remaining  civilized  places  in  Alaska  consist  for  Aleutians,  where  good  oats,  barley,  and  root- 
tbe  most  part  of  smaU  trading-posts  scattered  crops,  can  be  raised  without  much  difficulty, 
throoghout  the  country,  the  principal  of  them  Whether  the  potato  can  ever  be  successfully 
being  Fort  Yukon,  near  latitude  66**  north,  the  cultivated  in  Alaska,  is  doubtful.  In  the  most 
most  northerly  station  of  the  Hudson  Bay  favored  farming  districts  the  agricultural  pro- 
Company.  The  interior  of  Alaska  has  been  bul,  duction  can  scarcely  ever  exceed  the  local  de- 
little  explored,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  coun-  mand. 

trr  is  confined  miunly  to  the  islands,  the  coasts,  The  leading  industries  of  Alaska  are  the  fish- 

aod  a  few  of  the  larger  rivers.    The  entire  eries  and  the  fur-trade.    In  1870,  the  product 

coast  line  of  the  Territory,  without  including  of  the  fisheries,  in  salted  codfish  alone,  was  10,- 

the  smaller  uidentationa,  measures  4,000  miles  612,000  pounds.    Tbe  great  source  of  wealth 

in  length,  and  is  bounded  by  three  seas,  the  ofthe  Territory,  and  its  commercial  importance, 

Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  Behring  Sea  on  is  the  production  of  fur-seal  skins.    The  total 

the  west,  and  the  North  Pacific  on  the  south,  annual  catch  of  fur-seals  throughout  the  world 

The  climate  is  by  no  means  as  severe  as  that  has  been  estimated,  by  high  authority,  at  160,- 

of  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  eastern  coast  000,  of  which  100,000  are  taken  from  the  wa- 

of  Xorth  America.    In  regard  both  to  climate  ters  of  Alaska.    The  value  of  the  entire  fur- 

and  agriculture,  the  Territory  is  naturally  di-  products  of  Alaska  has  been  stated  at  upward 

risible  into  three  regions :  the  Yukon  district,  of  $1,200,000  per  annum.    Prior  to  1867,  the 

C4)mpri8mg  all  the  country  north  of  the  Alas-  large  fur-products  of  this  country  were  col- 

kan  Mountains;   the  Aleutian  district,   com-  lected  by  the  Russian  -  American  Fur  Oom- 

prising  the  islands  of  that  name  and  the  penin-  pany  of  St.  Petersburg,  through  its  agents  in 

sola;  and  the  Sitka  district,  comprising  the  Alaska,  and,  being  concentrated  annually  at 

remainder  df  the  Territory.    In  the  Yukon  dis-  Sitka,  were  forwarded  by  ship  to  London  and 

trict  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  26°  St.  Petersburg.    The  furs  are  mainly  those  of 

Fahr.,  and  the  ground  remains  frozen  to  within  the  fur-seal  taken  in  two  small  islands  in  Beh- 

two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface  throughout  the  ring's  Sea ;   the  sea-otter  skins  taken  mostly 

Eommer.    The  amount  of  rainfall  is  not  accu-  along  the  shores  of  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  Isl- 

rstely  known.   In  winter  the  ice  on  the  Yukon,  ands ;   and,  general  furs,  such  as  beaver,  fox, 

which  is  the  chief  river  of  Alaska,  averages  marten,  bear,  etc.,  found  in  the  forests  of  the 

five  feet  in  thickness,  and,  where  there  is  suffi-  main-land.    These  are  nearly  all  collected  by 

cient  water,  it  has  been  known  to  freeze  to  a  the  natives  ofthe  Territory,  and  by  them  traded 

^epth  of  nine  feet.    The  summer  is  short,  dry,  off  for  the  necessities  of  their  mode  of  life, 

and  hot    May,  June,  and  July  constitute  the  The  fur-sealing  on  the  two  islands  of  St.  Paul 

pleasant  season ;  then  the  rainy  weather  be-  and  St.  Greorge,  situated  three  hundred  miles 

gins  and  lasts  till  October.    The  lowest  tern-  from  any  other  land,  is  a  special  branch  of  the 

ptratnre  ever  recorded  in  this  region  was  —70°  trade.    These  islands  are  the  summer  home  of 

Fahr.    The  climate  of  the  Aleutian  district  is  these  peculiar  animals,  to  which  they  resort 

wanner,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  from  May  to  November  in  each  year,  for  the 

firum  Sd"*  to  40^  Fahr.    The  average  annuid  purposes   of  reproduction,  rearing   of  theur 

rainfall  is  about  40  inches,  distributed  among  young,  and  shedding  their  coats  of  hair.    As 

150  rainy  days  in  each  year.    January,  Feb-  winter  approaches  they  all  migrate,  and  are 

rnary,  and  June,  are  the  pleasantest  months,  not  seen  again  until  the  following  spring.    Dur- 
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ing  the  summer  millions  of  these  animals  line  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  22, 
the  shores  for  miles,  and,  notwithstanding  that  1874,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
thousands  are  killed  each  year,  they  continue  ury  to  appoint  a  person  qualified  by  experl- 
to  multiply  and  increase.  The  demand  for  ence  and  education  to  visit  the  trading-st&- 
this  particular  fur  having  increased  very  large-  tions  and  Indian  villages  in  the  Territory  of 
ly  in  recent  years,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  Alaska,  Seal  Islands,  and  the  large  islands  Id 
importance  to  preserve  the  race  of  fur-seals.  Behring^s  Sea,  to  collect  authentic  information 
In  1868  parties  from  San  Francisco,  Oalifornia,  relating  to  the  varied  interests  of  the  Gov- 
and  New  London,  Oonnectiout,  visited  the  ial-  ernment  in  that  Territory  and  the  a^acent  re- 
ands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  and  secured  gions,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott  was  designated  as 
large  numbers  of  these  skins.  As  the  fur-  a  special  agent  for  that  purpose.  The  report 
bearing  seal  had  been  nearly  exterminated  in  presented  by  him  to  the  Treasury  Department 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Congress  of  the  as  the  result  of  his  labors  contains  a  compre- 
United  States  extended  special  jurisdiction  hensive  statement  of  the  character  of  the 
over  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Greorge,  country,  the  condition  of  the  natives,  the  pres- 
forbade  any  one  to  go  there  without  authority,  ent  state  of  the  seal  and  (^her  fisheries,  and 
and  in  due  time  passed  a  judicious  law  to  gov-  the  trade  of  the  Territory,  with  minute  de- 
em the  taking  of  the  animals ;  sent  proper  scriptions  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  seal 
persons  to  enforce  the  same,  leased  the  islands,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  as  also  many 
and  laid  a  tax  upon  the  skins  taken,  which  is  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
producing  an  annual  revenue  to  the  Govern-  ment  of  the  natives,  the  preservation  of  the 
ment  of  over  $800,000.  The  law  wisely  pro-  seal-fisheries,  and  the  economical  collection 
vides  that  none  but  male  seals  shall  be  killed,  of  the  revenue.  No  more  satisfactory  exhibit 
The  breeding  females,  the  young,  and  old  bulls,  of  the  condition  of  the  Territory  and  of  its 
are  not  molested.  The  proper  season  for  kill-  probable  resources  has  hitherto  been  presonted 
ing  is  strictly  observed,  and  thus  the  animals  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
are  likely  long  to  continue  to  supply  their  The  Government  has  derived  an  income 
beautiful  fur.  from  the  tax  on  seal-skins  and  from  the  rent 
The  seal-islands  of  Alaska  are  leased  by  the  of  the  fur-seal  islands,  since  the  acquisition  of 
United  States  Government  to  the  Alaska  Oom-  the  Territory,  as  follows : 

mercial  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  corpora-    Tax  on  teal-sklDs 11450,219  75 

tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  California.    g«°t  oj  ftiMeai  Wands.  ...... .^ i70,4S0  73 

nil           °t          MM,           11*          i.*i.AU*  otiie  of  seal-sklna   taken   by  GtoTemment 

The  number  of  fur-seal  skms  which  this  com-  agents,  under  section  6,  act  July  1, 1870. . .        89,529  17 

pany  are  allowed  to  take  is  now  limited  to  ^,  ^  ^  ^ 

100,000  per  annum;    this  entire  product  is  Making  a  totallncome  of $1,850^29  67 

sent  to  London,  and  there  sold  at  the  great  ALEXANDER,  William  Cowpeb,  LL.  D.,  a 
semi-annual  auctions.  The  company  are  distinguished  lawyer,  scholar,  and  political 
under  heavy  personal  bonds  to  the  Govern-  leader,  of  New  Jersey,  for  fifteen  years  past 
ment,  faithfully  to  observe  all  laws  of  Con-  the  President  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  So- 
gress  relative  to  the  time  and  mode  of  killing  ciety  of  New  York,  born  in  Yir^nia  in  1806; 
the  animals,  and  the  treatment  of  their  na-  died  in  New  York  City  August  23,  1874.  He 
tive  employes.  They  have  the  exclusive  right  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  Archibald  Alex- 
to  capture  the  fur-seisd  at  St.  George  and  St.  ander,  D.  D.,  the  celebrated  pulpit  orator  and 
Paul  Islands,  but  all  other  kinds  of  fur-bearing  theological  professor,  and  a  brother  of  James 
animals  may  be  taken  by  any  persons,  and  the  W.  Joseph  Addison,  Henry  M.,  Samuel  D., 
general  fur-trade  is  open  to  free  competition,  and  Archibald  Alexander,  Jr.,  all  eminent  in 
The  company  have  from  sixteen  to  twenty  their  several  professions.  William  C.  Alexau- 
trading-posts  on  the  main-land  and  islands  of  der  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1824, 
Alaska,  at  which  are  gathered  every  year  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  when 
large  numbers  of  furs  and  skins.  They  em-  he  soon  attained  distinction  both  for  bis  pro- 
ploy  about  a  dozen  vessels,  and  a  corps  of  found  legal  attainments  and  his  remarkable 
traders  or  factors,  and  concentrate  their  gath-  and  commanding  eloquence  as  an  advocate, 
erings  annually  at  San  Francisco,  whence  they  He  early  took  an  active  part  in  political  mat- 
are  forwarded  to  the  best  markets.  The  ex-  ters,  never  seeking,  and  often  peremptorily 
tent  of  the  far-trade  of  Alaska  is  indicated  in  declining  office,  but  ever  striving  to  maintain 
the  following  approximative  statement  of  the  principle,  integrity,  and  honor.  He  was  for 
number  of  skins  annually  brought  to  San  Fran-  several  years  President  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Cisco :  New  Jersey ;  and,  sorely  against  his  will,  was 
Fur-seal,  100,000;  hair-seal,  150;  sea-ot-  the  nearly  successful  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ter,  8,700;  land-otter,  1,500;  silver  fox,  475;  ernorship  of  the  State.  He  would  have  been 
blue  fox,  8,400 ;  cross  fox,  1,200 ;  red  fox,  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
6,400 ;  white  fox,  575 ;  beaver,  17,600;  mar-  by  a  large  minority,  but  he  prohibited  the  use 
ten,  10,700;  sable,  600;  mink,  6,700;  bear,  of  his  name.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Peace 
425;  musquash,  4,000;  lynx,  250;  ermine,  Congress  in  1861.  It  was  while  thus  esteemed 
1,850;  squirrel,  100;  bird -skins,  100;  rein-  and  honored  that  he  withdrew  almost  entirely 
deer-skins,  100 ;  moose-skins,  200.  from  political  life,  to  devote  himself  as  he  has 
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done  with  great  assiduity  and  zeal,  to  the  in-  this  respect  Mexico  is  among  the  foremost ; 

terestg  of  life  assurance.    He  was  chosen  Presi-  nor  are  the  five  Central- American  states,  spite 

dent  of  the  Eqaitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  their  endless  international  disputes,  forget- 

at  Its  organization  in  1859,  and  remained  in  fal  of  the  happy  results  to  be  obtained  by  the 

that  ofiBce  till  his  death ; '  and,  by  his  com-  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.    Large  appro* 

manding  influence,  and    his  rare   executive  priations  have  been  made  during  the  year  for 

ability,  won  for  it  an  unprecedented  success,  the  construction  of  school-houses,  and  the  im-. 

Though  an  elegant  and  forcible  writer,  and  an  portation  of  books  and  teachers,  for  which 

eloqoent  speaker,  he  had  published  very  lit-  purpose  agents  have  already  been  dispatched 

tie  beyond  occasional   addresses  and    argn-  to  the  United  States  by  more  than  one  of  those 

ments.    He  took  a  deep  interest  in  education  little  republics. 

generally,  and  especially  in  the  prosperity  of        An  alliance  between  the  republics  of  the 

Princeton  College.    He  made  the  address  of  Pacific  and  Atlantic  had  been  suggested  for  the 

welcome  to  President  McCosh  on  his  inaugu-  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  republican  prin- 

ration,  which  was  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  ciples  in  all  of  them ;   but,  notwithstanding 

greeting,  although  he  had  but  a  few  hours  for  some  diplomatic  steps  already  takeuj  it  is  not 

its  preparation.     He  received  the  honorary  de-  probable  that  tlie  project  will  receive  much 

(Tree  of  LL  D.  from  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  serious  consideration. 
Fa.,  in  1860.  ANGLICAN    CHURCHES.      The    Publie 

AMERICA.     The  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Worship  Beffulatian  Aet.-^n  the  20th  of 

States  of  North  America  was  attended  with  April  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury   intro- 

no  unusoal  event.    A  favorable  summer  re-  duced  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for  the  bet- 

iiolted  in  large  and  abundant  harvests.    In  the  ter  administration  of  the  laws  respectmg  the 

United  States  some  disturbances  arose  with  regulation  of  public  worship.    He  supported 

small  parties  of  Indians,  and  in  Louisiana  the  it  with  a  strong  argument,  showing  the  neoes- 

diasatisfaction  with  the  State  government  con-  sity  for  additional  legislation  to  suppress  irregu- 

tinoed,  and  required  the  presence  of  a  small  larities  in  ritual,  and  preserve  the  peace  and 

force  of  tlie  United  States  troops.    A  disturb-  harmony  of  the  Church.    The  bill  was  long 

ance  tlao  arose  at  Yicksburg,  between  blacks  and  fully  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 

and  whites  {see  Mississippi).    The  question  of  passed  its  third  reading  toward  the  end  of  June, 

mixed  schools  of  white  and  black  children  was  In  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  again  sub- 

eitensively  discussed  in  the  Southern  States,  in  jected  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny.   Of  the  speeches 

anticipation  of  the  passage  of  a  *^  civil  rights  **  made  in  this  House,  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone 

act  by  Congress.    Financial  affairs  throughout  against  the  bill,  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  that  of 

the  coantry  continued  in  an  uncertain  state,  Mr.  Disraeli  in  favor  of  it,  on  the  16th  of  July, 

and  a  general  embarrassment  prevailed.    The  received  the  most  attention.    The  bill  passed 

relations  with  foreign  governments  have  been  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8d  of  August^ 

of  the  most  peacefiS  character.  having  received  some  amendments  which  were 

With  the  exception  of  the  Plate  provinces,  concurred  in  without  delay  by  the  House  of 

where  absolute  tranquillity  has  been  unknown  Lords,  and  it  became  a  law  on  the  7th  of 

since  the  Paraguayan  War,  the  whole  of  South  August.    It  is  commonly  cited  by  its  shorter 

America  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  profound  peace ;  title,  as  "  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act, 

and  it  would  seem  as  if  political  turmoils  and  1874."      It  provides    that    the   Archbishops 

internecine  strifes  had  at  last  ceased  to  be  the  of  Canterbury  and  York  may,  with  the  ap- 

nonnal  occupation  of  the  people,  and  were  proval  of  her  Migesty,  or  that  her  Majesty 

about  to  give  place  to  the  development  of  those  may,  if  the  archbishops  fail  to  act,  appoint  a 

inexiiaustible  natural    resources  which  rank  suitably-qualified  person  to  be,  during  good 

the  South- American  states  among  the  richest  behavior,  a  judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of 

and  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Industrial  en-  Canterbury  and  York.    In  case  of  a  vacancy 

terprise  is  carried  on  with  unabating  energy  in  in  the  office  of  official  principal  of  the  Arches 

Chili  and  Peru,  and  commercial  intercourse  is  Court  of  Canterbury,  or  of  official  principal  or 

rapidly  extending  between  all  the  countries  and  auditor  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  York,  or  of 

the  United  States  and  Europe.    Railways  and  Master  of  the  Faculties  to  the  Archbishop  of 

telegraphs  are  multiplying  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Canterbury,  this  judge  shall  become  ex  offieio 

Pern,  Chili,  and  the  Argentine  Republic ;  and  such  official,  principal,  auditor,  or  Master  of  the 

a  concession  was  granted  in  the  course  of  1874,  Faculties.    The  judge,  before  entering  upon 

for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  to  his  office,  must  file  a  declaration  that  he  is  a 

nnite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  bring-  member  of  the  Church  of  England.     It  is 

inp:  Buenos  Ayres  within  sixty  hours  of  Valpa-  further  provided  that  "  if  the  archdeacon  of 

raise.    The  completion  of  the  submarine  cable  the  archdeaconry,  or  a  church-member  of  the 

from  Lisbon  to  Pemambuco  has  put  almost  all  parish,  or  any  three  parishioners  within  which 

of  Sonth  America  in  direct  connection  with  archdeaconry  or  narish  any  church  or  bnrial- 

the  great  telegraphic  net- work  of  our  globe ;  ground  is  situated,  or  for  the  use  of  any  part 

and  local  lines  are  fast  extending  the  links  to  of  which  any  burial-ground  is  legally  provided, 

ererr  comer  of  the  country.    Education  is  the  or  in  case  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches, 

object  of  much  zeal  in  aJl  the  states ;  and  in  any  three  inhabitants  of  the  diocese,"  being 
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members  of  the  Ohnrch  of  England,  male  per-  the  incmnbent  complained  againat  shall  be- 
sons  of  full  age,  and  qnaliHed  by  residence,  come  void,  and  the  patron  may  make  a  new 
*^ shall  be  of  the  opinion — 1.  That  in  such  appointment;  bat  he  shall  not  reappoint  the 
church  any  alteration  in  or  addition  to  the  person  who  has  been  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
fabric,  ornaments,  or  furniture  thereof  has  been  oeedings.  In  case  the  bishop  is  the  patron 
made  without  lawful  authority,  or  that  any  of  the  benefice,  the  incumbent  of  which  is  pro- 
decoration  forbidden  by  law  has  been  Intro-  ceeded  against,  or  is  unable  to  act  in  the  case, 
duced  into  such  church ;  or,  2.  That  the  incum-  the  archbishop  of  his  province  is  authorized  to 
bent  has  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  act  in  his  place ;  if  the  archbishop  is  the  pa- 
used or  permitted  to  be  used  in  such  church  or  tron  or  is  disabled,  it  is  provided  that  the 
burial-ground  any  unlawful  ornament  of  the  Queen  shall  appoint  an  archbishop  or  bishop  to 
minister  of  the  church,  or  neglected  to  use  any  act  in  his  stead.  In  cases  in  which  a  cathedral 
prescribed  ornament  or  vesture;  or,  8.  That  or  collegiate  church  is  involved,  the  duties 
the  incumbent  has  within  the  preceding  twelve  otherwise  assigned  in  the  act  to  the  bishop  of 
months  failed  to  observe,  or  caused  to  be  ob-  the  diocese  are  to  be  performed  by  the  visitor, 
served,  the  directions  contained  in  the  Book  Complaints  concerning  the  fabric,  ornaments, 
of  Common  Prayer  relating  to  the  performance,  furniture,  or  decorations  of  such  cathedral  or 
in  such  church  or  burial-ground,  of  the  ser-  collegiate  church  must  be  made  against  the 
vices,  rites,  and  ceremonies  ordered  by  the  dean  and  chapter  thereof;  complaints  concern- 
said  Book,  or  has  made  or  permitted  to  be  ing  the  ornaments  of  the  minister,  or  the  man- 
made  any  unlawful  addition  to,  alteration  o^  ner  or  form  of  conducting  the  services  must  be 
or  omissiouT  from  such  services,  rites^  and  cere-  made  against  the  clerk  in  holy  orders  who  is 
monies,"  such  person  or  persons  may  represent  alleged  to  have  offended  in  the  matter  com- 
the  same  to  the  bishop :  Provided^  that  no  pro-  plained  of;  and  the  visitor  shall  have  the  same 
ceedings  shall  be  taken  concerning  any  altera-  powers  as  to  the  infliction  and  execution  of 
tion  in,  or  addition  to,  the  fabric  of  a  church  penalties  as  are  given  to  the  judge  and  bishop 
which  has  been  completed  five  years  before  in  the  case  of  other  ministers.  This  act  is  to 
making  complaint.  The  bishop  on  receiving  go  into  force  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875. 
the  representation  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  for  or- 
parties,  hear  the  case,  and  pronounce  such  judg-  ganization  March  6th,  in  St.  PauPs  Cathedral, 
ment  and  issue  such  monition  as  he  may  think  The  Bishop  of  London  presided  at  the  opening 
proper :  "  Provided^  that  no  judgment,  so  pro-  meeting,  in  the  absence  of  the  archbishop,  who 
nounced  by  the  bishops,  shall  be  considered  as  was  ill.  The  Latin  sermon  was  preached  by 
finally  deciding  any  question  of  law  so  that  it  Dr.  Merivale,  Dean  of  Ely.  The  venerable 
may  not  again  be  raised  by  the  parties."  If  R.  Bickersteth,  D.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  Bucking- 
the  parties  do  not  give  their  consent  to  the  ham  and  Vicar  of  Aylesbury,  was  elected  prol- 
hearing  by  the  bishop,  he  shall  forthwith  trans-  ocutor  of  the  Lower  House.  He  made  an  open- 
mit  the  representation  to  the  archbishop  of  the  ing  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of 
province,  and  the  archbishop  *^  shall  forthwith  convocation  during  the  previous  five  years, 
require  the  judge  to  hear  the  matter  of  the  He  regarded  the  question  of  the  Athanasian 
representation  at  any  place  within  the  diocese  Creed  as  set  at  rest,  at  least  for  a  generation,  by 
or  province,  or  in  London  or  Westminster."  means  of  the  synodical  declaration  which  had 
Failure  by  the  person  complained  of  to  answer  been  adopted  in  1878.  The  revision  of  the  £ng- 
the  representation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  denial  lish  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would,  he 
of  its  truth  or  relevancy.  The  judge  is  given  thought,  unless  the  existence  of  this  Convoca- 
the  usual  powers  of  a  court  of  record,  and  is  tion  were  cut  prematurely  short  by  some  politi- 
authorized  to  pronounce  judgment,  issue  moni-  cal  convulsion,  be  presented  by  it  to  the  criti- 
tions,  and  make  orders  for  costs.  An  appeal  cal  judgment  of  Biblical  students.  He  trusted 
lies  from  his  judgment  or  monition  to  her  that  the  work  would  be  found  to  be  worthy  of 
M^'esty  in  council.  Obedience  to  the  monition  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  present  authorized 
or  order  of  the  bishops  or  judge  "  shall  be  en-  version,  and  in  time  come  to  occupy  the  posi- 
forced,  if  necessary,"  by  an  order  inhibiting  the  tion  that  incomparable  volume  now  held.  He 
incumbent  from  performing  any  service  of  the  expressed' the  hope  that  some  legislative  action 
Church,  or  otherwise  exercising  the  cure  of  would  be  taken  to  give  power  to  the  Queen  to 
souls  within  the  diocese  for  a  term  not  exceed-  subdivide  unwieldy  dioceses ;  and  he  thought 
ing  three  months ;  which  inhibition  shall  not,  that  by  this  means  the  Bub»iect  of  the  reform 
however,  be  relaxed  until  the  incumbent  shall  of  convocation  might  be  satisfactorily  settled, 
have  undertaken  in  writing  to  pay  due  obedi-  He  hoped  that  the  movement  which  had  been 
ence  to  the  monition  or  order,  or  the  part  begun  in  convocation  for  intercommunion  with 
thereof  which  shall  not  have  been  annulled,  the  Churches  of  the  East  would  tend  to  pro- 
If,  however,  the  inhibition  shall  remain  in  force  mote  the  union  of  the  universal  Church.  After 
for  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  is-  effecting  their  organization,  both  Houses  were 
suing  the  monition,  or  if  a  second  inhibition  in  adjourned  to  April  28th. 
regard  to  the  same  monition  shall  be  issued  On  the  29th  of  April  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
within  three  years  from  the  relaxation  of  an  field,  in  the  Upper  House,  presented  a  number 
inhibition,  the  benefice  or  preferment  held  by  of  petitions  on  the  subject  of  a  second  Paa- 
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• 

Anglican  Conncil.    He  referred  to  addresses  Church  disoipline,  and  inyiting  it  to  give  its 

which  had  come  from  Canada,  from  the  West  opinion  regarding  the  inhibition  of  practices 

Indian  bishops,  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  affecting  the  ritnal  of  the  Church  declared  un- 

Chnrch  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  lawful  by  the  courts  (as  presented  in  the  new 

Church  in  Australia,  on  the  subject ;  and  ex-  bill),  and  the  relation  of  such  inhibition  to  the 

pressed  himself  oonvinced  that  so  general  a  liberty  of  the  clergy.    The  reply  of  the  Lower 

call  for  a  conference  indicated  that  the  time  House  was  conveyed  in  the  following  dedara- 

had  come  when   the   Anglican    communion  tion: 

should  have  an  acknowledged  head.  He  The  Lower  House  of  the  Gonvooation  of  Canter- 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com-  huir^  in  annwer  to  the  two  questions  submitted  to  it 
mittee  of  both  Houses  of  Convocation  to  con-  ^7    i,,,^"**^  *^®  president,  on  AprU  28,  1874,  re- 

aider  a  report  as  to  what  was  the  exact  posi-  •^T'*/   l^n??*71^"  t          tt        j        jv      *     n 

^:     .  L  .  \tl     *7  •y.VV      " »  •^"«^'^**^^"  K   tj,  1.  (a.)  That  the  Lower  House  does  adhere  to  all 

tion  that  the  Archbishop  oi  Canterbury  lield  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  **  clergy  disci- 

with  regard  to  the  different  branches  of  the  pline "  passed  by  the  late  Lower  House,  in  the  ses- 

Church  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  sions  of  June,  1889 ;  but  that  the  Lower  House 

that  his  Grace  should  be  requested  to  convene  ^«?.J<i  ^^J«5'  to  thwr  partial  oppllcation  for  the  cor- 

.  »^,.^.»i  ^^-r.^«««««  ^r  ♦i^^  A  »»i:^««  ^^^.»,,»  rection  of  a  particular  dasa  of  oifenses ;  as  the  reso- 

a  general  conference  of  the  Anglican  commun-  i^tions  of  the  late  Lower  House  were'  intended  by 

ion  in  continuation   of  that   of   1867.       I  he  the  Lower  House  to  be  applied  to  the  general  ref- 

archbishop,  in  speaking  upon  this  motion,  re-  ormation  of  all  procedure  in  all  cases  tried  in  ecole* 

marked  that,  with  regard  to  the  former  con-  alastical  courts.   (6.)  That  the  Lower  House  "recom- 

had  distmctly  disavowed  any  dauns  of  author-  of  a  plan  for  the  purpose  with  a  view  to  an  applioa- 

ity,  and  that  it  was  still  more  necessary  to  do  tion  to  the  crown  for  ^*  assent  and  license  "  to  enact 

80  now,  on  account  of  the  changes  which  had  it,  and  idso  with  a  view  to  obtain  suoh  statutable  aid 

taken  place  in  the  status  of  colonial  churches.  ^^  Parliament  aa  may  be  found  needful. 

By  the  act  of  the  home  Government  each  of  On  the  Ist  day  of  May,  the  Lower  House  re- 

these  churches  was  now  an  independent  and  solved : 

voluntary  communion,  possessing,  as  in  the  That  this  House,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 

act  of  forming,  a  definite  constitution.     They  speeder  legislation  in  the  matters  involved  in  the 

did  not  recognize  their  bishops  as  alone  rep-  question  proposed  to  this  House  by  his  Grace  the 

resenting  the  Church,  and  did  not  give  them  ^r«"*^«°*\«^»{:?ff  '^^  inability  to  approve  the  pro- 

T^r.«.<^i.  T/>  A^^iA^   «»v^«    i««r-    «.«^  ^.vAf«;.^o..  Visions  of  the  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House 

power  to  decide   upon  laws   and   doctrmes.  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  purpose,  and  now  requesU  that  his 

Ine  motion  of  the  bishop   of  Lichfield  was  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  appointment  of  a 

amended  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  directing  committee  of  this  House  to  consider  the  provisions 

that  its  provisions  be  communicated  to  the  of  the  said  bill ;  and  ftirther  to  request  that  his 

Primate  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  was  ^^^  \l  wcefv^s^uch'Sri?  ^'''''''^*^°''  '^  "^ 

adopted.    The  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  ^^/^  ^nJ  also  that  his  Grace 'wiU  bo  pleased  to 

Lichfield,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  Peterbor-  direct  that  it  be  an  instruction  of  the  committee  to 

ough,  were  appointed  to  act  on  the  committee,  inquire  whether  the  particular  mode  of  action  for 

The  committee  made  a  report  in  the  Upper  the  purposes  in  question,  and  especiiUly  for  faoilitat- 

T(r^n^«.  ««    ♦!»«>   in*K    /*^  T.,iw    vA/i^vn-mAn^K^i.  uiff  thc  prooeediDflfs  itt  thc  Eoclosiastical  Courts  of 

Hoase  on   the   10th  of  July,   recommending  ^»peai, Would  be'^the  proper  "canonical  drains" 

that  a  second  meetmg  of  the  Laiubetn  Oon-  ^Jth  a  view  to  application  to  the  crown  for  "  assent 

ference  be  convoked  by  his  Grace  the  arch-  and  license"  to  enact  them;  and  (b)  further  to  in- 

bishop,  for  the  year  1876 ;  that  then  the  work  quire  into  the  measure  of  statutory  aid  which  It  may 

begun  in  1867  be  continued,  and  the  reports  of  ^«  ^^^^^  ^  °^**^  ^«>"»  Parliament, 

committees  be  taken  into  consideration ;  also,  The  archbishop  replied  in  behalf  of  the  Up- 

that  the  relation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  per  House  to  these  resolutions,  that  the  Lower 

borv  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  Anglican  com-  House,  by  adhering  to  the  resolutions  of  1869, 

monion  be  that  of  primate  among  archbishops,  appeared  to  agree  in  the  principles  embodied 

primates,  metropolitans,  and  bishops.  in  the  proposals  which  were  then  before  the 

On  the  28th  of  April  petitions,  influentially  public  for  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  indud- 

figned,  in  relation  to  the  bill  introduced  in  the  mg  morals  and  doctrine.      Their   lordships 

House  of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  (the  bishops)  were  quite  ready  to  consider  aU 

terbary  for  the  regulation  of  public  worship,  the  matters,  but  they  regarded  it  as  desirable 

Were  presented  in  the  Upper  House  of  Con-  that  the  various  subjects  should  not  be^  unne- 

vocation  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  cessarily  united  together,  and  were  anxious  to 

in  the  Lower  House  by  the  Dean  of  St  PauPs.  separate  those   relating    to  public   worship. 

In  offering  the  memorials,  the  Bishop  of  Peter-  The  appointment  of  the  committee  as  asked 

borough  made  an  address,  the  tone  of  which  for  was  agreed  to.    The  committee  appointed 

was  in  favor  of  restraining  lawlessness,  but  under  the  resolutions  cited  above  made  a  re- 

agamst  permitting  infringements  of  the  jast  port  to  the  Lower  House,  May  7th,  suggesting 

rights  and  liberty  of  the  clergy.    The  Bishop  that  further  regulations  respecting  the  conduct 

of  Lincoln  spoke  in  favor  of  toleration.     In  of  the  service  according  to  the  use  of  the 

the  Lower  House  a  message  was  received  from  Church  of  England  should  be  by  canon  rather 

the  Upper  House  asking  whether  it  still  ad-  than  by  statute,  and  suggesting  a  number  of  ob- 

bered  to  its  action  of  1869  on  the  subject  of  jeotions  to  the  archbishop's  buL    They  reoom- 
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mended  several  specific  amendments  to  the  Whereat^  In  the  84th  Artide  it  is  affirmed  thtt 

bilL  and  professed  that,  even  with  these  modi-  ^J^'"/  national  Church  has  authority  to   retain, 

«     ;.  ^„\.v„ ,^_    «««!  i«  ♦^  •««««•  «„A«^  i««  change,   and   abohsh  ceremonies  or   rites    of  th« 

fications,  they  were  nnable  to  recommend  leg-  church  ordained  only  by  man's  authority:   And 

islation  m  the  manner  proposed  by  the  bill,  whereas^  In  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common 

They  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  Prayer  it  is  affirmed  that  rites  and  ceremonies,  beins 

"  Oharch  Discipline  Act "  were  repealed,  and  in  their  nature'*  things  indifferent^"  may  be  changed 

the  existmg  consistory  courts  were  reformed,  ?Pon  weighty  and  important  considerations,  accord- 

wio  0A.10UUA5  ^.vuotouvij  w«*vi»      ^^  _»*v      ^**,  ^  ^^^  various  exigencies  of  times  and  ooca- 

there  would  be  httle  difficulty  m  dealmg  expe-  giJ^g .  ^,^  whereas,  A  large  number  of  the  clergy 

ditiously  with  such  cases  as  were  contemplated  and  of  the  faithful  laity  of  the  Church  of  England 

by  the  bill.    The  House  resolved  to  transmit  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  distinctive  dress  in 

this  report  to  the  Upper  House,  with  the  re-  a^"^^"**^""?^*.^!  Holy  Communion  of  the  Body  and 

^«««4.  ♦!,«♦  ♦v,^?*  i^«.iLk:»<.  «r^ni^  ^^^aiA^w,  fiiA  Blood  of  Christ  would  tend  to  reverence  and  edifi- 

quest  that  their  lordships  would  consider  the  ^^^^^ .  ^^  ^,^      j^  would  tend  to  peace  that  the 

objections  it  presented,  and  the  amendments  it  desire  of  the  clergy  and  laity  should  be  granted: 

proposed.     The  Upper  House  replied,  through  Jietolved,  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  use  of  a  dis- 

the  archbishop  :  "  We  have  given  such  con-  tinctive  dress  be  permitved  in  ministering  the  Holv 

sideration  as  we  well  can  to  the  report  which  Communion,  ^"'^{'^{y  a^j  ^'^^^^^.Pl^of^J^^^^^ 

has  been  placed  in  our  hands.    There  are  in  Z^^^  ^  '^^^  ^  ^^''^'  approved>y  lawful 

it  certain  proposed  amendmen^^^^^  ^^    ^.^       ^  j^.      j^    ^^  ^^            ^^^. 

system  of  clergy  discipline  recommended  by  ^.  ^   j    ^                    *'    * 

the  committee,  and  some  worthy  of  senous  V„     . ,  ;.  ..  ^     ,.  ..    ,,         ■,     .     ■,      ., . 

consideration,  ind  they  wiU  receive  very  seri-  ^Tv'^^a  i5'  ^*  t''*S°''?^  understood  nothing  is 

vw«aix*c*a,wii/**,  ou%*  nii^^j  «  .^  *«w^.       ,      ''      _,  gymboliied  by  such  Eucharistic  vcstments  ss  IS  itt 

oils    consideration,   probably   both  here    and  anywayat  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 

elsewhere.    There  are  other  recommendations,  of  England,  as  contained  in  the  order  of  the  Holy 

too,  worthy,  no  doubt,  of  no  less  serious  con-  Communion  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

sideration  than  the  others,  but  which  do  not  The  resolution  and  amendment  were  referred 

approve  themselves  to  the  minority  of  this  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

House ;  but  perhaps,  on  further  consideration,  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Intercom- 

these  objections  may  disappear.    Partly  there  mnnion  with  the  Eastern  Churches  was  pre- 

are  things  in  the  report  which  do,  and  partly  aented  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation 

there  are  things  which  do  not,  commend  them-  on  the  6th  of  May.    A  resolution  was  passed 

selves  to  our  minds,  and  this  difference  of  expressing  gratitude  for  the  directions  issued 

opinion  was  naturally  to  be  expected."    The  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to    his 

Public  Worship  Bill  was  also  discussed  incident-  metropolitans,  instructing  their  clergy  to  per- 

ally  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  in  July,  form  the  rites  of  Christian  burial  for  deceased 

A  gravamen  was  presented  against  it  in  the  members  of  the  English  Church.    A  resolution 

Lower  House ;  and  in  the  Upper  House  the  arcli-  calling  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  use 

bishop  made  an  explanation  respecting  it,  and  his  endeavors  to  secure  intercommunion  be- 

the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  made  some  criticisms  of  it.  tween  the  two  Churches,  and  especially  to  en- 

The  Convocation  proceeded,  at  its  session  in  able  members  of  the  English  Church  residing 

July,  to  discuss  the  fourth  or  final  report  of  the  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  Church  to 

commission  on  ritual.    A  committee  was  ap-  avail  themselves  of  the  rites  and  sacraments  of 

pointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  previous  that  Church,  was,  after  discussion,  withdrawn, 

action  of  the  Lower  House  on  the  subject  of  Measures  were  taken  during  the  earlier  ses- 

ritual,  with  instructions  to  report  as  early  as  sions  of  the  Convocation  for  the  preparation 

convenient  upon  the  "  Ornaments  Rubric  "  and  of  a  Manual  of  Private  Prayers  for  members 

the  position  of  the  celebrant.    The  recom-  ©f  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  submitted  for 

mendations  of  the  commissioners  with  regard  consideration ;  for  the  preparation  of  a  Form 

to  a  daily  service  were  adopted,  as  follows :  ©f  Prayer  to  Almighty  God,  in  behalf  of  the 

The  directions  eon<3eming  the  daily  use  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  to  be  used  on  snita- 

Churoh  services  sre  retained,  not  as  an  indispensa-  ble  occasions,  with  the  sanction  of  the  arch- 

ble  ride,  but  as  a  witness  to  the  value  put  by  the  ^^^^^     ^nd  bishops;   and  for  an  inquiry  into 

Church  on  daily  prayers  and  intercessions,  and  on  .,  ^  ^5««j?««««.  ^/^u^  «»^/v;»4>»vA««f  r^  «  ^««  «4? 

(he  daUy  reading  o£  the  Holy  Scriptures.  the  expediency  of  the  appointment  of  a  day  of 

n^    r^        '.^       -  ^1-    TTTL  1         >.!.    /-i  public  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  missions  of 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Orna-  \^^  ^^^^^^  ^„^^  j^  ^^^^          ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

ments  Rubric,  which  had  been  m  session  m  ^^j^  ^3         ^  ^^^^^^  expedient, 

the  interval  smce  the  last  meeting  (m  May),  ^he  Convocation  of  York  met  for  organiza- 

reported  m  the  Upper  House  the  following  ^^^  j^^.^j,  g^,,     ^^  ^^^^  ^  h^r  Majesty 

resolution,  which  was  adopted :  ^^^  unanimously  adopted,  praying  that  Parlia- 

^  (®«»^i»*?uTh*t  the  Ornaments  Bubrio  is  of  doubt-  ment  would  mamtain  and  unprove  the  laws 

fill  and  difficult  interpretation,  and  that  it  is  most  -,_«„  a\,^  -r.vi/»«4-  ^f  ;T«fA».«^A^AnAA       Af  <>  ai^u 

desirable  that  it  shoulS  be  replaced  by  a  rubric  which  ^P^°  *?«  ^"^l®^*  .7  '°o2?P?u  *°/?;      •     *  ^°^" 

shall  oleariy  define  what  dresses  and  ornaments  of  sequent  meeting,  May  22d,  the  following  reso- 

the  ministers  shall  be  permissible  in  the  Church  of  lution  was  adopted  in  reference  to  the  bill 

England.  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Arch- 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  offered  the  follow-  bishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  regulatitm  of 

ing  resolution,   which  was  seconded  by  the  public  worship :  "  That  while  some  legislation 

Buhop  of  Peterborough :  is  expedient  for  the  better  administration  uf 
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the  lawB  respecting  the  regulation  of  pablio  Claughton;  and  **  China,"  by  Bishop  Horden. 
vorabip,  it  ia  most  desirable  that,  simulta-  The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "  Church  Pa- 
neoaslj  with  each  legislation,  the  rubrics,  can-  tronage  "  was  opened  with  a  paper  prepared 
ons,  and  general  laws  of  the  Church,  be  re-  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  read  by  Mr. 
rifled,  with  a  Tiew  to  their  being  more  clearly  Walter  Phillimore.  Canon  Ashwell  read  a  pa- 
defined,  and  that  the  existing  ecclesiastioiil  per  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  continued, 
courts  be  reformed."  with  addresses  by  Mr.  Walter  Phillimore,  the 
Tlu  Church  Cauffreaa,— The  English  Church  Earl  of  Harrow  by,  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.  P.,  Can- 
Congress  met  in  its  fourteenth  session  at  on  Gregory,  and  the  Rev.  £.  Garbet.  All 
Brighton,  October  6th.  At  the  beginning,  ser-  of  the  essayists  agreed  in  condemning-  the 
mons  were  preached  in  St.  Peter's  Church  by  abuses  practised  in  the  sale  of  livings  and  ad- 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  in  St.  Nicholas's  Church  vowsons,  and  various  suggestions  were  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  Bishop  of  of  measures  of  reform.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Chichester,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  '*  Convocations  of  the  Church  of  England," 
the  Coogrees  was  held,  presided,  and  delivered  papers  were  read  by  Lord  Alwyne  Compton 
the  opening  address.  After  giving  counsel  in  and  Canon  Byle,  in  which  the  •admission  of 
regard  to  the  temper  in  which  the  delibera-  laymen  to  the  Convocation  was  favored ;  and 
tions  of  the  meeting  should  be  conducted,  he  others  by  Canon  Trevor  and  Canon  Parr,  in 
called  attention  to  the  subjects  introduced  by  which  it  was  opposed.  The  discussion  was 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  which  had  continued  by  Colonel  Bartlett,  M.  P.,  and  Can- 
not been  brought  forward  at  any  previous  Con-  on  Freemantle.  Several  points  involved  in 
^ess,  of  which,  the  most  important  was^  the  the  controversy  between  the  Bitualistio  and 
Old  Catholic  movement  on  the  Continent.  He  Evangelical  parties  were  touched  upon,  and 
characterized  this  movement  as  a  phenomenon  much  excitement,  and  even  disorder,  resulted, 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  English  people,  The  "  Adaptation  of  the  Fabrics  and  Services 
aa  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  in  the  Ro-  of  the  Church  to  the  Wants  of  the  Times  "  was 
man  Catholic  Church,  the  principles  of  which  considered  in  papers  and  addresses  by  Mr. 
were  not  unHke  those  which  had  governed  the  Beresford  Hope,  M.  P.,  the  Kev.  W.  Cadman, 
reformation  in  their  own  Church.  He  trusted  Prof.  Donaldson,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  the  Kev. 
that  the  Conference  would  show  that  it  thor-  J.  W.  Perry,  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  Canon 
onghly  sympaxhized  in  the  struggles  of  the  Rawlinson,  and  other  persons.  A  variety  of 
leaders  in  this  movement  to  free  themselves  views  were  offered.  The  subject  of  '^  Skepti- 
from  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.  The  cism.  Critical,  Scientific,  and  Popular,"  was 
di«<masion  of  this  subject  was  opened  formally  introduced  with  a  paper  by  Canon  Westcote. 
in  a  paper  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  "  Skeptical  Criticism."  Prof.  Pritchard 
He  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  read  a  paper  on  *' Scientific  Skepticism,"  in 
character  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  which  he  dealt  prominently  with  the  atomic 
spoke  favorably  of  the  Conference  just  held  at  theory  of  Prof.  Tyndall.  Prof.  Birks  read  a 
Bonn,  which  he  had  attended.  Prof.  Meyer  paper  on  the  same  subject.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
followed,  with  an  account  of  the  persecutions  Hersey,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Tidcombe,  the  Rev. 
which  he  represented  the  friends  of  the  Old  Dr.  Hayman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  and  the 
Catholic  movement  to  have  had  to  suflTer  in  Bishop  ofEdinburgh,  took  part  in  tiie  discussion 
Boman  Catholic  countries.  The  subject  was  which  followed.  Papers  were  read  on  *^  Tho 
farther  discussed  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  Spiritual  Life;  its  Helps  and  Hinderances,"  by 
ud  Dr.  Littledale.  A  paper  was  read  by  the  the  Dean  of  Norwich  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wil- 
Rev.  M.  H.  Banning,  on  "  Foreign  Missions,  kinson ;  on  "  The  Education  of  Women,"  by 
especially  in  Reference  to  Modem  Judaism,"  in  the  Rev.  C.  Bigg,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Davis,  Mr. 
wlkich  the  number  of  converts  from  Judaism  W.  E.  Hubbard,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Plamtre ; 
to  Christianity  at  the  present  day  was  spoken  and  on  *^  Church  Music,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
of  as  encouragingto  further  eflforts  among  the  Stainer.  A  meeting  for  working-men  was 
Jewish  people.  The  subject  was  continued  in  held  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  at 
a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  who  claimed  which  the  Dean  of  Chichester  presided.  Ad- 
that  mission-stations  had  been  established  in  dresses  were  made  by  Canon  Miller,  Canon 
the  chief  centres  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Ellison,  Mr.  Gorst^  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wain- 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  except  Russia,  on  the  right,  and  the  subject  of  *'  The  Influence  of 
north  coast  of  Africa,  in  Western  Asia,  and  in  Social  and  Sanitary  Conditions  on  Religion  " 
Jemsulem.  He  estimated  that  one-hidf  of  the  was  discussed.  On  Saturday,  October  10th,  a 
Jewish  population  of  ten  million  souls  were  special  service  was  held  in  Chichester  Cathe- 
reached  directly  or  indirectly  by  missionary  dral.  A  dispatch  was  received  from  the  Con- 
^fforta,  and  that  twenty  thousand  Jews  had  gress  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
been  baptized  into  Christianity.  The  subject  the  United  States,  sitting  in  the  city  of  New 
of  *'  Foreign  Missions  in  Relation  to  Moham-  York,  conveying  the  hearty  greetings  of  that 
medanism  and  other  Orientid  Systems  of  Reli-  body,  and  was  suitably  answered.  The  Patri- 
gion ''  was  discussed  in  papers  and  addresses  arch  of  Syria  and  the  Bishop*  of  Jerusalem,  of 
OB  ^^Mohammedanism,"  by  the  Earl  of  Chi-  tJie  Eastern  Church,  were  presented  to  the 
Chester;  '^Baddiusm  in  Ceylon,"  by  Bishop  Congress  at  one  of  its  sittings.    Private  meet- 
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ing8  of  the  Ritnalistio  party  were  held  during  theTransfigaration,  and  the  Deaeentof  the  Holj 
the  session,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  present  Ghost.  The  spot  where  it  was  intended  to  set 
a  petition  to  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  it  up  had  been  occupied  by  tablets  containing 
and  York  in  faror  of  such  action  as  should  in-  the  ten  commandments.  The  bishop  opposed 
sure  the  *^  retention  of  such  ornaments  of  the  the  erection,  but,  hia  authority  to  forbid  it 
Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  as  were  having  been  disputed,  proceedings  were  inati- 
prescribed  by  and  used  under  the  Prayer-book  tuted  before  Mr.  Justice  Keating  to  test  the 
of  1649.'*  At  similar  meetings  of  the  Evangeli-  legal  points.  It  was  held  on  behalf  of  the 
cal  party,  resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  bishop  that  the  work  was  illegal  from  the  be- 
resistance  to  all  attempts  at  a  revision  of  the  ginning,  having  been  commenced  withomt  his 
rubrics  in  ^'an  anti-Protestant"  direction,  and  faculty,  and  that  the  images  were  forbidden 
more  particularly  to  all  proposals  to  legalize  by  the  rubrics.  The  dean  and  chapter  pleaded 
vestments  and  the  Eastward  position.  The  that  in  matters  of  cathedral  decoration  their 
Congress  was  regarded  as  a  very  successful  authority  was  quite  independent  of  that  of  the 
one.  The  attendance  was  so  large  as  to  make  bishop ;  that  the  images,  being  in  relief,  and 
necessary  a  division  into  two  sections.  The  not  statues,  were  not  of  the  class  forbidden  in 
various  schools  of  opinion  in  the  Church  were  the  rubrics ;  and  that,  by  being  arranged  in 
well  represented  in  most  of  the  discussions.  groups  to  represent  events,  they  were  not  liable 
A  Church  Congress  was  held  at  Edinburgh  to  the  objection  attached  to  single  images.  Jos- 
May  18th,  19th,  and  20th.  The  programme  tice  Keating  affirmed  the  power  of  the  bishop 
embraced  papers  and  discussions  upon  the  fol-  in  the  premises,  and  sustained  his  decision  that 
lowing  topics :  ^*  The  Past  and  Present  Condi-  the  images  were  unlawfnl.  The  bishop  pro- 
tion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland ; "  nounced  a  Judgment  in  accordance  with  the 
**  The  Evangelizing  Work  of  the  Charoh  ;  "  opinion  of  Justice  Keating.  An  appeal  was 
'^  Foreign  Missionary  Work,"  on  which  subject  taken  by  the  dean  and  chapter  to  the  Court 
a  paper  was  assigned  to  Bishop  Callaway,  of  of  Arches,  by  whom  a  decision  was  given  in 
Independent  Kalfraria;  ^*  Church  Finance,"  August,  reversing  those  of  Justice  Keating  and 
papers  by  Messrs.  W.  Mitchell  and  Lordson  the  bishop. 

Walker ;  '*  Diocesan,  Parochial,  and  Con-  In  order  to  meet  a  supposed  emergency  re- 
gregational  Organization,"  papers  and  ad-  quiring  the  provision  of  facilities  for  enlarging 
dresses  by  the  Kev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  of  Bat-  the  episcopate  in  India,  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tersea.  Canon  Humble,  of  Perth,  Dr.  Mack-  tee  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of 
ness,  of  Brouj^hton  Ferry,  and  the  Rev.  F.  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  early  in  the 
Sandford,  of  Edinburgh ;  *^  Christianity  in  Rela-  year  recommended  the  passage  of  an  enabling 
tion  to  Modern  Unbelief,"  papers  and  ad-  act  empowering  the  bishops  in  India  to  re- 
dresses by  Provost  Cazenove,  of  Cumbral,  arrange  their  existing  dioce^^es,  to  constitute 
Provost  Powell,  of  Inverness,  Prebendary  new  dioceses,  and  to  consecrate  additional  bish- 
Clark,  of  Taunton,  Dr.  McCann,  of  Glasgow,  ops.  They  suggested  the  appointment  of  ooad- 
and  the  Rev.  Gedart  Jackson,  of  Leith ;  "  The  jntor  bishops  for  the  missions  of  Southern  In- 
Training  and  Supply  of  Clergy,"  discourse  dia,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  even  went 
by  Canon  Barry,  of  King's  College,  London,  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  amount  of  inoome  that 
Prof.  Lorimer,  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  should  be  allotted  to  each  bishop, 
the  Rev.  J.  Cowper,  of  Aberdeen ;  **  On  Quick-  Tlie  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  new 
ening  and  Strengthening  Spiritual  Life  in  the  canons  and  constitutions  was  presented  to  iJie 
Church,"  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Madlagan,  of  New-  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  during 
ington ;  ^'  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Edu-  the  year.  It  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  oae 
cation,"  discussed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Percy  hundred  and  forty-one  canons  of  1603  to  ninety 
Robinson,  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  canons, 
the  Rev.  Julius  Lloyd,  of  Greenock,  the  Rev.  A  society  has  been  formed  in  England,  of 

F.  Teesdale,  of  Inverness  Grammar- School,  and  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  been 
Mr.  G.  Aulc^o  Jameson,  of  Edinburgh ;  **  The  chosen  president,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Scotland,"  Sir  G.  about  the  union  with  the  Anglican  Church  of 

G.  Scott;  ^*The  Cathedral  Organization  of  Nonconformist  bodies  that  hold  the  funda- 
Scotland, "  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  mental  tenets  of  Christian  faith,  such  as  the 
Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and 

The  Exeter  Reredoe  Gate, — The  questions  of  the  Atonement.    The  society  purposes  to  avoid 

the  lawfulness  of  images  in  churches  and  of  carefully  compromising  in  any  way  the  creeds 

the  power  of  the  bishop  over  the  cathedral  and  the  constitution  of  the  Chur^.    It  in- 

were  partly  involved  in  a  case  known  as  the  tends,  however,  to  advocate  freedom  of  action 

"  Exeter  Reredos  Case,"  which  engaged  the  in  matters  of  secondary  importance.    Its  plan 

attention  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  of  work  is:  1.  To  diffuse,  by  means  of  lectures^ 

summer  of  1874.    The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  public  meetings,  and  other  instrumentalities,  a 

Exeter  Cathedral,  in  repairing  the  cathedral  better  knowledge  of  the  history,  principles^ 

building,  had  determined  to  erect  a  reredos,  and  formulas  of  the  Established  Church ;  2. 

containing  figures  sculptured  in  a? to-ri/»^<?  and  To  promote  kindly  feelings  between  Chnrch- 

arranged  in  groups  to  represent  the  Ascension,  men  and  Nonconformists  by  means  of  friendly 
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foterooone  and  sneh  acts  of  united  worship  as  development  of  native  chnrches,  had  reached 
ecdeoostical  law  allows ;  8.  To  remove  the  the  smn  of  £8,544.  The  report  of  the  Society 
obstades  to  the  admission  of  properlj-qnalified  sketched  the  progress  of  missionary  work  oar- 
Kooconformist  ministers  to  orders  in  the  ried  on  under  its  direction  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Chorch  of  En^^d.  The  headquarters  of  the  Yomba,  the  Niger  Mission,  the  Mediterranean 
Society  will  be  in  London ;  branch  associations  Mission,  Korthem  and  Western  Lidia,  South- 
are  to  be  formed  throughout  the  kingdom.  em  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar, 
The  annual  festival  of  the  Confraternity  of  China,  Japan^  New  Zealand,  Northwest  Amer- 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  held  on  the  day  of  ica,  and  on  the  North  Pacific  coast.  The  nnm- 
Corpns  ChriatL  The  occasion  was  observed  ber  of  principal  stations  under  the  care  of  the 
with  special  service  in  about  fifty  churches.  Society  was  stated  to  be  167 ;  of  ordained  mis- 
The  society  in  England  is  about  twelve  years  sionaries  employed,  654,  of  whom  142  were 
old.  Its  especial  objects  are:  1.  To  promote  native  ministers;  of  unordained  laborers,  84; 
'^the  honor  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  of  teachers,  2,244 ;  of  native  communicants  in 
in  the  Sacraments ;  2.  ^^  Mutual  and  special  in-  the  mission  churches,  22,655 ;  of  native  Chris- 
tercession;"  8.  ^*The  promotion  of  fasting  tians,  107,268.  In  consequence  of  the  action 
commanion."  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 

From  statistios  given  in  MackuaiCi  Guide  pel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  appointing  a  bishop 
to  the  Chureheg  of  London  and  its  SvhurbB  for  for  Madagascar,  the  Society  had  withdrawn  its 
1874,  it  appears  that  there  are  759  churches  in  missionaries  from  that  country,  in  order  that  it 
London.  Information  is  given  as  to  the  mode  might  not  be  made  a  party  to  interference  with 
of  condocting  the  services  in  745  of  these  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
churches.  The  Holy  Communion  is  observed  The  Irish  Church, — ^The  report  of  the  Rep- 
weekly  in  240  of  them,  and  daily  in  26 ;  **  Early  resentative  Body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  for 
Communion"  is  held  in  810  churches ;  Saints'-  1874  states  that  that  board  had  agreed  to  pur- 
day  Bervioes  are  held  in  816,  and  daily  service  chase  all  the  glebes  except  three.  The  sum 
in  181  churches.  No  week-day  services  are  of  £144,877 10«.  7d.  had  been  paid  in  part  pay- 
held  in  126  churches ;  265  churches  have  sur-  ment  on  this  account  to  the  Church  Temporal- 
pliced  choirs ;  185  churches  pay  their  choris-  ities  Commissioners.  Of  this  amount  £86,942 
ters  partly  or  wholly;  831  churches  have  lis.  Sd,  were  contributed  by  the  parishes,  and 
weekly  offertories;  the  seats  are  appropriated  £6,310  18«.  2d,  were  received  for  sales  to  the 
in  110,  and  are  free  in  130  churches;  fioral  public.  The  receipts  from  the  clergy  on  ao- 
decorations  are  used  in  158  churches ;  altar-  count  of  rents,  after  allowing  four  per  cent,  in- 
lights  in  86,  and  Eastward  position  is  taken  on  terest  on  the  balance  of  £51,614  0«.  9d,,  had 
Holy  Communion  in  74  churches.  produced  a  surplus  of  £9,818  17«.  6d,     The 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel. —  number  of  commutants  on  the  8l8t  of  Decem- 

The  receipts  dT  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  ber,   1878,  was  2,058,  or  102  less  than  the 

of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  for  1878  were  whole  number  of  annuitants.     The  amount 

$551,000.    The  Society  had  provided  wholly  granted  for  composition  up  to  the  same  date 

or  in  part  for  the  support  of  484  ordained  mis-  was  £968,500,  the  commutation  capital  of  the 

nonaries,  who  were  thus  distributed :  In  Amer-  annuitants  being  £1,974,500.    The  amount  ad- 

icaand  the  West  Indies,  220;  in  Africa,  94;  in  vanced  under  Table  III.  was  £938,000,  extin- 

Ana,  125 ;  in  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  guishing  annuities  to  the  amount  of  £84,800. 

Pfldfio  Ocean,  44.     Among  the  missionaries  The  balance   arising   from   commutation   of 

enumerated  were  included  49* native  ministers  church  offices  was  £206,226.    The  balance  of 

in  India.     The  Society  employed  also  about  the  general   sustentation  ftind  amounted  to 

822  catechists  and  lay  teachers,  most  of  whom  £155,781  19s.  11(2.,  the  interest  on  which,  at 

were  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  four  per  cent.,  was  £8,860  7s.    To  this  fund 

were  laboring,  and  had  141  students  enrolled  had  been  added  the  unappropriated  subscrip- 

in  its  coUeges.  tions  to  the  81st  of  December,  1873,  amount- 

Chnreh  Mimona/ry  Society, — The  seventy-  ing  to  £11,335  4f.  Hi.  A  list  was  given  in 
fifth  soniversary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci-  the  report  of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  vari- 
ety was  hdd  May  5th.  Ihe  ^^ ordinary  income*'  ous  parishes  entitled  to  claim  a  portion  of  the 
fortheyearwasreportedtobave  been  £127,720,  £500,000  granted  on  account  of .  private  en- 
while  the '^  total  income"  had  reached  £261,-  dowments.  The  total  sum  allocated  on  ac- 
221.  At  the  previous  annual  meeting  a  deficit  count  of  the  Boulter  and  Kobinson  funds  was 
of  nearly  £12,000  was  reported  in  the  account  £140,222  17s. ;  and  on  account  of  general  en- 
of  receipts  and  expenditures.  This  deficit  had  dowments  £78,764  8s.  M.  The  toted  estimated 
been  made  good  ^during  the  current  year,  and  cost  of  glebes  directed  to  be  purchased  out  of 
s  rarplus  remained,  after  meeting  idl  claims,  this  fund  was  £18,122  8s.  8^.,  and  the  simi  set 
of  £10,407.  A  legacy  of  £22,800  had  been  re-  apart  to  provide  an  indemnity  for  unsettled 
ceiTed  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Hill,  of  cases,  and  to  meet  other  contingencies,  was 
Bristol,  and  a  gift  of  £20,700  had  been  made  £17,890  15s.  \\d.  The  balance  remaining  un- 
to the  Society  by  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  of  Man-  appropriated  was  £150,000,  for  which,  togeth- 
chester.  The  contributions  for  the  Henry  er  with  £15,000  of  accrued  interest,  the  report 
Yens  Memorial  Fund,  for  aiding  in  the  internal  proposed  a  definite  schedule  of  ailocation. 
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The  fourth  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  providing  that  the  several  dioceses  in  the 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  held  at  Duhlin,  Province  of  Canada  might,  hy  their  respective 
beginning  April  9th.  The  Lord  Primate  pre-  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  meet  to  frame  con- 
sided.  Bat  little  progress  was  made  daring  stitations  and  make  regolations  for  their  own 
the  session  in  the  work  of  revising  the  Prayer-  government.  The  same  act  further  authorized 
book.  A  large  proportion  of  the  amendments  them  to  meet  in  general  assembly  within  the 
proposed  by  the  revision  committee,  and  ap-  province,  by  such  representatives  as  might  be 
proved  by  the  laity,  were  defeated  upon  a  di-  determined  upon,  to  frame  a  constitution  and 
vision  of  orders  by  failing  to  receive  the  requi-  make  laws  for  the  general  management  and 
site  two-thirds  vote  of  the  clergy.  Thirty-three  good  government  of  the  Church.  Under  this 
petitions  were  presented  in  favor  of  the  reyi-  act  diocesan  synods  were  formed  in  the  dio- 
sion  and  eight  against  it.  Among  the  adverse  oeses  of  Quebec,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Huron, 
memorials  were  an  address  signed  by  550  of  and  Ontario.  When  confederation  took  place, 
the  clergy,  and  one  signed  by  more  than  800  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  Eastern  prov- 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  position,  200  clergy,  inces  naturally  desired  to  ei\joy  the  benefits 
and  6,600  members.  A  number  of  amend-  of  a  similar  union.  Accordingly,  acts  were 
meats  to  the  ritual,  relating  to  the  Form  for  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  ez- 
the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  to  the  Form  of  tending  the  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Act 
Prayer  for  June  80th,  and  to  various  prayers,  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1870,  and  to  New  Brunswick 
thanksgivings,  and  collections,  were  agreed  to  in  1870.  These  acts  prescribed  the  manner  in 
without  opposition,  and  with  but  little  discus-  which  the  dioceses  in  the  provinces  named 
sion.  A  proposition  to  omit  from  the  answer  could  be  admitted  to  the  Provincial  Synod,  and 
to  the  second  question  of  the  Catechism  the  eigoy  in  that  body  the  same  standing  as  the 
words,  "  whereby  I  was  made  a  member  of  Canadian  Synods  possessed.  Application  for 
Christ^  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  such  admission  was  made  by  the  diocese  of 
kingdom  of  Heaven,'*  was  negatived  on  a  divi-  Nova  Scotia  in  1871,  but,  on  account  of  a 
sion  of  orders,  as  were  also  several  other  alter-  fatal  defect  in  form,  it  coold  not  be  granted, 
ations  of  the  Catechism  proposed  by  the  revi-  The  application  was  renewed  in  1874  by  an 
sion  committee.  A  new  question  and  answer  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Synod,  in  proper 
were,  however,  approved,  to  be  introduced  into  form,  and  deputies  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  Catechism  before  Communion,  in  the  fol-  the  diocese  in  the  Provincial  Synod.  The 
lowing  terms :  "  Question, — After  what  man-  Diocesan  Synod  of  Fredericton  (New  Bruns- 
ner  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  taken  in  wick),  which  met  June  dOth,  on  the  second 
the  Lord^s  Supper  ?  Answer, — Only  after  a  day  of  its  session,  also  resolved,  by  a  vote  of 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  and  the  means  fifty  to  forty-six,  to  enter  the  Provincial  Synod, 
whereby  they  are  received  and  taken  is  faith.**  and  appointed  deputies  to  represent  it  there. 

A  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  re-  The  Provincial  Synod  is  pledged  to  continue 
quiring  the  reordination  of  Reformed  Roman  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Church  of 
Catholic  priests  seeking  admission  into  the  England  and  Ireland ;  to  take  the  Holy  Bible, 
Church  of  Ireland  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  ^*  as  set  forth  by  that  Church,  on  the  testimony 
the  clergy.  A  motion  to  substitute  another  of  the  Primitive  Catholic  Church,*'  as  the  rule 
form  for  the  Commination  service  held  on  Ash*  and  standard  of  faith ;  and,  under  the  supr em- 
Wednesday  was  also  rejected.  The  proposition  acy  of  the  Queen,  to  receive  and  maintain,  and 
to  remove  the  so-called  *^  damnatory  clauses  *'  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity,  its  Book  of 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  carried  with  the  Common  Prayer  and  its  **  Scriptural  and  Apos- 
laity  by  a  large  mtyority.  The  clergy  refused  tolic  form  of  government  and  doctrine.**  It 
concurrence.  A  strong  division  of  opinion  purposes  for  itself  to  deal  chiefly  with  matters 
was  manifested  upon  the  subject.  Both  houses  of  discipline,  government,  and  Church  exten- 
flnally  concarred  in  an  arrangement  by  which  tion  throughout  the  Dominion.  By  its  consti- 
the  Creed  should  be  inserted  entire  and  with-  tution  it  consists  of  two  Houses ;  the  first,  or 
out  change  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Prayer-  Upper  House,  comprising  all  bishops  having 
book,  and  should  also  be  printed  in  the  mom-  sees  or  officiating  as  assistant  or  missionary 
ing  services  with  the  '*  damnatory  clauses  **  bishops  under  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the  second, 
omitted,  for  recitation  in  place  of  the  Apostles'  or  Lower  House,  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
Creed  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivals,  when  clerical  and  twelve  lay  delegates  from  each 
it  is  directed  to  be  substituted  for  that  article,  diocese  united  with  the  Synod.  The  Houses 
It  was  the  intention  of  this  a<\justment  to  leave  meet  separately.  The  Metropolitan  is  Presi- 
it  optional  with  the  clergyman  whether  the  dent  of  the  Upper  House.  The  Lower  House, 
Creed  in  question  should  be  read  entire  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  elects  a  prolo- 
without  the  *'  damnatory  clauses.**  cutor  from  among  its  own  members.   The  Syn- 

Frorincial  ^noda  of  Canada^   Australlay  od  meets  at  Montreal  every  third  year,  on  the 

and  ths  West  Indies, — On  account  of  its  close  second  Wednesday  of  September, 

connection  with  the  Established  Church  in  The  Provincial  Synod  of  Canada  met  at 

England,  synodal    action   in   the   Episcopal  Montreal  September  9th.    The  meeting  was 

Church  in  Canada  was  of  doubtful  legality  onened  by  the  metropolitan  in  a  joint  session 

before  1857.    In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  of  the  two  Houses,  after  which  the  Rev.  J. 
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Gamble  Geddes,  of  Hamilton,  was  chosen  prol-  and  a  general  snstentation  and  endowment  fond 
ocator  of  the  Lower  House.  The  delegates  was  considered  favorably, 
from  the  diooeses  of  Halifax  and  Fredericton  At  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  of  the  Clmrch 
were  introduced  and  welcomed.  Among  the  of  England  in  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne,  bills 
questions  that  received  most  attention  was  one  were  passed  creating  a  province  in  the  colony, 
in  reference  to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  met-  constituting  the  Diocese  of  Ballarat ;  regulat- 
mpolitan.  The  Queen,  in  nominating  the  first  ing  the  appointment  of  Mure  bishops  of  Mel- 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  had  selected  that  city  as  bourne ;  and  making  provision  for  the  system- 
tlie  seat  of  the  Metropolitan  See.  The  bishops  atic  religions  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the 
were,  however,  not  willing  to  accept  as  their  colony  from  moneys  to  be  derived  from  "  tho 
prince^  or  the  province  as  its  metropolitan,  a  selling  or  letting  of  school  lands.^^  The  Bishop 
bishop  in  whose  election  they  and  the  province  of  Melbourne  will  be  metropolitan  of  tiie 
had  bad  no  choice ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dio-  newly-formed  province, 
eese  of  Montreal  could  not  be  expected  to  con-  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (REPfniJOA  Ah- 
Bent  to  be  deprived  of  its  suffrage  in  the  choice  osktina),  an  independent  state  of  South  Amer- 
of  abbhop.  In  order  to  meet  these  difSculties,  ica,  lying  between  latitude  22^  and  41  **  south, 
the  Provincial  Synod  at  its  previous  meeting,  in  and  longitude  6^^  and  71^  17'  west;  and 
1871,  adopted  a  canon  to  be  carried  into  effect  bounded  north  by  Bolivia ;  east  by  Paraguay, 
if  confirmed  by  the  present  Synod,  providing  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic ;  south  by 
d}at,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancy  in  that  ocean  and  the  Rio  Negro,  which,  forms 
the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  that  diocese  should  the  boundary-line  with  Patagonia;  and  west 
cease  to  be  the  fixed  Metropolitan  See ;  that  by  Chili,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  An- 
then,  and  subsequently  on  the  avoidance  of  des  Mountains.  The  boundary  question  with 
the  Metropolitan  See,  the  bishops  of  the  £c-  Paraguay  is  still  unsettled ;  numerous  pro- 
cleaiastical  Province  should  meet  under  the  posals  have  been  exchanged  with  Brazil  dur- 
presidency  of  the  senior  bishop,  and  elect  one  in^  the  year,  but  that  empire,  persisting  in 
of  their  own  number  to  be  president  of  the  afiirming  the  injustice  of  the  Argentine  claim 
House  of  Bishops,  and  that  the  bishop  so  to  the  Chaco  territory,  north  of  toe  Rio  Pilco- 
elected  sdionld  become,  ipso  facto,  metropolitan,  mayo,  war  has  been  regarded  as  imminent ; 
and  his  See,  Uie  Metropolitical  See  of  the  and  the  Argentine  press  severely  censured  the 
Province ;  that  the  city  of  Montreal  should  hostile  policy  and  attitude  of  its  Government 
continue  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  toward  Brazil.  The  vexed  question  of  title  to 
Provincial  Synod.  The  following  canon  was  Patagonia  is  still  the  subject  of  angry  discus- 
enacted  :  "  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  sion  between  the  republic  and  Chili ;  but  here 
made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the  latter  elicited  little 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  sympathy,  and,  should  war  have  followed,  pub- 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  the  Arti-  lie  opinion  would  have  regarded  the  Santiago 
eles  of  Religion,  or  the  form  and  manner  of  Government  as  chiefly  to  blame.  Report  rep- 
making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  resented  Chili  as  about  to  take  formal  posses- 
priests,  and  deacons,  or  the  version  of  the  Script-  sion  of  the  entire  territory  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
ores  authorized  to  be  read  in  the  Churches,  River  southward  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
unless  the  same  shall  be  enacted  at  one  session  which  would  seem  to  be  a  breach  of  the  com- 
of  the  Provincial  Synod  and  confirmed  at  an-  pact  between  the  two  countries — that  neither 
other  session  of  the  same ;  provided  their  con-  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  any  portion 
firmation  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  of  the  territory  until  a  mutually  satisfactory 
Honse  of  Bishops  and  two-thirds  of  each  order  solution  should  be  reached ;  but  Chili  is  said 
oftbe  Lower  House.  Nevertheless,  any  altera-  to  have  alleged,  in  its  own  defense,  that  the 
tion  in  or  addition  made  to  the  Prayer- Book  or  Argentines  were  the  first  to  violate  the  agree- 
artides  by  the  Church  of  England  in  her  con-  ment  by  erebting  a  fort  on  the  southern  bank 
vocation  and  authorized  by  Parliament  may  be  of  the  river  alluded  to.  It  would,  however, 
accepted  for  use  in  this  Ecclesiastical  Province  appear  that  the  Argentine  Government  pro- 
when  passed  by  the  Provincial  Synod  in  one  posed  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration,  as  in 
sasion  only,  without  the  necessity  of  future  the  case  of  previous  treaties, 
confirmation."  The  Argentine  territory  is  divided  into  four- 
A  conference  of  West  Indian  bishops  was  teen  provinces,  for  which,  with  their  area  and 
held  near  ^e  beginning  of  the  year,  at  George-  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1869, 
town,  Demerara.  It  determined  upon  the  con-  iee  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1872.  Some  of  the 
federation  of  the  West  Indian  dioceses  into  a  provinces  doubled  their  population  between 
separate  province,  of  which  the  bishops  would  1849  and  1869,  others  in  somewhat  less  than 
Btjle  themselves  *'  Bishops  of  the  West  Indian  thirty  years.  Among  those  whose  population 
Church.''  The  establishment  of  a  Profvincial  increases  most  rapidly  are  Buenos  Ayres, 
Sjnod,  to  consist  of  bishops  only,  and  of  a  Entre-Bios,  Santa  F4,  Corrientes,  Salta,  and 
ijDod,  or  Church  council,  in  each  diocese,  to  San  Juan,  which  are  the  chief  centres  of  im- 
consist  of  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  representa-  migration.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
tives  of  the  laity,  was  decided  upon.  The  or-  republic  very  nearly  doubled  from  1849  to 
ganization  of   a  bishopric   endowment  ftind  1869,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  per  decade  has 
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The  fourth  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  providing  that  tlie  sereral  dioceses  in  the 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  held  at  Dublin,  Province  of  Canada  might,  bj  their  respective 
beginning  April  9th.  The  Lord  Primate  pre-  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  meet  to  frame  con- 
sided.  But  little  progress  was  made  during  stitutions  and  make  regulations  for  their  own 
the  session  in  the  work  of  revising  the  Prayer-  government.  The  same  act  further  authorized 
book.  A  large  proportion  of  the  amendments  them  to  meet  in  general  assembly  within  the 
proposed  by  the  revision  committee,  and  ap-  province,  by  such  representatives  as  might  be 
proved  by  the  laity,  were  defeated  upon  a  di-  determined  upon,  to  frame  a  constitution  and 
vision  of  orders  by  failing  to  receive  the  requi-  make  laws  for  the  general  management  and 
site  two-thirds  vote  of  the  clergy.  Thirty-three  good  government  of  the  Church.  Under  tins 
petitions  were  presented  in  favor  of  the  revi-  act  diocesan  synods  were  formed  in  the  dio- 
sion  and  eight  against  it.  Among  the  adverse  ceses  of  Quebec,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Huron, 
memorials  were  an  address  signed  by  550  of  and  Ontario.  When  confederation  took  place, 
the  clergy,  and  one  signed  by  more  than  800  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  Eastern  prov- 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  position,  200  clergy,  inces  naturally  desired  to  eigoy  the  benefits 
and  6,600  members.  A  number  of  amend-  of  a  similar  union.  Accordingly,  acts  were 
ments  to  the  ritual,  relating  to  the  Form  fOr  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  ex- 
the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  to  the  Form  of  tending  the  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Act 
Prayer  for  June  80th,  and  to  various  prayers,  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1870,  and  to  New  Brunswick 
thanksgivings,  and  collections,  were  agreed  to  in  1870.  Tliese  acts  prescribed  the  manner  in 
without  opposition,  and  with  but  little  discus-  which  the  dioceses  in  the  provinces  named 
sion.  A  proposition  to  omit  from  the  answer  could  be  admitted  to  the  Provincial  Synod,  and 
to  the  second  question  of  the  Catechism  the  ei\joy  in  that  body  the  same  standing  as  the 
words,  "  whereby  I  was  made  a  member  of  Canadian  Synods  possessed.  Application  for 
Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  such  admission  was  made  by  the  diocese  of 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"  was  negatived  on  a  divi-  Nova  Scotia  in  1871,  but,  on  account  of  a 
sion  of  orders,  as  were  also  several  other  alter-  fatal  defect  in  form,  it  coold  not  be  granted, 
ations  of  the  Catechism  proposed  by  the  revi-  The  application  was  renewed  in  1874  by  an 
sion  committee.  A  new  question  and  answer  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Synod,  in  proper 
were,  however,  approved,  to  be  introduced  into  form,  and  deputies  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  Catechism  before  Communion,  in  the  fol-  the  diocese  in  the  Provincial  Synod.  The 
lowing  terms :  "  Qtiestion, — After  what  man-  Diocesan  Synod  of  Fredericton  (New  Bruns- 
ner  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  taken  in  wick),  which  met  June  80th,  on  the  second 
the  Lord-s  Supper  ?  Answer. — Only  after  a  day  of  its  session,  also  resolved,  by  a  vote  of 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  and  the  means  fifty  to  forty-six,  to  enter  the  Provincial  Synod, 
whereby  they  are  received  and  taken  is  faith."  and  appointed  deputies  to  represent  it  there. 

A  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  re-  The  Provincial  Synod  is  pledged  to  continue 
quiring  the  reordination  of  Reformed  Roman  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Church  of 
Catholic  priests  seeking  admission  into  the  England  and  Ireland ;  to  take  the  Holy  Bible, 
Church  of  Ireland  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  **  as  set  forth  by  that  Church,  on  the  testimony 
the  clergy.  A  motion  to  substitute  another  of  the  Primitive  Catholic  Church,"  as  the  rule 
form  for  the  Commination  service  held  on  Ash^  and  standard  of  faith ;  and,  under  the  supr em- 
Wednesday  was  also  rejected.  The  proposition  acy  of  the  Queen,  to  receive  and  maintain,  and 
to  remove  the  so-called  ^^  damnatory  clauses  "  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity,  its  Book  of 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  carried  with  the  Common  Prayer  and  its  **  Scriptural  and  Apos- 
laity  by  a  large  minority.  The  clergy  refused  tolio  form  of  government  and  doctrine."  It 
concurrence.  A  strong  division  of  opinion  purposes  for  itself  to  deal  chiefly  with  matters 
was  manifested  upon  the  subject.  Both  houses  of  discipline,  government,  and  Church  exten- 
finally  concurred  in  an  arrangement  by  which  tion  throughout  the  Dominion.  By  its  consti- 
the  Creed  should  be  inserted  entire  and  with-  tution  it  consists  of  two  Houses ;  the  first,  or 
out  change  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Prayer-  Upper  House,  comprising  all  bishops  having 
book,  and  should  also  be  printed  in  the  morn-  sees  or  officiating  as  assistant  or  missionary 
ing  services  with  the  **  damnatory  clauses  "  bishops  under  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the  second, 
omitted,  for  recitation  in  place  of  the  Apostles*  or  Lower  House,  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
Creed  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivals,  when  clerical  and  twelve  lay  delegates  from  each 
it  is  directed  to  be  substituted  for  that  article,  diocese  united  with  the  Synod.  The  Houses 
It  was  the  intention  of  this  adjustment  to  leave  meet  separately.  The  Metropolitan  is  Presi- 
it  optional  with  the  clergyman  whether  the  dent  of  the  Upper  House.  The  Lower  House, 
Creed  in  question  should  be  read  entire  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  elects  a  prolo- 
without  the  "  damnatory  clauses."  cutor  from  among  its  own  members.   The  Syn- 

Provincial  SynodB  of  Canada^   Australia,  od  meets  at  Montreal  every  third  year,  on  the 

and  the  West  Indies. — On  account  of  its  close  second  Wednesday  of  September, 

connection  with  the  Established  Church  in  The  Provincial  Synod  of   Canada  met  at 

England,  synodal    action   in   the   Episcopal  Montreal  September  9th.    The  meeting  was 

Church  in  Canada  was  of  doubtful  legality  opened  by  the  metropolitan  in  a  joint  sessiou 

before  1857.    In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  of  the  two  Houses,  after  which  the  Rev,  J. 
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Gamble  Geddes,  of  Hamilton,  was  chosen  prol-  and  a  general  snstentation  and  endowment  fond 
ocator  of  the  Lower  House.  The  delegates  was  considered  favorably, 
from  the  dioceses  of  Halifax  and  Fredericton  At  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  of  the  Clinrch 
were  introduced  and  welcomed.  Among  the  of  England  in  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne,  bills 
qaestions  that  received  most  attention  was  one  were  passed  creating  a  province  in  the  colony, 
in  reference  to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  met-  constituting  the  Diocese  of  Ballarat ;  regnlat- 
ropolitan.  The  Queen,  in  nominating  the  first  ing  the  appointment  of  future  bishops  of  Mel- 
Bisbop  of  Montreal,  had  selected  that  city  as  bourne ;  and  making  provision  for  the  system- 
tlieseat  of  the  Metropolitan  See.  The  bishops  atio  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the 
vere,  however,  not  willing  to  accept  as  their  colony  from  moneys  to  be  derived  from  ^*  tho 
prince,  or  the  province  as  its  metropolitan,  a  selling  or  letting  of  school  lands/*  The  Bishop 
bishopin  whose  election  they  and  the  province  of  Melbourne  will  be  metropolitan  of  the 
had  had  no  choice ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dio-  newly-formed  province, 
cese  of  Montreal  could  not  be  expected  to  con-  ARGENTINE  BEPUBLIO  (REPfBLioA  As- 
sent to  be  deprived  of  its  suffrage  in  the  choice  oentina),  an  independent  state  of  South  Amer- 
of  a  bishop.,  In  order  to  meet  these  difi^culties,  ica,  lying  between  latitude  22^  and  41  **  south, 
the  Provincial  Synod  at  its  previous  meetinff,  in  and  longitude  53^  and  71^  17'  west;  and 
1871,  adopted  a  canon  to  be  carried  into  effect  bounded  north  by  Bolivia ;  east  by  Paraguay, 
if  confirraed  bj  the  present  Synod,  providing  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic ;  south  by 
that,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancy  in  that  ocean  and  the  Rio  Negro,  which,  forms 
the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  that  diocese  should  the  boundary-line  with  Patagonia;  and  west 
cease  to  be  the  fixed  Metropolitan  See ;  that  by  Chili,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  An- 
thes,  and  subsequently  on  the  avoidance  of  des  Mountains.  The  boundary  question  with 
the  Metropolitan  See,  the  bishops  of  the  Ec-  Paraguay  is  still  unsettled ;  numerous  pro- 
clesiastical  Province  should  meet  under  the  posals  have  been  exchanged  with  Brazil  dur- 
presidency  of  the  senior  bishop,  and  elect  one  ing  the  year,  but  that  empire,  persisting  in 
of  their  own  number  to  be  president  of  the  affirming  the  iigustice  of  the  Argentine  claim 
Honse  of  Bishops,  and  that  the  bishop  so  to  the  Chaco  territory,  north  of  toe  Rio  Pilco- 
elected  should  become,  ip»o/aeto,  metropolitan,  mayo,  war  has  been  regarded  as  imminent ; 
and  his  See,  tlie  Metropolitical  See  of  the  and  the  Argentine  press  severely  censured  the 
Province ;  that  the  city  of  Montreal  should  hostile  policy  and  attitude  of  its  Government 
continue  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  toward  Brazil.  The  vexed  question  of  title  to 
Provincial  Synod.  The  following  canon  was  Patagonia  is  stOl  the  subject  of  angry  discus- 
enacted  :  ^*  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  sion  between  the  republic  and  Chili ;  but  here 
made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the  latter  elicited  little 
Admmistration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  sympathy,  and,  should  war  have  followed,  pub- 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  the  Arti-  lie  opinion  would  have  regarded  the  Santiago 
eles  of  Reliffion,  or  the  form  and  manner  of  Government  as  chiefly  to  blame.  Report  rep- 
making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  resented  Chili  as  about  to  take  formal  posses- 
priests,  and  deacons,  or  the  version  of  the  Script-  sion  of  the  entire  territory  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
ores  authorized  to  be  read  In  the  Churches,  River  southward  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
unless  the  same  shall  be  enacted  at  one  session  which  would  seem  to  be  a  breach  of  the  com- 
of  the  Provincial  Synod  and  confirmed  at  an-  pact  between  the  two  countries — that  neither 
other  session  of  the  same ;  provided  their  con-  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  any  portion 
firmation  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  of  the  territory  until  a  mutually  satisfactory 
Hoose  of  Bishops  and  two-thirds  of  each  order  solution  should  be  reached ;  but  Chili  is  said 
of  the  Lower  House.  Nevertheless,  any  altera-  to  hare  alleged,  in  its  own  defense,  that  the 
tion  in  or  addition  made  to  the  Prayer-Book  or  Argentines  were  the  first  to  violate  the  agree- 
articles  by  the  Church  of  England  in  her  con-  ment  by  erecting  a  fort  on  the  southern  bank 
vocation  and  authorized  by  Parliament  ma^  be  of  the  river  alluded  to.^  It  would,  however, 
accepted  for  use  in  this  Ecclesiastical  Province  appear  that  the  Argentine  Government  pro- 
when  passed  by  the  Provincial  Synod  in  one  posed  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration,  as  in 
se^on  only,  without  the  necessity  of  f\iture  the  case  of  previous  treaties, 
confirmation."  The  Argentine  territory  is  divided  into  four- 
A  conference  of  West  Indian  bishops  was  teen  provinces,  for  which,  with  their  area  and 
held  near  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  George-  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1869, 
town,  Demerara.  It  determined  upon  the  con-  tee  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1872.  Some  of  the 
federation  of  the  West  Indian  dioceses  into  a  provinces  doubled  their  population  between 
separate  province,  of  which  the  bishops  would  1849  and  1869,  others  in  somewhat  less  than 
strle  themselves  *'  Bishops  of  the  West  Indian  thirty  years.  Among  those  whose  population 
Chnrch.*^  The  establishment  of  a  Provincial  increases  most  rapidly  are  Buenos  Ayres, 
Sjnod,  to  consist  of  bishops  only,  and  of  a  Entre-Bios,  Santa  F4,  Corrientes,  Salta,  and 
synod,  or  Church  council,  in  each  diocese,  to  San  Juan,  which  are  the  chief  centres  of  im- 
o)nsi8t  of  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  representa-  migration.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
tivca  of  the  laity,  was  decided  upon.  The  or-  republic  very  nearly  doubled  from  1849  to 
ganization  of   a  bishopric  endowment  ftind  1869,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  per  decade  has 
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been  approximately  the  same  during  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  annexed  official  re- 
tarns,  the  first  two  being  only  estimates : 

YEARS.  PopnUtton. 

1819 985,000 

l.-<59 1,804,000 

1869 1,827,384 

There  are  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
eight  individuals  to  the  square  mile ;  in  Tucu- 
man,  five ;  in  C6rdoba,  three ;  in  some  of  the  up- 


per provinces  there  is  but  one ;  and  in  the  "whole 
republic  there  are  only  three,  or  about  fifty 
times  less  than  in  most  European  countries. 

In  1873  the  number  of  immigrants  exceeded 
79,000,  or  almost  double  the  number  of  the  pre- 
vious year ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  class 
of  settlers  shows  a  marked  improvement — 
thanks  to  the  superior  condition  and  accom- 
modations of  the  steamers  now  used  in  that  ser- 
vice.   Sailing-ships  are  almost  entirely  super- 
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ceded,  and  twenty  steamers  monthly  keep  np  a 
constant  stream  of  emigration  from  Italian, 
Frenchf  Spanish,  German,  Belgian,  and  English 
portsw 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the 
arrivals  in  the  six  years,  1868-78  : 

TXABS.  Arrinlu    TEAB8.  Arrlnai. 

166S 29,384      1879 41,0(tt 

l«» 87,884      1878 7»,71S 

1870 41,058  

ld71 Sl,768  Total  In  6  jean..  250,606 

A  statistical  table,  compiled  from  aaction- 
eers^  books,  notaries^  registers,  and  banking- 
booses  in  the  city,  shows  that  the  value  of 
property  purchased  by  foreign  settlers  and  of 
moneys  remitted  in  small  drafts  to  tiieir  friends 
at  home  reached  the  enormous  figure  of 
£2,500,000,  or  $18,000,000,  viz. : 

Pablie  tends  bofifht £45,480 

Returns  of  94  aacaoaeera. 1,280,000 

Foreign  ioTestroents  at  Buenrlo 210,800 

Bendttnneea  to  Italy 405,000 

to  Spato 802,600 

to  France. 189,400 

to  Ot.  BrlUtn  and  Ireland.  84.200 

to  SwiUerland 80,600 

toGermanj »1,000 

£2,608,460 

Mr.  Wilcken,  the  director  of  the  immigra- 
tion department,  regards  these  figures  as  &r 
below  the  troth ;  bat  it  is,  nevertheless,  won- 
derful that  the  yearly  savings  of  a  hundred 
thousand  families  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa 
F^  should  average  $1,800,  or  an  aggregate  sum 
equivalent  to  the  revenue  of  not  a  few  second- 
rate  European  monarchies.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  in  real  estate  immediately  traceable 
to  the  large  numbers  of  immigrants  referred 
to.  The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  an  area 
of  70,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
521,653,  or  eight  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile 
approximately,  80  per  cent,  of  whom  are  for- 
eigners ;  while  Santiago  del  Estero  has  an  area 
of  35,000  square  miles,  and  but  four  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  only  one  per  1,000  of  whom 
are  foreigners.  Now,  in  the  former  province, 
a  single  building-lot  costs,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital,  as  much  as  one  s<|uare  league,  or  6,660 
acres  of  land  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Wilcken  in- 
geniously calculates  in  the  following  manner 
the  accretion  to  the  public  wealth  resulting 
from  the  immigration  of  1878,  adopting  the 
United  States  basis  of  $1,000  per  individual 
arrived: 

79,712  fanmf sranta,  at  $1,000 $79,712,000 

Capital  of  immi^nta  on  arrival 7,014,666 

Increase  of  reveune  at  $13 066,544 

Balaiiea  at  $900  each 16,049,000 

$108,796,200 

This  estimate,  however  enormous  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  affirmed  to  contain  no  exaggeration ; 
nor  is  it,  after  all,  so  very  wonderinl,  if  we  are 
to  accept  as  accurate  the  $18,000,000  of  sav- 
iogrs  above  cited  for  the  same  year.  Little 
variation  is  noticeable  in  the  proportion  of 
nationalities,  the  Italians  still  standing  for  a 
fall  hidf  of  the  arrivals.  The  sum  appropri- 
ated in  1873  for  the  expenses  of  the  department 


was  $178,724,  and  these  really  amounted  to  but 
$105,784,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $72,940.  It  may 
be  curious  to  mention  that  the  forwarding  im- 
migrants^ letters  to  Europe  free  of  charge  is  re- 
garded as  a  most  successful  means  of  encour- 
aging immigration;  and  an  expenditure  of 
$28,620  for  free  passages  to  Europe  in  favor 
of  106  deserving  colonists  was  the  means  of 
securing  402  new  settlers.  Some  18  per  cent. 
of  the  total  outlay  of  the  department  is  for  the 
remuneration  of  fourteen  agents  in  Europe. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  arrivals  in  1874 
would  amount  to  100,000. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Dr.  Don 
Nicolds  AveUaneda,  elected  in  1874;  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  M.  Acosta,  elected  in  the  same 
year ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Simon  de 
Iriondo;  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  F^lix  Frias; 
of  Finance,  Don  Santiago  Cortines ;  of  Justice, 
Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
On^simo  Leguizama;  of  War,  Dr.  Adolfo  Al- 
sina.  Argentine  minister  to  the  United  States, 
Sr.  Don  Manuel  R.  Garcia  (in  Europe  since 
1872) ;  ehargS  d*affairei^  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Oar- 
ranza.  The  Governors  of  the  fourteen  prov* 
inces  are  as  follows : 

Baenos  Ayres  (pro  ton.) Colonel  Barrtoa. 

Hinbter  of  the  Interior Dr.  A.  Alcorta. 

Minister  of  Finance L.  Baeayllbaao. 

Catamarca. Gen.  O.Navarro. 

C6rdoba E.  Rodrifsaez. 

Corrientes M.  V.  Gelabert. 

Bntro-Rio8 L.  Ecbairue. 

Jnjay A.  Mao-OUer. 

La  Rioja. R.  Ocampo. 

Hendoza H.  Civlt. 

Salto. P.  Sanavria. 

San  Jnan M.  G6mez. 

San  Lois L.  L.  Qolroga. 

BantaF^ S.  Bayo, 

Santiago A.  Ibarra. 

Tocnman B.  liopes. 

In  the  estimated  budget  for  1875,  the  vari- 
ous items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  stand  as 
in  the  following  tables : 

BEVENUB. 

Import  dntiea $14,900,000 

Additional  dnties 8,590,000 

Export  duties MOO.OOO 

Addltiooal  duties UMO,00O 

Public  warehouse  fees 600,000 

Stamped  paper 490,000 

Post-Office a00,000 

Telegraphs 110,000 

Dividend  of  Central  Argentine  Railway  Co. . .  116,820 

Rio  Caarto  and  Port  Ruiz  Railways 180,000 

Interest  on  Vareia  loanfbnd 100,000 

Light-dnes 80,000 

Boudriea 234,878 

|23,Q96i»9i 

ixPEimmmx. 
Finance: 

Interest  on  pnblic  debt... |7,762,SS9 

Customs  officials,  etc 1,516,179 

Discounting  bills « 600,000 

Contaduria 151,6.'J2 

Salaries,  etc 848,209 

Interior: 

Post-Office 610,789 

Congress 493.400 

Iminlgration...... 400.2M 

Public  works,  railways,  etc 809.438 

Telegraphs 256,560 

Pro^nclal  subfidies 225.000 

Engineers*  department 91,800 

Gran  ChacogoTemmeut 4*2.000 

Public  ealar&s,  etc 190,128 
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Ezpendltare  broogbt  forwflLid 

Jirmif  and  Niwy  : 

Army ; . . . 

Na>'y 

Indians 

Extra  appropriations 

JwUce,  IhiUic  Wcnhip^  and  PiMie  Initrvdion 

Federal  Jadi^ee 

Bishops  and  churches 

Public  instractlon 

Obsenratory 

Free  libraries 

I^orHgn  Affain  : 

Foreisn  office 

Lej^atloDB,  etc.,  abroad 


$13,297,678       The  annual  Balaxies  of  Argentine  officiab 
are  expressed  in  the  subjoined  table : 


4,684,47S 
808,781 
828.696 
644,000 

186,619 

888,984 

1,661,768 

89.140 

98,7» 

96.716 
98,148 


$31,848,866 

The  liberal  appropriations  for  public  works, 
public  instruction,  telegraphs,  and  the  Poat- 
Office  Department,  as  they  appear  in  the  first 
table,  are  unequivocal  signs  of  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  country;  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  Post-Office  and  telegraphs 
are  still  a  heavy  item  of  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, inasmuch  as  they  cost  $867,849,  and 
yield  but  $310,000.  In  the  high  estimated  cost 
of  the  Post-Office,  $610,789,  are  comprised  the 
new  Buenos  Ayres  Post-Office,  and  some  new 
offices  in  the  interior.  The  Central  Argentine 
Railway  dividend  on  17,000  shares  held  by  the 
Government  makes  up  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
required  as  guarantee ;  but  since  May,  1872, 
the  line  has  paid  no  dividend,  although  there 
has  been  no  interruption  in  the  payment  of  the 
guarantee.  The  Rio  Guarto,  Gualeguay,  and 
Port  Ruiz  lines  are  not  estimated  to  do  more 
than  cover  expenses  in  1875.  The  item  light- 
dues,  in  the  revenue  table,  is  a  new  tax  of  six 
cents  per  ton  for  sea-going  and  one  cent  per  ton 
for  coasting  vessels,  to  be  collected  commencing 
from  January,  1875.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
tax  will  produce  upward  of  $120,000  per  an- 
num. It  is  also  proposed  to  derive  some  $60,- 
000  from  dock-fees,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per 
ton  on  all  merchandise  landed  at  the  Boca. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  represents 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  expenditure ; 
the  army  and  navy  department  stands  for  some- 
what less  than  one-fourth,  in  spite  of  an  in- 
crease of  $22,868,  and  a  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  $48,000  for  the  purchase  of  army 
stores ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment do  not  amount  to  one  hundredth  of  the 
national  outlay,  notwithstanding  the  establish- 
ment of  two  new  legations,  one  in  Peru  and 
the  other  in  Bolivia.  The  collection  of  cus- 
toms costs  7  per  cent. 

.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
revenue  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years,  186B-'78, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Chilian  revenue : 


Preslilent $80,000 

Vice-  President 10,000 

Cabinet  minister . . .  9,000 

Bnb-secretaiy 9,500 

Archbishop I^,(X)0 

Bishop 8,500 

Canon 1,100 

Federal  Jadge. .  ^ . . .  8,500 

Sectional   "   $8,000  to  6,(t00 

Brii^dier-general...  8,8::.0 

General 8.000 

Senator 8,500 

Deputy 8,600 

Postmaster-seneral.  8,750 
Inspector  of   Tele- 

Sraphs 8,750 
ef  of  Bncineer 

Department. ....  6,000 


Chief  of  Agricnltn- 

ral  Departmeot..  $8,000 
Bnvoj  ext^rdinaiy.  12,000 
Sec'y  of  lesation . . .  8,730 
RecelTerofcnatoms     6,000 

Captain  of  port 5,000 

Adfmiral. 9.500 

Colonel 9,400 

Lieo  tenant-colonel.      1,400 

Mi^or 1,000 

Captain 7S0 

Lientenant. 600 

Rector  of  Kationa] 

College 1,600 

Professor. .  $1,060  to    1,860 

Navy-captain 1.800 

Army-surgeon 8,000 

Port  doctor.  $1,950  to  8,000 


The  national  debt  amounted  in  Januair, 
1874,  to  $71,031,081.60,  comprising  two  branch* 
es,  namely:  the  home  debt,  $20,933,976.50, 
and  the  foreign  debt,  $50,097,105. 

The  items  of  the  home  debt  stood  as  follows: 


Boschenthal 

National  bonds.. 
Roads  &  bridges. 
National  Bank... 


Total 


t 9,674,828  60 
1,714.600  00 
1,848,000  00 
868,000  00 


Ffeldoff. 


$1,007,069 

8,968,388 

66,000 


! 


1.867,784  60 
7,746,212  00 
1,163,000  00 
856.000  06 


$96,906,498  60,  $6,061,i47,  $90,983,916  60 


In  the  course  of  eleven  years  interest  was 
paid  to  the  amount  of  $8,868,924. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  elements 
of  the  foreign  debt : 

London  loan  of  1828. $8,860  500 

•*          '*    ofl866 11.046,600 

"         "    0fl871 28,448.490 

Foreigfn  claims 1,767,616 

Total $60,097,106 

Notwithstanding  this  heavy  indebtedness- 
little  less  than  $35  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
republic — Argentine  stocks,  within  a  very  few 
years,  reached  par,  for  the  first  time  it  is  true, 
on  the  London  exchauge. 

The  subjoined  table  presents  a  view  of  the 
distribution  of  foreign  capital  in  public  debts 
and  joint-stock  companies  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation : 

CXNTBAL  GOVKRNiailT. 

Riestra  loan,  1866 £9.188,000 

Public  works.  1871 6,716.100 

Hard  dollar  loan,  1879 1,224,000 


£0,078,100 


YEARS. 


1868 
1864 
1665 
1666 
1867 
1668 
1A69 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


▲rgntliM  RtTtBiM. 


$6,478,688 

7,006,828 

8,295,071 

9,668,654 

12,046,267 

12,496,126 

12,676,680 

14.838,906 

12.682,166 

18,172,879 

90.160,880 


Chlliaa  BaraoM, 


$6,700,669 

6,574,918 

7,801,048 

6,197,111 

9,766,888 

10,0M.974 

11,484,806 

11,687.781 

11,661,089 

18,848,000 

15,899,557 


BUKN08  ATBI8  OOVKBNmNT. 

Six  per  cent.  loan,  1894 £819.400 

Three  per  cent  loan,  1894 888,900 

Six  per  cent,  loan,  1870 1,001,800 

Six  per  cent,  loau,  1878. 9,040.800 

BNTRS-BIOS  OOVXRKMIITT. 

Beyen percent  loan,  1879 

SANTA  rk  GOVKUnCKNT. 

Seven  per  cent  loan,  1874 


4,750,900 
814,900 

800.000 


Total  amount  dne  on  March  1, 1874. . .    £14,848.900 

By  reference  to  the  table  given  above  of  the 
estimated  budget  for  1876,  it  will  be  observed 
that  of  the  $28,996,898  of  revenue,  no  less 
than  $22,596,000  are  derived  from  the  customs 
department;  that  is  to  say,  from  export  and 
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import  daties,  and  warehouse  fees  or  storage. 
It  appears,  from  official  returns,  that  the  prov- 
ince of  Bnenos  Ajres  stands  for  82  per  cent 
of  that  branch  of  the  rerenne ;  Santa  F6,  for 
11  per  cent ;  Entre-Rios,  for  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  remaining  eleven  provinces,  for  2  per  cent. 

Books,  paper,  printing  materials  and  appa- 
ratus, pl^ts,  fruits,  ice,  tobacco  (for  sheep), 
gold,  silver,  chnrch  ntensils,  etc.,  scientific  m- 
strnments,  steamboat  machinerj,  machinery 
for  new  industries,  furniture,  and  immigrants' 
baggage  and  other  effects,  are  admitted  into 
the  republic  free  of  duty.  Ploughs,  coal,  iron, 
lumber,  salt,  silk,  wrought  silver  or  gold,  and 
steam  thrashing  and  reaping  machines,  pay  a 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Precious 
stones  Day  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  other 
commodities  pay  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On 
wines,  etc.,  uoixk  Europe,  an  allowance  of  10 
per  cent,  is  made  for  leakage.  Hides,  sheep- 
skins, wool,  beef,  tallow,  feathers,  and  bone-ash, 
pay  an  export  duty  of  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
All  other  articles  exported  are  free  of  duty. 

In  the  budget  for  1874,  the  revenue  is  set 
down  at  $20,432,000,  and  the  expenditure  at 
$23,421,392,  the  deficit  of  $2,989,392  being  cov- 
ered by  treasury  bills. 

In  1873  there  was  a  surplus  of  nearly  $5,- 
000,000,  the  revenue  having  been  considerably 
greater,  and  the  expenditure  less,  than  the  es- 
timates. The  revenue  for  that  year  was  in 
advance  of  that  of  1872  by  $2,044,852. 

The  monicipal  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Buenos  Ayres  City  were  as  follows  in  1873 : 

REVmiTS 

Weiirbtfi  and  Ilcentes *. $130,059  40 

StreeMlghtlog 141,879  %V 

Xarkere 48,840  00 

Faneni]«  and  gnres S1,8S7  80 

Abattoirs 14,699  96 

Uadmer-coach  Btande 21,230  00 

Fines,  foes,  etc 89,576  80 

Total $421,113  00 

EXFENDITURB. 

HospUalB $82,654  83 

ScaTengers 184,397  60 

Fn««acbools 68,606  64 

PrIfionB,  Board  of  Health,  etc 11-2,516  86 

Pahtic  works 187,870  48 

LigtUioK,etc 134,200  60 

ToUl $659,786  00 

Dellcit $288,624  00 

The  army  of  the  repuhlic  consists  of  9,000 
regfulars,  and  150,000  National  Guards ;  in  all, 
159,000  men.  The  regulars  are,  for  the  most 
part,  stationed  on  the  Ltidiaii  frontiers  at  Men- 
doza,  Rio  Qninto,  Rojas,  Azul,  etc. ;  and  there 
19  a  small  numher  garrisoned  at  the  national 
capital.  Of  the  National  Guards,  40,000  are 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  a  few  old  steam- 
ers, and  a  small  number  of  iron-clads  of  recent 
construction. 

Through  the  unremitting  energy  of  ex- 
President  Sarmiento,  and  the  zealous  cooper- 
ation of  Dr.  AveUaneda,  then  Minister  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction,  and  now  President  of  the  Be- 
pablic,  education  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  number  of  public  schools  has 
you,  ziv. — 8   A 


almost  doubled  since  1868.  According  to  of- 
ficial returns,  there  are  1,645  of  these  schools 
in  the  fourteen  provinces,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  103,000 — the  largest,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  in  South  America.  The 
census  of  1869  registered  812,011  individuals, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  adult  population,  who 
could  read  and  write. 

The  figures  ^ven  above  for  the  agregate  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  include  400  youths  re- 
ceiving education  at  the  national  colleges. 

A  prize  of  $10,000,  offered  by  Congress  to 
any  province  one-tenth  of  whose  population 
should  attend  school,  has  been  successively 
awarded  to  Mendoza  and  San  Juan. 

There  are  120  free  libraries  in  the  republic, 
exclusive  of  the  State  Library  and  the  Bihlio- 
teca  Ndcional  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  sum  of 
$22,776  is  appropriated  for  their  support. 

Although  the  civil  war  in  the  province  of 
Entre-Rios  has  sensibly  checked  the  general 
prosperity,  its  hurtful  influence  has  by  no 
means  extended  to  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  nation,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  both  in 
imports  and  exports,  from  year  to  year. 

The  trade  with  the  various  countries  in  1873 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : 


OOUKTBIXS. 


Belgium , 

Brazil 

Chill 

England 

France , 

Germany , 

Holland 

Italy , 

Spam , 

United  Statefl.., 

Urogaay.. , 

Other  conntries. 


Total. 


Inportt. 


Sxporta. 


$2,967,686 

$13,W1,608 

3,968,958 

769,464 

1,444,188 

8,866,476 

19,844,143 

9,8»i,007 

18,866,188 

8,677,819 

8,988,016 

449,667 

1,611,616 

8^,201 

o,To4,o84 

1,487,985 

8,953,600 

1.881,697 

6,167,616 

8,038,949 

8,785,899 

992,949 

1,999,841 

8,100,516 

$66,456,878 

$45,188,105 

In  regard  to  the  balance  of  trade,  there  was 
a  marked  and  progresave  improvement  from 
1870  to  1872,  viz. : 


YEARa 

Import*. 

Xzporti. 

RatkK 

1870 

$46,634,776 
89,393,000 
00,889,148 

$86,753,808 
23,443,643 
46,748,188 

As  9  to  6 

1871 

*•  6to8 

1872. 

"  4to8 

(The  decline  in  1871  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  at  Buenos  Ayres 
in  the  early  months  of  that  year.) 

But,  on  reviewing  the  trade  of  1872  and 
1878,  a  difference  of  33^  per  cent,  in  the  im- 
ports over  the  exports  is  observed : 


ARTICLES  EXPORTED. 


Wool 

Tallow 

Ox  and  cow  hides 

Horse-hides,  bones,  metals, 

etc 

Sheepskins 

Jerked-beef 


Total. 


QiuatitiM. 


868,735,000  lbs. 
805,908,000   *' 
5,661,000 


14 


188,000,000 
181,800,000 


Imports  for  the  two  years. 
Excess  of  imports 


VaIo*. 


$38,680,000 
18,872,000 
18,888,000 
18,888,000 


9,916,000 
4,180,000 


$90,068,090 
$181,098,900 


$80,011,810 
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England  and  France  stand  foremost  among 
the  countries  exporting  to  the  Argentine  Be- 
public,  but  the  imports  from  the  first,  in  the  first 
live  months  of  1874,  showed  a  decline  of  no 
less  than  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  tiie 
corresponding  period  of  the  year  before : 


ABTICLXS. 

TalM  In  ISn. 

YalM  b  W4. 

Cotton  fkbrics 

$S,186.S36 
662,175 
S96.490 
654,ftK) 
488,706 

$1,197,085 
S88,805 

Woolen     *•    

Linen        "    

107,380 
S57,6d0 
874,670 

Clotblng. 

HardwEre 

Total 

$4,090,495 

$2,076,800 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  lumber  (70,000,000  feet  in  1878), 
kerosene-oil,  lard,  starchy  marine  stores,  agri- 
cultural implements,  street  and  railway  cars, 
hardware,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  trade  is  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase ;  but,  until  direct  steam 
communication  is  established  between  the  two 
countries,  the  commercial  exchanges  mopt  of 
necessity  remain  restricted. 

Belgium  takes  the  largest  quantity  of  Argen* 
tine  produce,  most  of  the  wool  being  sent  to 
Antwetp;  next  in  order  is  Great  Britain, 
which,  like  the  United  States  (but  more  exten- 
sively), receives  hides  and  tallow ;  then  comes 
France,  taking  sheepskins,  partly  in  exchange 
for  fancy  wares,  silks,  wines,  etc. ;  the  jerked- 
beef  goes  to  Brazil  and  Cuba ;  and  live  cattle 
are  driven  over  the  Andes  into  Chili. 

Wool,  hides,  jerked-beef,  and  tallow,  are  the 
staple  articles  of  export.  The  farms  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  have  an  ag- 
gregate stock  of  60,000,000  sheep,  yielding 
some  200,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually, 
which  is  in  advance  of  the  total  clip  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  farming  stock  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  homed 
cattle,  4,000,000  horses,  and  80,000,000  sheep, 
valued  at  $150,000,000  approximately,  and 
yielding  in  exported  produce  about  $45,000,000 
per  annum. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  September  80, 1878,  were  as  follows : 


There  are  thirteen  lines  of  steamers  which 
ply  regularly  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  £u- 
ropean  ports,  viz. : 

BoyalHafl  British) 6 

Lamport  &  Holt  (Britiah) M 

QIasgow 9 

Belgian. IS 

French .* tS 

Genoa 19 

HambnrK 6 

Total  number  of  steamerB 8B 

Bosario,  now  the  second  city  in  importance 
in  the  republic,  with  respect  to  population, 
geographical  position,  commerce,  and  indns- 
try,  has  fairly  entered  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
perity not  equaled  by  any  town  in  the  South- 
em  Continent.  It  is  the  natural  key  to  the 
whole  interior  north  of  the  province  of  Bnenoa 
Ayres  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  and  west  of  the 
Parand  to  the  Chilian  Andes.  Although  350 
miles  from  the  ocean,  it  can  be  reached  by  the 
largest  vessels,  which  can  moor  close  to  the 
town,  and  are  discharged  and  reloaded  with 
great  facility.  The  Central  Argentine  Railway, 
opened  to  traffic  between  this  place  and  C6rdo* 
ba  in  1870,  and  shortly  to  be  completed  to  Tu- 
cuman,  was  the  first  element  of  good  fortune 
for  Bosario,  and  the  feature  mainly  instrmnen- 
tal  in  placing  it  in  direct  contact  with  the  At> 
lantic  world. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  for  this  port  in 
the  three  years  1870-72,  is  officially  reported 
as  follows : 


YEABS. 


18TO, 
1871. 
1879 


ZzpOTtC 


$1,409,194 
1,841,774 
9,756,001 


Imperta. 


$4,661,798 
6,541,900 
7,181,726 


From  the  foregoing  statistics  it  is  seen  that 
both  exports  and  imports  have  wellnigh  dou- 
bled in  the  course  of  the  triennium  referred  to. 

The  following  table  presents  the  direct  for- 
eign shipping  movement  (including  entries  and 
clearances)  for  the  same  period : 


TEARS. 


ARTICLES. 


Dry  OX  and  cowhides. . . 
Salted  OX  and  cowbldee. 

Horee-bidea 

Wool ,... 

Sheep  ekinB 

(looae) 

Hort  e-halr.. 

Qoat'8klD0 

Nntria-aklns 

Water-bog  skiDS 

Deer-»kln8 

Fearhen 

Horns 

Hide-cnttinga 

Boneash 

Shin-boncB  (loose) 

Tallow 

Jnnk 

Raffs 

Sundries 


Total  ralne. 


QmoUUm. 


888,177 

1,000 

100 

8,287 

2,975 

74,719 

660 

681 

170 

16,876 

18,600 

203 

881,076 

8S0 

686 

94,666 

12 

1,137 

74 


bales, 
t* 


bales. 

4t 


cases. 

bales. 

tons.   ) 

bhds. 
tons.   ) 
bales. ) 


Vala*. 


$1,089,454  00 

7,241  00 

257  00 

1,089,406  00 

409,615  00 

89,992  00 

204,^24  OO 

220,582  00 

87,203  00 

8.488  00 

7,237  00 

188,187  00 

88,298  00 

16,917  00 

16,491  00 

616  00 

26,747  00 

7,774  8S 


1870, 
1871, 
1872, 


SdliagwVtiwU. 

61,100  tona. 
61,584    " 
71,009    " 


$4,892,^4  82 


The  value  of  the  trade  between  Hosario  and 
other  Argentine  ports,  in  1872,  was  $6,498,287, 
of  which  $8,629,681  were  for  imports ;  and  tho 
carrying  was  accomplished  by  1,372  vessels  en- 
tered, with  an  aggregate  of  111,797  tons,  and 
1,879  cleared,  with  117,990  tons.  These  ves- 
sels are  small  craft  manned  and  owned  by 
Italians,  and  sailing  under  the  national  colors ; 
and  packet-steamers,  one  of  which,  the  Ed- 
ward Everett,  flies  the  United  States  flag,  hj 
special  permission  from  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. 

Hallway  interests  are  fast  advancing  in  the 
Argentine  Republic ;  the  following  lines  are  al- 
ready  open  to  public  traffic : 
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LwglhtollllM. 

Bnraos  Ajres  Wettem,  to  Chlvllcoy 101 

Branch  to  Loboe 43 

Baeooe  Ayres  Northern^  to  Tlgre 90 

fiaenos  AjTM  Oreat  Soatiiem,  to  Bolorei 180 

Braach  to  laa  Flores 75 

C<>ntrtl  Ai!S«iitine,  Rosarlo  to  C6rdol>a S46 

VUlA  MarU  to  Bio  Camrto 8% 

Baenofl  Aym  to  Enseiuida. 87 

EA£t  Aigentine,  CoDoordU  to  Federaclon 86 

TotaL 7» 

The  lines  expressed  below  are  in  process  of 
coDstraction : 

LtaM.  LwgUi  In  ICIlM. 

Ba«nos  AyrM  to  HoBario. 185 

Bnnchto  Bojas,  Pergamlno,  etc 840 

Baenofl  Ajrrefl  to  Fort  Campaoa 40 

Central  Northern,  C6rdoba  to  Tacoman SSd 

Aadine,  Kio  Caarto,  to  Rio  Oainto 76 

E33t  Argeotlne,  Federacion  to  Caaeroa 66 

Wwtera,  Cbivilcoy  to  Bragado 80 

TotaL .Ta5 

Most  of  these  are  to  be  finished  by  1876,  and 
all  of  them  in  1877. 

Of  the  projected  or  conceded  lines,  the  fol- 
loving  are  the  principal : 

LtaM.  Lngth  b  iniat. 

Tnaundlne,  Baenoa  Ayrea  to  Mendoaa,  San  Juan, 

aod  Valpandao (abont)  800 

Bn^o  and  Flaochon  to  Chill 600 

Riojs  to  Copiap6  (Chili) 800 

Totonlijos  to  Bioja  (branch  of  Oreat  Northern) ...  900 

Ptrani  to  Concepcion 155 

SaiiuF6to  Swiaa  Coloniea 17 

Great  Sonthem.  Las  Floros  to  Aanl  and  Tandil ....  130 

Corrienteato  Mercedes 188 

Ci«erM  to  Mercedea 91 

Bdbia  Blanca  to  TandiL 140 

Loboft  line,  Laa  Heraa  to  85  de  Mayo 75 

Total a,7»6 

By  tar  the  most  important  line  in  the  whole 
repablio,  and  one  of  the  most  so  in  the  Soath 
American  Continent,  will  be  the  International 
Railway,  935  miles  long  (or  840  exclnsive  of 
the  branch  from  Mendoza  to  San  Jaan),  as  it 
'trill  open  np  mach-needed  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  chief  producing  centres  of 
the  interior  and  the  ports  of  Valparaiso  and 
Baenos  Ayrea,  passing  Santa  Rosa  on  the  Chi- 
lian side  of  the  Andes,  and  bringing  Buenos 
Ajres  and  Valparaiso  within  from  forty  to  sixty 
hoars^  trannt  of  each  other.  The  gauge  is  to 
be  39^  inches,  as  on  the  Tucuman  line ;  the 
concession  has  already  been  obtained  by  Clark 
&  Co.  (who  so  successfully  established  the 
Transandine  Telegraph) ;  and  their  estimate  of 
the  cost  is  $29,325,000,  being  at  the  rate  of 
825^000  per  mile  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  San 
Jaan,  and  $50,000  per  mile  across  the  Andes. 
This  estimate  would  appear  extremely  moder- 
ate if  compared  with  the  $27,000,000  expended 
on  the  railway  from  Vera  Cru2  to  Mexico,  but 
263}  miles  in  length,  though  presenting  perhaps 
greater  difficulties  for  the  en^neers  to  surmount 
than  the  Argentine  and  Chilian  route.  The 
steepest  grade,  says  Mr.  Clark,  by  the  Uspa- 
Uata  Pass  would  be  1  in  25  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  a  tunnel  nearly  two  miles  long 
would  have  to  be  opened  through  hard  rook ; 
by  the  Patos  route,  two  tunnels  and  a  viaduct 
would  be  necessary ;  so  the  contractors  prefer 


.the  first  route.  The  fare  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Valparaiso  would  be  $50,  or  one-four^  the 
passage  by  steamer ;  and  the  contractors*  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  passenger  traffic  on  the 
line  is: 

Throagfa-paaflengere  (10,000) $600,000 

Way-paaaengera  (40,000) aOO,OuO 

Total  receipta..... $700,000 

The  Argentine  share  in  the  cost  of  the  line 
would  be  somewhere  about  four  times  that  of 
the  Chilian  share.  The  guarantee  on  the  total 
cost  of  construction  is  7  per  cent. 

There  are  now  4,146  miles  of  telegraph- 
wires  in  the  republic,  2,618  of  which  are  gov- 
ernment property;  and  extra  wires  from  the 
capital  to  C6rdoba  and  Santa  F6  were  con- 
tracted for  at  $75,000,  the  work  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1874.  The  messages 
transmitted  in  1872  reached  the  number  of 
181,778,  the  receipts  being  $78,628;  and  in 
1873  they  numbered  only  170,828,  but  the  re- 
ceipts were  larger  by  $8,800.  The  returns  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1874  were  nearly  double 
those  of  the  year  preceding.  The  uniform 
rate  is  25  cents  per  message  of  20  words,  on 
the  goyemment  lines.  The  line  from  Monte- 
video to  the  Brazilian  frontier  being  completed, 
and  the  submarine  cable  between  Lisbon  and 
Pemambuco  successfully  laid,  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  now  connected  by  telegraph  with 
the  old  continent. 

The  returns  for  the  Post-Offlce  Department 
were  as  follows  for  the  two  years  expressed : 


rTE&fS. 

isra. 

isrs. 

Letters,  newapapera,  etc 

Receipta 

6,769,966 
$150,880 
$189,499 

6,787,489 
$178,108 
$211,459 

Bzpenaea 

The  new  general  post-office,  at  a  cost  of 
$90,000,  is  to  be  completed  in  March,  1875. 

A  postal  treaty  with  Brazil  was  ratified  on 
December  26, 1873. 

The  insurrection  in  Entre-Rios  up  to  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  had  undergone  no  sensible  modifica- 
tion, nor  was  it  deemed  probable  that  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  could  be  permanently  crushed 
until  the  Government  should  resolve  to  dis- 
patch an  adequate  force  to  the  disturbed  prov- 
u^ce.  This  decisive  step  was  ultimately  taken, 
and  Colonel  Gainza,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  completely  overthrew  Jordan^s  troops, 
then  mustering  about  6,000  horse  and  foot, 
with  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rebel  chief 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  all  his  artillery  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  troops,  and 
the  number  of  the  tilled  was  estimated  at  1,000. 
Thus  ended  a  petty  struggle  which,  had  prompt 
measures  been  adopted,  might  have  been 
terminated  immediately  after  it  began,  but 
which  indecision  permitted  to  be  prolonged 
until  a  series  of  futile  attempts  to  bring  it  to  a 
close  had  cost  the  country  no  less  a  sum  than 
$16,000,000.  Industry,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
not  interrupted  within  the  province ;  and  the 
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valae  of  the  wool,  hides,  lime,  and  other  prod-  minated  the  civil  war.    President  Avellaneda 

uce  locked  np  in  the  interior,  and  released  entered  upon  the  executive  functions  on  the 

only  upon  the  reSstahlishment  of  tranquillity,  12th  of  Octoher. 

was  estimated  at  $7,500,000.    According  to  ARIZONA.    This  Territory  was  separated 

report,  the  principaJ  officers  who  had  served  from  that  of  New  Mexico,  and  organized  by 

under  Jordan  tendered  their  submission  to  the  act  of  Congress  passed  February  24,    18C3. 

national  Goyenmient  after  the  defeat.    Gain-  No  complete  survey  of  the  Territory  has  been 

za  was  rewarded  with  immediate  promotion  to  made.    Its  area  is  estimated  at  118,000  square 

the  rank  of  general.  miles,  and  the  Territory  contained,  according  to 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  cendas  of  1870,  9,658  inhabitants,  excia- 
the  electioneering  campaign,  which  was  to  de-  sive  of  Indians.  Tucson,  in  Pima  County,  is 
cide  who  should  succeed  Sefior  Sarmiento  in  the  capital,  and  largest  town.  Arizona  City,  in 
the  executive  office.  The  three  candidates  Yuma  County,  is  a  prosperous  business  place, 
were  Mitre,  Alsina,  and  Avellaneda:  the  first  situated  at  the  junction  of  tbe  Gila  and  Colo- 
had  already  been  President  of  the  Republic,  rado  Rivers.  Prescott,  the  former  capital,  is 
was  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and  had  situated  in  Central  Arizona,  and  is  the  head- 
been  intrusted  with  diplomatic  missions  to  quarters  of  the  Military  Department  of  Arizo- 
Brazil,  particularly  after  the  termination  of  the  na.  The  number  of  Indians  is  about  32,000,  of 
Paraguayan  War,  in  all  which  capacities  he  whom  about  5,000  are  on  reservations,  and  tbe 
had  gained  much  popularity ;  the  second  was  remainder  are  nomadic.  Many  of  these  Indians 
at  the  time  Vice-President,  and  had  been  Gov-  are  friendly  to  the  whites,  but  the  greater  num- 
ernor  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the  third,  an  able  her  are  hostile.  Of  the  friendly  Indians  the 
statesman  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Pimas  and  the  Maricopas  rank  first  in  numbers 
was  universally  esteemed  as  the  stanch  friend  and  civilization.  They  occupy  a  reservation 
of  education.  Shortly  before  the  elections,  on  the  Gila  River,  about  200  miles  east  of 
Sefior  Alsina  retired  from  the  contest,  and  de-  Arizona  City.  The  Papagos  live  south  of  the 
voted  his  energies  in  favor  of  Sefior  Avellane-  Gila,  along  the  line  of  Sonora.  The  Mohaves 
da,  who  was  ultimately  elected,  and  was  pro-  and  the  Yumas  live  along  the  Colorado,  the 
claimed  by  Congress  as  the  fortunate  candidate  Uies  on  the  Upper  Colorado,  and  the  Moquis 
on  August  6th.  The  elections  passed  over  'and  Navigos  in  ^Northeastern  Arizona.  These 
with  relatively  little  disturbance ;  but  on  Oo-  tribes  are  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  agri- 
tober  1st  a  rebellion  broke  out  at  Buenos  culture.  Of  the  hostile  Indians,  the  Apaches 
Ayres,  headed  by  General  Mitre,  who  urged,  ore  the  most  powerful  and  warlike.  They 
as  a  plea  for  the  step,  that  fraud  had  been  comprise  several  tribes,  distributed  over  the 
practised  at  the  polls.  The  republic  was  de-  greater  portion  of  Middle  and  Eastern  Arizona, 
clared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  National  Guards  All  of  the  hostile  tribes  are  becoming  more 
called  to  arms,  and  some  battles  fought  with  peaceable  than  formerly. 
varying  success.  Numerous  arrests  were  The  mountains  of  Southern  and  Central 
made ;  Mitre  tendered  his  resignation  as  gen-  Arizona  are  nearly  all  mineral-bearing,  and 
eral,  and  received  the  support  of  the  navy ;  contain  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
the  press  was  clamorous  for  the  confisca-  Mining  will  doubtless  constitute  one  of  the 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  insurgents;  com-  leading  industries  of  the  Territory.  But  this 
mercial  houses  were  closed,  and  commercial  source  of  wealth  has  not  been  developed  to  any 
credit  postponed  by  a  Government  decree ;  considerable  extent,  owing  to  the  lack  of  men 
newspapers  were  suspended ;  banks  closed ;  and  capital.  What  is  most  needed  in  the  Ter- 
wealthy  citizens  fled  to  Montevideo,  and  for-  ritory  is  a  large  immigration  of  good,  sturdy, 
eigners  hurried  to  their  consulates  for  pass-  industrious  men  with  their  families.  Reports 
ports,  to  protect  them  from  the  universal  con-  from  the  Territory  say  that  such  men  can  find 
scription.  The  Gk>vemment  demanded  of  the  or  mske  plenty  of  work,  at  about  the  foUow- 
Chambers  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  lug  wages :  Blacksmiths,  per  day,  $4  to  $5, 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and,  to  en-  and  board;  carpenters,  $5  to  $8  per  day 
hance  the  general  excitement,  tidings  were  rV  cooks,  per  montn,  with  board,  $40  to  $60 
ceived  that  Entre-Rios  was  in  revolt,  and  that  farm-hands,  with  board,  $80  to  $60  per  month 
Jordan,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  was  hur-  herders,  $40  to  $50  per  month,  and  board 
rying  toward  Buenos  Ayres  to  join  Mitre,  masons  and  bricklayers,  per  day,  $5  to  $8 
All  public  works  were  stopped,  and  thousanda  miners,  $3  to  $5 ;  laborers,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  teata- 
thrown  out  of  employment.  On  November  sters,  $50  to  $60  per  month,  and  board. 
6th  the  insurgent  flotilla  was  near  Buenos  The  prices  of  provisions  are  moderate,  being 
Ayres,  but  no  action  of  importance  had  taken  reported  about  as  follows,  at  Prescott:  Flour, 
place.  Mitre  was  the  favorite  candidate  in  $10  per  hundred;  bacon,  30  cts.  per  lb.;  ham,  SO 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  cts. ;  beans,  10  cts. ;  coffee,  60  cts.  to  $1 ;  sugar, 
province  were  determined  to  have  him  re-  25  to  35  cts. ;  beef,  20  to  80  cts. ;  pork,  25  cts. ; 
placed  in  power.  mutton,  15  cts. ;  venison  and  antelope,  20  cts. ; 

About  the  middle  of  December  Mitre  de-  potatoes,   by  the  ton,    3  and  4  cts.  per  lb., 

olined  to  pursue  the  contest,  and  came  to  but  retailing  at  5  cts.  per  lb. ;  beets,  turnips, 

terms  with  the  new  administration.    This  ter-  onions,  and  cabbage,  5  cts.  per  lb.    Lumber  is 
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$40  to  $60  per  H.,  according  to  quality.    Board  tory  the  temperatore  ranges  from  84°  to  118° 

is  $10  per  week.  Fahr.  The  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  this  region  is 

Persons  desiring  to  reach  Arizona  from  the  singularly  free  from  malarious  diseases.    Snow 

Atlantic  States,  and  to  settle  in  Northern  or  falls  in  Central  Arizona,  but,  excepting  in  the 

Central  Arizona,  wOl  find  the  road  via  Albu-  higher  mountains,  disappears  in  a  few  hours. 

qoerqae,  New  Mexico,  the  best  and  shortest.  The  temperature  in  sunmier  rarely  exceeds  90° 

Grass,  wood,  and  water,  are  plenty,  except  in  and  seldom  falls  below  zero  in  winter.    Rain 

one  or  two  places;  but,  with  a  little  care,  no  falls  mainly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 

tronble  need  be  encountered.  but  there  are  frequent  showers  in  April  and 

The  distances  are  as  follows :  From  Granada,  May,  as  well  as  in  the  winter  months.    The 

or  Las  Animas,  Ck>lorado  (railroad  towns),  to  climate  of  Arizona  is  said  to  be  highly  bene- 

Prescott.  about  615  miles ;  from  St.  Louis  to  fioial  to  those  afflicted  with  bronchial  or  lung 

either  of  these  places  by  railroad  is  850  miles,  diseases. 

Persons  who  may  desire  to  go  to  the  southern  The   Territory  has  special  advantages  for 

portion  of  the  Territory,  can  take  the  old  over*  stock-raising  and  the  production  of  wool ;  for, 

Lnd  road,  tia  Mesilla,  to  Tucson,  which  is  not  only  is  the  climate  favorable,  but  on  the 

835  miles  from  Trinidad,  Golorado.    Both  of  hills  and  mountain-sides  a  rich  and  abundant 

the  above  are  excellent  natural  roads.  pasturage  is  found. 

Immigrants  coming  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Arizona  has  three  newspapers :  the  Senti- 

Xortbem  or   Central  Arizona  will  find  two  nel,  a  weekly,  published  in  Yuma;  the  Oiti^ 

roads  from  San  Bernardino,  California :  one  via  un,  also  a  weekly;  issued  at  Tucson ;  and  the 

Hardyville  and  the  Hualpai  mines  to  Prescott ;  Miner,  daily  and  weekly,  published  at  Pres- 

the  other  via  Ehrenberg  and  Wickenburg  to  cott.    The  government  is  administered  by  a 

Prescott  or  Phoenix,  the  chief  town  of  Salt  Governor,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor, 

River  Valley.     The  distance  from  San  Ber-  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 

nardino  to  Prescott  by  either  of  these  routes  is  ted  States.    The  Legislature  and  Delegate  to 

about  400  miles.     On  the  road  via  Ehrenberg  Congress  are  elected  by  the  people.    The  ju- 

is  a  semi-weekly  line  of  stages.    The  fare  from  didal  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 

San  Bernardino  to  Prescott  is  $75,  currency,  consisting  of  three  judges,  appointed  by  the 

Immigrftnts  desiring  to  go  to  the  southern  part  President,  and  probate  courts.    The  Supreme 

of  the  Territory  can  take  the  road  from  San  Court  holds  one  session  annually,  at  Tucson. 

Diego,  tia  Tuma,  to  Tucson,  on  which  there  is  The  present  Governor  is  Hon.  A.  K.  P.  Safibrd. 

a  tri-weekly  line  of  stages.    The  fare  to  Tuc-  ARKANSAS.    In  no  State  in  the  Union, 

son  is  $90;  the  distance  about  450  miles.  excepting  perhaps  Louisiana,  have  there  been 

The  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Company  such  stirring  events  and  such  public  excitement 

ran  a  line  of  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  during  1874  as  in  Arkansas ;  and  in  no  State, 

the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River,  a  steamer  with  the  exception  named,  have  public  affairs 

leaving  San   Francisco   every   twenty  days,  called  for  such  earnest  consideration  on  the 

Rirer-steamers  run  up  the  river  to  Tuma,  part  of  the  General  Government,  or  claimed 

Ehrenberg,  Mohave,  and    Hardyville.     Fare  a  larger  share  of  public  attention  throughout 

from  San  Francisco  to  Yuma :    Cabin,  |40 ;  the  country.    An  appeal  to  arms  was  made  to 

steerage,  $35.    Most  of  the  freight  comes  this  decide  a  determined  contest  for  the  Executive 

way.  office,  which  had  been  pending  for  nearly  two 

Freight  by  wagons  from  Los  Angeles  to  years.    This  was  followed  by  a  Constitutional 

Prescott,  «ia  Ehrenberg  or  via  Hardyville,  is  Convention,  called  under  extraordinary  circum- 

12  cents  per  pound ;  the  same  from  San  Die-  stances,  and  which  in  a  brief  period  caused  the 

go  to  Tucson,  via  Yuma.  entire  organic  law  of  the  State  to  be  changed. 

There  are  eight  military  posts  in  the  Terri-  and  led  to  another  contest  between  opposing 

tory,  as  follows:  Fort  Whipple,  and  depart-  factions  for  possession  of  the  State  government. 

meat   headquarters,    near    ]?rescott ;    Camp  The  contest  between  Brooks  and  Baxter  for 

Verde,  30  miles  east  of  Prescott ;  Camp  Mo-  the  governorship  had  its  origin  in  the  bitter 

bare,  on  the  Colorado  River;  Camp  McDow-  political  campaign  of  1872;  and,  in  order  to 

eil,  on  the  Junction  of  the  Verde  and  Salt  present  the  facts  of  the  controversy  more  in- 

Hivers,  some  20  miles  above  Phcenix ;  Camp  telligibly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  rec- 

Lowell,  near  Tucson ;  Camp  Bowie,  at  Apache  ord  briefly  from  that  time. 

Pass;  Camp  Apache,  200  miles  northeast  of  In  the  spring  of  1872  a  division  in  the  Be- 

Tocson ;  and  Camp  Grant,  at  the  foot  of  the  publican  State  Committee  led  to  the  calling  of 

Graham  Mountains.  two  conventions,  and  the  nomination  of  two 

Lines  of  telegpraph  connect  Prescott,  Wick-  State  tickets.    One  of  these  conventions  nomi- 

enbnrg.  Phoenix,  Maricopa,  WeUs,  Florence,  nated  Joseph  Brooks  for  Governor,  and  de- 

Tacaon,  Yuma,  and  other  points,  with  San  Die-  dared  in  lavor  of  Greeley  and  Brown,  and 

go,  Califomia,  and   it  is  believed  that  there  the  Cincinnati  platform;  the  other,  after  in- 

win  aoon  be  direct  telegraphic  communication  dorsingthe  Administration  of  President  Grant, 

▼itb  points  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  chose  Elisha  Baxter  as  their  candidate  for 

Tbe  climate  of  Arizona  is  mild  and  generally  Governor.    Owing  to  this  division  in  the  Re- 
healthful.    In  the  southern  part  of  the  Terri-  publican  ranks,  the  Democrats  nominated  no 
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State  ticket,  but  favored  tbe  election  of  the  alone  claiming  a  right  to  the  office.    Snch  is- 

Brooks  wing.    The  election  waa  held  on  the  sue  shoold  be  made  before  the  General  A&- 

5th  of  November.     On  the  6th  of  January,  sembly.    It  is  their  duty  to  decide,  and  no 

1878,  the  General  Assembly  convened,  and  at  other  tribunal  can  determine  the  qnestion." 

once  canvassed  the.  returns  of  the  recent  elec-  Brooks  now  brought  suit  against  Baxter  in 

tion,  pursuant  to  section  19  of  Article  YI.  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pulaski  County,  under 

the  constitution,  which  provides :  section  525  of  the  Civil  Code  of  ArlrAnnAa^ 

That  the  returns  of  every  election  for  Governor,  which  provides  that,    "  whenever    a    person 

Lieatenant-Govemor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  usurps  an  office  or  franchise  to  which  he  is  not 


Senate,  who,  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  franchise,  to  prevent  the  usurper  from  exer- 

sball  open  and  publish  tbe  same  in  presence  of  the  cising  the  office  or  franchise."     Hifl  petition 

members  then  assembled.    The  person  having  the  stated  that  he  had  received  more  than  45,000 

highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected,  ^   ^     Governor,  whUe  less  than  80,000  had 

but,  if  two  or  more  shall  have  the  hiffhest  and  an  ^^^^  *^  >^    ^  *v  »  """'^  '^°*»  •""**  ""{"",  ""^ 

equal  number  of  votes  for  the  same  office,  one  of  them  Dcen  cast  for  Baxter,  and  prayed  that  the  lattt^r 

shall  be  chosen  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses.    Con-  might  be  ousted  as  a  usurper,  and  that  the 

tested  elections  shall  likewise  be  determined  by  office  of  Governor,  with  $2,000  emoluments 

both  Houses  of  the  General  AsBembly  in  such  man-  which  had  been  received  by  Baxter,  miffht  be 

ner  as  is  or  may  hereafter  be  p^eacnbed  by  law.  jadiciaUy  awarded  to  himself. 

As  it  appeared  that  41,784  votes  had  been  It  should  also  be  recorded  here  that  a  simi- 
cast  for  Elisha  Baxter,  and  88,678  for  Joseph  lar  suit,  embodying  the  same  facts  and  princi- 
Brooks,  tlie  former  was  declared  by  the  Gen-  pies  of  law,  was  begun  in  the  same  court  by 
eral  Assembly  to  be  the  duly-elected  Governor  Berry,  who  had  been  the  candidate  for  State 
of  the  State,  and  was  at  once  instcdled  in  the  Auditor  on  the  ticket  with  Brooks,  against 
office.  Meantime,  on  the  4th  of  January,  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  had  been  declared  elected  by 
Brooks,  alleging  that  fraud  had  been  practised  the  General  Assembly.  But  the  Supreme  Court, 
nt  the  polls  by  the  supporters  of  Baxter,  and  on  the  application  of  Wheeler,  issued  a  writ  of 
that  a  minority  of  the  legal  votes  had  been  prohibition  restraining  the  proceedings  of  the 
cast  in  favor  of  himself,  petitioned  the  Circuit  Circuit  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  Baxter  had  no  jurisdiction.  In  pronouncing  the 
from  exercising  the  functions  of  Governor.  A  opinion  of  the  court,  Chief-Justice  McClure 
similar  suit  was  also  brought  before  the  same  said :  **  As  to  all  matters  of  contested  election 
tribunal  by  William  M.  Harrison,  who  had  been  for  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Govern- 
a  candidate  on  the  Brooks  ticket  for  Associate  or.  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  Mar-  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
shall  L.  Stevenson,  his  successful  opponent,  on  lie  Instruction,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  can 
the  Baxter  ticket.  A  decision  was  rendered  only  be  had  before  the  General  Assembly.^' 
in  this  case  on  the  18th  of  January,  to  the  ef-  Governor  Baxter  interposed  a  plea  of  want 
feet  that  a  court  of  the  United  States  had  no  of  jurisdiction  in  tiie  Brooks  suit,  but,  appre- 
jurisdiction  in  the  premises.    As  the  facts  and  bending  that  a  decision  would  be  rendered  in 

Srinciples  of  law  were  tbe  same  in  this  as  in  favor  of  his  opponent  at  the  October  term,  and 
irooks^s  case,  no  further  proceedings  were  that  the  latter  would  gain  possession  of  the 
had  in  the  latter.  State  government  before  an  appeal  could  be 
On  the  19th  of  April  Brooks  applied  to  the  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  sent  a  corn- 
Legislature  for  permission  to  contest  the  elec-  munication  dated  September  4,  1878,  to  the 
tion  of  Baxter,  but  his  petition  was  r^'ected  President  of  the  United  States,  reciting  the  es- 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  9.  Application  was  then  sential  facts  of  the  controversy,  aud  asking 
made,  June  2d,  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  be-  that  Federal  troops  be  sent  to  Little  Bock, 
half  of  Brooks,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  *^as  the  course  of  events  may  compel  me  to  re- 
State  for  a  writ  of  quo  warranto^  to  try  the  sort  to  the  extreme  remedy  of  martial  law,  as 
validity  of  Baxter's  title  to  the  office  of  Gov-  the  only  means  by  which  an  effectual  stop  can 
emor,  which,  it  was  alleged,  he  had  usurped,  be  put  to  the  proceedings  of  those  men  who 
After  elaborate  arguments  by  counsel,  this  ap-  are  now  disturbing  the  peace  and  good  order 
plication  was  deni^  by  the  court,  which  held  of  the  State."  This  application  was  refused  by 
that,  ^^  under  -the  constitution  the  determina-  President  Grant,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
tion  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  a  person  made  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
exercising  the  office  of  Governor  is  duly  elect-  the  United  States. 

ed  or  not,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  General  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  controversy 

Assembly  of  the  State,  and  neither  this  nor  till  the  spring  of  1874.    On  the  15th  of  April, 

any  other  State  court  has  jurisdiction  to  try  a  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pulaski  County,  in  tho 

suit  in  relation  to  such  contest,  be  the  mode  absence  of  Governor  Baxter's  counsel,  issued 

or  form  what  it  may ;  whether  at  the  suit  of  a  judgment  of  ouster  in  favor  of  Brooks  against 

the  Attorney-General,  or  on  the  relation  of  Baxter.    The  former  immediately  took  forci- 

a  claimant  tiirough  him,  or  by  an  individual  ble  possession  of  the  Governor's  office,  and 
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placed  a  strong  ffiiard  around  the  State-House.  Tliat  I  received  a  mwonty  of  tbe  votes  cast  for 
T>»A  f.llnitfin<r3ianat/»>i  wfta  nnw  apmt  ti\  tha  t^**  <>*<»  ^**  never  been  denied,  even  by  the 
The  foUowing  dwpatch  was  now  sent  to  tno    fiends  of  Elisha  Baxter.    I  appealed  to  theLegU- 


Pwaident  of  the  United  States :  lata,e  and  asked  to  be  lilowed  to  contest  the  eleo- 

Exiounvs  Offiob,  Liitlx  Rook,  April  IM,        tlon  for  the  office  of  Governor,  &nd  m^  petition,  at 

U.  8.  GaiNT,  PruideiU^  Waakington,  D,  C.  :  the  instance  and  by  the  connivano.e  of  Elisha  Baxter, 


He vLoff  been  duly  installed  as  Governor  of  Arkan*  who  oorrnptly  used  his  official  patronage  to  bribe 

MS  bj  the  judgment  of  a  court,  I  respectfully  ask  members  of  the  Legialature^  was  rejected,  and  I  was 

thst  the  commanding  officer  of  the  arsenal  be  in-  denied  not  only  the  right  ox  petition  which  the  Con- 

stmetedto  ^Uver  the  arms  belonging  to  the  State,  stitution  ffuurantees  to  every  citizen,  but  the  right 

DOW  ia  his  custody,  or  hold  the  some  subject  to  my  to  have  tne  question  of  election  investigated  or 

order.                                        JAMES  BBOOKS.  passed  upon.    The  Attorney-General  asked  the  Su- 

^^        ,.            xt-t.  i-jv.  preme  Court  for  a  writ  of  ^ik>f«»rra»<o  against  Elis  ha 

Governor    Baxter    navmg    estabUsned   h\a  Baxter,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  show 

headquarters  at  St.  John's  College,  -sent  the  by  what  warrant  and  authority  he  assumed  to  dis- 

following  commanication  to  Washington :  charge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor.    That 

T i>^^»   »«*.«r...    J^^I^K  ^aTA  tribunal  declared  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 

TV ,1   ni^f  ?S*'jT^f^*?t^;    ?         '      '  determine  a  contest  for  the  office  of  Governor,  and 

IV      V  "^-^    A  ^**/*<  i»a<«  /  ^j^                    dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

1  have  been  advised  by  public  rumor  that  in  the  j  ^^      commenced  an  action  agaOist  Elisha  Bax- 

State  Circuit  for  this  county,  in  a  long-pending  case  ^       ^^^^  ^^   provisions  of  the  c3de,  in  the  manner 

brought  by  Joseph  Brooks  for  the  office  of  Governor  p^'g^ribed  by  £w  for  the  recovery  of  the  office  and 

o/lhi.  SUte,  a  Jemu^r  to  the  complaint  was  over-  g^^  ^^^^  „^.^^^  ^    ^^^  BaxtJr  during  the  time 

ruled  and  an  immediate  judgment  of  "ouster"  he  wrongfully  withheld  the  same  from  me.    I  served 

igsmst  me  given.    ThiB  waa  done  m  the  absence  of  ^.      ^»   y^{^^^  3^,^^,  ^^^  I  ^^^^    ^^  ^^ain 

c.uMel  for  me  and  without  notice,  and  immediately  ^         ^    j^         ^  ^  ^^.^  notices' take  testi- 

Tlf'^^L*\®  ^^"^?*iij'l*^..!*v«™f  ^i!L  ^SJSfl  mony  in  support  of  my  claim.    Elisha  ^Baxter,  for 

The  daunant  has  token  possession  of  the   State  J;^,  best  known  to  himselti  neglected  and  failed 

buUdingsand^ectedmebyforoe.    I  propose  to  take  ^               ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^    l^^^f  mentioned,  and 

messores  immadiately  to  resume  possession  of  the  ^^^  ^he  court   proceedings  with  derision'  and 

E'^^^'^*^^'  ""fJi?  S'J'"'*'^  my  authority  aa  contempt,  openly  Boasting  in  pubUo  and   private 

nghtfal  CTovernor  of  the  Stote.    Armed  men  acting  .p^eohes  in/oon venation  that  he  would  resist  the 

nnder  tha  revolutionary  movement  are  now  in  cl^^^^^  eiecution  of  the  judgment  of  any  court  of  the 

^^^*'^?r:7™^^il™17ifl??^^^^^^  state  with  the  mirftiTif  it  attempt^ed.  to  interfere 


Mk  the  support  of  the  General  Government  m  my  ^          ^^  asserting  ray  owS  rights  and  vindicating 

efforts  to  maintain  the  rightful  government  of  the  ^^^^  ^j^^.^^  ^^  the  bailot-box.*^  On  yesterday  thS 

r -^  4  c.^^*""'    1    i^i'^^^  commander  of  the  ^fjj      j^  ^ourt  rendered  a  judgment  in  my  favor  for 

United  States  arsenal  at  thu  post  be  d  irected  to  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j,^  ,^        ^^^  f  at  once  took  the  oath 

mum  me  m  this  direction,    t  respectftiUy  request  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  poswssion  of  the  same. 

*  "^P^S^r^l^YT^*' a  l;°  ''^'J^aT"^®"^'  Elisha  Baxter  no  longer  holds  the  Executive  of- 

BLISHA  BAXTER,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  ^^^  ^^^  it  U  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  join  your 

The  application  of  Brooks  for  the  State  voice  with  mine,  rejoicing  that  the  man  you  chose 

jroBiaf  e  arsenal  wa,  refused  by  the  Presi-  ^500^^^  ^o'^^%Atlt^fX^^^ 

deat,  who  was    not    advised    that    Brooks  s  extent,  define  my  future  poUoy,  which  the  adherents 

*' right  to  hold  the  office  of  Governor  has  of  Elisha  Baxter  will  no  doubt  misrepresent  for  the 

been  folly  and  finally  decided  by  the  courts  of  pur]>ose  of  advancing  their  personal  interests  and 

Arkansas:"  and  on  the  same  day  the  follow-  gratifying  their  own  ambition, 

iag  commWcation  was  sent  to  Mr.  Baxter:  J;i.T^r»EX'i ^Ayf  ote/hyw«*2 

DsPABncBNT  OF  JusTXOB,        )  canuidate  in  1872.      From  the  principles   therein 

WASHuroTOir,  April  1(MA. )  enumerated  I  have  not  departed,  and,  God  helping 

Thi  Eon,  Elisha  T.  Baxter,  LittU  Bock  :  me,  never  wilL    No  one  man  in  the  State  has  felt 

I  tm  instructed  by  the  President  to  say,  in  answer  the  power  of  ballot-box  stuffers  and  political  thim- 

to  joar  dispatch  to  nim  of  yesterday,  asking  for  the  ble-rigflrers  to  the  extent  that  1  have.    I  say  to  you 

sappert  of  the  General  Government  to  sustain  you  that,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  ballot-box  and  election 

in  the  efTorti  to  maintain  the  rightful  government  in  machinery  of  the  State  shall  never  again  be  made 

the  State  of  Arkansas,  that  in  the  fint  place  your  an  engine  of  fraud  and  oppression,  as  it  was  in  1872. 

Cftll  is  not  made  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  This  is  a  republican  form  of  government,  where  the 

and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  second  voice  of  the  people  shoidd  rule,  and  so  lar  as  I  am 

pUee,  that  as  the  controversy  relates  to  your  right  to  concerned  it  shall  rule  from  this  time  henceforth,  and 

hold  a  State  ofllce,  its  a^judlication,  unless  a  case  is  so  long  as  1  occupy  the  Executive  chair  every  man 

made  under  the  so-calledEnforcement  Act  of  Federal  shall  have  the  free  and  undisturbed  right  to  vote  as 

Jnnadictlon,  belongs  to  the  State  courts.    If  the  de-  to  him  shall  seem  best,  and  that  vote  once  cast  shall 

eiiioa  of  which  you  complain  Is  erroneous,  there  ap-  be  counted  as  the  man  that  cast  it  intended  it  should 

peart  to  be  no  reason  wny  it  mav  not  be  reversed  be. 

and  a  oorreet  decision  obtained  from  the  Supreme  EflTorts  no  doubt  wUI  be  made  by  designing  men 

Court.  to  convey  the  impression  thut  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS,  Attomey>General.  people  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  a  man  who,  no 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  Brooks  issued  ^°H^ll^l,^i"^.!i*,4u^?JI'^n'ri  t^^i^Jf^'J!?^ 

*L .  /  11  _.               1^ ^.i  you  all  know  was  not  elected,  and  wno  has  no  more 

»e  foUowing  proclamation:  Ji^ht  ordaimtothe  office  than  any  one  of  you  ha8,for 

Exaourme  Ornos,        )  the  purpose  of  placing  that  man  again  in  the  Exeo- 

Lrtlx  Boos,  April  16, 1874. )  utive  ojmce.    I  say  frankly  to  vou  that  all  such  at- 

To  ike  RopU  of  Arkamaa:  tempts  will  lead  to  strife  and  bloodshed,  for  I  shall 

As  vou  will  recollect,  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  of-  resist  and  suppress  the  action  of  all  moos  that  may 

fica  of  Governor  at  the  November  election  of  1872.  assemble  together  under  the  banner  or  at  the  call  of 
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Elisha  Baxter.  No  mjin  in  tho  State  can  regret  the  political  traditions  of  the  American  people  «ve 
strife  and  bloodshed  more  deeply  than  myself;  but  to  legitimate  government,  in  time  of  peaoe.  The 
feeling  as  I  do  that  self-govemment  rather  than  self-  armed  sentries  and  loaded  cannon  ivhich,  for  the 
aggrandizement  is  in  the  issue.  I  shall  employ  every  moment,  support  the  usurpation  within  the  preancts 
means  at  my  command  to  maintain  its  supremacy,  of  the  State-House,  had  not  been  deemed  requisite 
Elisha  Baxter  forced  me  from  the  Legislature  to  the  to  the  maintenance  of  a  recognised  government :  the 
courts,  and  thus  far  I  have  patiently  borne  with  the  unexpected  and  forcible  occupation  of  the  btulding 
law's  delay  at  all  times,  feelmg  that  justice  would  be  could  not,  at  the  instant,  be  successfully  resisted : 
done  me  oy  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  aversion  to  unnecessary  bloodshed  has  for  a  few 
jurisdiction.  I  am  m  the  Executive  office.  When  hours  withheld  the  arm  of  the  Sute  government 
It  is  adjudicated  that  I  am  not  there  legally  I  will  from  immediate  vindication  of  its  rights  and  digni- 
bow  my  head  in  sUence  to  the  decree  of  the  court,  ty.  Forbearance  has  seemed  only  to  embolden  the 
be  it  what  it  may.  The  power  that  Elisha  Baxter  impudence  of  the  handAil  of  insurgents.  Forbear- 
used  to  force  me  into  the  court  1  will  use  to  make  ance,  therefore,  is  at  an  end. 

him  respect  and  abide  its  decrees.  General  orders  No.  1.  fVom  headquarters^  of  the 

To  one  and  all  1  say,  keep  quiet  and  pursue  your  militia  of  Arkansas,  of  elate  correspondent  with  that 

different  vocations.     Your  services  are  not  needed  of  this  proclamation,  declares  martial  law  in  the 

at  the  capital  to  preserve  either  peace  or  good  order,  county  of  Pulaski.    It  is  due  to  the  people  of  the 

Should  the  time  come  when  they  will  be  needed,  State  that  the  circumstances  which  have  rendered 

you  will  be  notified  in  due  time  tnrough  the  proper  necessary  this  course  of  action  be  published, 
channel.  At  the  election  of  1872, 1  was  returned  Governor  of 

JOSEPH  BBOOKS,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  Arksnsas.   At  a  late  stage  of  the  session  of  the  Legis- 


regaining 

On  tlie  evening  of  the  16th  he  issued  the  fol-  the  decision  of  the  election),  by  an  appeal  to  the  rep- 
lowing  proclamation,  declaring  martial  law  in  resentatiyes  of  the  people.  The  appeal  was  summa- 
T>  1    1  •  i^       4.  rily  rejected. 

J'ulasla  Uounty :  Application  was  then  made  to  the  highest  judicial 
Wher&tUj  An  armed  rebellion  exists  in  the  county  authority  of  the  State—the  Supreme  Court — for  a  writ 
of  Pulaski,  against  the  State  government,  and  It  be-  of  quo  warranto,  which  should  determine  my  right 
comes  necessary  to  employ  all  the  force  at  my  dis-  to  the  office  of  Governor.  In  that  case,  as  in  the  suit 
posal  to  suppress  it :  therefore,  b^  the  authority  vest-  instituted  for  the  office  of  Auditor  of  State,  the  high- 
ed  in  me  by  law,  1  hereby  proclami  the  existence  of  est  judicial  tribunal  of  Arkansas  decided  that,  under 
martial  law  within  said  county,  and  command  all  the  supreme  organic  law  of  the  State,  the  determina- 
persons  capable  of  military  duty  to  assist  In  the  ^ut-  tion  oi  the  question  of  election  of  State  officers  is  ex- 
ting  down  of  the  said  rebellion.  During  the  time  clusively  vested  in  the  Le&pslature. 
that  martial  law  shall  thus  prevail,  everv  infringe-  Public  excitement  was  fulayed.  The  State  settled 
mont  of  the  right  of  peaceable  and  well-disposed  itself  to  quiet,  under  an  administration  which,  1  trust, 
persons  will  be  severely  punished  by  whomsoever  has  not  been  unfaithful  to  its  professions,  or  obnos- 
It  miiy  be  committed.    The  utmost  respect  shall  be  ious  to  the  people. 

paid  by  all  persons  to  citizens  not  in  arms,  imd  to  Meantime,  a  proceeding  had  been  instituted  before 

their  property,  and  to  that  of  the  Federal  Govern-  a  circuit  court  of  a  county  for  the  possession  of  the 

ment.    In  testimony  whereof,  1,  Elisha  Baxter,  Gov-  office  of  Governor.    I  do  not  care,  at  present,  to  com- 

emor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  do  hereby  set  my  ment  upon  the  question  of  authority  of  such  a  court 

hand,  the  private  seal  of  said  btate  being  now  not  to  adjudicate  a  matter,  from  the  decision  of  which 

accessible  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.    Done  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had,  upon  constitu- 

Little  Bock,  this  15th  day  of  April,  1874.  tional  grounds,  not  merely  shrunk  but  affirmatively 

ELISHA  BAXTEB.  denied  its  own  jurisdiction.     The  Pulaski  Circuit 

Governor  of  Arkansas  and  Commander-in-Chiefl  Court  did  clandestinely  assume  upon  a  demurrer 

„     ,       ,        jj  XV            1        A.*        xT>     i^  filed  iu  court,  but  never  submitted  to  the  court  for 

Having  issued  thia  proclamation,  the  Gov-  its  action,  to  render  judgment  of  ouster,  against  the 

emor  marched  from  St  Jobn^s  College  with  officer  who,  for  fifteen  months,  had  exercised  the 

his  force  of  about  two  hundred  men,  down  functions  of  chief  magistrate  of  tne  State.  Thejude- 

into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  established  his  ment  was  rendered^  upon  the  call  of  the  contestant's 

headquarters  at  the  Anthony  House.    Guards  r^^j^vStX'-r  ISl  ^^'^x^'^Ztli 

were  placed  along  the  principal  streets,  com-  absence  of  the  representatives  of  either  party.    It 

pletely  surrounding  the  State-House  with  a  cor-  was  rendered,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  without  the 

don  of  sentinels.    Baxter's  forces,  which  were  knowledge,  or  even  the  suspicion,  of  the  Governor 

rapidly  receiving  additions  from  other  coun-  ^^^in^^uyg^uMfwif  ai^^^^                          in  antici- 

^es,  also  took  possession  of  the  telegraph-office,  patforof  the  *dJdsion  of  the  Cimiit  Court,  the  coill 

The  State-House  was  held  by  between  one  nun-  Bpirators— forgetting,  in  their  haste,  that  no  vtrii  of 

dred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  were  owier  had  ever  been  issued— hQiook  themselves  to  the 

well  armed  and  had  two  cannon.    Governor  'oodi  where  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  State  (the  sole 

Baxter  now  issued  the  following  proclamation  dissenter  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 

7^  fr          Ji^    ?  *v^  ^  ivixvw  i^e  ^^v^/^uusaiMN/u  ^^^  matter)  awaited  them,  by  previous  appointment : 

to  the  people  of  the  Btate :  ^^d  then,  anned  with  the  Chief-Justice's  attesUtion 

Ezzoun^E  OmoB,         )  to  Mr.  Brooks's  oath  of  office,  proceeded  forcibly  to 

Lmxi  Book,  April  16, 1874.  f  eject  from  the  State-House  tne  chief  magistrate  of 

To  the  Peoph  of^  Arkansas  :  the  Commonwealth. 

An  insurrection,  organized  in  the  interest  of  car-  An  appeal  lies,  of  course,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

tain  parties  disappointed  In  an  attempt  to  secure  the  State.     That  Supreme  Court  has  already,  in  a 

the  influence  of  tne  BxecnUve  for  proposed  frauds  case  involving  the  point  at  issue,  determined  that  no 

in  the  approaching  election,  has  effected  the  seizure  court  has  the  authority  to  decide  the  validity  of  elec- 

of  the  dapitol,  ana  now  attempts  to  usurp  the  func-  tion  of  any  executive  officer  of  the  State.    It  need 

ttons  of  government.    The  momentary  sncoess  of  hardly  be  remarked  that,  pending  an  appeal,the  ef- 

this  insurrection,  so  fiir  as  regards  the  occupation  of  feet  of  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  ^Pulaski 

the  building,  hsm  been  owing  to  that  security  which  County  is  suspended,  and  that  the  undertaking  to 
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iostain  the  enforoement  of  th«t  jadgment,  pending  mayor  added  that  with  such  aid  he  could  pre« 

the  appeal,  is  without  color  of  law,  or  moral  pftUia-  gerve  the  peace  of  the  city  without  being  com- 

^  The  fordble  ejection  of  ibe  chief  maffUtrate  from  P®^^  ^  **^®  «*^®«  ^*^  ^^^^^^  ^^  *^®  contend- 
the  premiaea  was  followed  by  prearranged  and  u^  factions,  and  wanted  to  know  "  if  the  Fed- 
prompt  attmmona  to  armed  desperadoes  to  bar  all  eral  Gk>yernment  is  powerless  to  protect  the 
looesa  to  the  State-Uooae  of  its  legitimate  occupants,  lives  and  property  of  twenty  thousand  inhab- 

t^;^M.w.«^[!Sfn^FvTnn«.?n^^^^  ^^^  ^^o  arc  situsted  as  we  are."  To  this 
Uoa,  m  wnicn  ne  distinctly  announces  nis  intention  •     i.*      ^.i.     a  ^i.  ri  -i        ^  ^i 

of  bloodshed.  communication  the  Attomey-GFeneral  sent  the 

The  Execntire  of  the  State  has  but  one  obliffation  followuLg  reply : 
to  perform— 4hat  to  which  he  ia  bound  alike  by  his  DzpABnCBirr  of  Jusrxoa, ) 

datT  aa  a  citizen  and  his  official  oath.    The  authority  Washinotov.  Aprii  18, 1874.     f 

of  the  law  will  be  immediately  and  effectively  assert-  Fbbdsbxck  Ejumxh,  Mayor  of  IaUU  Bock^  Ark, : 
tdj  peseeably,  if  may  be,  but  asserted  in  any  event.        You  must  be  aware  that  the  President  cannot  in- 

Tue  government  proposes  to  occupy  the  Capitol.  As  terfere  in  the  domestic  difficulties  of  a  State,  except 

Gorernor  of  Arkansas,  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  (he  in  conformity  with  the  Coofititution  and  laws  of  the 

State  to  support  the  government  of  the  State  aeainst  United  States.  He  cannot  recognize  a  call  nuide  upon 

siumeleas  usurpation.     Under  the  solemn  ooliffa-  him  for  military  aid  by  the  mayor  of  a  citjr.    He  baa 

tioDs  of  my  oath  of  office,  I  renew  my  promise  to  oe  instiucted  the  officer  commanaine  the  United  States 

tnn  to  them.    I  ask  from  them  the  support  which  troops  at  Little  Rock  to  prevent  bloodsbed.    That  is 

they  ove  to  their  chief  magistrate.  all  he  can  do  under  the  existing  circumstances.    I 

ELI3HA  BAXTSB,  Qovernor  of  Arkansas.  will  ask  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether  the  United 

(\^  *\.^  f^n^^x^^  A^^    kry^^  ^*r^l.    n«,.««t„  States  are  powerless  to  protect  20,000  people  situated 

Oa  the  following  day,  April  17th,  Oaptain  „  ^he  citizens  of  Little  Book,  if  the  people  of  Ar- 

Rose,  bomg  m  command  of  the  barracks  at  kansas  have  not  patriotism  enough  to  allow  a  ques- 

Little  Rock,  and  having  received  instructions  tion  as  to  who  shall  hold  a  State  office  to  be  settled 

from  Washimrton  to  "take  no  part  in  the  po-  peaceably  and  lawfully,  and  not  brmg  upon  their 

liUod  jK.ntro««y  in  the  SUte  of  Artom««,  ^'^l^Jj^iT^lSS^f  Sl^^iy^,^. 
onless  it  should  be  necessary  to  prevent  blood-.  '  ' 

shed  or  collision  of  armed  bodies,"  sent  the  fol-     ,  A  difficulty  having  arisen  as  to  communica- 

loviog  communication  to  Baxter,  and  a  copy  tions  by  mail  and  telegraph,  since  Baxtor^s 

to  Brooks.  forces  held  possessioii  of  the  telegraph-office, 

HiADQUABTBBs,  LiiTLE  RooK  Babbaoks,  I  ^^  ^*^  contcstauU  for  the  Executive  office 

Lrrru  Hoc^^Jpril  17, 1874.     )  claimed  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Governor 

Sib:  I  am  informed  by  the  united  Statea  Marshal  of  Arkansas,  the  following  instructions  were 

of  tliia  dUtrict  that  there  is  danger  of  a  collision  be-  issued  to  Postmaster  Pollock  and  Captain  Rose : 
tveea  the  forces  under  your  command  and  those  of  ,-,  _  -n  n     ^     •»•.».  ^a..^ 

certain  forces  under  the  command  of  Joseph  Brooks.  ...       .       r^.l>  ^"L*'?  iL      ^''  "^^^  ^^'  ^®^** 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  emoin  upon  you  that  -«;w»if»«^i  -^ww*  icoot^  AriMntM  *      _     _    ^ 

Tou  make  no  movement  withvour  forces  in  any  di-  T„f  l^^I*   addressed    to  trovernor   E.    Bwter   or 

mion  in  the  city  of  Little  I&ck,  Arkansas,  or  iU  g^^"?*  B^xt^r,  Governor,  should  be  delivered  to  said 

vicinity,  with  a  view  to  bring  aboit  such  a  colUsion,  ^^^'    betters  addressed  to  Governor  Brooks,  or 

or;batmaybringonsuchiiMS)lU8ion,ortomakeany  Brooks,  Go vemol^   should   be   delivered   to   said 

moTemcnt  that  Say  possibly  bring  about  a  collision  Brooks.  Letters  addressed  "  Governor  of  Arkansas," 

»ith  the  United  Statw  troops  under  my  command,  y<>?^TJi'^i**'^T''^iS'Jfa  tSS^x  '  fi?^!!?'  .     /^       , 
or  to  impede  any  movement  I  may  wish  to  make  witli        ^^^N  A.  J.  ORES  WELL,  PostmasteMSeneral. 

the  troops  of  my  command  to  prevent  the  shedding  Exsourrvs  Mansion,  ) 

of  blood  and  the  collision  of  armed  forces.  Washinotpn,  D.  Cy  April  18, 1874.  f 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  OoHonel  Ross,  Comm4»nding  XT,  a*  Iroqptf  LUtUMoek^ 

T.  E.  ROSE,  Arkantoi. 

Captain  16tb  Infantry,  commanding  post.  I  have  a  dispatch  from  the  Acting  President  of  the 

General  Eusra  Baxtsb,  commanding  forces  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  saying  thatBax- 

Slate  of  Arkansaa.  tei^s  officers  now  inspect  all  messages  at  Little  Rock 

Barter  at  once  replied  that  he  would  not  ad-  ^^J:7^^±l' !!±^  tl'^LT^^i^J^ 

!-•«*»  V-  IS         Av-i    •  Lx  ^  3  Ai-  pass  out  with  any  message  for  the  JSrooks  party, 

mce  his  lines  that  night  toward  the  enemy,  ;;hether  from  the  United  sSites  officials  or  otherwise! 

and  added,  ^^I  trust  that  yonr  request  or  m-  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that  this 

jonctioQ  does  not  extend  to  the  prohibition  on  company  is  unable  at  present  to  maintain  the  sane- 

my  part  of  any  military  operations.'*    Brooks  *^*y  ^^  telegraphic  correspondence.    While  the  Gov- 

a ^*^* ^'^  "1  "f^""  JS  n.ove  «.y por.  '^^^Z^:^::^^^^  l^^^o^'l^. 

\m  of  his  command  from  the  State-House  official  dispatches  of  the  Government,  whether  from 

frrounda,  and  that  his  force  would  "  only  be  the  military  or  civil  deportments,  are  transmitted 

^^  to  repel  any  attack  that  may  be  made  by  without  molestation  by  either  of  the  contestants  for 

the  forces  under  the  command  of  Elisha  Bax-  ^«  gubernatorial  chidr.  ^  Report  to  the  SeOTetary  of 

t^r,  having  for  its  object  the  custody  or  control  ^'^  ^^^  "^'*^°^  ^^  •^^^"-  ^-  8-  ^^^t. 

of  the  State-House  and  State-House  grounds.        After  Oaptain  Rose  had  taken  possession  of 

Anr  and  all  such  attacks  will  be  resisted  with  the  telegraph-offices  in  obedience  to  the  above 

all  the  force  at  my  command."    A  communi-  instructions,  Grovemor  Baxter  sent  the  foUow- 

cstioQ  was  now  addressed  by  the  Mayor  of  ing  dispatch  to  President  Grant  : 
little  Rock  to  Attorney-General  Williams,  ask-  Lxttlv  Rook,  An.,  April  19,  ISTa. 

iag  that  the  officers  in  command  of  the  arsenal  ^/*;  Prerident  of  th*  Uniud  ^aite : 

be  bstnicted  "  to  aid  the  city  police  in  making       4  *?^  ^^^^  "i'^^f » ^  "*•  ^rS^^   n^^  99"?^^* 
Aft  •—*-**     J:     u  ^  iw*iw  tu  iuaiwtu5      ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  Wholly  unexpected,  the  Circuit  Judge 

the  irr^  of  men  who  are  opeidy  violating  the  of  this  county,  a  coirt  of  i^ferioJ  jurisdiction,  reS! 

lAW  and  setting  the  same  at  defiaaoe.'*    The  dered  judgment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brooks  against  ma 
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for  the  office  of  Goyemor  of  this  State,  ond  without  in  their  InsiUTectionflr^  ptupoiee,  and  have  seized 
notice  to  me  or  my  oounsel  I  wan  at  once  forcibly  put  and  are  daily  aeiziog  railroaas  in  the  Btate^  and  ap- 
out  of  my  office,  and  that  without  any  pretense  of  a  i>ropriating  them  to  the  same  illegal  and  msurree- 
writ  beinff  served  on  me.  All  that  was  done,  too,  tionary  purposes:  that  there  are  armed  bodies  at  this 
after  the  supreme  Court  of  this  State  had  twice  de-  moment  assembled  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
dded  that  no  court  in  the  State  had  iurisdiction  of  the  State-House,  and  threaten  an  immediate  attack 
tbe  case  at  all,  and  the  Legislature  alone  had  juris-  upon  It ;  that  the  Legislature  adjourned  tine  die  in 
diction.  At  oQce,  on  being  ejected  from  office^  I  took  April  last ;  has  not  since  been  convened ;  is  not  now 
steps  to  restore  myself,  to  get  possession  ot  office,  in  session,  and  cannot  be  convened  in  time  to  pre- 
ana  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  people  are  vent  the  threatened  attack ;  that  domestic  violence 
coming  to  my  aid,  and  are  ready  to  restore  me  at  now  actually  exists  in  this  State  and  at  the  seat  of 
once.  In  making  this  organization  I  am  obstructed  govemmeut  which  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
bv  the  interference  of  United  States  troops  in  dis-  under  mv  control  are  powerless  to  prevent  or  sup- 
placing  my  guards  from  the  telenaph-office,  and  now  press.  Therefore  I,  Joseph  Brooks,  (rovemor  of  the 
It  is  apprehended  that  there  will  be  further  interfer-  State  of  Arkansas,  m  pursuance  of  the  Constitution 
ence.  Such  interference  breaks  me  down,  and  pre-  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  hereby  make  applica- 
venta  any  elFort  on  my  part  to  restore  the    State  tion  to  your  Excellency  to  protect  the  State  capital 

fovemment  and  to  protect  the  people  in  their  rights,  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  sgainst  domestic  violence 

beg  of  yon  to  modify  any  order  to  the  extent  of  and  insurrection, 

such  interference,  and  leave  me  free  to  act  in  this  way  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

to  restore  law  and  my  place  as  the  legitimate  Gov-  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to  be  affixed  at 

emor  of  the  State.    Sucn  interference  aces  not  leave  Little  Bock  thia  SOth  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1874. 

me  any  chance  to  assert  my  claim  to  the  office  of  J0S£!PII  BBOOES,  Governor. 

Governor.  By  the  Governor : 

In  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  these  people  who  Bdwabd  Curbxt,  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim. 

S yo^^remoir^  t^e°^i\eS^^^^  ^^^*^®  ^^^  °^^  ^*^  *^®  appearance  of  a 

arsen^  i^rpermit  me'to  restore  lejjlSmSe  goi!  military  camp.  The  troops  on  both  sides  were 

emmentbymyown  forces,  which  I  win  do  promptly  being   constantly  refinforcea.      Great  ezcite- 

if  the  United  States  will  not  interfere.    There  is  an  ment  prevailed  throngbont  the  city,  and  busi- 


delay,  to  their  own  ground,  and  ieep  them  out  of  my  where  they  were  addressed  by  Governor  Bax- 

wav.    I  have  been  thwarted  and  delaved  thus  long  ter  and  their  commander.    Amid  the  cheers 

and,  in  fact,  elected  from  my  office  because  of  the  which  followed  these  speeches,  a  shot   was 

IheQuL            »^'«'^*°'«  disbanded  the  militia  of  g^^^  ^^^^i  the  crowd  which  had    collected 

I  make  this  earnest  demand  to  repress  insurreo-  aronnd,  into  the  body  of  Baxter's  adherents* 

tlon  and  prevent  domestic  violence  under  my  sense  This  led  to  an  indiscriminate  firing  on  both 

of  duty  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  sides,  which  resnlted  in  the  wounding  of  sev- 

States,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  I  rely  eral  persons.    The  disturbance  was  quelled  by 

confidently,  as  I  have  all  the  time,  upon  the  assur-  4.^^  *«^a««i  Avy»«- 

ance  contained  in  your  letter  of  Septetaber  16, 1878,  ^ne  ±  ederal  lorces.                      . 

to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  my  official  authority  Un  the  next  day  toe  loliowing  telegrapnio 

by  illegal  and  disorderly  proceedings.    An  immedi-  correspondence  in  relation  to  a  settlement  by 

ate  answer  is  requested :  otherwise  bloodshed  may  the  Legislature  passed  between  Governor  Bax- 

be  the  result.                   ELISHA  BAXTER,  ^.  imd  President  Grant  • 

Governor  of  the  S tote  of  Arkaisas.  ^^  ^^  rresiaeni  ^rani .               .,  _  ,  ^, , 

_-_„.-             ,.      .  ■                  •  ItVTTUt  Book,  Abk.,  Jpru  22, 1874. 

On  the  foUowinff  day  apphcation  was  made  Jb  the  Pteaident  of  the  United  Btaiie^  Waehin^ion  .- 

for  Federal  aid  by  Brooks,  as  follows :  As  I  cannot  move  with  my  troops  to  assert  my 

Trm^w  'R/ww   Aw     ^«m.«7  oA  ^vrA  olalms  to  thc  offlcc  of  Govemor  without  a  collision 

JK.  JPte«iZZ«i«/ US^i^*  T^idfi^fiLuniied  ^»tl^  ^«  ^"^ited  States  troops,  which  1  will  not  do 

^^                                />«»^«<  0/  t/*e  UnUed  ^^^^^  ^^^  drcumstoncee,  I  propose  to  call  the  Legi^ 

Sib  :  I  hereby  inform  you  that  one  Ellsha  Barter,  }?1^«*?5!1^1V^/A?"^^^^^^^                              ^^Z 

a  private  citizen,  pretenSiug  to  be  Govemor  of  Arl  F^i^t^^'?!^*^^'  ••v*^*^ •^f^^®^*^® y^^^Z''^  1,^"^ 

k^sas,  without  warrant  or  aSthoritv  of  law,  assumed  J^J^  *^"  oV^[^t1!S,''frim  vorl*nH^'!JL^rftI! 

to  declare  martial  law  in  the  capital  couity  of  the  f^'*?""^^  °^  P'?^?fVf  ?  ^9?  y^,-*??,-*-  ri*rantee 


^^eof^^til^ki^T^^^^^^^  ELISHA  BAXTEfi,  Govemor  of  Arkansas, 

State  by  military  force  and  Instalhng  himself  as  Gov-  Exeotjtive  Mahsiov,  Wasbikotoit,  ) 

emor  of  such  State :  that  large  bodies  of  armed  men  _ ,   •^/J'^  28, 1874.      f 

have  assembled,  and  are  continually  assembling,  un-  The  Eon,  Elisha  Bazteb,  LUtU  J2t>c*,  ArkaMoe  .• 

der  said  Baxter's  proclamation  of  martial  law,  and  I  heartily  approve  any  adHustment  peaceablv  of 

are  in  close  proximity  to  the  State-House,  and  have  the  pending  difflonlties  in  Arkansas  by  means  of  the 

this  day  actually  advanced  on  the  Stote-House  and  Loffislative  Assembly,  the  courts,  or  otherwise.     I 

confronted  a  body  of  Federal  troops  stationed  in  will  five  all  the  assistance  and  protection  I  can  un- 

front  of  tbe  Stote-House,  under  order  from  their  com-  der  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  to 

manding  officer,  acting  under  command  to  preserve  such  modes  of  adjustment.    I  hope  that  the  military 

the  peace,  and  were  only  prevented  from  making  the  on  both  sides  will  be  disbanded.              m,  *  ■» 

attack  by  the  presence  of  Federal  troops ;  that  tuese  U«  8»  GRANT, 

armed  bodies  have  seized  and  appropriated  private  Upon  receipt  of  the  Pre^dent's  reply,  Gov- 

conscripted  and  ire  continually  conscripting  private  t^on^   convening  an  extraordinary  session  of 

dtixens,  and  compelling  them  to  aid  and  abet  them  the  Legislature : 
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EzioimTs  OFncn,  Lixtle  Book.  Pine  Bluff;   and  another,  beoanse  thej  were 

TommhmoflJuaffuU€andHau94ofS^^  committing  depredations  in  Jefferson  County. 

/^o?rJi^iJ*o^^Si2^&v:  ^  On  the  Id  oFMay  two  of  tho  Judges  of  the 

vag  th«  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  Supreme  Court,  John  £.  Bennett  and  £-.  J. 

hATiog  raeantly  transpired,  as  Execative  of  the  State  Searle,  while  on  their  wa/  to  attend  a  session 

Icoramaoieated  these  matters  to  the  Executive  of  the  of  the  court  in  Little  Rook,  were  arrested  at 

nation  stotiM  to  him  thirt  I  had  been  fordbly  eject.  Argenta,  opposite  that  city,  and  taken  from 

fon»  my  claims  to  said  office.    At  last,  on  this  22d  authonty  of  Ehsha  Baxter.    The  latter,  how- 

diijr  of  April,  I  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  ever,  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  arrest 

P«»ident:  ,    -  ,  or  of  the  disposition  that  had  been  made  of  the 

[Here  foUows  a  copy  of  the  dispatch,  and  of  the  judges.    For  several  days  the  whereabouts  of 

Now,°twL^,  during  the  present  occasion,  one  the  prisoners  wtfs  unknown  to  the  public,  and 

of  iamoieat  magnitude,  aud  after  such  assurances  it  was  even  rumored  that  they  had  been  assas- 

idceiTed  from  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  I  deem  sinated.  The  public  excitement,  therefore,  was 

myaelf  warranted  in  the  exerclie  of  the  power  vested  yery  hiirh.   It  subsequently  appeared,  however, 

in  me  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  to  convene  ^^^^  ^^  captured  judges  had  been  taken  by 

the  Legulatore  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  meet  at  •'"**»'  y"^  v»i/i/ux  w  juv4^<»  **««*  ^y^^Tnl.  «*^ 

Little  Eock,  the  capital  of  said  State,  on  Monday,  a  military  guard  to  Benton,  m  Saline  County. 

Mat  11,1874,  at  twelve  o'clock.   In  testimony  where-  While  in  custody  at  this  point.  Judge  Bennett 

off  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  pri-  gent  the  following  communication  to  Captain 

rate  seal,  the  seal  of  the  State  not  being  at  present  j^Qg^ . 
sccesaible. 

Done  at  the  oapit^  this  22d  April,  18T4.  Bxnroir,  Saliks  Comrrr,  Abk.,  Majf  6, 1874. 

ELISH  A  fi AXTEB,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  OoIomH  Bosk,  wnymanding  UniUd  States  Troopt^  IdU 

B/ the  Governor:  tk  £oek,  Arkamat, 

J.  M.JoBHBOir,  Secretary  of  State.  Coloitxl:  On  last  Saturday  evening,  as  Judge 

On  the  27th  of  April  formal  application  for  A^entS^oppJiueLitulS^,  w^weforoibV^^ 

Federal  aid  was  again  made  by  Governor  Bax-  ed  and  arrested  by  an  armed  body  of  men.  num- 

ter,  as  follows :  bering,  I  suppose,  about  twenty-flve.    We  asked  by 

LtfTLS  Book,  AjprU  27, 1874.  what  authonty  we  were  arrested,  and  were  answered 

U.  S.  GxAHT,  J¥€9id4tU  .*  it  was  by  order  of  Governor  Baxter.    We  then  de- 

Oa  the  19th  day  of  this  month,  as  Governor  of  this  manded  to  know  for  what  crime,  or  supposed  crime. 

State,  I  telegraphed  you  there  was  an  armed  Insur-  we  were  restrained  of  our  liberty.    They  told  us 

rection  agi^t  the  legal  government  of  this  State,  thev  would  not  tell,  but  said  we  should  be  immodi> 

and  made  a  requisition  upon  you  for  aid  to  suppress  atelv  taken  before  Governor  Baxter ;  but  we  have 

it,  sod  to  prevent  domestio  violence.    I  have  just  not  oeen  so  taken,  but  have  been  forced  to  come  to 

now  been  advised  that  you  never  received  the  requi-  this  place,  where  we  now  are,  twelve  o'clock,  x.  On 

lition.    I  now  take  occasion  to  say  that  an  armed  yesterday  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Baxter, 

iaaarrectiou  exists  in  this  State  against  the  lawfully  narrating  the  above  facts,  and  demanding  that  wo 

coiutituted  authority  thereof,  and,  as  the  Legislature  should  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  accusations 

ciDQot  meet  until  tne  11th  aay  of  May,  I  call  upon  against  us ;  but  as  yet  he  has  not  done  so,  nor  do  I 

TOO  for  aid  to  protect  the  State  against  domestio  believe  he  will  do  so.    The  premises  oonsidered,  al- 

Viotonoe.  low  me  to  say  we  are  American  citizens  of  the  State 

BTJRTTA  BAXTBB,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  of  Arkansas,  have  always  been  true  and  loyal  to  the 

_         ,       ,  .  _  _    ,  .  ,         -  government  of  both.    We  were  both  soldiers  in  the 

Up  to  the  close  Ol  the.month  the  position  of  Federal  army,  Judge  Searle  a  mi^jor  and  lieutenant- 

affiurs  had  continued  about  the  same  as  at  the  oolonel ;  I  have  held  all  ranks  i^m  a  sergeant  to 

beginning  of  tho  difficulty.    Brooks  still  held  colonel  of  the  Sevent^-flfth  Illinois  Infantiv ;  have 

possession  of  the  State-House,  while  Baxter's  hoen  a  flrst-heutenant  in  the  regular  anny.   We  have 

ip/»w»o*viA  u*  ia*^7  i^wiii^AxvuDo,  TC  jAuv  A  ^  always  been  peaceful  and  quiet  citiaens :  are  at  pres- 

lieadqaarters  had  remamed  at  the  Anthony  ent  holding  the  honorable  positions  of  associate  jus- 
HoQse.  The  excitement  throughout  the  city  ticea  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Arkansas; 
had  not  diminished,  nor  had  business  been  have  never  violated  any  laws  ofGod  or  man  for  which 
resumed.  Disturbances  were  frequent,  and  we  are  amcMble  to  any  tribunal  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
•i^^»*«  ».^.^  ^^^A^  K.*  1x^4.1.  b4;i««  k«4.  4-1,^-^  sas  or  the  Umted  States,  that  we  are  aware  of ;  but, 
arrests  were  made  by  both  sides,  but  there  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are  now  restrained  oi 
Had  been  no  general  oollision  between  the  op-  our  liberty— held  by  main  force  in  a  country  not  un- 
posing  forces.  On  the  80th,  however,  an  ao-  der  martial  law— not  where  we  can  demand  ourrighto 
tioa  occurred  at  New  Gascony,  in  Jefferson  ••  citizens  of  this  great  repubUo— not  where  we  can 
Coanty,  between  a  body  of  Brooks's  troops,  «?*  **^«  *>«°«^^  o?,^t«  writ  of  A<iJ#m«»7w,o^^ 
w,wv-*«!i  ^  r^\.J!lA^  Jl^^^  !^Sa  -  ^Z,J^  other  nominal  wnt  known  to  the  civil  hiw.  There- 
reported  at  two  hundred  strong,  and  a  portion  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  you  for  assistance  for  our  Ubera- 

of  Easterns  force,  stationed  at  Pine  Bluf^  un-  tion.    Can  wo  have  it  f 

der  General  King  White.    The  number  of  the       Bespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Brooks  party  killed  was  variously  reported  .       .  JOHN  E.  BENNETT, 

ftom  five  to  eleven,  the  wounded  from  twelve  Associate  Justioe  Supreme  Court. 

to  twenty,  and  the  captured  from  twenty  to       Upon  receipt  of  this  note,  troops  were  sent 

^t/.    None  of  General  White's  troops  were  toward  Benton  by  Oaptain  Bose ;  but  the  two 

reported  to  have  been  killed,  but  seven  were  captured  judges  escaped  on  the  6th,  and  soon 

voonded.    Different  reports  were  given  of  reached  Little  Bock. 

the  origin  of  this  collision :  one,  to  the  effect       On  the  7th  of  May  a  session  of  the  Supreme 

that  General  White  had  marched  against  the  Court,  attended  by  four  of  the  five  judges,  was 

Brooks  troops  because  they  were  threatening  held  in  Little  Book,  and  an  opinion  delivered 
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in  the  case  of  Joseph  Brooks  against  Henrr  until  the  determioation  of  the  Qenenl  AMemblj  it 

Page,  State  Treasurer,  which  was  an  applica-  i° '^?Z"JlSJ'5,ti'h.^^v^hJ*S«nh  R^kf^ti!^ 

ti^  'for  a  mandamn.  i,  eompel  the  Treasurer  Jes'^n". e'tJTh  W?hJ  ^n^t  h^^^C 

to  pay  a  warrant  drawn  by  Brooks  as  Govern-  Ught  to  exercise  the  fiinctious  of  the  office  of  Gov- 

or.     The  chief  question  before  the  court  had  ernor  may  at  his  diacretion  be  determined  by  the 

reference  to  the  validity  of  Brooks^s  title  to  Preaident  on  the  applicationa  heretofore  made  to  him 

office  as  established  by  the  judgment  of  the  V  J}^«  respective  conteatonta.    That  the  L^ialature 

vruivv  BO  «oi;av^taii«u  t/j  /^  J     6              jf  T  *baU  Teccive  from  each  claimant  to  the  office  auch 

Circuit  Court  of  Pulaski  County.     Chief-Jus-  communications  as  either  may  send  to  it  untU  the 

tice  McClure  and  Associate  Justices  Bennett,  contest  for  the  office  is  finally  decided  by  the  General 

Searle,  and  Stephenson,  concurred  in  the  opin-  Assembly. 

ion  "that  the  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdiction  I  submit  the  forcgoine  plan  of  adjustiM  the  diffi- 

^fi  ♦v./v  «^v.i^^4-  .viAf^-y^.  ^-^A  Ui,  4n<i<***«lTi4-  n«>nAAM  culties  in  Arkansas  to  the  respective  claimanta  to 

of  the  subject-matter,  and  its  judgment  appears  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  Governor,  it  having  been  agreed  to  by 

to  be  regular  and  valid."        ^  ^                  ^  all  their  friends  and  attorneys  here,  sulSeot  to  sp- 
in communicating  this  decision  to  President  nroval ;  and  1  have  to  say  that  the  President  earnest- 
Grant,  Brooks  again  made  an  urgent  appeal  *y  ^^e^i^li'^  *4®Pti?Hr ^C  ^2^fe  parties, 
for  Federal  interference  in  his  favor.  GEOBGE  H.  WUXlAMS,  Attomey-Genend. 

As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla-  xhis  proposition  was  rejected  by  Baxter  and 

tnre  drew  near,  activity  seemed  to  increase  on  accepted  by  Brooks,  in  the  following  terms : 

both  sides.    On  the  7th  the  steamer  Sallie,  .          ^         .         ir    a  ^olrA 

carrying  about  twenty-five  B«ter  men,  was  TotX»jron.Q,oL^''W^ut^2tt!^'e^ta 

fired  upon  twenty  miles  above  Little  Rock,  by  qf  the  United  State*, 

a  body  of  Brooks  troops.    Several  were  killed  6zn:  Tours  of  this  date,  submitting  a  proposition 

and  wounded.    A  sharp  skirmish  occurred  on  ^^^  tbe  aettlement  of  the  trouble  in  Arkansas,  is 

the  9th  between  the  opposing  forces  in  Little  wociyed  and  fully  considered.    A  aimilar  proposi- 

Rock      Tha  qtreota  of  the  citv  were  barricaded  *3<^.^  ^^  Jf^  respects,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the 

itocK.     liie  streets  01  uie  city  were  Darnoaaeo,  joj^^.  ^.^u  ^f  ^jje  Legislature,  was  submitted  by  me 

and  communication  by  telegraph  and  railroad  some  two  weeks  since,  and  rejected  by  Brooks.    I 

was  greatly  interrupted.  cannot  consent  to  any  thing  that  vill,  in  whole  or 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  the  representa-  E*^*  recognize  Brooks  aa  Governor.    Either  I  am 

tivea  in  Washington  of  the  contesting  parties  fce?'cSJd'^gS*^XX'«trof  t^hlf^rti:! 

were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  compromise  The  membere  are  rapi^  assembling,  with  neariy  a 

the  difficulties.     Finally,  on  the  9th  of  May,  quorum  present  now.   with  the  belief  that  they  will 

the  following  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  receive  the  protection  of  the  General  Government 

and  copies  telegraphed  by  the  Attorney-General  J?, '^^i^  meetmg  and  deliberations,  1  could  not  law- 

4-rx  D.r^^i^«  »».rT}<.C4>»M  iVx.  4^i«a;.  a^^w«*>>.A.  ftiUy  disperse  them  if  I  would;   nor  have  I  any 

to  Brooke  and  Baxter  for  their  acceptance :  ^^^^  J  compelling  a  Legislature  that  might  be 

T*.'            j^i.-  <»■  .  A  foir^     *"nr    V  _i.      Tk  n  convcncd  Under  the  joint  call  to  confirm  the  terms 

It  IS  agreed  this  May  9, 1874,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  proposed.    The  Legiskture  might  as  well  meet  now 

between  the  respective  attorneys  and  agents  of  Jo-  ^^^^^  ^^^er  my  call,  because  it  might  not  return 

»Sf^  ®/^^"  ''''^  ^iX*c7*?'®*^J  claimants  tor  the  ^^^  ^^^^s  hence,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  are  in 

office  of  Governor  of  the  State  ot  Arkansas,  that  on  confusion,  with  no  recognized  Governor,  and  in  « 

account  of  the  confiicting  claims  of  the  parties,  and  ^^^e  of  war.     To  dispose  of  all  these  matters.  I 

the  division  of  sentiment  among  the  ueople  of  said  ^^^^  called  the  Legislature  for  the  11th  inst.,  nnicr 

State,  the  Lej^iaUturo^onheSteUsh^  the  conviction  that  it  would  assemble  and  it  pro- 

I  now  renew 
the  Le^sla- 

c^  ^    TV               v*.        i.-           *.       II  r -ii •*!.  vi*.«  **vw  v»i»^«.    *.  WAA»  Legislature  meets  now,  tho 

State-House,  each  to  put  a  separate  call  forthwith  question  may  be  submitted  to  it  finally,  and  iViU 

for  that  purnose,  and  the  LegisUture  so  called  shall  ^^^^  j^.  decision  ftilly.    I  am  therefore  constrained 

be  permittea  to  meet  without  molestation  or  hm-  ^  ^^y^^^  ^he  terms jMoppsed. 

derance  by  either  of  said  parties  or  their  adherents ;  ELISHA  BATTtR,  Governor  of  Arkansas, 

that  they  shall  receive  and  entertain  a  communica-  ' 

tion  from  Kr.  Brooks,  setting  forth  specifically  the  BAimre  Csoss,  Axz.,  May  10, 1874^ 

grounds  for  his  claim  to  the  office  oi  Governor,  as  To  Atiomef^  General  WitiiAUBf  WathUigtcn: 

well  as  his  reasons  for  contesting  Baxter's  rights  Your  dispatch  submitting  a  proposition  to  submit 

thereto ;  that  they  shell  investigate  the  facts  and  al-  the  question  of  who  was  duly  elected  Governor,  and 

legations  so  set  forth  by  Brooks,  and  such  investiga-  to  retrain  from  warlike  demonstrations  until  the  con> 

tions  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  test  is  finally  decided  by  the  Ijegislature  or  the  na« 

the  eoDstitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  giving  to  tional  Government^  as  proposed  in  your  dispatch,  ia 

both  parties  a  full  and  fair  hearing  upon  such  com-  accepted.     }ij  claima  to  the  governorship  of  Ar- 

petent  and  relevant  testimony  as  either  party  may  kansaa  have  already  been  adjudged  in  the  Circuit 

offer ;  that  the  Legislature  shall  determine,  in  the  Court,  and  the  right  to  exercise  the  ofiQce  declared 

manner  provided  by  law,  which  of  the  contestants  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  proceeding  where  the 

received  at  t^e  November  election,  1872,  a  minority  main  question  at  issue  was,  "Who  is  the  Governor 

of  the  legal  votes,  and  declare  the  result ;  and  the  of  Arkansas  I "    I  feel  so  confident  of  my  election 

parties  shall  abide  by  that  action.    Brooke  and  Bax-  and  the  justice  of  my  claims  that  I  am  willing  to 

ter  shall  each  relieve  from  duty  and  send  home  all  submit  the  question  to  any  other  tribunals  vou  have 

his  troops,  retaining  only  as  many  as  each  may  think  named,  and  peacefully  abide  the  determination,  at  all 

necessary  as  a  body-guard  at  Little  Rook,  not  ex-  times  asserting  that  the  only  tribunal  that  can  have 

ceeding  one  company.    All  warlike  demonstrations  or  haa  the  right  to  oonstme  the  Constitution  ia  the 

are  to  forthwith  cease,  and  both  parties  are  to  keep  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  which,  in  ita  late  decl- 

absolute  peace,  and  refttiin  from  any  interference  sion  in  the  case  of  Brooks  against  Page,  determined 

with  each  other  or  their  adherents  until  the  con-  that  the  Circuit  Court  had  both  the  power  and  juris- 

test  is  finally  decided  by  the  Legislature  or  the  na-  diction  to  adjudicate  my  right  to  the  office, 

tional  Government  has  taken  action  thereon.    That  JOSEPH  BBOOES,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 
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On  tho  11th,  the  day  appointed  for  the  Exeoutite  Ofyxob,  State  of  Abkansas,  I 

meeting  of  the  Legisbtnre,  thirty-seven  mem-  ^    „     ^abing  Cbom,  Abk.,  ifoy  12, 187^   f 

bers  of  that  body  had  arrived  in  the  capital.  ^fe^T^A  C.':  ^'"'^'  ^«or»-y-(?e«^a^ 

Thb  nnmber,  however,  was  not  soffioient  for  The  membefa  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  here,  even 

a  qaoram.    On  the  same  day  the  following  if  there  were  a  quoram,  and  there  is  not.  do  not  oon- 

propositions,  made  by  President  Grant,  for  a  stitute  a  Legislatare,  unless  oonvened  by  the  Qov- 

sbort  adjournment  of  the  Legislatare,  were  ??<>«■•    ^^  y^^  reoogniae  this  assemblage  as  a  Legis- 

•  ^  K-  "D-^^u-  -«^  ««-.♦«».  lature  you  reoogmie  Baxter  as  Governor,  for  no  one 

received  by  Brooks  and  Baxter .  ^^^  ^^^  Governor  can  convene  the  Legislature  in 

WAsmweToir,  D.  C,  May  11, 1874.  extraordinary  session.     If  it  is  not  a  XegUlature 

7b /JUi&ii.  Joseph  Bboobs,  LiUU  Bock,  Arhanm:  ^^^^^V^l  ^^lr!'^t''''^;iZ  l^'iCarriur; 

, .                  ^   t  ^    %.m    -n    ..     ^t.  ..  ^l.           V  matter  of  no  oonsequenoe.    do  lar  as  tne  oeoretary 

I  have  soggestod  to  Mr.  Baxter  that  the  members  ^^  g^^  -^  concerned,  if  any  of  his  prerogatives  are 

of  the  General  Assembler,  now  m  Little  Book,  ad-  interfered  with,  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  not  the 

joum  for  a  reasonable  Ume,  say  ten  days,  to  give  pretident,  U  the  proper  tribunal  before  which  to  re- 

yoa  an  opportunity  to  oaU  in  those  members  who  ^^^^^  his  Vievances.    I  have  answered  the  Presi- 

msT  not  respond  to  hui  caU,  so  that  there  may  be  a  Kent's  dispatch  at  length.    I  shall  not  disband  any 

fuU  LegisUture.  ^  The  Umted  Stuites  will  give  aU  ^^^^^  ^^jer  my  command  untU  the  Question  of 

necessary  protection  to  the  Legislature  in  meeting  ti  ^^  *^  Governor  of  Arkansas  ? "  is  settled,  unless 

aod  transiting  its  business,  as  usual,  at  the  Stato-  required  to  do  so  by  the  direct  4>ommand  of  the 

Hoose,  and  prevout,  as  far  as  practicable,  aU  violence  pjjgident.    I  have  no  proposition  to  submit,  and 

aad  distorbanoe  of  the  public  peace.    I  urgently  re-  ^^  entertain  none  on  the  subject  other  than  that 

quest  Uiat  the  military  of  both  parties  he  at  once  ^s-  proposed  by  yourself,  sanctioned  by  the  rresidont, 

banded,  which  la  the  first  step  toward  »  pefwable  ind  agreed  to  by  the  agents  and  attorneys  of  Bax- 

Ktilement.    Answer.                      U.  B.  GBANr.  ^j.  ^^  myself.    The  case  made  on  the  papers  re- 

<..,*,«           «             ^...f    «    .     ^  T  quires  the  Presideut  to  recognize  either  Baxter  or 

Jb  iU  Him,  Slisha  Baxtib,  LMe  Boek,  Arhanaoi  :  iygelf  as  Governor  of  Arkansas.    The  settlement  of 

I  reoommend  that  the  members  of  the  General    ^'- *--   -*-'—»--'—-' ^ — *u_t — :_i- 

AsMmbly,  now  at  Little  Bock,  adjourn  for  a  reason- 
ible  time,  say  for  ten  days,  to  enable  Brooks  to  call 

to  the  body  iiis  supposed  adherents,  so  that  there  He  must  act  on  the  papere  before  him  and  not  upon 

may  be  a  full  Legislature.    Any  has^  action  by  a  what  a  Legislature  may  or  may  not  do  in  the  future, 

ptrtof  the  Assembly  will  not  be  satislactory  to  the  Upon  a  migority  of  the  votes  of  the  legal  voters  of 

people.     Brooks's  firiends  here  affree  that  if  this  this  State,  and  upon  the  jnd^ents  of  the  Supreme 

eoarse  is  panned,  no  opposition  wul  be  made  to  the  and  Cireuit  Courts,  I  am  willing  to  stand  or  faU. 

meetiag  of  the  Assembly  in  the  State-House  as  But,  if  these  are  to  be  held  for  naught  by  the  Prosi- 

lUttsI,  and  that  he  will  at  once  dismiss  his  forces  if  dent,  until  such  time  as  he  can  ascertain  the  opinion 

jwk  wiU  do  the  aaide.  I  nrsently  reonest  that  all  armed  of  the  Legislature  to  guide  him  in  determining  who 

forces  on  both  aides  be  disbandea,  so  that  the  Gen-  is  Governor,  and  during  the  pendency  of  the  ques- 

ersl  Assembly  may  act  free  fh>m  any  military  nress-  tion  to  allow  the  State  and  citizens  to  be  plundered 

are  or  influenoe.    The  United  States  forces  wilt  give  and  robbed  by  an  armed  mob,  which  has  already 

tU  necessary  protection  to  the  Legislature,  and  pre-  fired  on  the  Federal  troops  and  commenced  an  indis- 

Tent,  as  fkr  as  practicable,  all  violence  ana  disturb-  criminate  slauG^hter  of  colored  men,  to  avoid  a  fur- 

sDce  of  the  public  peace.    Answer.  ther  sacrifice  of  life  and  loss  of  property,  I  am  im- 


U.  S.  GBANT.  polled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  suomit  my  case  as  it 

now  stands,  and  abide  the  President's  determination. 

Baxter  replied  that  he  would  agree  to  this  JOSEPH  BROOKS,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

proposition  upon  the  conditions  expressed  in       The  opinion  seems  to  have  heen  general  that 

the  following :  the  refusal  of  Brooks  to  act  upon  the  sugges- 

LrrrLx  Book,  Abx.,  May  11, 1874.  tions  made  by  the  Government  at  Washington 

ToU.  S.  Gbast,  PttHdefU,  Wathinjfton^  D.  C. :  worked  unfavorably  for  his  cause.    Moreover, 

There  is  almost  a  quorum  of  both  Houses  of  the  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  anxiety  on  the 

Leg^lsture  present,  and  they  have  power,  under  the  part  of  President  Grant  to  reach  a  speedy  set- 

wMiitution,  to  a4ioum  from  dav  to  day.  untU  they  tlement  of  the  difficulty.    The  forces  on  either 

^alll'th^^S^  ?^ut*L""  ATnrW^\"S  Bide  were  Inking  augmented,  colUsions  between 

Mjoorninjf  aa  long  as  they  please,  until  every  sup-  members  of  the  opposmg  parties  were  beoom- 

poted  Brooks  adherent  is  present.  With  this  under-  ing  more  frequent,  and  the  general  aspect  of 

fcUadinff,  I  will  dbband  my  troops  in  proportion  as  a&irs  was  growing  more  threatening.    On  the 

ttr^"^\^ii~l£.^°r^°».^i^^^^^  13th  the  Lepslatare  organi^^^^^ 

far  from  it  west  aa  I  am  east,  and  deposit  the  State  ^^  ^^^  branch  present.    On  the  ensumg  day 

arms  in  the  State  Armory,  and  let  the  State-Honse  the  following  joint  resolution,  mvoking  the 

ind  public  buildings  be  turned  over  at  once  to  J.  M.  interposition  of  the  Federal  Government,  was 

Johawn,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom,  under  the  passed  and  telegraphed  to  Washington : 

'•  KS«^BAXTEB,  Governor  of  Arl«n«.  .J'SJS:?^^:^^^"?,!^'^^!^^^ 

The  President  considered  this  a  "Mr  and  •"USil  ti..  «.«u.i  «* ..™  Ht...  u^-w-mi-^  i., 

r««nable  "  proposition,  and  In  oommunlcaHng  JShSd' JniSnZ",^»d:5?  "*  ""^"^  ^ 
If  to  Brooks,  through  Attorney-General  Wil-        Whertat,  The  State-House  is  now  in  possession  of 

luuBfl,  expressed  the  opinion  that  his  "  inter-  armed  troops :  therefore,  be  it— 

«t»  require  its  immediate  acceptance."    Mr.  ^^^^>  By  the  Q^eral  Assembly  of  the  State. 

Brook,  however,  entertained  a  different  opin-  S'eliilTObT'r^^SeW^^^^ 

wn,and  gave  his  reasons  m  the  followmg  re-  possession  of  the  Ueirislative  Halls,  and  that  the 

Pv  •  public  property  on  Btate-Hoose  Square  be  placed 
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under  the  snpenriBion  and  oontrol  of  this  bodf,  the  The  announcement  of  this  action  on  the  part 
leg^  custodians  thereof  wWle  in  Bession.  and  that  he  of  the  General  Government  caused  the  great- 
make  such  order  for  the  dispositLon  of  said  armed  „4.  «^f^;^;„„  ?„  tu*!^  t?«.«w  c^^i,.  ««-,  ^;» 
contending  forces  aa  will  more  perfectly  protect  the  J»<^  ^^^i^^f  J^?  ^  Little  Rock,  ^ooks  now  dis- 
State  against  domestic  violence  and  insure  this  body  Danaed  niB  troops  and  retired  trom  the  btate- 
protecuon :  and  that  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  Honse,  and  Baxter  took  possession.  The  ex- 
resolution  DC  at  once  transmitted  to  the  President  of  penses  incurred  on  account  of  military  opera- 
the  United  States.  ^^ns  during  these  disturbances  were  reported 

Upon  receipt  of  this  communication  from  to  Governor  Baxter  at  $250,000,  by  AcUutant- 

the  Legislature,  President  Grant  issued  the  fol-  General  MoOanary,  and  $800,000  by  T.  J. 

lowing  proclamation,'  recognizing  Baxter  as  Churchill,  migor-general  commanding, 

the  legal  Governor  of  the  State,  and  ordering  As  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 

the  forces  of  Brooks  to  disband  and  return  ^^  ^^  important  controversy  was  baaed  upon 

home :  ^^^  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Williams,  that 

WA^eas,  Certain  turbulent  and  disorderly  persona,  document  is  here  given  in  full,  not  only  as  be- 
pretendingthatElisha  Baxter,  the  present  Executive  "^S  Ml  autnontative  exposition  of  Vital  ques- 
of  Arkansas,  was  not  elected,  have  combined  togeth*  tions  of  Constitutional  law  which  are  frequent- 
er with  force  and  arms  to  resist  hia  authority  aa  W  arising,  but  also  as  affording  a  precedent  to 
suchExecutive, and  other  authorities  of  said  State ;  y^  followed  by  the  Government  hereafter  in 

^Whereat,  Said  EUsha  Baxter  has  been  dedared  «^^^^  cases. 

duly  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  said  State,  "DzTAxnaxn  of  Justice,    ) 

as  provided  in  the  constitution  thereof,  and  has  for  jij^  IVmdeni          'WAaHiKoTOK,  May  15,  187i.  f 

office  into  which  he  w«  inducted  according  to  the  Arkaneas,  having  maie  doe  rapliotion  for  Ex«««- 

oonatitution  and  Uwb  ot  aaid  State,  and  ought  by  it*  gyrJid^  ionBnrLTM  tommrtfon intliat  State  mS 

citixenato be conaidored the lawM Executfve there-  ^Zph^T^^Z^J^O^UQ^S^rct'^i 

\m?Z^^.  T* «-  ^^^XA^A  :«  ♦!,*  n^ *j4.«*->.«  ^fi  *v^  State,  having  made  a  aunilar  application,  and  these 

TT  ^^%^V*^^o?  A^/ n^ifS^^ff"?.^^^^^  applicationaTiaving  been  referred  by  you  to  me  for 

United  States  that  the  Umted  Stotes  shaU  protect  an  opinion  aa  to  wBch  of  these  perioLs  U  the  law- 

every  State  m  the  Umon  on  appli^^^  ^^  iSecutive  of  the  State,  1  have*^  tlio  honor  to  sub- 

lature,  or  of  the  Executive  when  the  Legwlature  can-  ^j^..   ^hat  Baxter  and  Brooks  were  candidates  for 

*'''^jL*!^^''Tvf5.«%*^if.^^^^  '1»«  offlo«  o^  Governor  at  a  general  election  held  in 

f^f«j  The  »«^EUs^^^^^  Arkansas  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1872. 

^ni^n^J  uS^-«f«.HSn'^n^^^  8««'io»^  1»»  of  Article  VI.  of  the  constitution  of  the 

and  the  laws  pawcd  m  V^^J^^  i^5^/»  \^  ^?T  State  provid'es  that  the  returns  of  every  election  for 

tofore  made  application  to  me  to  protect  said  State  QoveiSor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretory  of  Bute, 

and_^e  oitizena  thereof  against  domestic  violence ;  Treasurer'  Auditor,  Attorney-General,  ani  Buperin' 

^^jxn    ^     rrv.^  n^^^^n    a  -  ««t.i«  ^p  -«!,t  o*.-**  tendent  01  PubUo  Instruction,  shall  be  Sealed  up  and 

Whereoiy  The  General  Assembly  of  ff»d  State  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government  by  the  return- 

convened  m  extra  session  at  the  Canltol  thereof  on  j      ^f^         ^^^  ^^^ed  to  the  presiding  officer  of 

the  11th  instont,  pursuit  to  a  csp  made  by  said  t^l  Senate,' who,  during  the  Brat  week  of  Sie  aession, 

Ehsha  Baxter,  andn)oth  Houses  thereof  have  passed  ^j,^  open'and  publish  the  same  in  the  preaence  oi 

a  joint  resolution  applying  to  me  to  protect  the  Stote  ^he  members  there  assembled.    The  peraons  having 

agamst  domestic  vwlence ;  and— ,  _  ^.  ^,  ^  _  ,.  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  clec^ 

Whereas,  It  is  provided  in  the  hiws  of  the  United  ^^    ^ut,  if  two  or  more  shall  have  the  highest  and 

?  «'*Jl.*^^'u  "^aT^l  I'^U"  w'^^fi'f  P*^-?'V^?  eqi*l  number  of  votes  for  the  same  office,  one  of 

Jhrn^HiL,^n^/nn^L^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^«  <^^«»^^  ^r  ^^^^  ^Ot«  °^^^*1^  houses. 

nf  a^^fi^.r^^^fnVtLSPji^^^^^^^    ^1^^  thf^«lt^  Coutosted  elcctions  im  likewise  be  determined 

ot  such  State,  or  of  the  Executive,  when  the  Xegisla-  ^^    j,  ^  Housea  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  such 

ture  cannot  be  convened,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  manner  m  is  or  mav  be  w^scribed  bv  law 

land  and  naval  foiceaaa  shall  be  iudged  necessary  i^„ua„t,to  this  section,  the  voteaVor  Governor  at 

for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  sucfi  insurrection,  so  the  said  election  were  coilnted,  and  Baxter  waa  de- 

causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed ;  and-  ^^^  to  be  duly  elected.    Said  section,  as  it  wU!  be 

PrA^«<M,  It  IS  wqmred  that  whenever  it  may  be  ^^ticed,  after  providing  for  a  canvass  if  the  votes, 

neoessaiy.  m  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  use  specially  dedafes :  "  cSntested  elections  shall  like^ 

the  military  force  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  he  shall  ^^^  be  determined  by  both  Houses  of  the  General 

forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  msur-  Assembly,  in  such  manner  as  is,  or  may  hereafter  be, 

gents  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  re-  prescribed  by  law."    When  tiis  constitution  wai 

spective  homea  withm  a  hmited  time:  now,  there-  Jdopted,  thefe  was  a  Uw  in  the  State  which  oontin- 

lore--              a/i      a.T>     'J*     **!.     TTj*j  ues  m  force,  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  the  oon- 

f^.h  ^^JfrJ:^^"?*'  ^T^^^°'  ^^  ?«   ^^^**4  test  should  le  conducted  before  the  General  Aaaem- 

States.  do  herebv  make  proclamation  and  command  ^j     the  first  section  of  which  is  as  foUows : 

all  tarbulent  and  disorderly  persons  to  disperse  and  ' ' 

retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  ten  All  contested  elections  of  Governor  shaU  be  decided 

days  ffom  this  date,  and  hereafter  submit  themselves  br  the  Joint  vote  of  both  Hoaees  oftbe  General  AsRem- 

to  the  lawful  authority,  to  the  said  Executive,  and  JlJ' ¥LV?  "" Jf J^*  "*®®**''8^  the  President  of  the  Sen- 

the  other  constituted  authoritiea  of  said  State,  and  ^'^  "'"  preside. 

I  invoke  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  all  good  citizena  Brooks  aocordinffly  presented  to  the  Lower  House 

to  uphold  law  and  preserve  the  public  peace.  of  said  Assembly  his  petition  for  a  contest,  but  by 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  the  decisive  vote  of  68  to  9  it  was  rejected  by  that 

andcausedthescalof  til e  United  Stotes  to  be  affixed,  body.     Subseauently  the  Attorney-General,  upon 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of  the  petition  of  Brooks,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 

May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1874,  and  of  the  Inde-  of  the  State  for  a  otto  warranto  to  try  the  validity  of 

pendence  of  the  United  Stotea  the  ninety-fifth.  Baxter's  title  to  tne  office  of  Governor,  in  which  it 

U.  S.  GRANT.  was  alleged  that  Baxter  was  a  usurper,  etc.    That 

By  the  President :  court  denied  the  application,  upon  tne  ground  that 

Haiqlton  Fisn,  Secretary  of  State.  the  courts  of  the  State  had  no  right  to  hear  and  de- 
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tdrmiae  tlio  qneitioa  presented,  becauBe  ezcluaive  live  and  final  as  is  the  judgment  of  the  Supremo 

jorudictioa  in  such  cases  had  been  conferred  upon  Court  of  the  State  on  any  matter  within  its  jurisdio- 

tba  Oensral  Assembly  by  the  oonstitution  and  laws  tion.    Parties  to  such  a  contest  plead  and  produce 

of  the  State.  evidence  according  to  the  practice  provided  m  such 

Brooks  then  brought  a  suit  against  Baxter  in  the  cases,  and  the  controversy  is  invested  with  the  forms 

PaUski  Circuit  Court,  under  seotion  525  of  the  Civil  and  effect  of  a  jiidicial  procedure.    When  the  people 

Code  of  Arkansas,  which  reads  as  follows :  of  the  State  declared  in  their  oonstitution  that  a  con- 

W'beBeTer  a  person  usurps  an  oiBce  or  franchise  to  test  about  State  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the 

wbtcb  be  Is  not  entitled  by  law,  an  action  by  proceedings  General  Assembly,  they  cannot  be  understood  as 

At  tow  nay  be  iastltuted  against  him,  either  by  the  State  meaning  it  might  be  determined  in  any  Circuit  Court 

or  tbe  parties  entiUed  to  the  office  or  franchise,  to  pre-  of  the  StateTTo  say  that  a  contest  shaU  be  decided 

yeni  the  nsoiper  from  exeicislng  the  office  or  fcmchlse.  |,y  decision,  and  then  to  say,  after  the  decision  U 

Brooks  ststes  in  his  peUtion  that  he  received  more  xnade,  that  such  contest  is  not  determined,  but  is  as 

tban  45,000  votes,  and  that  Baxter  received  less  than  open  as  it  ever  was,  is  a  oontradiction  in  terms.   Can 

30,000  votes  for  Governor  at  the  said  election,  and,  af-  it  possibly  be  supposed  the  framers  of  this  oonstitu- 

terdeelarinff  that  Baxter  has  usurped  the  office,  prava  tion,  when  they  aeclared  contested  elections  about 

that  it  may  be  given  to  him  by  the  judgment  of  tne  State  oficers,  including  the  Governor,  should  be  de* 

coiut,aodthat  he  may  recover  the  sum  of  $2,000,  the  termined  by  the  General  Assembly,  intended  that 

emoluments  of  said  office  withheld  from  him  by  Bax-  any  such  contest  should  be  just  as  unsettled  after  aa 

ter.   This  presented  to  the  court  a  simple  question  it  was  before  such  determination  of  itf    Manifestly, 

o(  a  contest  for  the  office  of  Governor.    Baxter  de-  they  intended  to  create  a  special  tribunal  to  try  clums 

marred  to  this  i>etltion  on  the  ground  that  the  court  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state.    But  the  tribunal  is 

had  nojarisdlotion  of  the  case,  and  afterward,  on  the  not  special  if  the  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 

15th  of  April,  the  court,  in  the  absence  of  the  de-  over  the  subject.   Brooks  appears  to  claim  that  when 


tbe  prayer  of  his  petition.    Brooks,  within  a  few  makes  the  constitutional  provision  as  to  the  contest 

miaates  thereafter,  without  process  to  enforce  the  of  no  effect,  and  the  proceedings  under  it  an  empty 

execution  of  said  jud||^ment,  and  with  the  aid  of  form.  When  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  dismissed 

ifjied  men,  forcibly  ejected  Baxter,  and  took  pos-  the  petition  of  Brooks  for  a  contest^  it  must  be  taken 

sesaion  ot  the  Governor's  office.    On  the  next  day  as  a  decision  of  that  body  on  questions  presented  in 

after  the  judgment  was  rendered,  Baxter's  oonnsel  the  petition.  But  it  is  not  of  anv  consequence  wheth- 

made  a  motion  to  set  it  aaide,  alleging,  among  other  er  or  not  the  General  Assembly  has  in  fact  decided 

thiogs  as  ffronnda  therefor,  that  they  were  absent  the  contest,  if  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  do  so  is 

vh«a  the  demurrer  was  submitted  to  the  final  judg-  vested  in  tnat  body  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 

meat  therson  rendered ;  that  the  judgment  of  the  the  State. 

^}J^t  upon  overruling  the  demurrer  should  have  Section  14  ofArticleV.  of  the  constitutioi}  of  Arkan* 

beea  that  the  defendant  answer  over^  instead  of  sas,  like  moxt  other  constitotions,  declares  that  each 

wbieh  a  final  judgment  was  rendered  without  giving  House  of  the  Assembly  shall  judge  of  the  qualifica- 

tnj  time  or  opportunitv  to  answer  the  complaint  tions,  election,  and  returns  of  its  members,  and  it  has 

npon  its  merits ;  that  the  court  assessed  the  dam-  never  been  denied  anywhere  that  these  words  confer 

a^s  without  any Jnry  or  evidence ;  and,  finally,  that  exclusive  jurisdiction.    But  the  terms,  if  possible, 

t.ie  court  had  no  inrisdiction  over  the  subject-matter  are  more  comprehensive  by  which  the  constitution 

of  the  suit,  but  tne  next  day  this  motion  was  over-  confers  upon  tne  Legislative  Assembly  jurisdiction  to 

ruled  by  the  Court.  judge  of  the  election  of  State  officers.  jDoubtless  the 

Seetion  4,  Article  IV..  of  the  Constitution  of  the  makers  of  the  constitution  considered  it  unsafe  to 

UDited  States,  is  as  follows :  **  The  United  States  lodge  in  the  hands  of  every  Circuit  Court  of  the  State 

shall  gusrantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  re-  the  power  to  revolutionize  the  Executive  Department 

pabliesn  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  at  wiU,  and  their  wisdom  is  forcibly  Illustrated  by 

of  them  agauaat  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  tbe  case  under  consideration,  in  which  a  person  who 

Le^iaUture,  or  of  the  Executive  ^when  the  Legisla-  had  been  installed  as  Governor,  according  to  the 

tare  esnnot  be  convened),  against  domestio  vio-  oonstitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  after  an  undis- 

Ien<«.''  tur  bed  incumbency  of  more  than  a  year  is  deposed  by 

When,  in  pursuance  of  this  provision  of  the  Con-  a  Circuit  Judge,  and  another  person  put  in  his  place 

stitBtion,  the  President  is  called  upon  by  the  Execu-  upon  the  unsupported  statement  of  the  latter  that  he 

tire  of  a  State  to  protect  it  from  domestic  violence,  had  received  a  majority  of  votes  at  the  election. 

it  npears  to  be  his  duty  to  give  the  required  ud,  Looking  at  the  constitution  alone,  and  it  appears 

tndespecially  when  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  ex-  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  courts  of  the 

iFteaoe  of  the  domestic  violence  ;  but  where  two  State  have  no  right  to  trv  a  contest  about  the  office 

p^noDs,  each  elalming  to  be  Governor,  make  calls  of  Govemor,but  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that 

reapectively  upon  the  President  under  said  clause  of  question  is  vested  in  the  General  Assembly.    This 

the  Coustitutton,  it  of  course  becomes  neqossary  for  view  is  confirmed  b^  judicial  authority.    Summing 

him  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  which  of  said  up  the  whole  discussion,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ar- 

p«TBons  is  the  constitutional  Governor  of  the  State,  kansas  say  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General 

That  aectton  of  the  oonstitution  of  Arkansas  hereto-  against  Baxter,  above  referred  to  under  this  const!- 

fore  cited,  in  my  opinion^  decisive  of  this  question,  tution,  that  the  "  determination  of  the  question,  as  to 

u  between  Baxter  and  Brooks.    According  to  the  whether  the  person  exercising  the  office  of  Governor 

coQstitation  and  laws  of  the  State,  the  votes  for  has  been  duly  elected  or  not,  is  vested  exclusively  in 

GoTemor  were  counted  and  Baxter  declared  elected,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  neither  this 

vid  at  once  was  duly  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  the  nor  any  other  State  court  has  jurisdiction  to  try  a  suit 

Sute.   There  is  great  difficulty  in  holding  that  he  in  relation  to  such  contest^  be  the  mode  or  form  what 

vorped  the  office  into  which  he  was  inducted  under  it  may,  whether  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorne^r-General 

these  cireumstanoes.  Assuming  that  no  greater  effect  or  on  the  relation  of  a  claimant  through  him,  or  by 

i^  to  be  eiven  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  in  the  pres-  an  individual  alone  claiming  a  right  to  the  office, 

etiee  of  tiie  General  Assembly  than  ought  to  be  given  Such  an  issue  should  be  made  before  the  General  As- 

i'>  a  fimllar  action  bjr  any  board  of  canvassers,  yet  sembly :  it  is  their  duty  to  decide,  and  no  other 

^hen  it  comes  to  decide  a  question  of  oontest,  the  tribunal  can  determine  that  question.    We  are  of 

^aeral  Assembly  is  converted  by  the  oonstitution  opinion  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  hear 

iQtjs  judicial  body,  and  its  judgment  is  as  oondu-  and  determine  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  rendering  a  jadgment  of  ouster  against  the  of  Pulaski  County  haa  decided  that  Brooks  ▼as 
ohief  Executive  of  this  State,  and  the  right  to  file  an  elected.  Taking  the  provisions  of  the  Constitntion 
information  and  issue  a  writ  for  that  purpose  is  de-  which  declares  that  contested  elections  about  certain 
nied."  Borne  effort  has  been  made  to  distmguish  8tato  officers,  including  the  Governor,  shall  be  de- 
this  case  from  that  of  Brooks  against  Baxter,  m  the  teimined  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  pro* 
Circuit  Court,  by  calling  the  opinion  a  dictum^  but  vision  of  the  law  heretofore  cited  which  says  tbst  all 
the  point  presented  to  and  decided  bv  the  Supreme  contested  elections  of  Governor  shah  be  decided 
Court  was  that  in  a  contest  for  the  office  of  Governor  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  two  decisions  of  the  Su- 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly  was  exdu-  preme  Court  afflrminff  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
sive,  which  of  course  deprived  one  court  as  much  as  that  bodj[  over  the  suDJect^  and  the  conclusion  irre* 
another  of  the  power  to  try  such  contest.  There  is,  sistibly  follows  that  said  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
however,  another  decision  made  by  the  same  court  Court  is  void.  A  void  judgment  binds  nobody, 
upon  the  precise  question  presented  in  the  case  of  8aid  section  526,  under  which  this  judgment  vu 
Brooks  against  Baxter.  Beny  was  a  candidate  for  rendered^  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  tL< 
State  Auaitor  on  the  same  ticket  with  Brooks,  constitution  and  other  statutes  of  the  State,  and  is 
Wheeler,  his  competitor,  woa  declared  elected  b^  no  doubt  intended  to  apply  to  county  and  other  in- 
the  General  Assembly.  Beny  then  brought  a  suit  ferior  officers  for  which  no  provision  elsewhere  is 
under  said  section  525  in  the  Pulaski  Circmt  Court  to  made.  But  the  constitution  takes  the  State  officers 
recover  the  office.  Wheeler  applied  to  the  Supreme  there  enumerated  out  of  the  purview  of  this  section 
Court  for  an  order  to  restrain  the  proceedings,  and  and  establishes  a  special  tribunal  to  try  theae  con- 
that  court  issued  a  writ  of  prohibition  forbidding  tested  election  oases,  to  which  they  are  parties.  The 
the  said  court  to  proceed,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  is  exclusive.  (Ohio 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  as  to  tue  question  of  law  against  Grisell  and  Menlon,  16  Ohio,  114 ;  Attorney- 
involved.  The  cases  of  Berry  and  Brooks  are  ex-  General  against  Garruffues,  28  Pennsylvania.  9 ;  Com- 
actlv  alike.  That  this  Circuit  Court  should  have  monwealtn  against  Baxter,  85  Id.,  263 ;  Common- 
renaered  a  judgment  for  Brooks  under  these  cir-  wealth  against  Leech,  44  Id.,  882.) 
oumstances  is  surprising,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  Bespecting  the  claim  that  Brooks  received  a  ma- 
say  that  it  presenta  a  case  of  judicial  insubordina-  jority  of  the  votes  at  the  election,  it  must  be  said 
tion  which  deserves  the  reprehension  of  Q\erj  one  that  the  President  has  no  way  to  verify  that  daim. 
who  does  not  wish  to  see  public  confidence  in  the  If  he  had,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  under  the 
certainty  and  good  faith  of  judicial  proceedinga  circumstances  in  this  case,  be  a  proper  subject  for  his 
whollv  destroyed.  Chief- Justice  McClure,  who  dis-  consideration.  Perhaps  ii  every  thing  about  the  elcc- 
sentea  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General  against  tion  was  in  confusion,  and  there  had  been  no  legal 
Baxter,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  count  of  the  votes,  the  ouestion  of  minorities  might 
Wheeler  case,  in  which  he  uses  the  following  Ian-  form  an  element  of  the  aiscussion ;  but  where,  as  in 

Siage :  "  The  minority  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  this  case,  there  haa  been  a  legal  count  of  the  votes, 
e  State  against  Baxter,  the  dedsion  of  the  ouo  and  the  tribunal  organized  by  the  constitution  of  the 
warrarUo  ^nd  a  contested  election  proceeding  be-  State  for  that  purpose  has  d!eclared  the  election,  the 
ing  convertible  remedies  having  one  and  the  same  President,  in  my  judgment,  ought  not  to  go  behind 
object,  decides  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  State  that  action  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  vote.  Frauds 
court,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  action,  has  juris-  may  have  been  committed  to  the  prejudice  of  Brooks ; 
diction  to  try  a  suit  in  relation  to  a  contest  for  the  but,  unhappily,  there  are  few  elections  where  partisan 
office  of  Governor  as  an  abstract  proposition  of  law.  aeal  runs  high  in  which  the  victorious  party,  wirh 
I  concede  the  correctness  of  the  rule,  and  would  more  or  less  of  truth,  is  not  charged  with  acts  of 
have  assented  to  it  if  the  question  had  been  before  fraud.  There  must,  however,  be  an  end  to  the  con- 
ns. The  question  now  before  this  Courtis  precisely  troversy  upon  the  subject.  Somebody  must  be 
one  of  contest  snd  nothing  else.  As  to  all  matters  trusted  to  count  votes  and  declare  elections.  Un- 
of  contested  elections  for  the  offices  of  Governor,  ooostitutional  methods  of  filling  offices  cannot  be 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  resorted  to  because  there  is  some  real  or  imagined 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  unfairness  about  the  election.  Ambitious  and  selfii^h 
Public  Instruction,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  can  aspirants  for  office  generally  create  the  disturbance 
onlv  be  had  before  the  QencM  Assembly."  about  this  matter,  for  the  people  are  more  interested 
tie  then  adds,  in  conclusion :  '*  I  think  a  writ  of  in  tbe  preservation  of  the  peace  than  in  the  political 
prohibition  ought  to  jg^o  to  prohibit  the  Circuit  Court  fortunes  of  any  man.  Either  of  the  contestants, 
from  entertaining  jurisdiction  of  Berry  against  with  law  and  order,  is  better  than  the  other  with  die- 
Wheeler  that  has  for  its  object  a  recovery  of  the  cord  and  violence.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
office."  All  five  of  the  judges  heard  this  case,  and  allow  the  proceedings  by  which  Brooks  obtained  pos- 
there  was  no  dissent  ft'om  these  views  as  to  the  session  ot^the  office  to  be  drawn  into  a  preceoent. 
question  of  jurisdiction.  To  show  how  the  forego-  There  is  not  a  State  in  tbe  Union  in  which  they 
ing  dedsions  are  understood  in  the  State,  I  refer  to  a  would  not  produce  a  conflict,  and  probably  blood- 
note  by  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Caldwell,  Judge  of  the  Dis-  shed.  Thev  cannot  be  upheld  or  justified  upon  any 
trict  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  ground,  and  in  my  opinion  Elisha  Baxter  shonld  be 
District  of  Arkansas,  upon  Section  2879  of  a  digest  rocogniaed  as  the  lawful  Bxecutive  of  the  State  of 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  State,  lately  examined  and  Arkansas, 
approved  by  him,  which  is  as  follows:  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  received  a 

By  the  provisions  of  Section  19  of  Article  IV.  of  tbe  JSlXP^L~?^«ul'^^^^^^ 

constltuufii,  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Genersl  Assembly  *^«  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  delivered  on  the 

over  esses  of  contested  elecUon  for  the  officers,  hi  said  7th  instant,  from  which  it  ajspears  that  the  Auditor 

section  enumerated.  Is  exclaplve.— Attomey-Geueml  on  of  the  State,  upon  a  requisition  of  Brooks,  drew  his 

the  relation  of  Brooks  af7s1n9t  Baxter,  manuscript  optn-  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,  pav- 

lon,  1878 ;  Wheeler  agahist  Whylock,  manuscript  opinion,  ment  of  which  waa  refused.    Brooks  then  appl ied  to 

^^^  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamua  upon  the 

It  is  assumed  in  the  argument  fbr  Brooks  that  the  Treasurer,  who  set  up,  by  way  of  defense,  that 

judgment  of  the  Pulaski  Circuit  Court  is  binding  as  Brooks  was  not  Governor  of  the  State,  to  which 

well  upon  the  President  as  upon  Baxter  until  it  is  brooks  demurred,  and  thereupon  the  court  say  i 

reversed,  but  where  there  are  conflicting  decisions  as  ,  The  only  question  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  notice 

in  this  cie,  the  President  is  to  prefer  that  one  which.  *-Sj^^S?  In  "thi  ws^of  Brook?  aiS^^^^  BaSor  "  w2 

in  his  opinion,  is  warranted  by  the  constitution  and  Aefsome  delicacy  about  expressing  sn  opinion  upon  the 

laws  of  the  State.    The  General  Assembly  has  de-  question  propounded,  but  under  the  pleadings  it  has  to 

cided  that  Baxter  waa  elected.    The  Circuit  Court  be  passed  upon  incidentally,  if  not  sbsolutsly,  in  de- 
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terafnfaig  whetter  th«  reUUjr  !•,  entitled  to  tbo  railaf  This  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  new  oon- 

Mk«d«  Tor  bU  right  to  tbe  ofllce.  If  etUbJiBbed  st  all,  !■  ,^4^4.:^^   P^Ai^Ji^^   /u^  j:—  *•-*    *.• 

ettablUbed  by  2e  Jadgment  uf  tbe  Circuit  Coart  of  Pq-  Stltntion   IQdloates   the  dlSSatlSfaotlon^   among 

iMki  Coantj.   We  are  of  opinion  tbat  the  Circuit  Coort  the  people,  in  reference  to  the  old  one,  which 

J^iS^'t2^<S!urJS'$Jfir&«1A?^^  7"  adopted  in  1868,  Wow  the  State  had 

eoocUuions,  the  demarmr  ii  overroie^  and  tbe  writ  of  fairly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war. 

mandmmna  will  be  awarded,  as  prajcd  for.  One  of  the  most  marked  defects  in  the  consti- 

To  ahow  the  valoe  of  this  deciaion  it  ia  proper  that  tntion  of  1868  was  the  idmost  nnlimited  ap- 

IthoiUd  make  the  following  atatement:  On  the  aotb  pointmg  power  Tested  in  the  Governor,  the 

of  Apnl  Brooks  made  a  formal  application  to  the  Prea-  i.w«„*  7»*  «,v:«k  ;- ;«^j*«*«^   \.^  4.u^\  ^^      •«; 

ident  for  aid  to  aappreas  domestic  violence,  which  f  ^^^*  <>'  Y'^^^^  ?  indicated  by  the  following 

waa  aocompanied  b^  a  paper  signed  by  Cbie^Juatioe  language  of  one  of  the  public  men  of  the  State : 

McOlnre  and  Justioea  fibarle  and  otephenaon,  in  '^  The  Gk>vemor  of  Arlcansas  has  more  official 

which  they  auted  that  they  reoogniaed  Brooks  aa  patronage  than  any  Gx>vernor  in  the  Union : 

22;:T'l^;:^tthe*^P?n*S^^^^  Jf,  ^PP<?'-,^  »  chief.justic^    sixteen   circuit 

proceedingfoJ  mandamus.    Page,  therefore,  did  not  J^^^fiW  sixteen  prosecuting  attorneys,  one  chan- 

refuse  to  pay  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  because  he  oelior,  six  cruninal  judges,  three  supervisors  in 

did  not  recognise  Brooks  aa  Governor,  but  tbe  ob-  each  of  the  eighty  counties  of  the  State,  six 


in  the  oontroversy,  and  the  issue  so  made  waa  anb*  public,  a  land-commissiOner,  a  commissioner  of 
nutted  to  judges  virtually  vled^d  to  pye  the  deci-  public  works,  a  State  geologist  and  insurance 
sioawMited,  and  there,  within  i^emilitay  encamp-    agent,  with  perhaps  some  others,  besides  hav- 

ment  of  Brooks,  they  hurriedly  but  with  delicacy,  aa  ir„  Jl„^,  a^  Sii  ..n  »<.^.«^t^ii ;«  »il«4.s„^  .un^  J!  » 

they  say,  decided  tl^t  he  U  Governor,  a  decision  in  J^g power  to  fill  all  vaoanoles  m  elective  offi^s." 
plam  oootraTention  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of     gilder  the  new  constitution^  the  choice  of  all 

tbe  State,  and  in  direct  oonflict  with  two  other  recent  oivil  officers  is  vested  in  the  people,  thereby 

decisions  of  the  same  court  deliberately  made.    I  depriving  the  Executive  Department  of  the 

CoSJl^ofTS  UnTSlttat^sTas^dTcldr  tt^^  STS-  "^P'^^r^.-  V^  '^'  ^'^  T^n^' 
not  hear  argument  in  a  case  made  up  in  thia  way,  and  ^?^  disappear  Wl  its  disfranchisements.  The 
a  decision  obtained  under  such  circumstances  is  not  distinguishing  features  of  the  new  constitution, 
reooffnized  ss  authority  by  any  respectable  tribunaL  as  compared  with  that  of  1868,  consist  in  sub- 
No  doubt  this  decUion  will  add  to  the  complications  mittmgthe  election  of  all  officers  of  the  gov- 
and  d^cultiea  of  the  sitittfaon,  but  It  does  not  affect  emment  to  the  popular  vote:  in  duninishing 
my  judgment  as  to  tbe  right  of  Baxter  to  the  office  7,  «**"  "^  •-y  pv^/ww  »vto,  ui  ^Auuxulalllu^^ 
of  Governor  untU  it  is  otherwise  decided  upon  a  con-  ^^  number  of  officers  to  such  hmlt  as  is  ne- 
test  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Bute.  oessary  to  an  economical  and  suocessful  ad- 
On  the  11  tb  instant  the  Gkneral  Assembly  of  the  ministration  of  the  government ;  in  limiting  the 
State  waa  wnvened  in  extra  session  upon  the  <»U,of  rate  of  taxation  by  the  Legislature  on  the  as- 
Baxter,  and  botb  Houses  passed  a  lomt  resolution  -^--^j  ««inA  ^f  .ii  .v»^«v/i«4-.>. .  <•«  ».^4.«»4.:..»  4.u. 
?ur*aakt  to  Section  4,  Article  IV.  of  tlie  Constitution  ^^^^  ^^J.®  <>{  ^  property ;  in  protecting  the 
of  the  United  Sutes,  calling  upon  tbe  President  P^o^o  credit^  by  expressly  prohibitmg  the  Leg- 
to  protect  the  State  against  domestic  violence.  This  Islature  from  contracting  any  debt,  save  for 
call  exhaasts  all  the  means  which  the  people  of  the  certain  specified  purposes ;  and  in  prohibiting 
State  have  under  the  Constitution  to  invoke  the  aid  g^  jocal  and  special  legislation, 
of  the  Exocutire  of  the  United  States  for  their  pro-  m.  -o.,,  «  A.  ,  .  y® ,  .,  .  ,._^  ^ 
tectlon,  and  there  seems  to  be,  under  the  cirtsum-  The  Bm  of  Kights  declares  that  no  distinction 
stances  of  the  ease,  an  Imperative  necessity  for  im-  shall  be  made  m  the  rights  of  citizens  on  ac- 
mediate  aotion.    I  nave  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  count  of  race  or  color ;  that  the  privilege  of 

"•P***^  --,^  —  „,,,  T T A »j-o   A **  r,        1  ^®  '''^rit  of  hcibeas  eorptti  shall  not  be  suspend- 

OEO.H.  WILLIAMS,  Attorney-General.  ^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^  g^^^  Assembly;  that  no 

The  Legislature  continued  in  session  until  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  any 

May  28th,  when  it  adjourned.  The  most  Impor-  civil  action,  on  mesne  or  final  process,  unless  in 

tant  measure  passed  was  a  bin  providing  for  oases  of  fraud ;  that  monopoUes  shall  not  be 

the  assembling  of  a  Oonstitutional  Convention,  allowed ;  and  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made 

on  the  14Ch  of  July,  and  the  election  of  dele-  between  resident  aliens  and  citizens  in  regard 

gates,  to  be  held  June  80th.  to  property.    The  power  of  declaring  martial 

At  the  election  held  on  the  80th  of  June,  law  is  taken  from  the  Governor  and  vested  in 

80,259  votes  were  cast  for,  and  8,607  against  the  Legislature  by  Section  12  of  the  Bill  of 

h^ing  a  convention ;  the  majority  for  the  con-  Rights,  which  says  that  "  no  power  of  suspend* 

vention  being  71,652.    At  the  same  time,  91  ing  or  setting  aside  the  law  or  laws  of  the 

delegates  were  chosen.    On  the  14th  of  July,  State  shall  ever  be  exercised,  except  by  the 

the   convention    assembled   in   Little   Rock.  General  Assembly." 

This  was  tbe  fifth  Oonstitutional  Convention       The  right  of  sufirage  is  extended  to  every 

wUch  had  been  convened  in  the  State,  the  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  male  per- 

others  having  been  held  hi  1886,  1861,  1864,  son  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  becom- 

sDd  1868.     The  new  constitation  was  voted  ing  a  citizen,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 

upon  by  the  people  on  the  18th  of  October,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  twelve  months,  in 

sad  was  ratified  by  a  minority  of  58,890  votes,  the  county  six  months,  and  in  the  voting  pre- 

78,697  votes  having  been  oast  for,  and  24,807  cinci,  or  ward,  one  month  previous  to  the  elec- 

t^unst  it.  tion.    It  is  provided  that  no  law  shall  be  en- 
voL.  ziv.— 4    A 
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acted  '^  whereby  the  right  to  Tote  at  any  elec-  hj  general  law,  anthorize  school  districts  to 

tion  shall  be  made  to  depend  npon  any  previoas  levy,  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of 

registration  of  the  elector^s  name."    The  gen-  sach  district,  a  tax  not  to  exceed  five  mills  on 

eral  elections  shall  be  held  biennially  on  the  the  dollar  in  any  one  year  for  school  purposes : 

first  Monday  of  September;  but  the  General  Provided  furthery  That  no  such  tax  shall  be 

Assembly  may  fix  a  different  time.    The  num-  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose,  nor  for  any 

ber  of  Eeprcsentatives  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  other  district  than  that  for  which  it  was  levied.'' 

78  nor  more  than  100,  and  of  Senators  at  not  A  system  of  free  schools  is  to  be  maintained, 

less  than  30  nor  more  than  86.  **  whereby  all  persons  in  the  State,  between 

Representatives  are  to  be  chosen  for  two  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  may  re- 
and  Senators  for  four  years.  The  sessions  of  ceive  gratuitous  instruction.''  The  creation  of 
the  Legislature  are  made  biennial,  and  are  iim-  school  offices  is  left  to  the  Legislature,  and,  un- 
ited to  sixty  days,  but  may  be  extended  by  a  til  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  Secretary 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House.  This  limita-  of  State  is  required  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
tion,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  first  ses-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
sion  under  the  new  coDstitution,  or  when  im-  For  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and 
peachments  are  pending.  No  member  shall,  mining,  the  General  Assembly  is  authorized  to 
during  the  term  for  which  he  has  been  elected,  exempt,  by  general  law,  from  taxation,  for  the 
receive  any  increase  of  pay  for  his  services,  term  of  seven  years  from  the  ratification  of 
under  any  law  passed  during  such  term.  The  the  constitution,  the  capital  invested  in  any  or 
limitations  contained  in  the  following  sections  all  kinds  of  mining  and  manufacturing  business 
of  Article  Y.  are  placed  upon  the  powers  of  in  the  State, 
the  Legislature.  Railroads  and  canals  are  declared  public 

Section  8L  No  State  tax  shall  be  allowed,  or  ap-  highways  and  the  companies  common  carriers ; 

propriation  of  monev  made,  except  to  raise  meana  the  directors  are  required  to  make  annual  re- 

for  the  payment  of  the  juBt  debto  of  the  State,  for  ports  under  oath  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Ac- 

defraymg  the  neceBBary  expenaes  of  government,  to  counts  ;    and  the  roUinjr-stock    and  all  other 

Bustain  common  BchooiB,  to  repel  mvaaion  and  sup-  ^^^^uilv  ^^^^^^^  *««  ^^^^ia^^^a  *«<v.<.^»»i  ^„ 

presB  insurrection,  except  by  a  miy ority  of  two-thirSs  movable  P^Pf  ^y  are  considered  personal  es- 

of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  tate,  and  liable  to  execution  and  sale  m  the 

SsG.  82.  No  act  of  the  General  AsBcmbly  shall  same  manner  as  the  personal  property  of  Indi- 

limit  the  amount  to  be  recovered  for  ixguries  result-  viduals.    The  General  Assembly  is  required  to 

ingiiideath,orfor  iiuurves  *<> !>«»:*<>?»  <>f, F^perty.  *i prevent  bylaw  the  granting  of  free  passes 

and,  in  case  of  death  irom  such  injunes,  the  right  of  ,  *         ^^njL^A  ^,  ♦-«««v^*+«*5^«  ^rs^^t-^^  ♦« 

actiin  shall  survive,  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  l>y  any  raUroad  or  transportation  company  to 

prescribe,  for  whose  benefit  Buoh  action  shall  be  any  officer  of  this  State  Legislature,  executive 

prosecuted.  or  Judicial;"  and  also**  to  pass  laws  to  cor- 

Seo.  BZ.  No  obligation  or  liability  of  any  rwl-  rect  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discrimination 
road,  or  other  corporation,  held  or  owned  by  this  ^  excessive  charges  by  railroad,  canal,  and 
State,  shall  ever  be  exchanged,  transferred,  remitted,  r^^  w-.vwi«t«?  ^i*«.  ^vo  ^j  *  an^  v»u,  ^.iuioi,  oja« 
postponed,  or  in  any  way  diminished  by  the  General  turnpike  companies,  for  transporting  freight 
Assembly  ;  nor  shall  such  liability  or  obligation  be  and  passengers,  and  shall  provide  for  enforcing 
released,  except  by  payment  thereof  into  the  State  such  laws  by  adequate  penalties  and  forfeit- 
Treasury,  ures." 

The  Executive  term  of  office  is  reduced  from  Executive  and  Judicial  ofiScers  are  prohib- 

four  to  two  years,  and  the  office  of  Lieutenant-  ited  from  receiving  fees ;  the  amount  of  their 

Governor  is  abolished,  the  functions  of  it  de-  salaries  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  General  Aseem- 

volving  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate.    The  bly,  but  shall  not  exceed  annually  the  foUow- 

provisions  in  Article  VL  in  regard  to  the  elec-  ing  sums:    Governor,  $4,000;    Secretary    of 

tions  of  State  officers  and  contested  elections—  State,   $2,500 ;    Treasurer  of  State,  $8,000 ; 

the  point  upon  which  the  exciting  guberna-  Auditor  of  State,  $3,000;    Attorney-General, 

torial  controversy  of   this  year  turned— are  $2,600 ;  Commissioner  of  State  Lands,  $2,500 ; 

substantially  the  same  In  the  new  constitution  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  each,  $4,000 ; 

as  they  were  in  the  old.  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  Chancellors, 

All  Judges  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people ;  each,  $3j000 ;  prosecuting  attorneys,  $400. 

those  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  eight  years,  of  The  constitution  provided  that  an  election 

the  Circuit  Courts  for  four  years,  and  of  the  for  State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legisla- 

county  courts  and  Justices  of  the  peace  for  two  ture  should  be  held  on  the  same  day  on  which 

years.     Sheriffs,  assessors,    coroners,    county  the  vote  on  the  constitution  was  taken,  viz., 

treasurers,  and  surveyors,  are  also  elected  by  October  18th,  and  that  the  Legislature  then 

the  people  for  two  years.    The  Genertd  Assem-  elected  should  assemble  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 

bly  is  required  to  "  provide,  by  general  laws,  ber.     In  view  of  this  provision  the  Demo* 

for  the  support  of  common  schools  by  taxes,  cratic  Convention  assembled  in  Little  Rock, 

which  shall  nfever  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  two  September  9th,   to  nominate  a  State  ticket. 

mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  Governor  Baxter  was  twice  chosen  as  the  can- 

the  State ;  and  by  an  annual  per  capita  tax  of  didate  for  Governor,  but  declined  the  nomina- 

one  dollar,  to  be  assessed  on  every  male  inhab-  tion.     The  following  nominations  for  State 

itant  of  this  State  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  officers  were  then  made : 

years :  Provided,  The  General  Assembly  may,  Governor,  A.  H.  Garland ;  Chief-Justice,  E. 
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H.  EngliBh ;  Associate  Sapreme  Justioes,  Da-  be  voted  upon  at  the  election  of  October  18th. 
rid  Walker,  William  M.  Harrison ;  Secretary  of  This  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
Slate,  B.  B.  Beavers;  Auditor,  Wm.  R.  Miller;  ticket — Garland,  as  candidate  for  Governor, 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Churchill ;  Attorney-General,  having  received  76,453  votes,  and  the  other 
S.  F.  Uoghes ;  Oommissioner  of  State  Lands,  candidates  about  the  same  number. 
J.  N.  Smithee ;  Chancellor,  John  R.  Eakin.  The  congressional  election  was  held  on  the 

The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows :  3d  of  November,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of 

WksrtoM,  The  Constitutional  Convention,  recently  Democrats  in  all  of  the  districts,  viz. :  I.  Lu- 
asdembled  at  Little  Bock,  fhuned  a  oonatitution  for  dan  G.  Ganse;  IL  William  F.  Siemens;  IIL 
the  Si*te  of  Arkanaae,  and  the  same  hoe  been  eub-    William  W.  Wilshire ;  IV.  Thomas  M.  Gunter. 

'°f  n1l^t''^.^^?AYI'^^^H'^'*^^^  ""^  ^       On  the  10th  of  November  the  new  Ugida- 

of  Octooer,  A.  D.  lo74 :  ana—  *-  ^  «  «  ui  j  -j  j  v    ^i. 

WkerM9^  In  the  opinion  of  this  convention  the  t°J®  assembled,  as  provided  by  the  new  con- 

e^nstitation  bo  suboutted  ia  just,  liberal,  and  wise,  stitution,   and  soon  after  Governor  Garland 

Aod  will  aecare  to  the  State  peace  and  prosperity,  ii  and  the  Other  State  officers  recently  elected 

properly  enforced :  therefore  be  it-  entered  upon  their  official  duties.     Another 

Juftoiv4d,  That  the  people  be,  and  they  are,  ear-  «^-,f^„+  «JU„  ««^^  4!u»   ♦k^  •>^«a«o«:«.»  ^*  ♦u^ 

neatly  requested  and  s&viied  to  use  their  Sest  eferts  ^^^\,  ^^^«  arose  for   the  possession  of  the 

10  »eeure  the  ratification  of  such  constitution,  and  JExecutlve  Office.     V.  V.  Smith,  who  had  been 

to  have  the  same  carried  into  effect  and  enforced  elected    Lieutenant-Governor    on    the  ticket 

accordiog  to  its  letter,  meaninjr,  and  spirit.         ^  with  Baxter  in  1872,  and  had  since  held  that 

iW*arf,  That,  m  this  movement  aU  persons  with-  ^f^^  -^^^^  ^  proclamation  to  the  people  of  ' 

m  the  State  desinng  her  future  welfare,  regardlesa  J^^  ?.«♦«  1^  ^\.^  XolxT^fixr  iT    K^V^y^yt^ 

of  past  iasues  and  differences,  are  cordially  mvited  ^°®  State  on  the  13tii  of  November,  m  which 

toB«care  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  hon-  he    declared  that  the   recent    Constitutional 

tT^tv  and  capability  in  the  administration  of  every  Convention  had  not  been  called  in  accordance 

public   duty,  the  speedy  and  just  punishment  of  ^ith  the  supreme  law  of  the  State ;   that  its 

every  cnmc,  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  ballot,  proceedings  were  therefore  iUeffal,  and  the 

the  advancement  and  perpetuity  of  public  education,  if^^^^yy^n^    t»v*v   v**wtc*v^i,?   *ucgoi,  »ixu.  wiv 

roonomy  in  every  departtnent  of  the  government,  constitution  which  it  framed  null  and  void ; 

sad  the  rightful  use  of  every  prerogative  of  power  that  the  election  held  under  such  constitution 

t>>  the  end  that  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  was  unlawful,  and  the  officers  chosen  .were 

whole  i)eople  shall  be  complete.  usurpers ;  that  the  office  of  Governor  had'been 

K-csolt'ed.   That  this  convention  pledges  its  un-  .k««^a«a^    k»  -d«*4.».  ^^a  „«.,-...v^    u-.  r««« 

abated  exertions  to  secure  the  adoptlouTf  such  con-  f  ^^^^?®^  .  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^"^^   ^^  ?*!" 

rtitution,  as  well  as  the  election  of  the  persons  nom-  land;  tnat  m  1872  ne  himself  had  been  elect- 

loated  by  it  for  the  different  offices  on  the  State  ticket,  ed  Lieutenant-Governor  for  four  years ;   and 

A  State  Convention  of  the  Republicaa  t^^at,  accordmg  to  the  constitution  he  was  en- 
party  met  in  Little  Rock,  September  16th.  titled  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  Governor, 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  dele-  rendered  vacant  by  Baxter.  After  these  decla- 
crates  against  the  course  pursued  by  Baxter  rations,  and  the  assertion  that  "  the  attempt  to 
and  the  Constitutional  Oonvention.  Resolu-  seize  and  the  seizing  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tions were  passed  pledging  fidelity  to  the  Re-  tive,  and  judicial  offices  of  the  State"  was 
publican  party,  denying  the  authority  of  "  revolution,  and  nothing  but  revolution,"  the 
Elisha  Baxter  as  Governor,  pronouncing  in  fa-  proclamation  ended  as  follows: 
Tor  of  Joseph  Brooks,  and  declaring  all  the  acts  Now,  therefore,  I,  V.  V.  Smith,  Lieutenant-Qov- 
of  Baxter,  sabsequent  to  the  decision  of  the  w^or  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 

Circait  Court,  null  and  void;  and  that  the  I?^'j^?,n?^f^*t'^  J?  '^? H^^*^ vt"^« w*^??'  ^^.^^ 

n       *-4.«*:^««i  /!..«-«« ♦i^^  — -  -  ^^»»»:...^«  ^tf  tenth  (10th)  section  of  Article  VI.  (6)  of  saidconstitu- 

ConstitnUonal  Convention  was  a  conspiracy  of  ^jo^  (EUgti  Baxter  having  abdicated  and  abandoned 

members  of  the  White  League,  Ku-kluz,  and  the  office  of  Governor),  do  hereby  command  all  per- 

leaders  of  the  lost  cause,  to  overthrow  the  re-  sons  claiming  to  derive  political  authority  under  and 

constracted  government  ^7  virtue  of  the  so-called  constitution  of  October  18. 

The    oonvention   further   deohired  "that  1874,  to  desist  and  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  all 

Auo    wuTw^Y"    *»**»^'»    «««*»»«**       "^-v  official  authority  thereunder,  and  all  persons  that 

the  late   so-oaUed   Constitutional  Oonvention  may  have  assumed  to  act  under  the  authority  of  aaid 

recently  assembled,  having  been  called  by  a  pretended  constitution,  whether  executive,  legisla- 


-  -      .        ,    ^                ^            '      11         xu          i»  ^vm%  passed  thereunder,  within  Ave  (5)  days  from 

done  by  that  convention,  as  well  as  those  of  the  date  hereof,  or  I  shall  take  such  measures  as 

the  Legislature  which  called  it,  are  revolution-  will,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  the  observance  and 

ary,  null,  «nd  void,  and  it  would  be  both  im-  enforcement  of  this  command. 

proper  and  impolitic  for  ^^^^  i^^^St^ffi  ''  '"^aTIa^ndruU  ttle^Trh^  stte^tS 

M  phice  men  m  nomination  as  candidates  for  ^^^  g-j    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Lit^^  K^^^  ^^    the  13th 

any  of  the  offices  provided  for  by  said  so-called  day  of  November,  ▲.  d.  1874. 

cOQTention.*'  v.  V.  SMITH,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

And  "that  the  officers,  whose  election  is  By  the  Governor : 

provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  1868,  and  Edward  Wheslkb,  Secretary  of  State, 

the  laws  passed  thereunder,  be  nominated  and  On  the  same  day  Smith  made  application  to 

voted  for  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  President  Grant  to  guarantee  to  the  State  a 

Tuesday,  the  Sd  day  of  November  next."  republican  government,  and  protect  it  from 

Xo  nominations,  therefore,  were  made  to  domestic  violence. 
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Governor  Garland  at  once  caused  warrants 
to  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  and  Wheel- 
er for  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  government, 
but  those  persons  could  not  be  found. 

During  the  excitement  caused  bj  the  Brooks- 
Baxter  contest,  and  before  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  a  select  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Luke  P.  Poland  as  chairman,  to 
mvestigate  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Arkansas, 
and  *'  whether  said  State  had  now  a  government 
republican  in  form,  the  officers  of  which  are 
dulj  elected,  and,  as  now  organized,  ought  to 
be  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  This  committee  proceeded  to  Little 
Bock,  and  took  testimony  during  the  summer. 

President  Grant  declined  to  interfere  in  be- 
half of  Smith,  on  the  ground  that  the  affairs 
of  the  State  were  under  investigation  by  Con- 
gress. Garland,  therefore,  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  executive  office  unmolested  at 
the  dose  of  the  year. 

On  the  18ih  of  December  the  Senate,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  adopted  a  bill  cre- 
ating a  State  Board  of  Finance,  with  authority 
to  issue  $25,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  the  floating  indebtedness  of  the 
State  and  procuring  money  to  pay  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Gk)vemment  during  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  State  lands  are  to  be  mortgaged 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  all  outstand- 
ing bonds  of  tins  State,  up  to  October  1, 1874. 

state  Bank  bond! 9940.000 

Real  Estate  Bank  bonds 011,000 

Arkansai  ftinded  boodi 8,060,000 

Memphis  A  Little  Bock  Railroad  bonds 1;M)0,000 

HiwiBslppl,  Onacbita  &  Red  River  Railroad 

bonds 000,000 

Little  Rock,  Pine  Bloff  A  New  Orleans  Rail- 
road bonds 1,900,000 

Little  Rock  A  Fort  Smith  Rsllroad  bonds. . . .  1,000,000 

Arkansas  Central  Railroad  bonds 1,800,000 

Bonds  to  sopply  deAclts 800,000 

Total $9JS61,000 

The  treasurer  is  not  required,  by  law,  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  levee  bonds;  therefore 
they  do  not  appear  in  this  list 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
expenditures  and  estimates  of  the  War  De- 
partment, as  submitted  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  President  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  were  as  follows . 

The  actoal  ezpenditores  of  the  War  Be- 

{lartment  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
878,  Indndini?  rtrer  and  harbor  im- 

provements,  were $46,896,806  91 

The  same  for  tbe  last  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  80, 1874 49,896,814  71 

Showing  a  redoction  of $8,098,096  60 

Tbe  Of  timates  Ibr  the  Military  Establish- 

ment  for  the  fiscal  rear  ending  June  80l 

1875,  were $84,410,789  80 

Those  submitted  for  the  ensnlng  fiscal 

yearare 89,488,960  60 

Showing  a  rednction  of $1,991,768  89 

The  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Bngineers 
for  fortification,  riyer  and  hartK>r  Im- 
proyementa,  and  poblic  bnildlngs  and 

Sounds,  and  Washington  Aqueduct,  for 
e  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1876,  were  $90,469,890  00 


Brought  forward $90,469,896  60 

His  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  80. 1876,  are  ao  follows,  yis. : 
Fortifications    and     other 

worlcs  of  defense $9,108,70  000 

Geographical  and  mlliuty 

surreys 899,000  00 

Improyement  of  rfvvrs  and 

harbors 18,986,609  00 

Public  bnild*n  and  grounds, 

and    Washington    Aaue> 

duct 678,410  60 

16,4X1,610  50 
Showing  a  rednction  of $8,067,786  SO 

The  total  estimates  of  the  War  Depart- 

ment,  for  all  purposes,  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  80, 19n&,  were $60,180,923  69 

Tbe  same  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  are..    68,144.499  00 

Showing  a  reduction  in  fliTor  of  those 
for  the  ensuing  year  of $7,086^494  89 

The  estimates  for  the  military  establish- ' 

ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

1876,  are $89,488,960  50 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 

year  were 98,669,899  00 

Excess  of  next  year*B  estimates  oyer 
this  year^B  appropriations $6,006,ffn  50 

By  the  operation  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
act  of  Jnne  20,  1874,  all  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations  which  had  remained  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  for  two  fiscal  years 
prior  to  July  1,  1874,  excepting  such  amounts 
as  were  required  to  meet  unfulfiUed  contracts 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  were 
carried  to  the  surplus  fdnd  of  the  Treasury. 
This  necessitated  estimates  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  various  objects,  the  appropriations  for 
which  have  always  been  available  at  any  time. 
Therefore,  certain  items,  for  which  estimates 
have  not  been  heretofore  required,  are  now 
included  in  the  aggregate  estimates  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  strength  of  the  army,  October  15th, 
was  reported  at  26,441  enlisted  men.  In  the 
report  of  the  General  of  the  Army  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  General  Sherman  says  on  this 
Joint:  ^'I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  1st  of 
anuary,  1875,  the  number  of  enlisted  men 
will  be  reduced,  by  ordinary  casualties,  dis- 
charges, and  deaths,  to  the  number  limited  by 
law — ^namely,  25,000.  and  will  venture  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  this  limit  forces  the 
companies  to  so  small  a  standard  that  the  efS- 
ciency  of  the  service  is  greatly  impaired  there- 
by. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  the 
companies  at  remote  stations  up  to  the  very 
small  legal  standard,  because  mouths  must  ne- 
cessarily elapse  after  discharges  and  deaths  be- 
fore recruits  can  be  be  sent  from  the  general 
rendezvous." 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  army,  approved  June  16,  1874, 
$105,000  was  allowed  for  recruiting  purposes, 
and  it  was  provided  that "  no  money  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  shall  be  paid  for  recruiting  the 
army  beyond  the  number  of  25,000  enlisted 
men,  including  Indian  scouts.'^  In  commenting 
upon  this  measure,  Secretary  Belknap  says : 
This  prohibition  fell  in  an  unfortunate  time  and 
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manner.    The  demands  for  the  eervioe  of  United  subjeot  was  turned  over  to  the  War  Depart- 

^«tw2^forYir<L^lnd'Xw*^J^^  evw  B^nS  ™®^^  ^^  committed  to  the  management  of 

^e^l5<H™ment  of  cJigreiie/iuJd^SJlo^^  wmo-  Lieatenant-General   Sheridan,  who  has  laid 

qaenees  might  easily  ha?e  attended  the  manifest  l^olu  of  it  with  his  accustomed  energy.     He  is 

want  of  any  considerable  reliable  foroe.    There  was  at  this  moment  down  in  the  Indian  country 

no  mai^  for  etnergenoies,  auoh  as  have  arisen  In  near  Tort  SiU,  giving  his  personal  attention  to 

connection  with  IncTiM^  ^airs  and  the  troubles  in  ^^^  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  before  the 

the  Soath.    I  was  opposed  to  the  reduction  at  the  .   .     *v      '      .T       t  j •           .„  ,     »^»v»w  uuv 

Ume  it  was  made,  and  have  since  had  no  reason  to  ^^^^  w  over  these  Indians  will  leam  a  lesson 

chan^  the  opinion  then  formed.    The  reduced  ap-  which  will  enable  the  dvil  agents  to  bring 

propnations  ror  arm^  purposes  have  been  too  heavily  them  within  the  Sphere  of  humanization,   if 

uxed  tjr  the  neceaai^  of  movement  of  troops ;  for,  ^q^  Qf  civilization  " 

:X3f  .h.7''ht?'e'1;:?n^S?S''f?r"S  .^^^.^^  «?«  ^^^t  ^'^,?  Military  ^virion  of 

poinu  where  their  presence  was  needed,  and  had  to  ^^  Missouri  are  76  established  posts  and  cam|)8 

be  returned  at  the  earliest  pNossible  moment.    The  garrisoned  by  8  re^^ments  of  cavalry,  17  regi- 

redoction  proposed  and  insisted  on  by  Congress  ments  of  infantry,  and  a  small  detachment  of 

would,  when  it  was  aooomplished,  save  alone  the  tmrnn^ar  trnnna    AsnrTAtriiiinfr  tit  thtK  lnjit  nffi. 

pay,  subsistence,  and   clothing,  oV  live  thousand  ^?f ^!®' JT  i  ?  ^i  S^?^*^^^^                          J^a 

men ;  but  this  amount  cannot  all  be  considered  as  ^^.  report,  17,819  commissioned  Officers  and 

having  been  saved,  for,  when  troops  were  needed  at  enlisted  men. 

points  where  the  force  was  found,  in  conse(^uence  of  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  a  few 

the  reduction,  to  be  too  small  for  real  service,  other  oases  of  yellow  fever  at  Forts  Jefferson  and 

^"^  Irs  ^Jlfln?«^it.l^!^'®wcr?^  Barrancas  during  the  summer  of  1874,  the 

pcrrted  at  an  expense  almost  larffe  enouirn  to  eaual  .       ^      ^         i,            «   -.      «.i     j'   . 

m  amount  the  Mving  from  the  sources  named,  ^e-  ^my  eiyoyed  unusually  good  health  during 

sides,  the  number  of  posu  was  not  reduced :  the  ne-  the  vear.    There  has,  however,  been  a  large 

oes&ities  of  the  service  required  that  they  snould  be  death-rate  from  accidental  causes.    The  ratio 

pLTriaoned,  and,  although  they  were  oooupled  by  of  deaths  and  discharges  from  wounds,  acci- 

very  small  forces,  yet  the  expense  incident  to  the  re-  -a^->j.„  „-.  j  i«:«»:^fl  ;«  ^«««  ♦k-^  4.^i^JZl  ,^^^4^ 

tenlion  and  operation  of  the  posts  existed  to  almost  ^^*»»,«^ V^*?  u®^  **  more  tiian  twice  as  ^-eat 

as  great  an  extent  as  It  would  have  done  had  the  M  m  the  BnUsh  Army.    Thus,  m  the  past  six 

number  on  duty  been  larger.    In  my  judgment,  if  a  years,  it  has  averaged  about  6  per  1,000  of 

redaction  of  the  army  is  to  be  made,  it  can  only  be  strength  in  the  American  Army,  while  in  the 

made  by  reducing  the  number  of  officers  and  men;  Britiah  Armv  the  avArafffi  Haa  hftAn  8  87  ner 

m  othei  words,  >  reducing  the  number  of  regil  f  onn^f Tf^n JS^^    rf^^^^lif^JJafUfLJ^f 

menta.    How  tl^t  4n  be  done  in  the  present  intSr-  \^^  ^^  Strength.    The  mortality  8tatisti<»  of 

e<u  of  the  service,  with  the  condition  of  affairs  the  army  durmg  the  year  are  thus  reported  by 

which  requires  the  retention  of  the  posts  now  in  the  Surgeon-General : 
existence,  and  indeed  the  establishment  of  others, 

is  a  problem  which  must  be  determined  if  the  roduc-    White  troops  on  sick-Ust 45,911 

tion  IS  insisted  on.    Befleotlon  as  to  the  amount  ne-    Average  per  1,000  of  strength 1,7W 

e«SMry  to  be  appropriated  for  the  ensuing  fiscal    ButrlMiJer  man  on  sick-list Jl 

year  aatiafles  me  that  the  appropriation  for  cloth-  Al?rJ*Lnn^ilV«f  ;kVV;                                       I'Srl 

W,  pay,  and  subsUtence^  sKI  be  made  for  the  i^^S^^^,!SLZrtS;^df!^^^^^                     I;SJ 

umy  upon  a  basis  of  30,000  men.    This  would  most    Average  per  1,000  of  strength «78 

eertainfy  prevent  any  deficiency,  and.  should  appro*    Averaxe  number  constantly  ou  sick-list 1,11K) 

priations  to  that  extent  be  made,  whatever  surplus    Average  per  1,000  of  strength. 4ft 

mifht  remain  on  hand  would  be,  under  exUting     Constantly  under  treatment  for  disease W8 

£7s  tam^l  into  th.  Tre-Bry.  ^n'SS,|?ii21?t?Jinfferwiii:a^;idd»w.        " 

otc...rr. SOS 

The  most  important  of  the  military  divisions    Average  per  i,ooo  of  strength ....'. 10 

is  that  of  the  Missouri,  commanded  by  Lieu-    Whole  number  of  deaths.... Ml 

tensnt-Ckneral  Sheridan,  which  embraces  sub-  BredTifi2Li?^_'^^                                   m 

stantially  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky    Average  per  i,(Mb^fBfar«igth 9 

MounUin.  to  tiie  Ml«i«rippl  Blver^  and  in-  ?v1*^^SI$o^lS^^                               "2 

eludes  the  otates  of  Illinois  ana  Minnesota.  Proportion  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  cases 

Within  this  immenw  area  are  grouped  most  of  whS  «idi.iidi«ta^r,;;  dt^wiitV;;:.:::::  *  *°  8« 

the  Indmn  tribes  who  are  m  a  transition  state    Number  of  cases  among  colored  troops 4,685 

from  that  of  savages  to  a  condition  of  com-     Average  per  1,000  of  strength 1,816 

parative  civilization.    Here,  the  contact  be-  SiJSi^  SiTcfc  oK^^^^                                    i^ 

tween  the  ft^ontier  settler  and  the  aboriginal    Oases  of  accidents,  woonds,  etc '  693 

savage    has    resulted   in   chronic   hostilities.    tJ22S SSmiS?^Jl^•nt^ n;:*.^^      ?S 

>-,    ^    -    rti_  _A    ^i_  X    ti  J     •         Ai-       Average  number  consiantiy  on  nick-iwt  130 

General  Sherman  reports  that  "dnnng   the    Average  per  1,000  of  strength 68 

past  year,  by  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the     Constantly  under  treatment  for  disease 101 

troops,  and  the  good  sense  of  our  mUitary  of-  ^JS^tgfiJiiSS^SSSfto^Wiiiidi.iiwiuto;       *" 

eers,  the  frontier  has  been  comparatively  safe.       etc S9 

On  the  northern  line  of  Texas  and  southern    Average  per  1,000  of  etreogtb ij 

,7      "«'**»'*  •*««!  •*  *!»*«  V*  Y» A<»  «»u^  i^uKuva  u    jj^niij^  of  deaths  from  all  causes 87 

line  of  Kansas,  the  untamed  savages — Kio was,    Average  per  1,000  of  strength is 

Comaaches,  Oheyennes,  and  Arapahoes — ^be-    Died  of  disease^........ 95 

ganthis  season  their  usual  raids,  and,  as  the  ^rSTw^u^'iMde^ufSci: ::::::::::::              is 

Indian  agents  confessed  their  utter  inability  to    Average  per  1,000  of  strength 5 

manage  their  respective  tribes  by  the  usual  '^\ibimy^^?.'??!?'!f..l'?^^^^^^^                           80 

hnmane  and  Christian  treatment,  the  whole  Average  per  i,6(xi  of  strength!!.'.*!!!!!!!!!!.*.'!!!!       m 
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Under  the  aot  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  jear  ma^  be  mentioned  the  discoverj  of  a  new 

placing  head-stones  at  the  graves  of  soldiers  wagon-route  from  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 

interred  in  the  national  military  cemeteries,  Railwaj  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  Mod- 

contracts  have  been  made  for  the  whole  work,  tana ;  a  reconnoissanoe  in  the  country  of  the 

which  is  now  in  progress.    There  are  76  na-  Ute  tribe  of  Indians ;   the  construction  of  a 

tional  cemeteries,  in  which  are  interred  189,962  wagon-road  from  Santa  F6  to  Taos,  New  Mex- 

unknown,  and  162,079  known  soldiers.  ico ;  and  a  survey  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota 

Under  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  works  for  by  the  engineer  officer  attached  to  the  military 
the  defense  of  the  coast  have  been  prosecuted  expedition  which  was  sent  into  that  interesting 
with  vigor,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  appropria-  country  during  the  summer  of  1874. 
tions  would  permit ;  and  in  several  of  the  im-  The  board  of  ordnance  officers  appointed  to 
portant  harbors  the  works  are  approaching  consider  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  nom- 
completion.  Generally,  the  works  are  modi-  her  of  arsenals  and  the  construction  of  a  grand 
fications  of  existing  defenses,  constructed  for  arsenal  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  have  submit- 
less  powerful  armaments  than  those  now  used,  ted  a  report,  which  ^*  strongly  recommends  the 
The  rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  in  retention  of  the  Springfield  Armory  and  tie 
power  of  modern  ordnance  render  it  essential,  Frankford  Arsenal,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  grand  arsenal  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
these  works  should  be  pushed  forward  to  com-  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  retaining  also  the 
pletion,  and  properly  armed.  Indianajpolis  Arsenal,  Indiana ;  Kennebec  Ar- 

The  survey  of  the  lakes  has  been  carried  on  senal,  Maine ;  Fortress  Monroe  Arsenal,  Yirgi- 

during  the  year  with  its  accustomed  energy  nia ;  and  Augusta  Arsenal,  Georgia,  as  places  for 

and  success.    The  connection  of  the  triangula-  storage  and  repair.  It  recommends  the  sale  of 

tion  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  the  in-  the  Alleghany,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Pikesville, 

shore  and  off-shore  hydrography  and  topog-  Watervliet,  Watertown,  and  Washington  Ar- 

raphy,   have  been    finished ;   the  Wisconsin  senals,  the  sales  to  be  made  as  rapidly  as  cir- 

triangulation  has  been  carried  southward  to  cumstances  will  permit,  the  proceeds  to  be  de- 

the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  the  Keweenaw  voted  to  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection 

base  has  been  measurea.    The  surveys  of  the  of  buildings  for  the  grand  arsenal.      Those 

Detroit  River  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  seemingly  large  reductions  by  sale  will,  when 

the  forty-fifbh  parallel,  have  been  completed,  accomplished,  leave  thirteen  arsenals  and  the 

and  a  map  of  the  lower  half  of  the  former  has  armory ;  and  all  this  can  be  effected  f^om  the 

been  published ;  the  determination  of  several  baI^s  of  arsenals,  and  without  the  expenditure 

points  in  the  interior  of  Michigan  has  been  of  a  dollar  out  of  the  national  Treasury." 

made  in  aid  of  surveys  by  the  State ;  the  sur-  The  work  done  by  the  Signal-Office  has  been 

vey  of  Lake  Ontario  has  been  commenced,  of  the  highest  value  to  the  agricultural  and 

and  much  of  the  field-work  has  been  reduced,  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as 

The  preparation  of  Chart  No.  1  of  the  St.  Law-  to  the  cause  of  science. 

rence,  of  Sandusky  Harbor,  and  of  the  mouth  During  the  year  twenty-three  stations  of  observa- 

of  the  Detroit  River,  has   been    completed,  *^°^  have  been  added  to  those  from  which  reports 

and  put  into  the  hands    of  the    engravers  f™  deemed  necessary  to  enahle  proper  waminw  to 

T*  i«««  i.««^  «4.«4.  ^  4T.  *         •     1         ^"«*"'^*°'  be  given  of  the  approach  and  force  of  Storms  and  of 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  smgle  survey  made  other  meteoric  changes  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural 

last  year,  viz.,  the  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  and  commercial  interests.    The  daily  exchange  of 

Detroit  River,  will  save  from  $50,000  to  $100,-  telegraphic  reports  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

000  to  commerce  this  year.  has  been  maintained,  and  warnings  of  threatened 

The  geographical  surveys  and  e^lorations  f^^^^l^ the  D^i?;^ "M'/of /J/l^tl'e^ 

west  of  the  100th  meridian  m  California,  Ne-  mphio  reports  has  been  received  from  stations  in 

vada,  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  extending  from  Cuba,  by  Jamaica, 

Wyoming,  and  Montana,  have  been  carried  on  to  Barbadoes  and  the  "Windward  "Islands.    Thernott 

successfully.    At  the  commencement  of  the  fis-  <»Mtem  station  thus  efltablished,  and  in  the  course 

yi«i  «A«.  ♦>»/*  4^^•^^^  «««,•«  •rx»«4>:r^«  «««««^;i  ;«  ♦!,:«  o»  possible  cyclones,  lies  2,800  nules  to  the  eouth- 

cal  yew-  the  three  mam  parties  engaged  in  this  ^^rd  and  eastward  o^Washington.  The  issue  of  the 

work  nad  left  their  rendezvous  at  Salt  Lake,  oflScial  deductions  had  at  the  office  of  the  Signal- 
Utah,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Santa  F6,  New  Officer,  from  the  reports  there  received,  has  contin- 
Mexico.    They  moved  south  into  Arizona,  con-  ^®^  during  the  year.  A  minute  examination  of  those 

necting  with  the  work  of  former  years,  and  f^'^^^^'^^'^'^.tSr  J  comparison  with  the  meteoric 

^^«^-.'?-  J t^     Av                 •             j%^«*c,,  Bx*x*  changes  afterward  occurring  within  the  time  and 

Se^Ji^^  ^°""^  M   ®   surveying  season  about  withfn  the  district  to  which  ?ach  has  had  reference, 

75,000  square  miles  of  territory.     In  addition  have  given  the  average  percentage  of  84.4  as  verified. 

to  its  topographical  work  proper,  the  survey  "With  a  more  scrutinizing  form  of  anahrsis  the  per- 

embraced  the  fixing  of  many  points  astronora-  ?«ntages  have  improved  upon  those  of"  the  preced- 

ically,  and  investigations  in  geology,  n^ineral-  ^'^'i.,^^lf7ii'if?:^^^irt^j'^Z/r7:T 

ogy,  natural  history,  and  the  natural  resources  most  every  newspaper  published  daily  m  the  Cnited 

of  the  country  traversed.  •  It  is  expected  that  States. 

a  large  part  of  the  results  of  this  survey  will  The  display  of  cautionary  day  and  night  signals 

be  ready  for  the  press  during  the  coming  year.  gP<?^  *^®  ^*^®,1'  •^i^*  5^®  ^l*A  "^S*^"  ^{  ^^l  ^"^^'"^ 

'-          *-            °                   ej^**'  States,  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  has  been 


Among  the  more  important  results  accom-    n^^de  systematically  on  occasions  of  supposed 
piisned  by  the  corps  of  engineers  durmg  the    pedal  danger  at  forty-two  different  stations,  sea 
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aud 
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like  ports,  and  cities.  Of  the  total  nambor  of  oau-  The  sea-ooast  service  of  the  Sijpal-CorpB,  in  con- 
tioQsiT  signals  thus  displayed,  seventy -five  per  cent,  neotion  with  the  life-saving  service,  has  oeen  con- 
lisve  been  afterward  reportea  as  justified.  In  no  tinued  daring  the  year.  Telegraphic  lines  reaching 
ewe  has  anj  great  storm  swept  over  the  ports  of  the  fh)m  Barnegat  to  Cape  Aiaj  and  fh)m  Norfolk  to 
United  States  without  preannounoement.  Cape  Hatteras  have  been  oonstrncted,  the  stations 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  Post-Offlce  Depart-  upon  them  occupied,  and  the  telegraphic  lines  oper- 
ment,  6,286  printed  **  farmers'  bulletins,"  on  wnich  ated  by  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  signal- 
appear  the  dAtlr  reports  of  the  Signal-Office^  have  service.  The  telegraphic  wires  connect  each  station 
been  distributed  and  displayed  in  frames,  daily  at  directly  with  the  War  Department, 
as  many  different  post-offices  in  different  cities,  vil^  _^  i.*  «  o*  ^  r\ai  J,^ 
la^es,  and  hamlets,  in  different  States,  for  the  use  of  -i  ^^  Chief  bignal-Omcer  earnestly  recom* 
the  sgrtooltaral  population  of  the  country,  and  they  mends  a  more  permanent  organization  of  the 
hare  been  so  displayed,  on  an  average,  within  ten  signal-service,  as  necessary  for  the  interests 
^^aSSrSl'™*     ®^                      Signal-Office  ^f  ^jje  United  States. 

"*The  river  wports,  giving  the  average  depth  of  ^  ^^  J^®>  1874,  $16,000  was  appropriated  by 

inter  in  the  d&Terent  great  rivers  of  the  interior.  Congress  "to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to 

aad  notice  of  dangerous  changes,  for  the  benefit  of  begin  the  publication  of  the  official  record  of 

river  oommeroe  and  the  population  in  the  vicinity,  the  late  war,  both  of  the  Union  and  Confeder- 

^^^^^r^ut^Lrb^^IrS^^^^^^^  ate  armies.-    This  work  has  been  commenced 

river  porta  and  cities,  and,  in  cases  of  great  floods,  ^"»i  *  aetermmation  to  spare  no  pains  to  make 

•p«ctal  river  reports  have  been  issued.  •  the  arrangement  of  the  records  simple  and  com- 

By  the  great  diffusion  given  the  reports  of  this  plete,  and  at  the  same  time  to  omit  all  irrele- 

oflce  through  the  press,  the  display  of  the  different  ym^t  matter 

;'^l^°X^"£,*?nr.^fuS'.£?  r:.S^  ,  one  of  *;  most  important  mmtary  change, 

meats  baaed  upon  the  information  gathered  upon  uaring  toe  year  was,  the  removal  of  the  head- 

the  files  of  the  office  and  issued  for  the  public  use  qaarters  of  the  commanding   general    from 

reach  daily  at  least  one-third  of  all  the  households  Washington  to  St.  Lonis.    This  change  took 

u  tlie  United  States.  -  - 

The  publications 
ChroMuU  and  the 

been  resularlr  issued  during  the  year.  ,             _ 

of  valuu>le  charts  have  been  prepared.    A  single  at-  point  of  this  continent  where  my  services  are 

Us  condenacs  into  twelve  cnarts  results  as  to  the  needed.'' 

arenge  courses  of  movements  of  areas  of  disturb-  a'dxiatt  v^tt   irn    irpfi    t/iq    «« 

tuoe  Si  the  United  States,  derived  from  the  studies  •       ♦  i  -I.  u  ^k     •  •  *'       ^'  -'•  *  *      a*"  ^ 

of  the  »,875  charts  charted  at  the  Signal-Office  in  eminent  British  physician,  physicist,  and  phi- 

the  period  from  March,  1871,  to  April,  1874.  lanthropist,  bom   in  Arbroath,  Scotland,   in 

As  in  the  preceding  vears,  a  very  considerable  1788 ;  died  in  London,  March  4, 1874.    He  was 

number  of  observations  have,  at  the  request  of  the  ^  member  of  a  family  somewhat  noted  in  the 

J:rn».i?ol^^:5.??p:roV'5!«rAlS.T^  «>»*••  of  8~t'»«f.  hU  famnr  home  being  at 

forwarded.    Their  utility  is  evident  In  tlie  study  of  Dyaart,  near  Montrose,  Scotland.    He  was  edu- 

etorms  approaching  our  coasts,  or  whidi  endanger  cated  at  the  Aberdeen  Grammar-School,  and 

veMels  sMling  from  our  ports.  subsequently  at  Marischal  OoUege,  in  the  Uni- 

At  the  Congress  of  peijons  charged  with  meteor-  ^^rsity  of  Aberdeen,  and,  after  taking  the  med- 

ological  duties,  assembled  at  Vienna  m  1878,  a  prop-  .  „,  ^/«»„^  :«  at.^  ««;„«>,I;*«.  «,««*  ♦«,  t  ^«^^«  x^ 

osiSon,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  desirable,  with  a  vfew  to  ^,°,^i^<^^™t ^°  *^®  ^P^^^^l^^Va^'iS  ^  London  m 

their  exchange,  that  at  least  one  uniform  obeerva-  1806,  and  became  the  pupil  01  oirJi^verard  Home, 

tioD  of  such  character  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  prep-  Surgeon  of  St.  George's  Hospital    After  pass- 

sration  of  synoptic  charts  be  taken  and  recorded  ing  his  medical  examination,  he  spent  some 

ado^Sf  "™'*^'*"^^^^^  throughout  the  worid,  was  ^q^^  ^  ^  surgeon  in  the  naval  service  of  the 

SpecUl  correspondence  had  by  the  Signal-Officer,  feast  India  Company,  and  in  1811  settled  in 

bv  authority  of  the  department,  with  scientiste  and  London  as  a  physician,  where  he  soon  attamed 

chiefs  of  meteoroloeical  services  representing  the  a  very  large  practice.     In  1815  he  was  ap- 

different  countries,  has  resulted  in  arrangements  by  pointed  physician  to  the  French  embassy,  and 

s'lSi^JiiLio^if^htrb*^^^^^^^^  ??^»^eTl'".^^?TN'°?'T^^  '^ 

oat  the  United  States  and  the  a^acent  isUnds*  is  182^-^24,  Dr.  Arnott  was  mduced  to  deliver  a 

exehai^ed   semi-monthly.     TheAe  reports  are  to  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  in  its 

eovor  t£e  territorial  extent  of  Algiers,  Austria,  Bel-  applications  to  medicine,  a  subject  to  which 

rimn,  Great  Britain.  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  jj^  had  given  great  thought.     These  lectures 

te  r^*eSM/o?J^^^^^^  formed /e  balis  of  his  vL^^^^^^^         popular 

SQd  Turkey.    Bequests  for  similar  cooperation  are  work,  first  published  m  1827.  "  Elements  of 

proiTered  to  other  nations  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  Physics ;  or,  Natural  Philosophy,  Greneral  and 

The  resnlto  had  from  this  report  are  considered  of  Medical."    This  work  was  for  forty  years  the 

especial  importance,  combining  »  Reoperation  thus  gtandard  work  on  physics,  but  the  professional 

tir«ady  extending  around  the  northern  hemisphere  ^„..  „  ^^  4.^^  «„«.k«-  iL«-J-^  «.»^.^il;««/*  ♦!,«♦  u 

to  Mdln  the  soldtion  of  questions  upon  which  the  duties  of  the  author  were  so  engrossing  that  it 

United  States  has  entered,  and  preparing  for  an  was  not  until  1864  that  he  was  able  to  find 

tzehange  of  telegraphic  reports  when  that  may  be  time  to  prepare  the  concluding  chapters  on 

deemed  advisable.     Thus  it  has  been  left  to  the  electricity  and  astronomy.     In  1888  he  was 

'p;Zr.^^™V'^=  ^imuCln'd'rt:!  "^"^d  a  member  of  the  8ei»te  of  the  Uni.er- 

orological  studies  which  will  soon  encircle  half  the  sity  of  London,  and  soon  afterward  a  Fel  ow 

(lobe.  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  still  later  a  Fellow 
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of  the  Geographioal  Booiety.    In  1887  he  was    the  Jacobite  dittnrbances  had  become  fiunoiu 

?:azetted  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  as  coast  watch,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Twenty- 
n  1888  ne  published  a  treatise  on  "  Warming  third  Regiment,  Royal  Welsh  Fn^eers,  acmie 
and  Ventilating ;  "  and,  in  1866,  one  on  *^  The  volnnteiBrs  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Reg^ent,  a 
Smokeless  Fire-place,  Ghimney-YalTes,  etc.*^  battalion  of  marine  infantry,  and  the  First 
He  was  a  man  of  great  mechanical  genius,  and  Regiment  of  West  Indians  (negroes).  As  the 
invented  the  Arnott  stove,  the  Amott  ventila-  preparations  for  transporting  the  troops  into 
tor,  a  water-bed  of  great  excellence  for  inva*  the  interior  were  far  from  being  finidied,  they 
lids,  and  other  valuable  contrivances  to  in-  had  to  remain  in  their  ships  for  about  one 
crease  human  comfort  and  relieve  suflTering.  month.  As  a  sufficient  number  of  beasts  of 
With  characteristic  dirinterestedness,  he  re-  burden  was  not  at  hand,  a  large  corps  of  car- 
fused  to  patent  any  of  these,  lest  the  cost  of  riers  had  to  be  organized.  As  the  Fantee  gen- 
them  should  be  enhanced  to  the  poor.  In  1861  eraUy  crowed  themselves  unwilling  and  un- 
he  published  a  '*  Survey  of  Human  Progress."  trustworthy,  the  organixation  of  this  branch 
In  1869  he  gave  to  each  of  the  Universities  of  of  the  service  encountered  unexpected  difficul- 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  An-  ties ;  the  West  Indian  negroes,  and  even  the 
drew's,  a  donation  of  £l,000  (|6,000)  for  the  Highlanders  and  the  riflemen,  had  for  some 
promotion  of  the  study  of  experimental  phys-  days  to  serve  as  carriers.  At  last,  Lieutenant- 
ics  among  the  medical  students.  He  also*  Colonel  OoUey,  to  whom  the  task  of  <»rgaiU2ing 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate  of  the  the  transport  of  the  army  had  been  assigned, 
iFniversity  of  London  £2,000  ($10,000)  to  succeeded  in  organizing  a  sufficient  number 
found  a  scientific  scholarship.  of  Fantee  women,  who  were  hired  at  one  and 

ASHANTE£.*  Even  before  the  arrival  of  a  half  shilling  a  day,  and  had  to  carry  fifty 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  October,  1878.  on  the  pounds  each.  In  the  mean  while,  Major 
Gh)ld  Ooast,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Home,  of  the  Engineers,  had  constructed  a 
Ashantees,  Amantaquia,  had  received  from  the  good  military  road  from  Oape-Ooast  Oastle  to 
King  of  the  Ashantees  the  order  to  retreat  Prahsu  on  the  Prah.  Eight  barrack-stations 
Violent  rain-showers  and  epidemics  had  car-  were  established  on  this  road,  seven  of  which 
ried  off  many  of  their  warriors.  Before  re-  afforded  shelter  for  half  a  battalian  each ; 
treating,  the  Ashantee  general  made  an  attempt  while  at  Prahsu,  accommodations  had  been 
to  possess  himself  of  Abrakrampa,  the  capital  prepared  for  the  entire  English  army.  £Iec- 
of  Abra,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king-  trie  wires  connected  Gape-Ooast  Oastle  with 
dom  of  Fantee.  The  place  was  defended  by  Mansu,  and  Mansu  with  Prahsu.  These  two 
Mi^or  Baker  Russell,  at  the  head  of  about  600  villages,  as  well  as  Donqua,  Tankomasi,  and 
men,  mostly  natives,  and  gallantly  withstood  the  other  villages  on  the  road  from  Oape-Ooast 
the  onset  of  the  Ashantees,  who,  on- November  Oastle  to  Pri£su,  had  been  destroyed  at  the 
6th,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  continued  their  tune  when  the  Ashantees  invaded  the  territory, 
retreat  At  the  beginning  of  December  they  At  Mansu  and  Prahsu  post  and  telegraph  offices 
fuUy  evacuated  the  British  territory,  after  were  established,  and  Jiansu  and  Donqua  were 
having  occupied  it  for  nearly  a  year,  and  fortified  by  means  of  intrenchments,  palisades, 
thoroughly  devastated  the  Denkera  and  Fan-  and  ditches.  Prahsu,  which  was  more  strong- 
tee  districts.  The  Ashantees,  in  their  retreat^  ly  fortified  than  any  of  the  other  stations,  had 
did  not  stop  short  of  their  capital,  Ooomassie.  the  appearance  of  a  city  of  soldiers*  huts.  The 
Here,  according  to  their  custom,  the  soldiers  array  was  attended  by  seventy  physicians  and 
were  received  with  military  salutes  and  other  surgeons. 

honors.     Of  the  40,000  warriors  who  had  On  December  27th,  General  Wolseley,  with 

taken  the  field,  only  20,000  returned  home,  the  Naval  Brigade  under  Oaptain  BltJce,  left 

Seventy-nine  coffins,  containing  the  remains  of  for  the  Prah.    The  plans  of  operation  pro- 

the  fallen  nobles,  were  carried  through  the  vided  that  the  regiments  were  to  begin  their 

streets.     The  army  was   assembled  by  the  march  on  January  6,  1874,  that  Uiey  were  to 

King  on  the  large  market-place,  and  treated  arrive  a  wedc  later  at  Prahsu,  and  to  cross  the 

to  roast-lamb  and  brandy.     The  general,  the  Prah  on  January  16th.     On  the  same  day^ 

princes,  and  nobles,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Oaptain  Glover  and  Oaptain  Butler  were  to 

expedition,  were  invited  by  the  King  to  a  coun-  cross  l^e  Prah  with  the  native  corps  they 

cil,  where  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  were  to  raise  in  Western  Assin^  and  Oaptain 

war.  Dalrymple  in  the  west  with  the  Wassaws. 

As  General  Wolseley  considered  the  number  This  plan  was,  however,  but  partly  executed  ; 

of  troops  he  had  under  his  command  entirely  the  efforts  of  BuUer  and  Dalrymple  to  raise 

insufficient  to  finish  the  war,  he  soon  after  his  native  corps  were  an    entire  failure.      The 

arrival  demanded  new  reinforcements.     At  AAantees  were  first  followed  by  the  native 

the  beginning  of  December  the  new  troops  ar-  troops  under  command  of  Wood  and  Russell, 

rived,  consisting  of  the  F(H*ty-second  Regiment,  who  tmSered  less  than  the  English  troops  from 

Royal  Highlanders,  called  the  Black  Watch,  a  want  of  provisions,  and  therefore  were  pre* 

regiment  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  during  pared  the  first  to  cross  the  Pr^.    This  nver 

•For  a  f^ograpbicai description  of  tbe  kingdom  of    Jf  «)nadered  the  frontier  of  the  AshMteea. 
A8huitee,MeA]iifUAi.CTOLoriiii>uforie78.  but  Ashantee  proper  begins  at  the  Adansi 
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Mooniaina.  The  oonntr j  Ijing  between,  called  Brigade,  and  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Bifle 
Asfaantee  AasiQ,  is  the  northern  portion  of  Brigade,  reached  Monsi  on  the  20th.  The  otih- 
Assin,  and  was  at  this  time  but  thiolj  peopled,  er  battalions  followed  in  saooession.  The  road 
a4  the  inhabitants  had  mostly  emigrated  into  had  been  admirably  made,  and  every  stream 
the  soatiiemdis^ota,  which  belong  to  the  £n^  bridged  completely  to  Fommanah,  sitoated  a 
lish  dominions.  As  the  Ashantees  did  not  mUe  and  a  half  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
consider  their  oonntry  inyaded  so  long  as  the  Adansi  Hills,  by  the  engineers.  The  road,  with 
Adansi  Mountains  were  not  occnpied  by  the  the  exception  of  the  three  miles  nearest  the 
enemy,  they  did  not  oppose  the  crossing  of  the  Frah,  was  better  than  that  between  Oape  Ooaat 
Prah,  and  tiiie  En^^iih  army  marched  the  first  and  the  Prah,  along  which  the  generaPs  car- 
thirty  milea,  or  about  one  half  of  the  distance  riage,  drawn  by  natives,  moved  the  whole  dis- 
between  the  frontier  and  Cloomassie,  without  tance.  Even  the  portion  for  three  miles  this 
encountering  any  serious  resistance.  AU  the  side  of  the  Prah  had  been  well  covered  with 
nUages  had  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabit*  a  sort  of  bastard,  but  very  bad,  corduroy.  It 
ants.  They  were  found  to  be  better  built  was  terribly  swampy  all  along  the  line.  At 
than  thoae  in  the  English  dominions,  and  af*  Atobiasi,  Essiaman,  Acrowfumu,  Monsi,  Qui- 
forded  good  shelter  to  the  troops.  On  the  sah,  Fommanah,  and  at  two  points  between 
6th,  Lord  Gifford,  who  commanded  the  scoutSi  Acrowfumu  and  Monsi,  not  marked  on  home 
was  poshing  on  as  £tur  as  the  village  of  Essia-  maps,  intrenchments  bad  been  made  to  be  held 
man,  twelve  miles  beyond  the  Prah.  He  saw  by  small  forces  and  protect  the  stores.  Store- 
smoka  in  the  village  in  front  of  him,  let  his  houses  had  been  also  made,  and  some  huts. 
men  load,  and  advanced  hoping  to  surprise  Those  who  could  not  thus  obtain  shelter  had 
those  within ;  but  the  men  he  had  sent  round  large  tents,  under  which  wattle-beds,  keeping 
to  intercept  the  rear  of  the  few  holding  the  the  men  well  off  the  ground,  were  constructed, 
village  were  fired  on^  and  he  was  obliged  to  The  Adansi  Hills  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
retum  the  fire.  Only  eight  Ashantee  scouts  lishonthelBth.  Lord  Gifford  pushing  up  wiSi 
occupied  the  village.  One  was  killed,  the  his  scouts  found  the  Ashantees  in  possession, 
rest  eaoaped,  leaving  two  women  prisoners,  but  succeeded  in  frightening  them  into  falling 
One  of  the  English  scouts  was  wounded,  five  back  by  surrounding  them  and  threatening 
dugs  being  put  into  or  through  him.  The  an  attack.  On  the  8th  Migor  Bossell,  finding 
women  aaid  there  were  no  Ashantees  nearer  Quisah,  half  a  mUe  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
than  Qaiaah.  The  Ashantee  scouts  had,  ao*  Adansi  Hills,  unoccupied,  entered  it  with  his 
cording  to  their  evidence,  been  down  to  the  regiment,  and  intrenched  it.  Wood's  regiment 
Prah  on  the  2d  of  January.  They  had,  in  and  Bait^s  artillery  were  pushed  up  t<^ther 
fact,  aooorapanied  the  envoys,  who  on  that  day  on  the  15th  in  support.  Oolonel  Oolley's  vigor 
came  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  with  letters  from  and  success  with  the  native  carriers  elicited 
the  King  of  Ashantee,  which  were  addressed  universal  praise.  He  undertook  the  task  when 
to  Oolonel  Harley.  The  envoys  were  kept  till  it  bad  just  become  a  serious  difficulty,  and  by 
the  0th,  on  which  day  the  bridge  over  the  a  c<»nbination  of  energy  and  care  for  the  men 
Prah  was  completed.  On  tiie  4th  they  were  succeeded  in  placing  it  on  a  proper  footing, 
allowed  to  see  the  practice  with  the  Getting  The  whole  matter  was  put  in  his  hands.  He 
guna.  That  night  one  of  the  Aahantee  escoit  redressed  all  grievances,  chiefly  due  to  the 
shot  himsell  Afterward  it  appeared  that  he  carelessness  of  native  guides,  saw  that  the  men 
bad  been  so  frightened  by  the  Gkitling  shot  had  proper  food,  and  intervals  of  rest.  Then 
that  he  had  said  if  white  men  had  those  weap*  he  surrounded  with  West  Indian  sentries  the 
OBs  resdstance  was  useless.  The  other  envoys  vUlages  to  which 'deserters  resorted,  and  thus 
ssid  tiiey  would  report  him  to  the  King  of  made  escape  impossible.  After  the  return  of 
Ashantee,  and  the  fear  of  death  by  torture  his  embassadors  the  King  secretly  determined 
made  him  kill  himself.  He  was  buried  on  the  to  continue  the  war  vigorously ;  at  the  same 
farther  side  of  the  river,  to  the  great  delight  time,  however,  he  sent  the  captive  mis^onaries 
of  the  envoys,  who  were  most  anxious  to  have  to  Gh^neral  Wolseley  to  assure  him  of  his  desire 
him  buried  in  his  own  land.  Each  man  threw  to  make  peace.  Missionary  Knhne  arrived  at 
dust  on  the  body,  as  in  a  Jewish  funeral.  Prahsu  on  January  18th  to  deliver  the  message 
At  this  time  tiie  dififtcuity  about  the  carriers  of  the  King.  General  Wolseley  replied  that  the 
had  come  to  an  end.  Thanks  almost  entirely  King  must  set  free  all  the  European  captives, 
to  the  Tigorons  steps  taken  by  Odonel  OoUey,  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  amount  of  £200,000, 
and  to  the  admirable  management  of  that  offi-  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  presence  of 
eer,  eight  thousand  carriers  were  now  working  the  British  army  which  would  secure  the  pro- 
Bteadily  upon  the  road.  Here  the  concentration  tectorate  and  its  allies  against  future  attacks. 
of  the  troops  was  to  take  place.  The  troops  On  January  24th,  the  general  with  the  Naval 
were  movfaig  by  three  stages,  each  about  Brigade  marched  to  Fommanah  and  established 
eleven  ndles  long,  from  Prahsu  to  Monsi,  at  his  headquarters  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
the  southern  foot  of  the  Adansi  Hills.  Firsts  Adansi.  Now  the  King  also  liberated  the  mia- 
from  Prahsu  to  Essiaman ;  second,  from  Essia^  sionary  Bamseyer,  his  wife,  and  the  French- 
man to  Acrowfumu ;  third,  from  Acrowfumu  man  Bonnat.  Bamseyer  delivered  to  General 
to  MonsL    The  headquarters,  with  the  Naval  Wolseley  a  letter  from  the  King  in  which  he 
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notified  the  English  general  that  he  had  in-  bulk  of  the  English  army  was  at  Jnsarfo,  fonr 
stracted  Amanquatia  to  pi^  the  indemnifica-  miles  south  of  Qaarman.    It  consisted  of  the 
tion,  on  condition  that  General  Wolseley  re-  Fortj-second  Regiment,  the  Black  Watch,  nn- 
mained  in  Fommanah.    General  Wolselej  now  der  M^jor  Dnncan  McPherson ;  the  Bifle  Bri- 
belicTed  the  war  to  be  at  an  end,  and  sent  an  gade,  nnder  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren ;  and 
express  steamer  to  England  to  notify  his  goT-  one  hundred  men  of  the  Twenty-third  Eegi- 
ernment.    The  captives  informed  the  Jlnglish,  ment,  under  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Moslyn.    To- 
however,  that  in  every  house  in  Coomassie  gether,  these  troops  formed  the  White  Brigade, 
slaves  were  busy  making  slugs  out  of  stones,  commanded  by  Brigadier  Sir  Archibald  AlisoD, 
Of  the  liberated  captives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kam-  son  of  the  English  historian;  to  this  were  added 
seyer  were  sent  to  Cape-Coast  Castle,  while  the  Naval  Brigade  under  Captain  Grubbe,  a 
Bonnat  remained  with  the  expedition.    The  company  of  the  Second  West  Indiana,  nnder 
Aahantee  messengers  were  sent  back  by  Gen*  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  the  Houssa  with  sev- 
eral Wolseley  on  the  afternoon  of  January  26th.  en-pounders  and  rockets,  under  Captain  Rait. 
During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  regiment  As  General  Wolseley  saw  that  the  small  £ng- 
of  Russell  had  advanced  farther,  and  Lord  lish  army  would  be  encircled  by  the  overwhelm - 
Gifford,  by  extensive  reconnoissances,  had  found  ing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  it  would 
that  the  villages  on  the  road  were  strongly  reach  Egginasi,  he  formed  his  army  into  a  large 
occupied  by  Ashantee  warriors,  and  that  the  square,  in  order  to  front  the  enemy  on  all  sides, 
women  and  children  had  been  removed  from  and  to  keep  the  inclosed  ground  free  from  all 
them.    Mi^or  Russell  summoned  these  garri-  hidden  enemies.    Brigadier  Alison,  with  the 
sons  to  evacuate  the  villages,  and,  when  they  Forty-second  Regiment,  Gifford's  skirmishers, 
refused,  attacked  one  of  the  villages  and  set  it  Homers  sappers,  and  Rait's  artillery,  was  to  ad- 
on  fire.    General  Wolseley,  still  believing  in  the  vance  and  take  Amoaful.    Lieutenant-Colonel 
sincerity  of  the  King's  propositions  for  peace,  Moslyn  commanded  the  right  flank,  and  Colo- 
gave  orders  to  Migor  Russell  hereafter  not  to  nel  McLeod  the  left.    General  Wolseley,  with 
bum  any  village,  nor  at  any  future  encounter  his   staff  and   Commodore    Hewett   and    a 
with  ^e  Ashantees  to  open  fire.    Soon  after  company  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  took 
Lord    Gifford   intercepted  a  powder-convoy  his  place  behind  tlie  front  column.    Qnarman 
which  was  sent  from  Coomassie  to  Borborasi ;  was  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Jones  and  the 
at  the  same  time  he  learned  that  the  Ashan-  Second  West  Indian ;  the  rear  was  command- 
tee  general  Essamanquatia  and  the  Prince  of  ed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren.    On  Janu- 
Adansi  were  there  with  a  considerable  force,  ary  Slst,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Black 
Colonel  McLeod,  who  had  been  appointed  brig-  Watch  marched  through  Quarman  and  Eggi- 
adier  of  the  native  forces,  received  orders  to  nasi  into  the  woods,  where,  at  about  eight 
march  to  Borborasi,  first  to  open  negotiationa,  o'clock,  they  were  most  vehemently  attacked 
and,  in  case  resistance  should  he  made,  to  attack  by  the  Ashantees.     The  battle  lasted  nntil 
theenemy,  but  not  to  destroy  the  place.  Captain  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  end  of  the 
Nicol,  who  led  the  van,  stopped  m  front  of  the  wood  was  reached,  the  hill  taken,  the  fire  of 
village,  but,  when  on  the  point  of  beginning  the  Ashantees  silenced,  and  Amoaful  occupied, 
negotiations,  was  treacherously  shot  through  The  Ashantees  had  lost  a  large  number  of 
the  heart    Colonel  McLeod  then  took  the  vil-  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  losses  of   the 
lage,  but,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Black  Watch  were  likewise  severe.    Kine  offi- 
did  not  destroy  it.    On  January  28th,  other  oers  and  one  hundred  and  five  men  were  se- 
Ashantee  messengers  came  to  Fommanah,  but  verely  wounded ;    one  oflScer  and  two  men 
immediately  returned.    The  English  soldiers  killed.    The  three  other  columns  of  the  Eng- 
were  ofiftcially  informed  that  the  negotiations  lish  army  had  also  encounters  with  the  Ashan- 
had  been  broken  off,  and  that  the  war  would  tees,  who  even  destroyed  a  part  of  the  baggage ; 
go  on.    The  Asliantee  general  Amanquada  had  but,  at  last,  the  Ashantees  had  to  fall  back  on 
concentrated  his  new  strong  army  and  taken  po-  all  sides.    After  the  battle  at  Amoaful,  there 
sition  at  Amoaful,  twenty  miles  from  Coomassie.  was  a  comparative  lull  for  one  day;  though. 
The  van  of  the  Ashantees  occupied  the  village  even  on  that  day,  February  Ist,  some  of  the 
ofEgginasi,hAlfami]e  from  Amoaful.    Thelat-  troops  which  had  been  most  hotly  engaged  in 
ter  is  a  place  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  and  the  battle  had  to  attack  the  village  of  Becqnah, 
situated  on  a  high  hill,  while  Egginasi  lies  on  on  the  left  fiank  of  the  English  position.     Bat 
a  lower  hill;  between  both  is  a  marshy  val-  on  the  second  day,  when  the  general  moved 
ley  crossed  by  a  turbid  creek.    The  slopes  of  forward  as  far  as  Agimmamu,  the  enemy  dia* 
both  hills  were  densely  wooded.    Here  Aman-  puted  every  mile  of  ground.    Again,  on  Feb- 
quatia  had  an  army  of  20,000  men,  while  the  ruary  2d,  the  enemy  was  in  great  force,  oppos- 
English  only  numbered  8,000.    The  English  ing  the  advance  of  the  English,  and  hanging 
van,  embracing  the  regiments  of  Wood  and  round  their  flanks.    The  King  on  that  day  sent 
Russell,  on  January  80tb,  occupied  Quarman,  a  to  Sir  Garnet  a  oharacteristic  letter,  alleging, 
village  situated  half  a  mile  south  of  Egginasi;  perhaps  with  unconscious  truth,  that  ^*your 
in  the  afternoon  M%jor  Home  widen^  the  Excellency's  very  rapid  movements  put  me 
road  to  Egginasi,  and  during  the  night  Lord  Into  confusion,"  and  offering  compliance  if  he 
Gifford  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position.  The  were  given  time.    Sir  Garnet,  in  reply,  de- 
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manded  hostages  in  the  persons  of  the  King^s  square  in  the  inner  yard  and  twenty  yards  ex- 
mother  and  brother,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  terior.    The  court-yard  was  open.    Upon  one 
not  being  sent  that  day,  announced  that  on  side  was  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  story, 
the  4th  of  February  he  would  march  on  Ooo-  upon  the  other  were  open  store-rooms,  in  which 
massie.    They  were  not  sent ;  and  that  even-  the  royal  umbrellas,  the  canes  used  in  proces- 
ing  the  British  force  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  sions,  etc.,  were  kept.    The  upper  rooms  were 
Ordah.    A  heavy  rain  fell  during  the  night,  used  as  store-rooms.     Here  was  an  infinite 
and  drenched  the  troops  in  their  bivouac ;  and  variety  of  articles,  for  the  most  part  mere  rub- 
early  the  next  morning  they  crossed  the  Ordah  bish,  but  many  interesting  and  valuable.    8il- 
for  their  final  advance.    Here,  however,  the  ver  plate,  gold  masks,  gold  caps,  clocks,  glass, 
enemy  made  their  last  stand.    They  did  not,  china,  pillows,  guns,  cloth,  caskets,  an  olkt-po- 
according  to  Sir  Garnet,  fight  with  the  same  drida,  which  resembled  the  contents  of  a  sale- 
courage  as  at  Amoaful.    Their  fire  was  wild,  room.    The  rest  of  the  palace  was  built  in  the 
and  they  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  English  native  manner,  and  exactly  resembled  that  of 
at  such  close  quarters.    But  their  resistance  the  King  ofFommanah,  but  multiplied,  not  mag- 
was  none  the  less  most  determined,  and  they  nified,  many  times.  In  one  were  the  war-drums, 
maintained  a  general   action  for  six  hours,  all  ornamented  either  with  human  skulls,  or 
The  village  of  Ordahsu  was  soon  carried;  the  thigh-bones;  others  were  quite  empty,  while 
Aahantees,  nevertheless,  maintained  the  attack  in  two  or  three  was  simply  a  royal  chair,  upon 
all  around ;  but  the  baggage  and  ammunition  which  his  Mfyjesty  used  to  sit  to  administer 
were  passed  through  the  troops  into  the  vil-  justice  or  decree  vengeance.    Signs  of  the  lat- 
lage,  and  then  the  force  was  massed  there.  At  ter  were  not  wanting.    Several  stools  were 
length,  after  some  hours'  incessant  fighting,  a  found  covered  with  thick  coatings  of  recently- 
panic  seems  to  have  seized  the  enemy,  and  shed  blood,  and  a  horrible  smell  of  gore  per- 
they  fled  to  Ooomassie  in  complete  rout,  leav-  vaded  the  whole  palace,  and  indeed  the  whole 
ing  behind  them  the  umbrellas  and  other  sym-  town.     That  ghastly  odor  was  everywhere 
bols  of  their  chief's  authority.     Sir  Garnet  perceptible,  indeed,  we  could  never  get  rid  of 
then  called  on  his  troops  to  make  their  final  it ;  occasionally  it  might  have  been  fancy,  but 
effort;  and,  notwithstanding  their  two  days'  every  one  was  of  opinion  that  a  sickly  smell 
work,  and  their  lack  of  rest  the  night  before,  of  blood  was  ever  present.    Part  of  this  was 
they  pushed  on  upon  the  very  heels  of  their  no  doubt  due  to  a  chamel-place,  some  twenty 
retreating  foe,  and,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even-  yards  from  one  of  the  fetich-trees,  hidden  from 
ins,  they  formed  up  in  the  main  street  of  Ooo-  sight  of  all  who  walked,  by  a  fringe  of  rushes, 
nussie,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Queen.  Here  were  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  victims 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  soon  found  that  the  King  of  fetich.    Five  or  six  were  only  two  or  three 
was  adopting  the  same  policy  of  gaining  time  days  old,  while  of  others  nothing  but  the  skulls 
by  promises  of  negotiating.    If  Sir  Garnet  had  remained,  and  there  were  scores  of  others  in 
been  able  to  wai^  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  various  stages  of  putrefaction.   The  palace  was 
tried  further  measures  to  induce  the  Eonff  to  full  of  fetich-objects.    The  King's  private  sit- 
eome  to  terms;  but  this,  he  found,  would  be  ting-room  was,  like  the  rest,  an  open  court,  with 
impossible.     The  rain  which  had  fallen  on  the  a  tree  growing  in  it.    This  tree  was  covered 
ere  of  tiie  battle  of  Ordahsu  was  but  the  com-  with  fetich-objects,  and  hung  with   spiders'- 
mencement  of  a  succession  of  tornadoes,  and  webs.    At  each  end  was  a  small,  but  deep 
he  knew  that  with  every  day's  delay  the  alcove,  with  a  royal  chair,  so  that  the  monarch 
•treams  would  become  dangerously  swollen,  could  always  sit  upon  the  shady  side.    Along 
and  the  swamps  more  impassable.    It  was  im-  each  side  of  the  little  court  ran  a  sort  of  veran- 
perative  Uiat  he  should  return  at  once,  wheth-  da,  beneath  which  was  an  immense  assortment 
er  with  or  without  a  treaty.    In  these  circum-  of  little  idols  and  fetiches  of  all  kinds.    From 
stances  Sir  Garnet  determined,  by  burning  the  one  of  these  a  door  opened  into  the  King's 
dtj,  "to  leave  such  a  mark  of  our  power  as  bedroom,  a  room  about  ten  feet  by  eight.    At 
ihall  deter  from  future  aggression  a  nation  one  end  was  the  royal  couch,  a  raised  bedstead 
whom  treaties  do  not  bind."     He  accordingly  with  curtains,  and  upon  a  ledge  by  the  near 
prepared  for  the  return-march  with  the  same  side — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Eang  had  to  step  over 
skill  which  had  marked  his  advance.    In  the  the  ledge  to  get  into  bed — were  a  variety  of 
aoroing  of  the  5th  he  had  sent  ofl^  under  weapons,  together  with  an  English  general's 
Mcort,  all  the  woanded  who  were  unable  to  sword,  bearing  the  inscription,  *^  From  Queen 
march,  and  he  gave  orders  to  be  ready  for  the  Victoria  to  the  King  of  Ashantee."    Upon  the 
mom  of  his  army  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  fioor,  at  the  end  opposite  the  bed,  was  a  couch 
£arlj  on  that  day  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  upon  which  the  king  could  sit  and  talk  with 
sod  the  mines  in  the  palace  exploded,  and  as  a  his  wives.    The  room  was  very  dark,  being 
rearguard  of  the  Forty-second  Highlanders  left  lighted  only  by  a  small  window,  about  a  foot 
[    the  capital  its  destruction  was  complete.  square,  opening  into  the  women's  apartments. 
A  writer  who  was  present  at  the  entry  of  In  this  part  of  the  palace  all  sorts  of  stufiTs, 
tli«  troops  into  Coomassie  gives  a  description  some  of  European,  some  of  native  manufacture, 
of  the  interior  of  the  King's  palace.    He  says  were  found  scattered  about  in  wild  confusion. 
there  was  a  court-yard  of  some  ten  yards       General  Wolseley,  after  burning  Coomassie 
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on  the  6th  of  February,  prosecuted  his  retam-  tenimt  Mooro,  Royal  Navy,  was  left  with  the 

march  with  the  utmost  practical  speed.    On  native  allies,  with  orders  to  finish  off  the  work 

the  8th  he  reached  Amoiuful,  the  scene  of  his  to  the  east  of  the  Yolta,  and  to  follow  Captain 

first  difficult  struggle  with  his  enemy  nine  days  Glover  to  the  Prah  with  as  many  of  the  levies 

before.    On  the  9th  he  dispatched  a  telegram  as  he  could  bring,  with  as  little  delay  as  posri* 

from  Detchiasu,  a  little  way  to  the  north  of  the  ble.  Meanwhile,  the  Houssas  and  Torubas  were 

Adansi  HiUs,  saying  that  messengers  had  just  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  Akim, 

arrived  from  tibe  £ng,  requesting  peace,  and  Oaptain  Glover's  instructions  being  to  cross 

thatheintendedhalting  with  the  troops  north  the  Prah  on  the  16th  of  January,  on  which 

of  the  hills  until  the  18th  or  14th,  to  allow  time  date  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  cross  with  the 

for  negotiations.    It  was  at  first  feived  that  the  European  regiments,  and  Oaptain  Bntier,  be- 

King^s  old  policy  of  treacherous  procrastina*  tween  Sir  Garnet  and  Ci^tain  Glover,  with 

tion  was  being  revived ;  soon,  however,  it  was  the  western  Akims.    By  the  greatest  ezer- 

ascertained  that  it  was  the  approach  of  a  sec-  tions,  the  Houssas  and  Tombas,  with  a  certain 

ond  English  force  which  prompted  the  King  to  amount  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  were 

tender  bis  submission  in  earnest.  moved  from  the  Yolta  to  the  Prah,  by  way  of 

This  English  force  was  under  command  of  Akapong  and  Eebbe,  over  six  or  seven  moon- 

Gaptain    Glover,  formerly   administrator  of  tain-ranges,  and  through  dense  forests  with 

Lagos,  who,  being  in  England  at  the  outbreak  onlv  small  bush-paths,  and  on  the  night  of  the 

of  the  Ashantee  War,  had  asked  for  and  re-  14th  the  main  body  of  the  English  force  biv« 

ceiyed  permission  to  organize,  in  the  eastern  ouacked  within  a  few  mUes  of  the  Prah.    The 

districts  of  the  Gold  Ooast,  with  the  aid  of  Houssas  and  Yorubas  marched  admirably,  do- 

a  well-disciplined  regiment  of  Yoruba  and  ing  long  twenty-mile  marches  over  precipitous 

Houssa,  on  which  he  could  rely,  a  native  army  mountain-passes,  and  reaching  the  Prah  fresh 

of  from  10,000  to  16,000  men,  which  was  to  and  in  the  best  possible  spirits.    The  percent* 

cooperate  with  Wolseley.    Lord  Eimberley,  age  of  sick  was  wonderfully  small.    On  the 

the  Oolonial  Minister,  provided  Glover  with  morning  of  the  16th  of  January  the  advanced 

money,  arms,  and  provisions,  and  obtained  for  guard  crossed  the  Prah  at  half-past  ten  o'clock, 

him  firom  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Admi-  without  any  signs  of  an  enemy.    The  Prah  is 

ralty  the  permission  to  choose  his  own  officers,  a  very  rapid  stream,  with  the  bed  of  the  river 

Having  arrived  on  the  Yolta,  Captain  (Hover  exceedingly  rocky,  the  banks  being  steep  and 

succeeded,  by  means  of  liberal  distributions  of  thickly  wooded.    Captain  Glover  crossed  with 

money,  muskets,  and  rum,  in  collecting  a  con-  the  main  body  about  noon.    In  the  afternoon 

siderablearmyof  Accras,Kroboes,andErippies.  reconnoissances  were  made,  but  nothing  was 

But,  as  soon  as  they  saw  themselves  in  posses-  seen  of  the  enemy.    On  the  16th,  Obogoo,  a 

sion  of  these  things,  they  declared  that  Captain  large  village,  about  fifteen  miles  distant  in  a 

Glover,  before  they  would  follow  him  against  northwesterly  direction,  was  occupied.    After 

Coomassie,  must  first  destroy  the  Awoonahs  and  waiting  several  days  at  Obogoo  for  ammuni- 

Aquamoo,  otherwise  these  enemies  during  their  tion  and  receiving  reinforcements  of  Akims 

absence  would  cross  the  Yolta  and  plunder  and  Eroboes,  he  continued  his  advance  on  Coo- 

their  country.    Captain  Glover  considered  it  massie,  and  finally  reached  a  point  fourteen 

necessary  to  accede  to  the  demand,  and  to  miles  northeast  of  it.    He  there  heard  of  its 

march  first  against  these  two  tribes  which  occupation  by  Sir  Garnet,  and  he  dispatched 

lived  outside  of  the  protectorate,  and  were  at  to  Join  his  superior  officer  a  little  fbroe  which 

peace  with  the  Engbsh.    He  went  to  Adda,  deserves  the  credit  of  one  of  the  most  gallant 

on  the  Yolta,  where  he  established  a  camp,  actions  during  the  war.    Captain  Sartorius, 

and  had  to  wait  several  weeks  for  the  Accra,  with  no  more  than  twenty  men,  marched  to 

who  were  not  yet  ready.    On  December  28d,  Coomassie.    He  found  the  ruins  stiU  smoking. 

24th,  and  25th,  he  at  length  crossed  the  Yolta  He  passed  through  them  without  seeing  a  hu* 

with  800  Houssa  and  Yorubas  and  20,000  ua-  man  being,  and  on  the  12th  of  February  he 

tive  allies,  consisting  of  Aquapims,  Aocraa,  Ad-  reached  Sir  Garnet  at  Fommanah  after  having 

dabs,  Kroboes,  Krippies,  etc.,  to  attack  the  marched  with  his  twenty  men  through   the 

Awoonahs  on  the  eayst  bank  of  the  Yolta.    The  enemy^s  land  over  a  distance  of  fifty-one  miles, 

passage  was  effected  by  means  of  the  Lady  of  King  Eoffee  having  sent  1,000  ounces  of  gold 

the  Lake,  three  steam-launches,  and  a  number  as  a  first  installment  of  indemnity  with  the 

of  canoes.    The  loss  of  the  English  was  small,  request  of  peace.  General  Wolseley  receiyed 

and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  all  his  posi-  his  envoy  at  Fommanah  on  February  18th, 

tions.     On  Christmas-night   Captain  Glover  and  through  him  sent  a  draft  of  peace  to  Goo- 

received  urgent  dispatches  from  Sir  Garnet  massie   for    signature.      The   following    are 

Wolseley  directing  him  to  proceed  without  a  the  particulars  of  the  terms  of  peace  agreed 

day's  dday  to  the  JPrah,  with  all  his  disciplined  upon : 

forces,  leaying  the  native  allies  to  settie  the  1.  The  King  of  Ashantee  is  to  pay  an  in- 

Awoonah  and  Aquamoo  affairs.    Oenseqnent-  demnity  of  60,000  ounces  of  gold, 

ly,  on  the  26th,  the  Houssas  and  Yorubas  were  2.  He  renounces  all  daim  to  Adansi,  Asain, 

taken  back  across  the  river,  and  Mr.  Golds-  Akim,  Denkera,  and  Wassaw. 

worthy  (tiie  deputy  commissioner),  with  Lieu-  8.  He  binds  himself  to  withdraw  his  foroea 
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from  ApoUonia,  Diz  Gove,  and  all  other  parts  eaob,  under  their  two  captains,  acoompaniecl  by  Bible- 

of  tho  coast  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  ^^^^  o^  ^^?  Bajle  MUaion,  attend  a  morning  and 

/^rr         J  Jli-     It      ^ lunuw  ^f  w««-.  eveninir  aemoe  of  their  own  daily,  a  boll  nnging 

4.  Ho  uodertakes  the  responsibility  of  keep-  t^em  i5gnhirly  to  pniyeni.    In  actiok  with  the  Sne- 

inga  road,  fifteen  feet  wide,  dear  of  bosti,  from  my  at  Adidum^.  on  Christmaa-da^,  they  were  in 

Coomaasie  to  the  Prah.  aavanoe,  and  benaved  admirably,  sinoe  which  they 

6.  He   eninffes  idso  to  protect  goods  and  have  garrisoned  the  depot  at  Blappah.     Their  con- 


j--™-».-«,  in  tr«»lt  between  the  Pr.h  and    g.-«  J-^^^'J^  t'£'^,S;';:E;Sf:CAJ'tS^ 
voomaasie.  Urge  native  fopoe  recently  assembled  on  the  Volta. 


$.  The  King  is  to  prohibit  hnman  sacrifices. 

7.  Finally,  he  promises  to  be  at  peace  with       The  success  of  the  English  expedition  proved 

Eagland  forcTer.  a  powerful  blow  to  the  rale  and  infiaence  of 

Oaptain  Glover  followed  8artorias  to  Ooo-  the  Ashantee  King.  To  understand  the  events 
maasie  and  Fommanah.  General  Wolseley,  on  which  followed  the  English  expedition,  it  mn^t 
Febnuuy  16th,  recrossed  the  Prah,  and  on  be  remembered  that,  about  two  hundred  years 
Febroary  19th  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  ago,  the  Adiantees  were  a  small  tribe,  vassals 
Gape  Coast  Castle,  where  the  European  mer-  of  Denkera,  then  a  powerful  state,  now  part 
chants  and  the  natives  had  erected  grand  tri-  of  the  English  protectorate.  The  Ashantees 
umphal  arches.  The  Ashantee  women,  paint-  being  ill-treated,  rebelled,  gained  their  inde- 
ed blaek  and  white,  swung  green  branches,  pendence,  and  founded  Ooomassie.  They  were 
and  sang  triumphant  hymns  as  each  regiment  surrounded  by  small  kingdoms— Becqua,  Ko- 
•ntered.  Prahsu,  which  had  been  strongly  kofo^  Mampon,  Adansi,  and  DJuabin — aU  of 
fortified,  received  a  ffarrison  of  West-Indians,  which  they  conquered;  but  these  states  still 
and  remained  in  telegraphic  communication  remained  under  their  own  kings,  who  paid 
with  Gape  Ooast  Oastle.  The  English  red-  tribute  to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  contributed 
ments  soon  alter  embarked,  and  were  at  me  soldiers  when  he  went  to  war,  attended  the 
beginning  of  March  welcomed  in  England  by  capital  at  certain  festivals,  and  were  snm- 
pand  ovations.  According  to  a  return,  issuea  moned,  as  occasion  arose,  to  councils,  at  which 
m  July,  the  total  strength  of  the  force  (ezdu-  each  chief  or  king  spoke  in  turn,  according  to 
Kve  of  native  levies  and  West-Indian  regi-  his  rank.  Thus  the  Ashantee  nation  was  not 
ments)  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  homogeneous,  but  composed  of  various  king- 
m  Ashantee  was  2,607  of  all  ranks :  297  offi-  doms,  which  cherished  the  traditions  of  their 
cers,  and  2,290  non-commissioned  officers  and  independent  sovereignty,  which  were  held  to- 
men.  The  casualties  from  disease  numbered  gether  merely  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
611,  and  from  engagements  with  the  enemy  which  were  prepared  at  any  time  to  secede 
202,  and  after  arrival  at  home,  up  to  the  81st  from  tyranny  and  taxation  should  any  misfor- 
of  May  last,  there  were  ten  deaths  from  wounds  tune  befall  the  imperiid  tribe.  This  seceding 
or  diseases  contraoted  in  Africa.  The  total  or  separating  process  commenced  before  the 
number  who  died  was  eighteen  officers  and  English  troops  were  out  of  Ashantee.  The 
fifty-three  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  chief  of  Adansi  and  his  people  had  been  much 

The  native  allies  with  whom  Oaptain  Glover  oppressed  by  Ashantee.   He  resisted  the  white 

had  to  deal  are  thus  described  by  him :  men,  but,  as  soon  as  Ooomassie  had  been  taken 

fiakcty,  ohiof  of  the  eastern  Kroboas,  waa  the  ^d  t^e  straggle  decided,  he  determined  to 

only  ehief  of  iha  whole  eastern  protectorate  whom  throw  off  his  ancient  yoke  and  place  himself 

I  fonnd  always  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  oarry  out  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger  and  also  more 

tiie  orders  he  receiTed,  and^  I  tmst  her  Majesty's  merciful  power.    He  met  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 

Government  may  be  pleased  to  mark  its  sense  of  .    .|^^  ,„;!l„  ^r  b'^«.«««««k  \^u  ^«r«k  ^.t^UoI   <in^ 

his  moat  exceptional  conduct.    The  chief  of  Abnde,  ™  ^^  ^^^  o^  Fommanah,  his  own  capital,  and 

in  Aqoapim,  marohed  with  me  to  Coomaasie,  and  there  made  arrangements  for  migrating  mto 

rsndered  great  aasistanoe  in  providing  carriers.  His  the  protectorate.    At  the  same  time  a  rumor 

conduet  ia  exocn>tional  also,  and  should  be  noticed,  reacned  the  general  that  the  chief  or  King  of 

The  King  of  Eastern  Akim,  one  or  two  chiefs,  and  ^qqqjj^  desired  to  follow  the  example  of  Adansi. 

perhAps  some  hnndred  of  his  men,  are  the  exception  ^'~H*«»"J«»*^~  *"  ^  ,    :*  *        «S  :*    ^    nT  i 

Sat  r  am  about  to  report,  vis.,' that  the  eastern  Becqua  is  a  powerful  sUte,  and  its  capital, 

Akims  are  the  most  abject  cowards  it  is  possible  to  whioh  the  English  troops  destroyed,  was  not 

coneeive.    They  would  neither  scout,  patrol,  recon-  much  smaller  than  Ooomassie.     Finally,  the 

noitre,  carry,  nor  flffht.    At  Conomo  1  threatened  to  King  of  Djuabhi  sent  in  his  submisfflon  to  Glo- 

SS^\S??Sg:ri^ni;S5'.Sd'l^,rr5.r.X  fCsn^  .^lerward  began  negotiation,  with 

Of  their  king,  a  young  man  of  twentv-one  or  twenty-  »he  lung  of  JLastern  AJam.  witn  a  view  to  mi- 

two  years.    Among  the  cowards  of  the  protectorate  gratlon  to  that  country.   Subsequently  Becqua 

I  should  consider  them  preeminent.    The  natives  and  DJuabin  determined  to  hold  their  own  terri- 

of  the  different  tribes  of  the  eastern  distnotof  the  ^^^^j  to  cast  off  their  allegiance,  and  to  resist 

Td^rSS^bl'^^T^rhV- 1^^^^^^^^  an/ attempt  that  Oal-OamT^hl  make  to  sub^ 

some  oooaaions  1  have  seen:  but,  where  there  is  due  them.    Becqua  was  supported  by  Denkera, 

neither  pride  nor  shame,  you  We  no  sense  of  feel-  and  Diuabin  by  Akim.   Ooomassie  and  its  terri- 

mff  to  work  npon,  save  one— their  fear.    There  has  tory  lie  just  between  the  rebellious  states,  and 

been  one  bright  exception  to  this  distressmg  report  ^  Kokofo  and  Mampon  refused  to  assist  the 

of  the  cMtem  tnbe  of  the  protectorate.    Two  com-  'T  if    *  *;  ti.    r*x^*^i  "  1j* tT-.     i j  u    ru  i« 

panies  of  Christians,  one  of  Akropong  and  the  oth-  Ashante^  the  latter  kingdom  would  be  likely 

er  of  Christians bnrg,  numbering  aboiu  one  hundred  to  be  reduced  to  its  former  elements^  viz.,  a 
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en,  and  cfaildreiif  is  wrong,  and  no  conntry  Coast  Oastle,  in  November,  oonfinned  the  ra- 
where  it  exists  can  be  happy.  The  Qaeen  does  mor  that  King  Koffee  had  been  deposed,  and 
not  desire  to  take  anjr  of  jonr  people  from  had  retired  to  the  villages  beyond  Ooomassie. 
yon;  those  of  them  who  like  to  work  for,  and  Guacoo  Da^  had  been  proposed  as  his  suo- 
with,  and  to  assist  you,  can  remain  with  yon.  oessor.  A  palaver  had  taken  place  at  Accra 
If  they  are  happy,  and  continue  to  live  with  about  the  household-slave  question,  and  the 
Tou  on  the  same  terms  as  now,  no  change  will  natives  had  agreed  that  their  slaves  should  be 
be  forced  npon  you;  but  any  person  who  does  under  British  protection,  in  accordance  with 
not  desire  to  live  with  you  on  those  terms  can  the  governor's  proclamation.  At  Cape  Coast 
leave,  and  will  not  be  compelled  by  any  court,  Castle  the  different  chiefs  were  willing  to  open 
British  or  native,  to  return  to  yon.  The  Queen  trade  further  into  the  interior  than  had  yet 
hopes  to  make  you  happy  in  many  ways,  as  been  done.  (See  H.  Brackenbury,  Captain  Roy- 
happy  as  those  in  her  other  dominions.  It  is  al  ArtiUery,  Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Sir 
light  that  I  should  tell  you  distinctly  that,  if  Garnet  Wolseley,  **The  Ashanti  War:  a  Nar- 
Yon  desire  her  protection,  you  must  do  as  she  rative  prepared  from  Official  Documents,  by 
wishes — as  she  orders.  This  is  the  Queen's  permission  of  Miyor-General  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
message.  "When  the  Queen  speaks  in  this  way,  ley."  Edinburgh,  1874.) 
it  is  not  a  matter  for  palaver,  question,  hesita-  ASIA.  While  the  Russian  Government,  by 
tlon,  or  doubt,  but  she  expects  obedience  and  the  treaty  concluded  near  the  end  of  the  year 
assent.  I  will  only  say  that,  without  the  1878,  with  the  Ehan  of  Bokhara,  ceded  a  part 
Queen's  money  and  troops,  you  would  have  of  the  territory  obtained  from  the  conquered 
been  slavefl  of  a  blood-thirsty  people.  The  £han  of  Khiva,  to  Bokhara,  it  regulated,  early 
Qneen  haa  paid  a  great  price  for  your  free-  in  1874,  the  permanent  organization  of  that 
dom.  Toa  and  those  near  and  dear  to  you  part  of  its  new  acquisitions  which  it  intends  to 
would  have  been  dragged  hence  to  form  a  por-  retain,  under  the  name  of  trans-Caspian  ter- 
tion  of  the  thousands  who  are  decapitated  and  ritory.  The  dependence  of  the  khanates  of 
sacrificed  by  this  savage  race  for  their  ens-  Bokhara,  Ehiva,  and  Khokand,  upon  Russia, 
toms.  Yonr  homes  would  have  been  homes  becomes  every  year  more  complete,  and,  though 
fail  of  misery.  I  see  you  to-day  ei^joying  they  remain  nominally  independent  countries, 
peace,  and  I  call  on  you  all  to  join  with  me  in  they  are  virtually  governed  by  the  Russian  au- 
the  prayer,  *  God  save  the  Queen.'  My  mes-  thorities  of  the  neighboring  provinces.  {See 
sage  is  delivered."  Rusbia  and  Khokand.) 

When  the  governor  ceased  speaking,  the       In  Afghanistan,  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  an- 

chie&  for  a  short  time  consulted  among  them-  nounced  the  son  of  his  favorite  wife,  young 

selves  what  answer  to  give.     At  last  King  Abdullah  Jan,  as  his  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of 

£doo,  of  Mankessim,  solicited  permission  from  his  eldest  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  the  Governor  of 

the  ;;ovemor  to  retire  tiD  the  next  day,  so  that  Herat.    As  Yakoob  Khan  did  not  conceal  his 

they,  the  kings,  might  consult  together  as  to  intention  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  the  throne 

what  answer  they  could  give.    This,  however,  by  force  of  arms,  a  new  civil  war  was  regard- 

the  governor  refused,  and  referred  them  to  ed  as  imminent.    Toward  the  close  of  the 

that  portion  of  his  speech  or  message  wherein  year,  Yakoob  Khan,  while  visiting  his  father 

he  had  stated  that  when  the  Queen  expressed  at  Cabul,  was  suddenly  imprisoned,  a  measure 

her  wiahea  it  remained  only  for  them  to  obey ;  which  it  was  thought  would  precipitate  rather 

but,  if  they  wished  it,  he  would  retire  for  a  than  retard  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.    £ng- 

short  time,  and  leave  them  to  their  delibera-  land  and  Russia  are  well  known  to  counter- 

tions.    The  governor  then  left  the  Palaver-  act  each  other's  influence  in  Afghan  affairs, 

hall,  and,  upon  his  return,  in  about  one  hour,  but  both  are  working  as  much  as  possible  in 

tlie  kings  and  chiefs  informed  him  that  they  secret,  and  much  that  belongs  to  the  current 

were  willing  to  cease  from  buying  or  selling  history  of  these  countries  wHl  only  be  cleared 

slavesi.  bat  raised  objection  to  the  slaves  beiug  up  in  the  future.    {See  Afghanistak.) 
permitted  to  go  free  if  they  chose,  without       In  Kasbgar,  the  country  ruled  by  Yakoob 

there  being  any  cause  shown,  and  likewise  to  Kushbegee,  the  influence  of  Russia  and  £ng- 

pawns  not  being  allowed.    After  some  discus-  land  is  likewise  at  conflict.    An  English  em- 

sion,  it  was  decided  that  no  slave  could  leave  bassy,  in  February,  1874,  succeeded  in  con- 

his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  unless  there  was  eluding  a  new  treaty  with  the  Ameer  of  Kash- 

proof  of  cruelty  or  maltreatment,  when  such  gar,  which  it  was  hoped  would  open  for  the 

slave  would  be  entitled  to  his  or  her  freedom,  trade  of  British  India  new  markets  in  Central 

And  the  question  of  pawns  was  settled  by  the  Asia,  and  enable  the  English  to  compete  with  the 

debtor  bemg  held  liable  for  the  amount  that  Russians,  who  had  previously  established  treaty 

the  pawn  had  been  given  as  security  for,  and  relations  with  Kasngar,  and  were  already  driv* 

that  the  amount  should  be  recovered  on  the  ing  a  thriving  trade  with  the  Kashgarees.    The 

pawn  leaving.    This  concluded  the  meeting*in  rumored  intentions  of  the  Chinese  Government 

the  castle,  but  the  governor  invited  all  the  to  send  out  an  expedition  for  the  reconquest  of 

kings  and  chiefs  to  go  over  to  Government  Kashgar,  which  was  formerly  a  Chinese  depen- 

Hoose  to  drink  long  life  to  her  M^esty.  dency,  may  lead  to  new  complications.    (^S^ 

Reports  from  Coomassie,  received  at  Cape  KAsnaAB.) 
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The  disposition  of  the  Chinese  Goyemment  Anam  entire  religions  liberty,  and  conceded  to 

toward  foreign  nations  remained  wavering  and  France  a  greater  infinence  than  she  had  erer 

donbtfoL    Among  the  mass  of  the  people  the  had  before.    (Sss  Francs.) 

hatred  of  every  thing  foreign  seemed  far  from  The  grand  project  of  a  Central  Asian  railway, 

being  on  the  decline,  and  the  degradation  of  which,  if  realized,  could  not  fail  to  exercise 

Prince  KuDg,  the  chief  representative  of  a  an  extraordinary  influence  npon  the  destiny  of 

friendly  foreign  policy,  was  looked  upon  as  a  the  interior  of  Asia,  is  declared  by  M.  Victor 

victory  of  the  anti-foreign  party.    An  expedi-  de  Lesseps  to  be  feasible.    With  respect  to  the 

tion  of  Japan  against  the  pirates  of  Formosa,  material  obstacles  in  carrying  a  railway  over 

an  island  which  China  claims  as  a  dependency,  the  mountains,  De  Lesseps  is  of  opinion  that 

for  a  time  interrupted  the  friendly  relations  be-  neither  the  Earokaram  Passes  nor  the  Bolan 

tween  the  two  great  eastern  Asiatic  countries,  Pass   need   terrify  modem   engineers.      The 

and  even  threatened  a  war.    Toward  the  dose  Karokaram  Mountains  are  much  higher  than 

of  the  year  the  difficulty  was,  however,  peace-  any  yet  surmounted,  but  the  gradients  are  much 

ably  adjusted.    (See  China.)  easier' than  otheris  that  have  been  snccessfully 

Japan,  on  the  contrary,  continues  to  advance  crossed  by  railways.  There  are  several  alter- 
resolutely  on  the  road  of  progress.  Several  in-  native  routes.  The  traffic  expected  would,  in 
Burrectionary  movements  were  promptly  put  his  opinion,  suffice  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital 
down,  and  the  outrages  committed  by  the  pi-  required  for  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
rates  of  Formosa  against  shipwrecked  Japan-  ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
ese  led  to  an  expedition  of  Japan  against  For-  PROGRESS.  Minute  Structure  of  the  Solar 
mosa,  which,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Photosphere. — ^Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  of  the  Al- 
the  Chinese  Gk)vemment,  proved  an  entire  leghany  Observatory,  communicates  to  the 
success.  The  results  of  the  first  census  were  American  Journal  of  Science  the  results  of  his 
published  by  the  government,  and  great  reforms  repeated  and  careful  examinations  of  the  sun's 
were  introduced  into  the  department  of  Public  surface.  In  exceptionally  favorable  atmos- 
Instmction.    (^^  Japan.)  pherio  conditions  the  so-called  ^*  rioe-grains '' 

British  India,  as  was  expected  at  the  close  of  of  the  photosphere  have  been  resolved  into 
the  year  1878,  was  again  visited  by  an  exten-  very  minute  points  of  light,  which  Prof.  Lang- 
sive  famine,  and  for  several  months  the  num-  ley  calls  granvXee.  These  intensely  bright, 
ber  of  persons  assisted  by  the  government  was  circular  bodies,  which  are  less  than  three- 
estimated  at  8,000,000.  The  energetic  and  tenths  of  a  second  in  diameter,  are  irregularly 
timely  preparations  made  by  the  government  distributed,  and  tend  evidently  to  oollect  in 
carried  the  population  of  the  suffering  districts  dusters.  They  constitute  the  properly  lomi- 
safely  through  the  great  ordeal,  and  about  Oc-  nous  area,  or,  in  other  words,  are  the  chief 
tober  this  famine  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end.  source  of  solar  light.  Those  results  of  Mr. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  resolution  was  Langley's  telescopic  studies  which  seem  to 
issued  by  the  Viceroy  in  council,  announcing  have  escaped  the  notice  of  other  observers, 
that  a  campaign  against  the  Duffla  had  become  are  thus  briefly  recapitulated : 
unavoidable  for  the  rescue  of  captives  carried  The  ultimate  visible  constituents  of  the  solar 
off  by  this  tribe  from  British  territory.  {See  photosphere  being,  not  tiie  rice-grains,  but 
Bbitish  India.)  smaller  bodies  which  compose  them,  and  the 

Persia  is  agitated  by  severe  conflicts  between  size  of  these  latter  being  valuable  at  not  over 

the  liberal  lay  party,  represented  by  AOrza  0''.8:  from  a  comparison  of  the  total  area 

Hussein,  and  the  ecclesiastical  |)arty  of  the  covered  by  them  with  that  of  the  whole  sun, 

Mohammedan  priests ;  and  the  vacillation  of  the  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of 

Shah  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  reform  the  solar  light  comes  from  an  area  of  not  over 

party  will  command  sufficient  influence  to  im-  one-flbfth  of  its  visible  surface,  and  which  may 

prove  the  wretched  condition  of  the  country,  be  indefinitely  less. 

New  difficulties  sprang  up  between  Persia  and  We  muet  then  greatly  increaee  our  received 

Turkey,  which  were,  however,  peaceably  ad-  eetimatee  of  the  intenei^  qf  the  action  to  iohieh 

justed.    {See  Pbbsia.)  eolar  light  {and  preeumptively  ite  heat  and 

The  war  of  the  Dutch  against  the  sultanate  aetinienC)  arc  due,  on  whateter  theory  toe  form 

of  Acheen,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  was  con-  them,    (There  is  a  presumption  from  observa- 

tinued  throughout  the  year  1874.    Though  not  tion  that  there  is  a  drift  of  all  the  photosphere 

a  complete  failure  like  the  first  expedition  in  in  a  direction  approximately  pwallel  to  ita 

1878,  it  was  marked  by  slow  progress  and  se-  equator,  while  the  evidence  as  to  this  point  is 

vere  losses.    The  Dutch  announced  their  inten-  not  yet  conclusive.) 

tion  to  annex  Acheen  to  their  dominions,  and  In  the  penumbne  there  are  not  only  nnmer- 
to  extend  their  rule  over  the  entire  island  of  ous  small  cyclones,  and  even  right-  and  left- 
Sumatra.    {Sec  Nbtheblands.)  handed  whirls  in  the  same  spot,  but  probably 

The  complications  between  France  and  the  currents  ascending  nearly  vertically,  while  the 
Emperor  of  Anam,  arising  out  of  the  bloody  action  of  superposed  approximately  horizontal 
persecutions  of  the  native  Christians  in  the  currents  is  so  general  that  they  must  be  con- 
latter  country,  were  terminated  by  a  new  sidered  a  prominent  feature  in  our  study  of 
treaty,  which  promised  to  the  Christians  of  solar  meteorology. 
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A  stadjof  the  outer  pennmbral  edge  leads  to  Neither  becaine  Tisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 

the  conclasion  that  it  is  formed  by  ruptare.  their  elements  had  no  special  resemblance  to 

The  TranHt  of  Venus. — Some  accoant  of  those  of  any  comet  previonsly  known.  The 
the  arrangementa  made  by  different  govern-  third  was  first  observed  by  M.  Goggia,  at  Mar- 
ments  for  observing  the  transit  of  Yenas,  on  seilles,  on  the  17th  of  April.  It  was  first  seen 
the  8tb  of  December,  1874,  has  been  given  by  the  naked  eye  about  two  months  after  the 
in  previous  volumes.  Complete  reports  from  date  of  its  discovery,  and  early  in  July  it  had 
all  the  expeditions  sent  out  to  observe  the  become  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  northern 
phenomenon  have  not  yet  been  received,  and  heavens.  It  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  9th 
hence  the  resulting  value  of  the  solar  parallax  of  July ;  its  least  distance  from  the  sun  he- 
remains  undetermined.  It  can  only  be  stated  ing  62,000,000  miles.  About  the  20th  of  July 
that  the  observations  were  successful  at  Tschi-  its  tail  was  sixty-eight  or  seventy  degrees  in 
ta,  latitude  62°  north ;  at  Hobart  Town,  lati-  length.  The  period  of  this  comet,  according 
tode  43**  south ;  at  Wladiwostok,  Peking,  Te-  to  Geelmuyden,  is  10,446  years, 
heran,  Thebes,  Sydney,. and  more  than  twenty  Spectroscopic  observations  of  Cora's  comet 
other  intermediate  stations.  It  is  obvious,  how-  indicated  the  presence  of  carbon.  Dr.  Huggins 
erer,  that  considerable  time  will  be  required  for  inferred  from  numerous  examinations  that  the 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  the  observations,  nucleus  was  solid,  heated  by  the  sun,  and 

Aitsroidi, — Six  minor  planets  were  discov-  throwing  out  matter  which  formed  the  coma 
ered  during  the  year,  bringing  the  known  nnm-  and  tail.  Part  of  this  was  in  a  gaseous  form, 
her  up  to  140.  Hertha,  the  lS6th  of  the  group,  giving  the  spectra  of  bright  lines.  The  other 
was  aisoovered  by  Dr.  Peters,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  portion  existed  probably  in  small  incandescent 
on  the  18th  of  February.  This  is  the  twentieth  particles;  the  polariscope  showing  that  cer- 
asteroid  first  seen  by  the  Director  of  the  Litoh-  tainly  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
field  Observatory.  No.  186  was  detected  by  light  was  refiected  solar  light. 
Palisa,  at  Pola,  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  No.  The  fourth  comet  of  the  year  was  discovered 
137  by  the  same  observer  on  the  21st  of  April,  by  M.  Borelly,  of  Marseilles,  on  the  26th  of 
M.  Perrotin,  of  Toulouse,  discovered  No.  188  July.  Its  perihelion  passage  occurred  on  the 
on  the  19th  of  May.  The  189th  of  the  cluster  27th  of  August,  its  least  distance  from  the  sun 
was  found  by  Prof.  Watson,  at  Peking,  China,  being  91,000,000  miles.  The  fifth  was  detected 
on  the  10th  of  October.  This  being  the  first  by  M.  Cogda,  of  Marseilles,  on  the  morning  of 
planet  discovered  in  that  empire,  it  was  named  August  20th,  and  the  sixth  by  M.  Borelly,  of  the 
Ne-Wha,  from  a  Chinese  goddess.  It  is  the  sev-  same  observatory,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
enteenth  asteroid  first  detected  by  Prof.  "Wat-  Meteors. — The  display  of  August  meteors 
son.  M.  Palisa,  of  Pola,  discovered  No.  140  on  was  observed  by  Prof.  Daniel  Eirkwood,  at 
the  ISth  of  October.  Of  these  asteroids.  No.  137  Bloomingtbn,  Ind.  The  night  of  the  9th — 
is  of  the  twelfth  magnitude.  No.  138  between  when  the  maximum  generally  occurs — was  so 
the  elevenUi  and  twelfth,  and  the  remaining  cloudy  as  to  prevent  observations.  The  even- 
four  of  the  eleventh.  ing  of  the  10th,  however,  was  perfectly  clear. 

The  minor  planet  ^thra.  No.  182,  was  dis-  Two  observers  counted  sixty-four  meteors  from 
covered  in  1878,  but  trustworthy  elements  of  11"^  16*-  to  12^  le*"  As  one  person  can  no- 
its  orbit  were  first  published  in  the  Aatrono-  tice  but  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  number,  the 
tniiche  Ndehriehten  of  August  11,  1874.  This  observations  indicated  a  fall  of  160  meteors  per 
asteroid  is  distinguished  by  the  great  eccen-  hour.  The  usual  characteristics  of  the  Per- 
tricity  of  its  orbit,  as  idiown  by  the  following  seids  were  distinctly  noticed.  Their  apparent 
comparison  with  the  orbits  of  other  bodies :  brightness,  for  instance,  generally  increased 
If AMB.                                            KcMotHdtj.  f^om  their  first  appearance  till  the  moment  be- 

Mereiiiy.. O.JOM  fore  extinction. 

51CJ???!^:::::::::::;;:::;::::;;:;:;:::o:^  in  the -4#tr(m<wiM(jA«iVa<j*ricA«<jn,No.  2,014, 

SecoDdcomet'of  ifiS?! \'.\'.\'.\\\\\'.\.\V.\'.'.  015075  Herr  Nicolaus  von  Konkoly  gives  some  highly 

Pkye'f  comet 0.BMO  interesting  spectroscopic  observations  of  the 

There  is  thus  seen  to  be  less  difference  in  August  meteors.    From  the  7th  to  the  11th 

form  between  the  orbits  of  ^thra  and  the  of  the  month  he  observed  the  spectra  of  130. 

second  comet  of  1867  than  between  the  former  The  nucleus  gave,  in  every  instance,  a  contin- 

and  the  orbit  of  Mercury.    It  is  noteworthy,  nous  spectrum.    The  trains  of  all  gave  sodium 

moreover,  that  the  aphelion  of  Mars  differs  in  lines ;  those  of  the  red  meteors  gave  also  stron- 

longitude  but  one  degree  from  the  perihelion  tium  or  lithium ;  and  those  of  the  green  mag- 

of  ^thra,  and  that  the  greatest  distance  of  nesium.    The  spectrum  of  some  of  the  largest 

the  former  exceeds  the  least  of  the  latter,  also  indicated  iron.    The  observations  of  the 

These  facts  indicate  the  possibility  of  so  near  November  swarm  entirely  failed,  not  only  in 

an  approach  of  the  two  bodies  that  the  dis-  this  country  but  also  in  Europe.    No  return  of 

tnrbing  infiuence  of  Mars  on  the  asteroid  may  this  shower,  in  considerable  numbers,  can  now 

materially  modify  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  be  expected  till  near  the  close  of  the  century. 

ComeU. — Dr.  Winnecke,  of  Strasburg,  dis-  On  the  27th  of  July — a  well-known  mete- 
covered  the  first  comet  of  1874  on  the  20th  of  oric  epoch — Prof  Tacchini,  of  Italy,  observed 
February,  and  the  second  on  the  12th  of  April,  four  fire-balls  which  entered  our  atmosphers 
VOL.  ziv.— 1^    A 
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at  th6  same  time,  and  passed  throagh  it  in  par-  fact  that  the  means  at  his  disposal  **  did  not 

allel  lines.    They  oontinaed  visible  about  ibrtjr  sufSce  to  reveal  to  him  the  existence  of  these 

seconds.     A  meteorite  composed  in  part  of  most  minute  bodies.'* 

iron,  nickel,  and  sulphur,  fell  in  Turkey  on  the  Stellar  Parallaxei, — ^Dr.  Brunnow,  the  As- 

20th  of  May.  tronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  has  devoted  special 

The   Zodiacal    Light — ^Prof.    Arthur   W.  attention  for  several  years  to  the  determina- 

Wright,  of  Tale  OoUege,  communicates  to  the  tion  of  the  parallaxes  of  certain  fixed  stars. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  (May  The  star  known  as  No.  1,830  of  Groombridgc's 

and  July,  1874)  some  interesting  researches  in  catalogue  was  supposed,  from  the  fact  of  \U 

regard  to  the  nature  of  the  zodiacal  light,  having  a  large  proper  motion,  to  be  compara- 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  briefly  tively  near  us.     The  observations  of  Prof, 

stated  as  follows :  Brunnow,  however,   have  shown  its  annual 

1.  The  zodiacal  light  is  polarised  in  a  piano  pasa-  parallax  to  be  only  nine-hundredths  of  a  see- 
ing through  the  sun.  ond — ^a  parallax  which  corresponds  to  a  dis- 

2.  The  amount  of  polarisation  is,  with  a  high  de-  tance  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  Alpha 
pe  of  probabilitv,  aa  mueh  M  16  per  oent.,  but  can  Oentauri.  From  a  series. of  observations  on 
hardly  be  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  c>           -rv           •      j.u                 j*  a*       •  v  j  ^. 

8.  The  spectrum  of  the  light  Is  not  perceptibly  Sigma  Draconia,  the  same  distinguished  as- 
different  fh>m  that  of  sunlight,  except  in  intensity.  tronomer  obtains  a  parallax  of  one-fourth  of  a 

4.  The  light  is  derived  from  the  aun,  and  in  re-  second ;  for  No.  8,077  of  Bradley^s  catalogue, 

fleeted  from  aoUd  matter.                   „  v  j-     /  seven-hundredths  of  a  second:   and  for  the 

6.  This  solid  matter  ooDSista  of  small  bodies  (me-  ^^.,ki«  «♦««  V/n  aq   t>.^»«<^   fi^^  Vnn^«/^fKo /^f 

teoroids)  revolving  about  the  sun  in  orbits  crowded  ^^^^^^  ^^^I^'  ??'  ^^^^^  fi ve-hundredths  of 

together  toward  the  ecliptic.  a  second.     The  distance  correspondmg  to  the 

The  theory  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  pro-  1?«J  ^<>">d  ^o^^^®  traveled  by  light  in  less  than 

duced  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  ^^^Jf  years. 

innumerable  asteroids  interior  to  the  earth's  ^^«^^<l/^  ^i«?^y  Stare.^K.  Flammarion, 

orbit,  and  too  small  to  be  separately  observed,  f  „™8»  ^^  redetermmed  the  penods  of  the 

was  proposed  by  Oassini  two  hundred  years  follow mg  double  stars  : 

since.    Its  demonstration,  however,  was  first         ^^^^^^^\'*"\\ iS^'^"' 

,  ,     . ,  .    '  ,  I   J     -D  ^^  Bta  CoroiMB  Boreall* 40.17      " 

announced  m  the  memoirs  above  quoted,  rroi.         xi  Uran  Majoris (W.60     '• 

Wright,  in  a  third  paper,  which  was  read  be-         Gam  ma  Virginia 176.00     " 

fore  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad-  xjje  ^^st  of  these  periods,  it  will  be  observed, 

vancement  of  Science,  in  August,  1874,  gives  ig   somewhat  greater   than  that  of   Saturn, 

reasons  for  regarding  the  orbits  of  the  reflect-  ^hiie  the  last  is  a  little  greater  than  the  period 

ing  bodies  as  very  eccentric.  of  Neptune,     M.  Flammarion   remarks  that 

The  Inner  Satellites  of  Uranus,— Hhe  ques-  tji^  jgrge  number  of  observations  used  in  the 

tion  of  prioritv  in  the  discovery  of  the  inner  calculation    renders  his  conclusions   entirely 

satellites  of  Uranus  has  been  recently  exam-  trustworthy. 

ined  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden,  of  the  Wash-  Distribution  of  the  Bright  Fixed  Stars.—k 

ington    Observatory.      After    discussing   the  paper  on  "The  Number  and  Distribution  of 

original  observations,  together  with  those  of  the  Bright  Fixed  Stars  "  was  read  before  the 

Lament,  Struve,  and  Lassell,  Mr.  Holden  con-  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

eludes  that  not  only  Titania  and  Oberon,  but  ^f  Science,  in  August,  1874,  by  Dr.  B.  A. 

also  the  inner  satellites,  Ariel  and  Umbriel,  Gould,  Director  of  the  Oordoba  Observatory, 

were  really  discovered  by  Sir  William  Her-  Jq  this  memoir  the  existence  of  a  zone  or  great 

schel,  and  that  the  observations  of  Lassell  in  circle  of  very  bright   stars,  intersecting  the 

1847  were  but  rediscoveries  of  the  same  bod-  Milky- Way  at  an  angle  about  equal  to  that  be- 

ies.    The  justice  of  this  conclusion  is  called  in  tween  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  is,  for  the 

question  by  Mr.  Lassell,  who  ably  vindicates  fipgt  time,  distinctly  recognized.  Dr,  €k>uld  re- 

his  own  exclusive  claim  to  the  original  dis-  marks: 

covery.     "From  a  less  distinguished  author-  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  generally  assumed  that  the  number 

ity,"  he  remarks,  "than  that  of  an  astronomer  of  visible  stars  of  any  ffiven  magnitude,  whether 

writing  from    the  Washington   Observatory,  brighter  or  fainter,  diminishes  as  their  distance  from 

the  assertion   might  have    passed  unnoticed,  the  Milky-Way  increases.    In  the  elevated  position 

from  a  conviction  that  it  would  not  obtain  tmd  pure  atmosphere  of  Cordoba,  this  nebulous  cir- 

-\i  ^^^     v«*  r>-^*'  UrAA^^i^  ^^^r^„«i^^^  «.;ii  cle  ^  seen  with  a  vividness  far  surpassing  that  to 

credence ;  but  Prof,  flolden's  conclusions  will  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  accustomed  here ;  and,  moreover,  most 

probably  be  held  to  have  an  importance  or  of  that  portion  which  lies  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 

prestige,  which  compels  me  at  some  length  to  sphere  is  intrinsically  brighter  than  the  northern 

prove  how  perfectly  erroneous  they  are.      I  half;  so  that  its  position  is  far  more  clearlv  defined 

myself  claim  to  ^be  fhe  original  and  only  dis-  J^*'^  { *»*^«  «^«^  ^^^"^  '^  ^^'f^KwY  ^'V?  ^^Z^^^V 

•^              I  ^^        .              *1  ii'l         A   •  1        J  tial  phenomena  are  more  palpable  there  than  the  ex- 

coverer   of  these  inner   satellites,  Anel   and  istenoe  of  a  stream  or  beft  of  bright  stars,  including 


Among  the  reasons  assigned  by  .. . —  .    -    .    ,.    .  . ,  .    .^.      ^,   -         .^    ,,.    ..  ^, 

for  concluding  that  none  of  tbestar,  noticed  '^^^,  ■:^t%J^^:^:  :^^m^i::  Z 

by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  the  vicinity  of  Ura-  the  same  is  true  there  also,  the  bright  stars  likewise 

nus  could  have  been  Ariel  and  Umbriel,  is  the  fringing^  it  on  the  preceding  side,  and  forming  a 
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ftfeam  wtioh,  diTergine  from  the  Milky^-WaT  at 'the  panion,  as  well   as  the  position-angle,   being 

*ia«  Alpha  and  iteto  &«to«ri,  compnsea  the  con^  carefully  measured.    The  interesting  results  are 

[:ro^n^^rXh*  '<^^^,^^n^^^y^.  thus  stated  by  Struve  himself : 

a  j^reat  drete  or  lone  of  bright  itare  seems  to  gird  It  is  well  known  that  Prof.  Auwere,  as  soon  as  he 

the  »ky,  interacting  with  the  Milky-Way  at  the  had  received  my  observations  of  last  year,  repeated 

^oathem  Croas,  and  manifest  at  all  seasons,  although  his  investigatioDB  into  the  variable  proper  motion  of 

lar  more  ooDspioaoua  upon  the  Orion  side  than  on  the  .Bwfyon,  availing  himself  of  the  observations  of  this 

otiitr.    Upon  my  return  to  the  North,  I  sought  im-  star  which  have  been  made  since  1862.    From  this 

2:n:dUtely  for  the  northern  place  of  intersection ;  he  concluded  tbat  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  ob- 

Lmi,  although  the  phenomenon  is  by  far  less  clearly  ject  observed  by  me  was  really  the  sole  body  dis- 

p^jTceptible  in  this  hemisphere,  I  found  no  difficulty  turbing  the  proper  motion  of  Aocyow,  but  that  the 

m  recogobdn^  the  node  m  the  constellation  Oiuau^  doubt  would  be  removed  if  it  appeared  this  spring 

;'^w,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  Orux.    In-  that  the  position-angle  had  undergone  an  increase  of 

deed,  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  right  ascension  of  the  north-  from  9*  to  lO*.    And  this  increase  has  really  shown 

vrn  node  at  about  0*-  60*,  and  that  of  the  southern  itself  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.    I  consider  it, 

or.eatlJ**-  60^;  the  dedination  being  in  each  case  therefore,  to  be  decisively  established  that  the  ob- 

ajoat  60*,  so  that  these  nodes  are  very  close  to  the  ject  I  have  observed  is  actuslly  the  companion  whose 

KHDts  at  which  the  Milky-Way  approaches  most  existence  has  been  theoretically  proved  by  the  cal- 

n.jarly  to  the  poles.    The  inclination  of  this  stream  culations  of  Auwers ;  and  hope  tnat  the  astronomi- 

t.the  Milky -Way  is  about  26*,  the  Pleiades  occupy-  cal  worid  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  triumph  thus 

b^  a  position  midway  between  the  nodes.  obtained  for  the  labors  of  my  honored  friend,  and 

through  tiiem  for  our  common  science.    In  order  to 

Dr.  Gould,  after  noticing  this  remarkable  eir-  remove  any  exception  that  misht  be  taken,  that  the 

cic  and  commencing  the  preparation  of  data  in  ^shed-for  result  had  in  any  degree  been  itself  the 

t<.*:«^A»i   «rv».»   4^  A^w^Z^n*^^^  Uo  ^^i^*'^^^^M.  causs  of  tho  reoogmtion,  and  affected  the  measure- 

^mistical  form  to  demonstrate  its  existence,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^1,^^^.  I  ^^  j^,^ 

found  that  he  had  been  partially  anticipated  by  remark  that  I  had  not  looked  again  at  the  paper  of 

i^ir  John  Herschel.     The  British  astronomer,  Auwers  in  question  since  its  first  receipt  last  sum- 

liowever,  '*  does  not  appear  to  have  recognized  mer,  and  had  totally  forgotten  the  data  of  its  crite- 

the  fact  that  this  zone  of  bright  stars  may  be  "<f »  »".^  the  mutuiQ  relation  of  the  two  stars.   I  did 

f..^A  «-;♦!»  ♦«i«-«Ki^  ;u«*:^«^«—  ♦Vw^««v:  ♦!.«  ^o*  •«*"i  t*k®  ^^^P  untol  after  I  had  succeeded  m 

traced  with  tolerable  distmctness  through  the  ^^^^^  jj,^  f^^  observation,  and  the  results  of  that 

frDiire  circuit  of  the  heavens,  formmg  a  great  paper  were  even  less  present  to  the  mind  of  my  as- 

circle  as  well  defined  as  that  of  the  Galaxy  it-  sistant,  Herr  Lindemann,  whose  younger  eye  ap- 

><if."    These  interesting  researches,  a  detailed  ?««"  generally  to  have  seen  the  companion  even 

account  of  which  is  g^ven  in  the  paper  referred  '^^^^  ^^^^  ™^^*- 

to«  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  great  According  to  Prof.  Auwers,  Procyon  com- 

problems  of  determming  the  position  of  our  suu  pletes  a  revolution  in  forty  years.    Its  orbit  is 

ia  the  cluster  to  which  it  belongs,  the  form  of  nearly  circular,  and  its  plane  perpendicular  to 

the  cluster  itself,  and  the  relative  distances  be-  the  line  of  sight.    Taking  its  parallax  at  one- 

tween  the  stars  of  which  it  is  composed.  fourth  of  a  second,  he  finds  tne  mass  of  the 

TTu  Companion  of  Proeyon, — ^It    is    well  principal  star  to  be  eighty  times  that  of  the 

known  that  the  star  Procyon  has  manifested  sun,  or  more  than  eleven  times  that  of  Struve's 

considerable    irregularity   in  its  motion,  and  satellite. 

that  the  celebrated  Bessel  ascribed  the  phe-  The  Nebula  near  Eta  Argde, — ^The  results 

nomenon  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  an  un-  of  further  observations  on  the  star  Eta  ArgUi 

discovered  companion.  In  1851  Prof.  0.  Struve  and  its  adjacent  nebula  were  reported  by  Mr. 

commence  a  series  of  observations  on  this  R.  J.  EUery,  of  the  Melbourne  Observatory,  un- 

star  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  ma-  der  date  of  January  28, 1874.  Marked  changes 

t^-rials  for  the  confirmation  of  Bessel's  theory,  had  been  noticed  during  the  six  months  pre- 

Iliese  researches  were  without  any  positive  re-  ceding  that  date.    The  great  bay  of  the  lem- 

^ult  till  the  19th  of  March,  1878,  when,  under  niscate  had  nearly  filled  up  with  dense  nebula, 

uceptionally  favorable  atmospheric  conditions,  leaving  a  dark  sigmoid*  inlet.    Nebula  appar- 

s  faint  point  of  light  was  detected  at  a  distance  ently  less  dense  had  also  formed  from  side  to 

of  about  twelve  seconds  from  Procyon.    Prof,  side  of  the  opening  in  which  Eta  is  situated 

Struve  immediately  concluded  that  the  newly-  — threatening  to  completely  involve  the  star, 

discovered  star  was  a  satellite,  whose  orbital  These  rapid  variations,  where  it  was  supposed 

motion  had  bat  recently  brought  it  so  far  out  until  recently  that  cycles  of  immense  duration 

of  the  raya  of  the  bright  star  as  to  render  it  would  be  required  for  any  sensible  change, 

separately  visible.     Unfortunately,  however,  are  regarded  by  astronomers  with  no  ordinary 

btfore  any  definite  conclusion  could  be  reached,  interest. 

the  apparent  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  Mr,  BurnhairCt  Catalogue  of  Kew  Double 

Procyon  had  so  far  changed  as  to  render  fur-  Stan.S.  W.  Bumham,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  has 

ther  observations  of  the  small  star  impossible,  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Astronomical  8o- 

The  be^pnning  of  the  year  1874  was  singu-  ciety  of  London  five  catalogues  of  new  double 

larly  unfavorable  for  telescopic  researches,  and  stars,  amounting  in  all  to  300.    A  number  of 

it  was  not  till  the  21st  of  March  that  Struve  these  are  naked-eye  stars  which  have  been  fre- 

sscceeded  in  rediscovering  the  point  of  light  quently  examined  by  other  observers.    In  some 

which  he  had  detected  in  March  of  the  previous  cases  the  components  of  binary  stars  have  them- 

jeir.    In  April  he  obtained  a  number  of  satis-  selves  been  found  double.     Alpha  DelpMniy 

&ctory  observations ;  the  distance  of  the  com-  which  had  been  known  as  a  triple  star,  ia 
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found  by  Mr.  Bumham  to  be  sextuple.    The  It  follows  at  once  that  the  gjreater  number  of  the  neb- 
double  star  No.  268  of  South  and  Ilerschers  «*•  ?i»^  '^J'^^^  oonaideraUon  are  new  these  pole*. 

r\  4.  ^          v^    a^ ;«.,♦    -♦ -  i^  ^k^  ;,,»  *nd  therefore  our  poles  of  rotation,  if  we  mayprv- 

Oatalogue  has  five  very  minute  stars  m  the  im-  .^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  y^  ^^„  ^^^  liilky-W.v  Uielf ; 

mediate  viomity  of  the  two  bright  components,  but  a  careftil  enumeration  ahowB  us  that  in  the  Nonh- 

The  system  consists,  therefore,  of  seven  known  em  Hemisphere  these  poles  lie  to  the  southward  of 

members  the  central  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  while  in  t\w 

Tkemtef^edKetula  ?h7iS^2Ss?sTS!^^St^^ 

General  Catalogue.—ln  a  paper  read  by  Cleve-  these  nehul®  cluster,  and  which  is  itself  inSined  to 

land  Abbe,  Esq.,  before  the  Philosophical  So-  the  plane  of  the  Milky- Way  at  an  anrie  of  about  »*, 

ciety  of  Washington,  June  4,  1874,  the  author,  so  tnat  if  the  north-pole  of  the  Mfikjr-Way  be  in 

after  referring  to  his  previous  researches  on  the  ^gbt  Moension  12»  46--  and  declination  W  the 

;i:<.4...tivM4-t^«  r^  «k  A  «« A.,i«  ««*  aTv«MA  .%.^/tAA^o  ♦^  pole  o*  the  plane  near  which  the  rotation  axes  of  thv 

distribution  of  the  nebulro  m  space,  proceeds  to  J^^,^  j.^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^^  .^^  right  ascewion. 

mquire  whether  any  definite  relation  exists  be-  but  a  declination  of  ahout  60*.    Numerically  ex- 

tween  the  planes  of  rotation  of  the  elongated  pressed,  this  latter  plane  is  so  situated  that  of  ilftr- 

or  extremely  elliptical  nebulous  masses.     He  nine  neoul®  twenty-nine  have  their  axes  inclined  to 

states  the  problem  as  follows :  lun^^ less  aLJ^'%'''^  forty-two  have  their  axes  in- 

We  have  thus  far  studied  the  distribution  in  space  It  »8, 1  owioelve,  quite  desirable  that  we  should, 

of  the  centres  of  the  nebul»-*re  there  not  pknes  oj  the  one  hand,  have  more  accurate  detemnnatioiih 

that  have  a  definite  relation  to  these  bodies  f   Among  ?.( the  position-anfflea  of  these  extended  and  ray 


among  the  nebuin  we  may  expect  to  And  analogous  of  rotation. 
pUnea,  whose  relations  to  each  other  and  to  those         ^^  ^bbe  concludes : 
already  known  cannot  but  be  highly  instructive.  As  , 

yet,  we  have  but  very  few  doable  nebule,  nor  can        *t  may  then  in  general  be  stated  that,  so  far  a^  we 

we  for  a  long  time  hope  to  determine  the  planes  of  we  able  to  determine  the  position  of  planes  of  rota- 

the  orbits  of  any  binary  nebulae,  if  such  exist ;  on  tion  among  the  nebula,  they  do  not  show  any  sach 

the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  axes  of  rotation  of  tendency  to  agree  ^ith  each  other  as  is  shown  m 

nebulas  or  the  planes  of  their  equators,  there  is  more  the  orbits  and  equators  of  the  migor  planets  of  the 

room  for  study.    It  is  a  plausible  hypothesis,  that  "olw  system :  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  inclinwi 

some  nebulaa  are  in  rotation  about  tneir  respective  at  all  possible  angles  to  each  other,  but  have  thu 

axes,  and  only  in  the  case  of  an  irregular  nebula  do  remarkable  feature,  that  their  mutual  nodes  cluster 

we  find  presumptive  evidence  of  numerous  centres  •*>out  a  point  in  right  ascension  12*^  46™-,  and  nortl. 

of  aggremition  and  rotation ;   this  latter  class  will  inclination  60*. 

not  now  further  claim  our  attention.    Those  nebulas        RetulU  of   Speetrotcopic    Oh^ereatiani.—l. 

whose  whole  mass  is  rotating  about  a  single  axis  j^^  Huggins's  observations  of  different  nebula 

must  appear  to  us  either  circular  or  elliptical,  accord-  ,  . »»      eonduaivelv  that  these  bodies  are 

ing  to  our  position  in  relation  to  that  axis ;  we  might  "*^®  snown  conclusively  inai  uiese  Doaies  are 

then  at  once  assume  that  every  well-deflned  circi^ar  not  moving  with  the  same  velocity  as  some  of 

nebula  has  its  axis  of  rotation  directed  toward  us,  the  fixed  stars.     2.  The  observations  of  Mr. 

and  might  thus  determine  the  position  of  the  plane  Lookyer  have  added  zinc  and  aluminium  to  the 

of  its  equator:  this,  however,  would  be  haaaraoua,  jj  ^    f  j^  y     metdls.    8.  The  researches 

smoe  not  only  do  we  thus  assume  the  fact  of  a  rota-  **«""*  *v«v»t«ovmm«i^?i^«..     «.   au<7  iok^wvu^o 

tion,  but  also  assume  that  the  average  rotation  of  all  ^l  oecchi   and  Kutherfnrd  have  shown  that 

nebulaa  Is  so  rapid  that,  when  viewed  from  any  other  there  are  three  classes  of  stars :  the  spectra  of 

direction,  they  would  present  a  sensibly  elliptical  the  first  giving  only  hydrogen  lines  very  thick, 

outline;  moreover,  often  globular  dusters  of  stars  and  metallic  lines  exceedingly  thin.     This  class 

are  recorded  as  circular  or  globular  nebulsd.    I  have,  «-»«i„j««  Gi,;.,«       tu^  .^^^^^  «^  ^-v^   -«^«ii 

therefore,  for  the  present,  passed  by  the  circular  anJ  includes  Sinus.     The  spectra  of  the  second 

the  ordinary  elliptical  nebulflB,  and  have  confined  C"^*»  (which  mcluaes  our  sun)  diner  only  in 

myself  to  those  described  in  Herschers  Catalogue  as  degree  from  those  of  the  first ;  having  medimn 

exceedingly  or  very  much  extended.    In  regard  to  brightness  and  many  lines.     The  thinl  class  is 

them  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  these  nebul«  are  distinguished  by  banded  spectra,  indicating  the 

gaseous  and  without  rotation,  we  can  only  explain  ^  .„i.^^^^  ^^  ^™,.^„,.;i«   *^        ^  ® 

their  apparent  shape  by  supposing  them  to  be  en-  ®^"i®^°?  ?I  compounds, 
dowed  with  a  motion  of  translation— to  be,  in  fact.         The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 

wisps,  like  comets'  tails;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  Society, — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 

be  in  a  state  of  rotation,  they  must  be  flat  rings  or  Astronomical  Society  on  the  18th  of  Februarr, 

ffe^d'S'^.S.l/.Jtthf^CfrfeAS:  "74,  their  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  th. 

tors  do  sensibly  pass  through  the  position  of  the  ob-  ^ouncu  to  JtT'Of.  bimon  JNewcomb,  Of  the  u  osh- 

aerver;  similarly,  if  the  nebulous  appearance  be  due  ington    Observatory,  for    his    researches   on 

to  the  presence  of  lenticular  or  ring-shaped  clouds  the  orbits  of  Neptune  and  Uranus,  and  other 

of  asteroids,  or  of  meteoric  dust,  we  shalf  be  able  to  contributions  to  mathematical  astronomy.    The 

Jhese  bodie's.™         "^  ^  president,  Prof.  Oayley,  in  his  address  before 

Having  computed  the  right  ascensions  and  dedina-  tbe  Society  explaining    the  grounds   of   the 

tions  of  the  south-poles  of  the  flfty-nine  nebulae  in  Council's  decision,  reviewed  in  brief  the  prin- 

question,  I  have  also  plotted  them  upon  equal  surface  cipal  works  of  Prof.  Newcomb,  particular)  v 

^rts  similar  to  those  used  by  Messrs  Froctor  and  those  on  the  orbits  of  the  two  outer  planeti 

Waters,  on  which  also  have  been  drawn  the  limits  of  ^t^  ^ %    ,^. -  n *^ 

the  Miliy-Way  as  given  by  those  same  gentlemen,  ac-  ^®  concludes  as  follows : 
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of  matbflinatical  skill  and  power,  and  on  the  other        M.  Leverrier  continues :  "  The  discussion  of 

Land  of  good  hard  work— devoted  to  the  further-  the  observations  of  the  sun  led  us  at  once  to 

^T'S^^Zt^'Z;,J^:mlt:So^^  "^  ^Portant  result  connected  with  the  great 

oiahighly-oiiginalldea,and  cannot  but  he  regarded  question  which  agitates  at  this   moment  the 

iu»Agre«tBtepinadvanoein  the  method  of  the  vari-  scientific  world,  a  result  which  surprised  us 

fttionofthee^ments  and  in  theoretical  dynamics  gen-  ourselves,  so  great  was  the  fSalse  confidence 

tfallj ;  the  two  Bets  of  planetary  tables  are  worka  inspired  by  the  determination  of  the  parallax 

llTr  J^'r^&eTf'^^^^^^^^  of  tL  sun^educed  by  the  Director  of  L  Ber- 

aoee  of  piofound  mathematical  skill— and  which  are  !>»  Observatory  from  the  transits  ot  Venus  m 

needs  in  the  nresent  state  of  astronomy.    I  trust  1761   and  1769.     I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 

that,  imijerfectly  as  my  task  is  aocompUshed.l  shall  that  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  then  estimated  at 

We  satisfied  you  that  we  have  done  well  m  the  g^  //g^  ^y^^^^  1,^  increased  by  the  twenty-fifth 

swsrd  of  our  medal.  part  Jf  its  value. 

The  President  then,  delivering  the  medal  to        '*  Soon  afterward  the  comparison  of  the  the- 

Ihe  foreign  secretary,  addressed  him  in  the  fol-  orj  of  Venus  with  the  observations  led  to  the 

lowing  tenna :  same  result,  the  necessity  of  augmenting  by 

Mb.  Hcooors:  I  request  that  j<m  will  have  the  ^  the  parallax  of  the  sun. 
goodness  to  transmit  to  Prof.  Newcomb  this  med-  "  Again,  the  theory  of  Mars  led  in  its  turn  to 
*i?»f  "*  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Society  ^  equally  precise  conclusion.  It  was  estab- 
of  the  ezceuence  and  importance  of  what  he  has  k„i,^1  ^\^A  u  „,^„  :vv.^^„„iui«  *^  ^^4^«4f^  *k^  4.^ 
accomplished ;  and  to  assiLre  him  at  the  same  time  ^^^^^d  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  to- 
ol ourniest  wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness,  and  tality  of  the  observations  of  Mars  except  by 
tor  the  long  ttod  sucoessful  continuation  of  his  career  increasing  the  motion  of  its  perihelion  by  about 
u  a  worker  in  our  science.  one-eighth. 

The  Planetary  BeMorehei  of  Lee&rrier, — ^The  **  This  was  the  reproduction  of  the  same  fact 
Com]rte9  Sendtu  oi  December  21,  1874^  con-  as  for  Mercury,  and  the  consequence  to  be  de- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  Leverrier's  re-  rived  was  the  same,  viz.,  that  the  planet  Mars 
searches  on  the  theories  of  the  eight  principal  must  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  quantity 
planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Ju-  of  matter  as  yet  neglected,  and  which  had  to 
piter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  When  be  estimated  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  mass 
these  investigations  were   commenced,  more  of  the  earth. 

than  thirty  years  since,  none  of  the  tables  in-        *^  But  then  two  hypotheses  were  possible: 

tended  to  represent  the  planetary  motions  ac-  either  the  hitherto  neglected  matter  resided  in 

corded  rigoronsly  with  the  observations.    To  the  totality  of  the  ring  of  the  small  planets,  or 

discover  the  nnlmown  causes  of  these  system-  else  it  had  to  be  added  to  the  earth  itself.    In 

ttio  errors  was  the  principal  object  of  Lever-  the  second  case,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 

rier's  researches.    His  theory  of  Uranus  was  parallax  of  the  sun  had  to  be  increased  by 

published  in  1846,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  about  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  received 

Neptune.    This  work  has  been  recently  re-  value ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  led  to  the  result 

Tised  and  extended,  and  the  final  results  were  already  obtained  from  the  theories  of  the  sun 

communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  and  Venus. 

the  15th  of  November,  1874.    The  theory  of        *'  Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  given  rise  to  a 

Xeptane  was  given  in  December ;   those  of  theoretical  work,  the  extent  of  which  has  been 

Japiter  and  Satom  had  been  previously  pre-  considerable,  on  account  of  the  very  large 

sented.  mutual  perturbations  of  the  two  planets.    The 

In  the  case  of  Mercury  M.  Leverrier  has  comparison  of  the  theory  of  Jupiter  with  the 
»hown  that  aU  the  anomalies  are  included  nn-  observations  has  presented,  after  suitable  mod- 
der  a  simple  law,  and  that  it  *'is  sufficient  to  ifioations  of  the  elements,  a  complete  accord- 
increase  the  motion  of  perihelion  by  thirty-one  ance." 

seconds  in  the  century,  to  bring  every  thing  Recent  Changes  in  the  Form  and  Poeition  of 
into  order.  The  displacement  of  the  perihelion  Nebula. — The  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
thus  acquires  in  the  planetary  theories  an  ex-  Astronomical  Society  for  December,  1874,  con- 
ceptional  importance.  It  is  the  surest  index,  tains  a  letter  from  R.  J.  EUery,  Esq.,  Director 
wheo  it  has  to  be  increased,  of  the  existence  of  the  Melbourne  Observatory,  in  which  he 
of  cosmic  matter  as  yet  unknown,  and  circu-  states  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  systematic  series 
litiog,  like  other  bodies,  round  the  sun.  The  of  observations  of  Sir  John  HerschePs  figured 
eopsequenee  is  very  clear.  There  exists  in  the  nebuln.  Many  of  these  objects  appear  to  have 
neighborhood  of  Mercury,  doubtless  between  greatly  changed  since  Herschel's  drawings  were 
the  planet  and  the  sun,  a  matter  as  yet  unknown,  made  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  between  1 834 
Does  it  consist  in  one  or  more  small  planets,  or  and  1888.  These  changes  are  found,  according 
in  more  minute  asteroids,  or  even  in  cosmic  to  the  observer,  not  only  in  the  form  and  char- 
dost  f  The  theory  tells  us  nothing  on  this  point,  acter  of  the  nebulse,  but  also  in  their  position 
On  numerous  occasions  trustworthy  observers  with  respect  to  the  a^acent  fixed  stars  as  fig- 
have  declared  that  they  have  witnessed  the  ured  by  Herschel.  Whether  such  transforraa- 
paasage  of  a  small  planet  over  the  sun,  but  tions  are  real,  or  merely  apparent,  can  only  be 
nothing  has  been  established  on  the  subject.*'  decided  by  further  observations. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.— 
The  area  and  popalation  of  the  British  colonies 
in  Austrdia  and  of  New  Zealand  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  ofScial  accounts,  as  follows : 


COLON  ras. 

Axm. 

Popntetloa. 

Tm. 

New  SoathWalttfl 

Victoria 

808.660 
88,451 
880,602 
668,259 
975,8^ 
626,581 
86,215 
106,850 

539,190 
790,488 
196,257 
183,653 
35,724 
801 
104,817 
879,560 

Dec,  1878 
Dec,  ISTS 

Soath  Australia 

OueoDBland 

Dec.,  1878 
Dec,  1878 

western  Auftralla 

Northern  Territory.. . . 
Tasmania 

Dec,  1878 
Dec,  1873 

New  Zealand 

Dec,  1878 

Total 

8,077,701 

8,070,819 

Not  incladed  in  the  figares  given  above  for 
the  population  of  the  several  colonies  are  the 
natives,  whose  number  is  rapidl j  decreasing.  In 
Victoria  they  nnmbered  about  6,000  when  the 
colonj  was  first  settled ;  in  1851,  their  number 
was  reported  as  2,693;  in  1868,  as  1,908;  in 
1878,  as  869—516  males  and  843  females.  In 
South  Australia  thej  numbered,  in  1871, 8,869; 
in  Tasmania,  one;  in  Queensland,  2,236.  The 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  or  Maories,  consist  of 
18  tribes,  numbering  about  36,859.  By  the 
census  of  1864,  they  numbered  55,970—81,667 
males,  24,808  femdes.  They  are  represented 
in  the  Legislature  of  New  ZeaJand  by  four  mem- 
bers. The  colonial  "  Blue-Book,^*  issued  in 
1874,  contains  a  dispatch  from  the  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  Sir  J.  Ferguson,  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  which  the  author 
states  that  of  late  there  had  been  decided  in- 
dications of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  **  Han- 
hau  '*  party  among  the  Maories  to  put  an  end 
to  their  estrangement  from  the  Government, 
and  that  they  and  their  people  may  share  in 
the  advantages  which  the  loyal  tribes  e^joy. 
A  loyal  chief  of  the  Waikato  has  twice  waited 
upon  the  Governor  and  declared  his  belief  in 
the  willingness  of  the  separated  tribes  to  come 
under  subjection,  provided  they  are  permitted 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  under  their  own 
chiefs ;  upon  which  basis  they  would  be  ready 
to  permit  communications  through  their  dis- 
tricts, and  provide  for  the  surrender  of  crim- 
inals. It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the 
"  Hau-hau  *^  chiefs  are  really  disposed  to  sur- 
render their  independence,  a  step  which  would 
be  distasteful  to  many  of  their  followers.  The 
Governor  goes  on  to  say :  "  With  the  exception 
of  the  danger  of  incursions  of  some  turbulent 
members  across  the  boundary,  against  which 
due  precautions  are  taken,  there  is  no  disturb- 
ing element  in  connection  with  the  native  pop- 
ulation. Europeans  are  constantly  becoming 
more  intermixed  with  them,  and  they  are  more 
habituated  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  com- 
forts of  European  products,  and  the  money  de- 
rived by  the  sale  or  lease  of  their  land.  There 
is,  however,  much  cause  for  regret  in  the  de- 
moralizing influences  which  invariably  accom- 
pany the  influx  of  Europeans.  Few  natives  of 
any  class  can  resist  the  temptation  to  drink 
habitually  and  to  excess  while  they  have  the 
means  of  indulging  in  it.    There  are  chiefs  who 


set  an  example  of  sobriety  or  total  abstinence, 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  frequent  ex- 
cess in  ardent  and  often  bad  spirits  by  both  sexes, 
and  their  inordinate  use  of  tobacco  from  a  very 
early  age,  are  prominent  causes  of  the  rapid 
and  almost  general  diminution  of  the  nnmbers 
of  this  fine  and  capable  race,  which  is  presented 
alike  by  the  paucity  of  the  births  and  the  mor- 
tality among  the  children,  rather  than  among 
the  infants.  At  the  same  time  there  ia  reason 
to  hope  that  a  remnant  will  be  saved,  and  that 
the  considerable  number  of  children  receiving 
instruction  upon  the  English  system  in  our 
schools  may  raise  up  a  certain  number  so  edu- 
cated as  to  resist  the  temptations  which  have 
proved  fatal  to  so  many.  The  full  capacity 
both  of  Maories  and  half-castes  to  acquire  and 
employ  all  branches  of  knowledge  induces  the 
belief  that  there  will  long  survive  in  New  Zea- 
land representatives  of  the  Maori  race.'*  The 
Governor  adds :  "  I  wish  that  some  systematic 
effort  were  made  to  fit  the  children  of  chiefs, 
by  higher  education,  for  their  proper  work 
among  their  people,  and  even  for  taking  a  part 
in  the  future  government  and  business  of  the 
country.  In  spite  of  the  comparative  failure 
of  some  former  attempts,  I  hope,  through  pri- 
vate association,  if  not  by  the  action  of  the 
Government,  to  set  on  foot  some  definite  or- 
ganization for  this  purpose.'^ 

The  colonies,  being  independent  of  each 
other,  each  colony  has  its  own  educational  sys- 
tem. That  of  Neto  South  Wales  consists  of 
primary  schools,  the  grammar-school,  and  the 
university.  The  former  exist  all  over  the  colo- 
ny. The  grammar-school  is  intended  partly  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  the  university.  It  has  ten 
teachers,  237  pupils,  and  several  scholarships  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £20,  open  to  all  pupils  be- 
low twelve.  Th  University  of  Sydney  employs 
five  tutors  to  forty-five  students.  The  coarse 
of  instruction  is  somewhat  similar  to  tliat  of 
English  colleges.  AfQliated  with  it  are  two  col- 
leges, St.  PauPs,  Anglican,  one  tutor  and  five 
students ;  and  St.  John's,  Koman  Catholic,  two 
teachers  to  one  and  nine  to  the  other.  In  con- 
nection with  it  there  are  also  several  public  and 
"In  Memoriam"  scholarships  of  the  annual 
value  of  £50,  which  are  awarded  to  successful 
candidates.  The  University  is  presided  over 
by  a  chancellor,  the  government  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  senate.  The  total  number  of  schools, 
in  1872,  was  reported  as  1,464,  with  106,691 
pupils.  Of  these  schools,  878  were  under  the 
Council  of  Education ;  the  number  of  denomi- 
national schools,  under  the  board,  was  223,  of 
which  104  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
86  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  18  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, 14  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  one  to  the 
Jews.  The  Government,  in  1871,  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  educational  institutions 
£143,198,  and  £56,019  was  received  in  the 
shape  of  fees  and  voluntary  contributions. 

In  Victoria^  the  number  of  day-schools,  in- 
cluding state  schools,  private  educational  estab- 
lishments, colleges,  and  grammar-schools,  was 
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2,050,  with  an  average  attendance  of  165,276  trict  boards.    The  central  board,  consUtrng  of 

scholars,  who  were  instructed  bj  4,429  teach-  five  members,  is  appointed  by  the  Governor, 

ers.     Of  these  schools,  988  were  common-  and   the  loc^d  district  boards  are  chosen  by 

schools,  with  2,317  teachers  and  71,247  boys  the  general  body  of  electors.     Compulsory  at- 

and  59,898  girls  upon  the  rolls.    The  local  re-  tendance  of  children  can  be  enforced  by  the 

cvipts  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  local  boards.    In  the  elementary  schools  four 

gri?iDgfrom  school  fees  and  other  sources,  were  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  secular  instruction, 

£107,190;  this  amount  was  supplemented  by  and  one  hour,  under  the  provisions  of  a  con- 

a  Goremment  grant  of  £167,194,  making  a  science  clause,  to  reading  the  Bible,  or  other 

total  of  £274,384.    There  were  seven  colleges  religious  books  approved  of  by  the  board;  but 

and  grammar-schools,  two  in  connection  with  no  catechism  or   religious  formulary  of   any 

the  Church  of  England,  three  with  the  Presby-  kind  may  be  used ;  and  the  Bible,  if  read,  may 

terian  Church,  one  with  the  Wesleyans,  and  be  read  without  note  or  comment.    The  aver- 

one  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    They  age  annual  attendance  of  scholars  was  2,888, 

had  an  aggregate  number  of  74  masters  and  an  excess  over  1871  of  more  than  600.    A 

1,142  students.     The  Melbourne  University,  Government  inspector  makes  periodical  visits 

daring  the  year  1871,  was  attended  by  122  to  the  schools,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  are 

students,  of   whom  116  were  matriculated,  dependent  upon  their  report  of  regularity  of 

The  total  number  of  students  matriculated  attendance  and  proficiency  on  the  part   of 

Bnce  the  establishment  of  the  university,  up  scholars.    In  Perth  there  is  a  Church  of  Eng- 

to  1871,  was  526.    During  the  year  ending  land  collegiate  school,  under  the  patronage  of 

Maj,  1873,  428  candidates  presented  them-  the  bishop. 

selves  for  the  matriculation  examination,  of        The  educational  system  of   Queemland  is 

whom  229  passed,   13  passing  with  credit,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 

amoQg  whom  were  two  ladies.    The  library  tion,  which  consists  of  six  members,  appoint- 

of  the  university  contained  9,000  volumes,  ed  by  the  Government,  one  of  the  ministry 

Under  the  New  Education  Act,  the  instruction  being  chairman.    It  has  been  assimilated  to 

in  the  state  schools  is  free,  secular,  and  com-  the  national  system,  as  in  operation  in  Ire- 

pnlsory.   The  governing  power  is  in  the  hands  land.    Fees  have  been  abolished,  and  education 

of  a  l^nister  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  secre-  is  free.    The  property  of  the  schools,  and  the 

tary.    Each  school  is  under  periodical  inspeo-  land  granted  for  school  purposes,  are  vested  iir 

tion.    The  teachers,  who  are  required  to  pass  this  board,  which  has  the  control  of  the  money 

an  examination,  arepaid  by  fixed  salaries;  they  voted  for  education,  and  the  power  to  make 

also  receive  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  and  have  by-laws  and  regulations  in  connection  with 

a  further  allowance  according  to  the  progress  these  schools,  which  must  be  in  accordance 

made  by  the  scholars  under  their  charge.  with  the  national  system  of  education  as  estab- 

In  South  Atutrali<ij  the  edncationd  system,  Ushed  here,  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  schools  receiving  aid  Aid  is  granted  to  schools  not  established  by  the 
from  the  Government,  is  under  the  control  of  board,  on  their  complying  with  certain  reguia- 
a  Central  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  tions ;  these  are  known  as  non-vested  schools, 
seven  members.  The  principal  officers  are  a  The  Government  also  aids  in  the  establishment 
chief  and  a  second  inspector  and  secretary,  of  a  grammar-school  whenever  the  inhabit- 
The  total  number  of  licensed  schools  open,  at  ants  of  a  district  raise  by  subscription  the  sum 
the  close  of  1872,  was  307,  which  had  299  of  £100,  and  supplements  this  sum  by  double 
teachers  and  15,123  scholars.  The  annual  aver-  the  amount  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
age  cost  of  each  scholar  was  about  £1  18«. ;  buildings ;  and  if  the  sum  of  £260  per  annum 
the  annual  stipend  of  each  teacher,  £97  ISt,  be  guaranteed  for  three  years  as  school- fees  by 
The  schools  held  in  trust  by  the  board  num-  responsible  parties,  the  Government  gives  £500 
hered  98 ;  they  have  been  commenced  by  pri-  per  annum  for  the  salaries  of  masters  and  cur- 
tate subscription,  supplemented  by  the  state  rent  expenses.  As  yet  only  Brisbane  and  Ips- 
fuDds.  Recent  efforts  have  been  made  for  t^e  wich  have  availed  themselves  of  this  grant.  For 
estahliahment  of  an  Adelaide  University.  1872,  the  school  statistics  were  as  follows : 

In  Wat  AuMtralia^  the  Legislative  Council,  schools  in  operation,  150 ;  schools  opened,  17 ; 

doring  the  session  of  1870,  passed  an  Education  schools  closed,  3 ;  increase  in  number  of  schools, 

Act,  based  upon  the  principle  of  Foster^s  act,  14 ;  vested  schools,  95 ;  non-vested  schools, 

DOW  in  operation  in  England.    Schools  are  38;  provisional  schools,  20;  number  of  teachers 

di\ided  into  elementary  and  assisted.   '  The  and  pupil-teachers,  373 ;  aggregate  attendance 

former  are  maintained  wholly  at  the  cost  of  of  children,  21,482 ;   average  attendance  of 

the  colony ;  the  latter  are  private,  but  can  re-  children,  10,779.    The  parliamentary  vote  for 

ceive  a  capitation  grant  on  condition  of  sub-  educational  purposes  was  £40,000 ;  the  local 

nutting  to  Government  inspection  for  secular  subscriptions  being  £1,753.  The  total  expen- 

results,  and  to  the  observance  of  a  strict  con-  diture  for  all  purposes  was  £39,315,  the  value 

science  clause  during  the  four  hours  of  secular  of  property  vested  in  the  board,  £52,562. 
instruction  insisted  upon  by  the  act.    The  ele-        In  New  Zealand  each  province  has  its  own 

mentary  schools  are  under  the  control  and  school  acts  and  regulations.    In  some  cases 

SQperviaion  of  a  central  board  and  local  dis-  state  aid  is  given  to  both  national  and  denomi- 
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national  schools ;  in  others,  it  is  limited  to  the 
national  schools.  There  is  a  university  at 
Danedin.  The  nnmher  of  schools  is  397 ;  of 
these  24  are  for  boys,  18  for  girls,  and  860  are 
mixed  schools.  The  teachers  number  602; 
379  males,  223  females.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  paplls  is  16,510 ;  on  register,  21,084. 

Tasmania  has  a  school  board,  under  whose 
supervision  is  the  distribution  of  all  moneys 
voted  by  the  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
public  education.  In  1872,  189  schools  were 
in  operation;  the  average  attendance  was 
5,224 ;  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll,  9,979 ; 
number  of  male  teachers,  105 ;  of  female.  111 ; 
of  pupU-teachers  and  paid  monitors,  81 ;  aver- 
age cost  of  each  scholar,  £2  6«.  There  are  four 
superior  schools,  Horton  College,  High  School, 
Hutchinson*s  School,  and  the  Church  Grammar- 
School.  The  attendance  of  children  at  school 
is  compulsory,  under  a  fine  of  £2,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  child  is  privately  educated, 
or  is  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  valid  cause 
from  being  present.  In  the  census  of  1870  the 
state  of  education  among  the  population  was 
as  follows:  persons  able  to  read  and  write, 
56.32  per  cent.;  persons  able  to  read  only, 
14.04  per  cent. ;  persons  not  able  to  read,  29.64 
per  cent.  At  the  date  of  the  previous  census, 
in  1861,  it  was  found  that  only  42.62  per  cent, 
^onld  read  and  write,  that  14.60  per  cent, 
could  read  only,  and  that  81.75  per  cent,  were 
totally  uneducated. 

The  population  connected  with  the  leading 
religious  denominations  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was,  in  1874,  estimated  as  follows: 

Episcopalian* 760,000    MethodisU S«S,000 

Roman  CathoUce. . .  460,000    Independents 60,000 

Preabjterlans W0,000   BapUsts 40,000 

The  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  beginning  of 
1874,  had  ten  bishops  in  Australia — Sydney, 
Newcastle,  Bathurst,  Goulburn.  Grafton  and 
Armidale,  Melbourne,  Perth,  Brisbane,  Ade- 
laide, Tasmania — the  Bishop  of  Sydney  bearing 
the  title  of  Metropolitan ;  and  six  bishops  in 
New  Zealand — ^Auckland,  Christ  Church,  Nel- 
son, Wellington,  Waiapu,  Dunedin — one  of 
whom  (in  1874,  the  Bishop  of  Christ  Church) 
holds  the  title  of  Primate.  In  1874  an  assem- 
bly of  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne  resolved  to 
make  the  church  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  an 
independent  province,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Melbourne  as  Metropolitan.  An  Episcopal 
See  was  established  at  Ballarat,  and  others 
will  soon  be  established  at  other  places. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Australia,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Australia  in  1842,  until  1874,  had  only  one 
archbishop,  at  Sydney.  In  May,  1874,  the 
Pope  divided  it  into  two  provinces,  the  Bishop 
of  Melbourne  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
archbishop.  At  the  same  time  two  new  bish- 
oprics were  established  at  Ballarat  and  Sand- 
hurst. Besides  the  bishops  of  these  two  new 
dioceses,  those  of  Adelaide,  of  South  Austrdia, 
Perth,  of  West  Australia,  and  Hobart  Town,  of 
Tasmania,  will  be  suffragans  of  the  new  Arch- 


bishop of  Melbourne ;  while  six  bishops,  namelvt 
those  of  Bathurst,  Maitland,  Goulbourn,  and 
Armidale,  in  New  South  Wales,  Brisbane  la 
Queensland,  and  Port  Victoria  in  North  Aus- 
tralia, will  continue  to  be  under  the  Archbish- 
op of  Sydney.  The  foundation  of  the  Catliolic 
Church  in  Australia  was  laid  in  1820,  when 
two  priests  settled  in  the  colonies,  the  one  in 
Tasmania,  the  other  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
1882  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Mauritius,  to 
whose  diocese  Australia  belonged,  sent  his  Vi- 
car-General, UUathome,  into  the  colonies,  who 
found  there  three  priests,  one  unfinished  church, 
two  unfinished  chapels,  and  four  free  schools. 
In  1885,  the  cozmection  of  Australia  with  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Mauritius  was  abolished, 
and  Dr.  Polding,  an  English  Benedictine,  ap- 
pointed Vicar- Apostolic  of  Australia.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  immigration  from  Ireland,  the 
Church  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  1842  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  appointed  Dr.  Polding  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  and  erected  the  two  Dio- 
ceses of  Adelaide  and  Hobart  Town.  In  1845 
the  Church  numbered  fifty-six  priests,  twenty- 
five  churches  and  chapels,  and  thirty-one 
schools.  New  dioceses  were  established  in 
1845  at  Perth ;  in  1847,  at  Melbourne ;  in  1849, 
at  Port  Victoria,  or  Port  Effington ;  in  1859,  at 
Brisbane ;  in  1865,  at  Bathurst  and  Maitland ;  in 
1866,  at  Goulboum;  in  1869,  at  Armidale. 
The  bishops  of  Australia  have  thus  far  held 
two  Provincial  Councils.  The  first  took  place 
at  Sydney  in  September,  1844,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  two  bishops, 
and  thirty-three  missionaries ;  tiie  second  was 
held  in  1869  at  Melbourne,  and  was  attended 
by  nine  bishops  and  a  large  number  of  priests. 
The  revenue,  expenditure,  and  public  debt 
of  the  colonies  were,  In  1872,  as  follows: 


oolonhs. 


Kew  Soatb  Wales 

Victoria  (l878-'74) 

Sonth  Australia  (1878).. 

West  Anstralia 

Tasmania 

Saeensland 
ew  Zealand  (lS7S-'74.) 


BtTWIM. 

Ezpaditant. 

«,794,874 

£2,882,482 

8,883,f»0 

4,171,686 

i  38.000 

788,000 

106,300 

98,246 

£84,608 

241,100 

836,000 

809,061 

1,1  «,500 

1,128,000 

DcM. 


£10,606,030 
12,iai,800 
2,167,700 
86,000 
1,465.900 
6,253,836 
8,900,991 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  and 
exports  in  1872 : 


COLONIES. 


New  South  WalM. 

Victoria 

Sonth  Anstralia... 
West  Anstralia. . .  • . 
Tasmania. 

Sueensland 
ew  Zealand. 


Impotti. 


£9.609,606 

18.689,629 

2,801,780 

226,666 

807,182 

2.434,486 

4,078,198 


£11,94'(,032 

18,871.194 

8,624.075 

209,196 

866.131 

2,560,888 

6,190.065 


The  latest  data  concerning  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs are  as  follows : 


OOLONIEa 

RdHnad*. 

T«l«gnplk-WIni. 

New  Sonth  Wales. . . . 
Victoris 

406 
440 
190 
16 
45 
218 
106 

6,114 
8,472 
8,728 

600 

291<Unefl), 
1,811 
4,011 

Sonth  Anstmlia 

West  Anstralia 

Tasmania 

Queensland 

New  Zealand 
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The  Utest  statistics  of  live-stock  are 

as  fbl- 

• 

COLONIES. 

Hmmi. 

UorM^Cat- 

tla. 

ShMp. 

Hogfl. 

Sew  8o«th  Wales, 

Victoria.... r 

Sooth  AutnOla... 
WestAmtana.... 

TumaaJa 

Unea^iaad* 

^«w  Zealand 

804,100 
181,648 
82.215 
25.268 
24.244 
98,910 
81,028 

2,014,888 

921,678 

169,154 

44,560 

104,594 

16,278,097 
10,002,881 
4,900,687 
688,290 
1,896,868 
7,408,884 
9,700,629 

218,198 
177,447 
98,486 
19,749 
58,927 
82,707 
151,460 

AUSTRO-HUKGARIAN  MONARCHY,  an 
empire  in  Oentral  Europe.  Emperor,  Francis 
Joseph  Lj  bom  Angnst  18,  1880;  saoceeded 
his  ancle,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  on  De- 
cember 2,  1848.  Heir-apparent  to  the  throne, 
Archdake  Rndolphns,  bom  Angast  21,  1858. 
Area  of  the  monarchy,  240,848  square  miles ; 
popnlation,  according  to  the  census  of  1869, 
30,901,485.  The  area  of  cis-Leithan  Austria 
(the  lands  represented  in  the  Reichsrath)  is 
1 15,906  square  miles ;  population  at  the  end  of 
1S74,  officially  estimated  at  21,169,841.  The 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber 81, 1869,  by  adding  the  average  percentage 
of  increase,  as  it  results  from  the  census  of  1869 
and  that  of  1867.  It  was  distributed  among 
the  different  crown-lands  as  follows : 


T>k»M4*«*if  la  1014 

Anrtria  below  thaBmii 2,087,980 

Aaauia  above  the  Enas 741,918 

SalBlmrg 168,896 

Styria 1,164,512 

Garinthla 888.045 

Carnlola. 468,065 

Trteate. 182,274 

G6fita  and  Oradlaca 212,849 

Irtria 266,808 

TjrroL 787,494 

torarlberg 108,841 

Bobeoila 8,287,944 

Moravia 2,056,081 

SUeeia. 544,459 

Oallda 5,8;7,798 

Bokowina 587,815 

Dalmatla 460,837 

Total 21,160,841 

Of  the  total  population,  10,808,487  were  of 
the  male,  and  10,865,904  of  the  female  sex. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1878  was  198,886, 
of  births  829,947  (429,824  males,  400,628  fe- 
males). Of  the  children  bom  aliye,  712,109 
were  legitimate,  and  98,727  illegitimate;  of 
triose  still-bom,  16^420  were  legitimate,  and 
3.691  illegitimate.  The  number  of  twins  was 
1<^,530.  The  number  of  deaths  was  679,896 
(Sc4.d8S  male,  and  825,068  female). 

The  nunistry  for  the  common  affairs  of  the 
empire  consisted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
of  Count  Andrassy,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  of  the  Impenal  House  (appointed  1871) ; 
Baron  von  Holzgethan,  Minister  of  the  Finances 
(f  the  Empire  (appointed  January,  1872) ;  and 
Baron  Kubn  von  kuhnenfeld,  Minister  of  War 
(appointed  January,  1868). 

The  ministry  of  cis-Leithan  Austria  was  com- 
posed of  Prince  Adolf  von  Auersperg,  Presi- 
dent; J.  Lasser  Baron  von  BoUheim,  Interior ; 
0.  TOO  Btremayr,  Public  Works  and  Instrac- 
tJoD ;  Glaser,  Justice ;  Banhans,  Oommerce  and 


Political  Economy ;  J.  Ritter  von  Chlumecky, 
Agriculture  (all  appointed  November,  1871); 
Baron  von  Pretis-Oagnodo,  Finances  (January, 
1872) ;  Colonel  Horst,  Defense  of  the  Country 
(appointed  pro  tern,  November,  1871 ;  definite- 
ly, March,  1872) ;  J.  Unger  (November,  1871), 
and  Fl.  Ziemialkovski  (April,  1878),  ministers 
without  portfolio. 

According  to  the  common  budget  of  the 
whole  empire  for  the  year  1874,  the  amount 
required  for  the  ordinary  branches  of  adminis- 
tration was  116,864,602  florins;  the  receipts 
for  the  same  branches  were  estimated  at  5,- 
816,125  11. ;  the  receipts  from  customs  at  17,- 
500,000  fl. ;  leaving  98,049,878  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  Austria  Proper  and  Hungary  (the 
former  contributing  70  per  cent,  and  tiiie  lattei^ 
80  per  cent.).  The  cis-Leithan  budget  for  1878 
estimates  the  revenue  at  898,677,697  fl.,  and 
the  expenditures  at  889,929,292  fl.  The  com- 
mon debt  in  1872  amounted  to  412,001,964 
fl. ;  the  debt  of  cis-Leithan  Austria  at  2,698,- 
495,790  fl.  The  army  on  the  peace-footing 
numbered,  in  August,  1878,  288,125,  and  on 
the  war -footing  1,098,979  men.  The  navy 
numbered  68  vessels;  tonnage,  107,470. 

The  total  number  of  savings-banks,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1878,  was  259  (agamst  211  in 
1871);  the  number  of  depositors,  1,207,688; 
ditto  of  deposits,  482,768,182.  They  are  very 
unequally  distributed  among  the  several  prov- 
inces, and,  in  some  of  them,  are  barely  known, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table : 


novufCBs. 


Lower  AaBtrla 

Upper  Aoftria. 

Salabiin: 

Styria.... 

Catlnthla. 

Carnlola 

Trieste,  GOritz,  Gradisca, 

and  Istrla 

Tyrol  and  VorarlbezK. 

Bohemia . .  .*. 

Moravia 

Blleaia. 

Gallcla. 

Bakowina 

Dalmatla 


Total. 


Baab. 

Dtporflon> 

49 

8o6,84o 

S5 

100,768 

S 

18,868 

40 

170,761 

6 

96,874 

% 

96,266 

9 

7,668 

IS 

60,588 

67 

811,468 

87 

68,718 

19 

90.785 

12 

88,710 

1 

9,180 

S 

861 

219 

1,807,688 

DapoaMk 

168,660,604 

84,901,685 

4,806,184 

68,918,488 

9,046,895 

9,065,688 

9,509,619 

12,299,888 

147,089,897 

91,187,678 

4.182,840 

10,188,197 

1,018,948 

148,619 

489,768,188 


The  universities  of  Austria  had,  during  the 
summer  of  1878,  the  following  number  of  pro* 
fessors  and  students : 


UNIVKBSITIfiS. 


Vienna 

Grits. 

Innepmck.. 

Prafme 

Lembei^ . . . 
Crioow..... 


Totol. 


Btuhsti. 

8,440 
986 

640 
1.811 


570 


8,818 


Of  the  Students,  7,687  were  Austrians,  and 
681  were  foreigners.  With  regard  to  their  na- 
tionality, 8,699  were  Germans,  1,666  Czechs, 
1,219  Poles,  489  Ruthenes,  618  Slovens,  Groats, 
and  Serbians;   889  Italians,  Ladinifims,  and 


u 
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Frialians;  51  RoumaniaDs,  818  Magyars,  and 
89  others.  The  number  of  technical  high- 
schools  is  eight,  which,  in  1878,  had  the  al- 
lowing number  of  professors  and  students: 


mOH-SCHOOT& 


Vienna  

Grita 

Pra^ae  (Q«rman). 
(Czechic). 

Br&nn 

Lcraberg 

Cracow ., 


ToUI. 


StodMlfc 

1,076 
815 
461 
713 
166 
858 
2Vt 

8,491 


Among  the  other  special  high-schools  there 
were  2  for  agriculture,  2  for  mining,  and  4 
commercial  academies.  Of  special  theological 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  theological  faculties 
of  the  universities,  the  Roman  Oatholio  Ohurch 
had  40,  with  189  professors  and  1,449  students ; 
the  Greek  Catholic  Ohurch,  1,  with  8  profess- 
ors and  21  students ;  the  Armenian  Oatholic,  1, 
with  2  professors  and  5  students ;  the  Oriental 
Greek  Ohurch,  2,  with  8  professsors  and  65 
students ;  the  Evangelical  Ohurch,  1,  with  25 
professors  and  1,580  students.  The  number 
of  gymnasia  was  98,  with  1,685  professors  and 
22,669  students;  that  of  Real-gymnasia,  58, 
with  658  professors  and  8,182  students ;  that 
of  Realschnlen,  67,  with  1,210  professors  and 
21,187  students. 

The  total  number  of  periodicals  published  in 
cis-Leithan  Austria,  in  1872,  was  885,  of  which 
259  were  devoted  to  politics,  97  to  political 
economy,  58  to  agriculture  and  forestry,  48  to 
industry,  84  to  medicine  and  natural  science, 
14  to  Law,  52  to  pedagogy  (including  12  de- 
voted to  stenography),  22  to  theology  and  re- 
ligion, 8  to  history,  8  to  military  affairs,  18  to 
literature,  58  to  belles-lettres,  88  to  humor,  22 
to  the  theatre,  music,  and  art ;  12  to  fashion, 
10  to  the  entertainment  of  children,  9  to  sport, 
bunting,  gymnastics,  rifle  associations,  and  fire- 
oompanies ;  51  were  local  non-political  news- 
papers, and  42  commercial  and  advertising 
sheets.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  pa- 
pers were  published  in  the  German  language, 
189  in  Slavic  dialects  (110  in  Ozechic,  50  in 
Polisb,  14  in  Slavonic,  11  in  Ruthenian,  and  4 
in  Illyrian) ;  48  in  Italian,  5  in  French,  2  in 
Greelc,  1  each  in  English,  Hungarian,  and  Rou- 
manian ;  10  in  Hebrew,  some  of  which,  iiow- 
ever,  were  printed  in  German  letters.  Ninety- 
eight  papers  were  issued  daily  (14  twice  a 
day),  274  weekly,  52  twice  a  week,  28  three 
times  a  week,  45  three  times  a  month,  172 
twice  a  month,  152  once  a  month,  2  from  six 
to  ten  times  a  year,  and  12  four  times  a  year. 
The  largest  number  of  periodicals  is  published 
in  the  crown-land  of  Lower  Austria  (370,  of 
which  857  belong  to  the  city  of  Yienna),  the 
smallest  in  the  Bukowina  (2). 

The  agricultural  produce  in  1872  was  es- 
timated at  1,484,860,248  florins.  The  chief 
products  were  wheat,  11,226,189  hectolitres, 
valued  at  108,149,467  florins;  rye,  28,490,765 


hectolitres,  valued  at  146,861,414  florins ;  bar- 
ley,  17,367,828  hectolitres,  valued  at  102,64^,- 
827  florins ;  oats,  84,984,608  hectolitres,  valued 
at  107,502,277  florins;  potatoes,  75,227,410 
hectolitres,  valued  at  185,876,420  florins;  hay, 
7,487,676,111  kilogrammes,  valued  at  188,533,- 
868  florins.  The  money  value  of  the  mining 
produce  was  estimated,  in  the  same  year,  at 
41,698,087  florins,  and  the  number  of  })er50]i9 
employed  in  the  mining  industry  was  86,728 ; 
the  money  value  of  the  produce  of  the  smelt- 
ing-houses  was  80,994,464  florins,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  was  12, 178.  The  num- 
ber of  beet-sugar  manufactories,  in  1872,  was 
288,  and  the  number  of  beets  used  81,865,287 
zoUcentner.  Of  the  2,887  breweries,  the  largest 
number  (956)  was  in  Bohemia ;  Upper  Austria 
had  269 ;  Moravia,  249 ;  Galicia,  245 ;  Oariii- 
thia,  187 ;  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  133 ;  Lower 
Austria,  112.  The  number  of  distilleries  was 
44,047,  of  which  11,618  were  in  Tyrol  aud 
Vorarlberg,  9,790  in  Styria,  5,614  in  Lower 
Austria,  4,859  in  the  Littoral,  8,705  in  Salz- 
burg, 3,543  in  Otfinthia,  and  8,017  in  C&r- 
niola. 

The  commerce  of  the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
monarchy,  in  1872,  was  as  follows : 


Atutro-Himsariaii  OaBtoms 
Union  wlthoat  preciooB 
metalp 

AuBtro-Hmigailaii  Caetoraa 
Union— preciooB  metals. . . 

CoBtomB  Territory  of  D&l- 
matiB 


Importta 


Fkifni. 
618,726,867 
86,600,769 
9,346,981 


SXpOttia 


387,963.537 

66,148,689 

6,879,991 


The  First  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany had,  in  1872,  156  steamers  and  574 
towing-boats :  income,  18,261,918  florins;  ex- 
penditures, 12,697,746  florins;  surplus,  564,172 
florins.  The  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 
the  Austrian  Uoyds  had,  in  1872,  69  steamers : 
income,  10,551,014  florins;  expenditures,  9,- 
287,579  florins ;  surplus,  1,268,417  florins. 

The  commercial  navy,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1872,  was  composed  as  follows : 


NAVY. 


Trieste  and  Territory. 
QOritz  and  GradiBca. . . 

iBtria 

Dalmatia 


Toui. 


461 

186 

1,692 

4,506 


6,688 


TOBBAg** 


1,007 
99,588 
94,846 


976,980 


Mm. 


4,135 

419 

6,096 

14,SM 


96,034 


The  number  of  now  vessels  built,  in  1872, 
was  479,  tonnage,  12,138 ;  of  vessels  repaired, 
214,  tonnage,  7,986. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  Austrian 
ports,  during  the  year  1872,  was  as  follows : 


No.  of 

PBOVXNOBB. 

SNTBBBD. 

OLX^BU>. 

TviM. 

VmmIi. 

TOOB. 

VmwIi. 

Tom. 

% 

4 

88 
66 

TrieBOe  and 
Territory. 

GOritz  and 
GradiBca. 

iBtria. 

Dalmatia... 

9,906 

1,179 
18,906 
12,963 

1,001.789 

99,993 
1.698,467 
1,195,195 

9,090 

1,199 
19.186 
19,9S4 

966,840 

19,409 
1,618,016 
1,194.238 
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The  number  of  post-offices,  at  the  end  of  the  in  session  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1874  fin« 
fear  1872,  was  8,824;  the  number  of  private  ished  their  labors  on  January  17th,  with  the 
letters  forwarded  to  places  in  Austria,  122,-  exception  of  that  of  Trieste.  Several  of  the 
397,078 ;  of  official  letters,  18,082,190 ;  of  news-  Diets  were  occupied  with  a  new  regulation  of 
papers  sent,  55,758,688 ;  number  of  private  school  affairs,  and  the  Conservatives  and  Lib- 
letters  sent  abroad,  82,445,099 ;  of  official  let-  eral  parties,  as  might  be  expected,  had  severe 
tera,  2,014,841;  of  postal  cards,  15,549,700.  conflicts,  the  general  result  of  which  was  not 

The  Austrian  Government  is  beginning  to  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Liberal  party.  In 
bestow  close  attention  upon  the  development  the  Moravian  Diet,  the  Government  was  vehe- 
of  the  Landwehr.  Regimental  schools  of  in-  mently  attacked  by  several  Czechic  deputies, 
stroctioQ  already  exist  for  the  improvement  of  but  supported  by  the  mfgority. 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  various  bat-  Tlie  Reiohsrath  reassembled  in  Vienna  on 
taliona  during  their  eight  weeks  of  annual  January  28d.  The  Catholic  party  entered  the 
training;  but  to  extend  the  period  for  these  year  with  the  hope  that  the  influence  of  the 
would,  of  course,  involve  heavy  expense,  and  Church  upon  the  court  was  still  sufficiently 
the  chief  object  of  the  new  measures  intro-  strong  to  defeat  the  four  liberal  church  laws, 
duced  is,  therefore,  to  improve  the  instruction  which  the  ministry,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
ef the  better  class  who  are  to  officer  the  force,  quest  of  the  Liberal  mfgority  of  the  Reichsrath, 
For  this  purpose  a  central  school  is  established  was  known  to  have  prepared.  The  hope  was 
at  the  headquarters  of  each  of  the  seven  great  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor,  when 
Landwehr  districts,  with  a  staff  of  instructors  the  ministry  submitted  to  him  the  first  draft 
chosen  by  the  commandant,  who  is  to  give  of  the  laws,  referred  it  to  Bishop  Eutscher, 
the  preference  to  officers  of  the  regular  army,  who  holds  an  appointment  in  the  Ministry  of 
should  such  present  themselves,  who  have  Instruction,  for  an  elaborate  report,  and  that 
been  employed  already  in  instruction.  He  is  the  bishop  strongly  advised  the  Emperor  not 
slso  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  the  objects  of  to  sanction  the  ministerial  draft.  The  minis- 
the  school  and  its  advantages  known  to  the  terial  Council,  at  a  meeting  held  under  the 
proper  classes  of  his  district.  At  each  there  is  presidency  of  the  Emperor  on  January  18th, 
to  be  a  regular  daily  course  of  theoretical  prevailed,  however,  upon  the  Emperor  to  al- 
stady,  chiefly  in  military  subjects,  and  lasting  low  the  hiws  to  be  laid  before  the  Reichsrath. 
from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  81st  of  July,  The  four  laws  were:  1.  A  law  for  the  regula- 
followed  by  two  montlus  of  practical  instruc-  tion  of  the  external  legal  relations  of  the 
tion.  Bat,  in  addition,  there  are  to  be  reflrular  CathoKo  Church,  embracing  the  formal  aboli- 
evening  classes  for  those  candidates  who  have  tion  of  the  Concordat  of  1855,  and  the  co- 
occupations  of  their  own  in  the  daytime,  who  operation  of  the  Gt>vernment  in  the  appoint- 
may  then  go  through  the  whole  course  without  ments  made  by  the  bishops  for  ecclesiastical 
interfering  with  their  civil  parsnits.  Toungmen  benefices,  defining  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
who  have  been  under  training  in  the  Land-  jurisdiction,  regulating  the  right  of  the  state 
wehr,  and  are  specially  reported  on  as  apt  sol-  with  regard  to  the  faculties  of  Ca^olic  theol- 
diers,  are  eligible  as  candidates,  as  are  those  ogy  at  the  universities,  regulating  the  eccle- 
who  have  been  made  non-commissioned  offi-  siastical  corporations,  the  ecclesiastical  patron- 
eers,  and  done  well  in  the  regimental  school,  age,  the  superintendence  of  the  state  over  the 
Bat  others  who  have  not  been  out  for  training,  administration  of  the  Church ;  2.  A  law  for 
and  desire  to  qualify  for  Landwehr  commis-  regulating  the  external  legul  relations  of  monas- 
»ona,  are  also  to  be  admitted,  a  moderate  edu-  tic  communities,  and  vindicating  for  the  state 
estionaltestbeingin  all  cases  provided  by  proper  the  right  to  ^ow  or  to  forbid  the  establish- 
school  certificates  where  they  can  be  produced,  ment  of  monasteries,  and  to  inspect  them,  and 
or  by  direct  qualifying  examination  where  none  for  all  the  members  of  such  communities  to 
soch  are  forthcoming.  There  is  no  limit  fixed  leave  them  at  any  time  after  notifying  the  civil 
to  the  number  of  pupils ;  but  those  who  have  magistrate  of  their  intention ;  3.  A  law  for 
not  served  in  training  can  only  be  admitted  taxing  ecclesiastical  property  for  the  purpose 
entirely  at  their  own  expense,  which  is  also  the  of  improving  tlie  revenue  of  the  lower  clergy ; 
role  for  any  Landwehr  officer  who  may  attend  4.  A  law  regulating  the  legal  recognition  of 
on  his  own  application  for  the  purpose  of  self-  religious  denominations.  The  Reichsrath,  on 
hnprovement.  These  last,  of  course,  are  sub-  February  6th,  referred  the  four  laws  to  a  sub- 
ject to  no  examination  at  the  close  of  the  committee  of  seven  members,  and  appointed 
coarse ;  but  the  others  have  then  to  appear  another  committee  of  five  members  to  draft  a 
before  a  jury  composed  in  part  of  Landwehr  law  for  reforms  in  the  state  laws  concerning 
officers  of  standing  and  in  part  of  professors,  marriage.  The  discussion  of  the  laws  in  the 
According  to  the  result  of  the  final  examina-  Reichsrath  began  on  March  5th.  The  opponents 
tion,  the  pupils  are  to  be  either  rejected  alto-  of  the  laws,  Count  Hohenwart,  Greuter,  Prince 
gether,  recommended  to  come  up  again  for  Czartoryski,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  most 
another  annual  course,  or  noted  to  receive  a  of  the  Poles,  Weiss  von  Starkenfels,  and  many 
oommission  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  others,  warned  against  arousing  an  oppoaition 
en  the  successful  list.  of  the- Church  against  the  Government,  which 

The  provincial  Diets  of  Austria  which  were  was  already  endangered  by  political  and  na« 
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BAPTISTS. 


OOUNTIUfiS. 


North  Aubbioa  : 

CanAda 

Graud  ligne  MiBsion. 

Mexico 

New  Bmnswlck. 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Bdward  Island. 

United  States 

West  Indies : 

Bahamas 

Hayti 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 


Total 


Ettbopi: 

Denmark... 
Kngland..... 

France 

Germany..... 

Greece 

Holland  .... 

Ireland. 

Italy 

Norway..... 

Poland 

KosBia...... 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Turkey 

Wales 


Total. 
Abia: 

Assam 

Bnrmah... 
Oeyloo..... 

China 

Hindoetan. 
Japan  .... 

Karen 

Shans 

Siam 

TeloogooB 


Total.... 

Afbioa: 

Cape  Colony. 
CamarooDS... 

Liberia 

St  Helena.... 


Total 

AVBTBAIiASIA  : 

New  Sonth  Wales. 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  Anatralla. . . 

Tasmania 

Victoria. 


Total. 
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1 
893 


908 


81 

"i 


10 

"i 


66 
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897 

10 

8 

188 

166 

14 

20J»0 

6 
1 

94 
8 


91;M5 

17 

1,973 

12 

106 

1 

1 

40 

7 

IS 

9 

6 

104 

4 

SSI 

8 

1 

6SS 


8,088 

8 
17 

40 


880 
1 

4 
0 


4S6 

6 
4 

SO 
1 


81 

84 

9 
12 
45 

6 

48 


8i      144 


Grand  total 968  84,918  16,092  8,018,739 
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18,598 

8 
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86 
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18,069 

17 

1,740 
8 

870 
1 
4 
85 
7 
6 
8 
6 
76 
4 

167 
8 
1 

874 


8,706 

81 
80 

8 
98 
41 

8 
79 

1 

8 
15 


806 

5 

8 

16 

1 


86 

16 

7 
7 

86 
4 

89 


91 


17,541 


161 
10,616 
18,091 
880 
1,688,989 

8,887 

100 

80,600 

484 


1,705,887 


1»« 

177,881 

674 

19,808 


nevolent  oontribuiioDa  of  the  dmrohes  end 
Sunday-schools,  reported  in  1878,  was  $3,988,- 
909.81.  Ten  theological  seminaries  reported 
for  1878:  instmotors,  46 ;  students,  441 ;  yalne 
of  property,  $1,125,000;  amount  of  endow- 
ments, $1,001,000;  volumes  in  libraries,  48,000. 
Tlurty-five  colleges  and  universitieB  reported : 
instructors,  291 ;  students,  5,066 ;  total  value 
of  property,  $5,519,688;  amount  of  endow- 
ments, $3,012,000 ;  volumes  in  libraries,  149,- 
684.  Sixty  academies,  senunaries,  institiites, 
and  female  colleges,  reported :  inBtmotora, 
889 ;  students,  5,478 ;  total  value  of  property, 
$2,029,000 ;  amount  of  endowments,  $262,135. 
According  to  the  Ammiean  Baptiat  Year^ 
Book  for  1875,  liie  statistics  of  assooiationB, 
churches,  ministers,  and  members,  were  in  the 
preceding  year  as  follows: 
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1,498 

877 

8u0 

1,168 

1,489 

7,096 

800 

9,886 

880 

109 

54,004 


STATIS  AKD  TEBIU- 
TORIXS. 


875,046 

498 

1,089 

635 

880 

4,065 

10 

16,188 

14 

164 

8,861 


86,854 

868 

120 

1,850 

800 


1,980 

818 
619 
960 

1,680 
190 

1,800 


5,113 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  Baptist  associations,  their  churches, 
ministers,  and  members,  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  baptisms  reported 
in  1878,  in  all  countries,  was  77,767. 

I.  Rboulab  Baptists  in  AMBsioA.'-The 
Ameriean  Baptist  Ysar-BooJ^  for  1874,  gives 
the  following  statistics  of  the  Bi^tist  churches 
in  the  United  States :  Number  of  associations, 
890;  of  churches,  20,520;  of  ministers,  12,598; 
of  members,  1,633,989. 

The  number  of  baptisms  reported  during 
1873  wns  70,162.  The  number  of  Sunday- 
schools  was  9,222.    The  total  amount  of  be- 
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Florida 
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Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MisBOori 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampataire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Toric 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennaylvanta 

Rhode  Ittland 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Yermont 

VirRinU 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 
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90 
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68,914 
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93,939 

104,319 
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16 

8,815 

146.686 

224 

94.747 
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The  anniversaries  of  the  NortherA  Baptist 
societies  of  the  United  States  were  held  at 
Washington,  D.  0.,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
Bible  and  Publieation  Society^  on  May  22d. 
The  oooasion  was  the  completion  of  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  the  sooiety^s  existenoe,  and  was 
marked  by  the  observance  of  special  jnbike 
services.  The  Hon.  James  L.  Howard,  of  Con- 
necticut, presided.    The  report  of  the  board 
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reriewed  the  history  and  work  of  the  aooiety  added  to  the  library  of  the  society  dariDg  the 

fjf  the  preceding  fifty  years.    The  receipts  year.    The  library  now  contained  6,802  vol- 

during  the  period  of  its  existence  had  been:  umes,  and  about  14,000  unbound  pamphlets, 

in  the  bosineee  department,  $8,162,088.86 ;  in  The  society  had  received  bequests  amounting 

the  mianonary  department,  $790,224.86 ;  rnak*  to  $14,000 ,  and  an  annuity  of  $500.   The  mone- 

log  a  total  of  $8,061,268.71.    Its  annual  re*  tary  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  about  $400. 

ceipts  had  grown  from  $872.80  in  its  first  year  The  Eev.  Howard  Malcolm,  D.  D.,  was  re- 

to  $430,854.98  in  the  year  just  completed.   For  elected  president  of  the  society, 

the  first  sixteen  years  the  society  had  limited  The  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Board  of  Coun- 

itself  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  tracts  dlors  of  the  American  Baptist  Educational 

In  1840  its  ooQstitntion  was  so  amended  as  to  CommiBnan  was  held  at  Washington,  May  28d. 

make  its  vork  embrace  also  volumes,  partio-  The  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  presided.    The 

alariy  Sunday-achool  books.    It  had  now  on  commission  had  made  appeals  to  the  public  in 

its  list   1,186   publications  of  all  kinda.    It  behalf  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 

pablished  also  five  periodicals.    The  number  Seminary,,  and  William  Jewell  College,  Mis- 

of  pages  embraced   in  the  publications  of  sourL    During  the  year  the  Rochester  Theo* 

fifty  years  was  8,824^104^466.  The  receipts  of  logical  Seminary  and  Dennison  University  had 

the  society  for  the  last  year  were  reported  to  been  endowed.    An  appeal  was  made  to  the 

bave  been :  in  the  business  department,  $860,-  commission  in  behalf  of  Snake  Forest  College, 

6M.10;  in  the  benevolent  department,  $71,-  N.C.,  whose  endowment  of  $100,000  had  been 

240.15 ;  total,  $481,986.26.    Its  disbursements  swept  away  by  tiie  war,  and  of  the  Columbian 

had  been  ^14,246.89.    At  the  request  of  the  University.   Addresses  were  made  on  the  pro* 

hoard,  a  oommittee  of  seven  persons  was  ap«  posed  movement  to  enlarge  the  endowments 

pointed  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  all  the  Baptist  educational  institutions  in  the 

of  the  society  whether  any  improved  method  United  States  as  a  centennial  celebration,  to  be 

can  be  adopted  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  completed  in  1876. 

The  anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Home  Mission  Society  was  held  at  Washings  Baptist  Minionwry  Union  was  held  at  Wash- 
ton,  May  Sdd.  The  total  receipts  of  the  soci*  ington.  May  26th.  The  receipts  of  the  Union 
ety  for  the  year  were  reported  to  have  been  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1874,  were  re- 
|S57,257.86,  and  its  expenditures,  $247,427.-  ported  to  have  been :  from  rc^lar  donations 
74.  Of  these  amounts  $60,874.86  had  been  re-  of  churches  and  individuals,  $166,818.46 ;  from 
ceived,  and  $48^28.17  expended  <hi  account  epecial  ^Hhank-offbrings,**  $20,248.84;  from 
of  the  Church-Edifice  ftind.  Contributions  legacies,  $28,764.77;  from  woman *s  societies, 
had  been  received  from  forty-six  States  and  $88,878.27;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $18,- 
Territoriea.  It  was  shown  in  tbe  report  that,  840.67 ;  making  a  total  of  $261,680.91.  This 
in  1859-'60,  only  nineteen,  and  in  1868-'69  amount  was  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding, 
only  thirty-two  States  and  Territories  had  oon*  or  of  any  previous  year,  by  $46,480.21.  The 
tnbnted  to  the  treasury  of  the  society.  Three  year  had  begnn  with  a  balance  against  the 
liondred  and  eighty-five  missionaries  had  been  treasury  of  $42,069.64.  The  appropriations 
employed,  under  whose  labors  one  hundred  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  were  $247,240.- 
tnd  thirteen  new  Baptist  churches  had  been  07,  making  in  all  $289,809.71  to  be  provided 
organized,  and  2,264  persons  had  been  bap*  for.  A  special  effort  was  made  in  June  to 
tized.  The  churches  under  their  care  had  meet  the  deficit  by  what  were  called  ^^  thank- 
eoDtribated  $18,600  to  the  cause  of  home  mis-  offerings."  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  balance 
ssoDs.  The  reports  from  the  freedraen's  schools  against  tiie  treasury  had  been  reduced  to  $27,- 
were  favorable.  Applications  had  been  re-  778.80.  Sixteen  new  missionaries  had  been 
e«iTed  in  the  church-building  department,  for  sent  out  during  the  year,  four  of  whom  were 
aid  in  bailding  houses  of  worship,  from  one  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Baptist 
hundred  and  twenty  churches,  and  had  been  Missionary  societies,  and  eight  missionaries  had 
meted  in  the  cases  of  sixty  of  them.  The  returned  to  their  fields  after  visits  to  the 
▼hole  amount  appropriated  in  these  instances  United  States.  The  report  of  the  board 
was  Dearly  $50,000.  A  resolution  was  passed  raised  a  question  whether  the  progress  of  the 
bj  the  society  favoring  cooperation  with  the  work  in  some  parts  of  the  field  would  not  be 
Baptist  Historioal  Society.  A  resolution  was  advanced  by  adopting  a  policy  of  appointing  un- 
tlso  unanimously  adopted,  expressing  the  wish  married  men  as  missionaries.  The  subject  was 
that  the  remembrances  of  the  recent  civil  con-  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported:  1. 
fiict  in  the  United  States  might  be  blotted  That  the  question  was  one  to  be  determined 
oQt,  and  that  the  exchange  of  correspondence  by  circumstances ;  2.  That,  in  general,  the 
and  of  fraternal  delegates  with  tbe  Southern  chief  personal  interests  to  be  relied  upon  in 
BaptiBt  Convention  might  be  continued.  the  missionary  work  were  the  married  man 
The  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  American  and  his  household ;  8.  That,  when  special  cir- 
Bapiist  Historical  Society  was  held  in  Wash-  cumstances  seemed  to  call  fbr  such  action,  the 
i&gton,  May  27th.  The  report  of  the  corre-  board  should  be  free  to  employ  unmarried  men., 
fpooding  secretary  showed  that  447  books,  Two  women's  missionai^  societies  work  in. 
T89  pamphlets,  and  62  manuscripts,  had  been  cooperation  with  the  American  Baptist  Mis* 
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sionary  Union :  the  Woman's  Baptut  Miuion^  The  Savihern  £apti$t   Oonieention  met  at 

ary  Society^  whose  chief  support  oomes  from  Jefferson,  Texas,  May  7th.    The  Rev.  James 

New  England  and  New  York,  and  the  Wofn-  P.  Boyce,  D.  D.,  of  Booth  Carolina,  was  re- 

art's  Missionary  Society  of  the  West,    The  re-  elected  president.    The  Foreign  Mission  Board 

oeipts  of  the  Eastern  society  for  the  year  were  reported  that,  in  all,  the  sum  of  $82,770.18  had 

$26,061,  and  those  of  the  Western  society  were  been  received  into  the  treasary  for  general 

$8,154.    The  Eastern  society  had  supported  missionary  purposes,  or  about  $4,000  more 

eleven   woman   missionaries,  thirteen  Bible-  than  had  been  received  during  the  previooi 

women,  and  one  native  preacher,  had  paid  year,  and  $10,000  more  than  the  average  aa* 

tlie  expenses  of  four  other  missionaries,  and  nnal  receipts  of  the  preceding  six  years.    Prac- 

had  aided   in    the   support  of  twenty  -  two  tically,  the  board  was  free  firom  debt.    Appli- 

schools,  with  1,151  pupils.  cations  for  appointment  to  missionary  work 

The  last  session  of  the  PftrmaA  jSoptiat  JKm-  had  been  received  from  eight  States.  Lack 
sionary  Convention  was  attended  by  fourteen  of  means,  however,  had  miule  the  board  on- 
male  missionaries,  five  female  missionaries,  thir*  able  to  employ  all  those  who  offered  them- 
teen  ordained  native  ministers,  twenty-five  un«  selves.  The  work  on  the  African  missona 
ordained  ministers,  and  eighty  other  persons,  had  been  temporarily  suspended.  The  con- 
The  sessions  occupied  five  days,  including  Snn-  vention  favored  its  resumption,  and  decided 
day.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  three  that  an  effort  should  be  niade  to  raise  for  it 
languages — ^the  Burmese,  the  Karen,  and  the  during  the  year  the  sum  of  $5,000.  The  sp- 
English.  Favorable  reports  were  received  from  pointment  of  colored  missionaries  in  prefer- 
nearly  all  the  stations.  The  work  had  been  once  to  white,  but  with  a  white  superintend- 
pushed  with  vigor  at  most  of  them,  and  encour-  ent,  was  recommended.  Thirty  missionaries 
aging  progress  had  been  made.  The  summary  and  three  native  assistants  had  been  em- 
of  the  returns  gave  a  total  of  875  churches,  88  ployed  in  China.  The  need  of  suitable  resi- 
ordained  and  388  unordained  preachers,  19,807  dences  for  the  missionaries  was  set  forth.  The 
members,  with  1,044  baptisms  during  the  year,  prospects  of  the  mission  in  Italy  were  regarded 
and  144  schools  with  6,179  pupils.  The  con-  as  hopeful.  One  American  missionary,  the 
tributions  of  the  churches  had  amounted  to  Rev.  George  B.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  and  five  Italian 
62,689  rupees,  or  about  $25,000.  evangelists,  were  at  work  in  this  field.    A  plan 

The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Amer-  was  adopted  for  the  future  support  of  the  For- 
iean  and  Foreian  Bible  Society  was  held  in  the  eign  Mission  Board.  It  contemplates  the  sub- 
city  of  New  York,  May  14th.  The  report  of  mission  of  careful  annual  estimates  by  the 
the  treasurer  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year  board ;  the  apportionment  of  the  amount  to 
to  have  been  $8,282,  and  the  expenditures  be  raised  among  the  States ;  the  appointment 
$8,194.77.  The  society  had  received  about  of  an  executive  committee  in  each  State;  the 
$1,500,000  since  its  beginning,  and  had  sent  distribution  of  ^^  mite-boxes "  to  every  Baptist 
out  nearly  6,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  family ;  the  presentation  of  the  mission- work 
most  of  them  entire,  in  many  languages.  Dur-  by  the  pastors  to  tiie  attention  of  the  churches; 
ing  the  past  year  it  had  given  to  the  destitute  the  payment  of  the  missionaries  quarterly  in 
in  the  United  States  2,665  Bibles  and  Testa-  advance,  the  money  to  be  borrowed  on  the 
ments,  and  had  sold  872  Bibles  and  Testaments,  credit  of  the  board  if  it  is  not  on  hand.  The 
A  committee,  appointed  to  confer  with  a  simi*  estimates  for  carrying  on  the  Foreign  Mission 
lar  committee  of  the  American  Bible  Union  work  during  the  ensuing  year  were  fixed  at 
with  a  view  to  the  consolidation  of  the  two  so-  $50,602. 

cieties,  reported  that  a  plan  of  union  had  been  The  receipts  of  the  Domestic  and  Indian 

approved  by  the  boards  of  both  societies.    The  Mission  and  Sunday-school  Board  during  the 

society  voted  to  authorize  the  plan  to  be  car-  year  had  been  $82,466,  but  had  been  exceeded 

ried  out.    The  new  society  is  to  be  called  the  by  the  expenses  $11,400.    Fifty-five  mission- 

*^  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Union."  aries  had  been  employed,  twenty -five  of  whom, 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Amer-  however,  had  been  dismissed  before  the  end  of 

ican  Bible  Union  was  held  in  New  York  City,  the  year  for  the  lack  of  funds.    Nineteen  other 

October  14th.    The  Rev.  Thomas  Armitage,  missionaries  had  been  in  service  among  the 

D.  D.,  presided.    The  report  of  the  treasurer  Indians.    The  Sunday-school  department  was 

showed  the  receipts  of  the  Union  for  the  year  $8,874  in  debt  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  new 

to  have  been  $(^!,217,  and  its  expenditures  Sunday-schools  had  been  organized,  in  which 

$69,609.    The  entire  receipts  since  the  society  were  5,001  scholars  and  teachers.    Two  ool- 

was  organized  were   shown   to   have   been  ored  students  had  been  aided.    The  debt  of 

$872,928.    The  proposition  and  plan  of  tiie  the  Domestic  and  Indian  Mission  department 

board  for  a  consolidation  with  the  American  remained  the  same  as  it  was  the  year  before, 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were  accepted,  and  viz.,  $11,411.24.    The  name  of  the  board  was 

committees  were  appointed  to  cooperate  with  changed  to  the  Home  Mission  Board,  and  it 

similar  committees  from  the  other  body  to  was  relieved  from  all  Sunday-school  work  as  a 

complete  the  union.    It  was  expected  that  specialty,  and  directed  henceforth  to  limit  its 

the  consolidation  would  be  perfected  in  May,  operations  to  the  support  of  ministers  of  the 

1875.  gospel.    The  convention  ordered  all  receipts 
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for  Sanday-school  work  to  be  applied  to  the 
Iii|aidation  of  debts,  and  all  other  available 
fands  to  be  appUed  for  the  same  purpose  as  fast 
as  consistent.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would 
require  $75,000  to  be  raised  during  the  year  to 
sustain  the  work  of  the  board  and  pay  its  debts. 
Th«  tnisteea  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  were  seeking  to  raise  the  sum  of 
|7j,0<)0  for  the  support  of  the  seminary  pend* 
ing  the  completion  of  its  endowment  and  its 
removal  to  its  permanent  seat  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  Forty  thousand  dollars  had  already  been 
pledged  to  this  purpose.  Upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  Uie  case  to  the  convention,  $20,000 
more  were  contributed. 

The  Eattem  CanftrenM  of  German  Baptist 
Chureh€9  and  ministers  met  at  Tavistock, 
Ontario,  September  10th.  Reports  from  the 
cborches  reported  the  whole  number  of  their 
members  to  be  8,792.  Four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight baptisms  had  been  made.  The 
WaUm  Co^ferenc€  met  at  Green  Garden, 
Hill  County,  111.,  September  10th.  The  sev- 
eral churches  reported  a  total  membership  of 
3,493  sonla,  with  458  Sunday-schools  and  8,192 
R-bolars.  The  total  amount  of  money  raised 
for  the  expenses  of  the  churches  and  for  benev- 
olent causes  and  other  enterprises  was  $40,051. 
Toe  Sunday-schools  had  also  contributed  the 
iom  of  $2,285.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
tvo  conferences  corresponds  with  the  eastern 
lioondary-line  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Ger- 
man Bi^tut  Union  Auoeiation,  or  "  Bundes 
Conference,"  is  composed  of  messengers  of  all 
the  churches  included  in  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  cimferences,  and  meets  every  three  years, 
lu  fourth  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  Dl., 
September  16th  to  28d.  Delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  Canada  West,  and  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
ind  Minnesota.  The  Rev.  G.  Sohulte,  of  New 
York,  was  elected  moderator;  Prof.  A.  Rau- 
^chenbusch  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  German 
department  of  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Twenty-two  young  men  had  received 
in^mction  in  this  department,  and  a  large 
Domber  were  ezpectea  the  next  year.  The 
receipts  of  the  German  Baptist  Publication 
Sdciety  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1874^ 
vere  reported  to  have  been  $19,978.15.  It 
vas  publiflhing  three  periodicals :  the  Sendbote^ 
weekly,  with  4,800  subscribers;  a  child's  paper, 
vith  8,500  subscribers ;  and  the  Sunday^aehaol 
Lenon$^  with  two  thousand  sabscribers.  This 
society  is  established  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It 
vas  oiiganixed  in  1865.  From  its  beginning  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1874,  it  had  published  79,- 
joO  copiea  of  sixty-eight  distinct  works. 

The  Baptist  Convention  of  Kova  Scotia^  New 
Brunnndkt  ^^  Prinee  Edward  Itland,  held  its 
tireoty -ninth  annual  meeting  at  St.  John,  N.  B., 
Utdnning  August  22d.  Judge  M.  Culley  was 
eliosen  president.  The  statistical  reports  fur- 
nifehed  by  the  minutes  of  the  associations  gave 
the  following  results: 


ASBOCIATIOKa 

ChoRhM. 

BmpUmaa* 

M..^ 

Kova  Scotia. 

We»tem  Association 

Central           "           

Saetera         "          

«7 
47 
61 

1,1S4 
976 
288 

9,460 
6,608 
8.848 

New  Brunswiek. 

Western  Association 

Bastem         ''          

m 

78 

06 

»,a8» 

146 
889 

19,905 

4,989 

6,846 

Prince  Bdward  Island 

188 

14 

486 
164 

10,898 
960 

Total 

8S8 

8,oai 

81,«B8 

The  net  increase  for  the  year  had  been  near- 
ly eight  per  cent.,  a  higher  rate  than  had  been 
attained  in  any  year  since  the  formation  of  the 
convention.  The  number  of  baptisms  also  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  year.  Twelve 
•  ministers  had  been  ordained  during  the  year. 
The  educational  interest  of  the  convention  is 
confined  ohieily  to  Acadia  College.  The  en- 
dowment fund  of  this  institution  amounted  to 
$43,857.22  paid  and  invested,  and  $21,854,^5 
of  notes.  The  college  had  thirty-seven  stu- 
dents. The  following  resolutions  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Education,  and 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention : 

JUaolvedy  That  the  oonvention  tender  its  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  friends  of  free  education  in 
New  Brunswiek,  on  the  success  which  has  crowned 
their  zealous  and  united  efforts,  whereby  the  de- 
signs of  the  advocates  of  sectarian  edneatfon  at  the 
publie  expense  have  been  defeated. 

Besolvedy  That  in  view  of  the  avowed  determina- 
tion of  certain  orffans  of  ultramontane  opinions,  in 
defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people,  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  the  non-sectarian  school  systems  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  alleged 
fact  that  in  some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  the  school  law 
of  that  province  is  openly  disoheyed,  a  committee  be 
appointed,  to  watoh  the  proceedings  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  n'ee  education,  and  to  take  such  steps  aa 
may  tend  to  the  exposure  and  removal  of  abuses. 

A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions 
was  held  August  25th.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  mission  funds  for  the  year  were  reported 
by  the  treasurer  to  have  been  $7,771.27.  The 
societies  had  three  missionaries  at  Bangkok, 
Siam,  two  at  Rangoon,  and  three  at  Tavoy, 
Burmah. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Baptist 
Borne  Missionary  Union  was  held  at  Parrs- 
borough,  July  10th  and  11th.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  reported  by  the  gen- 
eral agent  to  have  been  $6,251.22,  and  the 
Eayments  $5,292.27.  Fifty-six  missionaries 
ad  been  employed  for  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riods during  the  year.  Application  was  made 
from  the  association  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
to  be  received  into  the  Union  Home  Missionary 
work. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Borne 
Missionary  Convention  East^  of  Canada^  was 
held  in  Montreal  in  September.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  convention  extends  from  BelleviUe 
to  Quebec.  It  comprises  twenty-six  churches. 
The  treasurer  submitted  a  report  sbowiuff  his 
annual  expenditures  since  1870  to  have  been 
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aa  follows:  1870,  $800;  1871,  $1,062;  1872, 
$1,012;  1878,  $2,670;  1874,  $4,098.94.  His 
receipts  for  1874  had  been  $3,788.24,  leaving 
a  balance  dne  him  of  $2 1 8. 70.  The  convention 
nrged  the  chnrohes  to  increased  interest  in  the 
department  of  missionary  work  recently  estab- 
lished in  Oalcatta,  India,  by  the  Rev.  J.  MoLan- 
rin  and  his  wife. 

II.  Frsx-will  Baptists. — ^The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  the  Free-will  Baptist  Church, 
as  given  in  the  Free'Will  Baptist  Regiater  for 
1874: 


TKARLT  MBETmOS. 


New  Hampihire 

Maine  Western 

Maine  Central 

Penobeoot 

Vermont 

B.  Island  and  Massachusetts. . . 

Holland  Purchase 

Qenesee 

Sasqaebanna 

New  York  and  Pennsyivania.. 

St.  Lawrence 

Union 

Central  New  York. 

Pennt jlyania 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Central  Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio  RlTer 

Indiana 

Northern  Indiana 

Michigan 

8t.  Joseph*s  Yalley 

Illinois 

Southern  nitnois 

Wisconsin 

MlnneM>ta 

Minnesota  Sonthem 

Iowa 

Iowa  Northern 

Kansas 

Virginia  F.  B.  Association  .... 

LoulBiana 

OnUrio,  P.  Q 

Orlssa 

Shelb/  Association 

Liberty  Association 

Nine  quarterly  meetings  not 
connected  with  any  yearly 
meeting 

Churches  not  connected 


Total,  86  yearly  meetings.    1.471       1,178      7O,fiS0 


1S4 
67 
106 
110 
68 
47 
88 
96 
87 
43 
17 
18 
48 
18 
40 
86 
10 
54 
7 
19 
89 
90 
47 
66 
66 
94 
84 
89 
41 
18 
19 
91 
16 
6 
14 
97 


86 
11 


195 
61 
97 
79 
58 
54 
88 
97 
91 
81 
15 
11 
95 
10 
89 
19 
9 
88 
4 
10 
81 
11 
40 
48 
65 
17 
19 
95 
98 
9 
5 
18 
4 
7 
9 
16 


95 
9 


I 


8,650 

4.469 

6,895 

4,016 

8,908 

4.966 

9,111 

1,461 

1,464 

1,104 

788 

640 

9,197 

557 

i,vr4 

1.401 

681 

8,186 

900 

604 

8,886 

898 

1,689 

8,008 

9,645 

687 

665 

1,808 

1,960 

949 

708 

591 

664 

871 

67S 

1,606 


699 
800 


The  number  of  qnarterly  meetings  given  in 
the  tables  of  the  Beguter  is  163,  and  the  onm- 
her  of  licensed  preachers  121.  The  tables 
show  an  increase  from  1878  of  two  quarterly 
meetihgs,  twenty-five  ministers,  and  fifty*three 
members,  and  a  decrease  of  thirty-three  church- 
es. The  Begist&r  gives  a  list  of  twenty  •one  col- 
leges, academies,  and  other  literary  institutions 
under  the  care  or  patronage  of  the  Free-will 
Baptists.  There  are  a  number  of  associations 
of  Baptists  in  America,  which,  in  doctrine  and 
polity,  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  Free- 
will Baptists.  From  the  best  information  re« 
ceived  respecting  them,  they  are  supposed  to 
number  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  members. 

The  twenty-second  triennial  Gfeneral  Oon- 
ference  of  the  Free-will  Baptbts  in  the  United 


States  met  at  Providence,  R.  L,  October  7th. 
The  Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Dorzin,  of  New  Ebmpshire, 
was  chosen  moderator.    The  Committee  on 
Doctrine  and  Church  Polity  made  a  report,  on 
certain  questions  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them,  of  which  such  parts  were  adopted  as  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  Conference,  to  the  fol- 
io wins  effect :  To  the  question,  ^*  What  course 
should  be  pursued  by  our  churches  with  those 
who  join  other  churches  without  asking  a  letter 
from  us?"  answer  was   returned:  *'Such  a 
course  is  contrary  to  our  church  covenant ;  ^^  in 
answer  to  the  question,  ^'  When  members  are  re- 
ceived from  Pedo-Baptist  Churches  by  letter, 
and  ask  for  baptism  and  receive  it»  how  are 
they  to  be  returned — as  received  by  baptism 
or  by  letter  t "  the  direction  was  given  tlist 
they  be  returned  as  received  by  baptism*    It 
^  was  decided  not  to  be  a  violation  of  the  nsagaa 
of  the  denomination  to  seod  women  as  dele- 
gates to  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings,  and  to 
the  General  Conference.    It  was  declared  that 
*^  whereas  the  rite  of  communion  is  by  the 
New  Testament  left  wholly  to  the  diaoretion 
of  the  applioanty "  therefore  *^  the  Church  may 
not  presume  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  any 
Christian  to  participate  in  the  aaorament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper."    In  answer  to  Tarious  rd- 
solves  and  queries,  relative  to  the  reception  of 
members  by  letter  from  Pedo-Baptist  Churches, 
it  was  resolved :  ^*  That  we  beUeve  Christian 
baptism  to  be  a  personal  act  of  public  conse- 
cration to  Christ,  and  not  the  door  into  the 
Christian  Church ;  that  believers*  baptism,  and 
immersion  only  as  baptism,  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  our  church ;  "  and  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Free-will  Baptist 
denomination  to  admit  persons  to  full  mem- 
bership who  have  not  been  baptized  ^meraed), 
but   merely  sprinkled,  or   poured,   hut  that 
*^  persons  presenting  letters  from  other  evan- 
gdical  churches  may  be  received  by  assenting 
and  conforming  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of 
our  Church  in  the  future."    It  was  declared 
destructive  of  all  order  to  receive  and  accredit 
a  properly-expelled  minister  without  a   fall 
conference  with  the  body  expelling  him,  and 
not   in   accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
church,  ^^for  a  ministerial  council,  however 
called  or  organized,  to  assume  to  e:q>el  a  min- 
ister firom  the  denomination,  who  is  a  member 
in  good  standing  iji  one  of  our  churches."    It 
was  idso  decided  that  a  person  may  be  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Gk>neral  Conference  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  yearly  meeting  he  represents, 
provided  he  be  chosen  hy  the  body  he  repre- 
sents. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Merrill  made  a  report  of  his 
action  as  a  corresponding  messenger  to  the 
Church  of  Gk>d  in  Pennsylvania.  Ee  had  at- 
tended the  East  Pennsylvania  Elderships,  the 
principal  body  of  this  denomination,  and  had 
been  well  received.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
general  feeling,  among  those  whom  he  saw, 
that  the  two  denominations  were  essentially 
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one  in  prinoiple,  and  should  be  more  closely  ing  the  year  had  been  $14,968.65,  and  the  ex- 
identified.  The  members  of  the  Chnroh  of  penditnres  $16,055.24,  and  that  a  balance  re- 
God  were,  however,  tenacioos  in  regard  to  mained  in  the  treasury,  August  80,  1874.  of 
the  name  of  their  denomination.  Fraternal  $8,112.74.  The  yearns  receipts  for  the  Bible 
greetings  were  exchanged  with  the  American  and  Tract  caose  had  been  $89.27,  and  the  ex- 
Christiaa  Conference,  which  was  in  session  at  penditnres  $35.27.  One  hundred  dollars  had 
the  same  time  at  Stanfordville,  N.  T.,  and  a  been  added  to  the  permanent  fond,  and  that 
committee  was  appomted  to  confer  with  a  fond  now  amounted  to  $7,808.02.  The  society 
committee  of  that  body  as  to  the  propriety  had  the  charge  of  five  missionary  churches, 
snd  meana  of  uniting  the  two  bodies  into  one  with  ^71  members  and  648  Sunday  -  school 
eooference.  The  fact  was  observed  that  the  scholars.  Two  quarterly  meetings  had  been 
Free-will  Baptists  had  no  representative  at  the  formed  in  India  (those  of  Balason  and  Midni^ 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  pore),'  and  they  had  united  in  a  yeairly  meet- 
New  Yorli^  in  October,  1878.  That  such  an  mg  known  as  the  Orissa  Yearly  Meeting.  Five 
omission  might  not  again  ocoor,  a  resolution  male  and  eight  female  missionaries,  three  or* 
vss  passed  directing  *^the  consummation  of  dained  and  three  licensed  preachers,  twelve 
the  ordinary  denominational  relationship*'  be-  native  lay  preachers,  and  several  girls  employed 
treen  the  Conference  and  the  Evangelical  as  teachers,  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Alliance,  and  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Day  was  iq>point-  at  society.  A  printing-ofilce  was  in  operation 
ed  a  delegate  to  attend  the  next  session  of  the  at  Midnapore. 

Allianoe;  delegates  were  also  received  from  the  The  General  Conference  of  the  ISree  BaptuU 

Geoeral  JGsaionary  Convention  of  the  Disci-  in  2few  Bruniwich  met  October  12th.     The 

^es  of  Christ,  and  from  other  religious  bodies,  number  of  churches  was  reported  to  be  188,  ot 

BesolutiMia  were  passed  pledging  the  denom-  which  48  had  regular  pastoral  oversight;  the 

iuation  to  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  number  of  ordained  ministers  was  41,  of  whom 

from  the  nse,  mannfisoture,  and  sale  of  intend-  only  28  were  regularly  engaged  with  churches. 

Citing  liquors,  &voring  the  policy  of  prohibi-  Five^  hundred  and  thirty-three  additions  by 

tory  laws  and  the  support  of  friends  of  temper*  baptism  had  been  made  during  the  year. 

iDce  for  ofiSce,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  The  Dree  Baptiet  Cor^ferenee  in  Nona  Seotia 

the  efforts  of  the  women  in  behalf  of  temper-  numbers  thirty  churches,  fourteen  ordained 

sace.  ministers,  of  whom  thirteen  are  reported  as  in 

The  report  of  the  Sunday-Sehool  Union  to  active  service,  and  8,000  communicants.    One 

the  General  Conference  showed  its  work  to  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  added  to  the 

have  been  conducted  with  great  vigor.    De-  churches  by  baptism  in  the  last  ecclesiastical 

tailed   reports  were  given  from   887  out  of  year. 

1,504  ohorchea,  representing  56  out  of  161  quar-  III.  Sbvxitth-Dat  Baptists. — At  the  meet- 

terly  meetings,  which  showed  ^e  number  of  ing  of  the  General  Conference  of  this  body, 

scholars  in  sohods  connected  with  reporting  September  28d,  the  clerk  reported  that  there 

churchee  to  be  29,950,  and  the  number  of  were  88  churches  on  the  roll,  from  62  of 

teachers  2,646.     The  report  of  the  treasurer  which  reports  had  been  received.    Including 

of  the  Ed^ieation  Society^  made  at  its  annual  the  statistics  of  the  other  churches  as  given  in 

meeting  held  during  the  session  of  the  General  the  minutes  of  the  year  before,  the  whole  num- 

Conference,  showed  his  receipts  for  the  year  her  of  members  in  the  denomination  appeared 

to  have  been  $7,708.62,  and  his  expenditures  to  be  8,287.    The  net  increase  of  membership 

$6  J52.29.    The  total  receipts  of  the  Ptinting  reported  during  the  year  was  298.    Contribu- 

EkMiehment  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  for  the  preced-  tions  of  $8,217.10  to  benevolent  enterprises 

lag  three  years,  were  reported  to  the  €^n-  were  reported  from  thirty  churches, 

eral   Conference  to  have  been   $187,065.42.  The  receipts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist 

The  asaeta  of  the  establishment  were  valued  Bdaeational  Society  were  reported  at  its  an- 

it  $74,082.72,    and   its   liabilities  were   re-  niveraary,  September    25th,    to   have   been 

ported  to  be  $8,489.26.    The  receipts  of  the  $1,755.    The  policy  of  organizing  and  con- 

Home  Mittum  Boeietv  for  the  year  were  re-  ducting  schools  on  a  denominational  basis  was 

ported  at  tlie  annual  meeting,  held  October  innsted  upon. 

9th,  to  have  been  $9,110.82,  and  its  exp^idi-  The  receipts  of  the   Setenth-Bay  Baptiet 

tares  $8,290.81.    The  permanent  fond  amount-  Tkuet  Soeietyy  for  the  three  years  endmg  with 

ed  to  $4,694.97.    The  liabilities  of  the  sodety  its  anniversary  in  1874,  were  $9,677.44,  and  its 

were  $7,886.80,  and  its  assets  $6,261.80,  leav-  expenditures  $7,267.80,  leaving  a  balance  in  its 

hig  a  balance  against  it  of  $1,074.60.    More  treasury  of  $2,819.64. 

than  2,800  members  had  been  added  to  the  The  receipts  of  the  SewerUh-Bap  Baptiet 

Church  through  tiie  agency  of  the  society  in  Mienonary  Society  were  reoorted  at  its  anni- 

tbe  Sooth,  during  the  preceding  year.  versary,  Septemb^  24th,  to  nave  been  $4,080.- 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Mienanairy  Soei-  99.    A  balance  of  $811.48  over  the  expendi- 

«^,  made  at  the  annivcrrsary  held  during  the  tures  was  carried  to  a  new  account.    The  re- 

neednff  of  the  General  Conference,  showed  ceipts  of  the  society  for  the  meeting-house 

the  balaiice  in  the  treasury,  August  80,  1878,  fund  had  been  $82.68,  and  those  for  the  special 

tohave  been  $4^201.88;  that  the  receipts  dnr-  fund  $8,849.28.    The  foreign  mission  of  the 
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societjwosaliShanghaiyOliiaa,  where  two  mis-  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Ohorch  of   Mill  Yard, 

sionaries  and  three  native  preachers  had  been  London,  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  Sab- 

emplojed.     Seventeen  missionaries  had  been  bath  canse  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  suitablj 

employed  in  the  home-field.  acknowledged.    A  petition  was  adopted  to  be 

The  sixtieth  session  of  the  Seventh-Day  Bap-  presented  to  Congress  against  the  proposed  so- 

list  General  Cor^ferenes  was  held  at  Be  Buy-  called  reli^ous  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution 

tor,  K  Y.,  beginning  September  2dd.     The  of  the  United  States.    A  petition  was  adopted 

Kev.  George  £.  Tomlinson,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsjl- 

was  chosen  moderator.    A  report  from  the  re-  vama,  asking  for  a  modification  of  the  Sandaj 

organization  of  the  conference  was  preeented,  laws  of  that  State,  so  that  keepers  of  the  sev- 

and  was  adopted.    It  provided  that  the  body  enth  day  might  be  exempted  from  the  penal- 

should  be  called  the  "  Seventh  Day-Baptist  Gen-  ties  imposed  for  the  infraction  of  Snnday. 

eral  Conference ; "  that  representation'  in  it  An  aocoont  was  given  to  the  conference  by 

should  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  two  delegates  the  Rev.  N.  V.  Hull  of  an  informal  meeting, 

from  each  church,  and  one  additional  delegate  called  a  biennial  meeting,  which  was  held  in 

for  each  twenty-five  members  of  the  church ;  the  old  meeting-house  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  on 

churches  to  be  allowed  to  appoint  as  delegates  the  16th  of  September,  1873.    About  one  hnn- 

members   of  other  churches.     The  General  dred  and  fifty  "  Sabbath-keepers''  visited  this 

Conference  was  declared  to  possess  powers  and  church,  which  was  regarded  as  the  birthplace 

prerogatives  as  follows :  "1.  The  prerogative  in  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  denomination  in 

appeal,  of  an  ordinary  council,  in  all  matters  America,  and  observed  the  occasion  with  ap- 

appertaining  to  doctrine  or  discipline,  faith  and  propriate  addresses,  the  relation  of  reminis- 

practice,  as  between  the  churches,  and  between  oences,  and  the  pledging  of  subscriptions  to 

the  churches  and  their  respective  members ;  the  missionary  and  tract  causes  of  the  Church. 

and  the  power  of  exclusion  of  churches  from  The  conference  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor 

membership  in  the  conference,  for  the  want  of  of  repairing  the  old  church  at  Newport.    A 

harmony  either  of  faith  or  practice  with  the  committee  was  appcnnted  to  consider  upon 

denomination.    2.  It  shall  have  power  tS  re*  the  organization  of  a  Woman's  Mbsionary  6o- 

ceive  such  trusts  as  either  societies  or  Individ-  ciety. 

uals  may,  from  time  to  time,  confide  to  its  keep-  IV.    Tunkxbs.  —  The  National  Convention 

ing,  and  to  make  all  necessary  provision  for  of  Tunkers  met  at  Girard,  BL,  May  24th.    It 

the  same ;  to  promote  the  cause  of  missions,  waa  described  as  the  largest  meeting  of  be- 

Sabbath-schools,  Sabbath  observances,  academ*  lievers,  who  are  popularly  called  by  that  name, 

ic,  collegiate,  and  theological  education,  and  ever  held  in  the  United  States.    It  was  esti- 

cdl  the  interests  of  religion  as  embodied  and  mated  that  10,000  persons  were  present,  of 

expressed  in  the  denomination,  by  such  meas-  whom  about  2,000  were  delegates.    The  con- 

ures  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  the  denomina*  ference  resolved  to  send  out  ministers  on  mis- 

tion  in  conference  assembled."  sionary  work.    A  special  committee  was  ap- 

The    following    resolution   was    adopted :  pointed  to  have  the  minutes  of  previous  con- 

"  Whereas^  Several  years  have  passed  since  an  ferences  compiled  and  published.    A  question 

expou  of  Christian  doctrine  has  been  publicly  arose  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  wearing  the 

announced  by  this  conference ;  and  whereas,  beard.    It  was  decided,  that  while  it  had  ever 

many  of  the  younger  church-members  would  been  the  rule  of  the  Church  to  wear  the  full 

thus  be  much  assisted  in  apprehending  the  full,  beard,  the  wearing  of  mustaches  alone  was 

explicit,  and  orthodox  system  of  Christian  doo-  not  permitted.    The  voice  of  the  conference 

trine :  therefore  reiohed,  That  this  oonfereace  was  given  against  allowing  members  to  engage 

now  convened  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  in  banking,  as  it  was  liable  to  lead  to  covetous- 

of  the  most  aged  Seventh-Day  Baptist  minis-  ness.  litigation,  and  usury.    The  sending  of 

ters  present,  and  five  of  the  most  aged  Seventh-  ohUoren  to  college  was  discountenanced,  and  it 

Day  Baptist  deacons  present,  twelve  in  all,  to  was  determined  that  the  name  of  the  Church 

draft  such  an  exposS  and  present  the  same  to  should  not  be  used  in  the  establishment  of 

this  conference  at  its  next  anniversary."    Such  high-schools.     The  question,  whether  colored 

a  committee  was  accordingly  appointed.  brethren  should  be  sieJuted  with  the  holy  kiss, 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted,  declaring,  was  left  to  be  settled  by  each  church  making 

^'  that  copartnerships  in  which  we  allow  our  its  own  rules  on  the  -subject.    It  was  decided 

capital  to  be  used  on  the  Sabbath  are  a  viola-  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  religion  of  the  sect 

tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  command-  for  members  to  join  farmers'  clubs ;  and,  that 

ment ; "  condemning  the  use  of  liquors  and  the  keeping  and  use  of  ^*  the  ungodly  piano," 

tobacco,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  and  other  musical  instruments,  was  improper, 

woman's  temperance  movement ;  and  reaffirm-  although  it  could  not  be  prohibited, 

ing  the  former  expressions,  by  the  General  V.   Pabtioulab   Baptists   in  ENOLAirn.— 

Conference,  of  disapproval  of  secret  societies,  The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  English  Bap- 

and  urging  ministers  to  present  the  subject  be-  tist  Union  was  held  in  London,  April  27th. 

fore  the  people  and  churches,  to  consider  what  The  reports  of  the  Union  showed  that  dur- 

is  their  duty  in  reference  to  it.  ing  the  year  there  had  been  a  dear  increase 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  in  the  membership  of  the  churches,  of  2,653 
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sDoU.    The  increase  in  five  years  had  heen  Ject  was  hronght   to   the  attention  of  the 

onlj  9,444  sools,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  a  World's  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alii- 

Tetr.  ance,  which  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 

The  antnmnal  meetings  of  the  Union  were  October,  1878.    A  committee  was  appointed 

held   at    Newcastle  -  on  •  Tjne.      They   were  by  the  Amencan  branch  of  the  Alliance,  with 

opened  on  the  evening  of  October  5th,  with  a  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sampson  as  chairman,  who  pre- 

sermon  by  the   Rev.  A.  Mursel,  on    *'  The  sented  a  memorial  to  the  Russian  minister, 

Lamp  of  Faith,"  in  which  a  reply  was  made  to  and  an  argument  on  the  subject.    These  pa- 

0ome  of  the  views  advanced  by  Prof.  John  pers  were  politely  returned.    A  gentleman,  a 

Trndall,  in  bis  address  delivered  a  few  days  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  who  was  in 

previonaly    before    the   British    Association.  St.  Petersburg,  afterward  brou^t  the  subject 

The  formal  session  of  the  Union  was  opened  to  the  attention  of  several  members  of  the  im- 

Oetober  7th,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  0.  perial  court,  among  whom  was  the  Baron  de 

Stovel,    president.      Reports   were   received  Rosen.    This  nobleman  interested  himself  ac- 

from  several  societies.    That  of  the  Education  tively  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  religionists. 

B^ard  retomed  the  receipts  for  the  year  at  He  advocated  their  cause  before  Count  Sievers, 

£842  Ids.  Bd.,  of  which  £284  10«.  7d,  were  and  secured  his  promise  to  make  the  neees- 

sdllonhand.    Forty-four  children  were  under  sary  inquiries  about  the  legal  proceedings  to 

the  patronage  of  the  board.    The  receipts  of  be  observed  in  the  case.    He  also  wrote  to 

the  Paston*  Income  AvginmUatum  Fund  had  Prince  Dondonkoff-Eorsakoff,  Governor-Gen- 

been  £2,S40  Ids.  6<f.    The  amount  of  income  eral  of  Kiev,  claiming  his  good  offices  for  the 

ind  the  nnmber  of  churches  receiving  the  ad-  liberation  of  the  prisoners.    The  prince  replied, 

vantages  of  the  fund  had  multiplied  fivefold  April  9th,  that  the  prisoners  had  all  been  re- 

sinoe  1870.  leased  but  one,  who  was  at  Odessa,  beyond  the 

VI.  Gkituul  Baptists  in  ENGLAND.~The  jurisdiction  of  the  government,  and  that  they 
Association  of  (General  Baptists  in  England  had  all  been  acquitted  by  the  civil  courts  of 
met  at  Loughborough,  June  28d.  The  Rev.  Kiev.  He  added  a  pledge  that  he  could  guar- 
Thomas  Barrass,  of  Peterborough,  presided,  and  antee  to  the  Baptists  safety  and  peace  so  long 
delivered  an  opening  address.  He  spoke  par-  as  they  did  not  try  to  make  proselytes,  in  op- 
ticularly  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  John  position  to  the  present  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
Bunyan,  at  Bedford,  which  had  taken  place  a  so  long  as  they  did  not  by  action  or  manner  at- 
short  time  before,  and  of  the  circumstance  that  tack  the  Orthodox  Church  in  their  unauthor- 
on  this  occasion  a  duke  and  a  dignitary  of  the  ized  public  meetings,  *^  which,"  he  remarked, 
Church  of  England  had  attended  to  do  honor  to  *^  they  have,  however,  done  repeatedly.'*  He 
the  memory  of  a  man  whom  nobles  and  clergy  repeated  this  pledge,  nromising  again  that,  so 
of  the  time  of  the  Restoration  had  acquiesced  in  long  as  they  observed  the  conditioos  named 
imprisoning.  Hie  statistical  returns  showed  above,  ^^  they  will  have  positively  nothing  to 
the  nnmb^  of  members  in  the  churches  to  be  fear  from  the  local  administration  which  is  in- 
Si,096.     The  work  of  the  For&ign  MimUmwiry  trusted  to  me  for  this  country." 

SocUty  was  described  as  presenting  an  unusual-  The  following  memorandum,  embodying  an 

It  hopeful  aspect.      Numerous  aidditions  had  official  report  of  the  action  of  the  court  in  the 

been   made   at   the  Orissa  Mission.     Canon  ease,  was  attached  to  the  letter  of  Govemor- 

Grsss^,  s  convert  from  the  Roman  Catholic  General  Prince  Dondonkoff-EorsakoflT: 

Church,  had  been  enrolled  as  an  agent  for  the  '  From  the  earrespondenoe  of  the  bureau  of  the  gov- 

society  in  Italy.  emor-general  lelative  to  the  Btundiets,  it  sppesrs 

VII.  Baptistb  IK  Rttssia.— For  a  period  of  ^  ^^JS^f^'"''^  ^^'  belonging  to  that  sect  em- 
•v^««  ^«.^«.4-«r  ^^mm^  >»•  •»!«»««•  ^f  *u^  «^*a«Mk  braced  flfty-three  persons,  of  whom  twelve  were  put 
about  twenty  year&by  means  of  the  preach-  ^^^^  arreet^the  prosecution  calling  for  other  per- 
ing  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oncken,  of  Hamburg,  iSap-  sons  aa  acceseoriea.  Further  investigation  of  the 
ttst  principles  have  been  extended  through  eivil  court  at  Kiev  demonstrated  that,  although  they 
Prussia,  and  into  parts  of  Poland  and  South-  ^•re  implicated  in  following  a  heresy,  to  such  a 
era  Rnnrin^  The  Knasian  GnvArnmAnt  ofFared  heresy  cannot  be  applied  the  provisions  of  the  aeo- 
eruKussia.  ine  Kussian  uoverameni  one^^  tion  208  of  the  code  "  Penalties  and  Fines."  Con- 
no  interference  with  their  spread  within  its  geq^ently  the  following  of  such  a  heresy  cannot  be 
territory,  so  long  as  the  conversions  were  con-  made  punishable.  Aocordinffly,  then,  the  chamber 
fined  to  foreigners,  and  to  persons  not  consld*  court  at  Kiev  acknowledged  tne  said  persons  cannot 
ered  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.     So  be  ooneidered  guilty  of  disseminating  a  heresy  among 

won,  however,  as  it  was  found  that  native  ^ir^Pij;i,t  none  of  the  accused  is  under  arrest 
Kuanans,  and  persons  claimea  as  members  by  except  a  leader  of  the  Stundists  in  the  district  of 
the  Church,  had  joined  the  Baptists,  the  law  Tara&ka,  by  the  name  of  Jerome  Balaban,  who  was 
sgainst  pTOselytism  was  put  in  force.  In  the  exiled  to  the  government  of  Cherson,  as  he  was  con- 
course of  1872,  thirteen  persons,  inhabitants  "^f«^  g»\»tj  «*;  ^i*"*'"^?***?*?  a  ^^l^^ 
*#  ♦»,*  Ai^t^^^  ^#  T«.«.k<>-.w^  »^«rA^n«A.^«  With  Balaban*s  expulsion  from  the  diHtnct  of  Ta- 
of  ^e  district  of  Tarashavsky,  government  ^^^^  ^^e  Stundists  became  more  calm,  and  less  ve- 

of  Kiev,  were  arrested  .and  imprisoned  for  hemently  opposed  to  the  Orthodox  Greco-Bussian 

spostatizing  from  the  faith.    As  the  impris-  creed.    They  now  even  brin^  their  children  to  be 

oned  converts  were  Russian  subjects,  no  no-  baptised  by  the  Orthodox  pnests. 

tice  of  the  case  could  be  taken  through  dip-  BEKE,  Chables  Tilstone,  Ph.  D.,  F.  8.  A., 

lomatio  channels  of  communication.    The  sub-  F.  R.  G.  8.,  etc.,  an  English  traveler,  geologisti 
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geographer,  and  ethnologist,  bom  in  London,  near  Damascus,  which  place  he  had  identified, 

October  10,  1800 ;  died  in  London,  Septem-  in  his  ^^  Origines  Bibiic»,*'  with  the  residence 

ber  2,  1874.    He  was  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  as  mentioned  in  the 

long  settled  in  Bekesbarne,  East  Kent.    He  books  of  Genesis  and  A<yts ;  and  they  thence 

received  a  commercial  education,  and  after-  traveled  over  Mount  Gilead  into  the    Holy 

ward  studied  law  in  Lincoln^s  Inn ;  but  event-  Land,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

ually  resumed  mercantile  pursuits,  residing  for  In  1865,  Mrs.  Beke,  with  the  cooperation  of 

a  short  time  in  Saxony,  whence  he  returned  her  husband,  published  a  narrative  of  this  jour- 

to  London,  and  eventually  sailed  for  the  Man*  ney,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Jacob's  Flight,  or  a 

ritius,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  Piljgrimage  to  Harran."    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beke 

Having  devoted  much  attention  to  ancient  his-  again  left  England  November  4,  1805,  on  a 

tory,  geography,  philology,  and  ethnography,  fruitless  mission  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 

he  published  the  results  in  ^'  Origines  Biblicn ;  Abyssinian  ci^[>tives,  and,  on  his  return,  he 

or,  Kesearohes  in  Primeval  History,"  London,  published  a  second  edition  of  **  The  British 

1884,  a  work  of  great  labor  and  study,  which  Captives  in  Abyssinia,"  London,  1867.     In 

brought  him,  from  the  University  of  TUbingen,  1870  Dr.  Beke  received  a  oivil-list  pension  of 

the  diploma  of  Ph.  D.    His  historical  and  geo-  £100  ($500),  in  consideration  of  his  geographi- 

graphical  studies  of  the  East  led  him  to  con-  oal  researches,  and  especially  of  the  value  of 

sider  the  great  importance  of  Abyssinia  for  his  explorations  in  Abyssinia.    But,  though  he 

commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  Oentrd  had  passed  the  limit  of  tiireescore  and  ten,  his 

Africa ;  but  his  proposab  to  undertake  an  ex-  zeal  for  geographical  exploration  did  not  cease. 

ploring  journey  were  declined  by  the  Govern-  Several  months,  in  1871  and  1872,  were  passed 

ment.    Supported  by  private  individuals,  he  in  a  careful  re^xploration  of  the  Sinaitio  Pen- 

proceeded  to  Shoa,  in    Southern  Abyssinia,  insula,  especially  with  reference  to  the  true 

which  country  he  reached  in  the  beginning  or  site  of  Mount  Sinai;  and,  in  1878,  he  followed 

1851,  several  months  before  the  party  under  this  investigation  with  the  startling  announce- 

Mivjor  Harris.    Shortiy  after  the  arrival  of  the  ment,  in  an  elaborate  memcnr,  that  Jebel  Musa 

latter,  Dr.  Beke  quitted  Shoa,  and  went  idone  was  not  the  true  Sinai,  but  that  "  the  Mount 

into  the  interior,  where  he  explored  Go(^am  of  God"  lay  at  a  considerable  disUinoe  from  it, 

and  the  countries  lying  to  tiie  west  and  south,  and  was  the  only  mountain  which  fulfilled  all 

previously  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  the  required  conditions.    He  maintained  this 

The  results  of  these  researches  appeared  partly  position  by  plausible  and  perhaps  conclusive 

in  several  journals,  and  in  "  A  Statement  of  alignments,  but  it  involved  him  in  a  protract- 

Facts,"  etc.  (first  edition,  London,  1845 ;  sec-  ed  controversy,  which  only  terminated  at  his 

ond  edition,  1846).    Having  returned  to  "En-  death. 

rope,  he  excited  the  attention  of  geographers  BELGIUM,*  a  kingdom  of  Europe.     Leo- 

by  his  publications :  *^  An  Essay  on  the  Nile  pold  H.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  son  of  King 

and  its  Tributaries"  (London,  1847) ;  ^'  On  the  Leopold  I.,  former  Duke  of  Saxe-Goburg,  was 

Sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  Mountains  of  the  bom  April  9,  1885,  ascended  the  throne  at  the 

Moon  "  (1848) ;  *<  On  the  Sources  of  the  Nile ''  death  of  his  father,  December  10,  1865 ;  was 

(1849) ;  and  by  his  ^*  M6moire  Jnstificatif  en  married  August  22,  1858,  to  Marie  Henriette, 

Rehabilitation  des  Pdres  Paez  et  Lobo,"  Paris  daughter  of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Aus- 

(1848).    He  became  involved  in  a  controversy  tria,  bom  August  28,  1886.    Offspring  of  this 

with  M.  d'Abbadie ;  and  in  a  "  Letter  to  M.  union  are  three  daughters.    Heir-apparent  to 

Daussy  "  (1849),  and  "  An  Inquiry  into  A.  the  throne  is  the  brother  of  the  King,  Philipp, 

d^Abbadie*8  Journey  to  Eaffa^'  (1850),  he  de-  Count  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24, 1827,  Lieu- 

clared  this  journey  for  the  alleged  discovery  tenant-General  in  the  siTvice  of  Belgium ;  mar- 

of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (1848-*44)  to  be  a  ried  April  26,  1867,  to  IVincess  Marie  of  Ho- 

mere  fiction.    In  addition  to  many  essays  on  henzoIIem-Sigmaringen,  bom  November   17, 

ethnography  and    geography,  Dr.  Beke  has  1845;  offering  ofthe  union  is  a  son,  Baldwin, 

Sublisbed  a  treatise  "  On  the  Geographical  bom  July  8,  1869. 
^istributionof  Languages  in  Abyssinia  "^din-  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  11,878  square 
burgh,  1849) ;  and  while  in  Mauritius  he  wrote  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  last  censtis, 
''  The  Sources  of  the  Nile,  with  tbe  Historv  of  taken  in  1 866, 4,727^88 ;  according  to  an  offi- 
Nilotic  Discovery"  (London,  1860),  in  which  oial  calculation  of  December,  1872,  5,175;037. 
work  he  has  incorporated  the  results  of  his  Of  this  population,  64  per  cent,  belong  to  tbe 
previous  labors  on  that  particular  subject.  On  Flemish  and  44  to  the  Walloon-French  nation- 
his  return  from  his  Abyssinian  travelcL  the  ality.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  popu- 
Geographical  Societies  of  London  and  Paris  lation  of  each  province  of  the  kingdom  on  De- 
gave  him  their  gold  medals.  From  1886  to  cember  81, 1872,  as  well  as  the  number  of  ar- 
1888,  being  then  resident  at  Leipsic,  Dr.  Beke  rondissements  and  communes  into  which  each 
was  acting  British  consul  in  Saxony,  and  from  province  is  divided : 

1849  to  1853,  in  London,  acted  as  secretary  of     • 

the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  ^  „    .          ,^                ,  ^o-. .    •  *  *  ,  * 

lintish   Industry  and   Capital.     In  1861   Dr.  „on  on  the  army,  nary,  commeree.  and  movement  of 

and  Mrs.  Beke  undertook  a  Journey  to  Harran,  shipping. 
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IXAir>anlt 

Uiz9 

limbaiv. 

lAzemburg 

Nffnitr 

904,668 
814,718 

Totoi 

41 

9,607 

6,178,087 

The  iinmber  of  births,  in  1672,  was  85,750 
males  and  81,627  females ;  the  number  of  legiti- 
mate births  was  155,528 ;  of  illegitimate,  11,848; 
the  nnmber  of  deaths,  40,084 ;  the  number  of 
still-bom  children,  7,558 ;  the  number  of 
deaths,  62,041  males,  and  58,088  females.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1871  was  87,588 ;  the 
Domber  of  diTorces,  75. 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration 
into  and  the  emigration  firom  Belgium  from 
1841  to  1871 : 


FranlSW 
toMtft. 

to  1810 

16TL 

tealctadoa.. 

88,466 
4M70 

86,906 

88,607 

167,400 
106,490 

16,708 
18,170 

of  eaiicfUiimovwlmiiiliRattoii,  1841-1880..  IMJOOi 
'*  **  **  "  1861-1860..  98,401 

^     *^  Immlirnitlon  oter  emtffntton,  1861>1B70 

^boat) 4,068 

**     **  imnlgfadan  over  anUentioii,  1871 8,687 


The  following  naiMB  had,  on  Deoember  81, 
1871,  a  p<^aUtion  of  npwaid  of  20,000  inhabit* 
ants: 

1.  Cities  with  100,000  inhabitants  and  more. 

BniMeli 175,684  I  Ghent 196,070 

Aatweip 188,888 1  LI4g«. 100,686 

2.  Cities  with  firom  25,000  to  100,000  hihab- 

itants: 

Brofec 48.0r7  Kolenbeck  8t-Jetn.  80,974 

XtHiie* 86,966  JaeDet. 96,786 

Verrlcra 86,668  SdiMriMok. 96,714 

LoQTtta 81,716  I^amiir 95,600 

'TtmruMj 81,818  CcmrtnL 96,496 

8.  Cities  with  from  20,000  to  25,000  inhab- 
iUnts: 

SaiDt-NIoolM 94,081 1  Mont 96,961 

8t.-Jo»i«-Ten-Noode  94,080  |  84ning 88,786 

The  Legislature  eonsists  of  two  Chambers^  a 
Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Representatives,  both 
o(  which  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Bepr«9entatives  had,  from  18S1  to  1839, 
102  members ;  from  1839  to  1847, 95 ;  from  1847 
to  1859,  108;  from  1859  to  1866,  116;  since 
1866, 124.  The  Senate  always  consists  of  one- 
half  the  number  of  members  composing  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  members  of 
both  Chambers  are  elected  by  the  same  class 
of  dtijEens ;  thoae  of  the  Chamber  of  Represent- 
atives for  a  term  of  eight  and  those  of  the  Sen- 
ace  for  i  term  of  eight  years*  The  former  must 
have  attained  the  twenty-fifth,  the  latter  the 
fortieth  y^ar  of  their  age :  the  latter  have  also  to 
pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  2,116  fVanes 
4(i  centimes.  The  electors  must  have  completed 


their  twenty-first  year  of  age,  and  pay  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  42  francs  81  centimes. 
The  number  of  electors  was,  in  1840,  46,894 
(1.15  per  cent,  of  the  population);  in  1850, 
78,228  (1.76  per  cent) ;  in  1860,  97,811  (2.05 
per  cent);  in  1865,  104,862  (2.09  per  cent.); 
m  1870, 110,589  (2.17  percent);  in  1872,  106,- 
928  (2.06  per  cent).  The  number  of  voters  who 
availed  themselves  of  their  right  of  suffrage 
varied,  item  1843  to  1872,  from  86  per  cent  in 
1843,  to  62  in  1868.  The  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  the  Senate  was,  in  1878,  49  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp,  96  in  Brabant,  84  in 
£ast  Flanders,  56  in  West  Flanders,  66  in 
Hainault,  87  in  li^ge,  12  in  Limburg,  4  in  Lux- 
embui^,  and  47  in  Namur :  total  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  461,  or  0.0087  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  number  of  persons  entitied  to 
take  part  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Provincial  Councils  was,  in  1872, 211^08.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1872,  the  Provincial 
CounoUa  of  the  several  provioces  consisted  of 
tiie  following  number  of  members:  Antwerp, 
58 ;  Brabant^  78 ;  East  Flanders,  80 ;  West  Flan- 
ders, 69 ;  Hamauit,  76 ;  Li^e,'67 ;  Limburg,  40 ; 
Luxemburg,  41 ;  Namur,  55 :  total,  559.  The 
aggregate  receipts  of  the  provincial  adminis- 
trations, in  1871,  were  11,164,886  fr.;  the  ex- 
penditures, 9,864,355  fr. :  surplus,  1,300.084. 

Of  the  four  universities  of  Belgium,  the  free 
Catholic  University  qf  Louvain  had,  in  1872, 
the  largest  nnmber  of  students  (901) ;  the  free 

gLiberd)  University  of  Brussels  had  583,  the 
tate  University  d  Li^ge  486,  and  the  State 
University  of  Ghent  210  ;  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  1,576  students. 
There  were,  besides  the  Antwerp  Academy, 
72  other  academies  of  design,  and  drawing 
schools,  with  9,447  pupils ;  a  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Brussels,  with  675,  and  another  at 
Li^ge  with  789  pupils. 

Nearly  the  entire  population  of  Belgium  is 
nominally  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Arch- 
bishop of  MaUnes,  and  five  bishops.  The 
other  ecclesiastical  benefices  consisted,  Decem- 
ber 31, 1872,  of  156  deaneries,  283  eure§  (par- 
ishes of  the  first  class),  2,772  tuecunaUi  (par- 
ishes of  the  second  class),  180  chapels,  1,780 
vicariates,  110  coadjutors,  29  annexes,  706 
oratories  and  chapels  of  hospitals,  colleges,  etc. 
The  number  of  religious  communities  of  men, 
in  1866,  was  178,  with  2,991  inmates;  that  ox 
religious  communities  of  women,  1,144,  with 
15,205  inmates.  The  number  of  mutual  aid 
societies  recognized  by  the  state  was  98; 
their  aggregate  revenue,  207,203  fr. ;  expendi- 
tures, 180,447 fr.;  capital,  December 31,  1871, 
475,895  fr. ;  number  of  mutual  aid  societies 
not  recognized  by  the  state,  466,806  fr. ;  cap- 
ital, Deoember,  1871,  511,692  fr. 

In  tiie  budget  for  1873,  the  receipts  were  es- 
timated at  205,985,000  francs;  the  expendi- 
tures at  201,412,211 ;  the  public  debt  on  May 
1,  1873,  amounted  to  760,114,664  fr. 

In  January,  in  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
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tives,  M.  BergS,  addressed  an  interpellation  to  bowever,  the  Gatholio  party  defeated  the  Lib- 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  a  erals  in  one  of  tiie  largest  cities  of  the  king- 
note  which  the  Belgian  Government  was  re-  dom,  Ghent,  where  the  excitement  ran  very 
ported  to  have  received  from  the  Government  high,  and  as  many  as  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
of  Germany  on  account  of  the  anti-German  the  inscribed  voters  took  part  in  the  election. 
spirit  of  the  ultramontane  press  of  Belgium  As  in  former  years,  the  Liberal  party  main- 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  tdned  its  ascendency  in  the  Walloon,  and  the 
M.  Berg6  deplored  the  violent  language  used  Catholic  party  in  the  Flemish  districts, 
by  some  papers  against  Germany,  but  insisted  In  compliance  with  an  Invitation  from  the 
that  the  Belgian  constitution  guaranteed  free-  Russian  Government,  an  International  Con- 
dom of  the  press,  and  that  the  Government  gress,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  language  governments  of  Europe,  met  at  Brussels  on 
of  newspapers.  The  minister,  in  reply,  stated  July  27th,  to  discuss  a  number  of  questions  re- 
that  no  note  on  the  subject  under  discussion  lating  to  warfare.  On  the  proposal  of  one  of 
had  been  received  from  Germany,  but  took  oc-  the  members,  the  Congress  decided  that  abao- 
casion  to  recommend  to  the  Belgian  papers  lute  secrecy  should  be  observed  respecting  ita 
to  observe  a  moderate  and  impartial  attitude  proceedings.  The  presidency  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  in  order  that  the  was  offered  to  the  Belg^ian  Minister  of  Foreign 
friendly  relations  now  existing  between  Bel-  Affairs,  and,  on  his  declining  to  accept  it,  Baron 
gium  and  all  foreign  powers  might  be  strength-  Jomini,  the  Russian  delegate,  was  nominated 
ened.  president.    M.  Borchgrave,  of  the  ministry  of 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session,  in  May,  the  Foreign  Affairs,  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Liberal  members,  especially  the  former  minis-  the  Congress.  The  Concn^  was  dosed  on  Au- 
ter,  Fr^re-Orban^made  a  violent  attack  upon  gust  28tib,  when  the  protocols  were  signed  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Malou.  He  en-  all  the  delegates  except  those  sent  by  England 
deavored  to  prove  that  the  financial  adminis-  and  Turkey.  It  appears  from  the  protocols, 
tration  of  the  ultramontane  ministers  had  al-  that  most  of  the  sections  were  agreed  to  with 
ways  been  injurious  to  the  country,  and  in  but  slight  modifications.  At  the  second  sitting, 
support  of  his  assertion  gave  the  following  offi-  Baron  Lambermont  declared  that,  if  Beiginrn 
oial  figures:  from  1841  to  1847  (ultramontane  were  invaded,  she  would  resist  to  the  last  ex- 
ministry),  excess  of  expenditure,  86,584,000  fr. ;  tremity,  and  thus,  he  said,  he  would  vote  for 
from  1848  to  1854  (liberal  ministry),  excess  of  no  resolution  which  might  tend  to  diminish 
revenue,  88,584,000  fr. ;  from  1856  to  1857  the  means  of  national  defense,  or  restrain  the 
(ultramontane  ministry),  excess  of  expendi-  citizens  in  their  duty  toward  their  country. 
ture,  8,059,000  fr. ;  from  1868  to  1869  (liberal  Subsequently,  Sir  A.  Horsford,  the  British  del- 
ministry),  excess  of  revenue,  84,808,000  fr.  egate,  read  an  abstract  from  his  instructions. 
From  1870  to  1878  (ultramontane  ministry),  ordering  him  to  abstain  from  discussing  any 
probable  excess  of  expenditure,  29,292,000  fr.  point  that  would  concern  such  general  princi- 
Besides,  the  public  debt  had  been  increased  pies  of  international  law  as  are  not  yet  nni- 
since  1870  by  838,000,000 fr.  The  minister,  in  versally  recognized  and  accepted;  and  Baron 
defense  of  his  administration,  stated,  that  the  Jomini,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  said  he  would 
ordinary  budget  from  1871  to  1878  showed  an  not  consent  to  restrain  in  any  way  the  right 
excess  of  expenditure ;  and  that  the  excess  of  of  self-defense.  With  regard  to  the  mUitary 
expenditure  over  revenue  in  the  extraordinary  authority  on  an  enemy's  territory,  the  Russian 
budget,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  the  public  scheme  proposed  that  an  army  occupying  an 
debt,  was  solely  caused  by  the  large  number  enemy's  country  might  insist  on  the  public  offi- 
of  public  works  undertaken  by  the  Govern-  cials  continuing  to  exercise  their  functions  nn- 
ment.  der  its  control,  and  also  on  their  taking  an 

The  results  of  the  elections  held  in  June  for  oath.  This  proposal  was  considered  by  the 
the  two  Chambers  of  the  Belgian  Legislature  committee  on  August  12th,  and,  finding  no  sop- 
were  in  so  far  favorable  to  the  Liberals,  that  the  port,  was  supers^ed  by  a  clause  providing  that 
Catholic  party  lost  a  few  seats  in  the  Senate  as  functionaries  invited  and  consenting  to  ooo- 
wellasintheHonseofRepresentatives.  The  loss  tinue  in  office  should  epjoy  the  protection  of 
was,  however,  not  sufficiently  large  to  change  an  invader,  and  should  not  be  removed  nnless 
the  complexion  of  either  of  the  Chambers,  or  to  they  violate  the  obligations  they  had  nnder- 
endanger  the  continuance  of  t lie  Catholic  min-  taken.  The  scheme  also  proposed,  that  the 
istry.  The  new  Senate  had  a  Catholic  mi^jori-  army  of  occupation  should  have  the  right  of 
ty  of  four,  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  collecting  taxes  already  existing.  General 
of  fourteen.  The  defeat  most  keenly  felt  was  Yoigts-Rhetz,  one  of  the  (xerman  delegates, 
that  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Beer-  suggested  that,  in  case  of  inability  to  collect 
naarts,  who,  in  Soignies,  had  to  give  way  to  existing  taxes,  equivalent  imposts  might  be 
a  Liberal  candidate.  (He  was  subsequently  raised,  and  that  the  army  might  suspend  some 
chosen  at  a  supplementary  election.)  Other  taxes  and  impose  others.  After  some  discus- 
places,  where  the  Liberals  defeated  the  candi-  sion,  the  committee  adopted,  subject  to  fur- 
dates  of  the  Catholic  party,  were  Verviers,  ther  consideration  of  its  terms,  a  clause  em- 
Thuin,  and  CharieroL    On  the  other  hand,  powering  the  levy  of  existing  taxes  and  the 
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iapoflition,  in  the  event  of  this  being  impoesi-  Xing  and  the  entire  royal  family  took  an  active 

ble,  of  new  taxes  as  far  as  possible  confonna-  part  in  the  opening  exercises.    The  exhibition 

He  to  existing  customs  and  forma,  snch  taxes  was  quite  suocessf in  and  attracted  a  large  Dnm- 

to  be  f4)plied  to  the  expenses  of  admiDistration  ber  of  visitors  to  Brussels.    The  transept  of 

tu  the  extent  to  which  the  native  Government  the  building  was  decorated  with  specimens  of 

wsi  bound  to  apply  them.    At  the  sitting  of  Belgian    carpet-manufacture,  remarkable  for 

the  13th,  the  Portuguese  delegate  adhered  to  good  design  and  warmth  of  color.    The  whole 

the  reservation  of  Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  breadth  of  the  end  of  the  building  north  of  the 

sod  Switzerland,  aa  to  any  proposal  impairing  transept  was  occupied  by  an  immense  artifi9ial 

its  meana  of  defense,    (hi  the  clause  author*  stalactite  grotto.    Belgian  skill  in  this  respect 

izing  the  invader  to  seize  the  Government  has  evidently  been  stimidated  by  the  many  re- 

fondfl,  anna,  and  provisions,  a  question  was  markable  oaves,  such  as  those  of  Bochefort, 

nised  aa  to  the  meaning  of  funds,  and,  on  the  to  be  found  in  the  country.    The  making  of 

raggestion  of  General  Voigts  Rhetz,  it  was  these  grottoes  for  ornamental  purposes  is  now 

a^^eed  that  all  property  belonging  to  individ*  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  at  Brussels.    In 

Dais  or  corporations,  though  in  the  public  treas-  the  building  were  to  be  found  specimens  of 

nry,  should  be  respected.    As  to  the  seizure  Belgian  coach-making  and  architectural  work 

of  railway  plant  and  private  armories,  it  was  of  all  kinds  in  stone,  marble,  and  iron.    Belgian 

resolved    that   railway  material,  telegraphs,  wood-oarving  was  represented  by  a  magnificent 

arms,  and  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  state,  church  pulpit,  terminating  in  a  spire,  and  by 

should  be  restored,  and  compensation  given  minor  work.    All  varieties  of  muucal  instru- 

on  the  conclusion  of  peace.    It  was  likewise  ments,  collections  of  garden    furniture  and 

agreed  that  public  buildings,  real  property,  for-  fiower-stands,  arms,  highly-finished  locksmiths^ 

e6tfs  and  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  should  work  for  iron  safes,  mosaic- work,  stationery . 

be  guarded  from  permanent  injury,  and  that  and  book-binding,  and  saddlery,  testified  to 

ecclesiastical,  corporate,  and  charitable  prop-  the  comprehensiveness  of  Belgian  art-indus- 

erty,  aa  also  that  of  artistic  or  scientific  insti-  try.    The  famed  Belgian  lace-manufacture  was 

tations,  should  be  treated  as  private  property*  worthily  represented.    The  bronze  objects,  of 

On  the  proposal  of  General  Yoigts  Rhetz,  it  which  there  was  a  large  collection,  were  not 

was  agreed  that  civil  contracts  concluded  dur-  inferior  to  the  best  manufactured  elsewhere ; 

iog  the  OGcnpation  should  remain  valid  on  its  and  the  exhibition  of  glass  of  all  kinds  and  of 

termination,  and  that  the  Governments  should  marble  chimney-pieces  was  worthy  the  repu- 

leod  their  assistance  to  securing  justice  by  the  tation  enjoyed  by  Belgium  in  these  brancnes 

competeat  tribunals  for  those  having  rights  of  manufactures. 

dating  from  the  occupation.  There  were  strong       In  point  of  municipal  organization,  Brussels, 

protests  against  this  last  decision,  as  designed  alone  among  the  large  capitals  in  Europe,  re- 

to  legitimatize  bargains  between  the  invader  sembles  London.    The  town  itself  comprises 

and  natives;  in  other  words,  acts  of  treason.  only  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  what,  in 

The  new  session  of  the  Belgian  Chambers  administrative  language,  is  called  the  Brussels 

was  opened  on  November  10th.  The  Senate  by  agglomeration.    The  suburbs,  some  of  them 

48  against  one  vote  elected  the  Prince  de  Ligne  very  large  and  important,  have  their  own  muni- 

Pre^ent,  and  De  Tornaco  and  D'Anethan  cipal  administrations,  totaDy  independent  of 

Vice-Presidents.    In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  of  Brussels.    As  such  a  state  of  things 

Thibaot  was  elected  President,  and  Tack  and  creates  many  inconveniences,  the  burgomaster 

Schollaert  Vice-Presidents.    While  the  Cath-  of  Brussels  invited  the  burgomasters  of  the 

olic  party  retained  control  of  both  Chambers,  suburban  communes  to  a  conference,  and  pro- 

tbe  differences  between  the  Old  Liberals  and  posed  to  them,  as  the  annexation  of  their  com- 

Toung  Liberals  became  wider  than  ever.    The  munes  to  Brussels  is  impossible,  to  form  with 

questions  which  widened  the  breach  already  Brussels  a  municipal  federation  so  as  to  secure 

existing  were  chiefly  the  immediate  reform  of  a  better  and  more  expeditious  execution  of  all 

the  primary  instruction  and  the  extension  of  affairs  of  common  interest    The  proposal  has 

the  suffrage.     The  Association   Liberale  of  been  favorably  received.    A  new  Protestant 

Ghent  split  on  these  questions  as  those  of  Bros-  church,  erected  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Eng- 

lels,  li^e,  Mons,  and  Verviers,  had  done  be-  lish  and  American  communities,'-  was  opened 

fore.  in  1874.   The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  about 

Broaaels  is  being  rapidly  tranaformed  into  one  £6,000. 
of  the  finest  and  healthiest  capitals  of  Europe.        BENEDICT,  Be  v.  David,  D.  D.,  an  eminent 

The  new  boulevard,  which  traverses  the  city  in  Baptist  clergyman,  historian,  and  author,  born 

about    the  same  way  as  the  Boulevard  de  in  Norwalk,  Conn^^  October  10,  1779 ;  died  at 

Serastopol  de  Paris,  was   nearly   completed  Paw  tucket,  B.  I.,  December  5,  1874.    He  had 

during  the  year  1874.    The  principal  building  learned  the  shoemaker^s  trade,  and  entered  into 

on  it,  the  New  Exchange,  was  opened  on  De-  business  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  when  he  became 

cember  27, 1873.    Another  fine  building  on  the  interested  in  religion,  and,  having  united  with 

aew  boulevard,  the  new  Central  Market,  was  the  Baptist  Church  in  that  place,  he  prepared 

opened  on  Sept^nber,  1874,  by  an  exhibition  for  college,  entered  the  junior  dass  of  Brown 

w  productiona  oi  Belgian  industrial  art.    The  University  in  1804,  and  graduated  with  high 
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honors  in  1806.  While  in  college  he  preached  avowed  liberal  opinions  at  a  time  when  they 
in  Pawtnoket,  R.  I.,  and,  soon  after  his  grad-  were  unpopular,  and  dded  in  securing  parlia- 
nation,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Bap-  mentarj  and  monicipal  reform.  He  was  Lord 
tist  Church  in  that  town,  which  relation  he  Provost  of  Edinburgh  from  1848  to  1848,  and  in 
sustained  for  twenty -five  jears  witii  great  February,  1856,  succeeded  Mr.  Macaulay  as 
success ;  but  his  tastes  for  hiatorioal  study  and  member  for  that  city  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
research  were  so  strong  that  much  of  his  time  mons.    He  continued  in  Parliament  untU  1865, 


Hobinson^s  History  of  Baptism ; "  in  1820,  an    hood  offered  him  by  Queen  Victoria  at  the 


abridfi^ment  of  his  own  '^  History  of  the  Bap-  su^estion  of  Lord  BusselL 

tists,"  comprising,  however,  considerable  new  BOLIVIA  (RBPtiBUOA  db  Bolivia),  an  in- 

matter.    In  1824  his  ^^  History  of  all  Religions,''  dependent  state  of  South  America,  lying  be- 

a  thick  12mo,  appeared ;  in  1848,  a  new  and  tween  latitude  10°  and  24°  south,  and  longitude 

enlarged  *^  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomina-  57°  25'  and  70°  80'  west    It  is  bounded  north 

tions  in  America  and  tJl  Parts  of  the  World,*'  and  northeast  by  Brazil,  south  by  the  Argen- 

in  two  thick  volumes,  8vo,  was  published.    In  tine  Republic  and  Chili,  and  west  by  the  Pa- 

1860,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  issued  his  cifio  Ocean  and  Peru.    (The  territorial  divis- 

^*  Fifty  Tears  among  the  Baptists."     He  had  ions,  area,  and  population  of  the  republic,  are 

been  engaged  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  ool-  given  at  length  in  the  Aknual  Cyclopedia 

lecting  the  materials  for  a  new  and  greatly  en-  for  1872.) 

larged  edition  of  his  '*  History  of  the  Baptists."  The  President  of  Bolivia  is  Dr.  Tom&a  Frias, 
He  had  sJso  prepared  '*  A  Compendium  of  installed  on  February  14,  1874. 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  and  "  A  History  of  The  new  cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow* 
the  Donatists,"  both  of  which  were  left  ready  ing  ministers :  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  the  press  at  his  death.  Among  his  earlier  Sefior  Don  M.  Baptista ;  Finance  and  Public 
works  were  a  humorous  poem  entitled  "  The  Works,  Sefior  Don  Pantaloon  Daleucej:  Jus- 
Watery  War;"  another  poem  delivered  at  tice and  Public  Worship,  Sefior  Don D. Oalvo ; 
Trenton,  July  4,  1807,  ana  published  by  the  and  War,  General  Hikrion  Daza. 
town  authorities;  and  a  ^* Conference  Hymn-  The  metropolitan  archbishop  is  Dr.  P.  J. 
Book,"  which  had  a  very  large  circulation.  Puch  y  Solona,  elevated  in  1861 ;  with  the 
During  the  greater  part  of  Uie  sixty-nine  following  bishops:  La  Paz,  Dr.  Juan  de  Dios 
years  of  his  ministerial  life,  he  had  been  en-  Bosqne  (1874) ;  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  F.  X. 
gaged  in  preaching  regularly,  though  not  at  Rodriguez  (1870) ;  and  Cochabamba,  F.  M.  del 
all  times  a  pastor ;  and  he  retained  his  facul-  Granado,  titular  Bishop  of  Troy  in  part, 
ties  in  nearly  their  full  vigor  till  within  a  few  The  Bolivian  oonsal-general  in  New  York  is 
months  of  his  death.    A  sermon  preached  on  Sefior  Don  T.  Pol. 

his  ninety-second  birthday,  October  16, 1870,  The  standing  army  is  composed  of  eight  gen- 
is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its  ability  erals ;  859  superior  and  654  subaltern  officers ; 
and  clearness,  and  the  force  and  vigor  with  and,  at  most,  2,000  soldiers, 
which  it  was  delivered.    He  received  the  de-  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  armed  force 
gree  of  D.  D.  from  Shurtleff  College  in  1851.  amounts  to  about  $2,000,000. 
Dr.  Benedict,  though  not  in  general  a  grace-  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  details  of 
ful  or  brilliant  writer,  was  remarkable  for  his  the  estimated  budget  for  1878-'74. 
painstaking  accuracy,  and  his  zeal  in  the  col-  bxvkkue. 
lection  of  historic  material ;  and,  in  private  Kfe,    Omkmt  ihiUu :                 . .         ^ 

wM  A  man  of  irreflt  ftOAiAl  nowara.  and  of  n  _  At  Arica,  $405,000 ;  at  CoblK  •380,000....  s$655,000 

was  a  man  oi  greac  social  powers,  ana  oi  a      Export  duty  on  iiiyer. 19S,696 

most  genial  and  sunny  temper.  Gnano-saieB 8OO.000 

BLACK,  Adam,  M.  P.,  a  distinguished  pub-      SSPP«*  pSJ^'av-  •  •  •  v  •  • ; ;/••«••  i*,;  •       £  S 

xFAjAv/xv,  ^^^  j^  X.,  «  %..»v.uis<^»^^  K-*'  I>nt7  Oil  cattle  from  the  Argentine  KepabUc        9Qi«8aO 

lisher  and  pohtical  leader  of  Edmburgh,  bom      ctmich (Colonel)  loan r. .^7. . . .      ssSooo 

in  that  city  in  1784,  died  there,  January  25,       ContrfbotlonB  fh)ni  Indiana 555*^ 

1874.    He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  builder,      »«P»'tmento Vi^m 

and  received  his  education  at  the  university  Total ts,989,574 

of  his  native  city.    After  serving  his  appren-  kxpenditube. 

ticeship,  he  went  into  business  as  a  bookseller      Miniatry  of  the  interior. 9597.458 

and  publiiiher,  and,  among  other  important  2SJSSfPuSlS(1^hS'«thiiiiiidibti  «.o»;ow 

books,  brought  out  two  editions  of  the  ^*  £n-       Mlnlstrj  of  Justice,  etc S9»,167 

cyciop«diaBritanmoa,>neofwhiohwa8b^  IIS22.°exto;irtiik-.v::::::::::;:::::::::  ^mSlo 

in  1880,  and  the  other  m  1868.    He  was  also  *^  

the  proprietor  by  purchase  of  the  copyright  of  Total •4,605,Q0i 

the  "  Waverley  Novels,"  and,  after  the  failure  By  comparing  the  sums  of  these  two  tables, 

of  his  rivals,  Constable  &  Co.,  he  became  pub-  there  appears  a  deficit  of  no  less  than  $1,575,- 

lisber  of  the  Edinburgh  Betnew^  and  was  thus  980,  or  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 

brought  into  close  relations  with  many  emi-  revenue— a  deficit  which  it  was  pronounced  ad- 

nent  men  of  the  Whig  party.    He  held  and  visable  to  cover,  as  usual,  by  borrowing. 
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It  is,  however,  objected  that  in  the  table  of  solely  to  Bolivia;  thejr  woxild  be  largely  shared 

the  revenue  certain  items  do  not  figure,  which  in  by  the  neighboring  empire  of  Brazil,  to 

woald  tend  to  rednce  the  deficit  very  materl-  which  country  the  line  would  be  of  consider- 

ally.    Among  tiiese  items  are  enumerated  the  able  importance  as  well  in  a  strategic  as  in  an 

interest  on  $1,260,000,  advanced  by  the  pres*  economic  point  of  view.    If  the  eastern  re- 

eot  lessee  of  tiie  Caracoles  silver-mines,  and  gions  of  the  republic  would  be  enabled  to  pour 

the  export  duty  on  edlver  at  the  custom-houses  their  products  through  the  Amazon  into  the 

of  Aricaand  Gob^ja.  great  mercantile  circulation,  and   to  receive 

An  official  report,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  tiieir  supplies  from  Brazil  and  the  outer  world, 

been  questioned,  showed  the  national  debt  to  the  empire  will  thereby  be  brought  into  closer 

amount,  in  June,  1878,  to  $16,428,829,  inolud-  commercial  and  political  alliance  with  Bolivia, 

log  Colonel  Ghuroh's  loan  of  £1,700,000,  nego-  and  be  placed  in  possession  of  elements  of  de* 

tiated  in  I/ondon  in  1871,  at  68,  and  at  the  rate  velopment  and  security  for  the  vast  regions  of 

of  six  per  cent,  interest,  the  whole  of  which  waa  Western  Brazil,  now  virtually  and  practically 

to  be  iq>plied  for  the  construction  of  railways,  inaccessible   and   indefensible.    The  Madeira 

The  balance-sheet  presented  to  Congress  in  Railway  once  completed,  but  a  few  hundreds 

Deeember,  1878,  represented  the  national  debt  of  miles  of  iron  way  would  be  necessary  to 

at  $24^757,072.88,  of  which  $20,115,898.24  bring  the  line,  and  consequently  the  whole 

forxned  the  foreign  debt.  Amazonian  Valley,  into  connection  with  the 

Financial  agents  of  the  republic  submitted  to  littoral  region  of  the  Pacific,  and  render  Bo- 

the  bond-holders  a  statement  of  the  financial  livia  independent  of  her  powerful  neighbor, 

sitoation,  in  which  they  set  down  the  revenue  Peru,  to  whom  she  is  now  mdebted  for  a  port 

at  t8,142,429,  and  the  expenditure  at  $1,464.-  on  the  Pacific,  and  over  whose  territory  mer- 

7H.    The  surplus  which  would  result  here  is  chandise,  inward  or  outward  bound,  has  to  be 

said  to  be  applied  upon  the  payment  of  the  in-  transported.    Those  whose  commercial  inter- 

terest  on  the  national  debt,  as  follows :  eets  are  centred  in  the  Pacific-coast  region, 

TothekMn  of  I9aa8rnr),wlthfbikln«-ftind..    |fi80,ooo  foreseeing  that  the  turning  the  tide  of  Boliv-* 

Tothekwttorvaid«T«liaiK)...... «o,ooo  ian  foreign  trade  through  Brazilian  channels, 

To  the  BollTlaa  Bank  (loan  to  ttw  Gorernment)      t88«000  _.«  ™.I^^<.ii^  a«i,««^-..  ♦!•<«.  ^m^^i^^  ^^  ♦i,^  ^SP 

To  tu  Chman  Bank  of  Guarantees 284,406  ^^H  niatenally  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  em- 

ToMeteza. 906,tM  pire  among  South  American  nations,  have  de- 

'"'^Ba^**^^''*^ r.'::.'.'!      ^wmo  t«rai"»«^  to  use  all  theur  financial  power  to 

'■ —  prevent  the  construction  of  the  Madeira  & 

T*»**J- $i,6T7,W5  Hiunord  line  of  railway.     A  concession  has 

In  tho  foregoing  report,  it  is  affirmed  that  been  granted  for  a  railway  from  Tacna  to  the 

the  K^illones  Railway  is  in  course  of  construe-  Bolivian  frontier,  to  Messrs.  Hainsworth  &  Co., 

tion  (that  18  to  say,  Uiat  the  works  have  not  of  that  port,  and  Messrs.  Emile  Erlauger  & 

been  suspended),  and  will  be  completed  by  Oo.,  of  Paris.    The  line  will  be  108  miles  in 

March,  1876.                                                   '  length,  and  is  to  cost  18,000,000  of  soles,  or 

It  is  difiloult  to  obtain  positive  information  about  $16,200,000,  gold.    This  line  will  be  ad- 

conceming  the  foreign  trade.  The  chief  staples  vantageous  to  Bolivia,  inasmuch  as  it  will  fa- 

of  export  are  guano,  silver  coin  and  bulhon,  cilitate  the  transport  of  her  productions  to  Uie 

Peruvian  bark,  tin,  and  hides.   The  value  of  the  coast,  but  the  aavautage  will  cease  as  soon  aa 

imports  through  Tacna  and  Arica  is  estimated  she  can  build  a  rulway  of  her  own,  over  her 

at  $5,500,000 ;   and  that  through  Oob^ja  at  own  territory,  and  the  political  and  economic 

1^000,000.  ends  of  the  Tacna  road  will  remain  virtually 

Kotwithatanding  the  loans  effected  for  the  defeated, 

purpose  of  eanying  on  the  works  on  the  Ma-  In  the  mean  time,  the  Mollendo  &  Puno 

deira  &  Mamor6  Railway,  and  the  great  bene-  BaUway  is  finished,  and  will  shortly  be  eztend- 

fita  to  be  derived  from  that  line,  opening  up  aa  ed  to  La  Paz,  which  will  then  be  but  a  short 

it  would  an  easy  route  for  the  transport  of  Bo-  distance  from  the  Pacific.    A  complementary 

livian  produeta  to  the  Atlantic,  and  bringing  branch  of  the  Puno  line  is  also  to  be  con- 

the  republic  into  contact  with  the  great  marts  structed,  connecting  La  Paz  and  Yungas. 

of  the  Eastern  world,  the  enterprise  appears  A  contract  has  been  made   with  Messrs. 

to  be  almost  completely  abandoned.    The  only  Mcntero  Brothers  for  a  railway  from  Neria  to 

signs  of  life  or  decision  in  this  matter  of  such  Oruro,  a  rich  mining  district,  where  the  minea 

rital  importance  are  the  intermittent  harangues  cannot,  however,  be  efficiently  worked  for 

in  the  Assembly  upon  the  necessity  of  oomplet-  want  of  powerful  machinery,  and  this  it  is  im- 

ing  the  road.    As  for  the  line  from  MeiiUones  possible  to  introduce  with  the  existing  means 

to  Caraoolea,  the  works  were  suspended  for  of  transport. 

rant  of  funds  to  prosecute  them,  and  they  are  In  the  Assembly  extraordinary,  whose  ses* 

likely  to  remain  so  indefinitely.    Not  so,  how-  sions  closed  on  December  7,  1878,  some  im- 

e^er,  the  Antofagasta  Railway,  leading  to  Salar  portant  measures  were  resolved  upon.   Among 

del  Cirmen,  which  was  to  be  completed  by  these  may  be  mentioned  a  still  further  increase 

July,  1874.  of  imposts,  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  advantages  government  officials,  the  decision  to  carry  out 

from  the  Madeira  Railway  would  not  accrue  in  every  respect  Colonel  Church's  plans  rela- 
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tive  to  the  Madeira  &  Mamor4  Railway  enter-  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico.    The  Re- 

prise,  and  the  authorizing  the  Goyernment  to  puhlio  of  Texas  heing  founded,  Mr.  Borden  was 

negotiate   a  loan  of  £1,000,000.    The  Oom-  appointed  by  President  Houston  first  collector 

mittee  of  finance  was  earnest  in  its  appeal  to  of  the  port  of  Galveston,  which  city,  up  to 

the  Goyernment  for  the  prompt  liquidation  of  1887,  had  not  been  laid  out.   Mr.  Borden  made 

the  national  debt,  as  indispensable  to  the  finan-  the  first  surveys  of  the  city,  prior  to  taking 

cial  welfare  of  the  country.  charge  of  the  customs,  in  June  of  that  year. 

The  illness  of  General  Ballevian,  the  late  In  1839  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Galves- 
President  of  the  republic,  rendered  it  necessary  ton  City  Company,  a  corporation  holding  sev- 
for  him  to  withdraw  from  public  afifairs,  leav-  eral  thousand  acres,  on  which  the  city  is  bnilt. 
ing  Dr.  Frias  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair  He  held  this  position  for  over  twelve  years. 
<id  interim.  But  the  ministry,  already  very  Toward  the  close  of  this  period  his  attention 
unpopular,  became  ere  long  altogether  insup-  was  drawn  to  the  need  of  more  suitable  food- 
portable  by  their  arbitrary  measures ;  the  supplies  for  emigrants  crossing  the  Plains,  and, 
country,  though  quiet,  that  is  to  say  not  in  ab-  experimenting  with  this  end  in  view,  he  pro- 
solute  warfare,  was  uneasy,  and  no  confidence  duced  the  *^ pemmican,^'  which  Dr.  Kane  made 
was  inspired  by  the  Government.  Such  was  use  of  in  his  polar  expeditions.  He  next  pro- 
the  position  of  affairs  at  the  begmning  of  the  duced  a  ^^meat-biscuit,*'  which  was  exhibited 
year.  But  a  real  calamity,  the  death  of  Ba-  at  the  London  World's  Fair,  in  1851,  and  gained 
llevian,  which  occurred  on  February  14th,  for  him  the  *^  Great  Council  Medal,"  &xid  led  to 
heightened  the  disordered  state  of  the  country,  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Revolutions  raged  for  a  time  in  the  coast  re-  London  Society  of  Arts,  in  1852.  He  manu- 
gion,  and  the  supreme  power  was  disputed  by  fectured  this  ^* meat-biscuit''  extensively  in 
a  number  of  unscrupulous  chieftains  whose  Texas,  with  the  view  of  supplying  good  and 
only  right  was  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  portable  food  for  emigrants  crossing  the  plains; 
Dr.  Frias  still  continues  to  hold  the  reins  of  but,  meeting  with  the  opposition  of  army-con- 
govemment.  tractors,  he  lost  heavily,  and  emerged  penni- 

An  industrial  exhibition  was  inaugurated  in  less  from  the  uneaual  contest  he  had  main- 
February,  at  Cochabamba.  tained.    Coming  iforth,  he  turned  his  atten- 

BORDEX,  Gail,  a  sldllful  inventor  and  phi-  tion  to  the  preservation  of  milk,  and  in  1853 
lanthropist,  bom  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  in  1801 ;  claimed  a  patent  for  "producing  concentrated 
died  in  Borden,  near  Columbus,  Colorado  Coun-  sweet  mUk  by  evaporation  in  vaetco^  the  same 
ty,  Texas,  January  11, 1874.  His  parents  were  having  no  sugar  or  other  foreign  matter  mixed 
New-Englanders,  and  in  December,  1814,  they  with  it."  Commissioner  Mason  was  not  oon- 
followed  the  popular  tide  of  emigration,  and  vinced  that  this  process  had  any  special  mer- 
removed  westward  to  Covington,  Kv.,  oppo-  its,  contending  that  the  same  results  might  be 
site  Cincinnati,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  to  obtained  by  evaporating  milk  in  the  open  air ; 
the  vicinity  of  Madison,  in  the  then  Territory  and  it  was  not  till  reinforced  by  scientific  opin- 
of  Indiana.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  yotmir  ions  that  Mr.  Borden,  in  1856,  received  a  pat- 
Borden,  finding  his  health  impaired,  migrated  ent.  The  development  of  the  invention  was 
to  the  pine-district  in  Mississippi,  where  for  a  now  a  source  of  fresh  embarrassments.  The 
time  he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  Here  he  was  inventor  had  parted  with  all  but  three-eighths 
appointed  County  Surveyor,  and  also  Deputy  of  his  interest  in  the  patent,  when,  after  two 
U.  S.  Surveyor.  Having  married,  he  removed  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  works,  the 
to  Texas  in  1829,  his  father  and  father-in-law,  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company  was 
with  their  families,  preceding  him  thither.  His  formed,  and  began  business  on  an  extensive 
abilities  soon  brought  him  into  prominence.  In  scale  at  Wassaic,  Dutchess  County,  N.  T.  This 
1838  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  conven-  was  in  1860,  soon  after  which  the  civil  war 
tion  held  at  San  Felipe,  to  define  the  position  caused  the  product  to  become  quickly  and  ex- 
of  the  colonists,  and  to  petition  the  Mexican  tensively  known,  as  it  became  an  essential  arti- 
Government  for  separation  from  the  State  of  de  in  military  and  naval  supplies.  The  bnsi- 
Coahuila.  He  was  also  appointed  by  General  ness  of  milk-condensing  rapialv  expanded,  and 
Austin  to  superintend  the  official  surveys,  and  works  were  built  at  Brewster's  Station  on  the 
compiled  the  first  topographical  map  of  the  Harlem  line,  and  at  Elgin,  forty-two  miles  from 
colony ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mexican  Chicago,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Borden  owned 
invasion,  had  charge  of  the  Land-Office  of  San  one-half.  During  the  war,  when  the  soldiers 
Felipe,  under  direction  of  Samuel  M.  Williams,  needed  meat-juices  In  a  condensed  form,  Mr. 
then  Colonial  Secretary.  In  1885  he  and  his  Borden  resumed  his  experimentid  labors,  and 
brother,  Thomas  H.,  now  of  Galveston,  estab-  produced  an  extract  of  beef  of  superior  quality, 
lished  the  Texoi  Telegraph  at  San  Felipe,  l^e  Finding,  during  late  years,  that  its  cost  retard- 
same  paper  which,  subsequently  transferred  to  ed  the  sale  of  this  article,  he  devoted  much 
Houston,  was  given  up  a  year  or  two  since,  time  and  money  to  establishing  it«  manufact- 
The  office  was  burned  by  Santa  Anna  in  1836,  ure  in  Texas,  where  it  could  be  made  cheap- 
but  the  paper,  after  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  ly  and  well.  Mr.  Borden  also  made  excellent 
was  revived.  This  was  the  only  newspaper  preparations,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  tea,  coffee, 
issued  in  Texas  during  the  war  which  led  to  and  cocoa,  prepared  pemmican  for  use  upon 
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BRAZIL. 


The  Arohbiflhop  of  Bahia  is  the  Primate  of 
Brazil,  and  there  are  11  bishops:  those  of 
Para,  Sao  Lniz,  Olinda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paolo,  Porto  Alegre,  Marianna,  Diamantina, 
Gojaz,  and  Oayab&. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  (at  Bio  de 
Janeiro)  is  composed  of  a  president,  a  council- 
lor, and  17  members. 

The  eleven  Courts  of  Appeals  throughout 
the  empire  have  each  a  president ;  that  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  has  17  members ;  that  of  Bahia,  11 ; 
that  of  Pernambuco,  15 ;  those  of  Maranhao, 
Par&,  Cear4,  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Sao 
Pedro  do  Sul,  7  each;  and  those  of  Matto 
Grosso  and  Goyaz,  5  each.  There  is  a  Tribu- 
nal of  Commerce  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia, 
Pernambuco,  and  Maranhao;  and  a  Supreme 
Tribunal  of  War  and  Justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  president  of  which  is  the  Emperor. 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  comprises  a  spe- 
cial corps  of  401  men ;  twenty-one  battalions 
of  infantry,  10,259  strong;  five  regiments  of 
horse,  2,495  strong ;  and  three  regiments  and 
one  battalion  of  artillery,  with  one  battalion  of 
engineers,  8,381.  Total  strength  of  the  army, 
16,686.  The  Brazilian  army  of  occupation  in 
Paraguay  is  made  up  as  follows :  Special  corps, 
21  men ;  infantry,  1,826 ;  horse,  274 ;  and  artil- 
lery, 776 ;  making  in  all,  2,897  men. 

By  virtue  of  a  new  law,  the  strength  of  the 
army  in  time  of  war  is  to  be  82,000.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  was  disbanded,  to  be  oiganized 
anew  after  the  census  has  been  completed. 

The  police  force  comprises  6,476  men,  of 
whom  488  were  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  present  naval  force  of  the  empire  is  as 
follows :  17  iron-clad  steamers,  9  steam  cor- 
vettes, 24  steam  gunboats,  6  steam  trans* 
ports,  and  4  sail-of-the-line— the  total  arma- 
ment being  218  guns,  and  the  total  horse- 
power of  the  steamers,  7,217.  There  are  be- 
sides one  school-ship  and  a  brig  for  midshipmen, 
both  without  armament;  and  also  2  steam 
iron-clads,  2  steam  corvettes,  and  1  transport,  in 
process  of  construction.  There  are  in  the  navy 
15  general  staff-officers,  418  first  and  162  sec- 
ond class  officers,  a  sanitary  corps  of  67  men, 
27  almoners,  215  accountants,  228  cabin  boys, 
etc.,  42  engineers.  2,897  imperial  marines,  a 
naval  battidion  of  945,  and  961  apprentices: 
total  strength  of  tibe  navy,  5,962  men. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  whole  of  the  Brazilian  troops 
have  not  yet  been  withdrawn  from  Paraguay, 
nor  will  they  completely  evacuate  the  territory 
of  that  republic  until  the  pending  question  of 
boundaries  shall  have  been  settled  between  the 
Governments  of  Ascencion  and  Buenos  Ayref*. 

The  constant  and  progressive  increase  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding 
the  multifarious  circumstances  which  not  only 
militate  against,  but  seem  to  threaten  to  im- 
pede its  development,  can  only  be  attributed 
to  a  patient  and  ambitious  energy  on  the  part 
of  her  agriculturists — an  energy  as  surprising 
as  it  is  real,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  most 


prodaotlve  portions  of  the  empire  are  almoit 
entirely  comprised  within  the  tropics. 

The  value  of  the  coffee-exports  alone  for  the 
year  1872-^78  surpassed  by  more  than  twentj- 
five  per  cent  that  of  the  entire  exports  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  same  period. 
Of  the  whole  ooffee-crop  nothing  need  be  said, 
nor  could  any  remarks  thereupon  enhance  the 
eloquence  of  the  figures  Just  given. 

Cotton  statistics  are  no  less  surprising  than 
those  of  coffee,  the  exports  of  that  article  hav- 
ing been  so  prodigiously  extended  since  1860 
as  to  rank,  at  the  present  time,  seoond  only  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  foUowing  table  are  exhibited  the  totid 
exports  from  Brazil  during  the  triennium  1870- 
78,  and  the  value  of  each  of  the  principal  com- 
modities : 


OOMMODITIES. 


OoAm 

Cotloo 

Snemr. 

Hiaes. 

India-nibber 

Tobacco 

Hate 

DIamoada.... 

Bom 

Timber 

Wool 

Hair. 

BnsH-imta^. 

Gold 

Snndriea..... 


Total. 


VbIm,  1810-^1. 


11.9Sft,l«> 

StMSffiST 

6,496,718 

6,086«686 

8,964,601 

1,970,806 

1,470,818 

641,190 

481,680 

866,868 

888,006 

161.614 

164,066 

8,081,866 


9OS,3wft,W0 


VaiM,  itn-nt.  VfeiM,  un-11 


•SUl'*? 

$m,649.788 

^9^^ 

18,419,189 

18,861,674 

18,819.686 

6,896,088 

7,4«l,0«8 

6,846,480 

6,00.668 

8,408,m 

1417,408 

8,018,708 

l,668.80i 

607,008 

7M.7S7 

466,900 

8R6,S4S 

671,196 

B61,8M 

868,671 

164.688 

811,048 

860:«1 

181,488 

991^ 

416,894 

819.681 

8,118,886 

8,868,744 

|O6,9«l,a0S 

$107,810,868 

The  general  increase  resulting  from  the  fore- 
going figures  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Increaae  in  1871-*n,  aa  compared  witb  1870-71,  818/)96,97S 
"        **187»-*«,  *'^         *•    ISn-ia,    18.049,600 

*»1878-'78,  "  *•    MTO-Tl,    844I7&816 


u 


Mean  annual  incraaie. 


$16,060,668  60 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the 
exports  from  the  different  provinces  in  the 
three  years  above  referred  to : 


PROVINCES. 


Rio  de  Janeiro. — 

Peraambuco 

BahU 

Rio  Qrande  do  8nL 

Paii 

Maranbto 

SioPanIo 

Paratayba 

Ceaii 

AlagOas 

Sergipe 

FaraQ& 

Santa  Catharina.... 
Rio  Q*de  do  Norte. 
Ewpirito  Santo..... 

Pianby 

AmajBonaa 

Matto  Groaao 


Total. 


isre-^n. 


$80,088,846 
7,648,170 
0,090,880 
4,744,788 
6,018.175 
9,100,966 
6,406.908 

400,868 
8,606^668 
1,900,887 

860,960 
1,808,890 

118,480 

676,678 


856,700 


$88,884,008 


lan-na. 


$88,088,884 

14,174,698 

11,866,966 

6,406.671 

8.678.604 
8,041,986 
1,674,808 
8.807,888 
4,608.709 
1,089,800 
1,084.988 
851,631 
844,814 


$96,861,968 


i8re-*7S. 


$61,044,891 
18,780,^8 

8,961,816 

6.916,960 

6J90,600 

1,917,173 

10,788,056 

1.89S.9R1 

9.617JM 

8,817,130 

1,080.464 

1,599,897 

141,759 

664,937 


434,810 


8107,810.868 


A  fact  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  though  the  smallest  of  all  the  prov- 
inces save  four,  and  though  about  two-tiiirds 
of  the  commodities  shipped  therefrom  pro- 
ceed from  other  provinces^  has  still  by  far  the 
largest  exports,  these  being  on  an  average 
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fiftr  per  cent,  larger  than  those  of  Pemam- 
baco,  and  doable  those  of  Bahiai 

The  great  Brazilian  staple  of  export,  as  is 
seen  bj  the  first  table,  is  coffee,  of  which  270,- 
835,873  lbs.  were  shipped  in  1870-'71 ;  801,- 
347,796  lbs.  in  18Tl-'72;  and  461,610,886  lbs. 
ia  187»-'78.  Of  the  quantity  shipped  m  1872- 
73,  no  leas  than  379,889,558  lbs.  were  from 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  or  abont  one-third  more  than 
the  total  exports  for  the  whole  empire  in  1870- 
»71. 

After  coffee  the  two  most  important  com- 
modities of  export  are  cotton  and  sugar,  both 
of  which  are  most  extensively  shipped  from 
Pemambaco,  although  the  province  of  Bahia 
likewise  sends  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  for- 
eign countries. 

The  total  shipments  of  these  two  articles 
from  all  the  ports  of  the  empire  in  the  three 
years  already  referred  to  were  as  follows : 


isr^^n. 


isn-ntt. 


isrs-^ts. 


TMkL 


The  average  price  of  the  cotton  of  the  fore- 
going table  was  rather  less  than  18  cents  per 
lb.,  and  that  of  the  sugar  somewhat  over  S^ 
olsnts  per  lb. 

Next  in  importance  are  hides,  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  which  in  1872-78  was  $7,443,- 
023,  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  alone 
standing  for  $5,037,316. 

Immediately  after,  and  almost  coordinate 
with,  hides  is  India-rubber,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  which— $5,032,883— the 
province  of  Para  furnished  rather  more  than 
nine-tenths,  or  $4,864,023. 

Foremost  among  the  tobacco-producing  prov- 
inces stands  Bahia,  the  value  of  the  quantity 
shipped  therefrom  in  the  triennium  1870 -'73 
having  averaged  $2,500,000,  while  the  total 
exports  from  all  the  provinces  in  the  same 
period  did  not  reach  a  mean  vidue  of  $3,500,- 
000. 

The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1872- 
'73  reached  $75,500,000. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  various 
ports  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  1872-'78,  were 
as  follows . 

lanxBXD ■j^*'^^'"«^^**'**JBn!jSl»n.*.".'.\V  ''^f  9.818,  with  an  aggregate  of  6,854,000  tons. 

( Ooastiiig-Teseete 19,965,  with  an  aggregate  of  4,860,000  tons. 

CLuaxD J  Sealing  vessels.  ]|jj;jjg^;;;;;;;  8.^  [8^^^ 

I  Coastiqg-vetsels 19,695,  with  an  aggregate  of  4,341,000  tons. 

At  the  end  of  1873,  there  were  in  Brazil                                  rxvxnuk. 
715  miles  of  ridlway  in  operation,*  and  8,319    i?portdntieg ^^^^ISt 

mn.»  ^#  »^A^oT^l«    ^  r  -»  >  Shipping  dm les 260,930 

mijM  Of  telegraph.  Bxport  Sutleii 8,614;6T6 

The  aubmarme  telegraph  from  Para  to  Rio    interest  on  railway  shares 6S,078 

de  Janeiro,  touching  at  Pemamhuco  and  Bahia,    PSSSfflM^^^f.?  ^^  °*  ^^^""^ ^mm 

was  8uc«»afully  laid,  and  was  opened  to  the    TeiegraphsV.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.'.V.".'.* .* ! .' .'  68,580 

pnblio  service  on  December  23,  1873.  SRSfer^*!i-.' hl^A^ 

'^  *rL               1  ^*          r    Av     1*            A     J]     A  1  Mntation  dntles 1,900,388 

Ihe   completion  of    this  Ime   extends  tele-  Taxes  on  industries,  trades,  etc. 1,686,866 

graphic  communication  over  an  extent  of  2,-  lottery  taxes 721,551 

3Wmue.<mtb6Brariiianooiiirt.  »JSSpue«;;iidrnV,:;:::::::::::.:::.::::::   v^m 

The  submarine  cable  between  Lisbon,  Ma-  Bepoaiu 1,899.669 

deira,  St  Vincent,  and  Brazil,  was  opened  for  S|J^^2Sj^*^|°°  ^^ ^g^ 

service  in  June,  and  the  cable  between  Rio  Heai-esute tax....... .*..!...*.".'.. '.*..'. !!*.'. *.*.'.!  i,066,'o69 

Grande  do  Sul  and  Montevideo  was  inaugurated  Sandries ilo99!i44 

on  August  7,  thns  placing  Brazil,  the  Plate  xotal |5s,670,i67 

ProFinces,  and  Chili,  in  telegraphic  communi-    From  the  proVinces '. '.'.'.'.....    10474^908 

-  -  *^  Municipal  receipts 8,141,261 


Ootteo..... 
Sagar. . .  • . . 


10t,84S,781 
857,868.966 


Ponadi. 

188,796,997 
879,668,806 


Poaada. 

98,169,749 

404,766,898 


Penadi. 

888,897,810 
1,041,687,864 


cation  with  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  nnmber  of  letters  which  passed  through 
the  post-office  in  1872-'74  was  12,059,681,  of 
which  6,502,684  by  way  of  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

The  growth  of  the  national  revenue  is  pro- 
digious. On  the  accession  of  the  present  Em-  lOniatfy  of  the  Interior' 
peror  in  1832,  the  entire  income  of  the  em- 
pire did  not  exceed  $5,500,000 ;  by  1864  it 
Wmore  than  quintupled ;  and  in  1871,  though 
comparatively  low — $48,994,892 — as  compared 
with  the  year  preceding — $49,708,46— still 
showed  an  increase  almost  tenfold.  JIJ'^J".'*^ **/ i'"*^*^*  »-. 

The  chief  source  of  the  revenue  is  the  im-  MiSi^g  of  Na^^..^  ."::::::::::;:::;::    7,5^;^ 

port  and  export  duties,  especially  the  former, ~"  -'— '- 

whi<^  usnally  amount  to  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  income. 

The  following  tables  show  the  items  of  the 
national  finanoea  for  the  year  1871-72 : 

*  For  the  names  and  particulars  of  the  lines,  He  the 
AnuAL  CroLOPiBDiA  for  1878  and  1878. 

VOL.  xnr.— 7    A 


ToUlrevenne 164396,896 

Amount  of  estimated  revenue  for  same  year*     &2,S84,9dO 

Surplos 918,561,406 

KXPKMUITUKB. 


Civil  list $400,000 

Princes,  etc 867,600 

Legisiatire  Chambers 868,760 

Poblic  worship 471,487 

Public  inptmction 448.869 

Sundries 673,484 


$8,518,100 
l,800,3»i 


Ministry  of  War 7,765.609 

MfniPtry  of  Finance 19,701,355 

Ministry  of  Commerce 10,913,107 

$60,790,886 
Bstimatea  expenditure  for  same  year  t 69,953,181 

$9,161,796 


*  See  Ahkual  CTOLop.aDiA  for  1871 
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Thns  it  is  obserred  that  the  revenae  exceed- 
ed the  estimate  by  $12,561,406 ;  and  that  the 
expenditure  was  likewise  inferior  to  the  esti- 
mated sum  by  $9,161,795.  But  a  more  pros- 
perous state  of  things  is  observable  in  the  ex- 
cess of  $14,095,940  in  the  revenue  over  the  ex- 
penditure. 

The  estimated  budget  for  1878- 74  was:  rev- 
enue, $51,064,940  ;  expenditure,  $45,881,870 ; 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $5,783,570. 

That  for  1875-'76  stands  as  follows : 

BXVKKUB. 

Rece!  ptii  ordinarr  and  extmordinaiy 158,000,000 

blaTeliberaUonniud 666,686 

$58,666,685 
JEUfKHDlTUBl. 

Minlstnr  of  tbe  Interior $8,777,708 

HlnlPtry  of  Jiutice 8,861,486 

MiniAtry  of  Forelcn  Allkin 606,780 

MlnistrjoftheNavy 6,789,908 

Ministry  of  War 7,868,897 

Ministry  of  Finance 81,661,806 

Ministry  of  Commerce 8,847,668 

$51,807,026 

Snrpliu $8,859,510 

During  the  decade,  1864-'73,  the  revenue 
has  been  uniformly  in  advance  of  the  sums  esti- 
mated for  the  respective  years. 

The  paper-money  in  circulation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  as  follows : 

National  (March  81, 1874> $74,778,815 

Bank-notes  (January  81,  February  88,  and 
March  81) 16,774,068 

$91,547,877 

These  notes  are  of  the  following  banks  and 

issues : 

Bank  of  Brazil  (March  80) $16,960,000 

Bankof  Bahia  (Febniary  88) 096,687 

Bank  of  Maranhio  (January  81) 118,475 

Total,  at  5  per  cent  Intereat $16,774,068 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  whole  empire 
in  1872-78  amounted  to  $40,705,708,  being  an 
increase  of  $1,567,962,  as  compared  with  the 
years  1871-72. 

The  custom-house  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone 
yielded  no  less  than  $19,858,792,  against  $17,- 
448,679  in  the  previous  year. 

AU  kinds  of  machinery  going  into  the  em- 
pire are  now  free  of  duty,  as  are,  likewise, 
the  following  articles :  live  trees,  shrubs,  ana 
plants,  of  whatever  species  they  may  be ;  sods, 
roots,  bulbs,  and  in  general  every  thing  useful 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Partridge,  the  United  States  minister  to 
Brazil,  had  several  conferences  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  duties 
on  American  products,  representing  how  de- 
sirable it  would  be  to  have  these  relieved  of  aJl 
imposts,  as  was  Brazilian  coffee  at  American 
ports,  but  when  the  new  tariff  was  published 
(March  81  st),  the  only  article  on  which  the  duty 
had  been  even  lightened  was  found  to  be  kero- 
sene, which  is  extensively  imported.  Flour  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  54  cents  per  barrel ;  lum- 
ber, to  about  $7  per  1,000  feet;   turpentine 


pays  some  9^  cents  per  gallon;  rosin,  $1.15 
per  barrel ;  and  the  impost  on  lard  was  po:ii- 
tively  advanced  rather  more  than  f  cent  per 
pound,  the  duty  on  that  article  being  now  4| 
cents. 

The  foreiim  debt  on  December  81, 187S,  etood 

at....:. $$8,723,111 

The  insUllmenta  paid  thereon  in  1878  amount- 
ed to 1,890.000 

Amonnt  of  the  fdreign  debt  on  Dec  81, 1878.  $66,908,111 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the 
home  debt: 

Debt  at  four,  Ave.  and  six  per  cent $l«l,86i.800 

Debt  prior  to  1887. 1T1«446 

Orphans*  fhnd  and  deposite 15,680, ^38 

Treasnrj  notes  (two,  roar,  and  six  months). .  8.06a,009 
Paper-monejr • 74,778.815 

$M1.640,799 
Total  amonnt  of  the  national  debt $806,44&,9l0 

A  new  loan  was  contracted  in  October  for 
£5,000,000,  issued  at  98,  with  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest. 

The  debt  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the 
empire,  reduced  to  $10,808  in  December,  1873, 
was  pmd  off  in  June ;  while  that  of  Umguay 
amounted,  with  interest,  to  £1^245,092. 

The  chief  banks  in  the  empire,  eighteen  in 
number,  are,  with  their  capitals,  etc.,  in  1872, 
enumerated  in  the  following  table : 


BANKa 


CaplUL 


Bank  of  Brazil 

London  A  Braxllian.. 

Bnfrllsh 

Rural 

Commercial 

Campos 

Babta 

Bahta  Reseire 

Bahia  Mortgage 

Bahia  Savings 

Bahia  Commercial. . . 

Bahia  Economy 

Peroambnco 

AlagOas 

Haranh&o 

Haranh&o  Commerc'I 
Par&  Commercial .... 
Rio  Grande  do  Bui . . . 


•16.600,000 
7,600,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 

500,000 
4,000,000 
$,000,000, 

600,000 
1,600,000 
S,800.000 

810,000 

*  166*666 

600,000 

1,000,000 

400.000 

600,000 


Emission,  $80,000,000. 
Branches  at  Bahia,  etc. 
Branches  at  Bahia.  etc 
Depositii,  910.000^000. 
One-sixth  paid  nb. 

11  per  cent  dlTtdend. 
Emission  $000,000. 
Half  paid  up. 

7  per  cent  diTldend. 
7  per  cent.  diTidend. 
7{  per  cent,  diridend. 
7(  per  cent  dividend. 
In  liqaidation. 

12  per  cent,  dlyidend. 
18|  per  cent,  dividend. 
Half  paid  up. 
Deposita,  $1,000,0001 
11  per  cent,  dividend. 


The  postal  treat/,  provisionally  concluded 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1870,  was  rati- 
fied in  December,  18T8. 

The  Bishop  of  Olinda,  whose  arrest  was  or- 
dered on  January  2,  1874,  was  conducted  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  arraigned  for  trial  before 
the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice  on  a  charge 
of  contempt  and  usurpation  of  the  imperial 
authority.  Having  been  convicted,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  years*  imprisonment  with  labor, 
and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  legal  proceedings. 
The  sentence  was  afterward  (March  12th)  com- 
muted to  simple  imprisonment  for  four  years 
in  the  fortress  of  8anta  Cruz.  On  being  in- 
formed that  the  order  for  his  arrrest  emanated 
from  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice,  he  de- 
nied the  competency  of  that  or  any  other  civil 
court  to  take  cognizance  of  acts  asserted  by 
him  to  be  of  a  purely  spiritual  character,  and 
consequently  amenable  to  the  pontifical  an- 
thority  only. 


BRISTED,  CHARLES  A,  BROWN,  JOHN  0.                99 

The  ramor  that  a  hostile  alliance  of  Sonth  smalls  which  struck  his  fancy,  and  his  wide 

American  powers  was  a  subject  of  debate  in  a  oaltare   and  profound  scholarship  made  his 

sdcrat  session  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  was  essays  always  attractive  to  readers  of  light 

contradicted  by  the  Argentine  Minister    of  literature.     At  times  he  essayed  the  severer 

Foreign  Affairs  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  labor  of  book-making.    His  published  works 

Brazilian  envoy,  declaring  that  the  government  comprise  an  edition  of  "  Selections  from  Catul- 

woold  enter  into  no  allianoe  importing  a  war  lus  "  by  an  Eton  assistant  master,  which  he  re- 

with  the  empire,  and  that,  while  differing  with  vised,  adding  notes  of  his  own;  a  "Letter  to 

the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Government  in  the  Para-  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,"  a  reply  to  his  tract 

guay  question,  it  would  confine  itself  to  the  entitled  "  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man ; "   a 

execQtion  of  the  remainder  of  the  agreement  series  of  sketches  of  New  York  society  life, 

of  November  19,  1873,  leaving  the  boundary  first  printed  in  Fraser^i  Magaeine,  which  ap- 

qaestion  to  the  action  cf  time.  peared  in  book-form  in  1852,  under  the  title 

On  July  1,  1874,  Secretary  Fish  handed  to  of  "The  Upper  Ten  Thousand;"  and  what 
Senhi^  R.  F.  TorreSo  de  Barros,  of  the  Brazil-  was  probably  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the 
isn  legation  at  Washington,  the  sum  of  $90,-  most  extended  of  his  works,  "  Five  Years  in 
4(>(>.7d,  in  refundment  of  the  payment  made  by  an  English  University,"  which  told  the  story  of 
Brazil  on  September  80,  1807,  upon  the  recla-  nniversity-life  in  an  entertaining  and  instruc- 
mation  of  the  United  States  Government,  as  an  tive  way.  To  this  last  volume  were  added,  in 
indemnity  in  the  matter  of  the  brig  Caro-  an  appendix,  his  college  orations  and  essay s^ 
liae.  This  spontaneous  act  of  justice  elicited  together  with  specimen  eiuunination  papers, 
the  encomiums  of  the  Petropolis  Court  and  of  the  whole  making  a  work  of  considerable  in- 
all  the  diplomatic  agents  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  terest  to  scholars,  as  the  interior  movement  of 

The  sanitary  state  of  many  portions  of  the  an  English  university  was  then  even  more 

country  was  very  unsatisfactory ;  yellow  fever,  novel  to  American  readers  than  now.    A  new 

small-pox,  and  typhoid  fever,  raged,  now  simul-  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  with  con- 

tmeously,  now  alternately,  especially  at  Rio  siderable  additions,  in  1873.    Mr.  Bristed  was 

dd  Janeiro,  where  the  mortality  reached  an  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  from 

alarming  proportion ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  its  origin.    After  spending  many  years  in  £u- 

people  were  materially  alleviated  by  the  prompt  rope,  at  its  gayest  capitals  and  resorts,  where 

and  efficacious  assistance  procured  by  public  he  was  the  associate  of  many  of  the  most  emi- 

and  private  benevolence.  nent  men  of  the  time,  he  returned,  a  few  years 

The  terras  of  a  oonsular  convention  with  since,  to  this  country,  and  latterly  made  his 

Great  Britain,  and  of  a  treaty  of  extradidon  home  in  Washington,  where  he  was  constantly 

with  Belgium,  were  ratified;  but  the  all-ab-  in  society.    He  suffered  much  from  0nnu«  dnr- 

sorbing  topic  in  politioal  circles  during  the  ing  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 

year  was  the  organization  of  the  military  force,  BROWN,  John  Cabteb,  a  wealthy  and  be- 

and  of  the  police,  to  which  subject  attention  nevolent  citizen  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  liberal 

was  partionlarly  called  by  the  Emperor  in  his  patron  of  education,  bom  in  Providence,  in 

speecn  at  the  opening  of  tiie  Legislative  Cham-  1797;  died  there  June  10,1874.    He  was  a 

bera  in  May.  descendant  of  Rev.  Chadd  Brown,  a  Baptist 

BRISTED,  Chaslks  Abtob,  an  American  minister,  who  fled  from  persecution  in  Massa- 

anthor  and  man  of  letters,  born  in  New  York  chusetts  in  1686,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late 

City  in  1820 ;  <Ued  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan-  Nicholas  Brown,  the  liberal   benefactor   of 

nary  15,  1874.    He  was  the  only  son  of  an  Brown  University,  and  the  grandson  of  the 

Episcopal  clergyman  of  New  York  City,  but  first  Nicholas,  who  aided  in  its  organization, 

of  English  birth,  and  his  mother  was  the  eldest  Mr.  Brown  graduated  from  Brown  University 

daughter  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor.    He  in  1816  in  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Robert  H. 

graduated  from  Yale  College  with  high  honors  Ives  (subsequently  his  partner).  Bishop  Smith, 

in  1839,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe,  and  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  J.  Mauran,  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon 

spent  five  years  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Peck,  and  others.    The  year  of  his  graduation 

whence  he  graduated  in  1845,  taking  numerous  he  entered  his  father^s  counting-house,  and  in 

prizes,  and  being  made  foundation  scholar  of  1832  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  which  has 

the  college.    He  married  in  1847,  and,  possess-  continued  to  bear  the  same  title — Brown  & 

iog  an  ample  fortune,  traveled  extensively  in  Ives — for  more  than  eighty  years.  Bat,  though 

Europe,  amnsing  himself  by  writing  for  news-  an  active  business-man,  and  deeply  interested 

papers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  on  social  in  great  enterprises  of  commerce  and  manu- 

and  ephemeral  topics,  generally  over  the  n<7m  (20  factures,  Mr.  Brown  never  relinquished  his 

plums  of  **•  Carl  Benson.'*   In  this  way  he  was  scholarly  habits.    He  was  a  man  of  remark- 

a  frequent  and  welcome  contributor  to  Frcuer^s  able  intellectual  culture,  and  kept  himself  con- 

Jfagagine,  the  Knicherbock^r^  the  WMg  Re-  stantly  informed  on  all  scientific  topics  of  the 

r?>ir,  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Time$y  Ofipper,  time.    He  early  commenced  the  collection  of  a 

Galaxy^  and  Iffew  York  Evening  Post,    There  library,  at  first  of  the  Aldine  and  other  rare 

was,  nevertheless,  a  cynical  tone  to  his  writ-  editions  of  the  classics,  and  early  copies  of  the 

inzs,  which  increased  as  he  grew  older.    He  Bible  in  all  languages ;  but  soon  drifted  into 

did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  any  topic,  great  or  the  specialty  of  American  history,  general  and 
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local,  and  of  the  early  voyages  of  discovery  to  to  spend  a  year  or  more  abroad,  and  he  ac- 
this  continent.  With  ample  resources  and  a  cordingly  visited  £nrope  in  the  summer  of 
most  commendable  zeal  he  prosecuted  this  work  1866,  and,  after  spending  some  months  in  the 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  had,  accumulated  south  of  Europe,  in  the  winter  of  1866-*67  made 
nearly  all  the  publications  extant  in  any  Ian-  the  tour  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  spring  and  early 
guage  relating  to  America,  his  collection  be-  summer  of  1867  went  over  every  portion  of 
ing,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  carefully  prepared 
judge,  by  far  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  himself  for  this  exploration  by  a  critical  study 
This  magnificent  library  was. freely  placed  at  of  every  thing  extant  on  the  geography  and 
the  service  of  scholars,  and  in  at  least  three  in-  history  of  Palestine ;  hut  his  investigations 
stances  he  sent  to  eminent  historians  across  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  localities 
the  Atlantic  books  which,  if  they  had  been  and  sites  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
lost,  could  not  have  been  replaced.  One  of  The  results  of  this  tour  were  given  to  the  pnb- 
these,  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  has  in  one  of  the  lie  in  1868  and  1869  in  his  * 'The  Far  East ;'' 
volumes  of  his  '*  Spanish  Conquest  in  Amer-  "  Hours  among  the  Gospels ; ''  and  his  ablest 
ioa  "  made  a  graceful  and  glowing  acknowledg-  and  most  valuable  work,  '*  The  Land  and  its 
ment  of  this  unexampled  courtesy.  But  Mr.  Story."  Oompelled  by  continued  ill-health  to 
Brown  was  also  liberal  in  his  gifts  to  educa-  relinquish  the  pastorate  in  1869,  he  was  for  a 
tional  purposes.  To  Brown  University  he  gave  short  time  President  of  the  Ohio  Female  Col- 
during  hiB  life  and  by  his  will  (160,000 ;  to  lege,  a  position  for  which  his  extensive  and 
the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport,  (6,000 ;  con-  varied  culture  eminently  fitted  him.  Finding, 
siderable  sums  to  the  Providence  Athenseum ;  however,  that  he  could  only  emoy  tolerable 
large  sums  during  his  life  to  the  Insane  Asy-  health  in  the  mild  climate  of  Souuiem  Europe, 
lum,  and  (5,000  at  his  death ;  and  (25,000  to  he  undertook  the  care  of  young  ladies,  who 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital.  desired  to  finish  their  education  in  Europe,  and 
BURT,  Nathaniel  C,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  enjoy  a  sight  of  its  leading  capitals.  He  tspent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  author  and  scholar,  his  winters  with  his  family  in  Rome,  Dresden, 
born  in  1825 ;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  4,  or  Nice,  and  made  excursions  with  his  pupils, 
1874.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  Dr.  Burt's  of  whom  he  usually  had  ten  or  twelve  under  his 
early  life,  but  he  graduated  from  Princeton  charge,  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Continent, 
College  in  1846,  and  from  Princeton  Theologi-  keeping  up  their  instruction  meantime.  It  was 
cal  Seminary  in  1849.  He  was  ordained  at  on  one  of  these  excursions  ft*om  Nice  to  Rome 
Springfield,  Ohio,  June  1,  1850,  and,  after  a  that  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  hsemor- 
pastorate  of  five  years  there,  was  called  to  the  rhage  fi*om  the  lungs,  and  died  in  a  few  min- 
Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  Baiti-  utes.  In  addition  to  his  works  already  men- 
more  in  1855,  and  in  1860  to  the  Seventh  Pres-  tioned  and  some  manuals  for  his  pupils,  Dr. 
byterian  Church  in  Cincinnati.  The  condition  Burt  had  written  much  for  the  religious  pe- 
of  his  health  was  such  that  he  was  oompelled  riodlcals  and  reviews. 
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CALIFORNIA.  Public  affairs  in  this  State 
during  the  past  year  have  been  unusually 
quiet.  No  general  election  was  held,  and  there 
was  consequently  no  political  campaign.  The 
Legislature,  which  assembled  on  the  first  day 
of  December,  1878,  continued  in  session  till 
March  30,  1874.  Much  legislation  was  accom- 
plished during  this  time,  but  it  was  chiefly  of 
local  interest.  In  respect  to  the  important 
measures  which  consumed  much  time,  the 
session  is  perhaps  more  marked  for  what  was 
not  accomplished  than  for  the  bills  that  be- 
came laws.  One  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects considered  by  the  Le^slature  had  refer- 
ence to  tfie  railroads  of  the  State.  Early  in 
the  session  the  ^*  Freeman  bill,''  intended  to 
regulate  the  rates  for  passengers  and  freight 
on  those  railroads,  and  to  prevent  unjust  dis- 
crimination, was  introducea  in  the  Assembly, 
where  it  met  with  much  favor,  and  was  passed. 
It  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate,  however,  and 
failed,  therefore,  to  become  a  law.  A  bill 
having  the  same  object  in  view  as  that  of  the 


"Freeman  bill*'  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
only  a  day  or  two  before  the  final  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature:  but  this  also  failed  to  be- 
come a  law.  Dunnff  the  session  acts  of  incor- 
poration were  passed  for  constructing  railroads 
from  Colfax  to  Nevada  City,  Los  Angeles  to  In- 
dependence, Marysville  to  Knight's  Landing, 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  Bay  to  Santa  Maria.  In 
each  act  of  incorporation  there  are  limitations 
and  regulations  as  to  fares  and  freights.  There 
is  also  a  prohibition  as  to  freight  or  passenger 
discriminations,  and  as  to  granting  free  passes. 
The  nature  of  this  prohibition  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  provision  contained  in  the 
act  incorporating  the  Colfax  &  Nevada  City 
BaQroad : 

No  diBcrimination  shall  be  made  between  persons^ 
parties,  or  localities,  as  to  fares  and  freights,  or  the 
transportation  of  goods ;  and  no  free  passes  shall  bo 
issued  or  given  to  any  person  or  party  to  travel  the 
road,  except  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  road:  any  violation  or  this  aection 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor. 

Numerous  amendments  to  the  constitution-— 
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so  nomerons  as  to  present  ai)  almost  new  con-  the  United  States  and  of  California,  are  eligible 

stitation — were  agreed  npon  bj  the  General  to  all  educational  offices  within  the  State,  ex- 

Assemblj,  and  referred  to  the  Legislature  next  cept  those  from  which  they  are  excluded  hj 

to  be  chosen.    The  Legislature  also  published  the  constitution. 

a  recommendation  to  the  people  of  the  State  The  school-fund  amounts  to  $1,417,500.  The 
to  votei  at  the  next  general  election  for  mem-  amount  in  the  State  Treasury  in  March,  sub- 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  "  for  or  against  calling  ject  to  apportionment,  was  (816,680,  of  which 
a  conTention  to  revise  and  change  the  conati-  $33,244  was  derived  from  interest  on  school- 
tation  of  thla  State."  Among  other  measures  lands ;  $44,280  from  bonds  held  in  trust ;  and 
of  some  importance  were  acts  reapportioning  $289,681  from  property-tax.  In  addition  to 
the  senatorial  districts,  and  fixing  tiie  number  this,  a  school-tax  is  levied  hj  the  counties, 
of  Senators  and  members  of  the  Assembly,  from  The  ^'  Tuttle  bill,"  which  became  a  law  in  1874^ 
each;  providing  for  a  system  of  irrigation  in  provides  for  an  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
Los  Angeles  County ;  regulating  the  sale  of  poses  of  $1,000,000,  or  nearly  four  times  as 
mineral  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  fixing  much  as  the  schools  received  during  1872  or 
the  price  at  $2.60  per  acre ;  appropriating  1878.  The  compulsory-education  law  of  1874 
$175,000  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  State-  requires  all  children  between  eight  and  fourteen 
prison  near  the  town  of  Folsom,  in  Sacramento  years  of  age  to  be  sent  to  school  .two-thirds  of 
County;  and  $600,000  for  the  completion  of  the  time  during  which  a  public  school  may  be 
the  Napa  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  taught,  under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $20 
An  important  work  done  by  the  Le^ature  for  the  first,  or  $50  for  each  subsequent  vio- 
was  the  revision  of  the  school  laws.    Under  lation. 

the  amended  school  system,  the  State  Superin-  The  total  receipts  for  school  purnoses  in 
tendent  of  Instruction  is  elected  by  the  people  1878-*74  amounted  to  $2,561,799 ;  total  expen- 
for  four  years.  He  is  required,  among  other  ditures,  $2,118,856 ;  total  teachers*  salaries, 
duties,  to  collect  and  compile  the  school  statis-  $1,484,867 ;  school  libraries  and  apparatus, 
tics  of  the  State,  report  annually  to  the  Con-  $29,245.  There  were  1,462  school  districts, 
troller,  before  the  10th  of  August,  the  number  and  1,868  schools ;  882  male  and  1,454  female 
of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  sev-  teachers ;  97,681  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
euteen  years  of  age,  and  to  apportion  the  with  an  average  attendance  of  72,972,  and 
school-fund.  The  State  Board  of  Education  12,507  in  private  schools. 
comi>rise8  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of  The  "  local-option  **  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
Publio  Instruction,  Principal  of  the  State  Nor-  lature  at  this  session  led  to  an  important  de- 
nial School,  and  the  School  Superintendents  oision  in  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  the 
of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  statute  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  act  had 
Alameda,  Sonoma,  and  San  Joaquin  Counties,  been  passed  "  to  permit  the  voters  of  every 
Boards  of  education  are  elected  in  cities  under  township  or  incorporated  city  to  vote  on  the 
the  provisions  of  special  statutes.  County  su-  question  of  grantixig  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating 
perintendeots  are  elected  for  two  years,  and,  tiquors."  Pursuant  thereto  an  election  was 
besides  other  duties,  apportion  the  school  mon-  held  in  the  fourth  township  of  Contra  Costa 
ejs  of  each  district,  and  make  annual  reports  County,  at  which  a  minority  of  the  votes  were 
to  the  State  Superintendent.  There  is  a  State  cast  against  license.  The  petitioner  was  atlter- 
Board  of  Examination,  composed  of  the  State  ward  convicted  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  four  teachers  appointed  law,  as  declared  by  the  statute,  and  sentenced 
by  him,  which  grants  life-diplomas,  State-di-  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jaU.  The  opinion 
plomas  for  six  years,  and  State-certificates  re-  of  the  court,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  McEinstry, 
spectively  for  four,  three,  and  two  years ;  also  and  concurred  in  by  Chief-Justice  Wallace  and 
a  Coun^  Board  of  Examination,  comprising  Mr.  Justice  Niles,  held  : 
the  County  Superintendent,  and  not  less  thim  ^^  This  .tatate  is  void,  because  it  did  not  become 


npon  actual  examination.    The  law  requires  '>'^l  "S,??  township  where  thu«  epproved. 

.11  «hool8  to  be  classifled  into  first,  j^'oond.  tow.U^.Sf  ^e^ettiT^U^'poTell"^'  "^° 
and  third  grades,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 

special  statute.    Separate  schools  must  be  pro-         Justices  Rhodes  and  Crockett  dissented, 

vided  for  children  of  African  or  Indian  de-  The  grounds  upon  which  this   decision  was 

scent ;  otherwise,  such  children  must  be  ad-  based  were,  that  the  power  to  make  laws,  con- 

mitted  into  the  schools  for  whites.    The  statute  ferred  by  tihe  constitution  on  the  Legislature, 

contains  this  important  provision  concerning  cannot  be  delegated  by  the  L^^ature  to  the 

female  teachers  .*  "  Females  employed  as  teach-  people  of  the  State,  or  to  any  portion  of  the 

era  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  shall  in  people.    Our  Government  being  a  representa- 

all  oases  receive  the  same  compensation  as  is  tive  republic,  and  not  a  simple  democracy,  an 

allowed  male  teachers  for  like  services  when  act,  in  order  to  become  a  law,  "  must  be  passed 

holding  the  same  grade-certificate.''    Women  through  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  be 

ovdr  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
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iblj  for  the  pmpote  of  Adopting  pnidential  rales  largely  attended.    The  views  of  the  delegates 

or  regolatioiu  ia  rMpect  to  matter*  pUoed  under  the  ^^re  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions  : 

eontrol  of  the  town  governments.  «     »   S  mi    ^       v           v  n  w       la     i          *i  ^ 

The  exeroiae  by  the  town  Kovermnents,  when  they  i&f^r*^,  That  no  liquor  shall  be  sold  w  here  other 

•haU  be  established,  of  the  power  to  make  local  rules  merchandise  is  sold  andno  merchandwe  shall  be  sold 

will  coexist  with  the  power  of  the  State  LegislatuJS  ^^•^  l^qn^f  ^K  *?H '  ^^^  ^^f*  J^^  *?°*1  ^>^  *®" 


tauonintbe  senate  and  Assemoiy,  cannoi  oe  aeie-    2r""v  -j  -"-rrr— ~  "-" — };    >   \i: u^-L  «7 

Sscd.    When  the  mandate  of  the  constitution  shall  therefore  that  this  convention  desire  the  embodiment 

ve  been  obeyed,  and  a  "  system  of  town'  govern-  of  ■o?«J<>'™  ^^  legislative  enactment  of  the  prmoi- 

meau"  shall  have  been  esUblUhed,  and  when  local  pie  of  that  Uw,  •»  «-ei««/f  and  not  tw/Ww^^ 

legUUtoras  shall  have  been  organised  under  that  ^^t'*',  That  the  education  of  the  masses  Is  the 

sritem,  the  Sute  Legislature  may  confide  to  mem-  safeguard  of  American  freedom ;  therefore  we  are  in 

b'ers  of  such  local  legislatures  the  task  of  deUber-  f*^o'  of  minghng  labor  with  our  common-school  sjs- 

ftiing  and  acting  upon  matters  purely  local  in  their  f«™»  "<> "  to  train  the  mind  of  the  youth  to  appreciate 

nsture.    The  LegisUture  may  give  to  the  town  gov-  "^4P*7 J!^.*"?!?^*^:.      ,      j  o*  ♦   , 

enunenta,  whe^formed,  the  right  to  make  focal  -««>^»  That  the  national  and  State  Uws  creating 

rales ;  Wt  the  Legislatuii  has  no  more  right  to  dele-  ^?  affriculiural,  mechanical,  and  mmmg  college  in 

n(e  to  the  people  living  within  certai?  territorial  *^?  Unlversitv  of  California,  are  necessary  for  the  de- 

Liits,  but  who  have  no  distinctive  political  charao-  jelppment  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  we 

ter  or  governmental  organisation,  the  power  to  make  ">»"?  «P<»  ^^^^  theor«tioal  and  praoti<»l  introdu^ 

Uws,  £aa  it  can  delegite  the  same  p6wer  to  aU  the  ?o«i  »ato  the  imiversity,  with  all  the  rights  and  pri vi- 

people  of  the  State  legea  accorded  to  the  other  departments  in  the  col- 

The  statute  of  March  18,  18W,  under  the  provi-  ^efig  °V??®ff/  .                       #  *v      :  v  v 

sioDs  of  which  the  prisoner  was  Convicted,  does  not  ,  ^^J^^  That  we  apnrove  of  the  el^ht-hour  sys- 

it^slf  establish  any  system  of  town  government.   The  ^^  <!f  if^^  ¥.  I  ^"^"T  ^'i?  °»*i«nfl  blessing,  and 

only  offleem  who  ire  directed  to  perform  any  acts  are  w««d  the  eight-hour  law  of  the  Stote  and  nation  as 

CDiity  officers ;  the  election  U  to^e  ordered  by,  and  •  progressive  step  m  civUiiation,  whereby  we  shall 

the  ritums  m^e  to,  the  supervisors.    There  is  no  "«<5i'«  *  °^o"  inteUigent  and  patriotic  oitixenship, 

provision  for  an  assemblage  of*  the  people  of  the  and  more  energetic  and  ingenious  moohanics. 

twn  for  deliberation ;  the  vote  to  be  taJEen  can  in  Setohed^ThBt  it  Is  wrong  in  principle  to  so  em- 


no  way  be  said  to  express  the  result  of  such  delib-  V^oy  oonviot-labor  as  to  come  in  competition  with 

eratioL    The  constitution  intended  tiiat  the  oplu-  ™  occupations  of  honest  men  and  women ;  there- 

ioD  of  a  mjuority  should  govern  as  to  town  matters,  fore  we  demand  reform  in  the  management  ot  tiie 

bat  that  S  should  be  a^  »*  organically  expressed '♦  pemtentiaiy  of  tins  State^  so  as  to  give  prisoners  em- 

A™«t««      ThA  T«n««i.  Ha  «n«At  Uwn  m«»t  Ka  «m-  plovmcut  that  wiU  uot  m  any  way  injure  the  pro- 


opinion. 


v.u«w«.     The  nower  to  enact  Liws  must  be  em-  ployment  tnat  wiU  not  m  any  way  iiyure  tiie  pro- 
ployed  by  the  State  Legislature:  that  to  make  by-  ^^"S'^^jPSP^***?"-           A      J»  At    I    *           P*V    . 
UWi  for  •  town  by  the  local  legiWure ;  to  become  .-ft«^««;  That  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  im- 

law  or  by-law  it  must  first  be  odnsidered  by  the  ap-  f»JP"?»^S  ^'  V^\^?ST'*°:'!^;u^°*  ^^  ''^^"  '*"* 

propriati  deliberative  body.    The  sUtute  under  coS-  introduction  of  the  Chinese  into  Uiis  country  as  irgu- 

•iieration  simply  permiti  a  species  of  vlebiseUwn  "ous  to  those  of  our  people  who  work  for  a  living, 

with  reference  to  a  particuhir  subject,  in  which  tiie  f°d  nationally  unsafe  and  socially  demorahzing  to 

onlv  option  of  the  people  of  a  township  is  to  say  the  present  and  coming  generations. 

*-yes'*^or  •*no»»  toa  complicated  project.     After  BttoUed,  That  associations  haying  influences  in 
the  tpaamodic  effort  at  the  polls,  the  "  town  govern- 

/*  (if  this  can  be  caUea  one;  subsides  lnt( 

without  any  form  or  power  of  self-vitalh 

.».«.  again  aroused  to  the  exertion  of  its  singlt.^^^  ,         ..^             ^  .           lj--      t 

tiou  by  the  supervisor  of  the  county.    The  sUtute  Progress  and  equahty  among  tiie  workmg-classes. 

famishes  neither  a  system  nor  a  government.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  recognizing 

V  ^'^JL^li'  '^'^"®^"^  "^  .*'**'®'  T^**"' J^?  the  cooperation  of  women  in  the  cause  of  tern- 

hive  studied   our  institutions  in  a  philosophical  ^««„„^/  „^j   ^„n:««  «,^««  *i»«  ™.^*«^.«  /vf  ♦k^ 

spirit,  hmve  expressed  their  admiration  for  the  sys-  perance,  and  caUmg  upon  the  women  of  the 

t«ai  of  town  govemmenU  existing  in  New  England,  State  to  unite  in  the  work. 

as  affording  an  excellent  school  of  preparation  for  Also,  a  resolution  providing  for  the  forma- 

ta«  discharge  by  the  citisen  ot  his  duties  to  the  State,  tion  of  a  State  Central  Committee  to  work  with 

it  was  in  view  of  the  pubUc  discussions  in  reference  ^  quorum  of  fifteen  members, 

to  s&irs  of  local,  but  sometimes  absorbmg  interest,  AnT    *    vr*"»u«^«**x^txA  */«*«.               r  n  v.r 

St  whieh  aU  the 'qualified  hihabitants  of  tiie  towS  .The  territory  between  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 

eould  be  present,  and  in  which  all  were  authorized  nia  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State 

to  take  part.    To  substitute  for  such  local  legisla-  has  been  recently  explored  by  private  enter- 

tion,  where  meaaurea  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Uw  prfge  and  valuable  facts  acquired.     This  is  the 

c^lL^fr^^^jttT'e^^^^^^  }^^--  9'  the  Great  Desert.     The  Cocopah 

zrmie  the  whole  system.    That  cannot  be  called  a  Mountams  extend  over  this  desert  for  about 

sjstem  of  town  government  In  which  no  deliberative  50  miles,  and  are  about  1,000  feet  high.    They 

aWmblaffe  is  provided  for.  and  in  which  a  local  law  are  supposed  to  be  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and 

i-sdopted  by  tlieballou  of  perhaps  a  bare  m^ority,  copper.     On  the  northwesterly  side  of  this 

who  vou  aecretiy,  and  without  consultation  with  .„^*    *„  t  «v^  \tm^^^^m  m  «^,.«:^1.«ki^  \^^a^  ^^ 

the  rest  of  tiie  votire ;  who  are  actuated  by  motives  ^^?«®  ^  Lake  Maquat^s  a  considerable  body  of 

which  need  not  be  publicly  avowed,  or  controlled  salt-water,  which  is  lea  sometimes  by  the  high 

hj  reasons  the  weakness  of  which  would  be  exposed  tides  from  the  gulf,  and  at  other  times  by  the 

bj  a  pubUc  discussion.  overflow  of  the   Colorado  River.      On   the 

On  the  19th  of  November  a  State  Temper-  southerly  side  of  the  Cooopah  Mountains  is  a 

ance  Convention  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  the  large  body  of  land,  having  an  alluvial  soil,  and 

object  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  polit-  is  every  way  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes, 

ical  temperance  party.    The  convention  was  In  this  district  are  a  great  number  of  mineral 
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springs  and  volcanoes,  and  a  lake  of  fresh  water 
(Lake  Chapman),  whose  waters  flow  north- 
ward down  New  River.  North  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Colorado  Desert  is  the  Mohave 
Desert,  and,  farther  on,  the  Amargosa  or  Death 
Valley.  The  two  latter  are  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  both  are  really  connected  with  the 
greater  one,  and  constitute  one  desert. 

The  engineer  making  the  survey  found  that 
New  River,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  coold  be 
turned  into  the  desert  so  that  all  the  lower 
levels,  embracing  the  barren  and  worthless 
part,  would  be  covered  with  water,  leaving  the 
mountains  and  the  fertile  districts  above  water. 

The  theory  is  that  this  great  desert  furnace 
can  be  cooled  by  covering  a  large  and  now 
worthless  area  with  water,  at  .comparatively 
small  expense.  This  theory  is  indorsed  by  the 
engineer,  who  holds  that  Vere  the  desert  a  sea 
it  would  send  up  a  column  of  atmosphere 
charged  with  moisture,  which,  meeting  the 
colder  currents  from  the  ocean,  would  precipi- 
tate frequent  showers,  and  thus  change  large 
tracts  of  country  from  barrenness  to  fertility. 
The  rain-currents  moving  from  the  southeast 
toward  the  northwest,  cross  the  desert,  the 
moisture  falling  to  the  upper  edge,  at  which 
point  the  rain  disappears,  it  having  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  heated  air  of  the  plains.  The 
engineer  observed  this  phenomenon  for  nearly 
a  month,  including  parts  of  July  and  August 
of  the  present  year. 

Death  Valley,  in  California,  has  also  been 
explored  recently  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Survey,  sent  out  to  explore  the  West- 
em  Territories.  From  reports  made  by  officers 
of  this  expedition,  it  appears  that  Death  Val- 
ley, in  California,  is  a  aetrital  sink  of  unique 
physical  characteristics.  This  whole  region 
presents  a  series  of  valleys  or  detrital  plains, 
each  entirely  inclosed  by  the  ridges  of  Cordil- 
leras that  are  more  or  less  distinct  as  a  series 
of  mountain-masses.  The  "  Death  Valley " 
proper  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  interior  continental  depressions,  and 
has  portions  near  the  centre  of  its  axial  line 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  although  far  inland, 
and  lying  much  to  the  north  of  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  great  Interior  Basin.  It  is  the  sink 
of  the  Amargosa  River,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  areas  of  drainage  formed  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Belmont,  Nevada,  and  traverses  the 
desert  of  that  name  while  passing  southward, 
until,  reaching  latitude  85°  41'  5",  it  makes  an 
abrupt  angle  to  the  west,  and  thence,  at  right 
angles  to  the  north,  reaches  the  point  of  great- 
est depression,  a  little  less  than  three  hundred 
feet  below  sea-level,  in  the  heart  of  Death  Val- 
ley proper.  This  valley,  of  the  ordinary  oval 
form,  is  fully  seventy  miles  in  length,  varying 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  surround- 
ed by  frowning  mountains  of  volcanic  and  sedi- 
mentary origin,  the  Telescope  Range,  rising 
higher  than  10,000  feet.  The  line  crossing 
this  dismal  area  from  the  mouth  of  Death 
Valley  Caflon  to  the  thermal  springs  in  Fur- 


nace Creek,  presenting  a  labyrinthine  maze  of 
efflorescent  saline  forms,  creates  at  the  level 
of  vision  a  miniature  ocean,  the  vibration  of 
whose  contorted  waves  has  a  sickening  effect 
mpon  the  senses.  The  lurid  glare,  horizoned 
by  the  bluish  haze  radiated  from  the  mountain- 
sidea,  appears  focused  to  this  pit,  though  broad 
in  expanse.  It  seems,  coupled  with  the  extreme 
heat,  to  call  for  the  utmost  powers  of  mental 
and  physical  aidurance. 

The  journey  through  the  Valley  of  Death 
occasioned  the  utmost  apprehension  evinced 
through  the  entire  season.  To  this  were  added 
the  effect  of  the  fearful  cloud-burst  experienced 
while  among  the  Telescope  Mountains,  to  the 
west,  and  the  absence  of  the  guide,  who  had 
ventured  toward  the  northwestern  arm  of  the 
valley,  it  was  feared,  to  return  no  more.  The 
transit  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  temperature 
that  remnined  at  117°  Fahr.  at  midnight,  eo 
exhausted  both  men  and  animals,  that  further 
travel  was  rendered  precarious. 

The  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  years  ending  June  80, 1873 
and  1874,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


GOLD  OOIKAGS. 

lars-Ta. 

isra-TC 

Double  eaeles 

$16,012,000 

110,000 

900,000 

15,000 

$21,060,000 

Eazlflt...     .    V.....  .4..... 

120,000 

Half-eagles 

155,000 

Qaarter-easlei 

67.600 

Total  gold. 

SILVER  COOTAOE. 

Tnde-doIUrt. 

Half-dollart 

Onartflr-dolliirii t  .  ^ . .  t  - 

$16,967,000 

$9,700 
18,fi00 
16,000 
16,000 
84,800 

fg,802tB00 

$1,122,000 
M1.0Q0 
129,000 

Dimeti 

69,600 

Balf-dime*..  .*.......*  r ...  t  ^ 

Total  silver. 

$94,600 
16,967,000 

$2,660  JiOO 

Add  sold 

28,802.600 

Total  gold  and  silyer... 

$17,061,600 

$24,858,000 

The  coinage  of  trade-dollars  is  comparatively 
a  new  feature.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  coin  turned  out,  the  mint  had  to 
close  for  the  annual  settlement  with  orders 
unfilled.  During  the  fiscal  year  of  1871-72 
the  total  coinage  at  the  mint  was  $18,745,600, 
of  which  $955,500  was  in  silver,  and  the  re- 
mamder  in  gold,  against  $18,616,775  for  the 
year  1870-71,  including  $761,775  in  silver. 

OARLTON,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  a  Method- 
ist clergyman,  long  connected  with  the  pub- 
lishing interests  of  his  denomination,  born  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1808;  died  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  April  16,  1874.  In  early  childhood  his 
parents  removed  to  Lockport,  Niagara  Coxmty, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  eiyoyed  good  educational  ad- 
vantages. He  united  with  the  Methodist  £pis- 
oopal  Church  in  early  youth,  and  in  1829  was 
received  on  trial  as  a  preacher  by  the  Genesee 
Conference,  in  which  ne  continued  to  labor  for 
the  next  twenty-three  years.  Of  these,  thirteen 
were  spent  in  the  pastorate,  seven  as  presiding 
elder,  and  three  as  agent  for  the  Genesee  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary.  In  this  time  he  developed 
remarkable  business  and  financial  abilities  in 
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cliareh  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  more  direct  direct  blood-vessels  or  nerves  connecting  either 
libors  of  the  ministrj.  In  1848  he  was  a  mem-  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  the  nervous 
ber  of  the  Quadrennial  Conference,  and  was  fluid  through  both  bodies,  but  that  the  peri- 
then  made  a  member  of  the  book  committee  at  tonasnm  or  membrane  covering  the  bowels  was 
Xew  York.  In  1852,  he  was  elected  hj  the  extended  in  two  pouches  from  the  abdomen  of 
General  Conference  principal  or  senior  book  Chang  passing  through  the  band  into  the  abdo- 
ajrent  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  bj  repeated  men  of  Eng,  and  that  one  similar  pouch  from 
rejections  was  retaiued  in  that  position  for  the  peritonieum  of  Eng  passed  through  the  band 
abont  twenty  years.  During  the  years  of  his  lying  between  the  two  from  Chang,  into  the 
administration,  the  Concern  grew  steadily  in  abdomen  of  Chang.  These  pouches  contained 
all  its  financial  interests,  enlarging  its  opera-  small  blood-vessels  coming  from  the  livers  of 
tioDs,  and  nearly  doubling  its  capital,  besides  each  (which  were  in  both  close  to  the  cord), 
paying  for  objects  entirely  outside  of  itself  and  these  blood-vessels  were  covered  with  a 
not  lees  than  $800,000.  Dnring  all  the  time  of  thin  layer  of  genuine  liver-tissue.  A  separa- 
his  book  agency  Dr.  Carlton  was  also  the  treas-  tion  or  division  of  the  cord  would  therefore 
urer  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society ;  and  have  been  almost  certainly  fatal  to  both.  The 
while  in  that  office  more  than  $8,000,000  passed  twins  differed  considerably  in  size  and  strength 
through  his  hands,  for  all  of  which  service  he  as  well  as  in  disposition,  Chang  being  consider- 
reoeived  no  compensation.  Nor  was  there  ever  ably  the  larger  and  stronger,  but  also  the  more 
a  note  or  other  paper  of  the  Society  dishon-  irritable  and  intemperate,  while  Eng  was 
ored  at  maturity,  though  to  preserve  its  honor  smaller,  but  sober  and  patient.  They  came 
it  sometimes  became  necessary  to  borrow  large  to  this  country  in  1829,  and  were  publicly  ex- 
amounta,  for  which  not  infrequently  his  own  hibited  in  America  and  Europe  for  nearly 
personal  aeenritiea  were  pledged.  His  accounts,  twenty-five  years.  Having  accumulated  a  joint 
though  oarefhlly  audited  at  each  year's  end,  fortune  of  about  $80,000,  they  settled  down  as 
never  showed  any  discrepancies ;  and  at  his  re*  farmers  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  the  age  of 
tirement,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  forty-four  or  forty-five  married  two  sisters,  by 
death,  the  Missionary  Board  bore  a  hearty  tes*  whom  they  had  a  number  of  children  TChang 
timony  to  his  ability  and  conscientious  fidelity  six,  and  Eng  five),  of  whom  eight  with  tne  two 
in  their  service.  He  was  much  honored  and  widows  survive  them.  Two  of  the  children 
esteemed  in  Elizabeth,  where  he  had  been  ac-  were  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  rest  had  no  malfor- 
tive  in  buflding  up  a  strong  Methodist  interest,  mation  or  infirmity.  They  lost  a  part  of  their 
had  been  twice  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  property,  which  consisted  partially  of  slaves, 
and  had  been  elected,  a  few  months  before  his  by  the  war,  and  were  very  bitter  in  their  do- 
death,  city  treasurer.  He  was  idso  a  member  nunciation  of  the  Government  in  consequence, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Methodist  After  the  war  they  again  resorted  to  public 
Missionary  Society,  a  director  in  the  Shoe  and  exhibitions  to  regain  their  lost  wealth,  but  were 
Leather  Bank,  and  in  the  Home  Life-insurance  not  very  successful.  Their  lives  were  embit- 
Company.  To  high  abilities  he  Joined  rare  tered  by  their  own  quarrels,  and  the  bicker- 
Bocial  powers.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  ing  of  their  wives;  and  they  returned  home, 
from  Wesleyan  University.  after  a  decision  by  the  most  eminent  European 
CHANG  and  ENG,  the  well-known  Siamese  surgeons  that  the  severing  of  the  band  (which 
twins,  bom  at  Bangesau,  Siam,  April  15,  both  desired)  would  prove  fatal,  with  their 
lSll;diednearMount  Airy,  N.C.,  January  17,  tempers  much  soured,  and  their  spirits  de- 
1874.  Their  father  was  Chinese,  and  their  pressed.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  they 
mother  Chino-Siamese.  The  connection  of  the  had  always  maintained  a  high  character  for 
two  was  by  a  fleshy  and  partly  cartilaginous  integrity  and  fairness  in  dealing,  and  were 
band  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilages  much  esteemed  by  their  neighbors.  In  1870 
of  the  breast-bones  down  to  a  point  below  the  Chang  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  was  subse- 
umbilicus,  or  navel,  of  each.  There  had  been  quently  weak  and  ill,  while  Eng^s  health  was 
but  a  sin^e  umbilical  cord  attached  to  the  mid-  much  improved.  Chang  died  first,  probably 
die  of  the  under  tide  of  this  band,  and  while  from  acute  laryngitis,  or  congestion  of  thelnngs, 
the  band  (which  was  eight  or  nine  inches  in  the  result  of  a  ride  in  extreme  cold  weather, 
length,  about  eight  in  circumference,  and  two  and  Eng,  about  two  and  a  half  hours  later, 
and  a  half  in  diameter — ^its  upper  or  outer  sur-  probably  from  nervous  shock  at  his  brother^s 
face  being  convex,  and  the  imder  or  inner  ccmi-  death,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  some  myste- 
cave)  was  cartilaginous  and  nearly  insensible  rious  influence  resulting  from  their  connec- 
except  at  its  median  point,  there  was  evidently  tion.  The  bodies  were  brought  to  P^ladelphia 
some  intercommunication  through  it  to  the  vis-  and  carefhlly  examined  by  a  corps  of  eminent 
cera  of  both.  The  breast-bones  were  so  nearly  physicians.  There  are  but  five  or  six  cases  of 
joined  that  they  were  naturally  face  to  face,  these  "  double  monsters "  on  record ;  none  of 
AQd  eould  never  have  occupied  the  position  of  them  united  just  as  these  were,  and  none  who 
back  to  back.  What  this  connection  was  was  had  attained  soch  an  age. 
a  disputed  point,  which  could  not  be  settled  CHEMISTRY.  Influence  of  Color  on  Bedue^ 
until  a  careful  poet'tnortem  examination  was  tion  by  Light, — ^This  subject  has  been  inves- 
madsu    It  was  then  found  that  there  were  no  tigated  with  great  thoroughness  by  Mr.  M. 
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Carej  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  results  red  Utmus-pAper,  increased  the  BenfiitiveneBs  to  bine 

published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  «»^  ]^olet;  mauveine  and  aniline  green  were  witL- 

and  ArU.    In  those  metalUo  salts  which  suffer  ^JJf  ^^^«^'  '"^  '^"^*  dinumahed  Benamveneaa  to  aU 

reduction  under  the  action  of  light,  the  nature  i  Silver  Iodide.— ^ere  a  violet-bine  aniline  color 

of  the  acid  has  much  to  do  with  the  facility  of  inoreaaed  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  and  green  rays ; 

reduction ;  thus  ferric  oxalate  and  citrate  are  hut  also  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the  violet.  Aniline 

much  more  easily  reduced  than  ferric  sulphate.  fi^««"  increased  the  sensitiveness  to  violei,  bine, 

V     i.1.       *!,         1     'U'TA      ^       ^\A.  :           f 1  green,  and  yellow  rays,  but  not  to  the  orange  aua 

Further,  the  reduoibihty  of  a  salt  is,  as  a  rule,  Jed  (tte  colors  approximating  to  its  own  colorvwhile, 

influenced  by  the  substances  in  contact  with  It :  on  tne  contrary,  coralline  increased  the  sensitive- 

thus  silver  chloride,  when  alone,  changes  rather  ness  to  the  rajjrs  moat  different  from  its  own  color, 

slowly  to  violet;  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  deeper  ^y*^?^  d^ite  Uw  appears, 

violet,  when  in  contact  with  .Uver  nitrate ;  on  J^  ^Zosf^^^^'^^^oTl^^U^aT^n^a" 

certain  sorts  of  organic  matter  being  added,  ^ith  the  salt  to  be  reduced.    The  result  was  that 

the  change  is  still  more  rapid,  and  the  color  none  of  the  many^  substanccB  used  exerted  a  more 

produced  may  be  intense  black.     It  is  affirmed  discriminating  action  on  the  sensitiveness  to  indi- 

by  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel  that  in  the  case  of  \»dual  rays  than  saUcine,  a  perfecUy  oolorleaa  snb- 

aSUrA.  u.^»^;^A  a«^i«  ^»4-«^4>  ^^4-  /vw«i«  .4yu«4>o  i*^  stance:  it  rendered  the  silver  bromide  aa  aensttire 

Silver  bromide  such  contact  not  only  affects  its  ^^  ^^^  red  ray  as  to  the  green.    The  author's  conclu- 

general  sensitiveness  to  light,  but  also  modines  gion  is,  that  "  there  is  no  general  law  connecting  the 
its  impressibility  to  rays  of  different  refrangi-  color  of  a  substance  with  the  greater  or  lees  sensi- 
bilities. According  to  Vogel,  this  change  fol-  tiveness  which  it  brings  to  any  silver  haloid  for  any 
lows  a  definite  law,  viz.:  the  colored  sub-  particular  ray." 

stances,  absorbing  certain  rays,  increase  the  The  Centennial  of  Chemistrf/.'-The  celebn.- 

impressibility  of  the  bromide  to  those  rays  tion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  ^e  die- 

which  they  absorb.    Thus  a  colored  substance  oovery  of  oxygen  gas  was  one  of  the  notable 

which  absorbs  the  yellow  rays  and  radiates  the  events  of  the  year  1874.    The  idea  of  this  cen- 

rest  of  the  spectrum,  increases  the  sensitiveness  tennial  originated  with  Prof.  H.  G.  Bolton,  of 

of  silver  bromide  to  the  yellow  rays.    The  ex-  Columbia  College,  New  York,  who,  in  a  com- 

btence  of  this  law  Mr.  Lea  was  unable  to  munication  to  the  American  Chemist^  enamer- 

verify.    Below  is  an  abridged  account  of  his  ated  the  many  important  discoveries  in  chem- 

experiments.  istry  which  signalized  the  year  1774,  and  which 

l./Wric*5aZ^.-Strip8  of  paper  were  first  strongly  ^^}  that  period    as    the    starting-point  of 

colored  with  aurine,  with  aniline  blue,  and  with  aiu-  modern   Chemical   science.     The  project    was 

line  green,  and  then  impregnated  with  ammonia  favorably  received,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 

ferric  oxalaU  and  exposed,  side  by  side  with  ordinary  Prof.  Rachel  L.  Bodley,  Northumberland,  Pa., 

wliite  paper  simiUrly  impregnated,  to  a  spectrum  (an  ^here  Priestley  lived  after  coming  to  this  coun- 

^.^Sh^u^t^bT^^^^^^^  Sefno^iS?:  try,  and  where  he  is  buried,  was  selected  as  the 
both  papers  were  plunged  into  a  solution  of  ferrid-  place  Of  meeting.  In  answer  to  the  call,  nearly 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  produced  TumbulPs  one  hundred  chemists  assembled  at  Northnm- 
blue  in  the  reduced  portions,  the  remainder  continu-  berland  on  July  81st.  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler  was 
ing  white.  The  result  of  three  experiments  was  to  chosen  president  of  the  meeting,  and  was  con- 
show  the  aniline  blue  to  be  without  influence.  The  j„^i.^  /l*i,«  «v«;«  ».•  "i>«:«-4.i^»?„\.«„«j«  «  Vk- 
aniline  green  slightly  diminished  the  impressibility,  ^^<^^  to  the  chair  by  Pnestley  s  grandson,  Dr. 
but  not  more  in  one  part  than  in  another.  The  aurine  Joseph  Pnestley.  The  more  prominent  features 
produced  this  effect  more  strongly.  Neither  colorinjgf  of  this  interesting  celebration  were,  an  address 
matter  exerted  any  specific  influence  on  theimpressi-  on  the  "Life  and  Lahors  of  Dr.  Priestley,"  bv 
bility  by  any  particular  portion  of  the  spectrum.   ^  p    f  jj         g  q    f,    f  University  College,  T<;. 

2.  Jhtaasium  BKkromate.— In  contact  with  aurtne  *  Ti:  -^  ^.  y*"*"!/'  v/**»t^  yj  yv  j^^^,  j.v- 
this  salt  showed  no  change  of  action  in  its  behavior  ^^^^  ?  the  reading  of  several  of  Pnestley  s  let- 
to  white,  blue,  or  violet  light,  nor  in  the  orange  or  ters  written  while  residing  m  this  country;  an 
the  red.  In  the  yellow  It  was  less  Impressed  than  address,  "A  Century's  Progress  in  Theoretic 
the  bichromate  strip  ofnaper  without  aurine.  Papers  Chemistry,"  by  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt;  a  me- 
^IJStcIltrAtt^^^^^^^  morial  tribute  at  the  grave  of  Priestlev,  deli v- 
sitive  to  the  whole  spectrum.  ©red  by  President  Coppee,  of  Lehigh  Univer- 

8.  JMaeeium  Ferr^cyafUde.—'PapeTs  colored  with  sity ;  a  "  Review  of  the  Century's  Progress  in 

aurine^  coralline,  aniline  red,  blue,  and  green,  and  Industrial  Chemistry,"  by  Prof.  J.  I^wrence 

mauveme.  were  exposed,  the  reduction  being  brought  gnjith    ^f  LouisviUe,  Ky.;  and  an  address  of 

about  with  feme  ammonia  oxalate.     AU  these  six  r>^^  «*.«;•«.<«  aim^^l^  l^^  a  a««^.u^o«.  r*   « 

colors  duninished  the  hnpressibility  of  the  ferrid-  Fr?^.^®'^*™??  Billiman,  on    'American  Con- 

cyanide  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrum,  tnbutions  to  Unemistry."    A  visit  to  the  bouse 

and  no  relation  cotdd  be  traced  between  me  color  which  Priestley  built,  and  in  which  he  died  ; 

used  and  the  impression  of  particular  rays.  an  inspection  of  his  "  shed,"  or  laboratorv,  in 

^  ^'^  ^^2^;"J**^  f*?•^  °f°  ^J^S:^/?®;?  ^hich  he  did  his  scientific  work ;  and  the  ex- 

used.    Withshortexposures  to  violet  and  white  light  vv^         r           ^,«—                     •  *       -.j      •   * 

only  the  mauveme  appeared  to  give  a  slight  increase  hibition  of  apparatus,  manusonpts,  and  pict- 

of  sensitiveness :  but  as  the  increase  extended  equally  nres,  relating  to  Priestley,  contnbuted  m  large 

to  white  and  violet,  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  as  measure  to  the  interest  of  the  proceedings, 

to  influence  on  specific  rays.    The  coralline  dimin-  Composition  of  the   Water  of  Great   Salt 

ished  the  general  sensitiveness  a  good  deal,  ^^^  ZaK— In    the    Chemical  News,   H.  Baesett 

nearly  destroyed  it,  and  the  three  aniline  colors  •^"^'      -*"     ,     .       -  ^f         \      '  u  !t  A^-s'cy^ct 

diminished  it  a  little.  S^ves  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Great 

6.  Silver  CMoride.—lSLtw  oorallme,  rosaniUne,  and  Salt  Lake.    He  finds  the  total  solid  residue  in 
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100  parts  by  weight  to  amount  to  18.42,  dia- 
tributed  as  follows,  viz. : 

Chlorine 7.86 

SO. 0.88 

Sodium 8.88 

Pocasfliiua 0.90 

Calcium. 0.06 

M^^pe^um 0.80 

The  water  has  a  slight  alkAline  reaction,  and 
a  speeifio  gravity  of  1.102  at  17''  Centigrade. 

Agricultural  ChemUtry, — ^In  a  report  to  the 
Connecticat  State  Board  of  Agricaltnre  on  the 
v«Iae  of  brewers*  refase  barley-grains  as  ma- 
nore,  and  as  food  for  miloh-eows,  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson  states  that — 

A3  nftrtilizsr^  these  grains  most  nearly  compare 
w  stable^maztare.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  a  refuse 
prodaet,  or  residae  of  a  kind  of  digestive  prooese.  I 
pxt  here  the  comparative  oomposition  of  the  two 
f  i:»ta&oea : 


Xotstnn 

Organic  matt«r. 

MlCrog«n 


Bwwm^O«ihu, 
irMB. 


Stabtc-AIaaim, 
ftMh. 


71.0 
94.6 
4.4 
0.45 


The  analysis  of  stable-manure  is  an  average  of  sev- 
eral analyses.  It  is  seen  that  the  grains  contain  Ik 
prr  cent.'  more  water,  4  per  oent.  less  organic  mat- 
ter, more  than  8  per  cent,  less  ash.  Nitrogen  is  } 
more  in  the  grains,  but  it  exists  exclusively  as  gluten 
or  fimilar  albuminoid,  and  not  at  all  as  ammonia 
compound.  The  less  activity  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
;rruns  iii  compensated  by  its  greater  ouantity.  The 
had  consista  eoiefly  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
Dt^ja,  as  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  treatment  the 
grains  have  received,  and  as  Scheven  found  in  analy- 
i»ta  of  the  aah  of  similar  gruns.  In  fact,  the  phos- 
p!ttte  of  these  grains  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
^uble-dong,  or  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  The  solu- 
ble ash  ingredients  of  stable-manure,  especially  pot* 
«»h.  must^e  nearly  laokinsf  in  the  grains. 

Considering  their  low  pnoCf  the  gruns  must  be  re- 
^rded  as  a  cheap  manure,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
ftUalies  and  aulAhateB,  as  compared  with  stable-dung. 

As  ^Qtti0-/ooa^  these  grains  have  a  higher  vilue 
than  for  manure.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
bvLQg  analyses  and  remarks : 


SUBSTAirCXS. 

Gnlai. 

UnAcmJQnm 
(Mfei*  Bloom. 

InAogiuU 

Mjlitare 

.VilL  .^ 

Ceilalose  (crude  iU 
bre) 

Aj'mminold 

8urch,  Kigar.  Cat, 
etc.  (by  differ" 
etioe)-..... 

78JS0 
1.07 

8.11 
4.68 

U64 

76.0 
2.1 

7.0 
8.0 

110 

8S.S 

1.1 

4.7 
1.1 

lao 

The  gndns  are  seen  to  surpass  com^fodder  in 
every  respect,  and  to  contain  four  times  the  per- 
C'siitage  ox  albuminoid,  or  Aesh-fonning  matters,  of 
ti-e  green  maize-stalks.  They  compare  also  well 
vi!h  grass  before  blossom,  and  have  but  one  de- 
tcAncjj  Tis.,  that  of  potash  and  sulphates.  The 
p-tportion  of  albuminoids  in  brewers'  grains  exceeds 
ti^  of  amy  kind  of  green  fodder  grown  in  this 
e  'Uncry,  young  clover  not  excepted. 

The  condition  of  the  nutritive  matters  in  these 
fr^ji«  is  doubtless  adapted  for  rapid  digestion,  and 
trifT  must  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  acijunct  to  the 
lanuer'fl  resources. 

I      Ettim^tion  of  Phosphorie  Acid  in  Super- 
p\9fphaU». — ^In  a  series  of  valuable  papers, 


published  in  the  Maniteur  8eient\flque^  on  the 
*^  Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Saperphos- 
pbates,"  the  author,  H.  J.  Joalie,  reaches  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  The  BU|)erphoBpbates  are  not.  as  was  at  first 
supposed,  mixtures  of  add  phospnate  and  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  but  they  also  contain  free  phosphoric 
acid,  acid  phosphate  ot  lime,  bioaloic  phosphate,  and 
unattaoked  tribaslc  phosphate. 

2.  The  retromdation  they  undergo  in  ageing  is 
due  to  a  slow  iormation  of  bicalcic  phosphate  at  the 
expense  of  the  flree  phosphoric  acid,  which  seizes  on 
the  unattacked  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  Ume,  and 
of  acid  phosphate^  which  breaks  up  into  free  phos- 
phoric acid  and  bicalcic  phosphate. 

8.  As  the  assimilabihty  of  the  superphosphates 
depends  on  the  sum  of  the  phosphoric  acid  wiiich 
they  contain  under  the  first  three  forms,  it  is  in- 
creased rather  than  lessened  by  drying  and  by  age. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  solu- 
ble in  water  gives  only  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
assimilability  of  the  superphosphates,  as  it  does  not 
take  account  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  they 
contain  in  the  shape  of  bicalcic  phosphate,  which 
is  at  least  as  assimilable  as  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  add  solu- 
ble in^  the  alkaline  citrate  of  ammonia,  under  the 
conditions  here  described,  is  a  precise  measure  of 
the  positive  assimilability  of  the  phosphates  con* 
tained  in  manures  and  superphosphates. 

6.  The  adoption  by  analysts  of  this  method  will 
bring  about  an  Improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  superphosphates,  will  develop  the  precipitated 
phosphate  industry,  and  improve  the  production  of 
compound  manures,  wherein  the  assimilable  phos- 
phates will  of  necessity  be  substituted  for  the  fossil 
phosphates  so  soon  as  the  analysts  have  ceased  to 
conlbund  the  two. 

I^itre-proditcing  PlanU. — ^Upward  of  a  year 
ago  a  oommnnioation  from  A.  Boutin  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  called  attention 
to  the  large  amoant  of  nitre  found  in  the  ash 
of  the  plant  Amaranthtts  hlitum.  During  the 
past  year  M.  Boutin  analyzed  two  other  plants 
of  the  same  genus,  viz.,  Amaranthtu  atrapur^ 
pureiu  and  A,  melancholimu  ruher,  both  of 
them  exotics,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  theii'  beautiful  foliage.  The  author 
finds  that  the  A,  ruber^  desiccated  at  IOC 
0.,  contains  16  per  cent,  nitrate  of  potash — 
equal  to  22  grammes  of  nitrogen  per  kilo- 
gramme of  the  dried  plant,  and  72  grammes 
of  potash.  The  A,  atropurpiweus  contains,  in 
the  dry  state,  22.77  per  cent,  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash ;  consequently  1  kilogramme  contains  81 
grammes  nitrogen  and  103.5  grammes  of  pot- 
ash. Having  been  dried  for  some  time  in  the 
open  air,  the  stems  of  the  plant  are  covered 
with  an  efflorescence  of  nitrate  of  potash,  in 
fine,  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  author  thinks 
that  sooner  or  later  this  family  of  plants  will 
be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  nitrogenous 
fertilizing  materials  they  produce. 

The  Nitrogen  of  the  Soil,— Frot  Armsby,  of 
Millbury,  Mass.,  read,  in  the  chemical  section 
of  the  American  Association,  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  detailing  a  series  of  experiments 
which  he  had  made  to  determine  the  loss  and 
gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  His  method  was 
to  allow  organic  matter  containing  a  known 
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amonnt  of  nitrogen  to  decay,  under  oircnm-    The  apparatOB  was  exposed  to  dififnsed  day* 

stances  in  which  all  the  nitrogen  given  off  or    light. 

accumulated  coald  be  measured.    The  organic 

matter  consisted  of  dried  and  sifted  bam-yard 

manure,  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of 

dried  and  pulverized  flesh.    The  experiments 

marked  I.  in  the  following  tables  were  con* 

ducted  in  purified  air;  those  marked  IL,  in 

purified  nitrogen.    The  exposure  to  air  in  the 

tirst  set  of  experiments  was  kept  up  for  more 

than  two  months;  the  exposure  to  nitrogen 

was  for  a  shorter  period;    the  temperature 

varied  from  fiO""  to  80%  averaging  70°  Fahr. 

NITBOGXN  AFFSR  DBOOMP08ITION  (VS  GBAIIMSS). 


QUAMTrrm  akd  matbrials  usid. 

KaoTlKiMrl. 

Onule 
MatuT: 

Oypran: 
gnuamM. 

P«lMh 

(KOH): 

WV    ■■■■     • 

Toul 

L    1 

L    2. 

L    8. 

I.    4. 

n.    1 

n.    8. 

U.    8. 

n.   4. 

15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

•  • 

•  • 

16 
16 

•  • 

•  • 

16 
16 

•  •  •  •  • 

0.796 
..... 
0.798 

•  •  ■  •  « 

0.TB6 

•  •  •  •  • 

9.798 

6 
6 

0.4M! 
.     0.4% 
0.4^6 
0.4£« 
0.45i 
0.4S8 
0.451 
0.45S 

MaofSipMlaMati 

T. 

1 

I, 

8. 

1. 

a. 

I. 

4 

TT. 

1 

IT. 

S 

TT. 

8 

U. 

4 

Organic  niatier. 

Orga&Sc  matter  and  pota»b 

Organic  matter  and  grpatua 

Organic  matt«r,  potasfi,  and  gypsnm.. 

OH(aixic  matter 

Organic  matter  and  potasb 

Or^nic  matter  and  grpsam 

Otganic  matter,  pota»n,  and  gypsum.. 


OateoTAB. 

prwHd  M 
NltngM. 


0.0118 
0.0801 
0.1651 
0.0907 
0.0614 
0.0256 
0.0784 
0.0479 


TOTAL  OAXN  OV 

MITROODr. 

Weight. 

FVCMt 

0.074 

.  •  •  •  • 

16.88 

•  ••••■ 

a006T 
0.0676 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.48 
19.84 

TOTAL  LOM  OV 

niTBOon. 


a064 

0.0008 
0.0686 


O.00C8 
0.0088 


PveaaL 


11.11 

•  ■  •  •  • 

6.S1 
18.09 


1.14 

1.M 


Theae  results  show  a  loss  of  nitroffen  in  all  cases 
except  I  s  and  II  t ;  the  small  gain  of  U  i  being  with- 
in the  errors  of  experiment.  The  loss  is  very  much 
less  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  series  of  experi- 
ments. This  cannot  be  attributed  to  shorter  aura* 
tion,  since  the  gain  of  II «  is  greater  than  that  of  I  f 
It  oonfirms  the  deductions  oi  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and 
Pugh^  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  is  caused  b^  a  process 
of  oxidation.  Qypsum  seems  to  prevent  in  part  the 
loss  of  niti^een.  The  relation  of  the  formation  of 
ammonia  to  the  ezperimeDta  is  not  obvious.  A  oon* 
aiderable  gtln  of  nitrogen  b  eifected  in  the  experi- 
ments where  potash  alone  is  mixed  with  organic  mat- 
ter. No  trace  of  nitric  acid  was  found,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  formed  during  the  ex- 
periments. T  he  gain  of  nitrogen  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  nitrification.  The  ftct  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
is  demonstrated ;  the  method  is  as  yet  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  following  eonclnsions  sum  up  our  present 
knowledge .  1.  The  loss  of  free  nitrogen  during  the 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  gen- 
erally due  to  oxidizing  action.  9.  An  increase  of 
combined  nitrogen  in  soil  may  take  place  by  oxida- 
tion of  free  nitrogen  to  nitric  acid.  8.  Some  organic 
substances  in  the  presence  of  caustic  alkali  are  able 
to  fix  free  nitrogen  without  the  agency  of  oxygen  or 
the  formation  ox  nitric  acid. 

Eitimation  o/IfUrate$  in  PoiabU  Water. — 
A  method  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  in 
potable  waters,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin, 
of  the  British  Ohemical  Society,  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  affording  a  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  pnrity  of  water.  A  nitrate,  in  the 
presence  of  chlorides,  when  treated  with  phe- 
nol and  snlphurio  acid,  gives  a  reddish  solution 
which,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammo- 
nia, chsnges  to  a  more  or  less  decided  blue. 
On  this  reaction  the  process  depends.  The 
water  under  examination  is  compared  with  a 
standard  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  contain- 
ing a  known  quantity  of  the  salt ;  these  are 
treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  The 
process  is  capable  of  accurately  determining 


the  amount  of  nitrates  present  to  within  odo 
part  in  four  million  parts  of  water. 

Proportion  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Air,— 
The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere 
has  been  newly  investigated  by  Truchot  In 
a  communication  to  the  Paris  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences  he  says  that  his  method  of  analysis 
consisted  in  passing  a  known  volume  of  air 
through  a  graduated  solution  of  barium  hy- 
drate, allowing  the  barium  carbonate  to  b€ 
precipitated,  and  then  re-titrating  the  solation. 
His  results  are  as  follows:  1.  At  Cle^mon^ 
Ferrand  (where  he  made  his  experiments)  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  greater  at 
night  than  during  the  day.  2.  The  proportioD 
is  not  sensibly  greater  in  the  city  than  in  tbe 
country.  8.  In  the  vicinity  of  green-leaved 
plants  tiie  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  varies 
considerably,  according  as  the  green  parts  of 
the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rayfl 
or  to  diffused  light,  or  exist  in  the  shade, 
the  amounts  for  these  cases  respectively  being 
8.54,  4.15,  and  6.49  per  10,000  parts  of  air. 
4.  The  mean  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  is  4.09  parts  per  10,000.  5.  This  propor- 
tion of  oai'bonio  acid  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  idtitude ;  thus  at  Clermont-Ferrand  (alti- 
tude 895  metres)  it  is  8.13 ;  on  the  Pny-de- 
D6me  (altitude  1,446  metres),  2.03;  on  tbe 
Pic  de  Sancy  (altitude  1,661  metres),  1.72  per 
10,000  volumes  of  air. 

Compoiition  of  Coamic  Dtist, — The  Norwe- 
gian explorer  NordenskiOld  on  many  occa- 
sions discovered  on  the  snow  in  high  northern 
latitudes  minute  particles  of  a  black  substance 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  cryoconite. 
Since  his  return  from  the  polar  regions  he  has 
analyzed  this  dust,  comparing  it  with  a  sub- 
stance of  the  same  nature  found  by  hia  brother 
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00  the  snow  in  remote  regions  of  Noriraj.   In  oorrosive  action  of  other  agents ;  for  example, 

neither  case  was  it  possible  that  these  partides  when  a  lead  pipe  has  been  surrounded  witii 

c  mid  hare  had  a  terrestrial  origin,  and  hence  fresh  mortar,  which  is  frequently  or  perma- 

Xunlenskidld  regards  them  as  associated  with  nently  moistened,  or  when  lumps  of  fresh  mor- 

meteors.   The  substance  is  a  silicate  having  the  tar  have  fallen  upon  the  bottom  of  a  lead  cis- 

formala  2RSi-|-AlSIs-l-(H).    It  also  contains  tern.    Again,  the  effect  of  galvanic  action  has 

meUiiic  particles  (iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt),  been  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  corrosion  by 

aad  about  two  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  water*    If  a  lead  pipe  be  soldered  with  pewter 

iji  Improved  Cem&nt — ^A  very  slow-setting  solder  and  not  with  lead,  erosion  takes  place 

stncco  or  cement,  which  becomes  extremely  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  solder  with 

liird,  is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  smaQ  the  lead.    The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  con- 

qaontity  oi  alum  to  plaster  of  Paris.    A  still  tact  of  the  pipe  with  bars  of  other  metals,  or 

iiaer  cement— one  which  sets  with  equal  slow-  bits  of  such  metals  lying  on  it ;  and  some  facts 

ne.4s  and  acquires  the  same  hardness — ^is  ob-  seem  to  indicate  die  existence  of  the  same 

tained  by  simply  plunging  the   dehydrated  property  in  certain  stony  and  earthy  substances. 

gT(»Qm  for  a  few  mmutes  into  water  contain-  Other  investigations  of  this  general  subject  by 

iog  slightly  more  sulphuric  acid  than  suffices  Fordos,  Bobierre  and  Ohampouillon,  Maralo, 

to  trai^orm  into  sulphate  all  the  carbonate  of  Mayengon  and  Bergeret,  and  Dumas  Belgrand 

cslciam  which  may  be  present  in  the  gypsum,  and  LeBlanc,  have  been  published  during  the 

After  the  liquid  has  been  drained  off^  the  plas-  year. 

ter  is  submitted  to  a  heat  approaching  redness  (hone. — ^The  statement  of  SchOnbein,  that 

f^r  two  or  three  hours.  ozone  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon 

Solcent  Action  of  Water  on  Lead. — ^The  dis-  oil  of  tuipenttne,  is  negatived  by  the  later  re- 

cnssion  in  the  French  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  searches  of  Eingsett    He  first  endeavored  to 

on  the  action  of  water  on  lead  (a  summary  asoertam  the  rate  of  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a 

of  which  was  given  in  the  volume  for  1874)  given  amount  of  turpentine  and  similar  bodies, 

▼as  the  occadon  of  Sir  Bobert  Ohristison  mak-  and  found  that  the  former,  hi  sunshine,  absorbed 

isg  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  sub-  86.0  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen  daily,  but  in 

ject   His  results  agree  in  the  main  with  those  the  shade  only  0.6  c.c.    OU  of  caraway  ab- 

attained  by  the  miyority  of  the  French  eavante.  sorbed  8  c.c.  daily ;  oil  of  bergamot,  8  c.c. ;  oil 

They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  1.  The  of  juniper,  2.5  c.c. ;  oil  of  cubebs  2  c.c. ;  oil  of 

porest  waters  act  the  most  powerfully  on  lead,  lemon,  1.2  c.c. ;  naphtha,  0.7  cc;  ether,  0.19 

corroding  it,  and  forming  a  carbonate  of  pe-  cc ;    benzole  showed  no  absorption   during 

cQliar  and  uniform  composition.    2.  All  salts  forty  days.     On  agitation  then  with  potas- 

impede  this  action,  and  may  prevent  it  alto-  siumiodideandstarch  solution,  the  well-known 

gtftber,  some  of  them  when  in  extremely  mi-  blue  coloration  was  more  or  less  qaiokly  de- 

DQte  proportions.    8.  The  proportion  of  each  veloped,  though  the  color  did  not  appear  at 

ult  required  to  prevent  action  is  nearly  in  the  once,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  bergamot,  re- 

in^erie  ratio  of  the  solubility  of  the  compound  quired  several  minutes.    On  testing  the  sub- 

vhicb  its  acid  forms  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  stance  formed  for   ozone,  neither  lead   nor 

The  first  of  these  three  propositions  is  often  manganese  paper  was  affected,  nor  were  their 

called  in  qnestion,  but  all  the  experiments  made  solutions  changed  by  actual  contact  with  the 

br  the  author  invariably  confirmed   it.     A  oil ;  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  chromic  acids, 

»[nple  of  very  pure  spring-water  was  sent  to  however,  became  violet.   Further  experiments 

|iim,  with  the  assurance  that  it  had  been  found  were  made  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.    Thus 

mcapable  of  attacking  lead ;  but  on  trial  it  a  quantity  of  this  substance  was  placed  in  a 

vas  found  to  corrode  the  lead  with  as  much  bottie  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  air  was 

eDer{7  as  distilled  water.    An  interesting  fact,  slowly  drawn  through  it  for  many  hours,  and 

first  observed  by  Dr.  Nevins,  is  confirmed  by  it  was  allowed  to  stand  several  days  in  a  shal- 

tbe  aether's  researches,  viz.,  that  some  salts  low  dish  exposed  to  the  air.    The  water  on 

^m  to  allow  of  a  certain  action  going  on  examination  colored  starch-paper  blue,  pre- 

when  they  are  largely  present  in  water,  though  cipitated  manganese  dioxide  from  potassium 

▼hen  they  exist  in  veiy  small  quantities  they  permanganate  and  gave  a  violet  color   with 

prevent  action.  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  caused  no 

This  carious  circumstance  might  well  excite  change  either  in  lead  acetate  or  manganese 
&^&rm  in  the  minds  of  those  who  receive  their  sulphate.  The  oil,  even  after  wariiing,  gave 
water>6upply  through  leaden  pipes :  according  both  the  starch  and  the  chromic-acid  tests. 
to  Sir  Robert  Ohristison,  however,  ^*  there  is  Hence  it  appears  that,  even  after  washing,  ox- 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  required  idized  oil  of  turpentine  contains  a  body  with 
to  j}mntf  action  is  greater  than  is  ever  likely  the  reactions  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  Still  it 
tOfjccQr  in  waters  applicable  to  household  use.**  cannot  be  either  ozone  or  hydrogen  dioxide, 
I>oiibtles8  this  excess  of  salts  is  found  in  some  but  a  body  derived  frx)m  the  turpentine  by 
mineral  waters,  and  the  passage  of  such  waters  the  action  of  air  and  water  upon  it  If  it  be 
through  leaden  pipes  may  have  the  effect  of  the  hydrate  of  terpene  oxide,  OioH^gO.HyO, 
corroding  the  latter.  Oftentimes  the  corrosive  zinc  chloride  must  destroy  it.  Active  turpen- 
action  of  water  has  been  confounded  with  the  tine  was  therefore  distilled  with  zinc  chloridOi 
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and  the  active  properties  were  entirely  de«  when  phosphorus  oxidizes  in  air,  forming  tbe 

stroyed.    The  conclusion  that  the  active  agent  pentozides,  it  combines  with  1  molecule  of 

in  turpentine  exposed  to  light  is  hydrate  of  oxygen  and  part  of  another,  splitting  np  tbe 

terpene  oxide  receives  confirmation  from  sun-  latter  so  that  1  of  its  atoms  combines  with  a 

dry  other  of  its  reactions.  molecule  (0-0)  forming  ozone  (0-0-0). 

Do  Plants  liberate  Ozone  f — The  supposed  Improved   Proceee   in    Calico  -  Printing.^ 

liberation  of  ozone  by  plants  was  tested  by  Owing  to  the  expense  attending  the  use  of 

J.  Belluci  in  a  series  of  experiments  which  are  specially  prepared  back-cloths  in  calico-print- 

given  in  detail  in  the  Comptee  Bendiu.  M.  Bel-  ing,  a  cheap  substitute  in  the  shape  of  nn- 

luci  passed  air  containing  -^  of  its  volume  of  bleached  pieces  of  cloth,  rq'ected  for  printing 

carbonic  anhydride  for  six  hours,  in  the  day-  after  the  singeing  process,  is  now  commonly 

time,  through  a  glass  tube,  part  of  which  was  employed.     But   with    the   introduction  of 

covered  with  black  paper,  into  a  receiver  in-  aniline  black  it  was  foand  that  theae  could  be 

closing  living  plants,  whence  it  issued  by  a  nsed  bnt  once,  the  color  soiling  the  piece  so  as 

second  tube.    In  each  of  the  tubes  were  placed  to  prevent  its  being  completely  cleansed  by  the 

two  ozonoscopic  papers.  Now,  it  appears  that  subsequent  bleaching  operation,  and  also  in- 

the  papers  in  the  dark  parts  of  both  tubes  were  joring  the  strength  of  the  cloth.    To  meet 

quite  unaltered ;  and  the  change  in  the  others  these  difficulties,  A.  Eielmeyer  resorts  to  the 

could  only  be  produced  by  ozone  existing  in  following  course  of  procedure : 

the  air  which  traversed  the  apparatus.     The  I  have  uaed  now  for  some  time  v-ith  advantage th« 

intensity  of  colbration  of  the  paper  exposed  to  aluminate  of  soda,  vbj«h  is  to  be  obtained  eaaily  and 

sponded  to  that  of  the  paper  m  the  illummated  portion  of  this  pi5nt-color  acta  with  anUine  black  u 

part  of  the  first  tube ;  thus  excluding  the  sup-  an  etching-ground,  for,  with  tbe  alkaline  i«action,  a 

position  that  the  chemical  activity  of  the  air  development  of  the  black  is  imposaible :  atthesam« 

was  due  to  ozone  produced  by  the  plants.   The  **™®»  where  the  black  and  aluminate  of  aoda  come 

author  thinks  M.  Clofez's  view  confirmed,  ac  i^^^^^ti^ri^A^ini^.Hv-^^^^ 

J.       .       i^'-Lxu           v     J      ^«        if\P     'J  and  acts  tnuB  aa  a  preservative  by  cuttmff  off  any  oj- 

cordmg  to  which  the  combined  action  of  hunud  ^ect  contact  of  the  black  with  the  cotton-fibres.   It 

oxygen  and  solar  light  accounts  for  the  colora-  ia  evident  that  this  preservative  with  aniline  black, 

tion  of  iodized  starch-paper,  independent  of  under  proper  combination  and  treatment,  may  per- 

ozone.  f<xtm  a  third  function— that  of  a  red  mordant.  3ut 

i?-.^A«:.«.A,*«.  ^^A^  v«.  i?«a«m*.a1  a>.t«x.««  -rv^  I  confine  myself  now  to  pointing  out  how  the  above 

Experiments  made  by  Emanuel  8ch«ne,  of  considerations  on  aluminate  of  ioda  may  be  utilized 

the  berim  CJhemioai  bociety,  on  the  relations  on  a  large  scale  for  preparing  the  unbleached  calico 

of  ozone  to  water,  gave  the  foUowing  results:  to  serve  as  back>cloth  for  imprinting  aniline  black; 

1.  Ozone  is  partially  destroyed  by  passing  "while  I  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  experiments  for 
through  water.     If  dry,   ozonized  oxygen  is  Pn>ting  auch  goods  with  carbonate  or  acetate  of 

.       , *"   7i   *?*;i             ^l  "'X"'*'~  WA/5CU  ID  gQ^ij^vg  noij  served  the  purpose.    Both  aalts  act 

simply  collected  over  water,  the  ozone  present  ^y  their  alkalinity  as  a  check  upon  the  development 

is  diminished  by  about  25  per  cent.     If  passed  or  aniline  black,  but  they  cannot  act  also  aa  preserv- 

through  water  for  a  longer  time  the  loss  of  atives ;  they  cannot  prevent  a  portion  of  the  color 

ozone  is  greater.    The  loss  is  the  more  consid-  which  penetrates  thromjh  the  print  from  being  de- 

erable  the  loager  the  ga.  is  ta  contact  with  the  rvlTofe'^'afSirSS"*  °''^'  «n<i»W«.«.<i 

water,  and  the  greater  the  surface  exposed.  The  unbleacbed  goods  destined  to  serve  as  back- 

2.  Ozone  is  absorbed  by  water  in  a  considera-  ing  for  aniline  black,  after  the  singeing  process,  are 
ble  degree,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  passed  twice  through  a  cold  soluuon  oi  aluminate 
of  the  atmosphere.  8.  On  passing  dry  ozonized  of  soda  at  4*  to  5*  Baum^.  The  goods  are  allowed 
^^^^«.^  4.Y..^v.«i«  «^««».  w^JIa.  wiz«^  l.^«>^  ^:-  ^  he  unrolled  for  two  hours,  so  that  the  aluminate 
oxygen  through  water  much  more  ozone  dis-  ^^  ^^^^          ^  ^p^ead  aa  uniformly  aa  possibli 

appears  than  is  absorOea  by  the  water.    The  through  tbe  texture,  and  then  dried  on  the  cylinder. 

decrease  of  the  proportion  of  ozone  is,  there-  A  piece  of  60  metres  consumes  5  kilos,  of  aluminate 

fore,  only  very  slightly  determined  by  absorp-  of  «oda,  and,  for  such  as  shirt-pattems^  may  serve 

tion,  but  must  be  considered  as  a  consequence  *T?^^!:,?^^  *'?*."  "*  "l^i®'^*?!;-  ^^^"^  it  la  washed 

r  TL     J  *"««»'•''"  w**o.»*v*v«  <w«  waiov^ucuvo  ^.^j^  ^1^^  remMnmff  unbleached  pieces  which  have 

of  the  destructive  action  of  water.    4.  Ozone  g^yved  aa  backing  for  other  print-colors  before  the 

does  not  convert  water  into  peroxide  of  hydro-  actual  bleaching,  placed  in  muriatie  aoid  at  2' 

gen.    As  regards  the  loss  of  ozone  in  ozonized  Baum^,  and  once  more  waahed.    After  this  proccd- 

oxygen                    -      -        -  -^  ^v            ,  ,  _  ^  _  ,.  ._  ^        ,         ^.^. 

time 

eludes 

with  water,  the  ozone  is  gradually  converted  nipulationa  of  cleaning  the  old  expressly  woven. 

into  ordinary  oxygen.    In  three  days  the  ori-  For  heavy  patterns,  such  aa  strips,  the^  prepared 

ginal  proportion  of  ozone  is  reduced  '^'^^                                   "^               ^ 

half,  and  in  fifteen  days  mere  traces  .^^^ 

remain.    2.  The  transformation  of  ozone  into  ^'^iun^.' 

oxygen  in  contact  with  water,  and  at  common  After  bleaching  these  pieces,  not  the  slightest  mark 

temperatures,  is  attended  with  ao  increase  of  of  the  black  pattern  is  seen,  to  which  they  served  as 

K^iiT  underlayer,  not  even  on  the  borders ;  the  white  is 

T>'       j«       ^v            1     ^£  ^     i?              V     -..1-  as  clear  as  on  other  bleached  pieoea,  and  my  first 

Kegardmg  the  production  of  ozone  by  the  f^„  that  hydrate  of  alumina  might  remain  behind 

agency  of  phosphorusi  R.  Lament  stotes  that  on  we  texture,  and  afterward  produce  some  color- 
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ixk^,  hfts  bj  no  meana  been  oonflrmed.    On  the  oon-  ooUeoted  in  stone-waie  jnffs,  was  invariablv  alkaline : 

inLTT,  the  (jfooda  mav  be  uaed  for  any  desired  article  collected  in  bottles  of  wuite  glass,  it  had  a  neutral 

of  manufacture.    I  nave  also  made  another  observa-  reaction.    Snow-water  measuring  6(j   cc,  obtained 

ti^n,  thai  Aniline  black  with  white  ffoods,  printed  on  by  melting  the  snow  which  fell  on  December  27th, 

backing  thus  prepared,  was  much  less  developed  on  of  last  year,  and  titrated  at  the  temperature  of  the 

the  aoaer-oide  of  the  texture,  than  when  priuted  room,  was  neutral.    Some  preoautions  are  neoessary 

▼ith  unprepajred  underlayars,  while  at  the  same  time  for  the  prepacation  of  test-paper  with  this  reagent, 

the  black  was  fully  developed  on  the  upper  side.  Thin  unsized  white  paper,  which  had  been  custom- 

£verT  aniline  black,  even  when  preparea  from  the  arily  employed  in  the  preparation  of  litmus-paper, 

best  inatmctions,  must  affect  the  stren^gth  of  the  was  turned  red  by  the  alizarin  solution,  and  it  was 

tfaJ^ead,  and  all  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  it  can  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fine  Swedish  filterings 

act  upon  it  on  all  sides ;  but  here  the  damp  under-  paper.    The  commoner  Swedish  paper  turned  the 

siie  of  the  print  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  yellow  to  a  brownish-yellow  color.    Kven  the  best 

alarninate  of  soda  of  the  underlayer,  snd  takes  up  French  gelatin  could  not  be  employed  to  size  the 

a  ponion  of  the  latter,  by  which  this  side  of  the  paper  used  for  testin^j  since  it  manifested  a  slightly 

tiiread  is  guarded  against  any  perilous  exposure  to  alkaline  reaction.    iUizarin  test-paper,  as  above  pre- 

cbemical  reaction.    At  the  same  time,  alao,  a  guar-  pared,  when  moistened  with  a  drop  of  saliva,  is 

antee  is  obtained  for  the  relative  strength  ot   the  strongly   reddened,   and   should  be  employed  by 

whole  texture.  physicians  in  place  of  litmus.    I  have  likewise  em- 

j..        .  m  s.     T»rA-DT^j^  ployed  white  silk  and  silk  thread  dyed  witli  alizarin, 

Alizarxn  oi  a  Tut-^PTOt  A.  K,  Leeds  givea,  J^^  ^hig  ^o^e  of  applying  the  test  may  in  some 

in  the  Afn&nean  Ghemtstf  an  aoooaat  of  his  cases  be  found  usefuL 
eiperiments  on  the  value  of  alizarin  as  a  re- 
agents By  digesting  for  a  short  time  with  ITew  Method  af  atioymg  Lecu^Orea. — Ao- 
aicohol  of  95  per  cent.,  a  solntion  was  obtained  cording  to  the  method  proposed  by  A.  Mas- 
holding  in  one  cubic  centimetre  0.00436  gramme  cazzini,  the  ore  or  other  substance  is  oxidized, 
alizarin.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solu-  and  its  metals  converted  into  sulphates  before 
rlon  imparted  a  bright-yellow  color  to  a  litre  rednctioo.  The  best  agent  for  this  purpose  is 
of  water.  By  the  addition  of  2.25  cubic  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  ore  is  mixed  with 
centimetres  of  a  solution  contaming  0.000198  an  equal  or  double  weight  of  the  sulphate,  ac- 
gramme  potash  per  cubic  centimetre,  the  yd-  cording  as  it  supposed  to  be  poorer  or  richer, 
jow  changed  to  a  distmct  rose-color,  indicat-  and  the  mixture  is  ignited  m  a  small  porcelain 
iog  the  presence  of  one  part  of  potash  in  crucible,  coyered  to  prevent  spirting.  When 
more  than  2,000,000  parts  of  water.  A  simi-  cold,  the  mass  is  treated  with  boiling  water, 
lar  change  of  tint  was  produced  by  0.00082  acidulated  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid ; 
gramme  soda  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  water,  or  thus  the  sulphates  and  oxides  of  iron,  copper, 
one  part  in  more  than  8,000,000.  The  addition  etc.,  are  dissoWed,  the  lead  and  silver  remain'^ 
of  6  mOli^ammes  of  potash  and  4  milligrammes  ing  insoluble. 

of  soda,  to  a  litre  of  water  oontaining  0.00425        This  portion  is  washed  by  decantation,  the 

gramma  alizarin,  changed  the  yellow  into  a  washings  being  passed  through  a  filter.    This 

rose-color  so  dark  that  any  further  deepening  filter  is  next  dried  and  its  ashes  added  to  the 

of  the  color  was  too  inappreciable  to  be  used  dried  insoluble  portion.    It  is  then  mixed  with 

as  a  means  of  detecting  an  increase  in  the  per*  muriatic  acid  and  powdered  zinc,  in  order  to 

eeatage  of  alkali.    On  instituting  a  compari-  reduce  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  the  chloride  of 

son  between  litmus  and  alizarin,  it  was  found  silver.    The  metallic  deposit  is  washed  with 

that  a  litre  of  water  containing  0.0066  gramme  water  which  has ,  been  boiled,  or  acidulated 

of  the  latter  with  0.Q008  gramme  of  the  acid  wiUi  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  then  pressed  into  a 

H,SO«  underwent  the  same  change  of  color  compact  mass. 

as  a  Utre  of  water  containing   0.02  gramme       This  is  dried  and  heated  with  from  1^  to  2 

litmus  and  0.0024  gramme  H^SO^.  parts  its  own  weight  of  a  flux  composed  of  18 

A  number  of  samples  of  drinking-waters  gave  a  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  10  grammes 

ftronffly  alkaline  reaction  with  alisarin,  those  of  carbonate  of  soda,  5  grammes  of  melted  borax, 

H*>boken  and  New  York  changing  the  color  to  a  and  6  grammes  of  farina.    The  whole  is  covered 
■Lirk  red.    A  htre  of  Croton  water,  drawn  from  a  ^^^  ^^^  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the 

hydrant  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York,  January  ^'^^^    '»*''^  ***«>%*  wuw*  aw  v*  ow^^aim,  ou^a  w%> 

2i  gave  a  bright  eherry-color  with  0.0066  gramme  ^^^  «  r»»s«d  by  degrees  to  redness.    When  the 

aliza^n,  and  acquired  the  same  tint  as  that  imparted  whole  is  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion,  it  is  submit- 

bj  0.0016  gnunme  soda  to  a  litre  of  distilled  water  ted  for  a  moment  to  a  higher  temperature, 

containing  0.0066  gramme  •liaann.     The  yellow  xhis  process  serves  for  determining  lead  and 

cr.Jor  was  restored  to  the  latter  by  0.004  gramme  „;i„^«  :«  «,i.:*^  i^«j    .-^  i^-^    ^•«.-  3^u  :«  ^^^A 

H^O.,  to  the  former  by  0.08  gramme  h/o*.    In  Ml^^r  m  white-lead,  red-lea4,  orw  nch  m  gold 

thU  way  the  alkalinity  of  a  number  of  samples  of  «na  silver,  also  antimony,  tin,  and  copper.    If, 

drinking-wster  may  be  rapidly  compared,  and  the  in  the  assay  of  ores  of  gold  and  silver,  the 

*otal  amount  of  acid  required  to  neutralise  the  ba»es  amount  of  lead  is  insufficient,  pure  oxide  of 

mar  be  determined  without  previous  condensation.  \AgA  [a  added 

In  all  the  above  cases  extremely  dilute  solutions  ^v;  .      ^'     '    ^  -rr       jf  t>    -d     i.* v 

were  employed,  and  no  change  of  tint  and  no  pre-  ^  Motractton  of  Vanadium.'-R,  Boettger  has 

ctpttation  or  the  coloring-matter  was  observed  even  found  vanadium   in  variable   proportions  in 

&fwr  standing  a  number  of  hours.    But,  when  larger  pisolithic  iron  in  larger  quantities  than  it  was 

am>ants  of  coloriM-matter  and  an  excess  of  acid  hitherto  supposed  to  exist.    The  ore,  well-pow- 

^^^Srtb.Sw-id'SrtSdr-P"""""'"'^''"''  ^?^'"A^  for  along  time  to  redne«with 

Tb«s  distilled  water  in  common  use  at  the  Stevens  ^itre  and  soda.     It  is  extracted  with  boiling 

Institute,  condensed  in  a  worm  of  block-tin  and  water,  and  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  free  from 
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nitrons  vapors,  the  reaction  being  left  feebly  al- 
kaline. The  balk  of  the  alamina  and  silica  is 
thrown  down.  The  filtrate  yields,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  nitrate  of  barjta,  a  precipitate,  vana- 
diate  of  baryta,  from  which  the  vanadio  acid 
is  easily  separated.  To  make  fine  vanadic  ink, 
one  part  of  pyrogallol  is  ground  yery  fine  with 
three  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  three  parts  vana- 
diate  of  ammonia,  with  the  addition  of  rain- 
water. 

Preservation  of  Wine, — ^M.  Paul  Bert  has 
discovered  that  wines  may  be  kept  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  without  becoming  sour, 
if  they  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  compressed 
air,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
vention of  acetification  is  concerned,  to  super- 
oxygenated  air.  He  put  some  spores  of  Jnyco- 
derma  vini  and  of  M,  aceti  in  new  wine  which 
bad  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  air  super- 
oxygenated  to  a  degree  equal  to  a  pressure 
of  thirty  atmospheres.  The  bottle  containing 
the  wine  was  then  carefully  sealed.  Later, 
when  the  cork  was  drawn,  the  wine  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  free  fVom  acidity ;  it  had  pre- 
served all  its  bouquet;  was  but  slightly  bit- 
ter, and  was  flatter,  less  alcoholic,  than  wine 
not  treated  with  oxygenized  air.  There  was 
no  trace  left  of  the  Mycoderma,  Thus  these 
ferments  had  been  killed  by  the  excess  of  oxy- 
gen. At  the  same  time  the  organic  matters 
had  been  slowly  oxidized,  and  the  wine  resem- 
bled wines  that  have  grown  too  old.  Possibly, 
by  the  use  of  oxygen,  new  wine  might  acquire 
some  of  the  qualities  of  wines  that  have  re- 
mained in  cellars  for  a  number  of  years. 

ExperimenU  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Su/goflt^ 
Beet, — ^Prof.  0.  Anthony  Groessmann,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  communi- 
cates to  the  American  Chemiet  the  following 
notes  of  his  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-beet.  A  piece  of  land,  287  feet  long 
and  160  feet  wide,  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  consisting  of  a  brown,  sandy  loam, 
which  had  been  well  manured  with  stable- 
manure  two  seasons  previous,  was  divided 
into  six  plats  of  equal  size.  These  plats  ran 
from  east  to  west  across  the  main  field ;  from 
two  to  three  feet  of  space  was  left  between 
adjoining  lots.  Each  lot  was  separately  ma- 
nured ;  all  manures  were  applied  at  the  same 
time,  about  two  weeks  before  planting  the 
seeds.  The  various  kinds  of  sugar-beets  were 
planted  ui  rows  running  from  north  to  south, 
passing  thus  through  all  the  plats  treated  with 
dififcrent  fertilizers. 

Plat  No.  1  reoeived  no  fertilizer. 

No.  3  reoeived  crude  potasfiiam  sulphate  fW>ni  Stass- 
furt,  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.  per  acre.  This  potaah 
fertilizer  contained  64  per  cent,  of  potasBium  sul- 
phate, or  29.8  potaaaium  oxide. 

No.  8  waa  treated  with  kainite  and  auperphodphate 
of  bone-meal,  at  the  rate  of  800  Iba.  each  per  acre. 
The  former  contained  28  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 

Eotassa  (equal  to  15.2  potassium  oxide),  and  the 
ktter  from  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid. 

No.  4  waa  manured  with  a  blood-guano  containing 
potash  at  the  rate  of  1,200  lbs.  per  acre. 


No.  6  received  at  the  rate  of  1,900  lbs.  of  blood- 
guano  (par  acre)  without  potaah. 

No.  6,  which  represented  the  moet  northern  por- 
tion of  the  expenmental  field,  waa  manured  on  tbe 
ith.  of  May,  1878,  with  tnah  horse-manure  at  the  rate 
of  14  tons  per  acre. 

All  the  seeds  were  planted  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1878.  Four  kinds  of  seed  were  turned  to  account ; 
thev  consisted  of  the  two  kinds  of  seeds — ^Viimorin 
ana  Electoral — ^raised  during  the  previous  year  upon 
the  CoUege  farm ;  a  white  augar-beet  reoeived  from 
Freaport,  lUinois;  and  Sutton's  improved  English 
augar-beet  The  examination  of  the  roota  waa  be- 
gun on  the  6th  of  October,  1878,  and  carried  on  for 
two  successive  weeks.  The  roots  selected  for  testing 
were  of  a  corresponding  sice,  and  their  weight  from 
twelve  ounces  to  two  pounds  apiece. 

I^rettUage  tf  OaneSu^ar  found  in  the  Juiee  of  IJU 
Bo<M  nmtd  from  the  following  JSeede: 


TBB  SIKD  OF  mTILIZEB. 


Fresh  borse-mannre 

Blood-guano  without  potash. . 

Blood-gnano  with  potash 

Kaialte  and   superphosphate 

of  bone-meal 

Sulphate  or  potassa 

No  manure;  second  year  after 

Btable-manore 


i 
P 

■t 

jl 

I 

1 

11.96 
10.90 
12.66 

9.71 

9.17 

1001 

9.42 
10.10 
18.24 

18.16 
14.62 

10.91 
12.42 

12.16 
14.82 

18.40 

12.78 

II 

7.8 
10,20 
10.50 

10.60 
12.78 

12.19 


The  influence  of  fresh  stable  manure  in  the  first 
year  b  too  striking  to  be  passed  over  without  recog- 
nising its  decidedly  iigurious  character.  Even  a 
light  aandy  loam  cannot  entirely  destroy  its  peculiar 
reaction  on  the  oompoaition  of  the  roota. 

New  Froeeee  for  meemiring  the  Alcohol  in 
TTtfMf.— If,  to  a  known  volume  of  water,  larger 
and  larger  quantities  of  alcohol  are  added,  tlie 
dennty  and  the  superficial  tension  of  the  mixt- 
ures obtained  are  simnltaneooaly  diminished, 
and  consequently  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  drops  which  they  form  if  allowed 
to  flow  slowly  from  a  given  aperture.  If  this 
aperture  has  constant  dimensions,  the  number 
of  drops  corresponding  to  each  alooholio  mixt^ 
nre  is  constant  also.  The  difference  between 
the  numbers  thus  found  is  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  a  very  sensitive  alcoholometric 
method.  The  instrument  proposed  is  a  pipette 
holding  6  o.o.  It  is  filled  with  the  alcoholic 
liquid  under  examination,  and  the  number  ot 
drops  escaping  is  counted.  From  this  number 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  calculated  by  tbe 
aid  of  tables  which  the  authw  has  drawn  np. 
Slight  traces  of  liquids  more  difiusible  'than 
alcohol,  such  as  acetic  ether,  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  drops. 

Spontaneoue  Combuetion  of  Charcoal, — ^When 
the  charcoal  intended  for  use  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  gunpowder  is  taken  from  the  iron  cyl- 
inders in  which  it  is  prepared,  it  is  first  placed 
in  iron  coolers  provided  with  tight-fitting  lids, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  put  into  the  store- bins.  But  if, 
says  A.  F.  Hargreaves,  of  the  London  Chemical 
Society,  the  charcoal  is  ground  twenty-four 
hours  after  burning,  and  is  placed  in  iron  cool- 
ers with  the  lids  off,  the  temperature  gradually 
rises,  and  in  less  than  thirty-six  hoars  after* 
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ward  it  takes  fire.     If  ground,  however,  after  Directly  the  tube  was  craoked,  the  presiure  of  gaa 

aa  interval  of  three  days,  there  is  no  peroepti-  }^^^  ^^f^?  Z^-    The  oontents  conaisted  of  dull-red 

ki«  «-o>  ^f  4■A^,^^v.«fr../     'C.rvTn  a  a^i-flo  rx^  ^v<ir  lump»,  tho  whole  01  the  iron  havmff  been  converted 

We  rue  ot  temperature.     From  a  series  of  ex-  .^^/^ie  ferroua  iodide,  as  the  above  .figures  corre- 

penmenta  made  by  Mr.  Hargreaves,  it  would  ^pond  to  the  formula,  Fel,.    There  can  be  little  doubt 

appear  that  charcoal  continues  to  absorb  oxy-  but  that  the  silica  which  was  formed  in  this  experi- 

gen  for  thirty-six  hours  after  it  has  been  burnt,  mout  was  due  to  a  tilx^ht  decomposition  of  the  car- 

and  the  full  amount  of  hygroscopic  moisture  is  ^""^  ,*^'?^'^®»  7^^^  ^1"'°^  ^^^.  *"V  "^^  ^®^  u^^ 

only  attamed  after  exposSfe  to  tfe  air  for  about  f rpSlSt^/,  t^ ^aHo'S^no'^^rd  P^^^^^^^ 

two  weeks.  though  iodine-vapor  is  without  action  upon  silicon 

PoUonB  i»  Colored  Tap&n, — ^The  presence  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  is  highly  probable  that, 

of  poisonous  coloring-matters  in  green  and  ?^^?n  aiUoon  in  the  nascent  state  la  presented  to 

red  wax-tapers  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  James  lodine-vopor,  a  compound  of  lodme  and  silicon  may 

trV,    ,    •«*i'«*^  "«»  ^j«"  4#*  V » «^*  Mj  ^«^ .  w  au««»  be  formed.    These  results  were  confirmed  by  several 

MoFarlane.     Green  tapers  owe  their  color  to  other  similar  experiments.    This  pig-iron  was  also 

arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's  green).   The  alha-  oareftilly  tested  for  graphitoidal  silioon.  by  treating 

ceoua  odor  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  the  iron  with  hydrofluoric  acid :  the  insoluble  residue 

these  tapers  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  ^f*  filtered  off,  and  ignited  to  get  rid  of  the  carbon, 

^r  ^^^^\^       Tki»  /vnoTififv   «ra<,  A<if;.*wif/^^   4-^  when  a  mere  trace  of  a  dark  powder  remained,  which 

of  arsenic.     The  quantity  was  estimated  to  p^ved  to  be  iron. 

be  0.60    per  cent.,  equal  to  0.35  gramme  of  From  these  results  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that 

arsenious  acid  in  each  2-gramme  taper'^quite  the  silicon  contained  in  pig-iron  does  not  exist  in  a 

enough  to  poison  two  people  if  taken  directly  ^tate  of  mechanical  mixture,  but  exists  combined 

in  the  solid  form.     The  red  tapers  weighed,  "^'^  *  portion  of  the  won  as  a  cUicide  of  iron,  in  the 

^«  ♦K^   ^.P^.«»A    Q  n^  ».«r»««««r^««^   ♦!»«  «bIv  **™e  manner  that  carbon  exists  as  a  carbide  of  iron, 

on  the  average,  8.94  grammes,  and  the  ash,  ^ni-  differing  from  carbon  in  so  far  that  it  does  not 

weighing  3  milligrammes,  was  totally  devoid  exist  in  a  mphitoidal  form  in  pig-iron.    If  the  pia- 

of  metallic  appearance.    Mercury,  existing  as  iron  uaed  nad  contained  any  unoombined  silioon,  it 

vermilion,  was  found  by  Keinsch's  process,  and  would  have  been  found  in  the  insoluble  residue  from 

its  qoantity  was  carefully  determined.     The  the  exoeriments  with  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and 

i^  ^^*A4m^f,*y    ^  aa  %/«»««»«  u»j       i*'«.  *  1         1  hydrofluonc  acid,  as  it  is  insoluble  in  even  the  latter 

amoant  of  mercunc  sulphide  ultimately  col-  acid  after  having  been  strongly  heated ;  and,aa  any 

lected,  washed,  and  dned,  was  1.66  per  cent,  uncombined  silicon  must  have  been  heated  intensely 

White,  yellow,  and  blue  tapers  were  found  to  iu  the  blast-furnace,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that. 

be  harmlees,  the  blue  beinjg  colored  with  ultra-  »?,.*  ™le,  pig-iron  does  not  contain  any  uncombined 

marine,  and  the  yellow  with  chromate  of  lead.  ^"*^^' 

Silicon  in  Pig-iron. — ^Having  observed  that  The  author  then  experimented  to  ascertain 

nlioi,  instead  of  silicon,  is  obtained  in  the  in-  whether  or  no  the  supposition  of  the  combina- 

soluble  residue  when  pig-iron  containing  a  tion  of  the  silicon  with  the  iron  was  correct, 

large  qnantity  of  silicon  is  dissolved  by  dilute  and  the  result  proved  a  confirmation  of  his  hy- 

sulphnrio  acid,  £.  Handfield  Morton,  of  the  pothesis.     Experiments  with  white  pig-iron 

London  Ohemicai  Society,  was  led  to  call  in  gave  identical  results. 

quvstion  the  received  theory  of  the  silicon  Ifeto  Method  of  eeparating  Caleium  from 

being  intimately  mixed  with  the  pig-iron.  Magneiium, — ^For  the  complete  separation  of 

To  determine  this  pomt  he  made  a  number  of  ex-  ^^^ese  two  substances,  which,  by  the  ordinary 

periments  with  a  No.  1  Bessemer  iron,  oontaininff  method,  is  a  very  difilcult  operation,  £.  Sop- 

4.61S  per  cent,  of  ailicon.    Weighed  quantities  of  stadt  proposes  the  following  process: 


were  then  heatedm  ab  air-bath  by  two  Bunsen  bum-  !S;«rA'L"*in^rirArt«"i'^n«Z^*  '^.***«;t'^t?f«!^?f!lSll 

ers  for  twenty-four  hou«,  but  inVery  case  the  slU-  J^rsolu^L'S  hi  lyTgre^  b^  ioUVpTuS  uT 

con  contained  m  t^e  Pig-u;on  had  teen  c«nve^^^  j^  ^  ^^  ^^  12  ^  ^  J^  ^  Ltnratod  solution^  of  iodate 

S^i"-^*'?^  *?l!  S.fi^'^oS/nfS  !?<BoXn?n,^.l^  of  potassium  a  few  drops  are  added  of  solution  of 

?J^°i^,'i;SShl,r^^HK^Tn^^^^  sulfhate  of  calcium,  anS  after  two  hoursthe  liquid 


rfile^  ^n^nSSnf  tt  tX^^^^^tl^^  ^Xe^^drand  oSktrof"aSm7^^^^^^        to^Se 

fh?^-  2^  -''^^^^'^^Al^.y^^^^^JlV^tJl^^  fllt™te>  a  slight  opalescence  appears  after  a  while, 

^ese  experimwits,  under  the  ^l^^^Vl^J^ri^^J  due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  calcium.    But  if^ 

SS2f!SJi.'^^JL  ?.L?ii  nf  tt«  .«Snf  rShi^Tn^r  ^^^  '^^^"^  ^^  potassium  solutiou  to  which  the  cal- 

si>eraed  with  opaque  pieces  of  the  same  substance.  -^^  ^^^.  — *ij  j^j  «-  -n^«»j  ♦«  ^♦-^^  «„^..*., 


tK.       ^  •  ^  .:  „  *li.T.i,i^  r5^«;^.««  ,.^^^^  filtrate*  a  ^M^^  opalescence  appears  after  a  while, 

^ese  experimwits,  under  the  ^l^^^Vl^J^ri^^J  due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  calcium.    But  if^ 

SS2f!SJi.'^^JL  ?.L?ii  nf  tt«  .«Snf  rShi^Tn^r  ^he  iodato  of  potassium  solution  to  which  the  cal- 

^«a^  with  opaque  pieces  ^^  ^^^  ^«^JJ°J^f.^^^««-  cium  salt  was  added  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty 

When  these  insoluble  residues  were  treated  with  h v-  j^  ^  .   ^     ^j^^^       ^       ^  ^     f  ammonium 

drofluorioamd,  complete  solution  was  effected.    The  eSdod  to  the  SlSato  not  th^^ 

nert  attempt  to  isolate  the  sUicon  in  this  i>i«-iron  ^Soeari^ven  X^^mVnv  h^^^^^ 

was  made  by  heating  weighed  quantities  of  tfielatter  St?oS  takes  olaoe  ^kJ  to  rdiminuti^n  of  tS^ISluI 

with  an  ezck»  of  p£^  io^ne  in  aealed  tubes,  all  air  f^t^o^  the  foSu^te  oT  pftasalnriv  S^^^^^ 

bein^  first  displaSed  by  carbon  dioxide ;  the  same  ^^^^  °'  ^^*  ^^'^'^  ^'  potasaium  by  the  presence^ot 

^    ^ing  arrangement  being  used  as  in  the  sulphuric- 
experiments.    At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 

Qj^ne-vapor  having  di^^^^  pwclpitation  or  calcium  by  saturatton  or  tne  soiu- 

^opened  and  the  contents  analyzed,  with  the  fol-  \^^^  ^.^^y^  .^^e  of  potassiim  does  not  appear  to  be 

wwing  results:  affected  by  the  presence  of  alkali  and  magnesium 


Jodlne 2'iJS  ^'  ^^^  9a\\A^  in  wnatever  proportion  these  may  be  preseut. 

"**° 1TO9   "     »*  Ifl  for  instance,  a  small  quantity,  as  a  decigramme, 

Qti;^^gg^     ^    ,  ,., Q^TflQ    »     »»  of  Ordinary  Epsom  salts  is  dissolved  in  the  least 
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poAsible  quantity  of  water,  and  four  or  five  times  its 
Total. 98.918  Dulk  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodate  of  potassium 
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is  added,  after  a  few  hours  a  cTystalline  precipitate  Colopfholutnina  having   been  prepared  in 

forms,  which  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  the  manner  above  described,  the  fused  alkaline 

with  solution  of  lodate  of  potassium,  dissolved  off  ^„o„  ;„  ^;c.o#v1t,/wI   ;»  ^;inf^  iiv;i*/v^i.irvi.:^  ooi^ 

the  filter  with  dUute  hydrochloric  acii,  and,  minute  ?^^^?  dissolved  m  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 

as  the  quantity  of  calcium  present  is,  it  may  be  ill  which  solution  ammonia  forms  a  volumm- 

shown  immediately  by  the  precipitate  falling  on  ad-  ous* precipitate  of  hydrate  of  coloph-alumina ; 

dition  of  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonium  to  the  this  white  gelatinous  precipitate  being  washed, 

strongly  acid  filtrate.                                     ^  and  left  to  dry  spontaneously,  loses  the  greater 

cipiUWth! f^rb5^"r;ZSinS;?t'u  part  of . iU  y,eJ^^da^  grad.rily  into .j 

obviously  important,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  de-  compact,  hard,  stony-looJong  mass,  wnicn  still 

termination  of  the  magnesium,  to  know  if  the  retains  1  equivalent  of  water,  and  only  loses 

presence  of  iodate  of  potassium  hinders  the  pre-  ft  at  a  high  temperature.     Colopb-alumina  is 

cipiution  of  ma«iesium  as  ma^esium-ammoniu^^  iusoluble  in  all  neutral  liquids— water,  spirits, 

phosphate.    So  tar  from  this  heing  the  case,  I  find  .,          .  ^      a^.  r    •   iu  -vi       -.j  ^  .-  -  i-^.-!^ .  u 

that  the  double  phosphate  is  even  less  soluble  in  a  ©^^^^  «^- »  «  »  mftisible  and  non-volatile ;  it 

saturated  solution  of  iodate  of  potassium  containing  resists    the    action   of   all    oxidizing    agents, 

some  free  ammonia  than  it  is  in  a  mixture  of  two  though  at  a  high  temperature,  and  if  not  de- 

parts  ordinary  "  liquor  ammonisa "  with  one  nart  of  c<mpo^  mm  at  1000''  O.  by  chlorate  or  ni- 

';^^r.^Z'Zr^^Vt:^Jn^^^:l  tr.^v^U^\    Owingto  the  difficultrof 

phate  of  an  alkali  and  much  free  ammonia,  over  pre-  deoomposmg  coloph-alumma,  it  has  been  foUDd 

cipitated  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate,  renaers  impracticable  to  effect  its  analysis  bj  any  di- 

the  fluid  at  once  opalescent,  and  occnslons  an  ad-  rect  method ;  its  chemical  composition,  how- 

dltional  precipitation  of  mafirnesium  salt.  ^^^r,  as  deducted  from  the  mode  of  its  forma- 

I  may  mention  here  that  I  have  never  met  with  a  ^.  ^'  ^^^^^^^  4.^  \^  «^»«a«.^*^^  \^  c\     ti  n 

specimen  of  any  magnesia  or  magnesium  salt  in  tion  appears  to  be  represented  by  0,oHeO,. 

commerce,  although  sold  as  ohemicaDy  pure,  that  did  ^^^  basic  properties  01  colopn-alumma  are 

not  contain  a  very  sensible  proportion  of  calcium,  not  very  energetic.  Nevertheless  hydrochloric, 

I  believe  the  only  available  source  of  a  magnesium  nitric,  acetic,  and  ozalic  adds  dissolve  the  base 

salt  that  shall  be  fre«  ft^J^^f  »l^ium  is  di^^^^^^^^  .^j^           but  the  salts  thus  formed  have  not 

Sm!            '                                ^  been  obtained  otherwise  than  in  solntionn,  as 

by  concentrating  the  liquor  the  base  and  the 

Colophthaline  and  Coloph-Alumina. — Under  acid  are  too  eanly  dissociated, 
the  above  names  Mr.  Paul  Curie  describes  a  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  merely 
solid  !iydrocarbon  and  a  new  organic  base  dissolve  colopb-alumina ;  heated  to  about  200*^ 
which  he  has  obtained  from  common  resin  C,  it  substitutes  80^  to  H,  and  forms  a  com- 
(colophony).  By  a  process  of  distillation  at  pound  which  is  amorphous  and  nearly  insol- 
high  temperatures,  he  obtains  from  this  source  uble  in  water — jSulpho-eoloph-aluminay  prob- 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  colophthaline  than  ably  Cg,H4(S09)g04g(H0) ;  a  red  heat  mere- 
by  the  ordinary  method,  and  in  a  form  which  ly  regenerates  coloph-alnmlna  from  this, 
admits  of  easy  purification.  Colophthaline  is  ArPifieial  VatiiUin, — ^The  following  is  a  con- 
easily  soluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  densed  description  of  the  process  by  which 
benzol,  naphtha,  spirits  of  turpentine,  carbon  vanillin  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  pine  or 
bisulphide,  and  ether;  it  is  dissolved  by  alco-  otber  coniferous  trees:  Take,  1.  Coniferin;  or, 
hoi  and  glacial  acetic  acid  at  their  boiling-point  2.  The  sap  of  plants  mentioned  above  which 
only,  and  is  deposited  again  on  cooling.  The  has  been  purified  or  liberated  from  albumina 
liquid  products  with  which  colophthaline  is  or  other  imparities ;  or,  8.  An  extract  of  all 
mixed  being  much  more  easily  soluble  in  alco-  those  parts  of  the  just-mentioned  plants  con- 
hoi,  this  substance  can  by  this  means  be  com-  taining  coniferin ;  or,  4.  The  products  obtained 
pletely  freed  from  them.  Thus  purified,  co-  from  coniferin  by  means  of  fermentation,  pn- 
lophUialine  is  a  flocculent  white  body,  possess-  trefaction,  or  similar  action ;  and  treat  one  or 
ing  a  slight  balsamic  odor.  Its  melting-point  other  with  oxidizing  agents,  or  such  agents  of 
is  at  70°  C,  and,  when  melted,  its  color  be-  similar  action,  such  as  bichromate  of  potassium 
comes  brown ;  it  boils  at  about  400^  C.  It  is  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  peroxide,  ox- 
composed  of  carbon,  93 ;  hydrogen,  7 — ^total,  ide,  or  acid,  or  salt,  which  produce  the  same 
100,  which  numbers  correspond  to  the  formula  effect.  The  product  of  the  reaction  in  all  these 
Cf  •  H.  ^ .  cases  is  artificial  vanillin,  which  has  been  proved 

Oxidizing  agents,  chlorine,  and  nitric  acid,  to  be  identical  in  all  physical  and  chemical 

attack  colophthaline  with  the  greatest  facility,  properties  with  the  aromatic  principle  obtained 

forming  compounds  that  undergo  a  most  re-  by  the  extraction,  etc.,  of  the  natural  vanilla- 

markable  reaction  when  fused  with  hydrate  beans. 

of  potassium.    They  are  transformed  into  a  A  New  Synthesis  of  Glyeoeoll. — A  new  ayn- 

white  amorphous  body  of  decided  basic  prop-  thesis  of  glyeoeoll,  that  is  of  interest  as  illus- 

erties,  having  so  nearly  exactly  the  appearance  trating  certain  fundamental  points  in  chemical 

of  alumina  that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  theory,  has  been  effected  by  Emmerling.    Hy- 

for  that  metallic  oxide.    For  this  reason  I  drogen  iodide  exerts  upon  organic  bodies  a 

claim    for  this  new  substance  the  name  of  double  action ;  it  not  only  reduces  them  to  the 

Coloph-alumina,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  saturated  hydrocarbon  from  which  they  are 

enumerate  some  of  its  extraordinary  charac-  derived,  but  also  causes  them,  by  assimilating 

teristics.  water,  to  break  ap  into  two  or  more  molecole& 
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It  M  from  this  fact  tb«t  Emfnerling  advances  stances,  do  not  accelerate  putrefaction,  bot  at 

to  his  synthesis.    His  method  is  to  pass  cyan-  the  same  time  they  do  not  retard  it.    Soda, 

ogen  gas  throagh  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  nitrate,  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  and 

hydrogen  iodide.    One  of  the  cyanogen  atoms  lime,  are  especially  vigorous  as  purifiers.    In 

in  the  molecule,  by  hydrogenation,  becomes  regard  to  the  antiseptic  powers  of  different 

the  methjiamine  residue  OHiNHs ;  while  the  volatile  bodies,  the  chloride  of  lime  appears  to 

other,  by  exchanging  its  nitrogen  jfor  the  ele-  be  efficient  in  nearly  all  cases. 

ments  of  water,  gives  rise  to  a  carbozyl  group        Ohrjfiemne. — ^Under  this  name  Phipson  pub- 

OOOH.    Therefore  the  formation  <^  glycocoU  lishes  an  account  of  a  new  base  which  he  has 

takes  plaoe  according  to  the  following  equation:  obtained  from  chrysene.    It  is  a  solid,  of  a 

pi^  n-ar  ^^  bright-yellow  color,  strongly  alkaline,  has  a  hot, 

i"  _i_  /rxTi  j_  nr  n^  —  I    ^     *  _i.  xttt  t  ^  t  «orid,  pungent  taste,  like  piperine,  is  soluble  in 

I    +  (HI).  +  (H.0).  =  I  +  NH  J  + 1,  ^^^^f^  J^  ^  ^;2ted  by  the  action  of  light. 

It  may  be  volatilized,  yielding  a  vapor  that  is 

The  yield  ia  considerable,  and  the  properties  irritating  to  the  eyes,  and  uiat  forms  dense 

of  the  glyooeoll  are  identloal  with  those  of  fumes  with  vapor  d  hydrochloric  add. 
giyeocoll  of  organic  origin.    According  to  the       New  Method  qf  obtaming  Nitric  0M&. — 

anthor,  this  result  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Berthelot  gives  the  following  improved  prooess 

reason  why  uic  add  yields  giyeocoll  by  treat-  for  readily  obtaining  nitric  oxide :   Monohy> 

ment  wi^  HI  is,  because  it  contains  a  cyano-  drated  nitTio  acid,  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture, 

gen  moleonle.  is  mixed  with  pulverulent  phosphoric  oxide  in 

^krmaiionef  Black  Phoiphartu, — ^It  has  been  small  portions  at  a  time,  takmgoare  to  avoid 
discovered  by  Ritter  that  black  phosphorus  any  elevation  of  temperature ;  &e  temperature 
can  be  uniformly  obtained  when  the  melted  of  the  mass  should  never  exceed  0*^  O.  "Wlien 
phosphoms,  from  which  it  is  prepared,  con-  a  little  more  than  its  weight  of  phosphoric 
tains  arsenic  Hence,  the  property  of  becom-  oxide  has  been  added  to  the  nitric  acid,  the 
ingUaok  may  be  communicated  to  phosphorus  mass  assumes  the  consistence  of  jelly;  it  is 
by  placing  it  for  a  short  time  in  an  arsenical  then  placed  in  a  roomy  tubulated  retort  and 
solution,  preferably  acidified  with  hydrochloric  distilled  very  slowly,  the  products  being  con- 
acid.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  phosphide  neces-  densed  in  receivers  with  ground  stoppers,  im- 
sary  to  produce  this  effect  is  very  small— one-  mersed  in  ice.  Perfectly  pure  nitric  oxide  in 
IM  of  one  per  cent.,  or  even  less.  very  large,  brilliant  crystcus  is  thus  obtained. 

Pr&periiet  ofEucalypM. — ^The  hydrocarbon  It  is  non-explosive,  either  as  a  solid  or  a  vapor, 
called  by  OIo&b  eucalyptol,  and  constituting  but  decomposes  very  readily  at  common  tem- 
tbe  chief  portion  of  the  ethereal  oil  of  Euea-  peratures  with  nitrogen,  tetroxide,  and  oxy- 
Ifptue  glo^uhii,  has  been  critically  examined  gen.  It  should  not  be  preserved  in  hermeti- 
^r  Faust  and  Homeyer.  It  was  prepared  by  caUy-sealed  vessds.  It  keeps  well  in  good  glass- 
fractional  distillation  from  this  oil,  8  kilo-  stoppered  bottles  placed  under  a  bell-glass  with 
mmmes  yielding  600  grammes,  boiling  be-  sulphuric  acid. 

tveen  1T4*  and  180^  Cent.    In  general  behav-       Mit&ratien  qf  Deteriorated  Ohlarqform. — 

iJT,  as  in  odor,  it  resembles  a  terpene.    It  is  According  to  Mr.  £.  B.  Shuttieworth,  chlorine 

turned  brown  and  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  by  far  the  most 

and  water  again  sets  it  free.    Nitric  acid  of  general  and  ii\jurious  products  of  the  decom- 

^fieclfio  gravity  l.i,  diluted  with  two  parts  of  position  of  chloroform.     Traces  of  sulphuric 

water,  oonverts  it  into  paratoloic  and  terephtha-  acid  quickly  induce  this  change.    When  sul- 

Ue  adds.    Elementary  analysis  gave  86.74  of  phuric  acid  is  employed  as  the  purifying  agent, 

carbon  and  11.48  of  hydrogen.    Suspecting  an  and  is  not  completely  removed  by  repeated 

associated  hydrocarbon  poorer  in  hydrogen,  washmg  and  rectification,  the  product  very 

the  encslyptol  was  polymerized  and  distilled  soon  gives  clear  indications  of  chlorine,  or 

after  dilation.    An  oil  was  obtained  boiling  some  of  its  acid  compounds.    For  the  restora- 

eonstantly  at  178M74®  Oent.,  and  having  the  tion  of  spoiled  chloroform,  Ifr.  Bhnttieworth 

'NmpoBition  of  cymol ;  and  converdon  into  the  recommends  that  it  be  agitated  with  a  dilute 

barium  salt  of  tiie  sulpho-add  confirmed  this  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.     It  should 

coajectnre.     Hence,  Olodz^s  eucalyptol  is  a  thep  be  separated  by  means  of  a  glass  funnel 

nnxtore  of  cymol  with  a  terpene,  which  may  from  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  again  washed ; 

be  eaUed  euoalyptene.  this  time  with  dmple  water.  After  being  sepa- 

Bdation  of  the  Alkalies  to  Putr^aetive  rated,  the  chloroform  should  be  passed  through 

Chanf^ee^ — ^According  to  experiments  made  by  filtering-paper,  to  free  it  from  traces  of  moist- 

Dr.  Dongall,  of  Glasgow,  the  alkalies  and  alka-  ure,  when  it  will  be  found  much  improved  and 

liae  earths  and  their  salts — ^with  a  few  excep-  comparatively  sweet ;  at  least,  good  enough 

tiona — hasten  decomposition  when  present  in  for  external  use.    In  the  manufiBUSture  of  chlo- 

small  proportion  in  fluids  containing  organic  reform,  one  washing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda 

matter.    This  is  the  case  with  domestic  soap-  is  more  effectual  than  three  with  simple  water. 

<^idB,  spent  lye,  and  all  more  or  less  alkaline  The  quantity  of  hyposulphite  used  may  be  so 

Bquida.    Ammonia,  permanganate  of  potash,  small  as  to  be  of  no  injury  to  the  succeeding 

biborato  of  sodium,  among  chemical  waste-sub-  chiu*ges  of  ddorofomu    Of  course,  there  are 
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other  impurities  which  the  hTposnlphite  will  authors  think  it  not  improhable  that  ammonia 

not  remove ;  these  are  of  a  more  stable  char-  is  liberated  from  albumin  simultaneonslj  with 

acter,  and,  as  thej  possess  a  higher  boiling-  cyanic  acid  and  unites  with  it  to  form  urea,  or 

point  than  chloroform,  they  maj  be  separated  with  cyanogen  to  form  cyanamide,  which  is 

by  distillation,  or  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  then  transformed  into  urea, 

acid  in  the  usual  manner.  Tempering  Steel, — An  improvement  in  this 

Etching  on  Copper. — A  new  process  for  en-  process,  suggested  by  H.  Oaron,  consists  in  heat- 
graving  on  copper  consists  of  the  following  ing  the  water  into  which  the  steel  is  plunged, 
steps :  1.  The  copper-plate  is  covered  with  a  A  temperature  of  about  65**  0.  is  sufficient  to 
layer  of  adherent  silver,  on  which  a  colored  give  to  the  spiral  springs  of  the  needle-gun 
varnish  is  spread.  2.  The  desi^  is  sketched  an  elasticity  and  resistance  corresponding  to 
upon  this  with  a  dry  paint.  8.  Perchloride  of  the  best  ordinary  tempering  followed  by  the 
iron  is  then  applied,  which  bites  in  the  lines  usual  drawing.  Steel  containing  from  .002  to 
of  the  design.  .004  of  carbon,  tempered  in  boiling  water,  has 

Formation  of  Urea  in  the  Organism.^Thoxxf^  its  tenacity  and  elasticity  greatly  increased, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  many  chemists  that  without  sensibly  altering  its  softness.  For  re- 
urea  is  a  direct  product  of  the  gradual  ozida-  generating  burned  iron,  Oaron  employs  a  boil- 
tion  of  albumin,  all  attempts  at  its  artificial  ing  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  A  bar  of 
production  have  hitherto  failed.  The  products  burned  iron,  which,  before  this  tempering, 
obtained  by  the  use  of  oxidizing  agents  have  broke  without  bending,  was,  after  the  bath, 
been  ammonia,  benzoic  acid,  and  aldehydes  of  capable  of  being  bent  double  in  the  cold, 
the  fatty  series,  while  those  obtained  by  the  If^ew  Coloring-Matten. — A  process  for  con- 
use  of  acids  and  alkalies  have  been  ammonia  verting  certain  organic  bodies  into  coloring- 
and  amido-aoids  of  the  fatty  and  aromatic  se-  matters  has  been  patented  in  France  by  Messrs. 
ries  (glycocine,  leusine,  and  tyrosine).  In  the  Croissant  and  Bretonnidre.  The  substances  em- 
living  organism,  whenever  albumin  is  decom-  ployed  are  mostly  of  little  intrinsic  value,  such 
posed  and  oxidation  is  hindered  by  the  absence  as  sawdust,  humus  from  old  trees,  mosses,  cel- 
of  hsBmoglobin,  as  in  the  case  of  pus,  much  luloee,  horn,  etc.  Starch,  horn,  tannin,  and 
leusine  and  tyrosine  are  found,  but  little  or  no  aloes,  are  also  among  the  substances  which  are 
urea.  So,  too,  when  the  oxidizing  power  of  converted  into  coloring-matters.  The  prin- 
the  organism  is  diminished  these  principles  ap-  ciple  involved  is  the  dehydrogenati<Hi  of  the 
pear  in  the  urine,  but  hardly  any  urea.  Two  bodies  by  the  action  of  sulphur  at  a  high  tern- 
German  chemists,  Messrs.  Schultzen  and  Ken-  peratnre,  the  sulphur  being  suppmed  to  replace 
cki,  reasoning  from  these  facts,  were  led  to  be-  the  hydrogen.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  required 
lieve  that  the  amido-acids  of  the  fatty  series,  to  convert  bran  into  coloring-matter,  it  is  placed 
and  perhaps  tyrosine,  are  the  intermediate  in  a  small  sheet-iron  tank  fitted  with  a  lid. 
links  between  albumin  and  urea.  To  test  this  Caustic  soda  and  fiowers  of  sulphur  are  added 
hypothesis,  they  fed  dogs  on  a  diet  containing  in  certain  proportions,  and  the  whole  is  made 
a  constant  but  small  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  up  into  an  homogeneous  paste.  The  vessel 
thus  got  a  constant  and  small  amount  of  nitro-  is  then  placed  in  a  furnace  where  it  can  be 
gen  in  the  urine.  Then  they  administered  a  heated  to  from  256**  to  300°  C.  Sulphuretted 
quantity  of  leusine  and  glycocine,  the  result  hydrogen  is  given  off  in  abundance.  When  the 
being  a  large  increase  of  urea,  the  nitrogen  in  mixture  is  dry,  we  find  in  the  boiler,  after  cool- 
this  additional  urea  corresponding  with  that  ing,  a  black,  friable  matter,  perfectly  soluble  in 
of  the  glycocine  and  leusine.  Thus  it  was  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine  sap-green.  The 
proved  that  these  bodies  are  converted  into  solution  has  a  strong  affinity  for  fibres,  which 
urea.  Tyrosine  also  increased  the  urea,  though  it  dyes  without  mordant.  One  and  the  same 
not  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  part  of  it  re-  body  gives  various  tones  of  color,  according  to 
mained  unchanged  in  the  urine  and  foBces.  the  temperature  and  the  proportions  of  the 
Acetamide  was  excreted  unchanged.  As  ami-  mixture.  Certain  substances,  such  as  extracts 
do-compounds  analogous  to  acetamide  are  not  of  dye-woods,  aloes,  etc.,  are  converted  at 
excreted  normally,  they  probably  are  not  boiling-point ;  while  lignine,  bran,  etc.,  require 
formed  during  the  decomposition  of  albumin  in  a  higher  temperature.  The  fbllowing  examples 
the  body.    Smce  amido-acids  contain  only  one  are  added : 

atom  of  nitrogen  and  urea  contains  two,  it    a.)  aims 8  kHognniines. 

must  be  formed  from  them  by  synthesis,  and  ^Mtfc-wda  lye  at  40*  Beaomd.  loiitwe. 

the  authors  think  it  likely  that  bodies  from  PlSwewofBuipliui: :.':.*.' .'.':;;::  8  kiioffiammeB. 

the  cyanogen  group  form  the  intermediate  _,        .  ^       .   ,.  .,  ^       a     .  i^       ,., 

links.     It  is  supposed  that  the  albuminous  Th«  mixture  is  boiled,  and  yields  a  hlac-gray. 

substances  contained  in  food  take  up  water  ^*  higher  tenrperatures  a  deep  brown  is  pro- 

under  the  influence  of  the  digestive  ferments,  ^'i<^®d« 

and  are  split  up,  partly  in  the  alimentary  canal    <*■)  S**??'!' '  *  i  •  Vt ^ 5  kfl<«»»«n«a. 

but  chiefly  in  th/circulation,  into  amido-acids         Normal  sulphide ioutre.. 

and  non-nitrogenous  bodies.    The  latter  under-  This  "normal  sulphide"  contains  70  litres 

go  combustion,   yielding  carbonic  acid   and  soda-lye  at  40**  Beaum6,  65  litres  of  water,  and 

water,  while  the  amido-acids  form  urea.    The  80  kilogrammes  of  sulphur.    To  dye  cotton,  a 
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fofficient  qnantitj  of  the  product  is  dissolved  Its  rotatory  power  is  nearly  four  times  that 

in  water  at  60^  0.,  and  the  goods  are  worked  of  anhydrous  glucose.    Alcohol  precipitates  it 

in  this  in  the  asual  manner.    They  are  then  from  its  solution  in  an  insoluhle  state, 
passed  through  hoiling  hichromate  of  potash,         Valiie  of  Chloralum  as  a  Dm^feetcmt — ^In 

which  fixes  the  color.    The  following  addi-  the  (German)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Fraetical 

tiooal  particulars  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  Pkarmaey^  Prof.  D.  Is,  Fleck  discusses  very 

issued  bj  the  *'Patent-Farben-Fabrik"  of  Got-  fully  the  value  of  the  various  chloralum  prepa- 

tingen— «n  establishment  devoted  to  the  manu-  rations— chloralum  liquid,  chloralum  powder, 

&otare  of  the  new  colors :  chloralum  wool  and  wadding.    A  translation 

The  Sooiit^  Indostrielle  of  Mfthlhaosen  has  found  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  American  Chem- 

that  theaa  colon  attach  themselves  perxnanently  to  ist  for  J  uly.    To  determine  the  value  of  chlora- 

the  fibre,  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  the  water  in  lum  as  a  disinfectant  equal  volumes  of  liquid 

■rt^r^  ■T<^::l^X^^r^'^'^Jo^  «wa«e  were  treated  with  that  and  five  o?her 

soluble  in  water,  and  are  preeipiuble  by  mloeral  as  dismfecting  agents,  and  the  clear  supernatant 

veil  as  ofganio  aetds  and  metallio  salts.    The  ool-  liquid  tested  with  alkaline  silver  solution  for 

on  h«ve  a  remarkable  affinity  for  both  animaJ  and  its  percentage  of  putrefying  matter.    It  was 

vej^table  fibres,  upon  which  they  have  no  iijarlous  ^qj  found  that 

tetion. 

The  new  eolora  dje  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  Chloride  of  lime  dtsinfeets  100.0  */«  patrafying  matter, 

flqnally  well.    Hence  mixed  good*  can  be  dyed  in  Cauaticlime  ;;        W-S  *;         »»  ;» 

ooe  operation  without  appearing  oheclbered,  the  color  a,*L.#^    mm  «»       S't  »*         u  »*» 

f  rodacinisr  one  and  the  same  tone  of  equal  mtensity,  chlonSmn  "        74  0  "         "  '* 

both  upon  the  wefl  and  the  warp.    In  dyeing,  after  Chloride  of  magnesiam  **        ot!i  "         "  *• 

the  color  and  the  chrome  baths,  the  ^ods  are  passed 

through  a  boiling  aoda-bath,  and  washed  in  abun-        From  the  data  set  forth  in  this  paper,  the 

daaoe  of  water.    Animal  fibre  may  require  the  ad-  author  concludes  that — 

of  ohn>me,  «»ordinK  to  the  p.rtioal„  effect  desi^d.  '•'^"T^y'.S'S'Siorid..  of  le.d.  «>pper,  »d  »- 

CyasMgen  in  Bromine. — Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  senic,  which  render  them  dangerous,  especially  as 

states  that  he  has  found  in  what  purported  to  internal  medicaments,  or  as  astringents  for  fresh  and 

be  pare  bromine,  prepared  for  medicinal  use,  a  •TThe  p^riwTf  chloralum  preparations  is  exor- 
notable  amoani  of  cyanogen,  it  lias  been  known  bitant,  considering  their  composition  and  ef&cacv. 
fur  many  years  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  Where,  as  in  case  of  the  liquid  chloralum,  a  net  pront 
iodine,  a  certain  quantity  of  that  dangerous  <^f  *t  least  700  per  cent.,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wad- 
compound,  iodide  of  cyanogen,  sometimes  finds  f*°^' !;°^*[  P'^^iif/i?^  least  4,000  per  cent.,  can  be 
its  wVy  iBto  one  of  the  glS«  condensers ;  and  SrsJ^^lre^^^^^^^^^^  ''  """^  "'^  "'^^  '"*" 
a  nuiilar  oompound  with  bromine  may  occur  4.  Chloralum  and  the  preparations  thereof  belong 
in  this  liquid  element — a  more  serious  case  than  to  that  class  of  unworthy  secret  preparations  which 
the  other,  nnoe  it  is  dissolved  and  masked  in  *^o  public  should  be  warned  decidedly  against  buy- 
the  liqnid.    Its  presence  in  bromine,  says  Dr.  ^* 

Phipson,  may  be  detected  in  the  following       J^eet  of  Acid  on  Iron  Wire, — At  a  meeting 

manner :  Take  an  equal  weight  of  iron-filings  of  the  Massachusetts  Philosophical   Society, 

(say  half  an  ounce)  to  that  of  the  bromine,  and  some  iron  and  steel  wire  was  exhibited,  on 

add  to  the  iron-filings  four  or  five  times  their  which  certain  curious  effects  had  been  produced 

weight  of  water ;   mix  in  the  bromine  very  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.   The  soft  char- 

gradoally,  and  stir  all  the  time,  filter  rapidly  coal  wire  had  become  short  and  brittle,  and 

whQe  warm  from  the  reaction,  place  the  filtered  its  weight  increased.    More  remarkable  still, 

liquid  in  a  partially-dosed  bottle,  and  in  the  when  the  wire  was  broken,  and  the  face  of  the 

eoQTse  of  some  hours  a  deposit  of  ferricyanide  fracture  wetted,  it  frothed  as  though  the  moist- 

of  iron  (Berlin  blue)  will  have  formed,  and  may  ure  acted  as  a  powerful  acid.   Exposure  to  the 

be  collected  on  a  filter.    In  the  course  of  two  au:  for  a  few  days,  or  to  radiant  heat  of  a  fire 

days  (with  the  above  quantity)  the  whole  of  for  a  few  hours,  caused  these  effects  to  disap- 

the  cyanogen  is  thus  eliminated.  pear.    Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds  having  under- 

SoliMe  Starch, — ^According  to  Musculns,  the  taken  the  investigation  of  these  phenomena, 

best  mode  of  preparing  soluble  starch  is  as  fol-  soon  observed  that,  on  breaking  off  a  short 

lows :  Pat  400  grammes  of  starch  in  a  fiask  piece  from  the  end  of  the  wire,  the  two  fresh 

containing  two  litres  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  surfaces  behaved  very  differently:  tliat  of  the 

add  of  ^.    Heat  until  the  solution  is  effected,  long  piece,  on  being  wetted,  frothed  for  some 

Then  add  chalk  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  acid,  seconds,  while  that  of  the  short  piece  was 

filter,  and  evaporate  to  a  syrupy  consistence ;  nearly  inactive.    This  seemed  to  imply  that  the 

filter  again  to  separate  the  calcic  sulphate,  and  gas  was  not  generated  on  the  fresh  surface, 

set  aside  in  a  cool  place.    After  twenty-four  but  that  it  came  from  a  considerable  depth 

hours  have  elapsed,  the  solution  begins  to  cloud,  beneath  it.    Prof.  Reynolds  hence  conclurled 

and  finally  gives  a  bulky,  white  deposit  of  solu-  that  the  effect  was  due  to  hydrogen  having 

ble  starch,  which  may  be  separated  and  washed,  entered  into  combination  with  the  iron  during 

If  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water,  it  its  immersion  in  the  acid ;  when  the  iron  was 

ilowly  dissolves,  a  little  sugar  being  produced,  exposed,  the  hydrogen  gradually  passed  off. 
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To  t«9t  this  odndnrioB^  a  pieoe  of  wroui^t-iroo  €k>Ternment  proposed  to  l«avo  tbe  matler  to 
pipe  six  inches  l<W«nd  f  mch  eztomal  diameter,  and  arbitrjition,  as  in  the  case  of  previoua  treaties, 
ratherover  A  inch  thick,  was  uaed:  ihia  was  cleaned  an,^  *^IZ;+^-^  wi^;^.].  yv^n»i^..:n^o  ««  «•«-  «^ 
in  a  lathe  both  outeide  and  inaide.  'o  ver  one  end  was  ,  «HL*®"^^'^'  n^  ^^^I^  *?  ^^  ?^ 
soldered  a  piece  of  copper,  so  as  to  ston  it,  and  the  188,228  square  miles,  or  248,813  iDcladmg  the 
other  end  was  oonneoted  with  a  glass  tube  by  means  115,590  sqaare  miles  of  Patagonian  territory  to 
of  a  tnbe  of  India-rubber.  The-glass  and  iron  tubes  which  Chili  urges  a  claim,  is  divided  into  six- 
were  tOien  fiUed  with  ohve^il,  and  the  iron  tube  ip-  teen  provinces  (that  of  Linares  having  been 

mersed  in  cold  dilute  sulphuric  aoid.  After  ftye  mm-  - s  ,  i     *•"  ^     i^TY       t\        i 

utes  bubbles  began  te  pass  up  the  ^ass  tube,  which  f^™^^  ^^^  *  "^^  promnlg^  on  December 

were  caught  at  the  top,  and  suDsequently  burnt,  prov-  11»   1873,  from  a  portKm  of  tbe  province  of 

ing  to  be  hydroffen.  ^ut  the  evolution  of  ffas  was  ez-  Maale).    The  provinces,  as  they  now  stand, 

tremely  slow.  Warm,  freshly-diluted  acid,  however,  with  their  population  in  1872,  are  as  follows: 


caused  the  hydrogen  to  come  off  much  more  quickly.  ^  ,. 

A  lamp  was  then  placed  under  the  bath,  and  when         "«»^«^  Pofrfrttai 

ArancoT M^ISS 


the  difute  acid  was' on  the  point  of  boiling,  as  much  amSS^' *mS 

hydrogen  was  given  off  in  Ave  seoonds  as  had  previ-  Atacama  . .  *. '. '. . . ' . '. .  *. . . .    '.    *.  *. . .  1  !!*..!  I      S'(n4 


ously  come  off  in  ten  minutes.    After  having  been  Chilo6 ....'.' .'.' .  .*.* !!.'.'!.'.'.!!  .*  .*.*!.'..*!...! .'  64^148 

inacid  forsome  time,  the  tube  was  taken  out,  well  CoJohagna 155,7:8 

washed  with  cold  water  and  soap,  so  as  to  remove  Concepcion 157,tm 

all  trace  of  the  acid;  it  was  then  plunged  into  a  bath  Coqulmbo 1€0,TOI 


Llanqnihae 41, 


of  hot  water,  upon  which  gaa  came  off  so  rapidly  Caric6.. 108,881 

from  both  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  tube  as  to 
ffive  the  appearance  of  the  action  of  stroog  aoid. 
This  action  lasted  for  some  time,  but  gradniQly  di- 
minished.   It  oould  be  Stopped  at  any  time  by  the  Santiago S80.419 

substitution  of  cold  water  in  place  of  the  hot,  and  it  V^^a\'\ ' ^S'SS 

was  renewed  again  after  several  hours  by  again  put-  v?i«-Tli-« **     iS'5» 

ting  the  tube^  hot  water.  The  volume  of  bvSro-  £^Sncoioo>:::::::::::::::::;::::::  '^l« 


from  both  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  tube  as  to  Maole  I 

give  the  appearance  of  the  action  of  stroog  aoid.  Linares.!!.".'!.. '.*.*.'.'.' .\'.*!1 1!.! !.'.!! !1!1  j  ^^^'^ 

This  action  lasted  for  some  time,  but  gradniQly  di-  finble  ...*!..!...! !! 1%,1S3 


I 


en  which  was  thus  ffiven  off  by  the  tube  after  it 

lad  been  taken  out  ot  hot  acid  was  about  equal  to  Total 2,03S,Oi6 

the  volume  of  the  iron.    With  regard  to  the  frothing  „          .^         ,,                 ^.i.  ^  xv             i  a* 

of  the  wire  when  broken  and  wetted,  this  was  due  to  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  popolation 

warmth  caused  in  the  wire  bv  tbe  act  of  breaking,  has  increased  by  nearly  81,000  from  1870  to 

This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  froth  appeared  1872.    The  foreign  population  in  Chili  amounts 

Z^'J^ti^^:^^lit:.^^^^^^  *?  "««  3«.«».  «W«fly  EBglUh,  Gerc«us  ami 

as  the  end ;  and  by  simply  bending  the  wire  it  could  '■'^??     •        -j     x     i- xv     -d       w     •     o-      t* 

be  made  te  froth  at  the  point  where  it  was  bent.    If,  Ihe  I'resiaent  Of  the  Kepnolio  is  oenor  H. 

as  is  probable,  the  saturation  of  iron  with  hydrogen  Erriznriz,  inangnrated  on  September  18, 1871. 

takes  place  whenever  oxidation  goes  on  in  water,  Xhe  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  E.  AltAini- 

Sln^d  IrohtS^and  Vn'dL'ed"^^^^^  ^^  (September  18    1871) ;  Foreign  Affai™ 

same  manner  as  Mr.  Johnson's  wire;  and  this,  wheth-  and    OoloniMtion,   A.   Ibafies  (December   9, 

eritcan  be  prevented  or  not,  is  at  least  an  impor-  1871);    Justice,   Public  Worship,  and  Public 

tant  point  to  icnow,  and  would  repay  a  fttrtfaer  inves-  Instruotion,  J.  A.  Barcel6 ;  Finance,  K.  Barroa 

tigation  of  the  subject.  Luco ;  and  War  and  the  Navy,  A.  Pinto  (Sep- 

CHILI  (Ref^uoa  de  Chile),  an  indepen-  tember  16,  1871). 

dent  state  of  South  America,  comprised  be-  The  Council  of  State,  the  president  of  which 

tween  the  24th  and  66th  parallels  of  south  is  the  President  of  the  Bepublic,  is  composed 

latitude,  and  longitude  70^  and  74°  west;  and  of  two  membws  from  each  of  the  courts  of 

bounded  north  by  Bolivia,  east  by  the  Argentine  Justice,  one  church  dignitary,  one  general,  the 

Republic  and  Patagonia,  with  which  the  great  directornn-chief  of  one  of  the  Departments  of 

obain  of  the  Andes  serves  as  boundary,  south  Finance,  two  ex-ministers,  and  two  ex-inteud- 

by  Cape  Horn,  and  west  by  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  ants. 

The  vexed  question  of  title  to  Patagonia  is  still  The  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  San- 

the  subject  of  angry  discussion  between  this  tingo  is  Sefior  Montt.    There  is  a  Conrt  of  Ap- 

republic  and  the  Argentine ;  but  here  the  arbi-  pe^s  at  Santiago,  Concepcion,  and  La  Serena. 

trary  poliqy  of  Chili  elicited  little  sympathy,  The  Postmaster-General  is  Sefior  J.  M.  Biesco. 

and,  should  war  have  followed,  public  opinion  The  present  Archbishop  of  Santiago  is  the 

would  have  regarded  the  Santiago  Government  Rt.  Rev.  R.  N.  Valdivieso  ;  the  Bishop  of  La 

as  chiefly  to  blame.    Report  represented  Chili  Serena  is  M.  Orrego ;  of  Concepcion,   J.   II. 

as  about  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  entire  Salas ;  and  of  San  Carlos  de  Chilo^,  Seuor  de 

territory  from  Santa  Cruz  River  southward  to  Pauls  Solar. 

the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  would  seem  to  The  Chilian  chargh  d'affaires  ad  interim  at 

be  a  breach  of  the  compact  between  the  two  Washington  is  Sefior  F.  G.  £rr4zuri2 ;  and  tbe 

countries — that  neither  diould  exercise  jurisdic-  consul  at  New  York,  Mr.  Rogers, 

tion  over  any  portion  of  the  territory  until  a  mu-  Tbe  regular  army  is  composed  of  nine  gen- 

tually  satisfactory  solution  should  be  reached ;  erals,  10  colonels,  84  lieutenant-colonels,  57 

but  Chili  is  said  to  have  alleged,  in  its  own  de-  minors,  188  captains,  266  lieutenants,  2,000  in- 

fense,  that  the  Argentines  were  the  first  to  fantry,  712  horse,  and  804  artillery ;   total  8,- 

▼iolate  the  agreement  by  erecting  a  fort  on  the  516  men.    Of  the  614  officers,  41  field    and 

aoutbem  bank  of  the  river  alluded  tOb    It  126  subaltern  belong  to  the  National  Guard, 

would,  however,  appear  that  the  Argentine  The  National  Guard  is  made  up  as  follows: 
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VJkTIOSfAL  OUARD. 

Oommandlng  otileen. 
Satalteni  '* 


Tote] 


Hoiw. 

ArtUl«7. 

19 

147 
4.187 

47 

1,084 

98,296 

11 

191 

9,669 

4,996 

99,817 

9.791 

Totd. 

70 

1,809 

85,099 

l6!46r 


The  navy  is  composed  of  nine  vessels,  with  an 
s(;gregate  of  1,400  horse^power,  84  giins,  and 
661  sailors.  Two  corvettes,  bnilt  in  England, 
were  to  arrive  at  Valparaiso  by  tlie  end  of  1674. 

There  are  in  the  navy  two  rear-admirals, 
three  first-class  and  10  second-class  captains, 
44  lieutenants,  21  midshipmen,  and  15  ca- 
dets; one  battalion  of  marine  artillery,  with 
600  men,  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one  liea- 
tenant-colonel,  four  captains,  and  18  Heuten- 
ants.  There  is,  besides,  at  Valparaiso,  a  bat- 
talion of  marine  artillery,  forming  a  part  of  the 
guardia  eivU  (police  force),  under  the  com- 
Bund  of  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel, 
ax  captain  a,  and  25  lieatenants,  and  compris- 
ing 7&4  men. 

The  total  value  of  the  ezpqrts  in  1872  and 
1873,  and  of  those  to  the  countries  which 
nsa&lly  take  Chilian  products,  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


extensive  circulation  of  Ohilian  money  abroad 
dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Bulk  of  Bolivia. 

The  principal  native  manufactures  sent  out 
of  the  country  are  lamp-oil,  boots  and  shoes, 
ox  and  horse  carts,  flour,  matting,  furniture, 
launches,  sailcloth,  etc. ;  boots  and  shoes  being 
sometimes  exported  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  per 
annum,  and  carts  to  about  the  same  amount. 

The  growth  of  the  imports  is  still  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  exports,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  annexed  table,  in  which  is  also  expressed 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  various  countries 
in  1872  and  1873  : 


COUKTRIES. 


C0UNTB11& 


Vruc6 

Engknd. 

QmMnj 

Belffiam 

Ildy. 

AutnlU. , 

PortagaL. 

Ctoe  of  Good  Hope . 

PobBMla 

ITut«d8Ut«« 

Filkland  IslM 

OentnJ  America.... 

GokkDbia 

Bcndor. 

Pern..  ............... 

BoIMa. 

Brufl. 

Cnfuy^ 

AieintliM  R«pablic. 
SUp-starae.... 


Tbtel. 


isra. 


(4,788,871 

18,864,179 

196,086 

188,  wr 

89,789 

9,917 

660 


86,599 
660,961 

86,078 
Ul,460 
111,460 
808,100 
7,516,667 
846^806 
119,069 
189,756 

48.785 
618,484 


$87,199,460       $38,810,971 


isri. 


$1,194,460 

19,898,980 

488,807 

80,887 


France 

Bn^and 

Germany 

Belglmn 

Holland 

Spain 

PortofiaJ 

ItalyT? 

China 

AMtralla 

PohrneBla 

United  States 

Central  America.... 

Colombia 

Bcnador 

Peru 

BoIivU 

Braall 

Uraica>7 

Faragaay 

Arjrentino  Bepablic. 

Fisherieii 


67,786 

Kjm 

1,887,140 

111,718 

90,709 

196,916 

165,650 

7,488,800 

6,860,688 

187,619 

190,418 

87,094 

168,886 


Total. 


isra. 


17,861,014 

15,469,466 

9,816,188 

818,947 

11,891 

109,498 

9,996 

900.400 

19,845 

99,966 

111,496 

1,579,646 

171,687 

1,799 

85,005 

8,068,040 

69,795 

887,068 

59,995 

47,946 

1,198,910 

81,108 


$84,657,998       $87,938,497 


isrt. 


$6,749,790 

18,476,116 

4,167,996 

766,666 

8,850 

990,889 

9,495 

968.967 

197,644 

67,661 

9,094,948 

148,480 

91,199 

84,716 

916,944 

991,846 

777,648 

4,048 

86,419 

1,896,899 

64,489 


The  imports  for  the  two  jears  above  referred 
to  may  be  classified  as  follows,  with  the  value 
of  each  class : 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  observed  that 
the  value  of  the  exports  was  greater  by  more 
than  $1,600,000  in  1878  than  in  1872.  The 
iab)oined  table  sets  forth  the  value  of  each  of 
the  principal  commodities  exported  in  the  same 
biemual  period : 


ARTICLBS. 

1879. 

1878. 

t'ancy  goods,  lnclnd*t;  wear- 
ing apparel,  mannfactared 
goods,  etc.,  etc 

Baw  material,  and  articles, 
machinery,  etc,  for  in- 
dustrial purposes 

Articles  nsed  for  food 

Other  articles,  not  included 
in  either  of  the  foregoing 
categories 

$4,766,789 

6,467,740 
'  6,069.488 

17,879,088 

$5,811,018 

7,910,685 
6,585,607 

18,171.179 

Total 

$84,657,998 

$87,998,497 

• 

coxMODrriKS. 


A^riealtitial  orodncts. 
Hoofe  mannfafttnrea . . 


MiniBg  nroduce. 
Gold  MM  sUver  coin. 


Total 

Foreign  goods  reexported.. 


isra. 


$14,946,407 

T»4,184 

17,880,993 

445,147 

680,546 


$84,546,976 
9,577,184 


Total  exporU $87,199,460       $88,810,971 


1878. 


$14,fn,818 

466,898 

16,991,098 

1,840,959 

4,010,946 


$86,908,987 
1,906,884 


Here  it  in  seen  that  the  increase  in  1873  was 
owing  to  larger  shipments  of  coin  and  bank- 
note^ for  in  almost  all  the  other  articles  there 
was  a  marked  falling  off  in  that  year.    The 


In  1878  the  increase  in  the  commodities 
more  extensively  imported  was  about  12  per 
cent.,  while  in  others  it  was  only  10  per  cent. 

The  figures  of  the  preceding  tables  indicate 
an  improvement  of  rather  more  than  7  per 
cent,  in  the  imports  for  1878,  and  of  a  fraction 
less  than  6  per  cent,  in  the  exports.  But  a 
noticeable  fact  is,  that  the  annual  increase  of 
exports  has  been  in  about  the  same  ratio  (6  per 
cent.)  during  the  thirty  years  1844-^78;  and 
while  they  not  only  did  not  begin  to  preponder- 
ate until  die  middle  of  that  period,  but  Were,  in 
the  mean,  fully  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  im- 
ports, they  have,  since  1859,  in  which  year 
they  were  considerably  greater  than  the  im- 
ports, steadily  and  progressively  kept  the  lead, 
and  their  relative  increase  as  compared  to  these 
has  been  as  7  to  5,  approximately,  viz. : 


VIAB3. 

•■—      1      "^ 

T(«L 

wt 

1-1  :'.■.  140 
11.^      as 

]~:\  .8? 

SiVl"'   '.17 
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38 

:.  '.■■'.la 

.    m 
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•aSg 
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».«M,sa8 

18W. 

u.eofl.sea 

,'!S 

RM 

tb'.tbb.wb 

Tout 

liM.m,9a& 

tfiM,eu,<»] 

»l.lM,»81,8ia 

A  revienr  of  this  last  table  likewise  ehowa 
the  increase  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the 
republic  in  the  flrst  fln«en  fears  to  have  been  in 
the  ratio  of  2i  to  1,  and  of  abont  2,1,  to  1  in 
the  other  fifteen  years ;  and  that  the  mean  an- 
nnAl  increase  during  the  latter  half  waa  nearly 
8  per  cent. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
great  excess  of  the  eiports  over  the  imports  ia 
dne  to  the  immense  qnantities  of  money — gold 
and  silver  coin,  and  bank-notea,  especially  the 
lost — sentout  of  ihaoountry.  The  value  of  the 
coin  exported  in  ]644  was  $155,870 ;  in  1854, 
$946,S17:  in  1864,  $536,844;  and  in  18T8, 
$1,B49,S56 ;  and,  in  the  thirty  years  1844^73, 
$19,883,992,  or  an  average  of  $S6e,S56  per  an- 
num. The  toto]  valne  of  the  mining  prodnce 
of  every  description  exported  during  the  name 
thirty  years,  reached  $369,440,092,  of  which 
$135,983,641  was  for  copper  in  bars. 

The  decline  in  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
prodnce  in  1878  is  not  attributable  to  any 
dwindling  in  the  productiveness  of  the  country, 
but  to  a  decreased  demand  In  the  markets 
hitherto  chiefly  dependent  on  Chili,  and  now 
drawing  their  supplies  from  other  foreign 
sources  or  from  home  induHtry.  For  instance, 
in  1868,  the  Argentine  Sepublio  and  Uruguay 
took  Oliilian  wheat  to  the  amount  of  $236,- 
695,  and  iiour  to  $649,734;  while  in  1873  they 
imported  bnt  $33,443  worth  of  the  former,  and 
$119,158  of  the  latter  article.  Both  of  those 
Plate  republics  now  eiport  wheat,  Uruguay 
having  sent  wheat  and  flour  to  Brazil  of  the 
valne  of  $151,200  in  1872. 

Besides  the  canses  of  depression  just  referred 
to,  there  were  others  of  a  different  character. 
Bach  as  the  financial  crisis,  which  proved  so 
disurtrons  in  the  United  StaUs  in  1873,  and 
whose  effects  were  senaihly  felt  in  every  mer- 
oantUe  community  on  the  globe. 


Not  with  Btondint^  the  abundant  yield  of  tba 
coal-mines  of  Coronel  and  Lota,  which  in  1BT2 
reached  8,087,000  metrical  quintals,  prodigiooa 
quantities  of  tbnt  article  are  still  brought  from 
England  to  Chili.  The  imports,  in  1872,  amouDt- 
ed  to  $418,483,  and  to  $1,006,629  in  1873,  spile 
of  the  enhanced  price  of  coal  in  that  yeiir— 2S, 
88,  and  even  46  shillings  per  ton.  W  hat  more 
convincing  proof  could  be  adduced  of  the  iudiu- 
trial  prosperity  of  the  republic,  of  the  develop- 
ment (unprecedented  in  Bontli  America)  of  her 
manuuctures,  founderies,  and  railways,  and  of 
steam  navigation  on  her  ooastsl 

Respecting  exports,  the  following  chaogcs 
are  to  be  noted  :  Those  to  France  decreased 
2.18  per  cent.;  to  Belgium,  10  per  cent;  to 
Ecuaaor,  86  per  cent. ;  and  other*  too  Quim- 

Sortant  to  be  mentioned.  Those  to  Great 
ritun  increased  3  per  cent. ;  to  Germany,  l.fiT 
per  cent. ;  to  the  United  States,  2.26  per  ctnt, ; 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  79  per  cenL ;  to 
Bolivia,  TO  per  cent ;  to  Brazil,  66  per  cent; 
and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  87  per  cent. 
Pern,  Polynesia,  Colombia,  and  Urnguay,  re- 
ceived, with  but  alight  difference,  the  ssne 
amounts  as  in  1872. 

Interior  muritime  commerce  is  still  increas- 
ing rapidly,  the  excess  of  last  year  over  1872— 
$7,010,508,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. — beinp 
snperior  to  all  its  predecessors.  During  the 
first  quinqnenninm,  1864-'U8,  the  total  value  of 
the  coasting-trade  amonntM  to  $149,160,720; 
and  during  1869-78  to  $188,628,799,  an  in- 
crease  of  28  per  cent.  This  trade  amonnted,  in 
the  decade  1864-'78,  to  $382,779,619. 

Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  shipping 
movements  at  all  the  Chilian  ports : 


IHMUD. 

GUAUD. 

ILAOS. 

Jil 

T-. 

.SiS 

T-. 

I2S:::::::-J 

Ts 

ISS 

1.1SB 

3.aBa 

,11 

as 

•a 
1 

■,em.na 

1 

IltUMI 

^i^^^°-:.:: 

S.»l 

a,js« 

17,670 

LS*"":::';::: 

iSC"" 

^^ 

t,mm 

E.eGO 

4,01B,irB 

The  movement  of  the  port  of  Valparaiso  m.,. 
be  thns  stated: 

TotBl t.iaO  l,GH.SlIi 

The  Chilian  merohuit  navy  comprised,  in 
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]878,  52  sailing-yesdels  of  all  rigs,  28  steamers, 
and  2  steam-tags ;  total  tonnage,  19,164. 

The  Boarces  and  amount  of  the  national  rev- 
enue for  1872,  abont  one-half  of  which  is  com- 
monlf  derived  from  customs,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

RKVBNUX. 

Ctaitont. $7,876,788 

Saienllwajs 1,976,6T7 

Monopolies  (tobacco,  phyinc-cards,  etc.) 1,694,857 

TaxontlMMUAorraRletUta 682,468 

Baal-cstate  tax 648,086 

Piitent-rigtits 

Saleofeiano 

Fbst-oflfce 

T«tefl;TaptM 

Saadrie* 


875,855 

800,000 

88^846 

25,478 

648,906 


The  Senate  refosed  to  grant  a  snbsidy  of 
$100,000  for  the  Transandine  Telegraph. 

The  lines  of  railway  in  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1874  were  the  same  as  those  ena- 
merated  in  the  Annual  Oyolop^dia  for  1878, 
page  112.  (For  details  of  the  projected  Trans- 
andine railway  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  tee  page  84  of  this  volume.) 

There  are  8,177  miles  of  telegraph  open  in 
the  republic,  of  which  1,951  miles,  with  62 
offices,  belong  to  the  state. 

The  post-office  returns  for  1871  and  1872 
show  the  following  statistics : 


$18,694,410 

Here  fc^ow  the  items  of  the  national 

KZFXHDtTtTHX. 

Xlntetiy  Of  the  Interior $4,886,080 

)liDiBtr7orroielg:nAi&an,etc 806,898 

Mtoiitry  of  JatUce,  etc 2,123,198 

Xbilstrf  of  Fisence 6,060,661 

IQfibtry  of  War. 2,171,810 

MiaiatTfof  theNaTj 1,088,187 

$16,0094» 

The  deficit  of  $3,014,778  is  to  be  accounted 
for  probably  by  an  increased  outlay  for  rail- 
wajs.  The  estimated  budgets  for  1873  and 
1S74  were  respectively : 

Jitvaws For  1873,  $14,000,000;  for  1874,  $14,260,810 

Ej^TidUur^..VoT  1813,  $18,864,460;  for  1874,  $16,009,188 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the 
puUic  debt  on  January  1,  1873 : 


MAIL  MATTSa. 

1871. 

1879. 

Letters 

4,867,218 

10,896 

7,171,669 

4,807,889 

9,677 

6,614,866 

Samples 

Printed  matter 

Total 

11,649,176 

10,432,424 

DEBTS. 


IVee  per  ceot.,  1885.. . 
Eij^t  per  cent.,  1866. . . 
"Ham  Utan,  at  6  pr.  cC. 
Gaziand  loan,  at  6  pr.  ct. 
On  real  estate,  SQJiS  p.  c. 
Otberdebta 


Total. 


I/n  of  1842,  at  8  pr.  ct 
L!MOof]84a,at4i     '' 
LMBori870.at6       ** 
Loniori867,at6       ** 
Loiuofl866,at7 


It 


Tbtal 

Loaa  of  1873,  at  8  pr.  ct. 

Totsl public  debt.. 


G^UL 

latmil. 

$8,150,775 
2,828,000 
1,472,000 
1,288,000 
7,926,247 
767,000 

104,688 

196,784 
93,840 
78,540 

845,219 

$16,916,028 

1.7O1O0O 
6,122,000 
4,797/K)0 
8,872,600 

4,786,000 

$806,906 

64,860 
275,585 
246.400 
647,600 
846,220 

$96,281,000 
10,700,000 

$1,469,016 

$68,897,082 

$2,977,921 

^^TSSi: 


$84,600 

186,900 

92,000 

21,000 


$283,600 

106,000 
165,600 
110,600 
262,600 
161,000 

769,600 


$1,061,000 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  at  Valparaiso 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1872  and  1873 : 


XOMTfB. 


^AQOarf .... 
Pebroary.., 
March. 

r::::::; 

4ZD€ 

Jaly- 

Attest.... 
J^^ptembcr. 
October.... 


ToUl 

iBcreaie  io  (krorof  1878. 


isra. 


$298,679  06 
606.000  89 
646,950  89 
624,472  27 
614,361  10 
498,601  17 
522,869  68 
244,876  19 
496,677  06 
460,427  85 


$5,112,697  61 


isrs. 


$853,417  17 
467,674  78 
684,065  66 
737,134  88 
605,911  72 
601,464  28 
688.168  87 
848,886  25 
642,846  87 
669,608  66 


$6,981,962  94 
$876,285  43 


A  new  penal  code,  submitted  to  Congress 
for  approval  toward  the  end  of  1878,  was  re- 
ported to  be  of  a  nature  to  completely  revolu- 
tionize the  criminal  law  of  the  repubUo.  One 
important  feature  therein,  providing  for  the 
peaceful  exercise  of  religious  worship  by  all 
sects,  and  deciding  the  clergy  to  be  amenable 
to  the  civil  authority,  greatly  alarmed  the 
clerical  party,  and  a  petition  against  the  sanc- 
tioning the  law,  signed  by  the  archbishop  and 
two  of  his  bishops,  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Indeed,  the  spirit  of  discord  caused  by 
the  Ultramontane  party  in  Europe,  followed  by 
the  attempt  to  override  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  in  Brazil,  has  extended  itself  to  Chili. 
Public  feeling,  however,  appears  to  be  too 
strong  for  the  clerical  party,  and  it  is  expected 
the  bill  will  pass,  after  which  there  will  prob- 
ably be  more  peace  and  quietness  in  the  com- 
munity. Chili  has  long  suffered  from  this  in- 
fliction, being  in  every  other  respect  liberally 
and  quietly  governed.  It  was  only  after  the 
achievement  of  independence  that  the  right  of 
sepulture  was  allowed  to  foreigners. 

An  archiepiscopal  pastoral  was  issued  in 
October,  excommunicating  lat(B  sententia  the 
voters  for  the  amendments  in  the  denounced 
code,  and  extending  to  all  magistrates  who 
might  enforce  the  new  law. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  was  ex- 
ceedingly brief,  being  merely  the  announcement 
that  peace  reigned  undisturbed  in  all  parts  of 
the  republic,  and  the  expression  of  the  hope 
that  the  question  of  separation  of  Church  and 
state  might  soon  be  disposed  of,  to  the  interest 
of  the  country. 

Few  states  in  South  America  more  quietly 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  than  Chili ; 
and  yet  it  is  proverbial  for  its  steady  progress 
in  all  industrial  enterprises,  for  the  absence 
of  political  perturbation,  and  for  its  punctuality 
in  meeting  its  financial  engagements.  Its  se- 
curities rank  among  the  foremost  on  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange,  being  usually  held  for 
investment;  it  builds  its  own  railways  and  its 
own  telegraphs  without  much  foreign  help; 
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and  the  money  it  borrows  for  atioh  purposes  is 
secared  by  national  and  private  bonds. 

An  excellent  sign  of  the  times  for  Chili  is 
the  general  tendency  manifested  by  the  people 
to  abandon  mining,  and  devote  their  attention 
to  agriculture. 

Spite  of  very  unfavorable  weather,  the 
crops  were,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  very 
abundant ;  but  the  general  health  has  been  un- 
usually bad.  A  treaty  of  limits  has  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  representatives  of  Chili  and 
Bolivia,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  boundary 
fixed  between  the  two  states  is  the  24th  par- 
allel of  south  latitude ;  with  an  understanding 
that,  should  any  question  arise  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  Caracoles,  or  any  other  mining  re- 
gion, it  shall  be  determined  by  a  commission 
of  surveyors  appointed  by  both  Governments. 
It  is  further  stipulated  that  Chili  shall  receive 
indemnification  for  any  loss  sustained  by  this 
arrangement,  the  amount  of  which  to  be  de- 
termined by  arbitration.  As  respects  the  in- 
terest of  Chili,  jointly  with  Bolivia,  in  the 
customs  up  to  the  date  of  the  contract,  it  is  to 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner,  the  arbi- 
trator being  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Bolivia 
renounces,  for  its  part,  all  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  mines  lying  to  the  south  of  lati- 
tude 24°,  and  undertakes  not  to  increase  its 
export  duties,  but  to  allow  the  free  entry  of 
Chilian  products.  Chili  will,  further,  be  en- 
titled to  half  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  Mejillones  guano. 

These  are,  briefly,  the  principal  stipulations 
of  the  treaty,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
clearly  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  Neither 
party  has  insisted  on  theoretical  rights,  but  has 
sensibly  arrived  at  a  settlement  in  view  of 
substantial  and  practical  considerations,  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation  by  the  other  repub- 
lics, in  the  solution  of  similar  boundary  diffi- 
culties, and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that,  in 
the  case  of  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic, 
the  same  spirit  of  cordiality  will  be  manifested 
with  reference  to  the  conflicting  claims  to  sov- 
ereign jurisdiction  in  Patagonia. 

The  railway  had  worked  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  city  of  Concepcion.  New  buildings 
"^vere  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and  a  new 
face  was  being  put  upon  old  ones.  Extraordi- 
nary activity,  in  comparison  to  that  of  pre- 
railway  times,  was  everywhere  observable. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia ;  reigning  Em- 
peror, T^onng-chl,  formerly  called  Ki-tsiang, 
"  High  Prosperity,"  bom  April  27,  1856,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Hieng-fun,  *^  Perfect 
Bliss ; "  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  August  21,  1861 ;  became  of  age, 
and  assumed  the  government  in  1878.  He 
was  married  on  October  16,  1872,  to  Alootay, 
daughter  of  the  Vice-rector  of  the  Peking 
Aciulemy,  Chungchi. 

The  area  and  the  population  of  China  cannot 
at  present  be  accurately  stated,  as  parts  of  the 
western  dependencies  have  successfully  estab- 
lished their  independence,  while  other  portions. 


especially  the  district  of  Kooltsha,  have  been 
incorporated  with  Buasia.  Although  the  new 
frontiers  cannot,  as  yet,  be  accurately  defined, 
it  is  assumed  that  at  least  500,000  square  miles 
of  the  former  possessions  oi  China  were,  in 
1878,  entirely  lost  to  the  imperial  Government. 
Another  large  tract  of  land,  in  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  China  proper,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  in  the  hands  t>f  the  Mohamme- 
dan Panthays,  was,  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  1872,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1873,  en- 
tirely recovered.  The  total  area  of  China  is 
now  roughly  estimated  at  8,970,000  square 
miles,  of  which  1,558,000  belong  to  China 
proper,  and  the  remainder  to  the  several  de- 
pendencies. China  proper  is  very  densely  peo- 
pled, the  populi^ion  amounting  in  1812,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  census,  to  867,000,000 ; 
in  1842,  to  414,000,000 ;  and  in  1852,  to  450,- 
000,000,  or  847'  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
Since  1862,  the  population  is  believed  to  have 
somewhat  decreased  in  consequence  of  the 
bloody  civil  wars  and  famines;  and  in  1874  it 
was  estimated  (Behm  and  Wagner,  ^^Bev&l- 
kerung  der  Erde,"  11^  1874)  at  404,000,000. 
The  dependencies  of  China,  embracing  Man- 
tchooria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  Corea,  though 
their  area  largely  exceeds  that  of  China  proper, 
have  a  population  of  only  about  20,200,000. 

The  population  of  the  ports  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  nations, 
were  opened  to  the  foreign  trade,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  dates,  as  follows : 


CITIES. 


Peking 

Caoton 

Tien-tflln. 

Hankow 

Foochow 

N!Dgpo 

Sbsn^hai 

TakAo 

Amoy 

Chlnkians 

Newchnang. .  t , 

Tamsoi 

Kiakiang 

Swatow 

Cbeefoo 


PopaUtion. 


1,648,814 

1,000,000 

090,000 

600,000 

000,000 

400,000 

876,040 

»0,000 

800,000 

180,000 

70,000 

60.000 

60,000 

45,000 


FonlgBan. 


806 
127 

lao 
ao6 

140 

S.074 

•  •   •  • 

157 


128 

157 


According  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  in  1872,  the  number  of  for- 
eigners in  the  several  treaty-ports  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


British 1,771 

AmericaoB 641 

Gennaaa 481 

French S88 

Spaniards 69 

Dutch 66 

Rnssiant 48 

Danes 86 


St 


Italians 

Anstrians 

Belgians & 

States  without  a  treatj  a46 

8,G61 


The  two  highest  boards  of  state  officers  are 
the  Board  of  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the 
Council  of  State.  The  former  has  six  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  have  the  title  of  Aetaal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  two  of  Under-Secre- 
taries. One-half  of  each  class  are  Mantcboos 
and  one-half  Chinese.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
board  to  consult  on  the  administration  of  the 
country,  to  proclaim  the  unperial  will,  to  reg- 
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ilate  the  laws  of  the  state,  and,  in  generaLj  -to 
awBt  the  Emperor  ia  the  admmiBtration  c^  the 
ooimtry.  Of  late,  this  board  has  lost  maoh  of 
its  former  inflaenoe,  and  the  administration  of 
the  empire  is  chiefly  oondaoted  by  the  Council 
of  State.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  im- 
perial princes,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Presidettts  of  the  Ministries,  and  the  chiefs  of 
other  branches  of  administration.  It  has  the 
datj  of  drawing  up  the  imperial  decrees 
and  decisions,  and  adopting  each  resolutions 
ft»  are  necessary  for  an  effective  and  well- 
regulated  administration.  Subordinate  to  the 
8eoretariea  of  State,  and  the  Oounoil  of  the 
Empire,  are  six  ministries  or  executive  depart- 
ments, at  the  head  of  each  of  which  are  two 
presidents  and  foor  vice-presidents  (one-half 
^Untchooe  and  one-half  Chinese).  Some  de- 
partmental like  those  of  War,  of  Justice,  and 
of  Public  Works,  have,  moreover,  a  chief  preai- 
deat.  Other  boards,  dependent  upon  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  the  Imperial  Council, 
are,  the  Colonial  Ministry,  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors, and  the  Peking  or  Imperial  Academy. 
The  Colonial  Ministry  is  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mongolia  and  other  Chinese 
dependencies.  The  Board  of  Censors  consists 
of  two  chief  censors,  of  four  assistants,  and 
from  fbrty  to  fifty  censors.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Court  of  Bevision  and  Appeal.  Its  members 
have  the  right  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Emperor  any  remonstrances  against  ad- 
ministrative measures,  and  even  to  criticise 
imperial  decrees.  A  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  established  in  1860,  and  consists  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Executive  Departments. 
The  pnblic  revenue  is  mostly  derived  from 
three  sources,  namely,  customs,  licenses,  and 
a  tax  upon  land.  The  aggregate  revenue  of 
the  6ovemm«;nt  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000 
taela  (1  tael  =  $1.61).  The  receipts  from  the 
eostoms  of  the  treaty-ports  have  been  regularly 
published  since  1861.  The  customs  duties  fall 
more  upon  exports  than  imports ;  their  total 
produce  at  the  treaty-ports  amounted,  in  1871, 
to  11,210,000  Haikuan  taels;  in  1872,  to  11,- 
678,636 ;  in  1878,  to  10,977,082.  China  has, 
u  yet,   no  foreign  debt;   it   Is  not  known 


whether  the  Government  has  raised  or  is  re-* 
sponsible  for  loans  contracted  at  home. 

The  foreign  oonmieroe  of  China,  from  1870  to 
1873,  was  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  taels) : 


TEAR. 


1870. 
WTl. 
18TI. 
1878. 


Itnporta. 


71,000,278 
78,190,093 
74,828,180 
73,098,908 


Exports* 


61,990,286 
74.860,660 
68,719,887 
77,640,919 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  year  1872  was 
thus  divided  among  the  several  foreign  coun- 
tries (value  expressed  in  taels) : 


COUNTSnES. 


Great  BiltalD 

Hong-Kong 

Ka0tlDdi«i» 

United  States........ 

Japan 

Baropean  Cbntlneot.. 

Aoetralla. 

Sfngapore 

Slam 

Philipplnea 

Java. 

OocMn-China 

Amoor  Territory .... 

Siberia 

RoBAia  Codesaa 

Other  conntriea 


Total.. 
Reteported. 


iMUpattM. 


89,186,000 

88,964,000 

18,489,000 

410,000 

8,148,000 

890,000 

496,000 

808,000 

466,000 

826,000 

889,000 

610,000 

814,000 

16,000 

89,000 

178,000 


78,066,000 
8,940,000 


74,886,000 


Xaqporta. 


48,088,000 

18,441,000 

4S8,000 

18,880,000 

1,461,000 

4,849,000 

8,387,000 

459,000 

166,000 

867,000 

882,C00 

187,000 

44,000 

1,899,000 

1,017,000 

468,000 


88,780,000 


The  principal  articles  of  imports  and  exports 
were,  in  1872  and  1878,  as  follows  (value  ex- 
pressed in  taels) : 


IMPORTS. 


Oplam 

Ck>tton  g^ooda.. 
Woolen  goods. 
Baw  cotUm . . . 

Metals 

Coal 

Rice 

Sea^grass 

Black  tea 

Green  tea 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  goods 

SoKar 


isra. 


87,668,000 

86,407,000 

4,796.000 

9,889,000 

8,611,000 

1,289,000 

1,098,000 

1,084,000 

88,604,000 

10,878,000 

87,719.000 

8,607,000 

1.606,000 


1878. 


89,080,000 

81,640,000 

6,950,000 

'8,i'ob*,6o6 


88,500,G00 

'in,'78b*,666 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  Chinese 
ports,  from  1871  to  1873,  was  as  follows  (en- 
trances and  clearances  combined) : 


fLAO. 

British. 

Asencftii*  .>■■.«.•...... 

Gennan. 

?reoeh 

Siaaese 

D««i»lL 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

CUneM 

Bvelan  ..•....■..• 

SMoish 

aetherlanda 

Otbar 

Total. ..^ 


VmmIs. 


7.160 

4,600 

1,480 

877 

116 

878 

818 

474 

88 

60 

806 


14,968 


Tou. 


8,380^881 

8,187,648 

488,747 

186,829 

46,466 

60,871 

45,884 

80,013 

84*840 

18,464 

69,791 

6,148 


9.381,557 


8,860 

6,1  4 

1,976 

886 

146 

881 

209 

646 

81 

79 

88 

48 


17,090 


Tons. 


8,964,180 

8,471,298 

607,948 

164,846 

66,867 

61,867 

60,840 

88,117 

88,068 

88,960 

81,079 

16^870 


8,486,478 


VmmIs. 


6,966 
6,001 
1,708 
180 
147 
195 
181 


08 
48 
66 
81 


16,381 


Toot. 


8,646,667 

8,488,903 

498,038 

161,288 

60,960 

61,448 

89,868 

907,118 

49.808 

16,787 

18.868 

87,886 


8,827,764 


The  Peking  Gazette  of  December  15, 1878,  over  the  Mohammedan  insurgents  in  Kansuh. 

contains  imperial  decrees  which  confirm  the  The  achievement  turns  out  to  be  no  less  than 

report  that  had  been  current  of  a  success  ob-  the  capture  of  thd  city  of  Bu-chow,  in  the 

tamed  bj  the  troops  under  Tso  Tsung-tang,  extreme  northwest  of  Kansuh,  which  has  for 


i 


^f-av'OoTtraM-'of  llMaoL  tha  moabwof  tiw 
%tK'«M  the  4«pn9  drMMtoln  UwPoiM- 
#]kM,ObrtM,  with  pdd  BMdsb  u«  nuu-k  of 
wMftiMWott.'  TS»  aKmjptgo  cf  ttis  cooB»- 

o  oompelled  tlM  OoraRiDwiit  of 

it'^MiJidr  MOmot  do  irtAinit  eooUe-IabW, 
"MMUeidlb  the  Otframmsiit  of  Ofaioa  % 
f'tetf  Oit  %iilBttoii  of  the  volnnbuT'  em)- 
_.>ll'or>MdlM.  AMed  bjtiie  reprMonta- 
^vT'lUd^  tePsUag,  Qm  CDTor  of  Pen, 
Oftrdi;  lluMlMdca  fa  tnwunhig  apoB  the  OM- 
aiaM  OotMilirat  to  ord^r  the  Oorunor-OeD- 
■ru'of  Tl«a-Wii,'U  Hnng  Ohang,  u  eiipeiiii' 
"ttnflein  atihk  e&eamerot  with  EmAfni  lutioiu, 
.fe«iftlM<i  •  twitj  wlft  Pew.,  .Tbo.treatj 
WM  oompleted  km  rigned  bj' 


ttrw ol  tiM  two  iQaiirwiBwti.i^ 

It  oMMiUaof  Jk-MvnDdqD 
proiMh     Ib  tlw  finneif'd 
OMMdN  rigbtitONBiia. 
fbr  th4  protaOttML  of  ti^-  - 
to  thie  <}ommteie«  pra 
■nthorlllM.    1%*  Mdlle»'tii 
of  P(t«Hu»  «F»  BiitiU4't9'd 

tioM  ifaw  thsrinsr^MM^J 

pUoti  agalnit  iMr  nD|Mfn 

plalnte  ir«  to  bo  fametipiteAi 
open  MMioD.  iBthay  umttito* 
the  tmpiof^m  *i*-imaaaaAi 
redrew  tlie  compldnta,  tlietr  ' 
empIo^tewillbe'tuQ"  '  ' 
«i}ianet  enlrae  HO' 
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whether  they  desire  to  retam  to  Ohina  or  not.  island  of  Formosa  (aee  Japan),  in  order  to  pan- 
To  those  coolies  who  dedreto  return,  the  Grov-  ish  them  for  acts  of  piracy  against  Japanese 
emment  guarantees  a  free  passage,  either  com-  subjects,  led  to  serious  complications  between 
peliing  those  employers  who  engaged  to  send  Japan  and  China,  as  Formosa  is  claimed  by  the 
the  ooolies  back  to  China,  to  fulfill  their  con-  Government  of  China  as  a  part  of  its  domin- 
triots,  or  in  the  other  oases  defraying  itself  the  ions.  It  belongs  to  the  province  of  Fuhkien, 
necessary  expenses.  The  treaty  proper  con-  has  an  area  of  14,982  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
sists  of  nineteen  articles ;  the  first  nve  regulate  ulation  of  about  3,000,000.  The  western  and 
the  mntaal  diplomatio  representation  at  Pe-  most  fertile  part  of  the  island  is  inhabited  by 
king  and  Lima,  the  appointment  of  consular  Chinese  colonists,  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
Agents  in  the  treaty-ports,  the  tariff,  etc.  The  island  in  large  numbers  during  the  last  two  or 
emigration  of  Chhiese  to  Peru  is  to  be  en-  three  centuries.  The  eastern  and  mountainous 
tirely  volontary,  and  every  kind  of  force  and  part  is  virtually  independent  of  Chinese  rule, 
fraud  is  to  be  punished.  Peru  promises  to  and  is  inhabited  by  a  copper-colored  race  of 
appoint  official  interpreters  in  all  working  dis-  barbarians,  who  number  only  about  20,000,  but 
trieta,  and  to  deal  out  impartial  justice  to  all  have  thus  far  defied  the  Chinese  authorities, 
Chinese  complainants  in  case  the  Chinese  oon-  They  were  in  the  habit  of  killing  all  the  ship- 
lols  in  Pern  are  unable  to  adjust  the  difficulty,  wrecked  crews  thrown  on  their  shores.  Thus, 
The  Pemvians  in  China  are  under  the  Jurisdio*  in  1867,  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
Uon  of  Peruvian  consuls.  The  treaty  is  drawn  can  vessel  Bover  *  were  killed,  and,  as  the  Chi- 
ap  in  Bpaniah,  Chinese,  and  English ;  and  in  nese  authorities  failed  to  give  the  desired  sat- 
osses  of  doubtful  meaning  the  English  text  is  isfaction,  Admiral  Bell,  the  commander  of  the 
to  be  regarded  as  decisive.  The  treaty  is  to  United  States  squadron  in  the  Chinese  waters, 
remain  in  force  for  ten  years ;  if  changes  are  sent  an  expedition  against  the  savages,  which, 
then  to  be  made,  they  must  be  announced  six  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  expected  suc- 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty ;  if  cess.  Subsequently  General  Legendre,  United 
no  such  announcement  is  made,  the  treaty  re-  States  consul  at  Amoy,  had  an  interview  with 
mains  in  force  for  ten  years  more.  Toketok,  the  head-chief  of  the  southern  sav- 
in October  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  dis-  ages  of  Formosa,  and  concluded  with  him  a 
covered  among  the  Chinese  soldiery  at  Tien-  kind  of  treaty,  in  which  the  savages  promised 
t^n.  Rnmors  of  the  most  alarming  character  to  spare  in  future  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  per- 
were  in  ctronlation  among  the  foreign  oommu-  sons  and  to  surrender  them  for  ransom.  For 
nity,  and  a  general  f<Beling  of  insecurity  was  several  years  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
everywhere  manifest.  Tne  district  of  Tien-  hered  to ;  but,  of  late  years,  Japanese  fishers 
tsin,  since  in.  1878,  has  been  the  scene  of  great  were  repeatedly  massacred  by  them.  Thus,  in 
military  activity.  It  is  estimated  that  ever  1873,  fifty  natives  of  a  group  of  islands  belong- 
anoe  ^lat  time  there  have  been  from  20,000  ing  to  Japan  were  killed  by  them.  An  envoy 
to  60,000  troops  within  two  days'  march  of  was  sent  to  China  to  demand  satisfaction.  He 
Tien-tsin.  These  troops  are  principally  from  was  admitted  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Honaa,  and  constitute  the  flower  of  the  army  European  powers  to  an  audience  with  the 
of  the  Governor-General,  Li  Hung  Chang,  young  Emperor,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
They  are  strangers  in  this  province,  but  none  redress  demanded,  as  Prince  Kung,  the  head 
the  less  masters  of  the  soil,  and  they  live  on  of  the  Foreign  Department,  replied  that  the 
the  fat  of  ^e  land.  It  was  not,  then,  a  matter  Chhiese  Government  had  not  sufficient  control 
of  surprise  that  these  vagabonds,  weary  of  of  the  southern  portion  ofFormosa  to  be  able  to 
mactivity,  corrupted  by  idleness  and  lust,  and  reach  and  punish  the  guilty.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
restrained  by  no  power  but  their  own  will,  emment  then  concluded  to  take  the  punishment 
should  engage  in  any  game,  however  desper-  of  the  savages  into  its  own  hands,  and  in  May, 
ate.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  supposed  to  1874,  sent  against  Formosa  an  expedition,  which 
be  General  Whang,  who  was  thought  to  pos-  was  a  brilliant  success.  As  the  Japanese  showed 
less  the  confidence  of  large  numbers  of  officers  an  inclination  to  occupy  part  of  the  island  per- 
aad  southern  troops  at  present  without  em-  manently,  the  Chinese  Governor  of  Formosa 
ployment.  A  number  of  the  rebels  were  ar-  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said :  '*  The 
rested  by  order  of  lA  Hnng  Chang,  whose  fidel-  Japanese  have  come  into  our  land  to  make  war 
ity  to  foreigners  was  not  doubtedt  One  of  against  the  tribe  of  the  Bootans  for  having 
the  rebels  confessed  that  the  object  of  ^eir  murdered  some  of  the  natives  of  the  lieuchew 
tttack  was  to  plunder  Tien-tsin,  and  to  kill  all  Islands.  They  have  taken  revenge ;  but,  as  the 
the  foreigners.  The  Chinese  said  that  the  or-  army  of  invasion  does  not  appear  willing  to 
ffanization  was  not  political,  being  got  up  by  a  leave  the  island,  the  Emperor  has  sent  two  high 
band  of  bad  characters  for  purposes  of  looting,  officers  to  command  the  Japanese  to  go  home. 
The  local  authoritieB  professed  ignorance  of  While  the  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  gen- 
the  movement.  Three  gunboats  were  at  the  eral  are  pending,  they  have  commanded  the 
time  at  Hen-tsin,  and  the  consuls  asked  for  re-  native  tribes  to  Lay  down  their  arms."  At  an 
enforcements.  interview  held  in  Formosa,  in  June,  between 

The  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Govern-  ♦  j^  Awi^mAw  a^itttat  n^^^^r^^  t^  i«ct  a^ 

ment  of  J^  agamst  the  native  tribes  of  the  ^^  Amtooah  Askual  Ctclopjtoia  for  isct.  Art. 
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the  Japanese  General  Saigo  and  a  Chinese  en-  other  foreigners,  the  French  consul  not  onlj 

Yoy,  Shen-pao-Cben,  the  latter,  apparently  npon  took  no  steps  for  the  protection  of  his  oonntry- 

ample  authority,  acceded  to  the  requirements  men,  hnt  at  onoe  yielded  to  the  representatioDs 

of  the  Japanese  generd.    On  his  return  home  of  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the  dispute  reU- 

his  action  was  repudiated  by  the  Peldng  Got-  tive  to  the  road  interfering  with  the  Ningpo 

ernment,  and  the  attitude  of  China  became  graves.    The  rioters,  who  had  been  arrested, 

very  threatening.     The  govemors-general  of  weresurrendered  to  the  Chinese  authorities  fur 

the  Chinese  provinces  made  preparations  for  punishment,  and  quiet  was  restored, 

war,  and  would  have  carried  out  their  plans  if  A  request  of  the  Embassadors  of  England  and 

Prince  Eung,  by  opening  direct  diplomatic  ne-  France,  that  Messra  Wade  and  Geofiiroy  be  ad- 

gotiations,  had  not  got  the  farther  treatment  mitted  on  the  Chinese  New- Year's   day  to 

of  the  Formosa  difficulty  into  his  own  hands,  another  solemn  audience  with  the  Emperor,  wss 

The  prince  seemed  to  fear  that  on  unsuccessful  refused.    The  Englisli  press,  in  the  Chinese 

war  might  raise  the  turbulent  elements  in  the  treaty-ports,  was  all  the  more  indignant  at  this 

country  against  the  Mantohoo  dynasty.    He  refusal,  as  on  May  20th  the  representatiTe  of 

was  aware  that  China  was  any  thing  but  pre-  Bussia,  Bfttzov,  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 

pared  for  a  serious  war.    The  army  was  in  a  which  was  moreover  officially  announoed  in  the 

most  disorderly  state,  the  coolies  sent  to  be  Peking  OatetU.    A  request  fr<Mn  the  Govern- 

trained  in  the  use  of  Erupp  guns  simply  asked  ment  of  the  United  States  for  a  removal  of  the 

for  their  pay  and  then  went  back  again,  the  sand-bank  near  Wosung,  which  debars  large 

ships-of-war  would  probably  be  unable  to  leave  vess^s  from  entering  the  Yang-tse  River,  was 

their  harbors,  and  the  soldiers  refdsed  to  go  on  also  refused. 

boajrd  the  transports  which  were  to  take  them  According  to  reports  from  Corea,  a  great  po- 
to  Formosa.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  feared  the  litical  change  has  taken  place  in  this  vassal- 
Japanese  iron-clads,  especially  since  the  failure  kingdom.  The  Regent  Li,  who  had  married 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  the  widow  of  the  deceased  King  and  seized  all 
Danish  monitor  Rolf  Erake.  The  purchase  of  power,  who  had  repulsed  the  invasions  of  the 
arms  and  the  appointment  of  two  Frenchmen  as  French  and  American  expeditions,  derided  the 
military  advisers  could  not  at  once  make  the  Japanese,  and  shown  himself  decidedly  opposed 
army  efficient,  at  least  so  far  as  the  men  and  the  to  any  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  has 
system  were  concerned.  been  deposed  in  consequence  of  a  revolution. 

At  one  time  the  war  party  appeared  to  be  in  The  young  Eing  is  reported  to  be  more  liberal, 

the  ascendant.    An  imperial  decree  of  Septem-  and  even  to  be  favorable  to  opening  a  port  to 

ber  10th  declared  Prince  Eung  to  have  for-  the  foreign  trade. 

feited  the  title  of  the  First  Prince  of  the  Empire,  The  English  projects  for  establishing  a  direct 
on  tiie  ground  that,  in  the  interviews  with  the  trade-road  and  a  railway  between  the  south- 
Emperor,  he  had  neglected  the  respect  due  to  western  province  of  Yunnan  and  Burmah  have, 
the  person  of  the  Emperor.  An  edict  of  Sep-  according  to  the  well-known  Chinese  traveler, 
tember  11th  revoked,  however,  that  of  Sep-  Baron  F.  von  Ricbthofen,  but  little  prospect 
tember  10th,  but  adds  that  it  was  hoped  that  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of 
Prince  Eimg  would  heed  the  warning.  Nego-  the  Frenchman  Dupuis  (sm  Akhual  Ctolop^- 
tiations  for  peace  were  resumed,  and  termina-  i>ia,  1878,  p.  120),  to  use  theSongha,  or  river  of 
ted  in  October  in  the  conclusion  of  a  conven-  Tongkin,  as  a  trade-road  to  Yunnan,  promise, 
tion  between  the  two  Governments,  which  in  his  opinion,  a  better  result.  The  best  route 
fully  secured  the  continuance  of  peace.  for  establishing  railroad  connection  between 

The  first  bona  fide  Chinese  telegraph  has  at  China  and  Europe  is,  according  to  Richtbofen, 

length  been  commenced.   The  Viceroy  of  Fah-  a  road  from  Shanghai,  t4a  8ingan-fu  and  Haul, 

kien,  in  July,  began  (with  the  assistance  of  the  to  Kool^a.    {8ee  **  Yerhandlungen  der  Gesell- 

Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company)  a  line  schaftftlrErdkundezu  Berlin,"  1878,  pp.  58-67, 

from  Pagoda  anchorage  to  Foochow.  and  1874,  pp.  116-126.) 

On  May  8d  a  serious  riot  took  place  at  Shang-  CHRISTIANS.  I.  Chsistuln  Cokheotioit. 
hai  against  the  French.  It  was  occasioned  by  — ^The  statisticians  of  the  Christian  Connection 
a  resolution  of  tiie  Municipal  CouneO  of  the  declM*o  that  the  reports  of  conference  clerks 
French  residents  to  build  a  street  through  a  are  so  different  in  character,  and  often  so  im- 
piece  of  land  containing  a  former  cemetery  of  perfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  them 
natives  of  the  province  of  Ningpo.*  The  mob  in  a  tabulated  statement,  or  to  make  any  item 
set  fire  to  several  houses,  plundered,  committed  complete.  Instead  of  such  statement,  the  fol- 
acts  of  violence  against  several  persons,  and  lowing  general  summary  ia  given  in  the  Chri^- 
finally  attacked  the  hall  of  the  Freqch  munici-  tiam,  Almanac  for  1876 :  Number  of  ordained 
pality,  in  which  a  large  number  of  foreigners  ministers,  1,197;  number  of  unordained  minis- 
had  assembled.  To  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  ters,  210 ;  number  of  members  reported  during 
the  m^ority  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  the  year  1878,  64,760 ;  number  of  members 

•  It  is  common  for  the  natireo  of  the  several  provlDces  ?ot  reported  in  1878,  908;  number  of  mem- 

of  China  to  have  In  each  of  the  lar^  citiee  special  chibs,  bers  added  during  the  year,  4,088 ;  total  Dam- 

jSif'2^""iJ5rJS2^^SL^?Srtt?ti!;jSI?ii!  be™  reported,  69,701.    It  was  thonght  that  fall 


meetini^hoases,  and  cemeteries  In  which  the  bers  rei 
interred,  the  corpses  of  the  wealthy  heinff  gen-  ^  ' 
nt  to  their  birthplaces.  returns 


orally  sent  to  their  birthpiMes.  .     returns  from  all  the  oooferenoesi  if  they  could 
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bo  hady  would  show  the  inorease  of  member-  ation,  with  a  ftill  faonlty  and  a  respectable  body 

ship  daring  the  year  to  have  been  not  less  of  stadents.    The  trustees  have  adopted  a  mle 

than  12,000.     Fifteen    obttrches    had   been  prohibiting  the  smoking  or  chewing  of  tobacco 

dedicated,  and  thirteen  ohnrohes  remodeled  within  any  of  the  bnildings  or  npon  the  prem- 

and  repaired,  during  the  year.    One  of  the  ises.    The  advantages  of  tuition,  the  use  of 

leading  clergymen  of  the  Christians,  in  answer  class-books  and  the  library,  and,  in  the  case  of 

to  the  inquiries  of  the  officers  of  the  craisus,  students  without  families,  the  occupancy  of  a 

has  given  the  following  estimate  for  the  de-  lodging-room  and  study-room  in  the  students^ 

nomination  as  a  whole  in  the  United  States :  home,  are  offered  in  this  institution  free  ^^  to 

cbarch  organizations,  1,100;  church  edifices,  any  worthy  man  or  woman  devoted  to  the  gos- 

1,050;  sittings  in  the  churches,  100,000;  value  pel  ministry." 

oif  church  property,  $785,000.  The  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 

It  b  estimated  that  the  Christians  and  Disoi-  Christian  union  were  unanimooaly  adopted  by 

pies  of  Christ  together  have  8,578  church  or-  the  convention : 

gwizations,  a,822  church  edifices,  865,602  sit-  JSeeohedy  That  we  urge  our  ministering  brethren, 

tings  and  (6,425,187  of  church  property.  bo  far  as  possible,  to  beoome  associated  with,  or  to 

The  biennial  sesrion  of  the  Christian  Pub-  organize  branches  of  the  Evanwlioal  Alliance,  and 

lishing  Association  was  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  *  ncl        ^          ""'            conferences  of  the  Alli- 

Jane  23d  and  24th.    The  treasurer  reported  JStiohsd,  In  regard  to  our  relations  with  other 

his  receipts  to  June  28,  1874,  to  have  been  denommations  seeking  union  with  us,  or  onr  union 

|15,54i.^,  and  his  disbursements,  (16,064.02 ;  ^ith  them^hat  we  reaflinn  our  faith  in  Christ  as 

leaving  a  balance  due  him  of  $619.08.    He  es-  *4  ^^^i^  ^^  ^^  .*^^^^'*'"S r'.  J?  ^H  ?*'* ^®  "iV« 

f;m«^>i^  4Kik  «>iT«ik  /vT  ♦»»-*  «•»>••«  y^  ♦I*-*  A  <,.^«v;a  o^ly  authoritative  standard  of  faith  and  duty,  and  m 

tmated  the jahie  of  the  assets  of  the  Assooia-  ^^^^  Christian  piety  as  the  true  test  of  Christian 

tion  under  his  control  to  be  $88,888,  and  the  fellowship,  and  that  the  veir  principles  of  union 
amount  of  its  liabilities,  $11,469.08.  The  office  forbid  anv  discrimination  against  conscientious  fol- 
agent  reported  the  valne  of  the  stock,  ao**  lowersof  the  Lord  Jesus,  because  of  differences  of 
coonts,  and  cash,  under  his  control,  to  be  $11,-  opinion  ooncernings^ecuktiye^^^^  or  the  pur- 
eiiUA9  m^A  4.I.J  i:^k;iu:».  ^#  «!>«  \>A«^  iTv  i.\>  pose  and  practice  of  Christian  ordinances,  or  any  in- 
2r3  ^  J^  Jc^  liabilities  of  the  office  to  be  terference  with  the  liberty  of  individual  churches  in 
l4.3zo.19.  The  receipts  of  the  office  to  June  faith  or  fellowship,  and  demand  constant  and  well- 
Sid  had  been  $12,148.67.  Combining  the  re-  directed  effort  for  harmony  and  union  among  i^ 
I»orts  erf  ^e  two  officers,  the  audittog  commit-  ^o^'^  ?^^^i?J^-  .  .  ^  ,.«  , .  .  ^. 
tee  found  the  entire  assets  of  the  Association  r.^^''!^}l^ii'^:!!L«^^^ 


329.74^  mend  our  ministers  to  arrange  frequent  exchanges 

The  institution  formerly  known  as  the  Wolf-  o^'  PulRi*f .  and  to  cultivate  association  and  acquaint- 

KA»^n#»»i  nk*;«44.n  Tnaf;4.n4>A    ^  xxT ^\fw^^^^^\.  ^^^  ^'^^'^  ministers  of  all  denominations. 

^roogh  Ohrisfaan  Institute,  at  Wolfborough,  jiesolved,  that  we  cordially  greet  those  churches 

.>.  tl..  Has  been  removed  to  Andover,  rt.  n.,  which,  casting  off  denominational  affiliations^  and  re- 

and  renamed  the  Proctor  Academy.  solving  themselves  into  indenendent  orgamzations, 

The  report  on  Sunday-schools  made  to  the  have  made  their  fellowship  Christian  fellowship. 

Qaadrenmal  GonTention,  October  6th,  showed  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  extending 

that  aboat  160,000  scholars  were  attending  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  editors, 

Sottday-schools  connected  with  the  church,  and  pablishera,  and  contributors  of  the  Ohureh 

that  about  40,000  copies  of  the  Sunday^Mhool  Unions  a  religious  journal  published  in   the 

HerM  were  taken^  city  of  New  York,  and  to  other  workers  in 

The  quadrennial  session  of  the  American  the  same  cause,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
(^riilian  Oaneention  began  at  Stanfordville,  unity  of  the  Church.  The  subject  of  adjusting 
Dutchess  Oonnty,  K.  Y.,  October  6th.  The  a  basis  of  representation  in  the  convention  was 
Rev.  J.  H.  Goe,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  pre-  discussed,  but  was  deferred  till  the  next  quad- 
sded.  Visiting  delegates  were  received  n'om  rennial  meeting.  A  new  constitution  was 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  a  strong  feeling  was  adopted  for  the  ministerial  Life  Assurance  As- 
shown  on  the  occasion  in  favor  of  a  closer  sodation. 

uniou  of  Christian  bodies.  A  prominent  feat-  II.  CnBiaTiAir  Chuboh. — ^The  General  Con- 
ore  of  the  proceedings  was  the  dedication  of  vention  of  the  GhrUtian  Church  held  its  fourth 
the  Biblical  Institute  at  Stanfordville.  This  quadrennial  session  at  Graham,  N.  C,  begin- 
iostitation  was  formerly  situated  at  Eddytown,  ning  May  1st.  The  Bev.  W.  B.  Wellons  pre- 
Ystes  County,  N.  Y.  It  had  been  removed  sided.  A  special  oominittee,  consisting  of  the 
two  years  before  the  present  meeting  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Whitley,  Rev.  John  N.  Manning,  and 
convention  to  Stanfordville,  where  sixty  acres  Mr.  John  M.  Moring.  was  appointed  to  con- 
of  land  had  been  bought  for  it,  at  a  cost  of  sider  and  report  upon  the  general  sul^'ect  of 
$18,000.  The  Institute  building  and  a  students'  Christian  onion.  The  committee  presented  a 
home  had  been  erected  by  the  Hon.  David  report,  recommending  tiie  adoption  and  circu- 
Olark,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  a  cost  stated  to  lation  of  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  views 
hare  been  between  $20,000  and  $80,000,  and  and  aims  of  the  denomination  as  an  organiza- 
were  presented  to  the  Conv^ition  as  his  free  tion.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
pSL    The  Institnte  was  organized  and  in  oper-  The  manifesto  is  as  follows : 
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I.  It  is  the  steadfast  belief  of  this  body  that  GhriBt  HI.   Chsistla.h'  Chuboh  nr  OAiriJ>A.~The 

estobliahed  but  one  Church,  deskning  that  all  his  Conference  of  the  Chrutian  Church  in  Can- 

followers,  as  members  of  that  one  body,  should  bar-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  t>„»„v.»«  rk«*««:«  a»«.4^»-»i.rw.  ic*v 

moniousljr  work  together  for  the  salvation  of  the  ?i*«  ^^^  ^^  Burnham,  Ontono,  September  16th. 

world,    we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  division  Nineteen  ordained,  and  seven  nnordained  mm- 

of  the  Church  into  seots,  and  the  attitude  of  these  isters,  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  con- 

seots  toward  each  otlier,  are  offensive  to  God,  de-  ference.    Twenty  churches  were  reported,  with 

tract  from  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  impede  the  900  members.     The  number  of  members  was 

reformation  ol  the  world.  ^  xv  _   -•  /\a  i        al  _a  j  ^1. 

n.  It  is  oar  belief  that  entire  unanimity  of  opin-  "^^^e  than  100  less  than  were  reported  the 

ion  upon  matters  of  theological  doctrine  and  eocle-  previoas  year.     The  fallmg  off  was  accounted 

siastioal  polity  is  unattainable,  so  long  as  ^*  wo  see  for  by  the  fact  that  one  church  had  with- 

through  a  gloss  darkly;*'  but  that  a  unity  of  love,  drawn  from  the  connection,  and  one  other 

m.  We  haU  with  joy  the  wide-spread  and  increas-  j{»a*  between  4^000  and  6,000  people  in  the 

inff  desire  among  Qod^s  people  to  come  into  a  closer  Provmce  of  Ontario  were  m  "  foil  sympathy  " 

reCitionship  with  one  another,  manifested  in  such  with  the  denomination.     The  reports  from  the 

TO^reseSed  b^^  mw  ^^^erfoSSs *^  4e^  dT*  *^l1  S^^^^aJ-school^  Browed  a  total  of  nearly  1,500 

plSweri^  to  knowT/at^chirohes\re  sprfnging  into  ^^^/tS'tI^I^^a  SJ^Jfi^^^  t^*J?'                n 

existence  in  various  localities,  composed  of  Chris-  CHRISTIAN  UNION.  I.  Chttboh  of  Chbibt 

tiaus  who  are  tired  of  sectarian  intolerance,  and  OF  thb  Ghbistiait  Union. — The  following  sta- 

desire  to  manifest  their  essential  unitv ;  and  that  tistics  of  this  denomination  were  presented  at 

"doubtful  disputations"  are  sinking  Into  disuse,  ^j,^  meeting  of  the  General  Council  in  May: 

while  the  great  pomts  of  faith,  common  to  all  Chns-    xr v^.  ^^«-^ u: ..i««««  1  Knn .  ^vf /.v«•/.^^L 

tians,  are  Ssmg^into  due  prominence.  ?^™^^'  of  preachmg-placee,  1,500 ;  of  churches, 

IV.  As  an  organization,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  1,000 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  600 ;  of  bunday- 
the  Church  we  represent  to  bring  together  all  true  school  scholars,  25,000 ;  of  church  homes,  300; 
Christians  upon  a  platform  of  mutual  forbearance,  value  of  church  property,  $150,000 :  number 
oommon  sympathies,  and  fraternal  love.  We  there-  ^r  nrotrartAd  mftfttino*  hftld  dnrini?  the  vear 
fore  offer  the  hand  of  fraternal  greeting  to  all  true  ©I  protracteu  meetmgs  neia  auring  tne  year, 

followers  of  our  blessed  Bedeemer,  assuring  them  ■^J™'*    >»^,^           -^         .,      -,      r^,   .  . 

of  our  profound  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  solicit-  The  fifth  General  Council  of  the  Christian 

ing  their  kindlv  sympathies  and  pravers.    Holding  Union  met  near  Wesley,  Ind.,  Hay  27th.    The 

these  views  and  aims,  we  hereby  declare  our  desire  Rey,  j^  y,  g.  Black,  of  Missouri,  was  chosen 

to  opoperate  with  any  imd  all  those  who  love  our  prggident  or  moderator.  The  foUowing  minute 
Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  in  performing  the  great  work  he  F*^™'^"*'  "*  i"ww«i«vx.  ^.usi  Avuvnuse  umux^^ 
has  assigned  his  Church.  We  have  formed  an  or-  on  fraternal  rehltions  was  adopted  : 
ganization  merely  to  make  our  labors  more  effective ;  WhetMt^  There  is  a  tendencv  on  the  part  of  Prot- 
andwe  are  ready  to  form  a  corporate  union  with  any  estant  Christendom  to  set  aside  useless  and  dan- 
body  of  Christians  upon  the  basis  of  those  great  doc-  gerous  dogmas  and  denominational  hatreds^  and  to 
trines  which  underlie  the  religion  of  Christ ;  cling-  come  closer  together  upon  the  essential  princi])le8  of 
ing  only  to  those  fundamental  truths  without  which  Christ :  thererore->l.  Be  it  known  that  we  hail  with 
Christianity  could  not  exist,  we  are  ready  to  submit  glad  hearts  these  aiffne  of  unitv,  and  behold  in  them 
all  minor  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  individual  the  hand  of  God  leiAing  men  Arom  darkness  into  the 
conscience.  light.    2.  We  also  discover,  on  the  part  of  tlie  lead- 

V.  We  suggest  that  something  like  the  following  ing  clergymen  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  a 
be  adopted  as  a  ready  and  willing  tendency  toward  a  union  of  all 

who  dwell  in  Christ.  8.  We  aiao  hail  with  ^teful 
emotions  the  expressions  of  prominent  jourpals 
throughout  the  land,  in  which  we  find  a  manifest 
desire  for  the  union  of  all  Christians,  as  the  TVord 


BASIS  or  jjmovi 


1.  BUi^. — 1.  In  God,  as  our  Creator  and  Law- 
Giver;  2.  In  Christ,  as  our  Divine  Mediator  and 


BUV4  viio  Du^i<;it^«  i>i.i»i^u«<v»  v«  appeal  in  iJl  matters  of  Bible  as  their  only  rule :  and  good  .< ».»  •»  ^^  — .• 

religion ;  6.  In  the  sinfulness  and  lost  condition  of  test  of  membership  in  tne  Church  of  Christ ;  pledg- 

man ;  6.  In  the  doctrine  that  salvation  is  a  free  gift  in^  ourselves,  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  us 

of  Gk>d,  through  Christ,  and  can  be  received  and  en-  to  Keep  and  observe  these  great  principles  of  heaven- 

Joyed  only  by  faith ;  7.  That  love  to  God  and  men  ly  trutn.    6.  We  extend  greeting  and  cheer  throagb- 

is  the  whole  duty  of  man :  8.  That  those  who  accept  out  Christendom  to  all  wno  have  engaged  with  ua  in 

and  obey  the  gospel  in  this  world  will  be  happy  m  this  great  reformation,  and  pray  earnestly  that  God 

the  world  to  come — while  those  who  reject  the  gos-  may  nasten  the  time  when  all  his  children  shall  be 

pel  in  thia  Ufe  will  be  miserable  forever.  one. 

-.*;.  The  right  to  hold  and  exprws  opinions  not  con-  The  Committee  on  the  "  State  and  Wishes 

2ia"ittdt;iS^^^  of  theChurchea"  reported  that  im  encourag- 

8.  Nothing  more  ought  to  be  demanded  aa  a  pre-  ^^  aegree  of  success  had  attended  the  labors 

requisite  to  admission  into  the  Church  than  a  oredi-  of  the  Union  through  the  chxu*che8  of  the  dif- 

ble  profession  of  "  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  ferent  States,  "  to  develop  the  oneness  of  the 

in  our  LordJesus  CiirUt."  Church  of  Christ."    They  presented  the  "  hope 

i.  The  body  should  be  called  by  some  name  sane-  ^^a  x^k;^«*  >»  ^f  ^k^  a.^^  ««5  ^rx^^-m^i^rw*  Akni>/»liAa 

tioned  by  Scripture  usage ;  either  Christian  Church,  *"^  object "  of  the  free  and  sovereign  churches 

Church  of  Christ,  or  some  other  equally  aignifloant  represented  m  the  Umon  to  be— 

and  appronriate.  1.  To  abate  many  of  the  evils  now  existing,  br 

VI.  With  a  view  to  forming  and  cultivating  fra-  virtue  of  the  encroachments  upon  the  natural  and 

temal  relationships  with  all  Christians  who  are  like-  gracious  rights  of  conscience  exhibited  on  the  part 

minded  with  ourselves,  we  hereby  invite  correspond-  of  a  professed  church  authority,  existing  outside  of 

enoe  front  individual  Christians,  independent  local  and  above  the  Churoh,  as  founaed  and  transmitted 

ohurches,  and  other  religiooa  organisations.  by  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles.    8.  To  exhibit 
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the  praetiMbilitgr  of  maintaining  a  state  of  Christian  Hellish,  with  the  Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  the  Rer. 

order  and  eflfortinwdeofJKWi  authority  and  pwoe-  w.  MoOune,  with  the  Rev.  J.  A.  P.  MoG^aw, 

2S^.io2:^«?»peSn^^  ^d  Mr.  j;  w.  Barber  and  the  Re..  J.  b! 

dno  upon  the  simple,  soul-saving  fiOth  ot  the  Qos-  Wellons,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  J.  JS.  Manning,  and 

p«l  of  Christ,  without  assoolating  with  it  the  neoes-  Solomon  Apple,  of  the  Christian  Ohorch  South ; 

sity  of  an  arbitrary  oonourrenoe  in  matters  of  opinion  the  Rev.  W.  McOune  was  chosen  president 


orer  sU  things  for  the  ohnroh ; "  having  but  one  rule  Ijxg  that 

of  law  and  order   iks  intpirtd  Soriaturta:  and  but  one        ?    ,        *    ai  j    •     .p '^i.       *.       j  .     /nv  .  .    . 

eooditioa  of  fellowahlp^"  good  fruits.'»  .  ^^  Ij^®  *o  ^o^,  m  faith  unfeigned  in  Chmt,  in 

^       **  dependence  upon  the  ffuidanoe  of  the  Holy  Spint, 


,  ^  s alwi^s  existing  spiritual  ww«»^«v.  w«..». «..,•.«>«  w 

with  the  American  Bible  Society  in  extending  promote  the  conversion  of  the  world  unto  God,  we 

the  circolation  of  the  Scriptnres  without  note  submit  to  all  Christians  the  following  basis  of  visible 

or  comment:  giving  a  special  warning  "touch-  ^^j?*V*"SSf°S'j  ,.     .**i./mj     av     m*. 
;««  ♦K^-.^  4^.U2.f  ;^^<i  J:^A^  ;«  ♦i,^  :»f ^.^««..  ^*        jBs«m.— The  Soriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

iQg  those  translationa  made  m  the  mterests  of  n^enu  are  an  infdttible  revelation  from  God,  and  a 

oertam  sectarian  dogmas ; "  and  recommending  auifioient  rule  of  ttax^  and  practice. 
**the  use  oC^  and  adherence  to,  the  common 

translation  known  as  *  King  James's.' "  ^^  ^  followed  by  a  list  of  "great  truths 

The  ministers  were  exhorted  to  urge  upon  o^  Scripture,  held  substantially  in  the  same 

the  people  the  duty  of  living  in  accordance  with  ^^^  ^7  evangelical  ministers  and  churches, 

the  principles  of  temperance  in  all  things,  and  always  and  everywhere,"  each  of  which  is  sup- 

themselves  to  set  an  example  of  temperance  ported  and  furtiier  defined  by  two  or  more 

"by  abstaining  f^om  all  practices  and  habits  texts  quoted  from  the  Bible.    The  points  of 

that  tend  to  intemperance  in  eating  and  drink-  doctrine  thus  announced  and  defined  in  the 

ug."  language  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  are : 

Sunday-schools  were  commended,  whUe  dis*       The  unity  of  God ;  the  nature,  worka^  and  attri- 

approval  was  expressed  "  of  the  worldly  amuse-  butes  of  God ;  Jesus  Christ  is  God ;  Christ's  inoar- 

monts  practised  by  many  of  the  Sunday-schoola  S?*ioo  ^^  ^um^ity ;  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit ; 

of  the  day,  in  order  to  render  them  attractive."  *^*  unlvenud  emfWness  of  man ;  Christ's  aeath  for 

VI  bu«  w»j,uft  vtu«7i  Hv/ 4vu^A«t  Mj^i^nvwAAUMTo.  sinncrs I  justifloatlon  by  faith;   regeneration  and 

It  was  declared  a  duty  of  all  Christians  to  en-  »anctifloation ;  repentance ;  obedience  to  the  Gospel ; 

courage  and  assist  in  giving  a  liberal  education  good  works  necessarily  j[i'ow  from  true  faith ;  the  law 

to  children  and  youth.    The  Oouncil  also  ex-  o^  lo^o ;  ^he  law  of  Clinstian  forbearance ;  the  right 

pressed  its  interest  in  the  education  of  the  min-  ?£  PP?*®  judgment ;  death  and  the  resurrection ; 

istry,  parUcuh^ly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  SJ  il&uLwr^Tt^^^^^ 

tbnstian  tmth.  aualifloationa  of  bishops  or  elders :  aualifications  of 

IL  Uniov  OninsTIAJf  Ohubohes. — ^The  Ohio  aeacons ;  the  duty  of  confessing  Chrut  before  men : 


lowing  action ; 

V.         *. .          J   •   VI  »v  AAu       »    1  ing  the  reception  of  ministers,  and  appended  to 

FMnot,  It  IS  very  desirable  that  the  mutual  reoog-  thL  JinjtiM  '                              -^           rr                 . 

nition  and  visible  union  of  sll  genuine  Christian  *^^  -Of^n*  • 

Union  people  should  be  effected :  therefore,  to  this  As  evan^lical  minlstera  of  the  various  orthodox 
end  we  recommend  that  this  Council  invite  the  Sev.  denominations  cordially  reoognise  each  other*  as 
J.  B.  Wellons,  of  the  Christian  Church  South,  to  ministersof  Christ,  notwithstanding  denominational 
attend  and  bringwith  him  two  of  his  brethren:  the  differences,  so  do  we  recognise  them. 
Sev.  George  E/ThrsU.  editor  of  the  Church  Union,  And  inaamuoh  as  Christ  reoeives  aa  hia  ministen 
t()  sttend  and  brinff  with  liim  two  of  his  co-laborers ;  those  who  are  not  of  one  mind  oonceming  Caivin- 
tha  Bev.  Thomas  J.  Mellish,  of  the  Baptist  denomi-  ism  or  Arminianism ;  or  as  to  Eplsoopal  or  Method- 
nation,  to  attend  and  bring  with  him  two  of  lits  ist  Eplsoopal,  or  Congregational,  or  Presbyterian 
breChrea;  the  Bev.  W.  MoCune  to  attend  and  bring  ohnroo  ffovemment ;  or  aa  to  infant  baptism  or  be- 
wtth  lum  two  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren ;  to  meet  liever*s  oaptbm  only ;  or  as  to  immersion  or  sprin- 
ia  the  oity  of  Cincinnati  on  the  21st  of  October,  kling,  or  fny  other  denominational  peonliarity,  nei- 
1974,  three  delegates  to  be  appointed  by  this  Counm  ther  do  we  require  an  assent  to  any  denominational 
to  eonftfr  with  them,  in  arranging,  if  possible,  a  peculiarity  as  a  condition  of  fellowship, 
omon  on  the  Bible  aa  the  common  platform  of  a  com-  Whoever  fives  us  scriptural  evidence  that  Christ 
■en  Cluistiaiuty.  has  received  him  as  his  minister,  we  will  also  receive 

_,              .              «_  «.        .             *       •.    .  to  cordial  and  unreatrieted  fellowahip  in  oheeiful 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  appointed  tune  obedience  to  Christ, 

snd  place,  there  being  present  as  delegates  the  But  as  Christ  requires  that  his  gospel  shall  be  oom- 

Rev.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Durant  and  P.  P.  Wolf  mltted  to  "faithful  men  who  shaU  be  able  to  teach 

Mil  i£^  vSmvSI  V   ATiaw    An  *1»A  vv.i^  ^f  *kA  others  also,*'  and  that  hia  ministen  shall  "  be  able 

ttd  Mr.  Virgil  E.  Bhaw,  on  the  part  of  the  ^  .^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^y^^^  „d  ^^  convince  the 

btate  Oonncii  of  the  Christian  Union  of  Ohio ;  gainsavers, "  we  will  require  all  ministers  of  the  gos- 

the  Ber.  George  £.  ThraU,  the  Bev.  Thomas  J.  pel  asking  our  reoognitton  and  feUowshlp,  wheUier 
VOL.  zrv.— 9    A 
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called  bishops  or  olden,  and  whether  proposing  to  including  those  who  ma^  not  have  aerercd  hereto- 
exeroise  the  functions  of  pastors,  evangeHstSf  or  fore  existing  denominational  relations,  are  also  in- 
teaohers.  to  give  satisfiMtory  evidence  that  thej  re-  vited  to  attend  this  convention^  to  take  counsel  con- 
ceive suDstantially  in  their  plain,  evangelical  sense  corning  the  promotion  of  Christian  union  and  the  cou- 
the  above-cited  passages  of  bcripture.  version  of  the  world. 

We  dlstinotlj  disclaim  all  intention  to  require  an 
assent  to  anj  human  modification  of  these  Scrintures        It  was  reoonmi ended  pTOTtaioDally  that  anv 

or  any  human  inferences  therefrom,  and  we  af&rm  it  gjng]^  church,  or  the  BOTeral  church  organi- 

lo  be  our  purpose  only  to  acqmre  an  assent  to  God's  _„xf^„-  w1,?«k  «,««.  ^a^^*^  ♦!»«  v««:«  ^  ««;^« 

own  truth  e/pressedMn  Goi^s  own  language,  as  it  ^^^^^If  ^^^h  may  adopt  the  basis  of  umoa, 

has  been  commonly  received  by  Christ's  nunisters  should  contmue  their  respective  forms  of  church 

and  people  in  all  times  and  in  all  places.  organization,  or  such  forms  as  they  may  adopt, 

A  rule  was  adopted  providing  that  ministers  J^til  such  time  as  a  permaneiit  plan  for  thefel- 

asking  to  be  received  s^all  be  required,  after  a  ^^^^^V  and  cooperation  of  the  tJnion  Christian 

satisfactoiT  conference,  to  answer  affirmatively  Churches  may  be  adopted.    A  committee  of 

three  questions,  by  which  they  will  be  com-  ^^  persons,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

mitted  to  receive  "the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  Thomas  J   Mellish,  W.  B  WeDons,  W.  a  Mc- 

of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  an  infaUible  ^?^«»  »°^  George  E.  Thrall,  and  Mr.  V.  E. 

revelation  from  God,  and  as  a  sufficient  rule  Shaw,  was  appointed  to  take  into  considers- 

of  faith  and  practice ;  "  to  receive  the  portions  ^^"^  ^«  ^5«>1«  »°*>J«^J  ^^  ^V}^  ^o'  the  organ- 

of  tiie  Scriptures  oitU  in  the  Bam  "in  their  ^*;<>f  ^\  cooperation  of  the  chnrches  and 

plain  and  obvious  meaning  as  received  by  the  "?i?«J^"  adopting  the  basis  of  union,  with  in- 

great  body  of  evangelical  beUevers  in  all  ages,  Btruotions  to  report  at  the  first  General  Con- 

Ld  not  in  any  rationalistic  or  anti-evangeUcal  ^««^^^^  «'.  the  churches.    The  same  committee 

sense;  "  and  to  a  promise  to  endeavor  to  dis-  ^{^  appomted  an  Excutive  Board  to  consider 

chargl»  all  tiie  duties  of  the  gospel  ministry  tiiat  all  matters  pertaining  to  tiie  union  movement, 

are  required  of  tiiem  in  tiie  Scriptures.  ^^  \«»  ^y^^^ed  to  issue  an  i^dress  to  the 

A  dechiration  was  adopted  concerning  the  Churches  of  America  m  connection  with  tiie 

qualifications  of  church-members;  tiiat"  Chris-  '^"J}?  rxS?To°;i>TM:'  or  ^  xr  n    rr 

tian  Churches  should  receive  into  their  fellow-        CLANEIOARDE,  Most  Noble  Uuok  Jora 

ship  aU  who  make  a  creditable  profession  of  re.  g*   ^Y^S^'vr^Sl^^^^^ T>^^^^,       a  ,^f'    ^"'^^ 

pentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  T™  n    '  *    / i'  *     r    i     /°^  ^u  ^i' 

JesusOhrist,"  and  that  "we  will  receiveall  into  J^'J  ^^?^}l  Galway,  Ireland,  December  20 

the  fellowship  of  tiie  Church  who  give  Script-  l^^^'^  ^5^  m  London,  April  11.  1874     At 

nral  evidenc^  that  they  believe  in  Christ  as  J^<^JJ««  ">{  «^  r'^l  ^®  succeeded  his  fatiier  as 

their  Saviour."   Inoonnection  with  these  dec  fourteenth  earl,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 

larations  a  number  of  Scriptural  texts  were  ^ersity  of  Dublin.    He  was  addicted  to  manly 

cited,  illustrative  of  the  doctrines  that  "  Christ  aports,  was  a  skillful  horseman,  but  never  a 

saves  all  who  believe  on  him,"  of  repentance  ^^7  J^^^f  at^dent.    A  passion  for  gambling 

and  tiie  new  birtii,  and  of  tiie  duties  of  keeping  ^^  *^«^.  ^^^5  P^f««?^^°  ^/  I'P"'  ,,^^^«  yf 

the  commandments  and  of  loving  tiie  Lord  y^H?.8  &^  i®?^)  ^«  *^°«^  ^^«  attention  to 

Jesus  Christ  and  tiie  brethren.    Candidates  for  P^^^^l^f'  a°^  *!/<^  same  year  married  the  only 

membership  will  be  required  to  answer  affirm-  daughter  of  George  Cannmg,  then  Premier, 

atively  questions  expressing  their  principles.  ^  anticipation  of  this  mamage,  Mr.  Canning 

The  convention  furtherdedared :  appointed  him  Under-Secretary  of  State,  from 

xu«wiiT«iiMuuiuri^eruewiir«u.  1826  to  1827.    He  performed  his  duties  indif- 

be^cST^^aSVi^olf^^^^^^  frt^r  well,  and  was  raised  to  a  marquisate, 

ietert  uid  ohurchee,  tc  be  known  aa  the  "Union  the  title  havmg  been  ancientiy  m  the  family. 

Christian  Churches  of  America.''  and,  in  1826,  made  a  Peer  of  Great  Bntam, 

Any  minister  who  has  adopted  the  basis,  but  who  under  the  title  of  Baron  Somerhill.    He  would 

does  not  deem  it  expedient  to  sever  existing  denom-  hay^  been  promoted  to  the  cabinet   by  Mr. 

Ministers  are  requested  to  signify  their  adontion  Plaoed  him  m  an  uiifavorable  light.     In  1888, 

of  the  Basis  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Rey,  W.  B.  however,  he  was  nominated  embassador  to  St. 

Wellons.  D.  D.,  SuflTolk,  Va.  Petersburg  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and  served 

Chnrohes  desiring  to  take  action  cpnceraing  the  there  for  tiiree  years  creditably,  and  under 

2^forTha72S?jS?e^^''^^^^^^  Earl  Russell's  firSt  administration  was  Post^ 

v^hen  the  church  is  convened  it  is  suggested  that  master-General  until  1852.    Soon  after  this  he 

the  Basis  be  road,  and  that  then  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  was  a  party  in  a  very  grave  scandal,  and  nn- 

two  following  questions :  ^,  .   ,     «...  der  such  circumstances  that  the  public  were 

i'  S^J!!'!S5i;JXli*\tn5T?i?i7»'*''S®"I''  P-eatly  incensed  against  him.    He  offered  to 

9.  Do  vou  adopt  the  *^  Union  Christian  Basis  f "  ^         ''xi.    iji*^  i>r-%       ^^i 

The  siretary  of  tiie  meeting  is  requested  to  sig-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  lord-lieutenancy  of  County  Galway, 

nify  the  result  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bev.  W.B.  hut  the  offer  was  declined.     In  1857,  Lord 

Wellons,  D.  D.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Palmerston  appointed  him  Lord  Privy  Seal, 

All  churches  either  approving  or  adopting  the  fmd  the  appointment  raised  such  a  storm  of 

2!"I!"5~*^''^*°'PPS*^*''?tu^?n"'*®nl•^•  indignation  as  led  to  the  overtiirow  of  the 

to  attend  ageneral  convention  of  the  ^*  Union  Ghna-  *"***5"»"''"  -«    ^  *   J        v»«*w*.v»t    v*   u«v 

tian  Ghurohes  "  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  on  the  first  Wednes-  cahmet.     J?  rom  that  time  Lord  tlanncarde 

day  of  May,  1875.    All  miniatore  adopting  the  Basis,  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  except  an  oo* 
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earfonal  pftitieipation  in  the  debates  in  the  the  empire  of  Brazil.    The  area  of  the  terri- 

Lords.  He  was  an  able  speaker,  well  informed  tory  of  new  Colombia  has  been  estimated  at 

on  manj  points,  and,  through  the  influence  of  rather  more  than  600,000  square  miles ;   of 

bis  wife,  a  woman  of  remarkable  talent  and  these,  400,000  square  miles  lie  to  the  north 

Terj  exalted   character,  he  was  enabled  to  end  the  renuunder  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

mAiotain  a  position  in  eeciety  which  his  repn-  The  great   height  attained  hj  the  Andes 

tsUoQ  would  have  otherwise  rendered  impos-  (which  in  some  parts  rise  to  the  region  of  per- 

abid.    He  had  vast  estates  in  Ireland,  and  was  petual  snow)  gives  to  the  country  a  variety  of 

Tcrj  popular  there.  climate,  from  the  biting  cold  of  the  arctic  seas 

OOCUISE,  a  famous  Indian  chief,  the  head  to  the  burning  heat  of  Senegal.   Between  these 

of  the  Ooyotero  Apaches  in  Arizona;  died  in  two  extremes,  in  the  superandine  plateaus  and 

(he  White  ICoontain  district  in  Arizona,  June  the  slopes  of  the  CordiUeras,  are  to  be  found 

9f  1874,  at  the  supposed  age  of  sixty  years,  all  the  mild  climates  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Goduse  had  been  for  some  years  friendly  to  The  valley  of  the  lower  Magdalena,  around 

the  Mexicans  and  the  few  white  settlers  of  which  is  grouped  the   population  of  seven 

Ariiona,  when  Jus  hostility  was  aroused  by  a  States,  comprises  the  vast  region  of  the  central 

rerj  treaoberottB  and  criminal  massacre  of  In-  part  of  the  country,  having  a  length  of  600 

diani  in  Arizona  by  United  States  troops  un-  miles,  and  a  width  varying  from  70  to  100,  till 

der  the  direction  of  Colonel  (afterward  Gen-  it  finally  loses  itself  in  the  plains  that  border 

eral)  Harney.    Thenceforward  he  was  a  bitter  on  the  Atlantic.    This  valley  is  covered  with 

«aemy  of  the  whites,  and  his  band  of  Coyote-  dense  forests,  rich  in  all  sorts  of  timber,  cab- 

n»  was  the  most  daring  and  destructive  of  all  inet  woods,  resinous  and  medicinal  plants  of 

the  Apaches  of  the  Territory.    No  eSorta  were  the  tropics.    In  those  places  where  the  forest 

made  to  quiet  or  pacify  them  for  a  number  of  has  been  cleared  and  the  soil  brought  under 

jeara,  it  being  supposed  that  aU  efforts  to  that  eoltivation,  its  fertility  has  proved  equal  to  the 

Kid  would  prove  ineffectuaL    In  1870  (General  best  in  the  world. 

Ssfford  entertained  a  diJSerent  opmion.    He  TheAtrato  Valley  is  generally  similar  to  that 

Tinted  the  Coyoteroa  in  the  White  Mountains,  of  the  Magdalena  in  its  physical  aspect 

ud  became  oonvinced  that  by  judicious  man-  The  Canoa  Valley  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  ele- 

agement  they  might  be  pacified,  and  urged  vated  plain  covered  wiUi  spontaneous  and  arti- 

npou  OoBgren  the  necessity  of  providing  men  ficial  pasturage  at  a  height  of  6,200  feet  above 

and  means  to  aid  them.    Nothing  was  done,  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Its  average 

howerer,  and  they  became  more  restless  and  temperature  is  26"  Cent.  (77°  Fahr.),  and  it  is 

pradatory  than  before.    In  the  autumn  of  1871  peopled  by  486,000  civilized  inhabitants.    The 

Mr.  Jeff(EM^s,  the  Indian  Agent  of  Arizona,  made  general  aspect  of  this  valley  is  uniform  in  its 

an  effort  to  open  negotiations  with  Cochise,  physical  constitution.    On  a  bird^s-eye  view 

Peoetrating  to  his  stronghold,  he  found  him  from  the  south,  the  country  presents  the  ap« 

in  a  favi^able  mood  for  a  treaty,  but  afraid  to  pearanoe  of  a  narrow  plaui  wedged  between 

go  to  the  Indian  agency,  lest  he  should  be  the  western  and  central  ranges  of  the  Andes, 

Mbed  and  pat  to  death.    Subsequently  Gren-  and  extending  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  can 

eral  Orooke  sncoeeded  in  having  an  interview  reach.    Its  soil,  remarkably  suited  for  pastur- 

withhimandeffeoted  a  complete  reconciliation,  age,  produces  cacao,  cofifee,  sugar-cane,  rice, 

Siaoe  that  time  Cochise  has  been  exerting  a  tobacco,  cotton,  and  'indigo,  without  counting 

powerful  influenoe  for  good  over  his  tribe,  and  the  plantain,  maize,  and  mandioca,  which  groi^ 

there  has  been  no  further  trouble  with  the  luxari(»isly   in   every   part    of*  that    fertile 

Oojoteros.     His  sickness  was  long  and  dis-  country. 

truiuig,  but  he  manifested  his  friendly  spirit  The  towns  and  villages  lying  along  the  Cor- 

inhia  dying  speech  to  his  people,  telling  them  dilleras  ei\joy  alternately  the  advantages  of 

to  come  to  the  agencies,  men,  women,  and  both  heat  and  cold,  situated  as  they  are  among 

children,  and  to  live  at  peace  forever  with  the  the   numerous  breaks,  slopes,  and   plateaus 

white  peoplcL.    His  son  Taza,  or  Tuoh-la,  sue-  formed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Colombian  Andes, 

oeeded  him.  The  Magdalena,  which  runs  northward  be- 

COLOMBIA  TEaTADOS  Uinnos  db  Colom-  tween  the  central  and  eastern  ranges  of  the 
ha),  an  indepenaent  republic  of  South  Ameri-  Andes  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Atlantic,  is  the 
e%  occopTiag  the  territory  formerly  known  as  great  fluvial  highway  of  the  country,  through 
the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  which  formed  which  is  conducted  all  the  foreign  traffic  of  the 
^eeentral  part  of  old  Colombia,  a  nation  found-  five  central  States,  and  the  greater  part  of 
edandliberatedby  Bolivar,  and  comprising  be-  those  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  This  traffic 
Bdet  Yeneznela  and  Ecuador.  The  territory  is  so  important  that,  for  more  than  twenty 
of  the  republio  extends  from  ihe  isthmus  of  years,  the  river  has  been  navigated  by  steam- 
Panama  (one  of  the  nine  States  of  the  ITnion)  boats  of  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons,  without  any 
to  the  peoinsula  of  Goajira^  on  the  Atlantic  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Government.  During 
fipast,  and  to  2^  80'  south  latitude  on  the  Fa-  that  period  from  eight  to  twelve  steamers,  the 
eific  coast,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  property  of  private  companies,  have  been  con* 
Orinoco,  which  separates  it  from  Venezuela,  atantly  employed  in  the  service^  each  carrying 
ttd  to  the  Amazon^  which  separates  it  from  a  mean  aggregate  of  50,000,000  lbs.,  or  25,000 
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truwd  dot;  will  act  onfkTorablj  npon  the  oon- 
Kim|itioii  or  redae«  the  amount  of  the  reveaoe. 
With  r^ard  to  the  aalt,  aa  the  duty  is  levied 
on  aa  artide  which  U  a  monopolj  and  also  one 
of  prime  neceaaitf,  the  Inorease  in  the  price 
tDii^  eqaal,  almost  with  mBthematioal  eiacti- 
lode,  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  income  derived 
ther^rom.  And  thaa  it  has  happened  in  the 
otler  instancea  in  which  the  GoTcmment  baa 
Imd  compelled  to  raise  the  price  of  the  arti* 
de.  Id  1867  the  aalt-worki  produced  |l,Oee,- 
<1t.  With  the  increase  included,  salt  naa  to 
bt  told  at  the  offioea  at  the  following  prioes  .* 
Rock  or  native  aalt  at  fiO  oents  the  12}  kilo- 
^noimes;  the  granulated  in  the  boiler  or  sim- 
ply evaporBted,  not  calcined,  at  60  cents;  and 
lh«  calcined,  60  cents.  Aa  the  average  ooQ- 
lODiption  of  salt  is  5  lbs.  T>er  annum  for  each 
inhabitant,  even  admitting  that  the  half  of  the 
priM  of  the  article  repreaenta  the  highest 
Tilne  of  the  monopolj,  the  ta*  ta  barely  equal 
to  30  cents  per  inhabitant.  It  is  upon  tliese 
bi.<es  that  Congress  calculated  that  the  esti- 
mated revenne  for  the  fiscal  year  (from  1874- 
'75)  would  be  aa  follovs : 
Ralonn. a3.400.an 

Sin-mrta. J.lOd.OOO 

Puu  BaUvay 100,000 

Vvmit\  likftapiiK,  mlnU,  uui  saadi)r  olhar 

IsniidKt.. 178,718 

ToUl •!.)*>.>» 

And  88  the  ordinary  expenditares  of  the 
GoTernment,  inclndtng  the  payment  of  the 
dividenda  on  the  foreign  and  home  debts,  do 
not  exceed  from  |3,6OO,O00  to  |8,BOO,nOO,  the 
Administration  con  reckon,  from  the  first  year 
of  the  increased  duties,  npon  a  surplus  of  much 
mora  than  $500,000,  which,  added  to  a  bal- 
MCfl  of  another  half-million,  now  in  the  gen- 
«r>l  Treasury,  will  form,  daring  the  year  1875, 
a  secure  ininimnni  fund  of  $1,000,000  to  meet 
any  engagements  which  may  be  incurred  for 
tbe  coastmction  of  the  projected  r^roads. 
Indeed,  these  estimates  are  already  oorrobo- 
nted  by  tbe  results  obtained  since  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  pnblio  credit  both  at  home 
and  abroad  during  tbe  year  1873,  which  have 
been  the  point  of  departure  for  Oolombiau 
flianciai  affairs.  Without  reducing  the  sarplns 
of  half  a  million  dollars  now  in  the  Traaaury, 
the  Govenunent  has  been  able  to  meet,  in  the 
foarae  of  the  last  two  years,  expenses  extraor- 
dinary of  more  than  $800,000  for  the  constmo- 
tioa  of  telegr^)hic  lines,  the  purchase  of  a 
Renungton  armament,  of  a  steam  revenne-ont- 
ter,  tud  to  make  at  the  same  time  an  unusually 
large  payment  on  acconnt  of  the  home  debt, 
and  ofthe  loan  of  1868. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  lost  ten  years  has 
nude  itself  felt  in  so  favorable  a  manner  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  that  the  revenue  ftom 
the  cDstoms  haa  doubled  in  the  course  of  that 
|>eriod.  In  1S6S  they  produced  |1,GOD,000; 
and  iu  18T3,  $2,776,000. 

Sopposing  an  increase  of  only  aeven  per  cent, 
in  each  year,  and  the  amonnt  derived  from  the 
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customs  to  be  $8,000,000  instead' of  $3,400,000,- 
and  even  regarding  all  other  branches  of  reve* 
nue  as  stationary,  and  calcolating  that  all  ordi- 
nary expenditures  will  increase  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  $3.600,000 :  tbe 
financial  positioa  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, should  peace  be  preserved,  will  be  at 
follows,  during  the  eleven  years,  18T5-'85; 
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The  financial  capacity  of  tbe  country  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  revenne  actually 
collected,  because,  in  countries  where  taxes  are 
voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
publio  opinion  does  not  allow  their  increase 
with  the  mere  view  of  expending  their  product 
in  the  payment  of  pablic  salaries.  Bat  when 
it  beoomea  necessary  to  appeal  to  new  taxes 
for  works  of  pnblio  utility,  the  oonstrnction  of 
new  means  of  communication,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  country  will  readily  support  one  or 
two  millions  of  contributions.  The  salt-mine 
revenne  alone  mayproduoe,  if  necessary  for  this 
object,  twice  aa  much  aa  it  does  at  present. 

The  institutions  of  credit  begin  to  be  estab- 
lished and  to  work  with  perfect  security. 
There  exists  in  the  capital  a  good  bank  of 
issue  and  discount,  established  in  1871,  and 
which  gave  the  following  results  in  1878 : 

D«pw[U VTOO.OOO 

Dluaanl  bUli 1,000,000 

Biak-noteB  In  diCDlsllou 660,000 

The  general  movement  of  tbe  bank  amounts 
to  $39,000,000. 
The  national  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  August  31, 1673,  waa  as  follows : 

ClTUHrrlee t».«»,00l) 

pDrptendebl S70.0Q>> 

laterlordebt 480,000 

ToUl $S.1GO,ODO 

These  figures,  compared  with  those  of  the 


Total tn  .000.000 

Up  to  the  SOth  of  June  laat  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  bonds  of  New  Granada  were  con- 
verted into  Colombian  4^  per  cent,  bonda,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  approved  of 
by  Congress  on  the  4th  of  Uarch  preceding. 
Bonds  were  presented  for  £3,846,3S0,  for 
which  others  were  issued  to  the  value  of  £i,' 
569,148  ($ia,fl4C,740). 

The  foreign  debt,  contracted  for  tbe  war  of 
independence,  will  bear  interest  at  4^  per  oent. 
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per  annom  until  the  end  of  the  year  1877,  and  of  Cnndinamarca,  where  four  idantations  ooo- 

4i  per  cent,  from  1878  forward ;  but,  should  tain  above  500,000  trees,  which  were  expected 

the  import  duties  in  the  year  produce  $8,000,000  to  yield  2,000  quintals,  or  300,000  pounds. 

net,  the  interest  is  to  be  increased  to  5  per  Jesuit-bark  of  good  quality  is,  on  the  other 

cent.    The  amortitetion  of  this  debt  will  begin  hand,  becoming  scarce  in  the  forests  of  the 

trom  the  said  year  1878,  by  means  of  an  accu-  eastern  Oordilleras. 

mulating  fund  of  $125,000  per  annum.  The  statistics  of  Bolivar  for  1874  showed 

The  general  Treasury  of  the  republic  hands  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  live-stock  in  that 

over  every  month  to  the  agent  of  the  creditors  State  to  be  as  follows:  Assea,  18,027 ;  horses, 

the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  7,888 ;  goats,  7,489 ;  mules^  2,402 ;  sheep,  260 ; 

the  annual  interest.   This  interest  is  pdd  every  cattie,  139,009:  total  value,  $2,567,100. 

three  months,  and  the  payments  are  made  with  The  Government  of  the  State  of  Onndina> 

rigorous  punctuality.  marca  offers  premiums  for  the  introduction  of 

For  the  payment  of  interest  and  for  the  an  improved  race  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattie, 

amortization  of  the  capital  of  the  foreign  debt  into  the  State. 

arising  from  the  loan  of  1863,  the  republic  has  The  foreign  trade  in  the  year  ending  August 

to  deliver,  every  month,  $10,000 ;  and  it  is  the  81,  1878,  was  carried  on  in  789  sailing-vessels 

endeavor  of  the  Government  to  make  further  with  an  aggregate  of  46,697  tons,  and  271 

appropriations,  with  a  view  to  hasten  the  ex-  steamers  with  14,499  tons,  exclusive  of  the 

tiiuruishment  of  the  debt.  transit  trade  over  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 

The  Bank  of  Santander,  in  one  of  its  ordi-  where  there  is  no  custom-house, 

nary  sessions  held  in  Bucaramanga  in  October,  Sefior  Parra,  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 

found  that  it  had  gained,  by  discounts,  pre-  Public  Works,  in  an  interesting  report  to  Con- 

miums,  interest,  and  commission,  the  sum  of  gress,  accounts  for  the  decay  of  trade  at  Santa 

$6,602.76.  Marta  and  the  river  port  of  Mompos  in  the 

On  January  81st  the  banks  of  Bogota  decided  following  terms:    ^^The  railroad  of  Bolivar 

to  pay  a  dividend  of  $87.50  per  share.  now  offering  to  commerce  from  abroad  a  bet- 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  an  ter  and  safer  route  than  that  by  Los  Cafios, 
insurance  company  at  Bogota  which,  besides  has  had  the  effect  of  attracting  away  from  the 
guaranteeing  the  mercantile  movements  of  Co-  port  of  Santa  Marta,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
lombia,  will  leave  to  the  commerce  of  the  cellence,  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  and  there- 
country  an  immense  sum  now  sent  abroad  to  fore  the  latter  port  has  now  scarcely  any  trade 
foreign  companies.  It  is  calculated  that  com-  with  the  interior,  just  as  it  formerly  happened 
merce  pays  in  premiums  to  foreign  insurance  to  Cartagena,  and  as  it  will  happen  sooner  or 
companies  about  $100,000  annually,  or  in  fifty  later  to  Sabanilla,  if,  as  is  generally  expected, 
years  a  sum  of  $5,000,000  lost  to  the  coun-  the  entrance  by  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza  should 
try.  become  navigable  for  large  sea-going  vessels. 

The  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1878  was  Barranquilla  will  then  no  longer  be  the  prmci- 

represented  by  $23,000,000,  distributed  as  be-  pal  fluvial  port  of  the  Colombian  Union,  as  has 

low :  already  happened  to  Mompos ;  but  some  point 

EzpoBTB—  higher  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  will  be 

I                                coiTea $1,900,000  the  anchoring-place  of  ocean-vessels,  and  the 

^dlgo. go,ooo  seat  of  a  great  city.    The  inhabitante  of  cities 

»                lndia-iiibi)erV.  .V.W.*  '.'.!!'.*.!!!!'.     i60,'ooo  lilc©  Santa  Marta  andP  Mompos,  from  w  hich  the 

Hides...... .!9?'2S2  currents  of  trade  have  been  turned  aside  by 

BJik."!" .'.  T^!;::;::::;::::;;;:  ilSoooS  changes  in  the  direction  of  commercial  routes, 

PaDAma'liats.'.''.'*.'*'*.*.*.'.*.'.**.'.*.'     S60,ooo  must  then  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture, 

T?JjKPi ''SK'Sffi  cattle-raising,  or  the  extraction  of  natural  prod- 

$10,600,000  ^cts,  as  those  of  Cartagena  are  now  doing." 

Ixpovn la^BOoIooo  The  report  also  contains  some  curious  re- 

Total  tiBde $88000  000  ^^^^ks  on  customs,  salt-works,  the   emerald 

mines  of  Muzo,  the  mint  and  railways,  to- 

It  says  a  good  deal  for  the  increasing  trade  gether  with  important  observations  on  immi- 

of  the  east  coasts  of  Colombia  that  a  Hamburg  gration,  the  conversion  of  Indian  tribes,  navi- 

steamer  brought  to  the  port  of  Sabanilla  1,600  gation  by  tiie  Bocas  de  Ceniza,  and  the  neces- 

packages  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  lefb  on  sity  of  light-houses  along  the  coasts, 

the  18th  for  Hamburg  and  intermediate  ports  A  new  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Alexan- 

with  5,965  packages  of  exports  and  $243,628  der  Weekbehr,  modifying  that  of  November, 

in  specie.  1872,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Magdale- 

The  removal  of  the  custom-house  from  Sa-  na  by  steam, 

banilla  to  Barranquilla  had  not  yet  been  de-  A  London  house  deposited  $10,000  as  secu- 

termined,  it  being  apprehended  that  the  ad-  rity  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  contract  with  the 

vantage  to  be  obtained  thereby  would  be  coun-  President  of  Bolivar  to  establish  steam  naviga- 

terbalanced  by  greater  facilities  for  smuggling,  tion  along  the  dike  of  Cartagena. 

The  production  of  coffee  is  on  the  increase  A  steam-tug  company  was  established  at 

in  many  districts,  but  especially  in  the  State  Buga  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river 
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Gaaea,  and  tho  required  amount  of  capital  purposes,  fire-engines,  coaches,  and  carriages, 

sabscrlbed.  iron  boats,  sospension  bridges,  and  in  general 

In  yiew^  of  tha  peculiar  topography  of  the  all  pieces  exceeding  the  weight  of  half  a  ton, 

eoontiy,  hurriedly  sketched  at  the  commence-  are  objects  impossible  of  introduction  into  the 

ment  of  the  present  article,  it  will  not  be  won-  interior  of  the  country, 

dered  at  tiiat  the  chief  subject  of  deliberation  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that 

with  the  Colombian  Government  is  that  re-  the  material  development,  laboring  under  such 

ktingtothe  coastruotion  of  railways  to  con-  disadvantages,  should  have  been  so  far,  and 

nect  the  valley  of  the  Gauoa  with  the  Pacific  must  of  necessity  continue  to  be  tardy,  until 

Ocean,  and  open  up  for  the  1,600,000  inhab-  suitable  means  of  transport  shidl  have  been 

itants  of  the  States  of  Onndinamarca,  Boyao&,  established  between  the  populous  producing 

Santaader,  and  Antioqnia,  rapid  and  convenient  regions  of  the  republic  and  the  navigable  rivers, 

commonioation  with  the  steamers  navigating  According  to  a  recent  estimate  presented  to 

the  Magdalena.     The  prompt  and  favorable  the  Government,  the  Northern  Railway  would 

resolation  of  this  problem  is  the  great  econom-  cost  the  nation  $24,175,000.'*' 

ical  question  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  There  was  a  keen  discussion  in  Oongress, 

natiixi  has  so  weU  understood  the  necessity  of  which  prolonged  its  sessions  to  June  15th,  be* 

carrjing  on  these  works  that  four  successive  tweenS.  0.  Koldan  and  the  Minister  of  Finance, 

Legislatures,  from  that  of  1871  to  the  last  in  concerning  the  proposed  railway  to  the  nortih 

1874,  conferred  on  the  Executive,  by  unanimi-  of  the  republic,  Roldan  regarding  it  as  ruinous 

tj  of  votes,  plenary  powers  to  contract  for  the  to  the  country,  and  Seiior  Parra  maintaining 

ctmstraction  of  the  ^^  Oauca  &  Pacific  Rail-  that  the  enterprise  would  be  quite  the  contrary. 

vaj,"  and  the  **  Oundinamarca,  Boyaci,  San-  The  constructors  of  the  Buenaventura  Rail- 

tander  &  Magdalena  River  Railway,"  general-  road  had  deposited  iu  the  Bank  of  Bogot6 

\j  known  as  the  Northern  Railway.    It  may,  $25,000,  as  a  guarantee  that  they  would  go  on 

then,  be  officially  stated  that  in  the  execution  and  finish  the  road.   One  of  the  contractors  was 

of  these  two  works  the  aspirations  of  the  coun-  expected  in  Bogota,  with  $1,800,000  in  bonds, 

try  are  at  present  centred.    The  absence  of  to  be  legalized  by  tiie  national  Government. 

good  roads  to  place  the  densely-populated  por-  The  Govemnaent  undertook  the  construction 

tioQ9  of  the  country  in  cheap,  safe,  and  rapid  of  telegraphs  in  1864,  and  at  present  there  are 

oommnnication  with  the  commercial  centres  about  700  miles  of  wires  in  actual  service, 

of  the  world,  is  the  chief  cause  why  the  in-  These  lines  connect  the  capital  with  the  prin- 

dostry  of  the  country  has  not  yet  received  the  cipal  towns  of  the  north  of  the  republic,  and 

development  proportionate  to  the  number  and  .also  with  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the 

activity  of  its  inhabitants,  the  fertility  of  its  Pacific,  where   it  will  unite  the  submarine 

soil  and  the  abundance  of  its  mineral  products,  cable  to  be  laid  along  the  southwestern  coast 

The  principal  towns  of    the  inter- Andine  of  America,  from  Peru  and  Chili,  and  to  join 

States  are  situated  at  an  average  distance  vary-  at  Panama  the  transatlantic  cable  connecting 

Log  from  forty-five  to  sixty  miles  from  the  banks  Europe  and  America.    During  the  year  1878 

of  the  Magdalena;  goods  are  transported  on  the  number  of  telegrams  dispatched  was  50,000, 

moles  in  loada  of  ten  arrobas,  250  lbs.,  di-  yielding  $14,000.    A  line  of  telegraph  between 

Tided  into  two  bales  of  five  arrobas  each,  and  Bogot4  and  Neiva  was  in  course  of  rapid  oon- 

at  a  cost  of  from  $6  to  $9  each  load.    The  struction.                   * 

bales  that  exceed  this  weight  are  transported  The  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  money  amount- 
on  men^s  backs,  or  rather  women^s,  for  most  ed  to  $5B3,671.  The  emission  of  silver  coin  has 
of  the  carriers  are  women,  thus  condemned  diminished,  because  the  mines  of  Santa  Ana, 
to  take  the  place  of  beasts  of  burden,  traffic  which  were  the  most  productive  of  this  metal, 
which  contributes  to  debase  and  degrade  this  have  ceased  working.  To  make  up  for  this 
part  of  the  population.  The  largest  packages  want,  the  Bank  of  Bogotd  ordered  from  £u- 
transported  in  this  way  are  pianos,  mirrors,  rope  $200,000  of  silver  coin,  and  the  value 
paintings,  crystal,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  of  $100,000  in  bars  of  the  same  metal,  to  be 
or  art,  requiring  delicate  handling.  As  for  coined  at  the  mint  in  Bogota.  In  the  month 
boilers,  cylinders,  and  all  other  machinery,  of  June  last,  there  were  exported  from  Mede- 
vhose  weight  exceeds  half  a  ton,  they  are  Uin,  in  the  State  of  Antioquia,  $189,000  in  the 
QsoaUy  impossible  of  transportation,  since  the  precious  metals.  The  Mnes  suffered  a  good 
moantain-roads  do  not  admit  the  employment  deal  from  the  heavy  rains  of  the  season,  which, 
ofdedges.  The  carriage  of  an  ordinary  piano  by  causing  the  rivers  to  overflow,  seriously 
over  the  forty-two  miles  from  the  river  to  the  affected  the  mines  of  Barbosa  and  others.  A 
plain  of  Bogot4  costs  $160.  The  heaviest  loads  land-slide  completely  covered  up  the  Gristales 
latelj  brought  to  Bogotd  were  the  following :  mines.  Mining  is  nevertheless  progressing  &- 
A  steam-boiler,  of  4-horse  power,  for  the  vorably;  certain  mining  establishments  are  now 
solphnric-aoid  factory,  the  carriage  of  which  worth  $1,000,000  which  formerly  were  only 
cost  $330;  and  one  mechanical  printing-press,  valued  at  $200,000.  The  Zancudo  mine  has, 
weighmg  5,000  lbs.,  or  200  arrobas,  toe  car-  since  1866,  produced  28,050  lbs.  of  silver-ore, 

nage  of  which  cost  $1,000.                     ,      .   .  •  For  particalarfl  of  df  ractlon,  sUtions,  etc,  of  the  raU- 

bteam  maohmery  for  agricultural  and  mmmg  way,  m  the  Aioiual  Ctolop2bdia  for  1878. 
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Tallied  at  $1,888,800,  ezolosive  of  the  gold  was  snoceeding  bo  well  that  it  was  expected 
from  the  mills.  According  to  a  recent  esti-  there  would  soon  be  work  for  500  women.  Gas- 
mate,  the  Zancndo  mine  is  valued  at  $6, 000,000.  works  are  now  about  to  be  put  in  operation. 
The  Orbtales  mine  yielded  in  sixteen  months  Besides  these,  an  insurance  company,  with  a 
766  lbs.  of  gold,  which,  at  $147  jper  lb.,  gives  capital  of  $2,500,000,  was  about  to  be  organ- 
$112,602.  The  Frontina  mine  yielded  71  lbs.  ized,  the  number  of  shareholders  to  be  200. 
gold  from  the  grinding>mill  after  thirteen  days'  A  bill  was  laid  before  Oongress  for  the  es- 
work.  There  are,  in  the  State  of  Antioquia,  tablishment  of  an  agricultural  bureau,  the  duty 
206  mines  with  metallic  yeins,  and  865  with  of  whose  members  would  be  to  study  and  use 
allnyial  washings,  giving  occupation  to  16,000  every  means  to  forward  agriculture  in  Golom- 
laborers.  The  value  of  the  machinery  em-  bia  in  all  its  branches ;  collect  and  preserve 
ployed  b  estimated  at  $240,000,  and  the  net  specimens  of  vegetables,  foreign  and  national, 
product  at  $2^800,000.  During  the  present  seeds  and  roots ;  and  to  publish  all  the  inlor- 
oentury  the  mmes  of  Antioquia  have  yielded  mation  to  be  had,  bearing  on  the  subject.  Be- 
$100,000,000  approximately.  The  yield  of  gold  sides  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  at  a  salary  of 
since  1869  is  set  down  at  $8,585,247.09^,  and  $2,400  per  annum,  there  are  to  be  appointed 
of  silver,  at  $1,846,907.74.  Since  1868  the  also  a  meteorologist  and  entomologist  for  the 
State  has  derived  (from  taxes,  imposed  on  de-  special  study  of  the  natural  history  of  insects 
nouncemente,  titles,  and  preservation  of  mines)  preindicial  to  agriculture,  receiving  $1,200 
the  sum  of  $40,859,27.  each,  with  a  staff  of  other  sub-officials. 

The  latest  reports  received  from  the  gold  Another  bill  was  read  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
gravel- washing  enterprises  in  Tolima  were  still  resentatives  for  the  establishment  of  a  vast 
of  a  promising  character,  and  confidence  con-  iron-manufactory  in  some  central  locality,  to 
tinned  to  be  felt  that  the  eventuf^  results  would  furnish  the  various  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  ne- 
be  satisfactory.  The  Malpaso  was  at  work  with  oessary  for  the  different  branches  of  industry, 
an  increased  supply  of  water ;  and,  as  a  very  and  particularly  for  agriculture, 
large  quantity  of  good  pay-dirt  was  passing  The  Executive  power  of  the  nation  had 
through  the  sluice,  a  good  return  from  the  .  offered  to  the  Lonaon  Company  for  the  Con- 
next  clean-up  was  expected.  The  future  of  structing  of  Public  Works  a  guarantee  of 
this  undertaking  would  appear  to  be  assured,  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  profit  on  $500,000 
the  waste  having  been  traversed,  and  the  mon-  in  order  to  have  introduced  into  the  coun- 
itor  now  operating  upon  extensive  and  rich  try  Hindoo  "  laborers  and  colonists."  Judging 
deposits.  A  slide  of  gravel  had  occurred,  cans-  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Minister  of 
ing  the  clean- up  to  be  postponed.  It  would.  Public  Works,  spontaneous  immigration  into 
seem  that  a  considerably  supply  of  water  can  Colombia  is  not  likely  to  take  place  for  a  long 
be  brought  on  the  Bica  deposits;  and,  as  re-  time;  but  Sefior  Parra  is  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
gards  the  Malabar,  washing  was  directed  tow-  duction  of  Asiatics.  He  regrets  to  have  to 
ard  the  high  banks,  on  reaching  which  it  was  confess  that  in  Colombia  at  present  do  indas- 
believed  that  large  profits  would  be  realized,  try  is  taken  up  unless  it  promises  immediate 
The  operations  so  far  attempted  were  stated  returns;  the  desire  is,  to  have  every  thing  to- 
to  be  only  of  a  preliminary  nature.  day,  even  if  nothing  be  left  for  the  morrow. 

As  the  present  lease  of  the  famous  emerald*  Whatever  be  the  causes  of  this  peculiar  idio- 
mines  of  Muzo  and  Cascuez  is  to  expire  on  syncrasy,  the  example  of  the  English  is  point- 
April  1, 1875,  the  Government  has  published  ed  out,  with  whom  it  is  customary  to  plant 
proposals  for  a  new  contract.  These  are  the  oak-trees,  and  wait  fifty  years  for  them  to  be 
mines  which  yield  the  emeralds  erroneously  suitable  to  be  made  into  planks.  They  send  oat 
called  in  Europe  "  emeralds  of  Peru,"  probably  to  America  and  procure  the  young  cinchona- 
because  Peru  is  considered  the  great  source  of  trees  of  the  Andean  regions,  in  order  to  plant 
the  mineral  riches  of  America.  From  them  them  in  the  English  colonies  in  the  East,  so 
was  extracted  the  precious  emerald  specimen  that  they  may  possess  forests  from  which  they 
so  much  admired  at  the  Exhibition  in  1867,  can  always  supply  themselves  with  quinine, 
where  it  was  somewhat  capriciously  labeled  "In  Colombia,"  says  the  secretary,  "we  hesi- 
**  French  Industry."  tate  even  about  planting  coffee,  and  have  almost 

The  attention  of  the  Government  has  of  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  cacao." 

late  been  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  na-  There  was  a  project  on  foot  for  the  water-sup- 

tional  industry ;  and  some  now  and  important  ply  of  Bogotd  by  aqueduct,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000, 

branches  have  been  introduced.  Since  1870  the  the  municipality  to  take  one-half  of  the  shares, 

following  establishments  have  been  inaugu-  Various  improvements  had  been  undertaken 

rated  at  Bogota :  The  Bank  of  Bogota,  with  a  in  Cartagena,  such  as  a  hospital  for  measles,  a 

large  capital:  a  sulphuric-acid  factory;  es-  public  clock  and  park,  a  new  theatre,  repairs 

tablishments  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  of  the  College  of  the  State  and  the  prison  estab- 

other  spirituous  liquors ;  a  factory  for  making  Hshment,  and  the  lighting  of  the  city  by  petro- 

glass,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000 ;  a  cigar-fac-  leum-gas. 

tory,  where  some  60  women  are  at  work.  In  Mompos  a  monument  was  to  be  erected  to 

These  women,  when  they  learn  the  business,  commemorate  the  6th  of  August,  1810;  and  in 

get  from  50  to  70  cents  per  day.    This  factory  Barranquilla  a  hospital  and  general  cemetery. 
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J.  M.  Campo  Serrano;  Panami,  Sdlior  Mir6;  .    There  is  no  state  Ohnroh  in  Oobmbia;  na- 

Santander,  Sefior  N.  Gadena;  Tolima,  Sefior  tives  and  foreigners  eigoy  unbounded  liberty 

J.  N*.  Leiva.    The  Colombian  consnl-general  of  conscience  and  worship;    and  there  are 

in  New  York  is  Sefior  M.  Salgar.  Protestant  chnrohes  in  Bogotft,  Barranqailla, 

The  old  question  of  limits  between  Colombia  Panama,  and  other  towns, 

and  Venezuela,  which  has  never  yet  been  set-  Nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have 

tied  since  the  dismemberment  of  the  first  Co-  adopted  the  trial  by  jory  for  felony  and  other 

lombian  republic,  comprising  New  Granada,  great  crimes. 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  still  frequently  gives  Imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished, 

place  to  stormy  altercations  between  the  Gov-  The  exercise  of  all  professions,  including  law 

ernments  of  Caracas  and  Bogota.    The  past  and  medicine,  is  completely  free, 

year  was  marked  by  one  of  these  disputes,  and  The  only  monopolies  now  existing  are  those 

the  tenor  of  the  press  of  the  Colombian  capital  of  the  salt-mines^  which  belong  to  the  General 

seemed  to  indicate  that  a  waywardness  or  in-  Government,  and  the  distilleries  of  spirits  in 

discreet  management  on  either  side  might  re-  some  of  the  States. 

suit  in  a  rupture  of  the  comparatively  cordial  ^   Brigandage  is  and  has  always  been  unknowa 

relations  existing  between  the  sister  republics,  in  Colombia. 

A  note  was  dispatched  to  the  Venezuela  Gov-  Among  the  more  important  proceedings  of 

ernment  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  AiBdrs  the  Congress  during  the  year  may  be  enumer- 

of  Colombia  in  consequence  of  certain  events  ated  the  following : 

that  had  occurred  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  which  i.— public  ordeb. 

intervenes  between  Colombia  and  the  shores  Abtiolv  I.  The  organization  of  a  government^ 

of  Lake  Maracaybo,  claiming  from  Venezuela  suoh  as  is  required  by  the  Constltation.    Section  1 

satisfaction  for  damages  caused  and  persevered  of  Article  VII.  ceases  to  exist  in  any  of  the  States  in 

in  by  the  local  authorities  of  that  republic,  re-  ^l  ^"^tTiff  p?!?fl„,  «..«^«.  n.  .n«r«m«  ^K.^r 

ij              J    •    A        'J.  V  A            i.ir  i.  ••  When  a  I'reBiaent,  ffovemor,  or  supreme  onief, 

garding  goods  m  transit  between  the  two  na-  diggolves  the  Legislative  AssemW  or  impedes  its 

tions  by  way  of  the  river  Zulia,  and  requesting  reunion ;  2.  When,  without  due  fiioufty,  new  elections 

that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  fbr  deputies  are  ordered  or  a  oonstitaent  oonTention 

to  said  vexations.    Proofs  were  offered  on  the  <^^1®^  I  ^^  ^-  ^^'^^n  obedience  to  the  Assembly  is 

part  of  Oolombia,  that  her  respective  frontier  "fM^^vtl'^'iLf  JX'T  ^re°?Set  V 

autnonues  nave  done  every  tnmg  in  tneir  power  emor,  or  the  highest  authority  of  a  State,  executes 

to  prevent,  within  territories  under  her  Juris-  any  of  ihe  afore-mentioned  acts  in  this  article,  com- 

diction,  all  movements  hostile  or  disagreeable  mits  the  crime  of  treason  to  the  institutions,  and 


to  a  neighboring  republic.  It  is  difficult  to  see  f ^»"  »^«J  ^*^?  punishment  of  expulsion  from  the 
how  this  can  be  altogether  prevented  without  '''^^{f^^:^''^  Iny  o' 'hTstates,  anv  of  the 
a  modincation  of  the  line  of  limits  understooa    infhictions  treated  of  in  the  preceding  article  takes 


to  separate  Venezuda  from  Colombia  in  the  ulace,  the  Executive  power  of  the  Union  shall  m- 

re^on  referred  to,  and  which,  if  rigidly  ob-  *o™i  the  Attorney-General  of  the  same,  forwarding 

eerred,  woald  deprive  the  latter  republic  of  ^^"2  l?t.tr^neM«TLn  r±it°«S^mt 

the  right  of  way  on  the  waters  of  the  Mara-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  which,  within  three 

caybo  Lagoon,  free  access  to  which  should  re-  days,  shall  give  its  opinion  on  the  existence  of  the 

donnd  to  the  convenience  and  interests  of  both  acts,  and  whether  they  are  or  are  not  such  as  are  ex^ 

countries  '*'  pressed  in  Article  I. 

With  the  exception  of  intermittent  bicker-  '^^^  Supreme  Court  shall  decide  regarding  thcw 

iwu  vus,  vAvo|/viv/u  VI  «uv»^«iMvin7uv  ^'^^*»^^'^  BamQ  ooints  within  eiffht  days  after  being  Ihmished 

mgs  of  the  nature  of  those  just  alludea  to,  ^ith  the  documents  in  the  case.    Its  resolution  will 

peace  reigns  undisturbed  in  Colombia ;  the  re-  be  a  decree  that  declares  whether  there  is  or  not 

public  has  not,  for  now  twelve  years,  been  at  ground  for  preferring  against  the  nerson  of  the 

war  with  any  foreign  nation ;  and  internedne  magist^te  referred  to  an  accusation  o?  treason, 

.4.«:«>»  «yv^.*.«  i^  u«^  ^^»«»  ♦*>  ««  ^^A  ^^»A»«»  Art.  III.  If  the  sentence  of  the  court  declares  that 

Strife  seems  to  have  come  to  tm  end  forever.  tj,ere  are  irrounds  for  accusation  against  the  indirid- 

Ine   last  civil  war,  that  ot   1860- '62,  ter-  al,  who,  either  as  President,  governor,  or  superior 

minated  in  the  reorganization  of  the  country  authorityof  a  State,  has  committed  any  of  the  trans; 

under  the  constitution  of  1868,  which  still  ex-  gressions  above  expressed,  the  Executive  power  of 

ists.      This  constitution  adopted  the  federal  [^  ^^^^J^  *  ovemo?*  oVs*"  '^rioVifu^rity  of"the 

form,  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  ^^^l  gf^te,  wi%  fura?8t°aL**Xed  force  for  the  de- 

Amenca,  giving  to  each  of  the  nine  States,  into  fonse  of  its  f^overnment  and  the  establishment  of  the 

which  the  Union  is  divided,  the  full  extent  of  latter,  if  overturned  by  sedition. 

power  necessary  for  its  internal  government ;  n.— pxkal  code. 

but  even  as  far  back  as  1853  the  country  had  se-  A  bill  to  reform  the  penal  code  was  presented  by 

cured  in  its  institutions  the  most  precious  con-  Sailor  Correosa,  and  passed  its  first  reading. 

2 nests  of  human  liberty.    Foreigners  eiyoy  in  in.— civilizatioh  or  nroiAKs. 

Jolombia  the  same  civil  rights  as  natives ;  and,  A  bill  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the 

in  case  their  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  ^^^^  ^^^^"^  *"^®»  ^^  ^^  republic  passed  its  first 

they  are  entitled  to  a  pecuniary  indemnification  ^^^^S-        iv.-poltolot  joubnai. 

therefor.  ,j,|^^ 


votes 


B  House  of  Representatives,  by  unanimity  of 
,  apj>rovod  of  tne  following  proposition :  "Let 


*  See  the  Ahkual  Ctolopmdia  for  18TI,  page  109.         the  President  of  Uie  Chamber  name  a  committee  of 
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two  rvpfesentallTeB  to  briaff  forward  ft  projeet  of  law  of  which  adTantoge  has  been  taken,  bnt  the  oontinu- 

(at  thfi  pnxpoae  of  establianmff  a  penodioal,  to  be  ation  of  which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  certainty 

pablUhed  in  Europe,  in  the  French,  EngUdh,  and  of  jorettinK  the  above-mentionea  acquisition. 

GeniuuilamniageB,iorthe  purpose  of  making  known  Tne  relations  of  Colombia  with  Ecuador  axe  aa 

the  UnitedStatett  of  Colombia  in  the  great  mercan-  friendly  as  possible. 

tile  oeotns  of  Europe,  in  an  industrial,  political,  t    -d    «.                  n     4.  ji  a<*^o  an  *.        ^^  '^ 

mire«itUe,andgeo«Bpkcalpointof  ▼iew>    ScnorS  In  Pasto  were  collected  $643.60  to  assist  m 

B^trepo  and  Araiqo  S.  were  named  as  a  conunittee.  printing  copies  of  the  Bible. 

.  By  virtue  of  a  decree,  issued  on  November 

Additional  te«tiinony  to  the  prosperous  con-  j^  jgTO,  public  instruction  ceased  to  be  an  ex- 

dition  of  the  republic  is  presented  in  the  sum-  olusively  clerical  charge,  and  was  placed  under 

mary  hereafter   transcribed   from  President  ^Jjq  immediate  direction  of  the  Government, 

Monlk)*9  message  to  Congress,  dated  February  ^n^^y  whose  auspices  the  entire  school  sys- 

^y  ^^^  •  tem  was  reformed ;  competent  teachers  were 

The  President  oon^tulates  the  assembled  Sen-  brought  from  Europe — principally  from  Ger- 

K^I^^Tn^^r rth^X*^^^^^^^  ZT\.  ?1^'T.4K^^^^^^      hinnv  Te' 

The  election!  for  memben  of  Coi^resa  and  for  the  a^^,  to  insure  the  full  measure  of  happy  re- 

neri  President  of  the  Union  have  been  effected  with-  suits  feirly  to  be  expected  from  a  work  inaugu- 

oi2tsBj  disturbanoes,  which,  with  the  confldence  of  rated  by  dint  of  patient  labor  and  the  liberal 

the  people  in  peace  and  progress,  have  shown  that  expenditure  of  public  funds,  Colombia  was  first 

S^i^3?±£^°SSSSS;re''.^'i"ii»4  -  T'^^  *^'  '^f ""  «^*»'•'  ^7  World  to  adopt 

eToy  side.  *"®  measure  of  compulsory  education. 

The  satisfactoiy  condition  of  the  national  finances  The  beneficent  influence  of  the  school-reform 

It  the  present  time  places  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  is  already  apparent,  as  is  eloquently  attested  by 

TreMurywiU  bo  quite  able,  from  this  time  hence-  ^^j^  extracts  here  transcribed  from  an  official 

forth,  to  meet  the  interests  of  a  capital  of  not  lesa  than  «^^^^  a»4-^a  n^^-^K^.  tat  q^ta 

1155)0,000,  which  wUl  euAble  t&e  country  easily  to  report,  dated  October  16,  1874. 

iaijiite  the  construction  of  the  railways  proposed  as  "^  the  State  01  Antioquia  there  were,  in 

ports  of  sffreat  line  of  communication  from  ocean  to  December,  1878,  the  following  schools: 

(«ean,  and'sll  of  which  foithfullyw^  car-  p^  ^^^^  3^^^!^  ^^  ^^,^^ ^ 

ned  out,  cannot  nul  to  place  Colombia  m  a  dis-  u     '  ^  »»  »»  %»  females 47 

tiogmBhed  poiutition  as  a  contributor  to  the  general  Grammar   **         **         *' malcfl.. '.'.*. */.'.'.'.!    88 

productions  of  the  world.  '*  **  **  "females 18 

With  respect  to  the  railway  from  Buenaventura  to  Private  schools  for  males 135 

C»U,  it  ss  yet  has  gone  on  slowly.    The  contractor,  „  **     ,  „   "  ,     "  females 166 

Mr.  Smith,  was  daily  expected  at  Buenaventura  with  Normal  School. «     ^ 

«Terr  requisite  to  ^o  on  with  the  road.    The  task  of  Total 486 

boilding  this  line  IS  a  gigantic  one,  and  excuses  for  ** V  *'! 

lu  delay  are  found  in  uie  great  obstacles  to  be  over-  The  attendance  at  these  schools,  exclasive 

eome.    The  railway  from  Sabauilla  to  Barranquilla  of  the  Normal  School,  was  21,416 ;  and  the 

pntinues  profitably  jmd  Batisfactorily.    Telegraph-  ^^  expenditure  for  inatruction,  $121,466. 

line*  ore  of  daily  construction,  so  that  before  long  the  ,    "dJi:«««  4.v^,«  ^^^  i^«*  ^a  o»k^r>ia  ^*w^« 

territory  of  the  repubUcwill  bi  crossed  by  wires  from  I?  ^^^7^1  ^fltJ^^^.^S^-  ^^^^^^  ^P^ 

th«  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  to  theVe-  agamst  119  in  1872;  but  this  decadenoe  was 

ficzudan  frontier  and  near  to  Lake  Maracaybo  on  the  attributed  to  causes  foreign  to  a  lack  of  interest 

Atlantic,  making  in  all  969  miles  of  telegraph.  j^  ^^  education  of  youth. 

Primary  instruction  continues  to  diffuse  knowl-  Boyac4  possessed  208  public  schools,  86  of 

edffe,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Church.  ^  C         *^*^^  ,  ^     •♦!:"*  ♦  i  ^*!?^5-™ 

Beiiions  teaching  not  being  now  recognised  as  a  ^^^^  w«re  for  females,  with  a  total  attendance 

fonctioD  of  the  Government,  the  schools  and  other  of  9,000.     The  amount  annually  contributed 

Mtablishments  supported  by  it  are  warned  to  abstain  by  the  various  districts  for  the  support  of  these 

from  being  in  any  way  accessory  to  religious  props-  schools  was  ^88  681 

^h^h""e'G^?i£Senl'  ^  ^^'  '^'''"^''''  ^''^''  The  schools  ii  Cauoa  numbered  158  public. 

All  the  foreign  rektions  of  the  republic,  especially  22  of  which  were  for  females ;  and  71  private, 

Tith  Great  Brltun,  are  on  the  most  friendly  footing.  86  being  for  females.     The  total  attendance 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  still  refuses  to  con-  ^gs  9,926 ;  and  the  annual  outlay  for  the  sup- 

tinue  the  negotUtion  of  treaties  for  the  arranging  of  ^  of  the  estabUshments,  $77,298. 

m  commercial  relations  and  territorial  hmits  be-  *^  r»««;n«««,««««  i,«/i  ;«  io'tq  fVi/*  ^/vn/^«Ti««. 

twecn  the  two  countries.  Oundinamarca  had  m  1878  the  foUowing : 

General  Bueventura  Correosa,  as  minister  from  Pnblle  schools  for  males 180 

C^'lomhia  to  Costa  Bica,  succeeded  in  concluding  **         "        '*  females 88 


with  that  republic  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  Private     *|        J*  males BO 

ttirijration,  a  postal  convention,  and  one  respecting  ^   "  ,   *"^x^"  females 68 

the  Utemy  copyright,  all  ofwhich  are  to  be  submit-  Schools  for  both  sexes 12 


ted  for  the  approval  of  Congress.  Total                                                 838 

The  treaty  of  commerce  with  Peru,  approved  by 

Congress,  has  been  found  beneficial  to  both  coun-  rj^^  number  of  scholars  enrolled  at  these 

?r,V'4^iL'H;T4^JttnT^h^;^T?fi^{  8d.ool8  was  16,489;  «id $76,000  were  expend- 

his  undertien  to  lay  a  telegraphic  cable  between  ed  for  teachers'  salaries  alone. 

Panama  and  the  coasts  of  Peru,  for  the  establishment  In  Magdalena  there  existed  49  pubuo  and  61 


vuc  ui    lis    extremes   on   tUO   coast  OI    V/UlUUlUia.      ±U       a    'VL.*,-^   Iv,  ♦!,*.  tt^n^wal   At^rxaytmanta 

wier  to  secure  the  station  at  Buenaventura,  it  has    tnbuted  by  the  Mveral  departments. 

Wen  found  neoessaxy  to  revoke  a  former  permission        Santander  had  800  schools,  279  of  which 


Taan.  AMniaasm, 

1868 5,681 

1809 6,608 

1870 6,683 

18T1 13,238 
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were  public;  the  total  attendance  was  11,9Y4;  devotes  nearly  one-half  of  its  entire  revenne 

and  the  appropriations  for  their  support,  $81,-  to  the  oanse  of  education,  and  that  alone  af- 

470,  of  which  $58,010  were  from  the  State,  and  fords  sufficient  proof  that  the  present  adminis- 

the  remainder  contributed  by  the  various  dis-  tration  of  the  republic,  and  the  two  immedi- 

tricts.    There  were  100  schools  of  all  kinds  in  ately  preceding  it,  have  not  been  ignorant  of 

Tolima,  with  8,640  scholars.  the  maxim  that  the  education  of  the  people  is 

As  for  Panama,  public  instruction  is  report-  the  groundwork  of  prosperity, 

ed  to  be  in  as  forward  a  state  there  as  circum-  COLORADO.    The  officers  of  this  Territory 

stances  permit.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  as  follows:  Gk>vemor,  Edward  M.  McOook; 

1874  there  were  no  pubUc  schools  on  the  Secretary,  John  W.  Jenkins;  Judges  of  Su- 

isthmus;  and  in  September  sixteen  had  been  preme   Court,  Moses   Hallet   (Chief-Justice), 

established.  James  B.  Belford  and  E.  T.  Wells  (Associate 

The  actual  progress  attained  in  this  im-  Justices) ;  United  States  Attorney,  Si.  O.  Alle- 

portant  branch  wiU  be  better  seen  by  compar-  man ;  United  States  Marshal,  M.  A.  Sohaffen- 

mg  the  attendance  at  the  schools  in  Santander  burg ;  Assayer  U.  S.  Mint,  J.  F.  L.  Schirmer ; 

in  each  of  the  seven  years  (1869-74),  as  fol-  Surveyor-General,  T.  B.  Searight.     Colorado 

lows :  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  resort  for  invalids, 

T«n.                  AttoDdane*.  especislly  thosc  affllctcd  with  pulmonary  com- 

}^ JJ'*J7  plaints.    In  respect  to  climate,  the  Territory 

18T4 !'..*!.'!!!!!."!!!!!  13,'295  ^^7  ^  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  mountains 
-, —        and  plains.    The  former,  comprising  about  one- 

The  advantage  of  the  new  system  is  mani-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^«  Territory,  and  forming 

fested  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  ^^s  western  portion,  consists  of  a  suocesaion 

from  1870  to  1871 :  the  attendance  having  al-  of  perpetually  snow-olad  rmges  and  poak^ 

most  doubled  immediately.    The  expenditure  separated  by  beautrfal  and  fertile  vaUeys  and 

in  Santander,  at  the  end  of  1874,  for  public  V^^^.  vhich  are  from  7,000  to  9,000   feet 

instruction  was above  sea-level,  while  many  of  the  peaks  at- 

__    ^.  '    ^     -  _                             . _  ---  tain  an  altitude  of  nearly  15,000  feet.     It  is 

v^m  ^l  Steto°*!.Tf"?!! ;:;::;:::::;;   li:So  ^ell  watered  by  dear,  oold  rivers  and  streams. 

From  the  districts'!...! .' .'!    46,'857  which  are  rapid  in  theur  course,  and  abound 

^^^^                                   "tiMWT  ^^*^  speckled  trout.    The  forests  are  composed^ 

'  principallyof  pine  and  fir,  which  give  a  delight-' 

The  increase  in  the  attendance  at  school  in  fui  and  healthful  aroma  to  the  air.    Hot  and 

the  State  of  Cundinamarca  from  January  to  cold  miner^  springs,  possessing  a  great  variety 

August,  1874,  was  neariy  6,000,  or  almost  fifty  of  medicinal  virtues,  are  found  in  many  locali- 

per  cent. ;  that  from  July,  1872,  to  August,  ties.    The  atmosphere  is  a  little  moister  than 

1874,  was  14,515;  and  2«  new  schools  were  that  of  the  plains,  and  is  rare,  dear,  cool,  and 

opened  m  the  year  1878-'74.    Out  of  the  State  charged  with  an  unusual  amount  of  electricity, 

revenue  In  Oundinamarca,  $164,664  per  annum  xhis  region  is  unsurpassed,  in  its  endless  varietv 

are  expended  on  the  schools.  of  grand  and  beautiful  natural  scenery,  by  any 

The  national  Treasury  devotes  $317,120  year-  place  in  America.    Persons  desiring  to  escape 

ly  to  the  development  of  pubhc  instruction,  as  the  fatal  diseases  incident  to  large  towns  and 

follows:  cities  in  the  summer  months,  may  here  gain 

SubsMles  to  tee  Sjates....^.... ................  ISOO^^  not  only  health  and  comfort,  but  pleasure: 

Subsidy  to  the  National  Univenity,  the  Vaa-  fu^a^  „l,v  «•«  Ax«^  ^^  t>^*«« Jv*— . «i^  «•,   4.i> 

qiie«  Academy,  and  otber colleges... 117,120  tnose  who  are  lond  Of  botany  maytma  in  the 

abundant  flora  many  rare  and  most  beautiful 

'^^^^ $817,190  plants  and  flowers;  while  those  who  have  a 

And  this,  besides  the  renta  nominal  prM-  taste  for  mmeralogy  may  also  here  find  depos- 

legiada  recognized  by  the  Treasury  in  favor  of  ited  every  variety  of  the  base  and  preoions 

public  instruction,  and  amounting  to  $1,680,-  metals,  from  the  crude  iron-ore  to  the  delicate 

000,  which  is  punctually  paid.  frosted  wire-gold. 

In  almost  all  the  States  there  are  colleges  The  second  climatic  division  of  Colorado 

in  which  higher  instruction  is  given,  and  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion,  which  extends 

are  supported  out  of  private  incomes,  amount-  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  boon- 

ing  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,000,000  per  dary-line.     It  is  an  open  prairie,  or  plateau, 

annum.  which  varies  in  altitude  from  8,000  to  6,0O0 

There  are  in  Bogota  schools  of  engineering,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  watered 

natural  sciences,  arts,  and  trades ;  and  five  by  streams  rising  in  the  mountains,  which  are 

teachers  of  painting,  mu^io,  architecture,  sculpt-  all  swift  in  their  courses.    The  soU  is  dry  and 

ure,  and  engineering,  for  the  Yasquez  Acad-  alkaline,  free  from  boggy  and  marshy  places, 

emy,  were  to  be  brought  from  Europe.    Nor-  and  "  blossoms  as  the  rose "    with  a  great 

mal  schools  for  females,  and  several  new  com-  variety  of  flowers  during  the  spring  montba, 

mon  schools,  were  to  be  established  in  each  but  is  principally  covered  with  a  short,  tiiick 

State.  herbage,  called  buffalo-grass,  which  usually 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  it  would  ap-  dries  into  sweet  and  nutritious  hay  during  llie 

pear  that  each  State  in  the  Colombian  Union  month  of  August.    Trees  are  only  found  alon^ 
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th«  riFAr  or  creek  bottomB.  This  portion  has  a 
porey  rare,  dry  air,  bracing  and  exhilarating  in 
its  effectfl,  warmed  and  softened  by  the  rajs  of 
a  genial  ann,  which  is  seldom  shaded  by  donds 
or  hidden  by  storms,  subject  to  fireqaent  changes 
of  tem{)eratnre,  bat  nearly  free  from  dampness 
at  all  seasons,  fogs  and  dews  being  almost  un- 
Imown. 

Although  many  diseases  are  mitigated  or 
cared  by  residence  in  Oolorado,  the  climate  is 
pecoUarlj  faTorable  to  those  relating  to  the 
air-passages.  The  malady  called  the  hay-asth- 
ma has  noTer  been  known,  and  those  who  suffer 
amioally  from  this  distressing  disease  in  other 
climates  may  here  escape  every  symptom  of  it 
Persons  suffering  from  spasmodic  asthma  here 
&id  speedy  relief  The  most  desirable  place  of 
residence  for  consumptiTes  is  upon  the  plalus, 
▼ithin  twenty  miles  of  tiie  foot-hills,  for  this 
portion  ia  protected  from  the  dry  north  winds 
by  spurs  or  divides  from  the  main  range ;  and 
forthermore,  there  is  daily  an  interchange  of 
correnta  of  air  between  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains, similar  to  the  land  and  sea  breezes  upon 
the  beach.  The  mountain  air  is  moister, 
and^mingluig  with. the  dry  atmosphere  of  the 
plains,  relieves  it  of  any  harshness  it  may 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  of  Colorado  is 
foond  in  its  mines.  Recently  new  mining  dis- 
tricts have  been  opened,  and  promise  to  add 
largely  to  the  material  resources  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Probably  the  most  productive  of  th e  ne w 
districts  is  that  known  as  *'  Mount  Lincoln." 
on  whose  lofty  and  precipitous  slopes  untold 
wealth  has  been  unearthed  by  the  exertions  of 
the  resUeas  prospector.  The  deposits  are  essen- 
tially different  from  any  of  those  elsewhere 
made  known  among  the  mountains  of  Colorado, 
and  form  a  valuable  and  most  interesting  feat- 
nre  of  its  mineral  resources.  The  ores  are 
found  in  limestone  formations  which  compose 
the  exterior  crust  of  the  mountain,  and  in 
layers,  or  strata  (dipping  to  the  east  and  into 
the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees), 
making  the  process  of  extraction  easy,  and, 
from  their  great  extent  and  richness,  highly 
profitable.  The  principal  mine,  and  one  highly 
characteristic  of  the  limestone  region,  is  the 
^  Moose  '^  mine.  This  mine,  discovered  in  the 
&11  of  1871,  has  produced  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  high-grade  ore,  which  has  given  a 
desirable  impetus  to  the  mining  interest  of 
Park  Coonty.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  an 
argentiferous  galena  with  copper  pyrites. 

The  Territory  has  an  efficient  system  of  pub- 
lic schools.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  two 
Tears,  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $1,200. 
There  are  25  connty  superintendents.  Nearly 
all  of  the  public  school-houses  have  been  built 
once  1869.  In  1874  there  were  243  school  dis- 
tricts, 180  schools,  and  125 school-houses;  num- 
ber of  persons  from  five  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  14,417 ;  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
7,456 ;  average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for 


each  pupil,  $3.12 ;  average  monthly  salary 
paid  male  teachers,  $62;  female,  $51 ;  value  of 
school-houses,  $260,183 ;  average  rate  of  tax- 
ation for  school  purposes,  8.77  mills;  total 
school-fund,  exclusive  of  bonds  issued  for  build- 
ing purposes,  $187,557. 
The  following  railroads  are  now  in  operation : 


M 


89 


Kansas  Paciflc,  connectlnff  Northern  Colorado  with 
St  Lonis  and  Chicago,  within  oar  territorial  bonn- 

^dary. siq 

Deaver  Paclflc,  forming  a  oonnecdon  with  the  Union 
Paciflc Continental  Ballway. 106 

Denver  A  Rio  tinuide  (narrow  guuge)  on  its  way  to 
the  Mexican  coa»t,  connecthagNortnem  and  South- 
ern Colondo iss 

Colorado  Central,  opening  np  the  great  gold  and  Bllver 
region 41 

EanMs  Pacific,  Kit  Carson  &  Fort  Lvon,  opening: 
np  the  old  overland  Santa  F6  and  Arkansas  River 
trail,  and  the  rich  country  of  Southern  Colorado... 

Denver  A  Boulder  Yalley,  from  Denver  to  Erie, 
Valfflont.  and  Boulder,  opening  the  rich  mineral 
rurlon  of  Caribou  and  Gold  HUL 

Golden  &  Julesburg,  completed  to  Longnont,  trav- 
ersiog  the  flue  fhrming  yalleya  of  Northern  Colo- 
rado     80 

Total. "55 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  number  of  merchant-vessels  and  amonnt 
of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  several  customs 
districts  and  ports  of  the  United  States,  Jnne 
80,  1B74,  are  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment. Bj  the  act  of  April  18,  18T4,  canal  and 
other  boats  employed  on  inland  waters,  witli 
few  exceptions,  are  exempt  from  enroHment 
and  license:. 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire , 

H  aseachusetti. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Viiilnla 

Nonh  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MlssiBSlppi 

Lonlvlana.*. 

Texas 


YmmIi. 


Total  00  the  Atbmtic  and  Gulf 

coasts 

Total  on  the  Western  rivers.. 
Total  on  the  Northern  lakes.. 
Total  on  the  Fadflc  coasts.. . 


Unrigged  vesaelsnot  reported 


Aggr^;atein  1874 

Aggregate  in  1978  (including 
unrigged  Teseels) 

Increaiie  In  1974  over  1978. . . . 


8,SS1 

6S 

2,568 

874 

886 

1,1S4 

6.051 

S,085 

197 

l.BOO 

47S 

682 

279 

195 

63 

287 

99 

94 

572 

806 


21,466 
1,664 
4,888 
1,125 


28,997 
2,986 


81,928 

81,684 


666.842.69 

11,870.18 

468,878.10 

86,266.86 

96,817.44 

94,689.24 

1,026,028.66 

808,642.18 

18,688.88 

142,207.66 

28,196.60 

29,628.64 

7,406.91 

8,142.48 

9,291.84 

9,688.78 

7,909.41 

8,868.66 

60,961.71 

11,996.27 


2,967,716.80 
878,464.69 
758,886.84 
164,418.90 


4,264,487.72 
881,446.00 


4,606,888.72 
4,468,046.81 


127,886.91 


The  value  of  the  total  imports  from  and  of  total 
exports  to  the  varions  foreign  countries  for  each 
of  the  three  years,  ending  Jnne  80th,  was  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.  (For  further 
details,  »ee  Finaxoe8  or  thb  United  States, 
in  tibis  volume.) 
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COUNTRIES. 


S.  ITAI.T  Ain>  BioLT : 

ImportB. 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

S.6BXICS: 

Impoits, 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

31  Tmumi ; 

Impoita. 

Dpmes tic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

S.  HxxxGo: 

Import*. 

Domestic  exports 

Foreign  exports '. 

18.  CiKTBAX.  AxKBiCAir  Statxs  : 

Imports.^ /... 

Domestle  exports * 

Foreign  exports 

21  Oim  AXD  Sax  Domsoo: 

Imports 

Domestic  exports. 

Fofdgn  exports 

2&  UsrrxD  Statxs  of  Colombia  : 

Im  ports.., 

Domestic  exports. 

Foreign  exports 

SSL  Bbaxo.,  ABoxumni  Rspvauo,  Ubuouat,  akd  Yxnxzuxla  : 

Imports. 

Domestic  exports .' 

Foreign  exports s 

an  Pmr  ahx>  Cbiu: 

Imports 

Doinestle  exports 

Forelsin  exports. 


CSAnnriaa  Jmlawdbi 

Imports , 

Domestic  exports .... 
Foreign  export* 

S.  CUha  avx»  Jatax: 

Imports. 

Domeftic  exports 

Foreign  exports 

aa  All  othxb  Couhtbiu  : 

Impoirt«>~ 

Domestic  exports . . . . . 
For«ii:n  exi>OTts 


Total  laffOBTS 


TOTAI.  DOHESTXC  EXTOBTS. 


1878. 


Total  Fobsxon  Exfobts $22,709,749 


$7,682,191 

6,488,718 

18,408 

807,761 
71,700 


866,719 

1,909,448 

6,995 

8^446,668 
8,182,981 

1,609,044 

1,406,666 
71,060 

1,617,961 

8,826,747 

244,282 

6,689,449 

4,496,268 

181^1 

42,701,742 

8,809,946 

808,968 

2,898,804 
10,666,682 

279,691 

1,286,820 

620,296 

48,469 

86,927,778 

12,077,224 

1,846,212 

6,286,789 

8,890,26:S 

164,801 


1878. 


$640,888,766 


$549,219,718 


$7,974,642 

7,241,097 

54,662 

418,604 
61,879 


1.184,018 

1,642,062 

10,968 

16,4a0,22& 
4,084,816 
2,846,847 

1,981,822 

1,279,829 

68,220 

2,260.425 

4,864,246 

416,967 

6,410,964 

6,817,001 

296,666 

49,717,247 

11,916,260 

487,210 

2.276.258 

6,649,616 

227,690 

1,816,270 

664,ias 

48,066 

86,446,814 

16,000,761 

2,775,498 

6,824,940 

8,848,193 

296,704 


1874. 


$668,617,147 


$649,182,668 


$28,149,611 


$8,499,294 

8,878,666 

4,019 

484,168 
82,666 


786,877 

2,649,498 

9,068 

18,289,905 
4,078,679 
1,980,691 

2,896,012 

1,880,616 

82,916 

1,988,177 

4,780,889 

201,401 

7,749,488 

5,128,846 

286,499 

56,426,680 

18,640,646 

476,695 

1,922,846 

5,249,021 

166,876 

1.017,172 

623.280 

26,848 

•24,648,852 

+10,608,072 

^2,875,777 

1,468.685 

918.254 

2,218 


$595,861,248 


$698,089,054 


$23,780,888 


*  Inclading  Hoog-Kong,  $449,289.        t  Inclading  Hong-KoDg,  $7,070,800.        t  Inclnding  Hong-EoDg,  12,810,206. 


CONCHA,  Don  Manuel  de  la,  Marquis  of 
Dooro  and  the  Havana,  a  Spanish  general  and 
stctesman,  bom  at  Madrid  in  1794 ;  died  from 
wotiods  received  in  battle  before  Estella,  at 
Martemuro,  Jane  28, 1874.  He  first  saw  ser- 
nce  in  the  War  of  Independence  nnder  Napo- 
It^m  I.,  and  in  1816  sailed  for  the  Spanish  South 
American  colonies,  "which  were  then  in  revolt, 
aod  in  that  troublesome  and  difficult  conflict 
diftinguished  himself  as  a  skillful  soldier  under 
£:4)artero.  Returning  to  Spain  in  1624,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  Oarlist  War  on  the  side  of  Queen 
Maria  Christina.  He  was  sticcessively  commis^ 
Booed  brigadier  and  mi^or-general  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  at  its  close  was  elected  a  deputj*  to 
the  Cortes  from  the  city  of  Cadi?.  In  the 
Cortes  he  was  at  first  a  supporter  of  Espartero, 
but  after  his  defeat  he  advocated  the  adminis- 


tration of  Narvaez.  In  June,  1848,  he  was 
made  commandant  of  Valencia  and  Murcia, 
and,  bj  his  rapid  movements,  compelled  the 
insurgents  of  Saragossa  to  capitulate,  and  oc- 
oilpied  Barcelona  in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 
In  February,  1844,  he  suppressed  a  new  insur- 
rection at  Cartagena  so  promptly  and  wisely 
that  he  was  appointed  Captain-General  of 
Catalonia.  He  put  down  the  Carlists  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  proclaimed  both  Don  Carlos 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  traitors  and 
outlaws.  In  1847,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dif- 
ferences with  Portugal,  he  proceeded  to  the 
frontier  with  6,000  picked  troops  and  occupied 
Oporto.  The  same  year  he  accompanied  Queen 
Maria  Christina  to  Paris,  and,  returning  to  Mad- 
rid, took  his  seat  in  the  Cortes  among  the 
ultra-Conservatiyes.    In  1849  he  went  to  Italy 
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with  the  Spanish  troops  designed  to  aid  .the  situated  on  the  Yahnaseda  road,  at  the  foot  of 
Pope,  and  on  coining  back  was  reinvested  with  the  Galdames  Heights,  and  on  the  17th  he  was 
the  captain-generalcj'  he  had  formerly  held,  at  Orduna.    On  arriving  at  the  latter  place  h« 
Gktnerfid  Concha  next  took  a  leading  part  in  the  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  Oarlists,  who  it 
insorreotion  of  1854.    He  signed  the  address,  seems  were  taken  hj  surprise.    On  the  16th 
which  was  the  signal  for  that  outbreak,  ana  the  marshal  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Eepe- 
was  ordered  into  exile  in  the '  Oanary  Isles,  jo,  and  informed  the  inhabitants  that  if  a  shot 
The  wily  soldier,  however,  preferred  going  to  was  fired  he  would  not  leave  one  stone  stand- 
France,  whence  he  was  soon  enabled  to  return  ing  in  the  place,  which  threat,  together  with 
by  the  progress  of  the  popular  uprising.    Ar-  the  presence  of  the  army,  proved  effectiud.  On 
riving  at  Saragossa  he  was  placed  by  the  Junta  the  19th  he  reached  Vittoria,  the  soene  of 
in  command  of  the  insurrection,  which  speedily  Wellington's  victory^  and  on  the  6th  of  Jane 
resulted  in  the  exile  of  Queen  Maria  Ohristina.  gained  Logrono.    Marshal  Oonoha  contiDaed 
the  downfall  of  Narvaez,  and  the  triumph  of  marching  into  Navarre  with  .the  view  of  estab- 
Espartero.    His  friends  being  now  in  power,  lishing  a  fortified  line  which  would  prevent  the 
Oeneral  Ooncha  was  restored  to  all  his  former  Oarlists  advancing  beyond  that  province,  while 
honors,  made  Director-General  of  the  Artillery,  he  protected  the  roads  to  the  capital.    His 
and  finally  marshal    He  continued  in  the  en-  strategy  had*so  far  forced  the  Oarlists  to  ahan- 
Joyment  of  his  titles  after  O'Donnell  overthrew  don  Durango  and  to  retire  to  Estella,  where 
Espartero  in  1856,  but  he  was  deprived  of  them  they  established  three  intrenched  lines.   The 
by  Narvaez,  who  forced  him  to  live  aloof  from  roads  being  impracticable  for  heavy  artillerj, 
politics.    The  veteran  was  living  in  retirement^  Marshal  Ooncha  was  obliged  to  suspend  opera- 
when,  during  the  troubles  of  1868,  Queen  Isa-  tions  for  a  time  against  Estella,  which  he  con- 
bella  ll.  called  him  to  form  a  ministry.    The  stantly  menaced.    His  force  numbered  88,000 
revolution  was  meanwhile  making  progress,  but  men,  with  eighty-seven  pieces  of  artillery,  while 
he  believed  that  it  might  be  suppressed  if  the  that  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  24^000, 
Queen  would  return  to  Madrid  and  send  away  commanded  by  Don  Oarlos  in  person.    On  the 
her  friend  Marfori.    This  she  refused  to  do,  and  25th  of  June  he  began  the  attack  on  Estella, 
Marshal  Ooncha  handed  her  his  resignation  at  and  on  the  28th,  while  encouraging  his  troops 
the  frontier,  after  instructing  the  officers  of  the  to  resist  the  bold  defense  of  the  Oarlists,  he  was 
Madrid  garrison  to  oppose  no  longer  the  popu-  shot  just  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  and  was 
lar  movement    After  the  revolution  of  1868,  borne  by  a  gdlant  lieutenant  of  hussars  to  an 
Marshal  Ooncha,  already  in  his  seventy-fifth  inn  at  Abarznza,  where  he  died  in  a  few  min- 
year,  had  remained  in  retirement  until  the  utes.    A  brave  soldier,  and  humane  as  brave, 
spring  of  1874,  when  the  successes  attained  by  his  errors  of  former  years  were  covered  by  the 
the  Oarlists  had  alarmed  Serrano  so  greatly  halo  of  glory  which  surrounded  him  in  his  last 
that  he  summoned  the  veteran  soldier,  though  hours. 

in  his  eightieth  year,  to  take  command  of  the  OONGREG-ATIONALISTS.  At  the  meet- 
army  and  lead  them  to  battle  against  his  pld  ing  of  the  National  Oouncil  of  the  Oongrega- 
foes.  Bilbao,  which  had  been  for  some  time  tional  Ohurches  in  the  United  States,  held  in 
Invested  by  Don  Oarlos,  was  first  to  be  relieved,  October,  1874,  the  Secretary  presented  a  com* 
as  its  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  parative  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
straits.  Taking  command  as  promptly  as  of  churches  for  that  year,  and  of  those  of  1871, 
old,  Marshal  Ooncha  left  Madrid  April  lltii,  when  the  last  National  Oouncil  was  held.  It 
and,  arriving  at  the  seat  of  war,  advanced  with  showed  a  net  increase,  in  three  years,  of  204 
20,000  men  against  the  enemy.  Acting  with  churches.  The  number  of  churches  organixed 
masterly  skill,  he  assailed  the  enemy  in  the  rear  during  the  period  was  413,  but  209  churches; 
while  Serrano  attacked  him  in  front,  and  at  once  on  the  list  had  been  dropped.  Nearly  alii 
the  same  time  succeeded  in  joining  his  forces  of  the  churches  dropped  were  in  the  reoentl/- 
with  those  of  that  commander.  The  Oarlists  settled  but  not  in  tne  most  recently-settled 
fought  bravely,  but  were  overmatched  by  this  States,  and  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  changed 
strategy  and  hastily  abandoned  their  positions,  in  population.  The  existing  churches  might  b« 
Marshfid  Ooncha  entered  the  beleaguered  city,  grouped  by  locality  thus:  In  the  New  England 
as  he  had  promised  to  do,  on  the  national  festi-  States,  1,451 ;  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
yal  of  the  2d  of  May.  amid  the  acclamations  of  Pennsylvania,  840 ;  from  the  eastern  boundary 
the  people.  Being  placed  in  supreme  command  of  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  River,  863 ;  west  di 
of  the  Northern  Axmy,  Ooncha  now  determined  the  Mississippi  ^excluding  the  Pacific  States)^ 
to  follow  up  his  successes,  and  by  driving  the  662 ;  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  7o  j 
OarUsts  to  a  small  district  destitute  of  resources  in  the  Southern  States  (exclusive  of  Missouri)^ 
place  them  entirely  in  his  power.  Leaving  BU-  54.  More  than  one-half  the  increase  of  ohurche^ 
bao.  May  11th,  he  reached  Portugalete  the  same  (124  churches)  had  been  gained  in  the  foa^ 
day  and  stopped  there  for  the  night.  On  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wiscoo^ 
12th  he  entered  Somorrostro,  then  infested  by  sin.  The  gain  in  the  Southern  States  (not  ini 
Oarlist  bands  which  collected  customs  duties  eluding  Missouri)  had  been  twelve  ohurches^ 
and  levied  contributions  in  rations  and  money.  The  net  gain  in  church-members  had  beei] 
On  the  18tb  he  marched  to  Sopuerta,  whidi  is  17,161,  an  annual  average  of  5,720.    The  an^ 
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niul  average  increase  for  the  preceding  fifteen  Piigrims  and  of  tbe  Clinton  Avenne  Oongrega- 

jeftrs  had  been  6,554.    The  present  report  did  tional  Church.     An  address,  expressing  the 

not  include  the  additions  made  in  the  revivals  views  of  these  meetings,  and  their  objeotions  to 

of  the  previoos  winter.    The  additions  by  pro-  the  principle  of  action  adopted  by  Plymouth 

feison  of  faith  during  the  three  years  had  been  Church,  was  sent  to  that  church.    Plymouth 

40,iS2.    The  gain  in  members  was  distributed  Church  objected  to  the  tone  of  the  address, 

peograpbically  as  follows :  In  New  England,  and  made  a  reply  to  it,  in  which  it  was  inti- 

1,245 ;  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn-  mated  that  the  remonstrating  churches  had 

evlrania,  8,358 ;  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  passed  judgment  and  condemnation  upon  the 

Ohio  to  the  western  boundaries  of  the  first  tier  case  without  fairly  examining  it.    The  remon- 

of  States  beyond  Missouri,  10,092 ;  in  the  South-  strating  churches  replied  with  a  letter,  explain- 

em  States  (not  including  Missouri),  1,245 ;  in  ing  their  motives,  repellhag  the  imputation  that 

the  Western  and  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  they  were  offensive,  and  making  inquiry  as  to 

1282.   The  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  the  position  which  Plymouth  Church  held  in 

had  increased  11,089.    The  benevolent  oontri-  the  case.    Plymouth  Church  replied,  embody* 

botions  had  been  imperfectly  reported.    The  ing  in  its  letter  an  extract  from  its  manual, 

e.<tifflates  did  not  include  the  large  amounts  first  published  in  1848,  in  which  was  afiSrmed 

given  by  individuals.     The  report  of   1874  in  substance  its  enthre  independence  of  all 

Ahoved  on  increase  of  $259,260.24  over  that  other  churches  *^  in  regard  to  its  faith,  order, 

of  1871.    The  amounts  raised  for  the  home  and  discipline."    It  was  held  by  tiie  remon- 

expenses  of  the  churches  were  not  included  in  strating  churches  that  such  independence  bad 

the  calculation.    Of  $1,213,816  of  contribn*  never   been  claimed  by  the   Congregational 

tions,  reported  in  1873,  $856,883.19  had  come  Churches  of  America.     Further  correspond- 

froffl  the  New  England  States.    The  State  of  ence  was  had,  with  a  view  of  discussing  by 

Arbnaas  had  been  dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  fraternal  conference,  or  by  a  council,  in  the 

tbe  States  of  Nevada  and  West  Virginia  and  call  of  which  the  complaining  diurches  and 

tbe  Territory  oi  Idaho  had  been  added.    Tlie  Plymouth  Church  should  join,  the  following 

nomher  of  theological  seminaries  in  1874  was  questions : 

seren  (or  the  same  as  in  1871).     In  1871  they  i.  j^oes  the  order  and  usage  of  Congreeationia 

hid  thirty-two  professors;  m  1874,  thirty-five;  churches  pennit  a  member,  who  baa  entered  into 

in  1871  they  had  eleven  lecturers;  in  1874,  six-  public  covenant  with  a  ohurcn,  to  terminate  his  rela- 

teen ;  in  1871  they  had  272  students;  in  1874,  ^io***  ^ith  that  oburohby  his  own  volition  or  act,  bo 

327.  ^^^  ^^  action  on  the  part  of  the  church  is  requiaite 

1  p^»..^;i  ^#  r\^ ^ »A  -.^1  nv  ..  I.       ^^t.  ^  8^ch  termination  or  memberBhip? 

A  touncil  (^  Congregational  Churches  met  2.  Was  the  action  of  Plymouth  (fhurch  on  the  Slat 

in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  24th,  to  October,  1873,  in  dropping  a  member  Mainat  whom 

consider  questions  which  were  submitted  to  it  grave  and  apecifio  onargei  had  been  formally  pre- 

wnceming  the  nature  and  terms  of  membership  »wited,  an  action  in  acoordanoe  with  the  uaagea  of 

^  the  principle,  of  fellowdiip  to  the  0^1  S^Tr?S?o'?lS^tCliI^K:?  ""'*"'"'■ 
ntional  churches.    The  occasion  for  summon- 

%  the  Coundi  was  given  in  certain  action  of  Plymouth  Church  was  also  invited  to  give  its 
Pljmonth  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  a  case  of  disci-  adhesion  to  the  following  declaration  on  church- 
pline,  to  which  two  neighboring  churches  took  fellowship,  to  the  principle  of  which  it  was  con- 
exception  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  ac-  sidered  to  have  committed  itself  in  one  of  its 
carding  to  the  principles  of  Congregational  letters :  "  Whenever  any  church  shall  openly 
ebnreh  government  and  usage. '  A  member  of  and  avowedly  change  the  essential  conditions 
Pijmonth  Church  had  ceased  to  unite  with  it  upon  which  it  was  puhlioly  received  into  the 
in  wonbip  and  to  attend  its  meetings  in  1869.  fellowship  of  neighboring  churches,  it  is  their 
H«  cLdmed  that  he  had  thereby  withdrawn  rights  either  by  individu^  action,  or  by  coun- 
Mmself  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  church,  cil,  to  withdraw  their  fellowship."  Plymouth 
AhoQt  four  years  afterward,  charges  were  Church  asked  for  modifications  in  the  statement 
brooght  against  him  for  conduct  unworthy  a  of  the  points  to  be  submitted  to  the  CouncU, 
chtuth-member.  They  were  not  pressed  for  and  the  imposition  of  conditions  to  the  calling 
tn^ ;  hut  st  the  annual  meeting  of  the  church,  of  it,  which  the  other  churches  did  not  feel  at 
October  81,  1878,  the  name  of  this  member  liberty  to  grant.  The  remonstrating  churches, 
va»  called  in  examining  the  rolls  of  the  church,  therefore,  determined  to  call  the  Council  alone. 
»d  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  charges  Invitations  to  attend  the  Council  were  sent  out 
vtt  annoonced.  The  explanation  was  made  to  to  seventy-nine  churches  and  seventeen  minis- 
tiienneeting  that  he  was  no  longer  a  member  ters  not  settled  over  churches.  The  Council 
of  the  church.  Although  this  was  the  first  met  in  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational 
Public  notice  that  had  b^n  given  of  his  with-  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  was  constituted  by  the 
^rtwal,  the  case  was  dropped  without  further  election  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of 
P'^i^c^^dinga,  and  the  member's  name  was  New  Havon,  Conn.,  as  moderator ;  Judge 
stricken  from  the  rolls.  The  attention  of  the  Charles  J.  Walker,  as  assistant-moderator;  the 
aeigbboring  churches  was  called  to  this  action  Rev.  Alonzo  Qnmt,  D.  D.,  of  New  Bedford, 
V  presenting  novel  and  singular  features.  It  Mass.,  as  scribe ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Meserve, 
vas  discassed  at  meetings  of  the  Church  of  the  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  as  assistant-scribe.    Two 
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of  the  charohes  invited  had  declined  to  be  rep-       When  a  rejfuUr  complaint  ia  made  against  sack  i 

reBentcd.     The  delegates  who  were  present  P®"'**?,^^*^^  ^T""  ^'^?  "^^^iV^  be  violates  the 

,     ,       .Y        ,  ^\      -  ^^^^^  a*«4.«-     T>i5^^.,*u  1*^8  o^  the  Church,  and  eapeciaUy  when  the  oom- 
had  gathered  from  fourteen  States.    Plymouth      j^j^^  jg  tj,at  ho  haa  cironlatod  and  promoted  wao- 

Ohurch  was  invited  to  declare  its  views  orally  dala  derogatory  to  the  Chiiatian  integrity  of  the 

before  the  Council  on  the  questions  presented  pastor  ana  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  Church, 

by  its  pastor  and  such  committee  as  it  might  the  oonsidoration  that  he  has  long  ago  forwiken  the 

appoint,  and  by  the  same  committee  to  convey  ^^i""^^  "  ^/^^  an  aggravation  of  Eis  i^ged  fadt. 
-aJTu  i«*L««,««;v«  «^«^»««:.«..«k^.^f{^n  ^^f^^J\        1^  regard  to  the  l\itnre  relations  between  then 

such  information  concerning  the  action  referred  churches  and  Plymouth  Church,  we  express  our  hopi 

to  in  those  questions  as  the  Uouncil  might  re-  that  the  very  eztraordinair  proceeding  which  gave 

quest.     It  declined  to  appear,  ^^  lest,"  as  it  re-  occasion  for  the  corresponaenoe  and  for  t^is  Counctl 

plied   in   its  letter,  "by   our  acceptance   we  ^fii  n<>t  be  a  precedent  for  the  guidance  of  that 

Should  seem  to  renounce  our  conscientious  con-  Sll!i^L^l7ifK?'r«n«?i^H^^^^^ 

...  J.        •^vj  i^^<*  oeedmjps  will  i>e  repeated,  we  snoula  leel  that  the 

victions  and  to  withdraw  our  solemn  testimony  disregard  of  the  first  principles  involved  in  the  ide« 

against  the  violation  of  Ohristian  liberty,  cour-  of  ohuroh-membership  and  the  idea  of  the  fellowship 

tesy,  and  equity,  which  has  characterized  the  of  churches  with  each  other,  would  require  the 

calling  of  this  Council  and  the  steps  which  led  Jtrongest  possible  protest    But  the  oommunicatioQ 

toitlndlest  weahonldeatablish  .  precedent  J~?ee'^«n^a?d°"d',^lSiSS?.$?hJi"iX^^^^ 

fuU  of  danger  to  smaller  churches,  as  encour-  [hat  such  deviation  from  the  orderly  course  of  di- 

aging  irregular  and  unwarrantable  proceedings  cipline  will  not  be  repeated.    The  accused  person  in 

on  the  part  of  strong  churches,  which  the  that  case  has  not  been  retained  in  the  church,  nor 

weaker  party  might  afterward,  by  the  force  of  commended  to  any  other  church. 
^.,-  ^^^tL^^J!  v^^«.«,»«ii^*i   ♦7  J!v«^^«a  )»     T«         "©  recito   some  of  those  declarations  from  toe 

our  example,  be  compelled  to  condone.      In  piy^oath  Church  which  eucourago  the  hope  we 

the  same  letter,  the  church  made  some  ex-  have  expressed :  ^*  We  rejoice,"  savs  the  Plymouth 

planations  of  its  position  on  the  subject  of  Church,  **  to  live  in  affectionate  fellowship  with  til 

church-fellowship,   which  were  subsequently  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  esnccudly  with 

referred  to  in  the  decision  of  the  Council  as  i^^^JJ^'i  Vu.  '?«^i  S^tTa}ii^  nSl.  l^^'iSr'ii 

V*        X  _x*^       j.4.tia  J  'A  iiolaincr  to  the  same  faitn  and  order,  not  onirm 

havmg,  to  a  certain  extent,  influenced  its  ac-  things  fundamental  but  in  things  less  essential  jet 

tion.     The  first  business  was  to  determine  dear  to  us  by  conviction  or  association.  *  •  *  *  We 

whether  the  Council  was  a  mutual,  an  ex-part&j  cheerfully  admit  that  whenever  any  church  shall 

or  an  advisory  one.    It  was  decided  to  be  an  openly  and  avowedly  change  the  essential  conditiona 

advisory  Ooimcil.     Its  discussions  were  con-  upon  which  it  was  publicly  received  into  the  fellow- 

J     1  J  %     XV  X  **^*^'^**«''""''   ".'"*"  *'""  Bhip  of  neighbormg  churches,  or  shall  by  flaijraDt 

ducted  for  the  most  part  in  secret  session.      ^  neglect  exert  a  pernicious  and  immoral  influence 

The  decision  of  the  Council  was  embodied  m  upon  the  community,  or  upon  sister  churches,  it  is 

a  formal  document.    It  reviewed  the  circum-  their  rif  ht  either  by  individual  action  or  by  oouncil 

stances  which  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Coun-  y>  ^jf>?™^  their  fellowship.    We  hold  that  prooed. 

cil  and  the  preliminary  correspUnce  which  i^^fn'S^^at?  i^n/Va^sfnaXVn'qTi;^^^^^^^^^ 

took  place  between  the  churcbes  calling  it  ana  show  that  the  evil  is  real,  that  the  causes  of  it  are 

Plymouth  Church.     In  respect  to  that  part  of  within  the  control  of  the  church,  that  the  evil  is  not 

the  correspondence  in  which  a  reference  of  the  *  transient  evil,  such  as  may  befaJl  any  church,  hat 

points  of  difference  to  the  advice  of  a  Council  ^imS  "^'^^  ^^  tending  to  increase  rather  than 
was  sought,  it  said :  ^\°jle  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  coromnni. 

^  We  And  on  the  part  of  Plymouth  Church  no  defl-  cation  from  Plymouth  Church  is  entirely  subseouent 
nite  expression  either  of  consent  or  refusal.  Yet,  to  the  case  as  it  stood  upon  the  oonvemngoithtsj 
inasmuch  as  the  Plymouth  Church  did  not  distinctly  Council,  when  the  Plymouth  Church,  by  its  action 
refuse  to  unite  on  a  reference  to  a  Council,  we  cannot  of  December  5th,  had  declared  itself  responsible  for 
but  reffret  that  the  complaining  churches  did  not  no  other  church,  and  no  other  chnrxsh  for  it,  in  re- 
urge  their  request  till  a  refusal  or  an  evasion  should  spect  to  doctrine,  order,  and  discipline,  which  sctioo,  j 
have  become  unequivocal.  as  interpreted  in  the  circumstances  then  existiogi 
On  the  main  questions  on  which  advice  was  l«»plicd  a  withdrawal  to  the  eround  of  total,  indj 
sought,^  it  pronounced  the  following  judgment  ^jlX'eTuUe;^^^  ^""^^  fraternally  judged 
and  opmions :  These  professions  on  the  part  of  Plymouth  Chnrek 

We  say  distinctly  that  the  idea  of  membership  in  may  be  accepted  b^  other  churches  as  indicating;  itt| 

a  Congregational  Church  is  the  idea  of  a  covenant  be-  intention  to  maintain  an  efficient  disdpline,  and  tSj 

tween  the  individual  member  and  the  church ;  that  regard  the  mutual  responsibility  of  onurches.    AG 

by  virtue  of  that  covenant  the  member  is  responsible  the  same  time,  the  Council  feels  constrained  to  dH 

to  the  church  for  bis  conformity  to  the  law  of  Christ,  dare  that  these  declarations  seem  to  us  inconsisteil 

and  the  church  is  responsible  for  him ;  and  that  this  with  the  resolution  of  interpretation  adopted  If 

responsibility  does  not  cease  till  the  church,  by  some  Plymouth  Church,  December  6^  1878,  and  with  other 

formal  and  corporate  act,  has  declared  the  dissolution  acts  and  statements  appearing  m  the  published  do^ 

of  the  covenant.    The  covenant  may  be  broken  bv  umcnts.    We  think  that  the  action  of  that  church,^ 

the  member.    He  may  oifend,  and,  when  duly  ad-  as  presented  in  those  documents,  if  unmollifle 

monished,  may  give  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  re-  would  justifj^  these  churches  in  withdrawing  fello 

pentance.    In  that  case,  he  is  cut  off  from  commun-  ship.  Vet,  inasmuch  as  the  Plymouth  Church  seeifl 

ion ;  the  Church  having  given  its  testimony  is  no  to  us  to  admit^  in  its  commnnication  to  us,  the  Coi 

longer  responsible  for  him,  and  he  can  be  restored  gregational  prmciples  of  disciplme  and  fellowshii 

only  by  the  removal  of  the  censure.    Voluntary  ab-  we  advise  tne  churches  convening  this  Council 

sence  of  a  resident  member  from  the  communion  of  miuntain  with  it  the  relations  of  fellowship  as  hei 

the  Church,  and  from  its  public  worship,  docs  not  tofore,  in  the  hope  that  Plymouth  Church  may  ss 

dissolve  the  covenant,  but  is  a  reasonable  ground  of  isfy  these  churches  of  its  aceeptanoo  of  the  priac 

admonition,  and,  if  persisted  in,  of  final  censure.  pies  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  disavow. 
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Tbe  sixth  ITfUumal  Council  of  the  CongrO'  present  oontribntions  to  union  societies.  These 
^tional  Churehea  in  the  United  Statee  (or  the  propositions  were  not  approved  by  the  Oonncil. 
wcond,  counting  from  the  organization  of  the  A  resolution  was  adopted,  commending  aU 
Coancil  as  a  permanent  body  at  Oberlin,  O.,  in  the  benevolent  societies  to  the  continued  con« 
1871),  met  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  fidence  and  support  of  the  churches,  and  de- 
30tL  The  Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  of  Con-  daring  *^  that  no  proposal  of  union,  necessaiilj 
iMcticnt,  was  ohoaen  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  in  the  future,  need,  in  the  intermediate  time, 
George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  I.  £.  lessen  the  contributions  to  their  various  ob- 
Dwinell,  D.  D.,  were  chosen  assistant-modera-  jects."  A  paper,  by  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Coe,  D.  D., 
tors.  Attention  was  given  chiefly  to  the  con-  on  "  Christian  Comity  between  Denominations 
slderatioB  of  the  report  of  the  committee  in  the  Home  Field,"  called  attention  to  an  agree- 
uppointed  at  the  preceding  meeting  on  tbe  ment  which  had  been  made  a  short  time  before 
c<)D9olidation  of  the  beneydfent  societies  sup-  between  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
ported  by  the  Congregational  churches.  The  sions  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
inain  provisions  of  the  plan  supported  by  the  icon  Home  Missionary  Society,  for  the  purpose 
ouounittee  were  adopted  aa  follows :  of  avoiding  rivalry  in  establishing  churches  in 

I.  Thitfortheworkof  foreignmissionsthe  Amer-  sparsely-populated  districts.  It  had  often  hap- 
icM  Bo4ni  of  CommisBionerB  for  Foreign  Miseions  P©ned  that  the  agents  of  different  denomma- 
be  ttrnestk  oommended  to  the  churobes;  and  that  tions  had  undertaken  to  build  up  two  or  more 
it  U  idvised  that  tbe  funda  which  formerly  were  churches,  in  neighborhoods  which  could,  at 
wfitributed  byour  ch^es  to  the  operaUona  in  ^ost,  competently  support  but  one.  Thus, 
Mrtl  Unds,  through  the  Amencan  and  Foreign  „^„^ '  i  „JLi,  ^»^««,«„«»s^«o  ^^«<.4.»,.»i«.  a,. 
fetian  iTnion,  bl  added  to  the  contributions  or-  several  weak  congregations,  constantly  de- 
iiurilr  made  to  that  board.  pendent  upon  the  missionary  organizations  for 

II.  That  for  the  work  amon^  the  fireedmen  of  our  help,  had  been  started  in  places  where  a  sin- 
!i3<I,  heretofore  carried  on  with  so  much  efficiency  ^le  congregation,  of  either  denomination,  might 
iad  wccess  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa-  1,^^^  austained  an  independent  existence,  and 

SrJX;jn^-c^^^^^^^                '        ""  ^^-^^^^'  A^i^^r  4?-?^^^  the  PrUy. 

ni.  That  the  Council  heartily  approve  of  the  con-  tenan  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the  £xec- 

f^lldation  already  effected  between  the  American  utive  Committee  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 

Eiocation  Society  and  the  College  Society,  and  gionary  Society  had  consented  that  they  would 

•  -Tthe  churchw  ^"^^*'''  ^       generous  sup-  mutually  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  inter- 

'  iv.  That  for  the  Ordinary  home  missionary  work  fjrence  of  this  kind  with  each  other's  work ; 

tilt  AmericsD  Home  Miaaionarr  Society  la  deserv-  that,  so  far  as  they  could  control  operations, 

-JT  of  vigorona  support,  and  tnat  in  the  Judgment  neither  board  should  hereafter  enter  a  field 

'/•.be  Council  it  is  desirable  that  it  so  far  enlarge  iu  requiring  help   which  was  already  occupied 

.:*.^tloi»  sa  to  cOTaprehend  and  supervise  alf  that  ^^^^    other :  that,  in  pkces  where  tbe  two 

«rk  of  the  churches  which  is  properly  related  to  "J'  .  'T  "*'"'''  »   wjo^,  .**  4/*«x.v«  «    «*«   «  «  v».w 

•be  idea  and  plan  of  home  evimgelizatjon  in  the  societies  were  already  represented  by  different 

»;'6elalfleld8  which  it  occupies;  that  the  now  sepa-  churobes  dividiug  energy  and  resources  that 

r^e  eDterDiises  of  church  erection  and  missionarv  ought  to  be  united,  they  would  counsel  mutual 

5-o<kyHcliool  work  be  incorporated  with  the  work  forbearance  and  yielding,  and  the  withdrawal 

;2.!^^rbTthfeS:bS^^^^^^  of  one  or  the  other  church  in  favor  of  the  one 

f  otherwise,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Com-  which  should  seem  best  fitted  for  the  work 

s-itt«e,  and  that  separate  annual  coUectiona  be  token  there;  and  that,  in  selecting  new  fields,  they 

!or  th«  ipedal  work  of  church-building  and  mis-  would  take  care  to  prevent  interference.    This 

L' WT  Sunday-schooU.  ^  ^.     ^    ^    ^      .  ^  ,  paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  pro- 

4&^t^^^^^^  ceeW  of  the  Council.  '  A  special  committee 

?ra.>Ds  with  a  strictly  business  enterprise,  and  that  was  appomted  to  address  other  evangelical 

«teT7  possible  effort  be  made  to  promote  its  oros-  bodies  on  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  and 

J^ntj  ia  its  special  field  by  securing  through  its  solicit  them  to  appoint  committees  for  a  gen- 

■^Lcjth.  puSUcation.and  a^e  of  denominational  ^  conference  in  regard  to  the  evils  against 

u^dSanday-school  literature  of  a  high  order.  v*»*  w*-^*v  y         -^    P.    ^^^'^^      t« -™  *t,« 

VI.  Thai  in  tbe  judgment  of  thU  Council  the  con-  which  it  was  intended  to  provide.    In  case  the 

Kii^oQ  into  one  of  our  various  missionary  and  conference  is  held,  this  committee  will  also  rep- 

U&evoleot  magazines  ia  desirable,  and  that  the  ofli-  resent  the  council  in  it. 

ctrsc-f  the  different  societies  are   respectftilly  re-  The  first  General  Council  of  the  Congrega- 

^^^  '^'^^"  ^*  practicability  ot  such  a  con-  ^.^^^  churches  was  held  at  Cambridge,  then 

called  Newtown,  Mass.,  in  1637.    The  second 

The  report  of  the  committee  also  contained  was  held  at  Cambridge  in  1646.    Adjourned 

fs^omiDendations   that  the   missions  of  the  sessions  of  the  same  body  were  held  in  1647 

Antrican  Board  among  the  North  American  and  1648,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 

ladians  be  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Amer-  was  embodied  in  the  so-called  "  Cambridge 

i^iQ  Home  Missionary  Association,  and  the  Platform."    The  third  council  was  held  at  Al- 

fffeign  mianons  of  the  latter  organization  be  bany,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  and  considered  plans  for 

^tferred  to  the  American  Board  and  kin-  carrying  on  missionary  operations  in  the  West. 

M  societies;  and  that  the   congregations  The  fourth  council  was  held  at  Boston  in  1865, 

^^  ailrised  to  transfer  to  the  denominational  and  held  an  acjjonmed  session  at  Plymouth. 

,  l^jftrds  representing  kindred  enterprises  their  The  fifth  council  was  held  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
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where  the  National  Council  was  organized  as  The   board  was  reported  in  debt  to  the 

a  permanent  bodj,  to  meet  every  three  years,  amoant  of  $30,441.07. 

The  present  session,  although  only  the  second  Several  events  had  occnrred  to  impede  the 

meeting  of  the  oonnoil  as  a  permanent  body,  progress  of  the  missionary  operations:  among 

was,  by  indading  all  the  previous  meetings  of  them  were  named  the  famine  which  had  pre- 

general  councils,  counted  as  the  sixth.  vailed  in  some  parts  of  Turkey ;  the  murder  of 

The  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  AmerU  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens  in  Mexico ;  the  intrusion 

can  Gongregational  Union  was  held  in  the  city  of  English  High-Ohurchmen  into  the  Mahratu 

of  New  York,  May  14th.    Mr.  A.  8.  Barnes  mission,  in  India;  the  attempts  of  the  Tarkish 

E resided.    The  trustees  reported  that  grants  Government  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the 

ad  been  made  during  the  year  to  forty-six  Scriptures  among  the  Moslems ;  and  the  finan- 

churohes.    The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  cial  stringency  at  home.    Nevertheless,  an  in- 

May  1,  1874,  were  $61,164.64,  which,  with  creased  interest  in  the  cause,  and  a  bealtbj 

the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  growth  in  most  of  the  missions,  were  reported. 

year,  made  the  available  resources  of  the  Union  The  board  resolved  to  endeavor  to  raise  the 

$67,044.19.    The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe-  sum  of  $400,000  among  the  churches  for  the 

riod  were  $60,580.40,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  payment  of  its  debt  and  the  prosecution  of  its 

close  of  the  year  of  $6,468.79.    The  usual  so-  work  during  the  coming  year,  expecting  to 

cial  reunion  was  held  in  the  evening,  and  was  secure  $100,000  more  from  legacies  and  other 

addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Post,  of  St.  Louis,  sources,  and  fixing  the  whole  amount  eougLt 

the  Rev.  H.  M.  Gallaber,  Baptist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  at   $500,000.     Twenty-five    hundred   dollars 

John  Hall,  Presbyterian,  and  by  other  persons,  were  pledged  during  the  meeting  toward  the 

The  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri^  establishment  of  an   institution  of  CbristiBn 

can  Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  New  learning  in  Japan. 

York  City,  May  13th.   The  receipts  for  the  year  The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 

were  reported  to  have  been  $290,120.34,  and  American  Missionary  Association  was  held  at 

the  expenditures  $237,662.91.    The  sum  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  October  28th.    The  treasurer's 

$12,652  was  still  due  to  missionaries  for  labor  report  showed  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 

performed,  but  not  yet  reported,  and  further  to  have  been  $319,728.76,  and  the  aggregate 

appropriations  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  expenditures  $344,004.05.    Of  the  latter  sum, 

$106,979,  making  the  total  amount  of  moneys  $280,833.87  had  been  expended  in  the  South. 

pledged  $119,632.    Nine  hundred  and  sixty-  The  expenditures  in  the  foreign  missionarr 

nine  missionaries  had  been  employed,  of  whom  work  had  been  $9,034.16  for  AiVica,  $4,156.29 

three  had  preached  to  congregations  of  colored  for  the  Jamaica  mission,  $2,967.61  for  Siam, 

people,  and  thirty-two  had  preached  in  for-  and  $92.67  for  special  purposes  in  the  Sandwich 

eign  languages.    The  number  of  congregations  Islands. 

and  missionary  stations  supplied  was  2,195,  The  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario  and 

fifty  more  than  were  supplied  during  the  pre-  Quebec  held  its  meeting  in  June.    Tlie  Bev. 

vious  year,  and  twenty  more  than  the  largest  Joseph  Tins  worth,  of  Georgetown,  was  elected 

number  occupied  in  any  former  year.    The  re-  chairman  for  the  year.     The  receipts  of  tho 

ceipts  were  $22,429  more  than  those  of  the  Congregational  Missionary  Society  for  tho  year 

])re vious  year,  and  had  been  exceeded  by  those  had  been,  including  a  balance  of  $1,200  from 

of  only  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  society,  former  years,  $8,082,  of  which  sum  $4,900 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri-  had  been  actually  raised  among  the  Canadian 

can  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis-  churches.    The  Colonial  Missionary  Society  of 

sions  was  held  at  Rutland,  Yt.,  October  6th.  England  had  given  during  the  previous  jear 

The  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pre-  £400  toward  the  operations  in  Ontario  and 

sided.    The  treasurer,  according  to  the  orders  Quebec,  and  would  give  £350  for  the  current 

of  the  board,  made  separate  statements  of  the  year. 

receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  ordinary  mis-  The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con' 

sionary  work  among  the  heathen,  and  for  the  gregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  "k^ 

work  in  "nominally  Christian  lands."    The  held  in  London,  May  11th.    The  total  income 

total  receipts  for  the  general  work  had  been  of  the  Union  for  the  year  was  reported  to  have 

$443,925.29.    The  expenditures  on  the  same  been  £7,311  12«.  4d.    A  Conference  on  church 

account  had  been:  finance  had  been  held  in  December,  1873,  at 

CostofmlBBions $809,68196  Birmingham,  at  which    the   conclusion   uiis 

SSnSfpK3&*S-o«.V.V. •.•;.•;.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.■.     i§;?Sg  '^}'f  ^^^  *«  "«?«" d?  of  congregational 

Cost  of  adminlBiration... . , 16,904  93  mmisters  were,  as  a  rule,  msumcient  to  such  t 

„    ,          ,,_ degree  as  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  their  min- 

Totai  expenditures $486,590  83  jg^^y.    The  Conference  had  estimated  that  nc 

For   the    work   in    "nominally    Christian  stipend  in  the  country  districts  should  be  lowei 

lands,"  the  receipts  had  been  $33,981.22,  the  than  £160,  and  had  sketched  a  plan  of  oper&< 

expenditures  as  follows:  tions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  th< 

Cost  of  mlBBions $43,886  88  subject  more  directly  before  the  churches,  and 

CoBt  of  agencies. 2,1S9  68  ^o  secure  greater  liberality  and  promptness  ii 

Total $46,030  51  the  Collections  for  this  olgect. 
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The  following  resolution  was  nnanimonslr 
aiuptcd  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  chnrch 

iD(l  State : 

Smked,  Tliat  this  Assemhly  reoognizes  the  gravl- 
7  of  the  political  difficulties  and  perils  arising  from 
tie  doetnaes  and  pretensions  of  the  Ultramontane 
putT,  noir  rapreme  in  the  Roman  Catholie  Ohnrob, 
Mil  Ultenng  that  these  difllcalties  are  greatlr  aggra- 
\tiid  by  the  existence  of  organic  relations  between 
ekcrebes,  vfaether  Catholic  or  ProtestAnt,  and^  civil 
rremments,  desires  to  express  its  deliberate  jud^- 
□cot  that  the  dvil  supremacy  of  the  state,  which  it 
U  the  duty  of  nations  and  governments  to  defend 
^lioit  aU  eoelesiastieal  eneroaehmenta,  and  the 
r^u  of  conscience,  which  it  is  the  daty  of  nations 
aai  iioTemments  to  respect,  can  he  secured  and  per- 
uioentlj  maintained  only  oy  the  dissolution  or  all 
crginio  relations  between  the  dlinreb  and  state. 

In  reference  to  the  growth  of  ritualism  in 
the  Chorch  of  £ngland,  the  following  resola- 
tioa  was  also  onanimoosly  adopted : 

SuoM,  That,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  and  rapid 
poirth  in  the  Onareh  of  Znffland  of  doctrines  and 
Unetices  eloseljr  resemblinff  those  of  the  Church  of 
lUu,  this  Union  earnestly  calls  upon  Protestant 
K'jaeoDformiats  to  meet  the  danger  to  which  the 
spiritaal  life  of  the  nation  is  exposed  by  increased 
wtiritj  in  ineulcating  Seriptural  tmth.  In  particular, 
it  ssz^ents  to  pastors  and  Sunday-school  teachers  the 
deinbleness  of  such  elementaiy  teaohiog— whether 
b  the  fonn  of  sermons,  lectures,  or  catechetical  in- 
ftraetioo^as  may  serve  to  protect  the  people  from 
Unit  niisled  by  religious  teachers  who  misuse  the 
i^th^v  snd  influence  with  which  they  have  been 
tavestedL 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  held  at  Hud- 
denfi«ld,  beginning  October  6th.  The  Rev. 
J.  6.  Rogers  presided,  and  delivered  an  address 
<m  "  The  Age,  and  our  Work  in  it"  He  criti- 
cUed  the  utterances  of  Prof.  Tyndall  in  his 
oldress  before  the  British  Association,  and 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  schemes  of  the 
Episcopal  ^gh  Churchmen  for  the  reunion  of 
CbriBtendouL  The  most  important  subjects 
cunadered  by  the  meeting  were  those  of  finance 
isd  miDistenal  support  The  present  arrange- 
ments of  the  churcmes  for  supplementing  the 
s^pe&ds  of  ministers  were  declared,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Union,  to  be  insufficient.  The 
assembly  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Home, 
the  Irish  Evangelical,  and  the  Colonial  Mis- 
&mrj  Societies,  and  invited  increased  con- 
tnbotions  to  their  funds.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  recognizing  "  the  great  service  which 
tlie  Sonday-schools  of  England  have  rendered 
b  promoting  religious  knowledge  among  the 
TOQog,  ftnd  in  leading  many,  whom  probably  no 
other  agency  would  have  reached,  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith ;  "  regarding  the  stimulus  which 
recent  legidation  had  given  to  the  cause  of  ed- 
Dcation,  '*  as  rendering  it  only  the  more  impera- 
tive that  the  Sunday-school  system  should  be 
maintained,  and  that  efforts  should  be  put  fbrth 
to  raise  it  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency : " 
ifid  snggesting  a  closer  pastoral  oversight  of  tne 
ichoolfl,  preparatory  instruction  of  th^  teach- 
ers, cooperation  in  the  management  of  the 


schools,  periodical  examinations  of  them,  and 
special  services  for  their  benefit 

The  eightieth  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
Miuionary  Soeisi/y  was  held  in  London,  May 
14th.  The  treasurer's  balance-sheet  showed 
the  total  receipts  for  general  purposes  to  have 
been  £99,054  16«.  10^.;  contributions  and  divi- 
dends for  special  objects,  £12,986  4«.  \d, ;  to- 
tal income,  £116,909  10a.  lOJ.  The  expendi- 
tures had  been  £114,061  19a.  8^.  The  number 
of  English  missionaries  engaged  by  the  society 
was  stated  to  be  165 ;  but  l^yond  these  were 
an  increasing  number  of  fairly  qualified  native 
agents  engaged  as  pastors  and  teachers.  During 
the  year  thirty-three  offers  of  service  had  been 
received  by  the  directors,  and  nine  of  them  had 
been  accepted.  The  results  of  the  foreign  work 
of  the  year  were  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the 
directors  as  ^^  both  numerous  and  important." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  dm^e^ational 
Union  of  Scotland  was  held  in  April,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Russell  presiding.  The  report  of  the  wid- 
ows' Amd  showed  &at  it  had  increased  £480 
during  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Con- 

greg^tional  Churches  in  the  United  States  and 
ritish  America,  as  given  in  the  Congregational 
Quarterly  for  January,  1875 : 


STATBSfXra 

CkoxdMt. 

Minliton. 

Ciiofcn- 

Alabama ^ 

8 

66 

9 

MS 

10 

1 

11 

1 

289 

94 

£M 

115 

6 

IS 

S88 

8 

506 

106 

86 

8 

71 

66 

1 

188 

SO 

S5S 

6 

214 

9 

75 

26 

1 

8 

6 

1 

106 

2 

6 

2 

196 

1 

7 

68 

6 

877 

6 

18 

7 

... 

221 

19 

196 

97 

9 

18 

178 

1 

617 

168 

66 

6 

45 

48 

1 

181 

28 

219 

6 

181 

9 

60 

82 

1 

11 

7 

1 

197 

2 

8 

1 

176 

... 

886 

Calirornia 

2,048 

Colorado 

808 

ConnecUcot.. 

60,011 

Dakota. 

244 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

418 
600 

Idaho 

12 

Dlinois. 

20,6Tr 

Indiana t ...... . 

1,268 

Iowa 

12,806 

Kentucky 

809 

Louisiana 

988 

Maine.. . , , 

19,839 

Maryland 

190 

Massachusetts, 

82,479 

Michigan 

18,2S7 

Minnesota 

4,165 

MlttldSlDDi 

107 

MIssoarL 

8,406 

Kflbraska 

1,618 

Nevada 

12 

New  Hamnshlre 

18,856 

New  Jersoj 

2,668 

New  York 

28,487 

North  Carolina 

168 

Ohio 

18,980 

Oregon 

5S6 

l'p.nn«vlTiuilA 

6,858 

Rhode  Island ....•• 

4,442 

8onth  Carolina.. 

248 

Tennessee 

622 

Texas.. 

268 

Utah. 

29 

Vermont 

17,920 

Virginia 

99 

Washington  Terrltoiy 

West  VTndnJa 

76 
47 

Wisconsin 

12,978 

Wvominir 

21 

Total 

8,408 
89 

6 
10 

6 

8,278 
76 

4 
7 
8 

880,891 

Ontario  and  Quebec 

4,668 

Vew  Brunswick. 

888 

892 

Jamaica  ..................... 

621 

Total  In  North  America.. 

8,618 

8,868 

886,811 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  first 
Ms^on*  of  the  Forty-third  Oongress  com- 
menoed  on  December  1, 18T8«    (For  the  Mes- 

*  TIm  Ibllowixur  If  a  lilt  of  memben  at  the  first  Msslon  of 
the  F(Hi7>thlrd  Oob|p«m. 

•  XHATI. 

Alabamit—O^OTge  OoIdthwBlta,  Oeorge  E.  Spencer. 
Artatucu—'PoireU  Ohnrton,  Btepheo  w.  Donef. 
OalifonUO'-Jdhn  S.  Ueger,  Auod  A.  Bargent 
Oonnectieia^WiWlMm  A.  Bookinjrbun,  Ortii  B.  Feny. 
Delatoare—TbomBB  F.  Barird,  £U  Saolsbiuy. 
IToHda^AhlJiah  OUbert,  Blmoa  B.  ConoTer. 
Oeorgia—ThomBB  H.  Norwood,  John  B.  Qordon. 
JUinoi9—Johii  A.  Logan,  Blchard  J.  CIglesbj. 
/n<iiana— Daniel  D.  PrattOIlTer  P.  Morton, 
/otoo— Oeocve  G.  Wright,  William  B.  AUlaoa. 
JTaiiMM— Jamea  M.  Harrey,  John  J.  IngaUa. 
KetUueky-^ohn  W.  BteTenson,  Thomaa  CS.  MoCreeiy. 
LoiiUiana^.  Bodman  West,  —  — ^. 
jratfne—Hannibal  Haoilln,  Lot  M.  MorrilL 
iTar^tond— William  T.  Hamilton,  George  B.  Dennli. 
Jfama<!^mMUf   Oharies  Bumner,*  George  8.  BoatweU. 
Jf ioMifafi^-Zsohariah  Chandler,  Thomas  W.  Feny. 
JVKnnssoto— Alexander  Bamsey,  WOUam  Wlndom. 
Mimimippi—RenTj  B.  Pease,  James  L.  Aloom. 
JfittouH-JQui  Schm  Lewis  V.  Bogy. 
J^0&rasl»--Thomss  w.  Tipton,  Phlneas  W.  Hitchcock. 
J^sva<ia— Willism  M.  Stewart,  John  P.  Jones. 
y^u)  Bdmpahirs-^AMXon  H.  Cragin,  Bainbrldge  Wadlelgh. 
^sis  /sn^y— John  P.  Stockton,  Frsdertok  T.  FreUnghuy- 
sen. 
ITitw  ForJk—Beiiben  E.  Fenton,  Boseoe  Gonkling. 
J/orth  OaroUna-^JdMtU  W.  Bansom,  Aug.  a  Mexrimon. 
Ohdo-^AJlaa  G.  Thorman,  John  Sherman. 
Oregmi— James  K.  Kelley,  John  H.  IfitchelL 
P&Mi9jflvania^6iak  Boott,  Simon  Oameron. 
Bhod€  /stoiMf— WiUIsm  Sprsffne,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
Simih  CbroMiM— Thos.  J.  Booertion,  John  J.  Patterson. 
Tfcfiw  Wisa    WilMam  G.  Bxownlow,  Henry  Cooper. 
r«aws— Joseph  W.  Flanagan,  MoiKan  C  Hamilton. 
Fermont— George  F.  Edmonds,  Justin  B.  MorrilL 
Pftr^nia—John  F.  Lewis,  John  W.  Johnson. 
Weti  F2r^»to— Arthur  I.  BorenuuLHenir  G.  Davis. 
TFZseonsin— Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  Timothy  0.  Howe. 

BoniB. 

Alabamor^TnAwiok  G.  Bromberg,  James  T.  Bapier, 
Charles  Pelham,  Charles  Hay^  John  H.  Caldwell,  Joseph  H. 
Bloss.     At  Large,  Alejcsnder  White,  Christopher  C.  Sheets. 

.^rtonso*— Asa  Hodges,  Oiiyer  P.  Snyder,  Thomas  M. 
Gnnter.    At  Lsne,  William  J.  Hynes. 

Cb^ornio— (xiaries  Cbyton,  Horace  Frank  Page,  John  K. 
LattreU,  Sherman  O.  Howrhton. 

0(mnseti<nit-^oMph  B.  Hswiey,  Stephen  W.  Kellogg, 
Henrr  H.  Stsrkweather,  WlUlam  U.  Banmm. 

Z)i(iatoars--James  B.  Boflsod. 

.^7or<(ia--Josiah  T.  Walls.  William  J.  Pnrman. 

&eor(;rto— Andrew  Sloan,  Biehard  H. Whiteley,  PhUip  Cook, 
Henry  R.  Hairl^  James  0.  Freemsn.  Jsmes  H.  Bloont,  Pieces 
M.  B.  Toong,  Alexander  H.  Btephens,  Hfaram  P.  BolL 

IlUnoU-^ohJi  B.  Bice,  Jasper  D.  Ward,  Charles  B.  Fsr- 
weD,  Stephen  A.  Hnilbut,  Horatio  C.  Barnard,  John  B. 
Hawley.  Franklin  Corwin«  Greenbory  L.  Fort,  Granville  Bar- 
rare,  William  H.  Bay,  Bobert  M.  Knapp,  James  C.  Bobinson, 
John  McNolta,  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  John  B.  Eden,  James  S. 
Martin,  William  B.  Morrison,  Isaac  Clements,  Ssmoel  S.  Mar- 
shall 

/fuitona— William  E.  Kiblsek,  Simeon  K.  Wolf  Wmiam 
8.  Hotman,  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  John  Cobom,  Morton  C. 
Hnnter,  Thomas  J.  Oason.*  James  N.  Tyner,  John  P.  C. 
Shanks,  Henry  B.  Bayler,  Jasper  Packard.  At  Large,  God- 
love  &  Orth,  William  Williams. 

/owo— George  W.  MoCrary,  Aylett  B.  Cotton,  William  G. 
Donnsn,  Henry  0.  Pratt,  James  Wilson,  William  Longhxidge, 
John  A.  Kasson.  James  W.  McDlll,  Jackson  Orr. 

AansM— David  P.  Lowe,  Stephen  A.  Cobb,  WlBiam  A. 
PhUUps. 

Kentuekf—^Avnx^  Crosslsnd.  John  Tomig  Brown,  Charies 
W.  MillikhL  William  B.  Bead,  Elisha  D.  Standeibrd,  William 
£.  Arthur,  James  B.  Beck,  MUton  J.  Durham,  Geocge  M.  Ad- 
ams, John  D.  Tonng. 

LouiHana^.  Hale  Sypher,  Uonel  A.  Sheldon,  Chester  B. 
Darrall,  George  L.  Smith,  FMnk  Moray.    At  huge  (vacancy). 

M<Un&-^^  H.  Bniieigh,  William  P.  Frye^  James  G. 
Blaine,  Samoel  F.  Hersey,  Eugene  Hale. 

ifaryfond— Ephmlm  K.  Wilson,  Stevenson  Areher,  Wil- 
liam J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  Swann,  wilUam  J.  Albert,  Lloyd 
Lowndes,  Jr. 

Wb.  B.  WMkbaa*  tlMtad  to 


sage  of  the  President,  $ee  Public  Dooumknts, 
AKiriTAL  Cyclop JCDIA,  1873.) 
The  Vice-President,  Henry  TTilson,  of  Massa- 

JfasMcAussMt— Jsmes  Bafltoton,  Benismin  W.  Hants. 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  Samuel  Hooper,  Daniel  W.  Goodi,  B«o;*- 
voSn  F.  Butler,  Ebenezer  B.  Hoar,  John  M.  S.  Wiilumi. 
George  F.  Hoar,  Aivah  Crocker,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

jriaM^»— Moses  W.  Field,  Henry  Waldron,OeornWil> 
lard,  Julius  C.  Burrows,  William  B.  Williams,  JosUhV.  Be- 
gole,  Omar  D.  Conger,  Nsthanlel  B.  Bradley,  Jay  A.  HobbeL 

ifinnMoto— Mark  H.  DnnneO,  Horace  B.  Strait,  John  T. 
AverilL 

iA«alst<0]><— Lndns  Q.  CL  Lsmar,  Albert  E.  Howe,  Hnt7 
W.  Bsrry,  Jssob  Nlles,  George  C.  McKee,  John  B.  Lvoch. 

irS«ioMr< -Edwin  O.  Stanard,  Erastus  Wells,  WUlUm  U. 
Stone^bert  A.  Hatcher.  Biehard  P.  Bland,  Harrison  E.  Ha- 
vens, Thomss  T.  Crittenden,  Abram  Comlnro,  Isaac  C.  Par- 
ker, Ira  B.  Hyde,  John  B.  Clsrke,  Jr.,  John  M.  Glorer,  Aytiitt 
H.  Bnckner. 

JVefrrosto— Lorenzo  Cronnse. 

J^eiHMto-^harles  W.  Kendall. 

J^sio  /7aMy»s;^lre— William  B.  Small.  Austin  F.  Pi^  Ho- 
sea  W.  Parker. 

K€VD  •/ersey— John  W.  Hatleton,  Samuel  A.  Dobbins,  Ajsm 
Clsrk,  Jr.,  Bobert  Hsmilton,  William  Walter  Phelps,  Mareoi 
L.  Ward,  Issac  W.  Scudder. 

Iftm  P'or4>— Henry  J.  Seodder.  John  G.  Sehnmsker,  Stmoo 
B.  Chittenden,  Philip  S.  Crooke,  WllUam  B.  Boberta,  SMnoti 
S.  Cox,  Thomas  J.  Cresmer.  John  D.  Iawsod.  Blchud 
ScheU,  Fernando  Wood,  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Charica  St. 
John,  John  0.  Whitebouse,  David  M.  Dewltt,  EH  Perrj, 
James  8.  Smart,  Bobert  S.  Hale,  WUBam  A.  Wheeler,  Henn- 
H.  Hathom,  David  WUber,  COnton  L.  Merrlam.  EUia  iL 
Boberta,  William  E.  lanaing,  B.  Holland  Duell,  Cfintoa  D. 
MaoDougall,  WUUam  H.  Laioport,  Thomaa  C.  Piatt,  II. 
Boardman  Smith,  Freeman  Clarhui,  George  G.  Uoskiat, 
Lyman  K.  Bass,  Walter  L.  Sessions.  At  hu^ge,  Lymas 
Tiemsln. 

Kortk  Caro^^na— Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Charles  B.  Thomai^  Al- 
fred M.  Waddell,  William  A  Smith,  James  M.  Leach,  Thoimi 
S.  Ashe,  William  M.  Bobbins,  Bobert  B.  Yanoe. 

OMo— Milton  Bayler,  Henr^  B.  Banning,  John  Q.  Smith, 
Lewis B.  Gnnckel,  Charles  »,  Iismlaon,  Isaac  B.  Sherwooi 
lAwrenoe  T.  NeaJ,  William  Lawrence,  James  W.  BoUiuork 
Charles  Foster,  Hexokiah  S.  Bundy.  William  K.  Fink,  MUua 
I.  Southard,  John  Berry,  William  P.  Spragrne,  Lorenao  Dna- 
Ibrd,  Lanrin  D.  Woodwoorth,  James  Monroe,  Jsmes  A  Gar- 
field, Biehard  C.  Parsons. 

t7r«^ofi^-James  W.  Nesmith.    * 

PeriiMyleaiaJa— Samuel  J.  BandalL  Charles  O'Kelll.  Leoo- 
ard  Hyers,  William  D.  Kelley,  Alfred  C.  Harmer,  James  t 
Biery,  Washington  Townsend,  HIester  Qymer,  A  Uerr 
Smith,  John  W.  Killhiger.  John  B.  Storm,  Laaros  D.  Shoe- 
maker, James  D.  Strswbrldge,  John  B.  Packer,  John  A  Ma- 
gee,  John  Cessnaji.  Milton  Speer,  Sobleskl  Boss,  Caritoc  B. 
Curtis,  Hiram  I*  Blehmond,  Alexander  W.  Taylor,  Jamea  9. 
Negley,  Ebenewr  MeJnnkln,  William  B.  Moore.  At  Lur< 
Lemuel  Todd,  Chartos  Albright,  Olennl  W.  Soofleld. 

RhodU  /stoiMi— Benjamin  T.  Kamcs,  James  M.  Pendletoa. 

South  OaroUrup-^ o§9ph  H.  Bainey,  Alonao  J.  Bansis. 
L.  Cass  Carpenter,  Alexander  B.  Wallace.  At  Large,  Bklianl 
H.Caln. 

Tbianssase  — Boderick  B.  Butler.  Jacob  M.  Thcrabondv 
William  Cmtchfleld,  John  M.  Bright,  Homoe  H.  Haniaoo, 
Washington  C.  Whltthome,  John  D.  0.  Atkins,  DsTid  A 
Nunn,  Barbour  Lewia.    At  large,  Horace  Maynard. 

TlKcos—Wm.  S.  Hemdon,  William  P.  McLean.  De  WlttC. 
Glddings,John  Hsnoock.  At  Large,  Boger  Q.  Mills,  Aaa  H. 
Willie. 

rermon^— Charies  W.  Wniard,  Lnko  P.  Poland,  Geocsa 
W.  Hendee. 

Vlrffinia-~James  B.  Sener,  James  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  J.  AmMer 
Smith,  WllUam  H.  H.  Stowell.  Christopher  T.  Thomas,  Tboa. 
Whitehead,  John  T.  Harris,  Bppa  Hunton,  Beea  T.  Bowten. 

Weii  Virffinkk-^obn  J.  Davis,  J.  Marshall  Hagana,  Fraok 
Hereford. 

WitoonHn-^huloM  G.  WlDiams,  Gerry  W.  Hazeltoa  J. 
Allen  Barber,  Alexander  Mitchell,  Charles  A.  Eldradge.  Fhl- 
letns  Sawyer,  Jeremiah  M.  Busk,  Alexander  S.  McDUL 

DSLBOATB0  FBOX  TIBBITOBIBS. 

.IrieorM—Bichard  C.  McCorralok. 
Colorado— -Jenme  B.  Chaffee. 
Dakota — ^Moses  K.  Armstrong. 
IHitrietqfOolymbia^^ortim  P.  Chipman. 
Idaho— oobjx  Hailey. 
Jfontono— Martin  Migtainis. 
Jfew  ifsceieo—fitepben  B.  Elklns. 
Utah^-Oeorge  Q^  Cannon. 
Waihini/ton^—OhBdia.'h  B.  McFadden. 
YTyomifi^— William  B.  Steele. 
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cliQsett^  presided  in  the  Senate,  and  James  oharacter,\rith  ^^  United  Btetes  Cnirenoj"  imprint- 
(J.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  ^  <>?  it»  face,  made  lawfW  money  and  a  legal  ten- 
f r  '  ^  "^  der  for  all  public  and  private  dues  except  duties  on 
uouse.  -^  _  1^  t  2.  \r  a  importa  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  convert- 
in  tbe  benate,  on  Heoember  Ist,  Mr.  Sam-  ibio  on  demand  into  Qovemment  bonds  bearing  in- 
ner, of  Massachnaetts,  snbmitted  the  following  terest  at  8  65.100  per  cent  per  aminm  in  currencj. 
refolationa :  ^*  "^he  Government  to  issue  bonds  stamped  *^  cur- 

nn         o    •  *        *f      11  _     j^«'*.i ^*^  renoy  bonds,"  of  denominations  of  $1.00  and  multi- 

Whereoi,  By  international  law  and  existing  custom  pies^bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  65-100  per  cent. 

war  IS  recognized  as  a  form  of  trial  for  the  determl-  J^^  annum,* convertible  mto  currency  on  ?lemand, 

^^^^^r^^^^^^^^^^^^onsiuxd^  ind  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  federal,  State 

»W,Fori^enenUionsgoodmen  have  protested  municipal,  and  Ibcal  authority. 
1^1  the  urational  <^ianic;er  of  this  arbitwment,        ^  Su*bstitution  of  the  United  States  currency  for  na- 

wbere  force  instead  of  justice  prevails,  and  have  ^^^^  currency  to  be  done  at  the  convenioncJ  of  the 

'H^^l^P/y  »?°«»^^  '^  n*  '^^u^'i^^^  *H«°t?'!i''t  *  Government,  without  diminishing  the  volume  of  cur- 

ludicitl  tnbunal,  all  of  which  was  expressed  by  ^^nt  circulation,  and  tiie  bonds  held  for  the  security 

FrmkliiimhisexclamaUon:  "When  will  mankind  ^f  ^^^  national  currency  to  be  adjusted  with  the 

:««mvmcedl^taU  wars  are  follies,  venrwpensive  ^^^^  ,      purchase  or  auirender;  substitution  of 

tid  Tciy  mischievous,  and  agree  to  settfe  their  dif-  United  gt^tes  currency  for  other  existing  forms, 

.creoce*  by  arbitration  I     and—  bringing  about  uniformity  of  currency,  to  likewise 

Wkentu,  War  once  prevailed  in  the  determination  ^ye  don?without  lessening  the  current  circulation, 
of  differenoes  between  individuals^  between  oitoes,        g   y^^   immediate  refief  to   existing   monetary 

between  countiea,  and  between  provinces,  heing  reo-  gtringency  the  forty-fonr  mUUons  Treasury  reserve 

^znixed  in  •!!  these  cases  m  the  arbiter  of  justice,  ^o  be^issued  without  delay  hi  the  purchase  of  Gov- 

kjot  at  last  yielded  to  a  judioisl  tnbunal,  and  now,  in  ernment  bonds  bearing  the  higher  Vates  of  interest, 

t^e  progress  of  myiliaaUon,  the  time  has  come  for  ^^  ^  f^^  ^  practicable  additional  purchases  ol 

^€  extension  of  this  humane  pnncip^  to  nations  so  jy,^  ^^^^^  ^^  be  made  with  United  States  currency, 

tut  their  differeuees  my  be  taken  from  the  arbitra-  ^^^  ^^^  maximum  circulation  be  reached. 

i!i?£?r'  *^^  ^  oonfonnlty  with  these  examples,        g^  Preparatory  to  withdrawal  of  the  fractional  our- 

nbmitted  to  a  judipial  tnbunal :  and—  ^o^    ^^%  Secretary  of  the  Ti«a»nry  is  required  to 

^*%  Arbaration  has  been  formallj  reoognufed  ^^j^J      y^^^  designation  of  a  period  after  which  to 

iia  lobstitnte  for  war  in  the  determination  of  differ-  ^    ^^  ^^^  redemption  in  sUver  of  denominations  of 

MCM  between  nations,  being  especially  recommend-  twenty-five  cents,  and  under  also  a  second  period 

M  by  tbe  Congress  of  Paris,  where  were  assonbled  designated  at  which  to  commence  like  redemption 

ue  lepresentaUvM   of  EnglwidL  France,   Kussia,  ^f  ^ge  remainhig  fractional  currency  then  in  circula- 

ProMi^  Anstna,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  and  afler-  ^^       ^^  ^i  ^hJn  ^^  redeemed  to  be  destroyed ;  and 

wtf d  adopted  by,  the  United  States  m  formal  treaty  ^j.^^  ^j^^  committee  report  at  as  early  a  day  i  p^acti- 

Tith  Great  Bntoin  for  the  determmatipn  of  differ-  ^^ile  by  biU  or  otherwise. 
<Qces  arising  fh>m  depredations  of  British  cruisers,  "^ 

udalso  /h>m  opposing  claims  with  regard  to  tlie  San       The  resolution  was  referred  to  tlie  Commit- 

Jusnboundarv;  and—  tee  on  Finance. 

Wktrmt^  It  b«oomea  important  to  consider  and  set-  _«_«» 

tU  the  true  character  of  this  beneficent  tribunal,  thus 
^^mmended  and  adopted,  so  that  its  authority  and        Jn  the  House,  on  December  8th,  the  special 

TTJ^^^^T^  V^^^^^A^^^^fA'^ll^!!'J'lJ^A^i!t:  committee  on  increased  salaries  reported  a  bill 

rtirea,  but  atrenfftnened  and  upneld,  to  the  end  tnat  .  i^i.*  ^_x*        f*        3     i. 

cirilimion  may  be  advanced  and  war  be  limited  in  ^^  repeal  the  mcrease  of  certam  salaries  adopt- 

i*^Hph£re:  Therefore—  ed  March  8,  1873,  and  to  restore  the  former 
&»lrfdy  That  in  the  determination  of  interna-  •  rates,  to  wit,  for  members  of  Congress,  etc. 

tional  differences  arbitration  should  become  a  substi-  Qn  December  9th  the  bill  was  considered. 

T^^rZV^^'S  turisdi^on,  «r.^  ,  Mr.  TFilson,  of  Indiana,  .aid:  "Mr.  Speaker, 

qaestion  or  frievanoe  wluch  might  be  the  occasion  "1®  subject  now  under  consideration  is  one 

vf  war  or  of  misunderstanding  between  nations  which  has  attracted  much  public  attention, 

taoaid  be  considered  by  this  tribunal.  The  action  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  in 

RBhl9td   Thn%  the  United  States,  having  at  heart  passing  the  act  by  which  the  salaries  of  ^ntL- 

l^l^tn^LrrtSbtJhr Jt^^^^^^^^  ^-  an'd  Representatives  were  increased  which 

by  recommend  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  just  it  IS  now  proposed  to  repeal,  and  especially  that 

sad  practical  method  for  the  determination  of  inter-  feature  of  it  whereby  the  increased  pay  was 

national  differences,  to  be  maintained  sincerely  and  made  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 

iagood  faith,  BO  that  war  may  cease  to  b«  regarded  ^^^  ^^  met  with  the  fiercest  denunciation. 

Si  aproper  form  of  trial  between  nations  ^^^  ^^j    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

They  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  re-  ^^^^  ^    jj^^t  it,  yet  received  iU  benefits,  have 

ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela-  been  stigmatized  as  thieves  and  robbers. 
^^^^  "  It  matters  not  how  many  years  of  faithful 

-fcr    «  .»  %r<  !.•  ip     ji  Ai.    r  11  service  had  been  devoted  to  the  ooontry,  nor 

Mr.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  offered  the  follow-  ^^^  ^^^ted  a  character  for  integrity  had  been 

in?  resolutions :  builded  up ;  this  one  act  has  been  deemed  an 

A«?r«/,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  in-  unpardonable  sin,  and  treated  as  an  unmiti- 

tile  present  one,  which  shall  embody  tlie  subatanaal  wholesale    denunciation,  no  one  stopped  to 

features  following,  to  wit :  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  any 

1.  Bankinji;  to  be  open  and  free  to  all  individuals  member  happened  to  be  placed,  and  which  to 
'"^i  *;«>«'»*^»o.»^»  ^^o^  limitation  of  capital.  ^^^  ^^^  to  any  reasonable  man,  might  seem 

2.  The  maximum  currency  circulation  to  be  $800,-  ,^  '«v^  •«.  v;„  j„4.^  4.^  „^a«  a^»  Vv^  *1,a«.««a. 
r.v.,000  exdnsive  of  fractional,  and  to  be  issued  and  to  make  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  measure ; 
aatbenticated  solely  by  the  Government,  of  unifonn  no  difference  of  opmion  was  permitted  as  to 
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its  jostlce ;  no  appeal  to  reason  woold  be  lis-  or,  in  other  words,  have  embodied  in  the  ktr 

teaed  to.    Mj  distingaished  friend  from  Ohio  this  feature,  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  Garfield),  who  straggled  against  it  until,  (Mr.  Lawrence),  a  short  while  ago,  so  eamest- 

in  a  conference  report  which  he  had  resisted  I7  objected  to  as  *  back  pay.' 
to  the  last,  it  was  brought  before  the  House        *^  The  Oonstitution  was  purposely  framed  so 

attached  to  one  of  the  most  important  appro-  as  to  allow  each  Congress  to  fix  its  own  salary, 

priation  bills,  and  then,  as  all  of  us  who  are  fa-  and,  acting  within  its  express  constitational 

miliar  with  the  facts  must  confidently  believe  power,  the  Forty-second  Congress,  in  passing 

(and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  so  here),  the  act  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  followed 

voted  for  it  in  the  conscientious  discbarge  of  an  unbroken  line  of  precedents,  and  has  trodden 

his  duty  to  the  country,  has  fared  no  better  in  the  footsteps  of  many  illustrious  predeces- 

than  any  one  else.  sors* 

^*  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  unstinted  abuse        ^^  Having  the  right  io  fix  its  own  oompensa- 

has  been  indulged  in  by  many  honest,  oonsoi-  tion,  it  is  of  course  wholly  immaterial  on  what 

entious  men,  who,  in  my  judgment,  came  to  day  of  the  0(Migres8  it  is  done.    The  merit  or 

hasty  conclusions ;  and  certainly  by  many  who  demerit  does  not  in  any  way  depend  upon 

thought  they  could  see  in  it  their  opportunity  whether  it  is  done  on  the  first,  or  the  last,  or 

for  preferment,  hoping  for  official  honors  upon  any  intervening  day.    It  might  be  done  on  the 

some  demerit  of  others,  rather  than  upon  any  first  day,  and  then  it  would  all  be  ^  front  pay,' 

merit  of  their  own.  to  use  the  language  of  some  of  the  newspapers ; 

^*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  but  the  eflfect  upon  the  Treasury  would  be 

have  thought  that  I  could  see,  in  what  has  precisely  the  same  as  if  fixed  upon  the  last 

transpired  here  since  this  question  came  before  day.    The  merit  or  demerit,  the  good  or  bad 

the  House,  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  some  quatities  of  the  act,  depends,  tiierefore,  not  on 

gentlemen  to  seek  to  gain  popularity  for  them-  tne  time  in  the  session  when  it  is  done,  bat  ai- 

selves  by  trying  to  cast  reproach  upon  their  together  upon  the  amotmt     If  the  amount 

feUow-m embers.  fixed  would  have  been  right  if  it  had  been  fixed 

**  Now,  sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  at  the  beginning  of  the  Oongres8,.it  is  equally 

against  the  repeal  of  that  act,  nor  that  it  did  right  if  fixed  at  any  later  day  in  the  Ooogress 

not  fix  the  salaries  too  high,  but  to  show  that  to  date  from  the  beginning.    Upon  this  qnes- 

there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  immoral  or  dis-  tion  of  amount  it  is  but  natural  that  there 

honest ;  that  a  man  might  vote  for  it,  or  re-  should  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  that  dif- 

ceive  its  benefits,  and  still  be  the  peer  in  integ-  ference  may  exist  between  honest  men. 
rity  and  conscience  of  the  very  best  of  all  the        ^*  I  shall  not  argue  the  question  whether  or 

multitude  of  his  detractors.    The  limit  fixed  not  the  action  of  the  Forty-second  Congress 

to  this  debate  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  was  ill-timed  or  indiscreet,  although  it  would 

an  elaborate  consideration  of  this  subject  in  its  possibly  not  be  difficult  to  convince  a  thinking 

various  aspects,  and  I  must  necessarily  treat  it  man  that  it  is  never  ill-timed  nor  indiscreet  to 

briefly.    As  the  Constitution  now  is,  the  pow-  do  what  is  right ;  but  this  would  involve  the 

er  is  granted  to  each  Congress  to  fix  its  own  single  question,  and  it  is  the  only  question  in- 

compensation.     This  power  was  granted  for  volved,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Law- 

the  reason  that  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  al-  renoe)  now  admits,  whether  or  not  the  amount 

low  one  Congress  to  fix  the  compensation  of  its  fixed  by  that  Congress  was  in  excess  of  a  fair 

successor ;  it  was  recognized  as  a  delicate  duty  compensation.     Those  who   had    experieooe 

for  members  to  fix  their  own  salaries,  but,  after  here  would  differ  in  regard  to  it,  and  those  who 

weighing  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  it  was  have  had  no  opportunity  to  know  to  what  ex- 

deehied  best  that  it  should  be  so.    A  great  penses  Senators  and  Members  are  subjected 

many  newspaper  articles  have  been  published,  are  not  in  a'  good  condition  to  form  a  correct 

and  speeches  made,  in  which  it  has  been  as-  opinion. 

sumed  that,  when  a  Senator  or  a  member  of        "  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the 

Congress  is  elected,  it  is  a  contract  to  serve,  people,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  are  un- 

during  the  period  for  which  he  was  elected,  for  willing  to  pay  the  amount  fixed  by  tiiat  Con- 

the  compensation  provided  for  at  the  time  of  gress.    We  cannot  now  argue  that  they  are 

his  election.    But,  sir,  nothing  is  plainer  than  wrong.    They  have  a  right  to  dictate  what 

that  the  assumption  is  without  foundation,  they  will  pay.    They  have  a  right  to  demand 

On  the  contrary,  as  before  remarked,  for  rea-  that  it  shall  be  repealed.    They  have  made 

sons  which  the  iramers  of  the  Constitution  re-  that  demand,  and  we  are  now  about  to  aoeede 

garded  as  outweighing  those  that  were  urged  to  it     When  repealed  we  must  once  more  fix 

against  it,  it  was  provided  that  each  Congress  salaries ;  and  that,  also,  we  are  about  to  do. 

might  iudge  of  its  own  compensation.    Such  is  Whatever  we  may  do  will  be  oritiotsod;  but 

not  only  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution,  but  we  must  do  something,  and  perhaps  the  best 

there  is  history  which  shows  that  so  the  peo-  guide  to  ns  in  disposing  of  the  matter  is  the  law 

pie  themselves  desired  it  to  be.  as  it  was  before,  and  I  trust  that  the  House 

"  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  five  Congresses  have  will  place  the  bill  upon  that  basis." 
increased  the  salaries,  and  each  time  dated  the       Mr.  Townsend,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "  The 

increase  bock  to  the  beginning  of  the  Congress,  people  of  the  country  are  willing  to  compen- 
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ttte  ibelr  Bepresentatires  fairly  and  equitably,  whose  oommands  and  whose  judgments  we  are 

They  are  neither  nigostnor  ungeneroos.  They  hound  to  obey.   Gentlemen  declined  to  discuss 

sre  willing  that  we  should  have  a  fair  salary  for  the  question  whether  or  not  the  bill  was  itself 

the  serrioes  we  are  rendering  them  here.    I  wrong,  whether  the  provision  for  raising  sala- 

think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  popular  indigna-  ries  from  $6,000  to  $7,500  was  right  or  wrong. 

tioQ  during  the  past  summer  was  not  directed  They  said  it  was  a  non-essential  question,  now 

so  much  against  the  increase  of  pay  as  it  was  that  the  people  had  considered  it  and  had 

against  what  has  been  called  the  back  pay.  passed  judgment  upon  it,  from  which  there 

The  people  felt  indignant  that  in  the  last  hours  waa  no  appeal,  and  by  which  judgment  we 

of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  after  we  had  were  bound;  that  our  sole  duty  now  was  to 

signed  our  receipts  monthly,  acknowledging  execute  that  judgment.    They  said  it  was  as 

tbst  we  had  been  paid  in  fhll  for  our  services  idle  now  to  discuss  whether  it  was  right  or 

here,  we  shoold  pass  a  law  taking  immediate-  wrong  as  to  discuss  what  a  man  might  have 

1/  oat  of  the  Treasury  $5,000  each,  which  we  proved  in  a  case  that  had  already  been  tried 

bad  acknowledged  we  had  not  earned.    It  waa  and  gone  to  final  judgment.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 

for  this  that  people  called  members  to  a  stem  such  has  substantiidly  been  said  by  almost 

aeeount.  every  gentleman  who  has  discussed  the  ques- 

*'  I  thought  on  that  occasion,  when  the  bill  tion  before  the  House. 
was  before  the  House,  that  it  waa  injudicious,  **My  friend  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Wilspn),  while 
sod  I  thoBgfat  that  it  was  wrong.  I  thought  maintaining  here  that  the  increase  was  just, 
tbst  the  people  had  had  no  opportunity  to  and  right,  and  proper  to  be  made,  and  justify- 
psss  upon  the  bill.  And  I  am  very  sure  that,  ing  hia  vote  in  favor  of  it,  says  it  is  too  late  to 
if  the  bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House  at  stand  upon  that;  that  it  has  been  decided  the 
tbe  first  aeasion  of  Gongreaa,  before  the  county,  other  way,  and  decided  by  a  tribunal  that  we 
and  district,  and  State  conventions  met,  that  are  all  bound  to  obey.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bill  increasing  the  pi^  and  giving  back  pay  owe  as  much  allegiance  and  obedience  to  tae 
aerer  would  have  paMed,  in  the  form  and  at  public  judgment  upon  this  and  upon  all  sub- 
the  figures  at  which  it  did  eventually  pass.  If  Jects  as  any  gentleman  upon  this  floor ;  but  I 
it  had  been  passed  at  that  earlier  session,  do  not  agree  in  tiie  conclusion  that  is  to  be 
however,  if  the  people  hod  had  a  chance  to  drawn.  The  people  have  decided  that  this  in- 
express  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  it,  in  crease  of  salary — ^increased  in  amount,  and  go- 
their  difiTerent  constituencies,  they  would  have  ing  back  and  making  it  apply  to  that  Congress 
made  no  complaint.  They  could  have  dealt  which  had  almost  expired — was  wrong.  So, 
with  their  Bepresentativea  as  they  thought  gentlemen,  all  say.  Kow,  what  does  the  bill 
best  But  they  had  no  auch  opportunity,  that  has  been  reported  by  your  committee 
On  that  occasion  I  advocated  the  oill  extend-  propose  to  do?  -  why,  it  proposes  that  that 
tag  the  pay  to  $6,U00  a  year.  I  did  it  because  Dill  shall  be  left  to  stand ;  that  all  the  increased 
I  saw  there  was  a  determination  to  increase  pay  that  waa  received  by  members  of  the  Forty- 
the  pay,  and  I  felt  that  $6,000  a  year,  as  I  second  Oongress,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  keep ; 
proposed  at  that  time,  would  be  about  a  just  and  that  m  the  increase  of  pay  which  the 
oompeuaation  for  what  we  would  lose,  in  the  members  of  this  Oongress  have  so  far  received 
ihape  of  ataticmery,  mileage,  and  obligation  to  tiiey  shall  be  allowed  to  keep.  Now,  Mr. 
psj  postage  on  public  documents,  under  the  Speaker,  let  me  ask  you,  and  ask  the  gentlemen 
bill  that  ^ally  passed.  on  the  floor,  whether  that  is  conforming  to 

"^THerefore  it  was  that  I  voted  against  the  the  public  judsment  on  this  subject  ?    Is  that 

bill,  and  never  touched  the  back  pay,  but  what  the  people  have  decreed  ? 

tamed  it  over  to  the  Treasurer,  who  receipted  **  Is  this  going  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 

tor  the  same."  people  on  this  subject?  When  the  people  have 

Kr.  Poland,  of  Vermont,  said:  "Mr.  Speak-  resolved  in  conventions,  and  when  they  have 

er,  I  should  not  have  occupied  any  of  the  time  said  through  the  public  press,  that  the  law  is 

of  the  House  on  this  sul^ect  had  it  not  been  to  be  repealed,  what  dia  they  mean  by  it? 

tbat  I  have  introduced  a  substitute  for  the  bill  That  we  were  merely  to  change  the  law  now 

reported  by  the  committee^  for  which,  and  in  and  take  a  different  and  lower  rate  of  compen- 

bebalf  of  which,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two.  sation  hereafter?    Not  at  all ;  what  the  public 

A  few  days  since  I  waa  in  company  with  a  con-  judgment  has  demanded  and  now  demands  on 

fiderable  number  of  gentlemen — I  think  over  a  this  subject,  if  it  demands  any  thing,  is  that 

budred — when  the  subject  of  the  salary  bill  this  thing  shall  be  utterly  wiped  out.    That  no 

sod  what  ought  to  be  done  with  it  was  the  sole  benefit  or  advantage  that  any  man  has  derived 

topic  of  oonveraation,  and  a  number  of  them  under  it  shall  be  kept  and  retained  by  him. 

expressed  their  views  in  relation  to  it.    They  That,  and  that  alone,  will  satisfy  the  public 

iU  ooneurred  in  aaying  that  it  had  been  utterly  demand  and  the  public  judgment  on  this  sub- 

eondemned  by  the  public  judgment  of  the  jeot ;  and,  sir,  it  was  for  that  purpose  and  with 

vhole  people  of  the  United  States;  that  the  that  view  that  I  introduced  a  substitute  for 

tbmg  had  been  discussed,  and  considered,  and  the  report  of  the  committee.  Why,  those  very 

i^JQdicatad,  by   the  sovereign   people,  that  gentlemen  who  said,  upon  the  occasion  that  I 

tt^mitj  to  which  we  all   owe  allegiance,  refer  to,  that  the  public  judgment  had  so  pro- 
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nounced  against  this  thing  that  nobody  was  at  and  oommendlng  themselves  in  that  vr^s  to 

libertjr  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  it,  now  oome  the  people.     That  brooght  me  to  commimo 

in  here  with  this  lame  and  impotent  conclasion.  with  myself,  with  my  own  jadgment  and  co&- 

'*Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  agree  with  these  aeienoe,  in  relation  to  what  I  onght  to  do; 
gentlemen  in  their  premises,  I  otterly  disagree  whether  I  were  more  amenable  npon  the  one 
to  their  conclosions.  *  I  propose  for  one  to  TOte  side  to  be  called  a  grabber  and  thiol,  or  whether, 
for  a  bill  which  shall  carry  oat  the  decision  of  by  pursuing  a  different  oonrse,  I  should  subject 
the  people  upon  this  subject,  and  utterly  wipe  myself  to  be  called  a  coward  and  a  hypocrite, 
out  all  the  effects,  conseauences,  and  benefits,  who  was,  by  false  pretenses,  endeavoring  to 
that  have  been  derived  oy  members  of  Con-  ourry  public  favor.  Well,  now,  the  result  of 
gn*ess  under  that  bill.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  my  communing  with  myself  was— (and  I  do 
must  do  upon  this  subject  as  many  gentlemen  not  intend  by  this  to  oast  any  reflectioa  on 
have  done,  because  we  are  all  personally  inter-  the  motives  of  other  members)— the  result  of 
osted ;  I  must  state  my  own  personal  experi-  my  own  reflection  and  judgment  was,  that  I 
once  on  the  subject  and  how  I  stand  in  reference  should  be  altOf?ether  more  amenable  to  the 
to  it.  I  voted  against  the  bill.  In  reference  latter  charge.  That  in  point  of  fact  it  woold 
to  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  as  to  the  be  much  better  proved,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
amount,  I  was  governed,  I  suppose,  in  my  vote  oemed,  than  the  opposite  charge,  that,  by  keep- 
very  much  as  other  gentlemen  were.  I  voted  ing  the  money  thus  given  me  by  law,  I  was  a 
to  retain  the  $5,000  because  it  was  enough  for  grabber  and  a  thief.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
me.  Before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  had  been  for  I  chose  to  retain  what  I  recmved  under  the 
a  considerable  time  in  public  office  in  my  own  law,  and  make  my  endeavor  here  to  have  the 
State,  where  salaries  are  very  small,  and  had  law  so  modified  and  changed  that  I  maj  be 
become  accustomed  to  live  upon  a  very  small  allowed  to  return  the  money  to  the  Treasury, 
salary,  and  habits  of  simple  and  plain  economy  if  that  is  the  will  of  the  people,  without  suh- 
that  I  had  acquired  in  that  way  I  could  well  jecting  myself  to  the  charge  of  being  a  hypo- 
enough  preserve  here.  Five  thousand  dollars  crite  and  a  coward,  and  of  doing  it  because  of 
was  an  ample  compensation  for  my  services,  the  clamor  of  the  publio  press  upon  the  snb- 
and  furnished  me  ample  means  to  live  in  the  ject. 

manner  in  which  I  chose  to  live.    Therefore,  ^^  And  inasmuch  as  I  found  my  conscience 

so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  that  was  upon  this  subject  was  a  little  obtuse,  and  not 

the  consideration  that  affected  my  vote.  easily  moved  by  the  threats  and  denundatioDs 

*^But  more  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con-  of  some  portions  of  the  press,  and  that  ama- 
sidered  it  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  time  to  jorlty  of  the  gentlemen  who  stood  in  the  same 
make  this  increase.  Various  things  that  had  position  with  myself  had  consciences  equally 
taken  place  last  winter  bad  greatly  excited  the  as  torpid  as  my  own,  and  equally,  perhaps, 
public  mind  with  reference  to  corruption  in  needed  the  quickening  of  law  to  help  them,  I 
public  office;  the  whole  country  was  agog  upon  propose  that  we  regulate  this  thing  by  law: 
that  subject,  and  I  knew  that  this  increase  of  that  by  law  we  wipe  out  all  the  oonseqnenee^ 
salary  at  that  time,  and  especially  the  retro-  of  that  act  by^which  the  salary  was  raised  and 
active  feature,  would  excite  public  condemna-  given  to  members  of  the  Forty-second  Congress 
tion,  and  draw  down  the  censure  of  the  people  and  to  members  of  the  Forty-third  Congress, 
upon  it,  as  it  has  done,  and  therefore,  sir,  I  ^*  Now,  this  is  an  important  question  to  bo 
voted  against  it.  But,  notwithstanding  my  vote,  decided.  If  we  have  not  the  legal  power  to  do 
it  passed,  and  then  came  the  question  of  what  this,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Oonstitution, 
was  to  be  done.  The  press  of  the  country  im-  either  expressed  or  implied,  that  prohibits  oor 
mediately  began  to  say  that  every  man  who  doing  it,  then  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  do 
took  that  pay,  that  was  given  to  him  by  law,  it  But  I  insist  that  there  is  not  any  thing  in 
was  a  grabber  and  a  thief.  The  idea  that  I  the  Constitution  against  it ;  I  say  that  we  have 
held  an  office,  the  salary  of  which  was  fixed  by  a  perfect  right  to  do  it.  We  cannot,  of  oonrse, 
law,  and  was  to  be  called  a  thief  for  taking  go  back  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  the  raem- 
that  salary,  was  not  one  that  was  very  pala-  hers  of  the  Forty-second  Congress.  But  we 
table  to  me.  It  did  not  commend  itself  to  ray  have  full  power  over  the  salary  of  every  mem- 
judgment  nor  to  my  conscience ;  nor  did  I  pro-  ber  of  this  Congress,  a  perfect  right  to  rego- 
pose  to  be  actuated  or  influenced  by  any  threat  late  it  by  law  as  we  choose, 
of  that  sort,  and  therefore,  sir,  I  took  the  "Now,  the  bill  that  was  reported  by  the 
money  and  still  retain  it.  Other  gentlemen^s  minority  of  the  committee,  and  which  has  been 
consciences  were  more  tender  and  susceptible  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  mc^or- 
than  mine.  They  began  to  be  affected  differ-  ity,  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  members 
ently,  and  one  after  another  they  returned  this  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  shall  account  for 
back  pay  into  the  Treasury.  Well,  what  was  what  they  have  received  since  the  4th  of  March 
the  result  of  that?  Why,  people  immediately  last.  Nobody  has  questioned,  and  I  think  no- 
began  to  say  they  were  cowards  and  hypocrites,  body  can  successfully  question,  the  power  of 
and  that  they  did  it  merely  for  the  purpose  or  the  House  to  compel  them  to  account  for  what 
pacifying  the  press ;  making  a  show  of  honesty  thev  have  received  under  the  law  since  the  4(h 
they  did  not  possess;  courting  public  favor,  of  March  last.    Now,  is  not  the  question  of 
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oar  power  preoisely  the  same  in  relation  to  memory  for  taking  this  le^ol  appropriation,  I 

whit  tbey  hare  received  as  members  of  tbe  must  confess  I  do  not  see  it.    One  gentleman 

fortj-seoond  Oongressl"  said  that  he  retomed  it  beoanse  it  vas  too 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  said :  ^*  Mr.  Speak-  mnch  pay,  and  the  inoniry  was  promptly  made, 

er,  Iwish  to  make  a  few  remarks  apon  this  bow  much  he  thought  would  have  been  ad- 

mbjsct  now  under  debate.    For,  as  little  as  missible. 

members  of  the  House  msy  think  of  this  sub-  **  If  it  is  wrong  to  take  the  whole,  it  was 
ject,  in  my  judgment  it  involves  a  great  prin-  wron^  to  take  a  single  cent  of  it.  The  prin- 
ciple; and  I  shall  speak  mainly  to  the  principle,  ciple  is  the  same ;  and,  if  it  is  wrong  for  the 

^*  As  was  remarked  by  the  gentleman  from  present  House  to  take  what  tbe  law  allows 

New  York,  who  opened  the  debate  yesterday  them  to  take,  where  are  we  to  make  the  dis- 

with  so  mnch  eloquence  (Mr.  Tremain),  I  am  tinction  between  right  and  wrong  ?    During 

Qtterly  disconnected  with  that  branch  of  the  my  life  I  have  endeavored  to  pursue  the  righ^ 

Bobject,  the  ^  back-pay  grab,'  as  it  is  caUed,  and,  whenever  I  am  acting  in  pursuance  of  tibe 

which  has  so  entered  into  and  pervaded  this  right,  I  do  not  consider  I  am  committing  any 

diaeoflsioii,  bat  npon  that  branch  I  have  some-  offense  whatever  which  would  subject  me  to 

thing  to  say.    llierefore  my  remarks  will  be  the  charge  of  *  grabbing '  what  did  not  right- 

eoofined,  first  to  the  moral  principle  involved  fully  belong  to  me. 

is  the  qaestion,  and  then  to  the  political  expe-  *^  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  passed 

dieacy  and  policy  of  the  increase  of  salaries  the  retroactive  law  at  its  last  session  it  was 

adopted  by  the  last  Congress.    Sir,  I  was  nt-  their  right  to  do  it — ^their  constitutional  right 

terly  astonished  the  other  day  when  some  gen-  I  am  not  now  saying  whether  it  was  expedient 

tlemsn  undertook  to  speak  of  this  question  as  to  do  it,  but  I  do  say  that  no  blot  should  rest 

a  party  question.    In  my  opinion  neither  party  npon  the  name  of  any  man  or  be  cast  npon 

is  reaponsible  for  the  measure  of  the  increase  that  of  his  children  or  upon  his  memory  if, 

of  salary  at  the  last  session.    I  believe  that  the  after  it  passed,  even  against  his  vote,  he  took 

Demoeracy,  in  the  proportion  of  votes,  accord-  what  the  law  gave  him.    I  have  nothing  to 

ing  to  the  analysis  I  have  seen,  are  as  much  say  of  those  who,  after  taking  it,  returned  it, 

responsible  for  it  as  the  Republicans.    Perhaps  for  that  is  a  matter  with  themselves.    All  that 

some  of  our  Bepnblican  friends  at  the  time  the  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  I  had  been  here, 

bill  was  passed  were  a  little  shy — a  little  timid  whether  I  voted  for  it  or  not,  I  would  have 

—anxious  to  have  the  measure  pass,  but  at  taken  it,  and  I  should  have  felt  I  was  Justly 

the  same  time  not  wishing  to  take  what  they  entitled  to  it,  Just  as  though  it  were  eight  dol- 

deemed  the  risk  of  populur  disfavor  by  voting  lars  a  day  or  one  dollar  a  day,  if  the  Congress 

in  accordance  with  their  personal  convictions,  voted  it. 

**BQt,  sir,  to  oome  at  once  to  the  gist  of  the  *^  It  was  a  constitutional  law,  constitutional- 
morality  of  the  act.  The  gentleman  from  New  ly  passed,  and  those  who  are  entitled  to  it  are 
York  (Mr.  Tremain)  yesterday  made  some  im-  as  much  entitled  as  at  any  other  time  to  the 
portant  admissions  which  cover  the  whole  case,  pay  then  fixed.  If  there  were  tho^e  who 
He  admitted  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  tbe  thought  it  was  too  much,  it  was,  of  course. 
United  States,  each  Congress  for  itself  is  em-  their  right  to  refuse  to  take  it.  I  would. not 
powered  to  ir  the  pay  of  its  own  members,  attempt  to  cast  a  slur  upon  any  gentleman 
This,  air,  is  a  wise  provision  of  the  Constitu-  who  saw  fit  to  return  it;  I  am  only  speaking 
tioo,  which  the  Statea,  after  its  ratification,  re-  for  myself.  So  much  for  the  morality  view, 
'used  to  change.  This  provision  of  the  Consti-  It  is  well  known  that  every  Congress  which 
tation  has  been  acted  on  from  the  beginning  has  ever  increased  the  pay  increased  it  from 
efthisQovemment.  Congress  has  repeatedly  the  beginning;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that 
increased  the  pay,  and  at  every  such  increase  every  Legislature  in  the  United  States  which 
the  haei  pay  was  considered  as  legitimate  as  has  increased  its  pay  increased  it  f^om  the  be- 
the  /fMU  pay.  This  the  gentleman  also  ad-  ginning.  There  is  not  a  single  case  of  excep- 
mitted.  This  saves  me  from  going  into  his-  tion  that  I  know  of;  and  therefore  I  trust  that 
tone  details.  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  press,  that  the  men  who  attempt  to  lead 
principle.  If  it  was  not  immoral  to  ta^e  it  on  the  masses  of  the  people,  will  perceive  where 
all  former  occasions,  how  can  it  be  on  this  ?  the  right  is,  and  not  attribute  wrong  where 
The  principle  is  the  same.  Whenever  the  pay  there  was  none.  If  they  think  it  was  inexpe- 
hssbeen  increased,  it  was  necessarily  retroac-  dient  let  them  discuss  it  from  that  point,  and 
tire  and  extra.  Were  the  men  who  did  this  not  allege  there  was  any  immorality, 
thing  in  the  last  century  and  in  the  early  part  **  This  brings  me  to  the  second  view  which 
ofthiaeentory — ^the  brightest  ornaments  in  our  I  propose  to  present  to  the  House.  I  am  not 
lustory  for  intellect,  for  talents,  and  for  virtue  going  to  state  what  I  deem  my  services  here 
--were  they  *  salary  -  grabbers  t '  Were  they  wortii,  but  I  do  intend  to  state  what  I  think 
'thieves'  and  'robbers,'  for  doing  just  what  the  services  of  a  representative  of  any  people 
vas  their  constitutional  right  to  do  9  in  any  district  in  the  United  States  ought  to 

*'  Now,  sir,  if  there  is  any  thing  wrong,  any  be  worth ;  and  perhaps  I  will  go  far  above  the 

tiling  immoral,  any  thing  dishonest,  any  thing  figure  of  any  law  which  has  ever  been  passed 

vhidi  would  reflect  disgrace  npon  a  man*s  npon  the  subject.    I  will  say  this :  that  repro- 
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where  the  highest  power  was  the  hest  paid,  **  It  does  not  oompromise  the  manhood,  the 

his  scheme  would  he  perfect  and  his  argument  independence,  or  the  self-respeot  of  any  Bep* 

unanswerable.    Bat,  so  far  as  I  have  stadied  resentative  to  say  that  he  will  not  help  to  keep 

life,  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  accepted  rule,  on  the  statate-book  a  law  which  allows  him 

The  things  that  have  the  highest  marketable  more  paj  than  pablio  opinion  thinks  he  ou^bt 

value  in  the  world,  as  we  find  it,  are  not  the  to  have.    Even  if  he  believes  public  opinion 

things  that  stand  highest  in  the  intellectual  or  wrong,  he  ought  to  yield  to  it  in  a  matter  of 

moral  scale.  such  delicacy. 

'*One  of  the  brightest  and  greatest  men  I  ^^That  is  all  the  argument  I  make  on  the 

know  in  this  nation,  a  man  who,  perhaps,  has  score  of  public  opinion, 

done  as  much  for  its  intellectual  life  as  any  ^^  I  now  come  to  the  other  point,  the  neces- 

other,  told  me  not  many  months  ago,  that  he  sities  of  the  Government     Gentlemen  must 

had  made  it  the  rule  of  his  life  to  abandon  any  remember  that  only  seven  years  ago  our  ex- 

intelleotual  pursuit  the  moment  it  became  com-  penditures  had  risen  to  a  volume  that  was 

mercially  valuable ;  that  others  would  utilize  simply  frightful,  in  view  of  the  burdens  of  the 

what  he  had  discovered;  that  his  field  of  work  oonntry.    We  were  then  paying  out  over  the 

was  above  the  line  of  commercial  values ;  and  counter  of  our  Treasury  $1,290,000,000  a  year 

when  he  brought  down  the  great  truths  of  sci-  as  the  cost  of  sustaining  the  Government  and 

ence  from  the  upper  heights  to  the  level  of  meeting  the  great  expenses  entailed  by  the  war. 

commercial  values,  a  thousand  hands  would  What  was  the  duty  of  this  national  Legislature? 

be  ready  to  take  them  and  make  them  valua-  Manifestly  to  bring  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 

ble  in  the  markets  of  the  world."  ernment  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the 

iA.  voice :  *^  Who  was  he  ?  '^)  high  level  of  war  to  the  normal  levd  of  peace. 
£r.  Garfield:  '^ It  was  Agassiz.  He  entered  *^If,  therefore,  the  Forty-third  Congress  in- 
upon  his  great  career,  not  for  the  salary  it  gave  tends  to  go  forward  in  the  work  of  economy 
him,  for  that  was  meagre  compared  with  the  and  retrenchment,  if  it  has  any  hope  of  making 
pay  of  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life ;  but  he  fhrther  reductions  in  the  expenditures  of  this 
followed  the  promptings  of  his  great  nature  Government,  we  must,  before  undertaking  to 
aud  works  for  the  love  of  the  truth  and  for  carry  out  that  work,  give  ourselves  the  moral 
the  instruction  of  mankind.  Something  of  this  power  that  will  result  from  a  reduction  of  oar 
spirit  has  pervaded  the  lives  of  the  great  men  own  pay  to  the  old  standard.  As  the  case 
who  did  so  much  to  build  up  and  mainta^  our  stands  to-day,  our  own  salaries  are  the  mas- 
republican  institutions.  And  this  spirit  is,  in  ter-key  in  our  hands  by  which,  and  by  which 
my  judgment,  higher  and  worthier  than  that  alone,  we  can  turn  the  machinery  that  will 
which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ste-  bring  about  a  further  reduction  of  expenses 
phens)  has  described.  in  the  Government. 

*^  To  come  immediately  to  the  question  be-  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  all  this  on  the  theory 

fore  us,  I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle-  that  we  are  to  run  the  Government  as  our 

man  that  we  should  not  be  driven  or  swayed  fathers  who  made  it  intended  it  should  be  run 

by  that  unjust  clamor  that  calls  men  thieves  — not  on  the  principle  of  the  gentleman  from 

who  voted  as  they  had  the  constitutional  right  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens),  a  principle  that  would 

to  vote,  and  accepted  a  compensation  which  make  this  the  most  expensive  Government  on 

they  had  the  legal  and  constitutional  right  to  the  globe,  but  on  the  old  principle  that  there 

take.   I  join  in  no  clamor  of  that  sort ;  nor  will  is  something  due  to  the  honor  of  the  service 

I  join  in  any  criminations  against  those  who  we  perform." 

used  their  right  to  act  and  vote  differently  The  bill  was  subsequently  recomnutted  with 

from  myself  on  this  subject.    It  is  idle  to  waste  instructions,  and  on  December  16th  the  com- 

onr  time  now  in  discussing  the  votes  of  the  mittee  reported  the  following  bill : 

last  Congress  in  rektion  to  the  salary  bjU.  ^  ^^  ^  j^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^         j^  ^^  .^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

We   are   called  upon  to  confront  this  plam,  tain  talariw  and  to  eOablih  ihe  rate  of  the  tame. 

practical  question.     Shall  the  s^ary  bill  of  Skctiow  1.  BeUenacUd,  That  all  provisions  in  oq 

the  last  Congress  be  repealed!  >     I  shall  argue  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  lej^islative, 

it  on  two  grounds :  first,  the  just  demands  of  executive,  and  iadioial  expenses  of  the  Oovernment 

public  opinion:  second,  the  relation  of  this  re-  ^^^  '**«  y"^  ending  June  80, 1874,  and  for  other  pur- 

peaitotheGo.e™ment^dit.neo<^tie8;.and  SrAr^^S^^ST^IiSX-'^v'ie 

I  Shall  confine  my  remarks  to  these  two  points,  or  Delegates  m  Congress,  or  of  any  officer  or  em- 

I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  public  opin-  ploy6,  are  hereby  repealed,  except  f»o  far  as  the  samo 

ion  plainly  and  clearly  demands  the  repeal ;  relate  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the 

and  on  a  subject  like  this  the  voice  of  the  peo-  f  ""^2° ^^  ^^  ^'^^  ®^^  ^""^^  ^  pt9b%u% 

pie  should  have  more  than  even  its  usual  weight.  X?  2?  Hereafter  the  compensation  of  Senators, 

When  the  public  says  to  me,  and  to  those  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Coagrress  shall  be 

associated  with  me,  tiiat  we  have  under  con-  at  the  rate  of  $5,600  per  annum ;  and  this  shall  be  in 

stitutional  law  given  ourselves  more  pay  than  ^^^^  ^^  all  allowances  except  the  actual  and  necessary 

that  public  is  willing  to  grant  us,  it  would  be  i'^'^'Ti^"£i;;T^^f??PT^t^i  "^"^^  u  ""^-^ 

i^A^v!L^4^^  ^r.A  i^A^^^4.  ?«  «.  ^«  - V  -  ^«-  turmng  from  the  national  capital  once  each  session, 

indelicate  and  indecent  m  us  on  such  a  ques-  which  shall  be  paid  to  each  feenstor,  Represenutirel 

tion  to  resist  that  pnblio  <^mion.  and  Delegate,  on  the  same  being  certified  by  him 
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gnments  of  the  present  disotission,  have  con-  *'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  attentirelj  to 
yinced  me  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  not  now  this  whole  dehate.  I  have  waited  for  argn- 
attempt  to  answer.  I  cannot,  in  the  time  I  ments.  for  reiuoiu  to  be  given  why  this  law 
shall  have  allowed  me,  even  refer  to  the  objeo-  should  be  repealed.  It  is  intimated  bj  some 
tions  which  have  been  made  to  the  law  of  that  it  provides  for  the  payment  to  members 
1873,  nor  will  I  retort  in  invective  upon  those  of  too  large  a  salary.  And  yet  when  it  is  as- 
who  have  maligned  me.  I  repeat  only  what  is  sorted  here,  and  demonstrated  by  those  who 
no  longer  denied,  that  the  Congress  had  the  have  spoken,  demorutrated  hy  flgures^  that  the 
oonstitational  power  and  the  legal  right  to  pay  and  perquisites,  including  the  franking 
enact  the  law.  There  was,  therefore,  no  privilege,  as  it  is  called,  under  the  old  law 
moral  wrong  or  vice  in  it.  It  was  not  *  theft,*  were  as  much  or  more  than  the  present  pay, 
^rdbheTy,^  nor  any  other  crime.  There  was  no  answer  is  made,^no  denial  even  is  put  in. 
never,  in  fact,  any  question  of  any  real  im-  ^*  But  it  is  said  the  whole  question  haa  been 
portance  involved  except  the  sum  at  which  the  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  has  there 
salary  should  be  fixed.  Was  the  sum  in  the  been  decided,  and  Representatives  are  here 
law  too  much  or  too  little  ?  Was  it  reasonable  predicating  their  action,  their  votes,  upon  this 
or  unreasonable,  just  or  unjust?  No  fault  was  decision— 5<n0tn^,  as  they  call  it,  to  public 
ever  found  with  the  amount  at  which  the  sal-  opinion.  Now,  sir,  I  have  as  much  respect 
ary  was  established  by  the  law  of  1866.  And  for  public  opinion  as  any  man.  I  believe,  too, 
yet  I  assert,  what  I  most  solemnly  believe,  and  when  the  people  have  a  fair  chance,  when 
what  no  honest  man  can,  after  a  full  consider-  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine,  to 
ation  and  understanding  of  the  subject,  doubt,  know  and  understand  all  the  facts,  that  their 
that  the  old  law  giving  a  salary  of  $5,000,  with  judgment  is  very  likely  to  be  right.  I  bow 
the  per(^uisites  then  provided  for,  and  the  frank-  with  reverential  awe  to  such  judgment — ^to  the 
ing  privilege  as  it  then  existed,  was,  in  a  pecu-  judgment  of  the  people  so  formed.  But,  in  or- 
niary  point  of  view,  more  desirable,  hetter,  for  der  to  be  right,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  members  of  Congress  than  the  salary  as  the  subject  should  have  been  fairly  and  truth- 
now  provided  by  law.  I  cannot  go  into  the  fully  presented,  and  candidly  and  calmly  con- 
figures ;  I  have  not  time  to  show  this ;  but  the  sidered.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  public 
gentleman  from  Nevada  (llr.  Kendall),  and  the  opinion  is  quite  as  apt  to  be  wrong  as  right, 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Comingo),  and  The  masses  can  be  no  better  judge— are  no 
others,  have  demonstrated  this  beyond  cavil  or  more  likely  to  be  right  without  deliberation, 
doubt  I  do  claim,  therefore,  and  if  time  per-  without  consideration,  without  knowledge  of 
mitted  could  show  and  satisfy  all  honest  men,  all  the  facts  and  circumstances — than  an  indi^ 
that  the  pay  of  members  is  not  too  high.  vidual.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  only  the  ag- 
*^I  have  been  in  Congress  nlbre  than  ten  gregation  of  the  voices  of  individuals.  If  tfaein- 
years.  If  there  be  any  ten  years  of  life  better  dividuals  are  wrong,  if  they  are  moved  by  ca- 
than  any  other  ten,  they  are  those  when  we  are  price,  or  passion,  or  error,  there  is  no  safety  or 
most  mature ;  and  in  that  sense  I  have  been  in  propriety infollowingorobeyingtheirdemands. 
Congress  the  best  ten  years  of  my  life.  I  have  It  is  the  duty  of  the  representative  to  examine 
never  taken  from  any  man  during  my  life  a  for  himself,  to  weigh  the  whole  subject,  to  as- 
dollar  that  did  not  belong  to  me,  or  that  I  did  certain  the  right,  and  act  accordingly  as  duty 
not  believe  I  had  honestly  earned.  I  would  and  conscience  dictate.  It  is  not  true  states- 
not  do  it  now.  I  am  an  economical  man,  manship,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  representa- 
reared  in  poverty  and  accustomed  to  live  upon  tive,  to  bow  to  the  storm,  to  yield  to  the  pas- 
small  means.  I  have  indulged  in  no  extra va-  sion  or  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  and  surren- 
gances,  and  have  not  even  felt  myself  able,  in  der  his  indi^dual  judgment  and  conscience, 
view  of  the  support  of  my  family  and  the  euu-  his  honest  convictions,  to  inconsiderate  clamor, 
cation  of  my  children,  to  return  or  reciprocate  There  can  be  no  government,  no  individaal 
the  social  courtesies  and  compliments  that  representation,  no  freedom  or  liberty  even,  in 
have  been  extended  to  me.  And  yet  I  now  such  case.  The  power  that  would  elect  a 
and  here  declare  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  President  one  day  would  crown  a  king  the 
up  any  thing  or  add  one  dollar  to  what  I  had  next.  I  do  not  argue  that  the  representativo 
when  elected  to  Congress,  and  have  not  now  must  stand  with  his  fingers  on  the  pnblio 
of  this  world's  goods  as  much  as  when  first  pulse  and  bow  down  or  rise  up  according  as 
elected.  My  own  case  I  supposed  to  be  that  it  shall  beat  high  or  low.  He  is  the  repreeent' 
of  all  those  who  have  attended  to  their  duties  ative,  not  the  ilave  of  the  people.  lie  is  one 
honestly  and  faithfully,  and  who  were  not  of  the  people  at  the  same  time  that  he  repre- 
blessed  with  large  wealth.  /  tuppoee  eo  note,  sents  the  people.  He  is  chosen  a  represent.a- 
I  have  conversed  with  many  members,  and  tive  not  because  he  has  no  views  or  opin- 
found  their  experience  the  same  as  mine.  The  ions  of  his  own,  but  becatue  of  hie  i^iewe  and 
sessions  of  Congress  have  been  longer  and  the  opinions,  known  and  understood  beforehand, 
expenses  of  members  far  more  for  the  last  ten  and  because  he  is  known  to  be  reliable  in  the 
years  than  ever  before.  The  cost  of  living  hour  of  danger  and  trial.  There  is,  if  yon 
everywhere  has  been  greater,  and  especially  in  please,  a  *  higher  law '  than  the  people  speak- 
Washington.  ing  through  the  press — the  mere  echo  of  the 
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hour,  an  unorganized  and  unrecognized  force,  this  debate  seems  to  have  taken  a  somewbttt 
appreciated  onlj  because  of  its  noise  or  the  remarkable  turn.    The  provisions  of  that  law 
good  it  might  do.     I  was  elected  under  the  were  condemned  bj  popular  clamor,  if  gentle- 
Constitution,  hold  mj  offioe,  receive  mj  in-  men  choose  to  call  it  so;  bat  it  was  a  popolar 
stractions,  and  learn  my  duty,  from  the  peo-  clamor  based  on  sufEicient  grounds,  and  com- 
pie— my  constitnents  —  through  ihat  instru*  mending  itself,  in  my  judgment,  to  tiie  mind 
ment    Itisthe mpreme  law  to  me.    They  ex-  of  every  npright  man  in  Uiis  House  or  out  of 
pect  me— my  constituents  expect  me — to  bow  it.    The  complaint  made  against  the  statute 
in  absolute  subnussion  to  its  requirements,  and  increasing  the  pay  of  members  of  this  House 
I  will  obey  them  in  that  or  resiffn.    I  was  was.  as  I  understand,  first  and  last,  in  regard 
not,  I  never  was  chosen  because  I  was  the  to  the  amount,  as  being  excessive.    I  believe 
weakest  and  most  submissive  of  my  people,  but  that  the  sentiment  of  the  better  class  of  the 
rather  because  I  was  believed  to  oe  able  to  community  was  that  the  amount  fixed  by  that 
withstand  a  storm.    I  have  stood  here  on  this  bill  was  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  irrespective 
floor  in  opposition  to  the  public,  the  general  of  every  other  consideration ;  and  I  for  one 
opinion  of  this  House,  of  the  country,  resist-  especially  believe  that  it  was  larger  than  it 
iog  some  of  the  most  popular  measures  of  the  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  other  official 
time,  assaults,  as  I  behoved  then  and  still  be-  salaries  paid  by  the  people  of  this  country  in 
lieFe,  upon  the  Gonstitutioii,  when  there  were  the  administration  of  their  State  and  national 
only  twenty-five  or  thirty  to  stand  with  me  Governments.    But  that,  as  I  have  said,  was 
and  share  with  me  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  the  least  of  the  considerations  weighing  with 
orerwhehning  mtgority,  some  of  whom — the  the  people  in  this  matter.    The  second,  and  a 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes),  greater  consideration,  was  that  the  members 
for  one— admit  now  that  they  were  wrongs  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  constituted  them- 
80  flaji^ant  they  will  not  do  for  precedents,  selves  the  judges  in  their  own  case,  increasing 
The  storm  of  publio  opinion  does  not  blow  at  the  end  of  their  term  their  pay  for  the  en- 
now  as  it  blew  then.    1  remember  when  it  was  tire  term,  and  that  to  an  amount  which  the 
claimed  that  pnbllo  opinion  demanded  the  im-  people  believed  excessive.    The  third  propo- 
peacbment  of  your  President,  and  some  were  sition  on  which  this  popular  condemnation 
foolhardy  enough  to  insist  that  it  ought  to  be  rested,  and,  in  my  judgment^  the  weightiest 
done  because  the  people  demanded  it,  whether  of  all,  relates  to  the  manner  m  which  the  act 
he  was  guilty  or  not ;  and  there  is  not  a  states-  was  done.    It  was  not  done  by  square,  manly, 
man  throaghout  this  broad  land  who  does  not  honest  legislation.    This  House  in  the  Forty- 
now  know,  if  that  popular  clamor  had  been  second  Congress  repeatedly  by  large  migorities 
obeyed,  it  would  have  shivered  your  Oonstitu-  voted  down  the  proposition  for  an  increase  of 
tion  and  Government  to  atoms.  their  pay  when  presented  as  a  bold  and  naked 
"  Public  opinion  I    what  sacrifices  has  it  proposition,  and  then  by  trick  and  subterfuge 
Dot  demanded  ff    What  crimes  has  it  not  com-  and  evasion  ingrafted  the  increase  upon  a  bill 
mitted  ?    Inexorable,  unrelenting,  and  unrea-  on  which  they  could  have  some  excuse  for 
Eoning,  it  hung  upon  the  cross  the  Saviour  of  saying,  *  We  vote  ourselves  increased  pay  pure- 
man,  and  has  more  than  once  since  demanded  ly  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  because  we  must 
the  crucifixion  of  the  innocents.    Once  moved,  do  it  or  defeat  the  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
^hat  reason,  what  argument,  what  considers-  port  of  the  Government.^     Each  and  every 
tion  of  justice  or  humanity  ever  satiated  its  one  of  these  objections  I  claim  to  be  well 
thirst  for  blood  t  founded,  ranking  in  weight  according  to  the 

"It  is  needless  to  multiply  or  suggest  in-  order  in  which  I  have  stated  them. 

stances ;  thousands  rush  to  the  recollection  of  **  And,  therefore,  sir,  I  am  unqualifiedly  in 

m  all— both  ancient  and  modem — where  hu-  favor  of  the  repeal  of  that  bill  so  far  as  the 

manitr,  duty,  and  true  statesmanship  required,  salaries  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 

demanded  the  representative  should  resist,  and  are  concerned,  and  the  return  directly  to  the 

not  pander  to,  publio  opinion.     ^The  voice  of  old  compensation,  salary,  and  mileage.*' 

the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,'  is  as  absurd  The  Speaker :  '*  The  question  now  is  upon 

u  it  is  irreverent  and  profane.  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  '^ 

"  But,  whetJier  right  or  wrong,  this  ques-  (Mr.  Kasson). 

tion  of  the  salaries  of  members,  as  provided  for  The  question  was  taken  as  follows : 

mder  the  old  law  and  the  law  of  3d  of  March,  YiA^-Messrs.  Albright,  Archer,  Arthur,  Ashe. 

1673,  has  never   to  my  knowledge  or   belief  Atkins,  Banning,  Barrere,  Bariy,  Bass,  Beck,  Berry, 

been  even  fairly  stated  in  a  half-dozen  news-  Bowen,  Bright,  Brown,  Buckner.Bundy.  Burchjurd, 


•<•  uwb  in  uas    r«9c«ivuu    uoiy   ueuuuuui(.iuu  i  uorwin,  uouon,  v;ox,  unuenaeo,  urocKer,  uraicn- 

^bj  have  the  facts  been  suppressed  or  out-  field,  Cartis,  Danford,  Dawes,  Be  Witt,  Dobbins, 

rageouBly  misrepresented?     It  was  because  J,^^5?*5' 5'^^l?"Vl^*?^'' S"^"""' ^"S^S^^^w '^^ 

trntK  ^Ja  a.:..^^.  ^^^yA  t.^*  <ir.i.<.^.«»  4\^^  ^«»  Garfield,  Goooh.  Gunkel,  Eugene  Hale,  Hamilton, 

froth  and  fairness  would  not  subserve  the  pur-  ^^^^  x/Harris,  ^Hatcher,  HatEom.  Havens,  John  B. 

r^'  •  Hawley,  Geny  W.  Haselton,  John  W.  Hazleton, 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  York,  said :  "Mr.  Speaker,  Hendee,  Hereford,  £.  Bockwood  Hoar,  George  F. 
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Hpor^olman,  Hoaldns,  Hunter,  Hyde,  Jewett,  "Km^  Mr.  Hurlbat :  "  On  that  sabstitate  I  demand 

son,  Killmger,  Knapp,  Lawrence,  Lawson,  leaoh,  th^  previoas  question." 

Jfc^X^/li::r^fel}i,Wo:u^MSJlS;  .Jbe  speaker:  "The  fi«t  qnention  i.  «p«. 

McLean,  MoNulta,  MeUiah,  Merrlam,  MU1«,  Monroe,  the  Bubstitate  moved  by  the  genUemaa  from 

Moore,  Morrison.  Neal,  Negley,  KesinUh.  Niblaok,  Illinois  (Mr.  Hurlbnt)  for  the  bill  as  amended 

O'Brien,  Orr,  Orth,  Packer,  Page,  Hosea  W.  Parker,  by  the  House." 

Fil^,  ?hr±S.K'Polkn''i;TotuT^^^^  The  question  w«  taken,  «i  Mow.: 

ney,  Ransier,  Bead,  Richmono.  Bobbins,  Ellis  H.  Yeas  —  Messrs.  Adams,   Albert.  Archer,  Ashe, 

Bobarts,  William  B.  Boberts,  James  W.  Kobinson,  Atkins,  AverlU,  Barrere,  Barry,  Beck,  Begolc,  Biery, 

Boss,  Busk,  Henry  B.  Sayler^Milton  Sayler,  8co-  Bowen,  Bradley,  Brifffat,  Bumnton,  Borrows,  fien- 

fleld,  Heurv  J.  Soudder,  Isaac  W.  Soudder,  Sessions,  jamin  F.  Butler,  Boderiok  B.  Butler.  Cain,  Oesa&a, 

Sheldon,  Sherwood,  Lazarus  B.  Shoemaker,  Smart,  Amos  Clark,  Jr.,  Clayton,  Clements,  CiintonL.  Cobb, 

A.  Herr  Smith,  John  Q.  Smith,  Southard,  Speer,  Comlnffo,  Cook,  Creamer,  Crocker,  Crooke,  Cros«- 

SpraguCjStanard, Starkweather, Stone, Storm, Strait,  land,  Crutchfield,  Darrall,  Davis,  De  Witt, Dobbiiu, 

Swann,  Taylor,  Todd,  Tremain,  Tyner,  Vance.  Wal-  Ducli,  Durham,  Eldredge,  Elliott,  Farwell,  Field, 

dron,   WaUs,  Jasper  D.  Waro,  Marcus  L.  Ward,  Freeman,  Giddings,  Bobert  S.  Hale,  Hamilton,  Hau- 

Wells,  Wheeler,  Whitehouse,  Whitthome,  Wilber,  cock,  Harmer,  Bezgamin  W.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hs* 

Charles  W.  Willard,   George  Willard,  Charles  G.  thorn.  Havens,  Hays,  John  W.  Hazleton,  Uemdon, 

Williams,  John  M.S.  WilUamSg/William  B.Williams,  E.  Bockwood  Hoar,  George  F.  Hoar,  Houghton, 

Ephraim  K.  Wilson.  James  Wilson,  Jeremiah  M.  Howe,  Hubbell,  Hunton,  fiurlbut,  Hynes,  Keller, 

Wilson,  Wolfe,  Wooa,  Woodford,  Wood  worth,  John  Lamar,  Lamport,  Lansing,  Leach,  Lewis,  Lofiand, 

D.  Young,  and  Pierce  M.  B.  Young — ^172.  Lowndes,  Ljiieh,  Alexander  8.  MoDiU,  MoJunkin, 

Nats — Messrs.  Adams.  Albert,  Averill,  Bomnm,  McEee,  Mellish,  MilUken,  Horov,  Myers,  Negley, 

Bell,  Biery,  Blount,  Bradley,  Bromberg,  Butfinton,  Nesmith,  Nunn,  O'Brien,  O'Neill,  Packard,  Page, 

Boderiok  R.  Butler,  Cain.  Caldwell,  Cessna,  Clayton,  Isaac  0.  Parker,  Parsons,  relham,  Phelns,  James  fl. 

Clinton  L.  Cobb,  Crossland,  Crounse.  Davis,  Dur-  Piatt,  Jr^  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Biuney,  Banoall,  Baoeier, 


on,  Hurlbut,  Hynes,  Kellogg,  Lansing^  Lewis,  Lof-  der,  Stanard,  Standeford,  Storm,  Stowell^traw- 

land,  Lowndes,  Lynch,  Maynard,  Miuiken,  Myers,  bridge,  Swann,   Sypher,   Taylor,  Thomas,  Thorn- 

O'Neill^  Packard,  Pdursons,  Pelham, Purman, Bawls,  burgh.  To wnseud,vance,^addell,  Waldron^Wsl- 

Bay,  Bice,  Sawyer,   John   G.  Schumaker,  Senor,  lace,  Walls,  Jasper  D.  Ward,  Marcus  L.  Ward, 

Shanks,  Small,  H.  Boardman   Smith,  J.  Ambler  Wheeler,  White,  Whitehead,  John  M.  S.  Williams, 

Smith,  Snvder,  Standeford,  Stowell,  Strawbridge,  William   Williams.  Willie,   Ephraim   K.  Wilson, 

Sypher,  Thomburgh,  Townsend,  Waddell.  Wallace,  Wood,  and  Pierce  M.  B.  Youn^l89. 

White,  Whitehead.  Wm.  Williams,  and  Willie~r6.  Nats— Messrs.  Albright,  Arthur,  Banning,  Bt^ 


Young — 189. 

u»«v,     ..  u*wvuv>*N«.     ..  u..     .T  >..A».A.a,    ».u»    .f  W..W        IV.  ^^A<o tfJLVOOto.    .u.jiwm>|^t,    Arthur,     Lr«uu..w,    ^>. 

Not  VoTuro  —  Messrs.   Barber,  Begole.   Bland,  ber,  Bass,  Bell.  Berry,  Blount,  Bromberg,  Brown, 

Freeman  Clarke,  Comineo,  Creamer,  Orooke,  Dar-  Buckner, .  Bunay,   Burchard,   Burleigh,   Caldwell, 

rail,  Duell,  Farwell,  Field,  Hersey,  Hooper,  Howe,  Cannon.  Cason,  Freeman  Clarke,  Clymer,  Stephen 

Kelley,  Kendall,  Lamar.  Lamison,  Lamport,  Alex-  A.  Cobb,  Coburn,  Conger,  Corwin.  Cotton,  Cox, 

ander  MoDill,  McKee,  Mitchell,  Morey^Niles,  Nunn,  Crittenden,  Crounse,  Curtis,  Danfora,  Dawes,  Don- 

Ear- 

_      ,               ,         .                     _  .  seph  B.  Hawlev,  Gerry  W.  Hazelton.  Hendee,  Here- 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ford,  Holman,  Hoskins,  Hunter,  Hyde,  Jewett,  Kas- 

Several  amendments  were  offered  and  re-  son,  Eillinger,  Knapp,  Lawrence,  Lawson,  Lou^h- 

jected,  or  adopted,  and  on  December  17th  Mr.  ridge,  Lowe,  Luttrell,   Magee,  MarRhall,   Martin, 

krlbat.  of  Hjnois,  offered  the  following  sub-  g^CIS^'M^^'jJS^Cr^TiiuMn^ef  ^^ 

Stitute  to  the  bill :  Morrison,  Neal,  Niblack,  Niles.  Orr.  Orth,  Packer, 

£e  U  enacted,  eU,,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  M-?"®*^;  '^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^r^^^i/^^}^^\S}^^' 

of  this  act  the  compensation  of  Senators,  Bepresent-  P»ke,  Poland,  Potter,  Pratt,  Bead,  Bobbins,  Elhs  H. 

atives,  and  Delegates,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $6,000  Roberts,  Willinm  B.  Bobertp.  James  W.  Bobmson, 

per  annum,  payable  monthly ;  and  in  addition  there-  Ross,  Busk.  Henry  B.  Sayler,  Milton  Sayler,  Scofleld, 

to  the  actual  individual  expenses  of  each  Senator,  Sessions,  Sherwood   Lazarus  D.  Shoemaker,  Small, 

Representative,  and  Delegate,  in  coming  to  and  re-  A.  Herr  Smith,  John  Q.  Smith,  Sonthard,  Speer, 


sxcTiow  z.  rnai  ine  compensation  oi  lae  opeaKer  ;;;*"•.'*'"     U,.,V.  ""tr'^i^^.  *^    w,.^«.v.,   x^—..-^  >.. 

of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be  at  the  rate  ^.^^**?*jy»ll^'*™^%I^^lii*°™?i'^*^^  Wilson.  Jere- 

of  $2,000  in  addition  to  his  pay  as  Bepresentative,  miah  M.  Wilson,  Wolfe,  Woodford,  Wood  worth,  and 

amounting  in  all  to  $8,000.    And  that  of  the  Vice-  JoJ^n  D.  Young— 180.                        «,      ,    t  i.    u 

President  shall  be  the  same  amount,  with  the  same  Not  Votiko — Messrs.  Bamum,  Bland,  John  IJ. 

allowance  for  traveling  expenses  as  hereinbefore  Clark,  Jr.,  Gooch,Hereey,  Hooper, Kellogg.  Kendall, 

provided.  Lamison,  Mitchell,  Purman,  James  C.  Bobmson, 

S»o.  8.*  That  nil  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inoon-  Sheats,  Wm.  A.  Smith,  Stephens,  and  St.  John— 16. 

^^^^et'^  '^^  provision,  ot  thU  act  are  hereby  g^  ^^^  snbstitute  of  Mr.  Hnrlbnt  was  agreed 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  is  re-  to. 

quired  to  oover  into  the  Treasury  all  sums  which  The  Speaker :  '*  The  question  la  now  on  or- 

mar  remain  undrawn,  or  which  have  been  received  dering  the  bill  as  amended  to  be  engrossed  and 

as  increased  compensation  nnder  the  T>rovialons  of  ^.^^A  a  f^Si^  4^n>a. '' 

said  act,  approred  March  8, 1878,  and^ which  shall  ^®°5  a  rnira  nme.  ^  .,  cct  i.  n  v  .^ 
have  or  may  oome  into  his  possessW  by  the  return  ,  ^^'  Hale,  of  Mame,  sai*:  « I  shall  be  care- 
thereof,  fal  not  to  trespass  upon  the  indolgence  of  the 
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HoQse;  bat  I  have  certain  priyilegea,  and  those  this  Honse.    It  involved  snbstantial  repeal.    It 

prinleges  I  shall  snrelj  claim.    I  shall  not  be  took  no  more  money  from  the  Treasury  than 

eried  nor  bowled  down.  the  old  law.    It  equalized  mileage,  not  as  I 

^^Eveiybody,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  will  ad*  would  rather  have  seen  it  done,  from  the 
mit  that  the  passage  of  the  salary  bill  on  last  pockets  of  members  who  draw  excessive  mile- 
March  was  unfbrtonate  and  inopportune.  If  age,  into  the  Treasury,  but  from  the  pocket  of 
there  had  been  any  doubt  upon  that  question,  one  member  into  that  of  another.  IBut,  so  far 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  set-  as  that  goes,  it  was  one  kind  of  equaJizatiou. 
Ued  it.  And,  sir,  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  I,  for  one,  was  willing  to  stand  to  it,  and  tibe 
the  people  might  well  pass — ^it  was  the  voting  committee  reported  a  bill  fixing  the  salaries  at 
of  money  from  the  public  purse  to  pay  public  $5,500,  the  $500  over  the  old  law  being  the 
servants.  Now,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  average  amount  of  mileage  and  stationery  al- 
tbat  heing  a  subject-matter  which  the  people  lowances. 

might  consider.    There  can  be  no  question  as  *'  I  tried  to  bring  the  House  to  vote  upon 

to  what  was  the  result  of  that  consideration,  that  proposition.  I  was  in  £avor,  as  I  have  been 

It  was  sharp,  swift,  and  immediate  condemna-  from  the  beginning,  of  not  incumbering  bills 

tion,  and  it  was  so  marked  and  so  undoubted  that  carried  repeal  on  their  forefront  -wiih  any 

that  I  see  no  humiliation  on  the  part  of  any  thing  that  would  clog  them.    But  I  could  get 

gentleman  here  following  that  direction  of  the  no  direct  vote   on  the   proposition,  though 

people  on  this  subject-matter.    I,  of  course,  members  enough  would  talk  for  it. 

feel  no  humiliation.    I  have  no  back-track  to  *^  And  now,  sir,  after  the  House  has  voted 

take,  no  new  record  to  make ;  but  I  do  not,  first  upon  one  thing  and  then  another,  after  it 

from  tUs  comfortable  stand-point,  gloat  over  has  instructed  its  committee  to  fix  our  salaries 

the  gentlemen  who  have  changed  their  views,  at  $5,500,  right  in  the  face  of  the  report  of 

because  there  was  the  best  reason  for  change,  the  committee  a  proposition  is  put  in  here  by 

The  people  passed  upon  the  subject  they  had  a  which  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight's  hard  fighting, 

right  to  pass  upon!    The  contract  for  pay,  and  with  the  eyes  of  everybody  upon  us,  we  seek 

this  is  the  fsdr  formula  to  put  it  in,  was  a  two-  to  get  out  of  the  fray  by  increasing  our  salaries 

sded  contract,  and  the  party  paying  the  money  in  the  sum  of  $500. 

vetoed  the  bill  involving  the  increase.    The  "Sir,  it  is  not  the  amount  that  the  people 

pnblio  stamped  its  disapproval  upon  it,  and,  will  care  about.    It  was  not,  as  has  been  often 

therefore,  I  see  no  inconsistency  on  the  part  stated  in  this  discussion,  any  particular  sum 

of  gentlemen  like  the  gentleman  fromMassa-  that  awakened  the  country  last  spring,  but  it 

(bnsetts  (Mr.  Butler)  taking  ground  now  in  was  the  conduct  of  the  business  that  roused 

£ivor  of  snbrtantial  repeal  as  that  gentleman  the  people ;  and  to-day,  sir,  this  House  cannot 

here  assures  us  he  does.  afibrd,  as  the  upshot  of  all  this  agony  for  *  re- 

'*He  has  been  instructed  on  a  matter  where  peaV  to  again  increase  our  salaries  over  the 

he  originaUy  voted  as  he  pleased,  subject  to  old  figure  and  negative  the  idea  of  repeal, 

thedisapprovalof  the  other  contracting  party.  Sir,  the  people  do  not  expect  that  from  us. 

&Q<1  therefore,  I  repeat  again  there  is  no  hu-  They  expect  us  to  go  back  to  the  old  law  or  to 

miliation  here  in.  responding  on  this  question  its  equivalent.    Is  there  any  gentleman  here 

i*)  the  people's  voice.  that  can  give  us  a  reason  why  we  should  add 

""Now,  sir,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  proposition  $500  to  what  we  formerly  received?    And, 

vMch  is  at  present  before  the  House,  because  what  is  the  worst  of  it,  no  option  is  given  us 

I  believe  that  it  is  an  evasion  of  the  public  de-  in  voting.    The  gentleman  from  Illinois  who 

mud.    It  evades  our  instructions  from  our  springs  this  proposition  refuses  to  allow  me  to 

coDstitQencies,  whose  money  we  are  passing  move   an   amendment   inserting   $5,500   for 

npoB.  The  people  have  decided  in  favor  of  $6,000,  and  refuses  to  allow  the  gentleman 

fflbstantial  repeal.     There  have  been  gentle-  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes)  to  offer  as  a 

Qen  enough  here  who,  within  the  last  ten  substitute  the  bill  reported  by  the  select  com- 

dijs,  have  reiterated  this  proposition  to  carry  mittee." 

it  if  they  will  vote  as  they  have  talked.    But  The  Speaker :  "  The  question  now  is,  will 

the  proposition  before  the  Honse  is  not  repeal  the  House  order  that  the  bill  as  amended  by 

^n  pure.    This  House  has  already  passed  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

vpon  it  that  it  is  not.    Less  than  a  week  ago  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time." 

-on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  The  question  was  taken  as  follows : 

^.  Orth)— this  whole  matter  was  committed  Tbab— Messrs^  Adamsj  Albert,  Aroher,_A8h6, 
to  the  special  committee, 
^port  a  repeal  of  the  salary 


committee  reported  such  an  equalizing  bill  to    ris,  kuriflon,'  Hathom,  Havens,  John  B.  Hawley, 
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Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Hays,  John  W.  Haxleton,  Hern-        The  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
don,  E.  Kookwood  Hoar,  Georifo  F.  How,  Hoiikina,    |,y  ^r.  Pr^tt,  of  Indiana,  was  to  insert  at  the 

Sri^:^S!|.'ol5:&.KCffl5;    ««d /  Ime  lO  of.the'Sendment  of  tb«  com- 
Lowe,  Xowndefl,. Lynch,  Ma|jee,  MdCniiy;  Alexan-    mittee  the  followmg : 

Provided^  howevmf.  That  the  SenatoTB,  Bepresente- 
tivea,  and  Delegates  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  who 
,_,._.,.  -f?«,^'**®  have  reoeived  tneir  oompensation  since  ihe  4th  dar 
C.  .Parker,  Parsons.  Pelham,  Pendleton.  Phelps,  of  March,  1873,  at  the  rate  of  $7,600  per  year,  in  ac- 
Phillips,  James  H.  Phitt,  Jr.,  Thomas  C.  Phitt,  Rai-  oordanoe  with  the  aot  of  March  8,  ms,  shall  here- 
ney,  Bandall,  Bansier,  Rawla,  Bay.  Bioe,  Biohmond,  after  be  paid  only  snoh  monthly  Installments  as  Bbill, 
Ellis  H.  Boberts,  Boss,  Sawyer,  John  G.  Sohumaker,  in  the  aggregate,  make  their  oompensation  for  the 
Henry  J.  Soudder,  Isaao  W.  Scudder,  Sener,  Shanks,  whole  Oonffreas  equal  to  the  sum  of  $5,000  p«r  jau. 
Sheldon,  Sherwood,  Sloss,  Smart,  A.  Herr  Smith,  exclusive  of  mUeage  aUowances. 
Oeorge  L.  Smith,  H.  Boardman  Smith,  John  Q.  ,-.    -  -«,.     . 

Smith.  Snyder,  Stanard,  Standeford,  Storm,  StoweU,  Mr.  Logan,  of  Illmou^  said :  *^  Mr.  President, 


nneeier,  vYOise,  wniieneao,  *toa.u  m..  d.  niuiams, 1  ,  *       -,  — 1.7   7.  *.  ,   V    , — 

William  wUlams,  WUlie,  Ephiiim  K.  WUson,  Wood,  the  provision  of  the  Oonstitation  which  declares 

and  Woodford— 158.  that  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Albright.  Arthur,  Banning,  Bar-  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer* 

ber,  Beiry,  BlounL  ^B~'^t>Jff,' .^rown.  Buck  t^^ed  by  law  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 

Bundy,  Burleigh,  Burrows,  Caldwell,  Cason,  John  .^^  tt«:*L;i  a*.^4.^^      xtru^^  *i.^* ^  - 

B.  Clirk,  Jr.,  Clyraer,  Coburn,  Conger  Corwii,  Cot-  t^®  ^n^^e^  States.     When  that  compensafaon 

ton,  Cox,  Crittenden,  Curtis,  Danford,  Dawes,  Don-  IS  ascertained  by  law  and  paid  ont  of  the  Treas- 

nan,  Dunnell,  Eames,  Eden,  Port,  Foster,  Frye,  nry  of  the  United  States,  has  this  Congress  any 

"'.^arrls,  power  to  reclaim  it  or  require  them  to  pay  any 


Oooch,  Gunckel,  Eugene   Hale,  John  T.  Harris,  power  to  reclaim  it  or  require  them  to  pay 

Hni!;^%^«%vy«L  ^i^'i^^^^vk.^n^^  portion  of  it  back  ?  " 

Hunter,  Hyde,  Hynes,  Jewett,  Ikasson,  Knapp,  liaw-  '^  «r     -n    ^^     «t  j*             ^j     ut                ai.  a 

renoe,  iawaon,  Luttrell,  MarsUll,  Martin.  Mkynard,  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  I  suppose  that 

James  W.  McDill,  MoDougall,  Monroe,  M.oore,  Mor-  we  have  the  control  of  this  question  daring  the 

risen,  Neal,  Niblaok,  Niles,  Orr,  Ortb,  Faoker,  Hosea  entire  term  of  Oongrese ;  that  we  could  provide 

W.  Parker.  Perry,  Pierce,  Pike,  Poland,  Potter,  now  that  those  who  had  reoeived  the  limit  of 


J.  Amber  Smith,  Southard,  Speer,  Sprague,  Stark-  suppose  we  could  dispense  with  the  salary  en- 
weather.  Stone,  Strait,  Todd,  Tyner,  Wells.  White-  tirely  if  we  thought  proper.  But  this  bill  with 
house,  Whitthorne.  Wilber,  Charios  W  WUlard,  ^^  ftmendment  makes  the  oompensation  pre- 
George  Willard,  Charles  G.  Williams,  Willuim  B.  ^;;^i«.  ^^„„i  isu,  ^n  #k  aaa  ^r^x^  « 
Williams,  James  Wilson,  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  «"o}^  %^^^^  for  all— $5,000  apiece." 
Wolfe,  Wood  worth,  John  D.  Young,  and  Pierce  M.  Mr.  Logan :  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
B.  Toung— 104.  ator  says  that  he  supposes  that  we  could  sboi- 
Not  Vornra— Messrs.  Barnum,  Bland,  Freeman  lab  the  salary  entirely.  That  is  very  probably 
?fi'^i?«i?''*'^T'  4«"^<?d'  Hersey,  Hooper,  Ken-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j  ^  ^^  question.  1  pat  the 
dall,  Killinger,  Lamison,  Lewis,  Loughridge,  MoKee,  1*  ^  v  v  xt.  ^^^'  rt  L  - 
Mitchell,  Morey,  Purman.  Bapier,  James  C.  Bobin-  question  to  him  whether  this  Congress  has  any 
son,  Sheata,  William  A.  Smith,  Stephens,  St.  John,  power  to  reclaim  a  salary  that  has  been  paid 
and  Walls— 28.  out  of  the  Treasury  to  a  member  of  Oongresa, 

So  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  be  ?°^®'  *  ^^JT J^^*«^  t"  ^*^  f^p^  ^^^V    ^ 

engrossed  and  read  the  third  time.  there  any  difference  between  doing  that  direct- 

The  question  was  put  upon  the  passage  of  ]^  ^^  providing  that  a  Senator  or  member  of 

the  bilCand  on  a  division  there  were-yeas  p°°P^.*j  «^*^  .^^^.^?  future  salary  reduced 

^2r>  nays  74  ^^  debiting  against  it  that  which  he  has  drawn 

So  the  bill*  was  passed.  ^«f?^  ^^^®/.*^*.  ^^ZK  J'  ?*^  *i^*  *  **^i"* 

back  part  of  that  which  he  has  drawn  under 

the  law,  when  the  Constitution  expressly  pro* 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  5,  18T4,  the  bill  vides  that  his  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by, 

of  the  House  was  considered.    The  Committee  law  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

of  Civil  Service  reported  in  favor  of  striking  States  ?    This  is  the  compensation  fixed  by 

out  the  three  sections  of  the  bill  and  inserting  law,  and  it  has  been  paid  ont  of  the  Treasury 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  of  the  United  States,  and  you  have  no  power 

That  so  much  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1878,  entitled  to  touch  it  any  more  than  you  have  any  other 

(( An  act  making  appropriations  for  legislative,  exec-  of  his  private  property  ;  and,  as  a  lawyer,  it; 

utive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  Beems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will' 

the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1874,"  as  provides  for  the  -„  ^«  » 

increase  of  the  compensation  of  membera  of  Con-  %r^'r»    a*     tin.             a           >.i-  ^  ^i_  i. 

gross  and  Delegates,  and  the  several  officers  and  em-  .  ^^'  *^ratt :  "It  seems  to  me  that  that  que»» 

ployds  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  both,  be  and  tion  does  not  arise  here.    It  could  only  arise  in 

the  same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  salaries  and  case  the  whole  |5,000  provided  by  this  bill  aS 

^^?^!2l't''?r.'^.'^l'^^!T''''?!'^  be  asiixedby  compensation  for  each  member  of  Congress  had 

the  laws  m  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^nix  that, 

SaoTioir  2.  That  the  compensation  of  the  several  ^*^  ^®^^  P*^^  ®"d  *^°  attempt  was  made  to  re» 

heads  of  Departments  shall  be  each  $8,000  per  annum,  call  it.    Such  is  not  the  oase  here.   Ko  one  hal 
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ret  been  paid^  under  the  law  of  March  last,  much  hj  the  popular  verdiot^  though  the  law 

$5,000.''  is  just  as  plain  as  it  can  be  written,  and  we  are 

Mr.  Login :  *^  That  is  dodging  the  question  willing  to  violate  it  merely  to  say  before  the 

again.    I  certainly  do  not  desire  to  discuss  this  country  that  we  rushed  to  the  rescue.    I  do 

question  at  length.    I  expect  I  have  received  not  believe  in  such  legislation." 

mr  portion  of  the  odium  of  this  law  of  March  Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  wish  to  say 

last   I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  made  a  a  word  upon  the  legal  question  suggested  by 

mistake  in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  but,  because  my  friend  from  Illinois,  because  I  think  if  lie 

the  coantry  does  not  believe  in  the  amount  of  comes  to  understand  it  perfectly  he  will  -find 

salary  we  provided,  that  is  no  reason  why  rea-  there  is  not  the  difficulty  in  this  amendment  of 

Moable  men  should  demand  of  us  to  do  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  he  supposes  to 

which  we  have  no  power  as  a  Congress  to  do;  exist.    If  the  amendment  be  adopted,  it  cre- 

nor  do  they.  ates  no  inequality  whatsoever  in  the  payment 

'*]  am  willing  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  of  members.    They  will  all  be  paid  precisely 

people  as  readily  as  any  other  man  in  this  cham-  the  same  sum.     Nor  is  it  any  violation  of 

ber,  when  reasonable.    I  may  not  satisfy  my  rested  right.    The  amendment  proposes  that 

coDstitaents,  but  am  willing  to  yield  in  my  offi-  the  excess  over  $6,000  provided  by  the  act  of 

dal  capacity  to  their  demands  or  their  requests.  March  last,  when  received  by  members,  shall 

Bat  to  go  further  than  that,  and  beyond  reason  be  taken  into  account  in  settling  with  them 

and  law  and  the  dictates  of  common-sense,  to  in  the  future  until  the  expiration  of  the  year ; 

satisfy  the  unreasonable  demands  of  Senators  the  whole  eflfect  of  which,  if  carried  out, 

who  are  playing  a  rSle  for  themselves,  we  are  would  be  that  each  member  of  the  Forty-third 

sot  called  upon*  to  do  it.    No  demand  has  been  Congress  would  receive  for  the  year  the  sum 

made  to  go  beyond  our  constitutional  power  of  $6,000. 

br  the  people.    Sir,  the  demand  made  by  the  *^But  the  objection  that  this  is  in  violation  of 

people  on  the  Congress  is  this — the  repeal  of  vested  rights  of  members,  or  will  produce  any 

the  law  of  March  8,  1878.  inequality  between  them,  I  submit   to   my 

*'  What  effect  does  the  amendment  have  ?  It  friend  from  Illinois  is  not  well  taken.    It  does 

has  the  effect  to  charge  every  member  of  Con-  not  destroy  the  equality  between  the  members 

gress  for  the  next  year  to  come  with  what  he  at  all,  nor  does  it  destroy  vested  rights.    Let 

his  already  received  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  ns  see  how  that  is.    In  regard  to  the  oompen- 

15.000  a  year — ^to  debit  him  with  so  much,  and  satlon  of  Senators  and  Representatives   the 

onij  allow  him  to  draw  enough  hereafter  to  Constitution  provides : 

bring  bun  down  to  $5,000.    I  suppose  I  should  The  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  shall  receive  a 

Qot  get  any  thing  for  the  next  three  months  compensation  for  Uieir  services,  to  be  ascertained  by 

under  this,  because  my  conscience  has  not  pre-  ^^i  ^^  P"<i  o^*  ^^  ^^^  Treasniy  of  the  United 

vented  me  from  drawing  my  salary  under  the  "'*'•"• 

liw.   I  guess  I  shall  have  to  stoy  here  without  *'  There  is  no  provision  as  to  when  it  shall 

Mj  money.   The  conscience  of  my  friend  from  1>®  paid,  or  how  it  shall  be  paid,  except  that  it 

Indiana  probably  being  a  little  more  sensitive,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

he  may  not  have  drawn  his  amount,  and  hence  States.    But,  when  we  come  to  the  compensa- 

he  will  be  permitted  to  receive  some  pay.  tion  of  the  President,  the  Constitution  reads: 

There  is  the  distiuction  this  amendment  makes  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 

between  Senators — ^between  the  consciences  of  his  services  a  compensation,  etc. 

Stnators.  "  And  the  same  provision  In  regard  to  the 

"Bnt  it  goes  further.    Here  are  our  cabinet  judges  of  the  courts : 

ministew,  here  are  our  heads  of  bureaus,  here  The  judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 

are  all  the  men  who  are  mcorporated  in  the  in-  oonrts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  rood  behavior, 

^ased  salary  bill,  and  you  provide  that  the  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  tiieir  services  a 

oembers  of  Congress  who  are  now  here  having  oompensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 

«ata  shall  return  their  pay,  but  everybody  else  ^*»«^  oontlnuanoe  in  office. 

naj  keen  his.    Is  that  honest  ?    Is  that  what  '*  The  first  difference,  then,  between  mem- 

tbe  people  want!    Is  that  what  they  demand  ?  hers  of  Congress,  whether  Senators  or  Repre- 

l>o  thej  mean  that  we  shall  perpetrate  a  fraud  sentatives,  and  the  President  and  the  judges,  is 

opoQ  them ;  that  we  shall  by  clipping  our  own  that  the  Constitution  is  obligatory  in  respect  to 

viogs  impose  upon  them  and  hide  the  increase  the  President  and  the  judges,  that  their  com- 

of  salary  as  it  affects  other  officers  ?    They  de-  pensation  shall  be  paid  at  stated  times ;  where- 

Qind  no  such  thing.  as  there  is  no  such  provision  in  regard  to  that 

,  "Now,  I  do  not  claim  that  I  am  so  versed  of  Senators  and  Bepresentatives. 

in  the  law  as  my  friend  from  Indiana;  but  ^* There  is  then  another  material  difference 

vhat  little  law  I  do  know  suggests  to  me  at  between  the  two,  and  that  is,  that  the  salary 

least  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  that  which  of  the  President  and  the  salaries  of  the  judges 

he  asb  by  his  amendment    I  am  aware  that,  cannot  be  dhninished  during,  in  the  case  of  uie 

viien  we  decide  questions  here,  sometimes  our  President,  the  period  for  wMch  he  shall  have 

^al  knowledge  is  overriden  by  outside  press-  been  elected,  and  as  to  the  Judges,  during  the 

ve;  sometimes  our  views  are  changed  very  term  they  shall  hold  office ;  whereas  the  com- 
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penBation  of  members  of  Congress  maj  be  in-  not?  I  know  I  cannot  pnt  qneations  to  the 
creased  or  diminished  during  the  very  term  of  Senator  that  he  cannot  answer,  but  I  should 
their  office.  We  may  increase  onr  own  sakt-  like  to  know  whether  or  not  it  does  not  be- 
ries,  or  we  may  diminish  them ;  and  that  being  come  private  property.  If  it  does  not,  is  it 
the  case,  as  we  have  complete  power  over  that  real  estate  ?  It  is  something.  I  should  like 
subject  to  increase  or  diminisn  the  sahu'y,  if  the  Senator  to  tell  me,  after  he  receives  his  sal- 
now  at  this  moment  each  member  of  Congress  ary,  what  kind  of  property  it  is.'* 
had  already  received  precisely  the  sum  of  Mr.  Thurman :  **  Certainly  when  a  member 
$5,000  for  the  year  commencing  on  the  4th  has  drawn  his  pay  and  got  it  in  his  pocket  it  \a 
day  of  March  last,  I  say,  as  the  Senator  from  his  private  property,  and  is  liable  for  bis 
Indiana  has  already  said,  if  we  thought  he  debts ;  and  if  he  goes  into  bankruptcy  it  can 
had  received  enough  for  this  year,  we  might  be  taken  by  the  assignees.^* 
say  he  should  be  paid  no  more  than  the  $5,000  Mr.  Logan :  *^  Now,  following  that,  I  will 
that  he  had  already  received.  We  may  in-  ask  this  question :  Suppose  it  is  private  prop- 
crease  our  own  salary  or  diminish  it,  and  we  erty,  and  it  is  liable  for  his  debts,  by  what  pro- 
might  diminish  it  for  the  succeeding  three  cess  can  Congress  divest  him  of  it,  witLuat 
months  down  to  a  dollar  a  day,  and  no  one  making  just  compensation  ?  " 
could  dispute  that  that  would  be  a  constitu-  Mr.  Thurman :  ^^  It  does  not  divest  him  of 
tional  law,  although  the  effect  of  it  might  be  it'* 

to  make  the  whole  compensation  for  the  year  Mr.  Logan :  *'  Te&  it  does.    You  do  not  di- 

just  $5,000.    I  will  suppose  such  a  case  as  vest  a  man  of  what  ne  is  to  get,  but  of  wb&t 

mat.    So  we  might  say  that  it  should  be  noth-  he  has  got,  by  refusing  to  ^ay  the  amount  doe 

ing  fbr  the  next  three  months  because  we  have  to  him  monthly  nntil  it  is  equalized  to  the 

already  received  enough.  $5,000  per  annum.    That  is  exactly  what  you 

^*  I  do  not  find,  therefore,  any  constitutional  do.    Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  adroit  Seoa- 

difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  ter  another  question.    Suppose  this  bill  should 

the  Senator  from  Indiana ;  and  I  shall  vote  for  become  a  law  to-day.    I  have  drawn  several 

it  for  this,  if  no  other  reason,  that  I  feel  my-  thousand  dollars  of  my  pay ;  I  do  not  remem- 

self  bound  by  the  instructions  of  my  Legisla-  ber  how  much.    The  law  passes  to-day,  and  is 

ture  to  undo,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do,  signed  by  the  President,  requiring  that  money 

the  effect  of  the  act  of  8d  March  last."  which  I  have  drawn  to  be  cnarged  over  on  my 

Mr.  Logan :  *^  I  ask  the  Senator  whether,  account  in  future,  and  in  that  way  the  Gov- 

when  the  individual  receives  the  money  under  emment  of  the  United  States  is  to  obtain  the 

the  law  payable  monthly,  it  does  not  vest  in  money  back.    Now,  suppose  I  resign  tomor- 

him  and  oecome  his  private  property  ? "  row,  can  the  Government  recover  that  money 

Mr.  Thurman :  "  I  will  answer  the  question  from  me  ?    That  is  the  question  I  ask." 

of  my  friend.    That  question  would  arise  pro-  Mr.  Thurman :  *^  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 

vided  you  required  the  member  to  pay  it  back ;  will   resign   in  order   to  keep  his  money/' 

but  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi-  (Laughter.) 

ana  does  not  require  anybody  to  pay  back."  Mr.  Logan :   *^  There  is  no  danger  of  that; 

Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  said:  ^^Does  not  but  I  should  like  the  Senator  to  answer  me 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  question,  inasmuch  as  his  legal  mind  con- 
require  that  this  shall  be  charged  to  the  mem-  trols  him  in  voting  for  this  biU.  He  thinks  it 
ber  of  Congress? "  is  legal  and  proper,  because  he  has  been  so  in- 

Mr.  Thurman :  ^*  Yes ;  and,  if  the  effect  of  structed." 

charging  it  is  to  take  away  any  right  to  any  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    *'  Tie 

more  compensation  for  that  year,  he  will  get  amendment  proposes  equalization,  as  I  under- 

no  more ;  but,  if  the  excess  should  be  more  stand  it ;  that  it  proposes  to  tfike  all  the  mem- 

than  his  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  hers  of  the  present  Congress — the  Forty-third 

year  would  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Congress — who  have  drawn  the  increased  rate 

he  is  not  required  to  pay  back  the  excess."  of  compensation  since  the  4th  of  March  last, 

Mr.  Logan :  **  On  this  point,  because  it  is  and  to  deduct  from  their  compensation  in  the 

th&  point  of  controversy,  I  want  the  Senator —  future  an  amount  which  will  bring  them  doirn 

for  he  is  a  very  good  lawyer — ^to  answer  me  to  the  $5,000  per  jrear  fixed  in  this  bill, 

this  question :  Has  Congress  any  power  to  de-  **  Now,  if  equahzation  is  the  purpose,  if  you 

prive  you  of  your  property  after  it  is  once  intend  to  make  the  salary  of  the  members  yet 

vested  in  you  ? "  under  congressional  control  as  nearjy  equal  aa 

Mr.  Thurman :  *.*  The  Senator,  being  a  very  possible,  why  not  go  farther  back  ?  Here  are 
good  lawyer  himself—- and  I  say  that  not  to  a  large  number  of  Senators  who  were  in  the 
bandy  compliments — does  not  need  to  be  told  Forty-second  Congress ;  there  are  many  meni- 
that  private  property  cannot  be  taken  without  hers  of  the  House  who  were  in  the  Forty-sec- 
making  just  compensation,  under  the  Constitu-  ond  Congress ;  and,  if  there  be  any  feature  in 
tion  of  the  United  States."  the  legislation  of  last  March  which  was  con- 
Mr.  Logan:  "Very  well.  The  question  sidered  objectionable,  it  is  what  has  been  popu- 
then  is,  whether,  if  a  man  receives  his  salary,  larly  baptized  as  the  back-pay  feature  of  the 
it  does  not  become  private  property.    Does  it  bill.    Ii  the  Forty-third  Congress  has  power 
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to  defalcate  against  the  coming  salary  what  of  motives,  nor  of  the  propriety  or  wisdom  in 

baa  been  received  in  the  months  since  March  its  passage — but  simply  that  it  has  never  been 

hst,  why  has  it  not  the  power  to  defalcate  claimed  that  there  was  any  defect  in  that  law 

agtinst  the  members  who  took  the  back  pay  in  by  which  it  was  not  an  operative  law.    This 

the  Forty-second  Congress?    Why  does  the  has  never  been  suggested.    So  it  has  never 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  stop  been  whispered  that  a  Senator  of  the  United 

there?    I  can  understand  no  difference.    If  States  had  a  right  to  receive  more  or  less  than 

mj  friend  from  Ohio  takes  the  ground  that  that  sum.    When  it  was  received  it  was  his 

CoDgresB  has  the  power  now  to  open  accounts,  own.  Of  course,  no  Senator  was  bound  to  draw 

and  to  defdcate  against  the  coming  salary  the  it.    A  man  may  let  his  money  that  is  due  him 

excess  that  has  been  received  since  the  4th  of  pile  up  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 

March  last,  why  have  we  not  the  power  to  go  or  in  tne  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

back  into  the  Forty-second  Congress?  ^'  to  any  amount  he  pleases,  as  he  may  in  a  bank 

Mr.  Thurman :  ^*  That  would  be  a  discrimina-  or  anywhere  else.    There  it  piles  up  j  there  it 

tion  between  members.*'  goes  to  his  credit ;  it  is  credited  to  hmi.    The 

Mr.  Scott :  ^*  Between  what  members  ? ''  day  the  bill  became  operative  the  amount  due 

Mr.  Thnrman:    *^ Between   those  who  be-  to  each  was  payable;  and  the  man  who  did 

longed  to  the  Forty-second  Congress  and  those  not  go  to  the  office  the  day  he  was  entitled  to 

Tbo  did  not.''  it  and  draw  the  sum,  the  average  of  which,  it 

Mr.  Scott:  **Not  at  all.    It  makes  no  dis-  was  said  in  this  debate,  was  about  $8,000,  was 

crimination  among  the  present  members ;  it  just  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  those  who  did, 

redoces  them  all  to  $5,000.     The  only  dis-  and  his  administrators  were  Just  as  much  en- 

crimination  it  makes  is  in  favor  of  those  who  titled,  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  to  collect  it  if 

Tere  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  and  are  not  he  died  as  if  he  had  taken  it  during  his  life. 

in  the  Forty-third.   They  have  got  the  money,  That  position  cannot  be  controverted.     It  is 

and  you  cannot  reach  them;  but,  if  you  can  impregnable. 

reach  members  from  the  4th  of  March  last,  ^^  Now,  Mr.  President,  how  would  it  be  in 
700  can  reach  every  member  of  the  Forty-third  case  it  appears  that  any  Senator  has  not  re- 
Congress  who  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-sec-  ceived  this  pay  ?  No  such  case  can  exist  under 
ond,  and  this  amendment  falls  short  of  its  the  law.  Every  member  of  Congress  received 
hlgiil J- patriotic  purpose."  his  pay — back  pay,  increased  pay,  and  all. 

Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said :   "I  Take  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  devoted 

nnderstood  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  say  that  the  back  pay,  which  was  his  legal  right,  to 

be  could  see  nothing  unconstitutional,  he  could  building  the  Washington  Monument ;  or  of  the 

see  no  invidious  distinction  in  an  amendment  gentleman  who  divided  among  the  poor  of  Lis 

which  provided  that  those  Senators  who,  since  district,  kind  and  charitable  as  he  was,  the 

the  4th  of  March,  have  been  drawing  pay  at  money  so  taken  from  the  Treasury ;  and  are 

the  rate  of  $7,500,  should  have  charged  up  to  they,  with  their  charitable  and  generous  dis- 

tbem  that  sum,  so  that  they  would  draw  now  position  of  it,  embraced  in  the  clause  of  this 

« less  snm  than  those  who  did  not  receive  the  amendment,  or  are  they  excluded  as  those  that 

inereased  pay  under  the  salary  bilL    To  that  did  not  take  the  increase?     If  they  are  in- 

proposition  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  impelled,  as  eluded  because  they  did  with  it  what  their 

he  saja,  by  the  action  of  his  Legislature  to  good  and  charitable  hearts  suggested,  never- 

speak  on  the  subject,  has  given  the  weight  of  tiieless  they  took  it.    The  Unit^  States  Gov- 

his  authority,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  emment  did  not  make  an  appropriation  to 

in  this  Senate.  asnst  in  the  building  of  the  Washington  Mo- 

*'Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  says  that  nument.  Money  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  shall  receive  Treasury  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  a 
a  compensation  to  be  ascertained  by  law.  It  congressional  district  except  by  lawt  No,  Mr. 
mtut  be  the  Senators  each  and  all  of  them  President,  they  took  it;  and  a  Senator  who 
alike.  It  most  be  ascertained,  namely,  made  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
certain  as  to  amount  It  must  be  by  law  that  telling  him  to  cover  the  pay  which  was  due 
it  is  made  cert^n;  that  is,  by  a  general  rule  him  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
appljing  to  aU.  If  I  understand  this  ques-  States  took  that  money.  He  could  only  con- 
ti<ni,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  a  member  vey  a  title  to  it,  because  it  was  their  property. 
of  ^e  Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  He  disposed  of  it  where  his  conscience,  where 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  passed  there-  his  means,  where  his  disposition  led  him  in  the 
under,  may  receive  the  sum  ascertained  by  exercise  of  that  right  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
l&w.  He  has  no  option  about  it  If  it  is  noth-  exercise,  where  they  told  him  it  had  better 
uig,  he  has  no  right  to  any  thing ;  if  it  is  a  go ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  his  act.  It  was 
larger  sum  than  it  was  when  his  constituents  covered  into  the  Treasury  by  no  law  of  Con- 
elected  him,  he  must  receive  that  sum  and  no  gross,  but  by  the  act  alone  and  solely  of  that 
other.  It  is  the  sum  'ascertained  by  law.'  individual;  and  if  that  individual  had  died 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  before  he  made  that  disposition  it  would  have 
That  that  law  was  unconstitutional ;  that  that  belonged  to  his  estate,  and  could  have  been 
Iaw  was  improper  or  illegal — ^I  speak  not  now  claimed  by  his  executors.    He  was  generous 
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with  his  own,  not  with  the  pnhlio  monej.  So  is  simplj  to  say  in  effect  that  the  pay  of  mem- 
that,  Mr.  President,  whether  a  Senator,  receiv-  bers  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  soali  be  |10,- 
ing  it  as  all  did,  devoted  it  to  pay  his  debts,  or  000  for  this  Congress,  and  in  oomputing  their 
whether  in  the  exercise  of  a  noble  generosity,  pay  $10,000  yon  take  into  acooont  what  has 
claiming  the  right  to  do  what  he  would  with  already  been  paid.  I  put  it  to  any  one  here 
his  own,  he  gave  it  for  snch' purposes  as  he  if  this  amendment,  read  in  these  words— 'that 
thought  convenient  and  proper,  or  whether  he  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Forty- 
did  it  wi&out  taking  any  action  on  the  matter,  third  Congress,  for  the  Congress,  shall  be  |10,* 
still  in  contemplation  of  law  this  sum  was  ta  000  * — if  that  was  the  simple  amendment  and 
his  credit;  and  it  required  his  act,  his  convey-  nothing  more,  and  not  a  word  was  said  aboat 
ance,  to  divest  himself  of  it ;  or,  in  case  of  charging  up  to  them  what  they  have  received 
death,  the  act  of  his  representative.  So  it  has  — would  not  the  necessary  effect  be  that  all 
been  in  every  case ;  and  m  such  instances,  if  they  have  received  would  be  taken  out,  and 
there  be  such  where  the  voluntary  disposition  they  would  only  receive  the  balance  of  the 
of  it  has  not  been  made  by  the  individual,  it  $10,000 ;  and  is  there  anybody  who  would  saj 
stands  there  as  his  property  now,  subject  to  that  was  not  constitutional  ? 
an  action  in  case  of  his  death  by  his  adminis-  **  Or  suppose  you  take  it  in  another  way  and 
trator  or  executor.**  provide  that  the  bill  shall  take  effect  from  the 

Mr.  Thurman  :    "  Mr.  President,  I  should  4th  day  of  March  next,  leaving  yon  to  reoeire 

not  say  a  word  more  on  the  point   imme-  pay  at  $7,600  up  to  the  4th  day  of  March  next, 

diately  under  consideration,  but  that  I  must  and  then  provide  that  for  the  succeeding  year 

have  been  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  ex-  your  pay  shall  be  only  $2,500  a  year,  would  an^- 

pression  of  my  views,  or  else  I  must  be  ex-  body  say  that  that  would  be  unconstitntionaJ  ? 

ceedingly  mistaken  in  luy  view  of  what  is  And  yet  that  would  be  predsely  the  effect  of 

the  Constitution,  for  I  find  that  I  am  criti-  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  ttom  Indiana, 

cised  all  around  and  told  that  I  am  wrong  in  It  would  make  your  nay  for  the  Congress  $10,- 

my  views.   But  yet,  sir,  I  cannot  see  it.  What  000  and  no  more,  and  his  amendment  makes  it 

is  considered  back  pay  in  popular  parlance  $10,000  and  no  more,  and  this  objection  ia  a 

was  the  additional  sum  of  $5,000,  less  mile-  mere  objection  to  the  fbrm  of  the  thing,  to 

age,  which  was  paid  to  each  one  of  the  mem-  what  is  called  the  charging  up,  the  debiting 

bers  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  for  his  ser-  members  with  what  they  have  received  over 

vices  in  that  Congress.    That  was  the  back  and  above  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  year;  and  as 

pay.    It  amounted  to  different  sums  to  the  we  have  power  to  decrease  our  compensation 

different  members,  according  to  the  amount  as  well  as  to  increase  it,  as  we  may  do  it  at 

of  their  mileage.    To  the  Senators  from  Ohio  any  time  whatsoever,  as  we  may  take  into 

it  amounted  to  about  $4,800,  or  between  $4,800  consideration  what  we  liave  received  hereto- 

and  $4,400.    To  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  fore  in  determining  what  we  shall  receive  io 

who  liberally  contributed  his  share  to  finish  the  future,  I,  for  the  life  of  me,  oaunot  see, 

the  Washington  Monument,  it  amounted  to  with  the  utmost  respect  for  those  who  think 

the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-odd  dollars ;  otherwise,  where  is  the  difference  between  the 

and  so  on.  It  was  a  very  different  sum,  accord-  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 

ing  to  the  amount  of  mileage  that  a  member  either  one  of  the  propositions  that  I  have  sng- 

was  to  receive.    That  is  not  in  this  bill,  nor  is  gested ;  for  instance,  the  proposition  that  the 

it  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  pay  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  shall  be  $10,- 

from  Indiana  farthest  from  me  (Mr.  Pratt).  000  for  the  Congress,  or  that  this  act  shall 

Bat  the  acf  of  March  8,  1878,  provided  that  take  effect  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  and 

the  salary  of  members  of  Congress  should  the  pay  for  the  next  year  shall  be  at  the  rate 

thenceforth  be  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  per  an-  of  $2,500. 

nam,  payable  monthly.    It  made  an  annual  **  Inasmuch  as  yon  might  plainly  provide 

salary,  just  as  the  previous  act  had  made ;  an  that  this  law  should  take  effect  on  the  4th  of 

annual  salary  just  as  the  act  of  1856,  which  March  next,  and  that  then  for  the  next  snc- 

established  $8,000,  had  made.    So  this  act  of  ceeding  year  we  should  receive  only  $3,500  a 

March  last  provided  that  in  the  future  the  year,  or  inasmuch  as  yon  might  provide  that 

compensation  of  a  member  of  Congress  should  the  compensation  of  members  for  the  two  years 

be  $7,500  per  annum.  ending  the  8d  of  March,  1875,  should  bo  $10,- 

"  Now,  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  that  000,  and  that  would  leave  you  to  be  charged 

act  is  to  be  repealed,  and  we  are  to  go  back  to  up  with  all  you  had  received  before  this  time, 

$5,000  per  annum ;  and,  inasmuch  as  that  is  so  you  may  take  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 

done  in  deference,  as  it  is  said,  to  public  opin-  expressed  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

ion,  which  condemns  the  act,  the  Senator  from  from  Indiana. 

Indiana  farthest  from  me  proposes  to  give  full  ^^  Now  a  word  as  to  the  back  pay.  The  Sen- 
effect  to  that  public  opinion  and  make  it  ap-  atorfrom  Pennsylvania  says.  Why  may  you  not 
ply  to  this  Congress  Just  as  fully  as  if  the  salary  charge  up  the  back  pay  ?  For  this  reason :  that 
had  not  been  raised  at  all  quoad  this  Congress,  that  would  make  an  inequality  in  the  pay  of 

^*  Now  I  want  to  go  on  and  state  what  this  members  of  Congress,  paying  some  men  one 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is.    It  salary,  and  others  another  and  different  salary. 
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I  do  not  go  into  the  qnestion  whether  or  not  annoanoed  to  the  Senate.    He  says  that  despite 

there  must  be  equality ;  whether  there  most  be  his  own  convictions  on  the  subject  he  is  going 

unifonnitjr.    I  know  that  there  are  some  per-  to  vote  for  this  reduction  becaase  the  people, 

sons  who  think  there  need  not  be  nniformitj.*'  his  masters,  demand  it.    Now,  sir,  the  point  I 

l£r.  Wright,  of  Iowa,  said :  *^  I  trnst  that  the  make  is  this,  that  if  it  was  wrong  on  the  8d  of 
Tote  will  be  taken  npon  this  amendment  at  March,  1878,  to  raise  the  salary  from  $6,000  to 
onoe,  ae  also  npon  all  other  amendments  that  $7,600  a  year,  it  has  been  wrong  every  day 
may  be  offereo,  thongh  I  trust  none  will  be  since,  and  we  are  wrong-doers  in  haying  re- 
offered,  and  that  we  shall  get  to  a  vote  on  the  ceived  compensation  under  that  law,  and  should 
bill  in  a  very  short  time.  either  return  it  to  the  Treasury  or  else  it  diould 

^^Upon  this  measure,  as  npon  all  others,  be  deducted  from  our  compensation  in  Mure, 
while  I  have  a  seat  npon  this  floor  I  propose,  I  do  not  see  bow  we  can  escape  from  that  con- 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  look  to  practical  results.  In  elusion.  The  whole  argument  of  my  friend 
other  words,  I  think  a  vast  deal  more  of  aprac-  from  Wisconsin  is  this :  He  yields  to  this  de- 
tical  certainty  than  I  do  of  theoretical  perfec-  mand  because  the  people  have  willed  it ;  be- 
tion.  I  know  that  we  may  remain  here  and  cause  they  have  determined  that  this  increase 
discuss  this  and  other  questions  day  after  day.  of  salary  was  wrong.  I  submit  to  him  that  the 
whereas  if  we  would  come  down  to  the  real  same  people  likewise  demand  that  this  bill 
question  before  as,  and  decide  it  on  the  Judg-  which  we  are  now  considering  should  relate 
rnant  of  each  Senator,  we  should  be  more  like-  back  to  the  4th  of  March,  1878,  so  that  at  no 
It  to  reach  such  practical  results  as  would  be  period  should  we  be  in  the  receipt  of  more 
beneficial  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  than  $6,000  a  year.    The  second  proposition 

**  So  far  as  the  amendment  offered  by  the  which  I  make  is,  that,  upon  every  increase 

Senator  from  Indiana  is  concerned,  if  it  stood  which  has  been  made  by  Congress  of  the  com- 

alone  and  aside  from  its  effect  on  this  bill,  I  pensation  of  its  members,  the  increase  has  re- 

certainly  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  should  lated  back  uniformly  to  the  beginning  of  the 

oppose  it.    I  think  my  course  upon  this  ques-  Congress  when  the  increase  was  made.    The 

lion  last  session,  as  well  as  this,  is  suflcient  to  compensation  has  been  changed  some  five  or 

indicate  how  I  would  stand  upon  the  general  six  times,  and  I  repeat  that,  wherever  that  in- 

proposition.    In  other  words,  I  think  that  in  crease  has  been  made,  it  has  related  back  to  the 

justice  and  in  light,  and  in  view  of  all  the  con-  beginning  of  that  Congress.   If  that  be  correct 

siderations  that  obtain,  it  is  but  proper  that  as  a  principle,  why  should  not  the  decrease  of 

this  bill,  so  far  as  Senators  and  members  are  compensation  be  governed  by  the  same  princi- 

coQcemed,  should  relate  back  to  the  4th  of  pie,  and  the  decrease  relate  back  to  the  begin- 

Kardi  lasU    But,  as  I  have  already  said,  while  ning  of  the  Congress  ? 

that  Is  my  opinion,  I  nevertheless  am  as  well  ^^Now,  let  us  take  our  legislation  from  1789 

of  the  opinion  that,  tf  this  amendment  shall  be  down  to  the  present  time.     The  first  com- 

etrried,  it  perhaps  will  result  in  the  defeat  of  pensation  was  an  allowance  of  six  dollars  per 

the  bill — if  not  here,  that  it  perhaps  may  fall  day.    The  first  increase  was  from  six  dollars 

as  between  the  two  Houses."  to  seven  dollars  per  day  ;  the  next  increase 

Mr.   Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said :   **  The  was  to  eiffht  dollars  a  day ;  the  next  to  $1,600 

amendment  as  it  is  now  drawn  discriminates  a  year;  the  next  to  $8,000;  and  then,  in  1866, 

from  tbiB  time  forth  as  to  the  pay  of  Senators  an  increase  was  made  to  $6,000,  and  in  1878 

in  this  Chamber.    That  cannot  be  done  const!-  to  $7,600.    There  has  been  but  one  instance,  I 

tationally,  in  my  opinion.    We  can  figure  on  believe,  since  the  institution  of  this  Govem- 

this  question  ;   we  can  ascertain  Just  what  ment^  when  the  compensation  of  members  of 

erery  Senator  has  received ;  we  presume  that  Congress  was  decreased,  and  that  took  place 

they  have  received  all  that  they  are  entitled  in  the  year  1818.    The  previous  Congress  had 

to ;  if  they  have  not,  they  have  but  to  go  to  the  increased  the  compensation  from  six  dollars  or 

office  and  draw  the  money  ;  it  is  there  for  eight  dollars  a  day,  whatever  it  was,  to  $8,000 

them ;  they  have  received,  or  may  to-day  ob-  for  the  Congress,  or  $1,600  a  year.    There  was 

tain,  $6,250.     Now,  then,  let  us  fix  the  pay  great  complaint  made  of  that  increase,  and  the 

of  idl  Senators  from  this  time  out  at  $8,760,  if  succeeding  Congress  promptly  repealed  the  law, 

that  is  the  proper  amount."  decreasing  the  compensation  to  eight  dollars  a 

Mr.  Pratt :  "Mr.  President,  I  do  not  share  day,  and  made  that  decrease  relate  back  to  the 

the  constitntional  scruples  of  my  learned  friend  commencement  of  that  Congress.    I  have  the 

from  Wisconsin ;  but,  sir,  to  return  to  the  ob-  act  here  by  me  if  any  Senator  has  any  question 

jectiona  which  have  been  made  against  the  upon  that  subject. 

pending    amendment,    the    first    proposition  "  There  is  but  one  consideration  more,  then, 

which  I  make  in  answer  to  all  of  the  objec-  Mr.  President,  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the 

tions  which  hare  been  urged  against  it  is  Senate;  and  that  is  in  reply  to  the  objections 

this:  in  now  changing  the  compensation  of  of  my  friends  from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

members  of  Congress  from  $7,600  a  year  to  They  complain  that  there  will  be  inequality 

|5,000  a  year  we  do  so  in  obedience  to  the  will  between  the   compensation  of  members  of 

oCthe  people,  to  the  prononnced  popular  judg-  Congress;  they  complain  that  they  will  have 

meat.    So  my  friend  fr^om  Wisconsin  has  just  to  refund  money  which  they  have  already  re- 
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oeired  under  the  existing  law,  and  the  com*        ^'  In  regard  to  other  allowanoes,  as  to  whieb 

plaint  is  that  it  Is  violative,  if  not  of  the  letter,  so  much  complaint  has  heen  made,  what  are 

at  least  of  the  spirit,  of  the  Oonstitntion,  as  thej?    Thej  are  fixed  and  ascertained,    ^e 

impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract  tmder  were  allowed  under  the  old  law  $125  per  an- 

which  the  money  was  paid.  nnm  apiece  to  pay  for  the  ordinary  stationery 

"  This  position  would  have  great  force  in  and  the  incidents  connected  with  tiie  ordinaiy 
case  it  were  well  founded ;  but  the  amend-  discharge  of  our  duty.  It  is  true  that  the 
ment  which  I  have  offered  is  prospective  in  its  newspapers  say  that  five  or  ten  thoasand 
operation ;  it  compels  no  Senator,  no  member  knives  are  supplied  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  refund  a  ate.  If  so,  they  are  paid  for  by  members  of 
dollar  of  the  money  which  he  has  received  the  Senate.  The  whole  amount  of  our  allow- 
under  the  act  of  March  8,  1678.  Under  that  ance  as  fixed  by  law  is  $125  to  each  member, 
,  law  the  compensation  for  the  entire  Congress  and  that  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
would  be  $15,000.  Up  to  the  4th  day  of  parpose.  What  other  allowances  are  given? 
January  in  this  present  year  the  compensation  None  other.  No  member  of  Congress  can  hj 
under  the  law  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $6,250.  any  possibility  draw  from  the  public  Treasury 
That,  subtracted  from  the  compensation  es-  under  the  old  law  any  thing  but  his  compensa* 
tablished  by  this  bill  ($10,000  per  Congress),  tion,  the  $6,000  a  year,  the  mileage  allowed 
leaves  $8,750  yet  to  be  paid  to  members  of  by  law,  and  this  allowance  for  stationery. 
Congress,  to  be  distributed  over  the  fourteen  The  franking  privilege  being  repealed,  as  a 
months  remaining  of  the  Forty-third  Con-  matter  of  course,  we  are  relieved  in  a  great 
gress ;  and,  according  to  my  calculation,  that  measure  from  the  burden  of  ftanking  public 
will  leave  $268  per  month  to  be  paid  to  each  documents.  The  amount  of  postage  that  may 
member  of  Congress  in  the  future.  Nothing  be  paid  by  any  of  us  probably  would  range 
is  to  be  returned  whatever;  so  that  I  think  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  or 
that  objection  is  not  well  taken.  This  amend-  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  That  may  or 
ment  contemplates  no  return  to  the  Treasury  may  not  be  provided  for,  as  Congress  may 
of  any  dollar  that  has  been  received  under  an  hereafter  deem  wise.  I  say,  therefore,  Mr. 
existing  law,  but  fixes  the  compensation  in  the  President,  that  the  amendment  reported  by 
future  so  that  those  who  have  received  under  the  committee  is  substantially  correct 
the  existing  law  $625  a  month  will  hereafter,  "  As  to  the  proposition  now  offered  by  the 
during  the  remaining  fourteen  months  of  this  Senatorfrom  Indiana,  I  certainly  would  not  vote 
Congress,  receive  but  $268  a  month.  That  is  for  it.  I  have  no  more  power  and  we  have  no 
the  whole  of  it."  more  right  to  take  from  members  of  Congress 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  **  The  commit-  money  which  they  have  eai^ied  and  received 
tee,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  this  sub-  in  pursuance  of  law  than  we  have  the  ri|ht  to 
ject,  with  the  House  bill  and  with  all  the  de-  take  your  house,  or  your  farm,  or  confiscate 
bates  in  the  House  before  them,  concluded  that  your  property,  it  is  their  property,  and  al- 
it  was  better  from  this  time  forth,  from  the  though  it  is  in  the  form  of  money,  as  exhibited 
passage  of  this  bill,  to  restore  the  salary  of  here  yesterday  by  my  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
$5,000  a  year  and  the  ordinary  allowances  and  Flanagan),  what  he  has  received  is  property- 
mileage.  It  is  true  that  objections  were  at  his  property — and  no  man  has  a  right  to  take 
once  made  that  the  old  mileage  system  was  it  from  him.  With  all  due  deference  to  my 
objectionable,  was  unequal,  by  giving  to  mem-  friend  from  Indiana,  who  I  know  would  never 
hers  flrom  remote  States  a  greater  portion  than  like  to  do  any  thing  by  indirection,  I  do  say 
was  their  due.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in-  that  the  legal  effect  of  his  amendment  is  by 
sisted  that  men  who  come  from  a  great  dis-  indirection,  by  a  device,  to  take  money  from 
tance,  from  their  business  and  from  their  fam-  the  pockets  of  the  men  who  earned  it,  and 
illes,  ought  to  have  some  additional  compensa-  hold  it,  and  have  it  now  by  law.  Why,  sir, 
tion,  more  than  the  mere  expense  of  traveling  what  is  the  proposition  ?  Senators  are  dis- 
from  their  remote  place  of  residence  to  this  oussmg  the  various  forms  in  which  the  propo- 
point.  Other  considerations  operated.  At  sition  may  he  put.  They  say  if  it  is  framed 
any  rate,  this  was  a  long-established  system,  in  such  and  such  words  it  is  constitutional,  but 
that  had  not  given  rise  to  much  complaint;  if  framed  in  other  words  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  if  there  was  any  gross  iiyustice  in  it,  that  Sir,  I  care  not  in  what  form  you  put  it,  it  is 
might  at  any  time  be  corrected  by  a  reduction  uiyust,  afid  therefore  I  will  not  vote  for  it  I 
of  the  rate  of  mileage.  If  twenty  cents  a  mile  would  not  vote  for  it  under  any  demand, 
is  now  too  high,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  ^'  Mr.  President,  there  are  one  or  two  other 
transportation,  it  can  at  any  time,  by  a  mere  points  that  have  been  made  on  which  I  desire 
amendment  of  the  law,  be  reduced  to  ten  cents  to  say  a  word,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
a  mile.  The  committee  thought  it  was  better  on  this  bill  again.  When  the  committee  re- 
simply  to  restore  the  law  as  it  was  on  the  3d  ported  this  bill  they  considered  other  ques- 
of  March,  1873  ;  and  there  are  grave  and  serious  tions,  which,  I  see  from  the  amendments  pre* 
reasons  why  this  system  of  mileage  ought  to  pared  all  around  me,  are  to  be  presented, 
be  maintained,  but  perhaps  at  a  lower  rate  and  we  have  got  to  debate  them  over  again; 
than  that  now  fixed  by  law.  and  I  wish  now  in  advance  to  give,  as  neai 
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is  I  can,  the  reasons  whj  we  did  not  do  so  Congress,  representatives  of  States.    We  are 

and  so.  at  lioerty  to  pursue  nearly  all  the  vocations 

^*In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  Presi-  of  life.     We  can  engage  in  our  professions 

dent  of  the  United  States  had  the  benefit  of  daring  the  time  that  we  are  not  here  em- 

this  iDcrease-of-saiary  act,  it  raising  his  salary  ployed  in  the  pnblic  service.     We  are  not 

from  $25,000  np  to  $50,000  a  year,  and  that  if  cramped  and  crippled  by  those  roles  of  propri- 

we  are  now  disposed,  either  in  deference  to  ety  which  gnara  and  protect  the  Supreme 

public  opinion  or  because  we  think  it  is  right,  Court  of  the  United  States.     Therefore,  in 

to  go  hiok  to  the  old  salary,  we  ought  to  put  measuring  our  compensation,  we  are  not  to  be 

the  President  in  the  same  position.    I  could  governed  by  the  same  roles  and  tbe  same  prin- 

not  answer  that  argument  if  we  had  the  power  ciples  that  we  would  be  governed  by  in  fixing 

to  do  it.    If  the  same  poblio  opinion  which  the  compensation  of  the  judges  of  the  So- 

coatrols  the  votes  of  some  members — ^it  does  preme  Court.    I  do  not  think  their  compensa- 

not  control  mine,  because  I  think  the  salary  of  tion  is  too  high.    As  far  as  my  constituents 

$5,000  ia  enough — ^and  induces  them  to  go  are  concerned,  I  never  have  heard  any  one 

back  to  $5,000  a  year,  is  to  apply  to  members  complain  about  the  reasonable  increase  of  tie 

of  Ckmgress,  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  go  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 

back  to  $25,000  for  the  President?    The  an-  of  the  United  States. 

twer  at  once  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the  '*  In  regard  to  the  President  of  the  United 

United  States  forbids  us  to  do  so.  States,  heretofore,  while  his  salary  was  fixed 

"  But,  they  say,  let  us  do  it  any  way ;  let  us  at  $25,000  a  year,  it  was  supported  and  aided 

repeal  the  law  of  March  8, 1878,  and  not  say  by  direct  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  so 

sny  thing  about  the  President.    Well,  sir,  if  that,  instead  of  $25,000  a  year,  the  President 

we  do  that,  we  do  what  we  know  we  have  not  has  for  many  years,  away  back  into  the  time  of 

the  conatitational  power  to  do.  Andrew  JadLson,  and  thence  down,  been  paid 

«« Bat,  they  say,  the  conrts  will  set  aside  our  for  certain  matters  which   ordinarily  enter 

action.     I  trust  in  God  the  Congress  of  the  into  the  private  expenses  of  every  citizen,  in 

United  States  will  never  allow  the  courts  to  order  to  add  to  his  salary  of  $25,000  a  year, 

set  aside  oar  action  in  passing  a  law  that  we  If^  tiien,  we  think  the  salary  now  fixed  by  the 

know  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  no  man  now  Constitution  and  the  law  is  too  high  at  $50,- 

can  touch  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  000,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  to  the  extent 

United  States,  during  his  term  of  office,  in  the  that  we  desire,  to  the  extent  we  think  is  fair 

slightest  degree,  without  violating  the  oath  and  right,  to  cut  off  those  additional  appropri- 

which  he  took  at  your  desk,  sir,  and  which  ations  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 

ooght  to  be  sacred  to  him  at  every  hour  of  his  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  President  of 

Hfe.     It  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  it ;  the  United  States ;    so  that  we   are  not  be- 

aod  we  oaght  not  to  pass  a  law  which  by  any  yond  remedy  to  reduce  the  incidental  expenses 

constraction  would  assert  the  power  to  do  of  the  Executive  office  if  we  think  the  com- 

what  the  Constitution  forbids  us  doing.  There-  pensation  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  President 

fore  it  was  that  the  committee  omitted  from  to  pay  these  things  out  of  his  own  salary." 

the  operation  of  this  bill  the  President  of  the  The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question 

United  States,  whose  salary  is  now  protected  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 

by  the  Constitution ;  and  we  cannot  touch  it  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Pratt)  to  the  amendment 

to  tbe  amount  of  five  cents.  of  the  committee." 

^  The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  jected. 

States,  But  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  vacancy  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  said:  "I  offer  the 
in  the  Supreme  Court  which  may  be  filled  after  following  amendment,  to  come  in  after  line  10 
the  paaaage  of  this  act ;  other  vacancies  may  of  the  first  section  of  the  amendment  of  the 
occur  from  time  to  time,  and  let  us  pass  an  act  committee,  as  a  proviso : 
that  wiU  <^)€rate  upon  future  judges.  That  p^avidtd,  That  the  aUowanoe  for  milesge  henafter 
would  be  naanifestly  unfair.  Ihere  ought  to  to  be  paid  to  each  Senator,  Bepreaentative,  and  Del- 
be  one  equal  rhle,  applying  to  all  the  existing  Agate,  for  going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of 
judges  and  those  to  be  appointed  in  the  future.  Government  once  in  each  aession  shall  be  one-half 
Therefore  you  cannot  make  a  discrimination  ^  *^J  iV^f""^^  ""^  ^^  P"^'  *^  ^"^  "**  ""^ 
there.  '^^^  *'  ^^•• 

"  Bat  thei«  is  another  reason.    I  would  not  "  I  desire  to  say  that  one  of  the  strongest 

leduce  the  salary  of  these  judges  if  I  had  the  arguments  that  was  made  use  of  in  order  to 

sbeolate  power  to  do  it,  because  I  believe  the  carry  the  increase  of  salaries,  and  to  defend  it 

indgee  <i  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  after  it  had  been  carried,  was  that  it  rectified 

Statee  are  not  too  highly  pwd  when  they  re-  the  great  abuse  of  the  mileage  system,  by 

oeive  S10>000  a  year.     They  are  seduded;  which  we  paid  for  travel  four,  ^Ye,  or  six 

they  are  excluded  from  all  other  employment ;  times  as  much  as  the  cost  thereof.    It  would 

they  are  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  peo-  suit  me,  perhaps,  better  than  any  mileage  at 

plo  nearly  to  hold  even  the  scales  of  justice,  all,  to  have  a  fixed  sum;  but  as  it  is  not  per- 

ihat  is  not  our  position.    We  are  members  of  haps  practicable  to  introduce  a  measure  in 
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relation  to  that  matter  here,  or  is  not  as  prac-  ratiber  repugnant    Shall  I,  when  I  make  out 

ticable  as  it  would  be  to  reduce  it,  I  propose  my  bill  of  expenses,  if  I  happen  to  smoke  cigan 

to  fix  the  same  amount  that  we  allow  our  mill-  —as  I  do  not-— give  an  account  of  how  many 

tary  officers — ^that  is,  ten  cents  per  mile — ^re-  cigars  I  have  smoked  ?    When  I  travel,  ahaU 

ducing  it  from  what  it  is  now — ^twenty  cents  I  come  on  night  and  day,  or  shall  I  be  allowed 

a  mile—to  ten  cents  a  mile,  which  is  the  same  for  the  expense  of  a  day  at  a  hotel  in  New 

we  allow  our  military  officers  to  have  for  trav-  York,  or  at  Springfield  ?    I  do  not  know  pre- 

eli ug  expenses.     That  will  be  in  most  cases  olsely  what  is  legitimate.    If  I  come  with  my 

twice  the  amount  of  the  cost,  and  it  is  amply  family,  part  of  the  expenses,  perhaps,  may  be 

sufficient.^'  mingled  up  with  those  of  my  family.   I  hardij 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  said :  ^'  I  should  know  how  to  separate  them.    Suppose  I  stop 

like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  a  day  in  New  York,  and  require  a  parlor  for 

why  he  desires  in  his  proposed  reform  to  ad-  my  family,  am  I  to  charge  that  to  the  Got- 

here  in  his  amendment  to  the  inequality  and  emment  ?    Therefore  I  would  much  prefer  to 

alleged  injustice  of  the  former  system  of  mile-  have  a  fixed  sum  for  us  aU.    If,  perhaps,  the 

age.    If  he  seeks  to  reach  an  exact  standard  total  salary  had  been  fixed  at  $5,500,  it  might 

of  Justice,  why  not  pay  every  member  of  Oon-  have  been  acceptable ;  but  in  the  absence  of 

gress  exactly  what  it  costs  him  to  travel  to  any  such  provision  I  do  propose  to  remedy  the 

and  ft-om  the  capital?    The  Senator  remarked  gross  abuse  that  exists  in  the  mileage  system; 

that  the  bill  to  increase  pay  at  the  last  session  and  I  therefore  propose  that  we  sh^  be  paid, 

derived  its  greatest  strength  from  the  ii\)ustice  what  we  allow  our  military  officers,  ten  cents 

and  inequality  of  the  mileage  system  which  a  mile — ^that  is  to  say,  to  reduce  the  former 

that  compensation  bill  dispensed  with.     It  mileage  allowances  from  twenty  cents  a  mile 

does  not  occur  to  me  that  his  amendment  to  ten  cents  a  mile.". 

removes  that  injustice.    It  is  tme  that  those  The  President  j^^  tempore:  ^' The  question 

who  receive  mileage  will,  by  the  amendment,  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 

only  get  one-half  as  much  as  they  did  under  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Morrill)  to  the  amendment 

the  old  law,  but  still  the  mileage  will  be  un*  of  the  committee." 

equal,  and  the  injustice  of  the  measure  would  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
seem  to  me  to  run  just  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  resulted — ^yeas  80,  nays  88 ;  as  follows : 
did  before,   though   the  amount  of  mileage  Ykas— Mossrs,  Anthony,  Bo^y.  Boreman.  Back- 
would  be  lessened.    For  instance,  a  Senator  higham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Conkling,Croner^  Da- 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  who  can  come  here  for  ^?i,?4™°'*^  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Conneotioat,  Fernr 
$300    would,  nnder  the  Senator's   pending  ffteni»ni',^„^rfe^^ 
amendment,  get  $800 ;  while  a  Senator  Uvmg  Ogleaby,  Pratt,  Bamaey,  Ransom,  Sanlsbury,  Schura, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  would  only  get  Soott,  Sherman,  Snmner,  and  Thurman— «). 
one-half  of  tliC  mileage  he  would  be  entitled  Nays— Measra.  Allison,  Bayard,  Boutwell,  Brown- 
to,  which,  perhaps,  might  not,  under  the  re-  1?^»  Chandler,  Clayton,  Conover,  Cower.  Cra^n, 
A^^4^i^,^  »v«^  \^\w^ 2,\^^4^^^^  1,-3  «Ka^i«*.«»w  «^  DomilB,  Doraey,   Flanagan,  Gilbert,  Goldtbwaite, 
duction,  pay  him  what  he  had  absolutely  ex-  HamUtin  of  jSlkrylandTHltchcook/ Howe,  Kelly 
pended.   Now,  if  the  object  of  the  Senator  be  Lewis,  Logan,  MoCreery,  Merrimon,  Mitchell,  Pii- 
to  reduce  it  down  to  a  proper  standard,  why  terson,  Sar^ent^pencer^  Spragne,  Stevenson,  Tip- 
not  fix  the  amonnt  at  the  precise  sum  which  ton,  Wadleijh,  West,  Wmdom,  and  Wright--<88. 
it  costs  every  member  by  the  most  du-ect  route  .^^?^^^'  Aleom,  Ames,  G^on,  Hamil- 
of  travel  to  reach  Washington?  Why  go  back  t^^  of^x^^Johnaton,  Jonea,  Kob^ 
to  the  principle  of  inequality  in  mileage  which  «     , ,            '  ,                 ,              , 
must   always  discriminate  so  unequally  be-  po  tn®  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
tween  members  of  Congress,  and  which  it  r^^<5ted.      ^                                           .,    ,  t 
was  one  object  of  the  present  law  to  get  rid  Mr.  Ori^n,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "I 
Qf  pi  move  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont:  "I  have  already  the  committee's  amendment  the  following : 

admitted  that  this  amendment  does  not  reme-  Prw^ided^  That  mlleaffe  thall  not  be  allowed  for 

dy  the  abuse  wholly,  but  it  does  remedy  it  to  *^«  ^»*  *«"^<>»^  ^^  *^«  Forty-third  Congreaa. 

the  extent  of  one-half,  and  it   leaves  that  "  There  cannot  be  any  objection  to  that,  I 

amount  in  the  Treasury.    It  gives  us  precisely  think,  as  we  have  received  our  actual  travel- 

the  same  mileage  that  we  allow  the  omcers  of  ing  expenses." 

the  Army  and  Navy  when  they  are  compelled  The  President  pro  tempore  :  *^  The  question 

under  military  or  naval  orders  to  travel  over  recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 

the  country ;  and  that  sum  is  deemed  to  be  a  ator  ftom  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Oragin)  to  the 

just  one.  If  we  are  to  have  any  mileage  at  all,  amendment  of  the  committee." 

it  strikes  me  that  ten  cents  a  mile  is  amply  The   amendment  to   the  amendment  was 

sufficient.    We  all  know  that  it  is  much  more  agreed  to. 

than  the  actual  cost  of  travel.  The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  question 

"Then,  when  yon  come  back  tothepropb«  now  recurs  on  the  amendment  jproposed  by 

sition  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  I  said  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hamilton)." 

before,  the  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  our  .     The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment  to  the 

traveling   expenses  is   to   me  offensive  and  amendment,  which  was  to  strike  oat  the  first 
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The  Fresident  pro  tempore :  "The  qaestion  gpU,  Bell,  Benr,  Biery,  Bland,  Blount,  Boven, 

is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  S^^Tx  BrighL  Brombeig,  Brown,  Buckner,  Buf- 

Ynplr  f '  finton,  Bundy,  Barchard,  Burleigh,  Burrowi,  Bei^&> 

h^L              J        *                    jx  min  F.  Butler,  Boderick  R  Butler,  Cain,  CaldweUL 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Cannon,  Cason,  Cessna.  Amos  Clark,  Jr.,  John  g 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time.  Chirk,  Jr.,  Clayton,  Clements,  Clinton  L.  Cobb, 

The  qnestionbeingtaken,  resulted  as  follows:  Stephen   A.   Cobb,  Cobum,    Cominffo,    Conger, 

.„.          .     ,          ^        ,  Cook,  Corwin,  Cotton,  Crittenden,  Crooke,  CroaoM, 

YKAB-Messrs.  Alhsom  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bogy,  Crutohield,  Curtis,  Danford,  Davis,  Dawes,  De  Witt, 

Boreman,  Boutwell,  Buokingham,  Cameron,  Carpen-  Dobbins,  Donnan,  Dnnnell,  Durham,  Eames,  Eden, 

ter.  Chandler,  Clayton,  Conkling,  Crpxier,  Darts,  Elliott,  FarweU,  Field,  Fort,  Foster,  Frye,  Garfield, 

Dorsey,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Miohiffan,  Fre-  Giddings,  Glover,  Gooch,  Gunokel,  Eugene  Hale, 

linghnysen,   Goldthwaite,   Hamilton  of  Mtfvland,  Bobert  S.  Halo,  Hamilton,Hancook,  HarmerBema- 

Hamlin,  Hitchcock,  Howe,  In«dl8,  Loean,  MpCreMy,  min  W.  Harris,  Henry  B.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hatcher, 

Merrimon,  Mitchell,  Morrdl  of  Mame^orrill  of  Ver-  Hathom,  Havens,  John  B.  Hawley,  Joseph  R.  Haw- 

mont,  Morton,  Oglesby,  Patterson,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  ley,  Gerry  W.  Hazelton,  John  W.  Haaselton,  Hendee, 

Robertson,  Sargent,  Saulsbury,  Sohun,  Scott,  Sher^  Hereford,  Hemdon,  Hersey,   E.  Rookwood  Eotr, 

man,  Spencer,  Stevenson,  Stockton,  Sumner,  Wad-  George  F.  Hoar,  flolman,  Hosldns,  Houghton,  Howe 

leigh.  West,  Windom,  and  Wright— 50.  Hubbell,  Hunter,  Hunton,  Hurlbut,  Hyde,  Kasson, 

Nats— Messrs.   Brownlow,   Conover,   Flanagan,  KUlinger,   Knapp,  Lamport,   Lansing,    Lawrence, 

Gordon,  Lewis,  Norwood,  Sprngue,  and  Tipton— «.  Lawson,  Leach,  Lewis,  Loughbridgo,  Lowe,  Lut- 

Absbot— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Ames,  Cooper,  Cragm,  trell.  Lynch,  Magee,  Marshi^L  Martin,  McCrarr, 

DenniB,  Ferry  of  Connecticut.  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Alexander  8.  McDill,  James  W.  McDUI,  MacDou- 

Texas,  Johnston.  Jones,  Kelly,  Ransom,  Stewart,  gall,  McKee,  McNulta,  Melllsh,  Merriam,  Millikeu, 

and  Thurman— 14.  MilU,  Mitchell,  Monroe,  Moore,  Morrison,  Myeii, 

So  the  hill  was  passed.  nilS^'i?^ o°^'?.Uu '^i*®!^  J^'^S"'  J^^'  ^'S"^"' 

rvl  "  iT      r/^/    rt     i-T       i.v    xjxi      ^  xv  O'Neill,  Orr,  Orth,  Packard,  Packer,  Page,  Hows 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oonkling,  the  title  of  the  W.  Parker,  fsaac  d  Parker>ar8ona,  Pel£iii,  Pen- 

DiU  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  re-  dleton.  Perry,  Phelps,  Pierce,  Thomaa  C.  Piatt,  Po- 

pealing  the  increase  of  salaries  of  members  of  laiidj  Potter,  Pratt,  Purman,  Rainoy,  Rapier,  Bawl*, 

Congress  and  other  officers."  ?®«^»  Rice,  Richmond,  Robbins,  Ellis  H.  Roberta, 

°  James  W.  Robinson,  Roes,  Rusk,  Sawyer,  Henir  B. 

T    .,      TT                 T              ««^i.   XI.               «  Sayler,  Milton  Sayler,  John  G.  Sohumaker,  Scofleld- 

In  the  House,  on  January  18th,  the  amend-  laaao  W.  Scudder,  Sener,  Sessions,  SheaU,  Sheldon, 

ments  of  the  Senate  were  considered.  Sherwood,  Lazarus  D.  Shoemaker,  Small,  Smart, 

The  Speaker:  ^*  The  first  bill  upon  the  Speak-  -A..  Henr  Smith,  H.  Boardmaa  Smith,  J.  Ambler 

er's  table  is  a  bill  to  estohlish  the  compensation  ?S^*^  '^^^'^  9;  ^"JjftjJ^S^  A  ^^'^  ^'^^^' 

of  Senators,  Representative^  and  D^^^^^  S?iwtt>te^ 

returned  from  the  Senate  with  amendment.'*  Vance,  WaldronL_wallaoe.  Wflls,  Jasper  D.  Ward, 

Mr.  Hurlbut,  of  Hlmois,  said:  ^'It  was  my  MaronsL.Ward,  wells.  Wheeler,  Whitebead^hite- 

fortune,  sir,  to  introduce  the  bill  which  comes  ^^^^^  ^}^^?^^J^^   V  *^^^'» ,£.^J^^**  ^-.^^^l*^' 

bill  which  I  introduced  was  just  and  fair  as  a  wUson,  James  Wilson,  Wolfe,  Wood,  Woodford, 

measure  of  future  compensation.    I  believed  Wobdworth,JohnD.Young,  and  Pierce  M.  B.Young 

then,  and  believe  now,  that  mileage  was  i^ju-  — S25. 

dicious,  discriminating,  and  unfair.    But,  sir,  ^  NATs-Meesre.  Albert,  Averill,  Barry,  Clymer, 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  sent  back  g^,^'  ^i^o^^^Je^fj;'  JiS^S*  H  iSjt^r   iL^^^ 

to  us  practically  a  new  bill,  restoring  the  status  shaAks,  SlbJs,  Stanieford,  StoVm^  StowclL  Toddl 

not  only  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  of  WaddeU,  White,  Whiteley,  and  WiUiam  Williams 

the  Senate,  but  of  all  other  officers  and  em-  -^^* 

ploy6s  of  the  Government  whose  salaries  were  ^,^'?'  Vornro-Messrs.  Adams,  Bajrers,  Freeman 

increased  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1878,  with  pJ^^mln  j^'^^hIS^u'h^^^^ 

the  exception  of  the  President  of  the  United  Lamar,   tofland, '  Lowndes,   Maynard,    ricJunlan,' 

States  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  McLean,  Phillips,  Pike,  Ransler,  Ray,  Williiun  B. 

who  are  covered  and  protected  by  a  constitu-  Boberts,  James  C.  Robinson,  HenrV  J.  Scudder, 

tional  provision.     I  propose  to  accept  that  geoige  L.  Smith,  Snyder,  Speer,  Stephens,  SLJohm 

measure  as  a  measure  looking  to  economy  and  ^^Lod^^^""''             '   "*"^ 

as  a  settlement,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of  a    xi,     *       ji       *    r  *i.    a      x 

this  vexed  question "                                ^  ^  So  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  was  con- 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Mame,  said:    "I  more,  Mr.  ®"^^tf^^-     .^                 .            ,.     ^  „     .«, 

Speaker,  that  the  Hoilse  concur  in  the  Senate  ^^%  question  recced  upon  the  following 

amendment;  and  upon  that  I  caU  the  previous  J!!?®»^®»*  ^^  *^e  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 

question."                                            *'  bill: 

The  question  was  taken;    and  the  tellers  .  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  repeaUn| 

rAnnrfAii— T-POB  19A    nava    kV     Ti.^  ^«^^^»«  the  increase  of  salanea  of  membeiB  of  Congress  and 

reportea— yeas  126.  nays   57.    The  previous  other  officers.*' 

question  was  seconded  and  the  main  question  tk<»  ar^^r.A^..r^  «r««  «^«^«««^^  -^ 

was  ordered,  which  was  on  concurring  in  the  ^^^  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

Senate  amendment.  — . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided  In  the  House,  on  January  7th,  the  bill  to 

in  the  affirmative,  as  follows :  establish  an  educational  fhnd,  and  to  apply  the 

Y«A8— Messrs.  Albright,  Archer,  Arthur,  Ashe,  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  education 

Atkins,  Banning,  Barber,  Bamum,  Bass,  Beck,  Be-  of  the  people,  Was  considered. 
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Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massaobnsetts,  said  :    ^*  Mr.  parpose  of  aiding  in  the  endowment  of  pQbUo 

Speaker,  after  the  excited  discussions  which  schools  in  the  different  States.    It  is  proposed 

bsTo  taken  place  in  the  Honse  dnring  the  that  for  the  first  ^re  years  this  distribution 

whole  of  the  present  session,  I  suppose  it  is  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy ;  that 

not  disagreeable  to  all  of  ns  to  address  onr-  is,  of  the  need  of  the  particular  States.    It  is 

selves  to  a  measure  intended  purely  for  the  true  that  this  distribution  will  create  a  certain 

benefit  of  the  country,  containing   nothing  inequalit?^  among  the  States  for  the  first  five 

Thich  can   appeal  to  partisan  or   sectionxd  years.    But  I  think  every  gentleman  who  re- 

ambition,  interest,  or  desire.  members,  looking  now  at  the  interests  of  his  own 

**  One-fourth  of  the  voters  of  the  country  State,  that  the  vote  of  an  illiterate  and  unedu- 
to^f  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  For  the  cated  person  in  another  State  affects  all  nation- 
oext  ten  years  thirty-two  Senators  and  one  al  questions,  affects  the  policy  of  the  country 
bnndred  and  four  Representatiyes,  eonstitut-  as  much  as  the  vote  of  the  most  educated  and 
iog,  when  voting  compactly,  a  power  which  instructed  citizen  of  his  own  State,  that  tiie 
will  be  able  to  control  on  very  important  humble  black  laborer  in  the  rice-swamp  by  his 
metfiirea  of  legislation  of  the  country,  are  vote  affects  the  national  policy  of  the  country 
to  be  ehosen  by  States  one-half  of  whose  vot-  with  exactly  the  same  power  that  Agasnz,  or 
iii^  population  have  not  knowledge  enough  of  Eliot,  or  Barnard  does,  will  see  that  it  is  for 
rea^Dg  or  writing  to  make  either  of  praoti-  the  interest  of  each  State  that  the  distribution 
e^  advantage  in  receiving  or  conveying  infor-  should  be  made  for  the  present  in  proportion 
aiUoo.  This  condition  of  things,  disclosed  by  to  the  needs  of  the  several  States, 
the  census  of  18T0,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  **  Heretofore,  in  discussing  this  question,  I 
penonsmostoapableof  judging,  growing  worse  have  presented  to  the  House  some  statistics, 
instead  of  better.  And  if  a  census  were  to  be  with  the  view  of  showing  the  need  of  different 
taken  of  the  illiterate  portion  of  the  population  States,  i^owing  out  of  the  number  of  persons 
of  the  country  to-day,  it  would  disclose  a  very  therein  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 
mnch  larger  number  unable  to  derive  any  in-  When  I  presented  those  statistics,  some  gentle- 
formation  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  men,  r^resenting  States  where  the  number  of 
citizens  from  reading,  and  unable  to  convey  illiterate  was  large,  seemed  to  suppose  that  it 
saeh  information  to  otiiers  by  writing.  It  was  done  for  some  pmrpose  of  exciting  reproach 
is  tnie  I  ought  to  say  that  a  sentiment  has  against  their  States,  or  of  vaunting  in  some 
^own  up  in  many,  and  perhaps  all^  of  the  way  the  superiority  of  my  own.  Sir,  it  was 
States  which  promises  better  things  in  that  with  no  such  purpose  tiiat  these  statistics  were 
respeet;  thatia  an  encourag^g  symptom.  It  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
is  trae,  also,  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  a  of  the  country.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
niost  conspicDOua  and  honorable  exception  to  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
the  general  statement  that  I  have  made.  But,  sent,  if  it  has  any  advantage  in  this  respect 
with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  men  are  over  any  other  State,  owes  that  advantage 
waking  up  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  conn-  largely  to  its  wealth,  its  compactness  of  popu- 
trj  to  labor  in  this  matter,  and  with  the  ex-  lation,  and  the  length  of  time  which  it  has 
caption  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  whose  Dem-  been  settied.  And  I  am  not  here,  in  discuss- 
ocratic  authorities  I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ing  a  question  of  this  kind,  to  make  any 
respect  which  their  recognition  of  this  great  cl«^s  to  any  special  merit  or  credit  on  ac- 
vork  deserves,  this  condition  of  things  is  rap-  count  of  any  thing  that  may  have  been  done 
idly  growing  worse.  by  my  people  or  by  my  forefathers  in  this  re- 

"*  Kow,  there  are  two  main  objects  which  specL    I  am  aware  that  other  States,  new, 

are  intended  to  be  reached  by  this  bill.    The  with  populations  scattered  over  a  large  terri- 

fint  ia  to  consecrate  forever  to  the  purpose  of  tory,  which  have  had,  whether  by  their  fault 

the  education  of  the  people  this  vast  national  or  the  fault  of  others,  the  great  burden  of  sla- 

domain,  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  the  very,  which  have  been  devastated  by  war,  have 

proper^  of  the  nation.    Of  course,  whatever  been  unable,  even  if  willing,  to  supply  this 

policy  may  commend  itself  to  Oon^ss  as  ne-  want  for  themselves. 

cesaary  for  forthering  the  interests  of  the  set-  *^  But  I  will  beg  of  the  representatives  of  the 

tier,  to  that  the  legislation  which  treats  of  the  States  now  to  be  affected,  not  to  reject  this 

pnbliB  lands  as  mere  property  must  give  way.  olive-branch  which  is  held  out  to  them  by  the 

^0  interests  of  the  great  States  which  in  the  people  of  the  wealthier  and  more  densely  popu- 

fntnre  are  to  cover  this  domain,  the  interests  lated  States,  which  offers  them  not  merely  na- 

of  the  people  that  are  to  compose  their  popu*  tional  aid  in  the  establishment  of  their  institu- 

lation,  must  of  oourse  be  paramount  to  every  tions  of  education,  but  offers  to  give  them  for 

other  interest  whatever.  the  first  five  years,  subject  to  extension  by 

^^  But  at  the  presMit  time  the  policy  of  the  Congress  hereafter,  if  at  the  end  of  ^vi^  years 

conntiy  18  to  sell  for  reasonable  prices  these  such  a  condition  continues  to  exist,  this  great 

lands,  and  the  proceeds  are  received  into  the  advantage  in  the  distribution  of  a  common 

public  Treasury.    This  bill  proposes  to  make  fund. 

ui  annual  distribution  among  the  States  of  one-  '^  I  have  prepared,  and  shall  have  printed  as  a 

balfthe  amount  of  those  prooeedS|  for  the  part  of  my  speech,  a  table  showing  the  amount 
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of  the  fund  which  will  be  reoeired  by  differ-  borhood,  *  We  will  give  jaa  $5,000  for  the  es- 

ent  States  under  this  distribution.     Let  me  tablishment  of  sohools,'  not  only  is  the  propo- 

refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  distribution  rition  readily  accepted — for  any  communitj 

win  operate  as  respects  two  or  three  States.  dislikes  to  see  such  an  offer  go  by  nnimproTed 

'^  The  whole  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  amount  — ^but  every  town  or  community  witlun  the 

to  about  $2,000,000  annually.    Of  this  sum  circuit  of  forty  miles  around  comes  in  and 

one-half  is  proposed  to  be  distributed  annually,  says,  *  Why  can  yon  not  do  the  same  for  us  ?  * 

while  the  other  half  is  to  constitute  a  perma-  ^*  The  bill  contemplates  that  there  shall  be 

nent  fund,  the  income  of  which  shaU  be  dia-  made  to  the  General  Government  a  report  set- 

tributed  in  the  same  way.    Under  this  distri*  ting  forth  the  number  of  schoola  in  each  State, 

bution  the  State  of  Alabama,  with  a  popula-  and  the  number  of  pupils  aotnally  attending 

tion  of  996,992,  would  receive  as  its  share  of  ther^n. 

$1,000,000  the  sum  of  $67,689.71 ;  while  the  *'That  list  will  be  tabolated  and  reported  to 
State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  population  of  Congress,  and  the  result  will  be  if  in  any  State 
587,454 — a  little  more  than  half  the  population  it  appears,  either  that  the  State  baa  refiosed  to 
of  Alabama — will  receive  only  $5,284.08.  The  get  its  share  of  the  bounty  of  Congress,  or  that 
State  of  Kentucky,  with  a  population  of  1,321,-  the  State  stands  lowest  in  rank  in  these  par- 
Oil,  would  receive  $58,705.46;  while  the  ticuhurs  which  are  reported,  somebody  in  that 
State  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  State  will  set  its  rivers  on  fire  until  that  state 
1,457,851,  would  receive  only  $17,273.94.       *  of  things  is  changed.    It  was  that  atimtdant, 

*^  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  in  its  mechan-  and  that  stimulant  alone,  giving  a  few  dollars 

ism  is  exceedingly  simple;  but  I  believe  (and  only  to  each  town,  by  which  Horace  Mann 

in  the  expression  of  this  belief  I  am  fortified  created  anew  the  common-sdiool  system  of 

by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  educators  in  all  Massachusetts,  and  raised  it  from  its  degraded 

parts  of  the  country)  that  its  protection  of  the  condition,  thereby  making  his  name  inunortal 

Government  against  the  waste  or  misapplica-  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.    On  this 

tion  of  these  funds  is  absolute  and  complete,  point  the  authority  of  the  various  school  bu- 

It  requires  of  the  States  just  two  conditions,  perintendents  as  given  by  Dr.  Sears,  to  which 

and  declares  that  every  State  which  shall,  I  have  alluded,  is  decisive, 

within  one  year,  comply  with  those  two  con-  ^*  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  leave  the 

ditions  diall,  in  the  next  year,  receive  its  share  other  million  dollars  to  be  deposited  in  the 

of  this  distribution.     Those  two  conditions  national  Treasury,  and  invested  m  Govemmeot 

are :  first,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  bonds,  the  interest  only  to  be  distributed,  leav- 

free  public  schools  for  all  its  citizens,  leaving  ing  the  principal  to  accumulate  as  a  nationftl 

all  the  details  of  that  system  to  its  own  dis-  educational  fund. 

cretion ;  and,  secondly,  a  report  that  it  has  es-  '*  It  seems  to  my  mind  the  vast  public  do- 

tablished  such  a  system,  and  that  it  has  ap*  main  we  are  rapidly  disposing  of  in  one  way 

plied  the  money  in  accordance  with  the  pro-  oranother  ought  not  to  be  us^  np  for  the  ne* 

vifflons  of  the  bill,  and  a  report  of  the  number  cessities  of  a  single  generation.    The  people  of 

of  children  that  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  country,  and  especially  the  laborers  of  the 

those  schools  during  the  previous  year.    A  country,  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  public 

great  many  other  conditions  have  been  sug-  lands.    They  will  not  consent  to  any  dispon- 

gested  as  desirable  to  be  added ;  but  it  seems  tion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  public 

to  me  that  the  performance  of  these  condi-  lands ;  and  this  bill  gives  no  public  lands,  bnt 

tions  will  be  sufficient  for  the  end  proposed.  simply  disposes  of  the  proceeds  of  their  sale 

"  Many  gentlemen  say,  *•  Why,  how  is  it  pos-  when  paid  into  the  Treasury — ^they  will  not 

sible  that  a  gift  of  $50,000  to  a  State  of  a  mill-  consent,  I  say,  to  the  disposition  of  them  to 

ion  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  one-half  of  whom  any  pui^se  less  sacred  than  that  of  the  edn- 

cannot  read  or  write,  can  suffice  to  produce  cation  of  the  people. 

the  result  which  this  bill  aims  to  accomplish  ? '  ^'  It  does  not  seem  just  that  the  entire  pro- 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  education  in  ceeds  of  this  vast  national  heritage  should  be 
this  matter  answers  that  question,  and  answers  disposed  of  for  the  necessities  of  a  single  gen- 
it  to  the  surprise  as  weU  as  the  satisfaction  of  oration,  and  nothing  left  for  the  future." 
persons  who  have  not  previously  investigated  Mr.  DunneU,  of  Minnesota,  said :  "  Mr. 
the  subject.  I  am  informed  by  the  distin-  Speaker,  I  desire  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
guished  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  Dr.  Sears,  this  bill,  but  shall  not  long  occupy  the  atten- 
perhaps  the  highest  authority  in  this  country  tion  of  the  House.  I  think  there  are  very 
on  this  special  subject,  that  the  expenditure  of  grave  questions  involved  in  tiie  measure— some 
$80,000  a  year  from  this  fund  (I  believe  that  is  that  we  ought  not  to  forget  or  overlook  in  the 
the  amount,  though  I  may  not  have  it  precise-  discussion  of  it.  While  it  is  not  agreeable  for 
ly  in  my  memory)  causes  probably  an  expend!-  me  ever  to  vote  against  any  measure  that 
tnre  of  from  ten  to  twenty  times  that  amount  looks  toward  public  free  schools,  yet  I  am 
in  the  localities  where  this  slight  expenditure  constrained  to  present  a  few  oonaiderations  in 
has  been  made ;  and  not  only  that,  bat  that  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  give 
the  results  proceed  in  a  vastly  increasing  ratio,  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against  it 
When  you  say  to  a  town,  or  a  parish,  or  a  neigh-  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  new  departure ;  it  is 
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teachers  of  a  certain  class  of  school  districts  in  gpreat  or  small.  The  public  lands  left  hare 
the  several  States;  it  provides  for  a  certain  little  or  no  value  save  that  which  the  labor  of 
class  of  scholars  that  shall  be  entitled  to  the  the  settler  gives  them.  That  this  value  should 
benefits  of  the  fond  appropriated  from  the  not  be  taxed  to  sustiun  other  interests,  is  do- 
people's  Treasilrj,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  manded.    And  while  these  demands  are  being 

*^  Sir,  I  say  it  is  a  stretch  of  power  which,  made,  while  the  few  good  steps  already  taken 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  I  re-  are  sought  to  be  blended  with  better  ones  still 
pudiate  as  not  being  within  the  range  of  to  be  taken,  while  the  Oommittee  on  the  Pab- 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  lie  Lands  is  engaged  in  preparing  measures  to 
States.  I  have  stood  upon  this  floor  in  times  of  properly  dispose  of  the  public  domain,  this  bill 
danger,  and  have  .advocated  the  use  of  all  the  comes  in  from  the  Oommittee  on  Education 
powers  that  could  be  gathered  to  strengthen  and  Labor  to  settle  the  question  effectively  and 
the  hands  of  the  Crovemment ;  but  I  am  here  ruinously,  and  to  bar  the  avenues  to  land  re- 
to-day  to  protest  with  all  my  force  against  form  forever.  Bo  not  tell  me  that  legislation 
taking  away  one  solitary  State  or  municipal  hereafter  may  do  what  it  pleases.  Pass  tiiis 
right  that  exists  now  in  this  free  Union.  bill,  and  you  create  a  great  interest,  wluch  will 

"  Sir,  the  great  pendulum  of  the  clock  of  forever  fight  all  questions  of  land  reform,  and 

history  is  moving  ever  to  and  fro.     After  which  will  be  here,  whenever  a  bill  is  pending 

reaching  one  extremity  it  is  bound  to  go  back  to  aid  the  struggling  settlers,  to  argue  that  all 

toward  the  other  extrenuty.    We  reached  the  lands  are  consecrated  to  education,  and  the 

extreme  in  one  direction  during  the  war,  and  ghost  of  religion  and  morals  will  be  conjured 

now  the  pendulum  has  commenced  sweepixig  up  to  make  this  bill  a  finality,  and  to  seal  and 

in  the  other  direction.    If  gentlemen  on  this  foreclose  all  the  blunders  of  American  land 

floor  are  not  wise,  we  shall  find  ourselves  now,  legislation. 

with  the  views  we  entertain  as  the  m^'ority,  ^*  I  think  it  high  time  that  the  land  question 

imploring  Heaven  to  come  to  our  help  to  pre-  be  considered  apart  from  all  such  propositions, 

vent  these  powers  being  turned  against  us  and  It  is  the  foundation-stone  of  American  politics, 

our  dearest  home  interests.  Can  no  gentleman  The  time  is  surely  coming  when  the  hardy 

on  this  side  of  the  House  imagine  such  a  po-  pioneers  will  no  longer  be  asked  to  develop 

litical  revolution  in  the  future  as  shall  take  the  country  and  maintdn  outside  benevolence, 

from  men  of  our  views  the  power  on  this  floor,  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  vote  money 

and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  ?  from  the  Treasury.    The  last  thing  Oongret^s 

^^  Can  they  not  see,  then,  that  the  principles  should  part  with  is  the  public  domain.** 

established  in  this  bill  will  put  us,  perhaps,  Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  said:  **Mr.  Speaker, 

under  a  minority  here  who  do  not  appreciate  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  for  several  reasons, 

our  municipiU  organizations  of  the  North,  our  First,  on  economic  ground ;  secondly,  because 

school-district  system  and  its  value ;  who  may,  I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  by  Oongress  of 

as  we  are  doing  now,  put  the  strong  hand  of  the  civil-rights  bill  as  reported  and  reoommit- 

the  Federal  Government  upon   the  dearest  ted ;  thirdly,  because  the  bill  itself  augments 

rights  which  we  cherish  in  the  States  to  which  Federal  power,  is  ui^ust  in  the  distribution  of 

we  belong  and  which  we  love?    Everybody,  the  funds,  and  is  a  part  of  a  pernicious  system 

sir,  who  looks  at  all  to  the  philosophy  of  his-  of '  over-legislation.' 

tory,  must  see  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  **  First,  as  to  economy:  Whether  we  stop 
must  heed  the  swinging  of  this  great  constitu-  prodigal  expenditure  or  husband  legitimate  re- 
tional  pendulum,  when  we  must  guard  against  soarces,  it  is  alike  wise;  in  fact,  it  is  neceasary 
the  extreme  to  which  we  shall  inevitably  drift,  in  this  emergency  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  be- 
uuless  we  commence  early  to  apply  the  steady-  fore  me  the  President's  message.  Last  year, 
ing  powers  of  a  more  wise,  and  constant,  and  he  says  that  there  were  1,626,266  acres  of  pub- 
peaceful  judgment.'*  lie  lands  sold  for  cash.   This  was  some  800,000 

Mr.  PMllips,  of  Kansas,  Bsid :  "  The  gentle-  more  than  the  year  before.  By  the  Land-Ofiice 
men  defending  the  measure  have  claimed  that  Report  of  October  20,  1878,  it  appears  that 
this  bill  inteneres  with  nothing ;  that  it  leaves  there  were  cash  gross  receipts,  under  yarious 
the  preemption  and  homestead  laws  intact ;  heads  for  lands  sold,  for  the  year  endingJune 
that  it  interferes  with  no  new  legislation ;  that  80,  1878,  amounting  to  $3,408,515.50.  Under 
it  only  takes  moneys  formerly  derived  from  this  head  are  certain  scrip  not  strictly  cash, 
public  lands  and  applies  them  as  a  school  fund  These  are  to  be  deducted,  together  with  the 
in  the  way  specified.  In  taking  this  position,  I  expenses  of  sale.  The  appropriation  for  land- 
believe  the  gentlemen  are  honest ;  in  express-  sales  ending  June  80, 1878,  was  $772,000. 
ing  it,  I  am  sure  they  are  candid ;  I  feel  equal-  **  Without  being  too  nice,  therefore,  I  may 
ly  sure  that  they  are  mistaken.  take  the  calculation  of  the  gentleman  who  re- 
^**  On  the  American  land  ouestion  the  public  ports  the  bill  (Mr.  G.  F.  Hoar),  and  reckon  the 
mind  is  deeply  stirred ;  and  the  settlers,  who  proceeds  of  the  lands  for  each  year,  as  from 
are,  after  all,  the  interested  parties,  are  deter-  one  to  two  millions  net  cash,  the  mean  being 
mined  on  reform.  An  indignant  protest  has  one  million  and  a  half.  Of  this,  under  the  bill, 
gone  up  against  permitting  the  lands  to  go  into  for  five  years  the  more  illiterate  sections,  as 
the  hands  of  corporations  and   spec  da  tors,  where  the  negroes  predominate,  will  get  tho 
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\ng  for  an  increase  of  corroncy  of  9100,000,000  (in-  \tj;  never  for  the  same  period  of  time  hsre 

eluding  tUe  $44,000,000  reserve),  by  makme  Uie  the  prodaots  of  labor  been  so  large,  or  our  com- 

wliole  onirenoy  of  GoTerament  Usue  and  lowftd  ^     foreim  and  domestio,  so  great;  never 

money  by  the  issue  of  ourrenov  bonds  t>eanng  >.(S  """'""^  «"»='B"  «*"«»  uvmco!.™,  du  e'o'V  ,° 

per  cMit.  interest.                                         •  was  labor  better  paid.    In  fine,  m  agncnlture, 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  Mr.  President,  "»^«8.  »»*  manufactures  especidly,  in  com- 

I  wish  to  submit  som?  remarks  upon  the  resoi  "»««•  **An  "5^  'u™"L"*-*^k  ^"T^ 

lution  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  com-  ««'«^e  "^  t^"*  ^^  onltivated,  in  the  fomidiag 

mittee.     Before  doing  so  I  will  ask  that  the  '^  "«^  V'TT^"^  ^  *^f  extension  of  rml- 

views  of  the  minority  be  read  by  the  clerk."  '^'y  «"^  the  development  of  our  great  natu- 

The  Presiding  Officer :  »  The  Olerk  will  re-  ">^  wsouroes,  the  nation  never  exhibited  grest- 

port  the  views  of  the  minority."  er  signs  of  prosperity.   During  aU  thw  tune  we 

The  Chief  Olerk:  "  The  resolution  reported  P«>°<"y  V<»^*^  to  ow  paper  cnrrenqr  as  tte 

as  the  views  of  the  minority,  by  Mr.  Bkyard,  ^,*^*'  country  had  ever  possessed.    We 

■   „„  f„ii-„. . »                    "    '                  ^  boasted  of  its  nmformity  m  value  m  all  parts 

18MI0U0W8.             .,,..,      ,     ,         •  of  the  United  States,  of  the  excellence  of  its  en- 

cUrj?rh,%ra>Xde'SSd.Th'nl  li:S  f«.vi-«.  '?°<l«ri"«  counterfeits  the  next  thing 

basis  of  finance  Bhall  consUt  of  a  uniform  standard  to  impossible,  and,  above  aU,  oar  pnde  was 

and  intrinsio  value :  therefore^  that  it  rested  upon  the  wealth  and  credit  of 

BetolPdd,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be,  and  the  country  for  ultimate  redemption.    We  read 

they  are  hereby,  inatruoted  to  report  to  the  Senate  ^p^^  the  face  of  every  greenback  the  promise 

measures  which  will  secure  at  the  earliest  practicable  ^^xu*  iT^Uy.^  C4-«4.a.  i.^  Jr-«  *u^  k^«.^«.  «^  .«««k 

day  a  return  to  specie  payments.              ^  ^^  *^«  United  States  to  pay  the  bearer  so  mnch 

\     ^             -arC^.-i                    ..  money,  and  upon  the  face  of  every  bank-note 

Mr.  Pratt :  "  Mr.  President,  there  is  just  the  promise  of  the  bank  to  pay  in  money  or 
this  difference  between  the  resolution  sub-  greenbacks  on  presentation.  So  that,  while  the 
mitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  bank-note  might  be  redeemed  in  a  United  States 
Finance  and  that  submitted  by  the  Senator  note  or  greenback,  we  knew  that  the  green- 
from  Delaware,  on  the  part  of  the  minority  ij^ck  could  be  redeemed  in  nothing  but  coin, 
of  that  committee :  The  one  declares  it  the  it  was  not  a  promise  as  in  the  case  of  a  national- 
duty  of  Congress  during  its  present  session  ]>ank  note  to  redeem  in  another  promise,  but 
to  adopt  definite  measures  for  the  redemp-  to  pay  the  bearer  so  many  dollars.  And  that 
tion  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin,  but  also  ^^^  interpreted,  and  rightly  too,  to  mean  metal- 
declares  it  to  be  its  duty  to  furnish  a  currency  Wq  dollars— gold  or  silver— the  money  of  the 
of  uniform  value,  always  redeemable  in  coin  or  Constitution,  the  recognized  stsandard  of  value 
its  equivalent,  and  so  a^usted  as  to  meet  the  of  the  world. 

changing  wants  of  commerce  and  trade ;  while  *»  Indorsing  this  view,  came  first  the  dedara- 

the  other  instructs  the  committee  to  report  to  tion  by  Congress  in  March,  1869,  in  the  act  to 

the  Senate  measures  which  will  secure  at  the  strengthen  the  public  credit,  and  then  the  de- 

earliest  practicable  day  a  return  to  specie  pay-  oision  of  the  Supreme  Court    There  is  nobody, 

™®^ts.                               ,    . ,    .      .  I  take  it,  that  denies  at  this  day  this  interpre- 

"  The  one  contemplates  legishition  m  respect  tation  of  the  nation^s  obligation  written  upon 

to  the  currency,  while  the  other  looks  solely  to  the  face  of  every  greenback.    The  promise  is 

measures  for  the  redemption  of  the  existing  to  pay  the  bearer  so  many  dollars,  either  at 

currency  in  coin,  and  that  too  at  the  earliest  Washington  or  at  the  ofllce  of  the  assistant 

practicable  period.  treasurer  in  New  York.  That  meana  that  they 

"  To  be  sure,  these  resolutions  are  not  legisla-  gball  be  paid  on  the  demand  of  the  holder, 

tion.  They  do  not  bind  Congress  to  do  any  thing  They  are  not  post-notes,  but  demand-notes, 

upon  the  subject-matter,  nor  do  they  undertake  due  whenever  presented  at  the  place  where 

to  define  when  the  earliest  practicable  day  for  payable  for  payment.    If  they  were  the  notes 

the  resumption  of  specie  payments  shall  be.  of  an  individual  or  a  bank,  no  one  would  doubt 

"  It  IS  now  nearly  five  years  since  Congress  the  nature  of  the  obligation  nor  the  effect  of 

made  a  memorable  pledge  to  the  same  effect  a  refusal  to  pay.    The  notes  would  go  to  pro- 

I  read  from  the  act  of  March  18,  1869 :  test,  the  individual  into  bankruptcy,  and  the 

And  the  United  States  also  pledges  its  faith  to  bank  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 

make  nroviaion  at  the  earliest  practicable  ijeriod  for  **  While  this  is  the  Strict  legal  view  of  the  obli- 

the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  m  com.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  greenback,  I  kiow  it  is  urged  that 

^*  What  could  sound  fairer  to  the  ear?  What  greenbacks  were  issued  at  a  time  of  great  na- 

could  be  more  explicit?  What  could  the  United  tional  necessity  because  there  was  very  little 

States  pledge,  possessing  higher  guarantee  to  specie  in  the  country  at  the  time,  inadequate 

the  holder  of  its  notes,  than  its  faith?    Well,  entirely  to  the  wants  of  Government^  and  not 

that  *'  earliest  practicable  period '  when  this  available  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the 

redemption  should  take  place  has  not  come  banks,  and  because  there  was  an  absolute  ne- 

yet ;  and  yet,  as  everybody  is  aware,  the  inter-  oessity  for  a  larger  volume  of  currency  which 

vening  years  have  been  marked  by  a  higher  possessed  the  functions  of  money.    The  Gov- 

degree  of  prosperity  than  this  nation  has  ever  ernment,  at  that  time  in  close  grapple  with  the 

known.    Never,  during  all  our  national  life,  rebellion,  needed  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

has  there  been  such  diversified  industrial  aetiv*  The  soldiers  and  sailors  must  be  paid ;  they 
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most  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  supplied  with  in  qnestion  the  oonstitationality  of  that  legisla- 
arms  and  munitiona  of  war  and  transportation,  tion  on  which  the  greenback  issnes  rest. 
A  great  deal  of  money  was  needed ;  at  first  a  ^*  Bat  the  law,  as  originally  passed,  was  asjnst 
million  a  day ;  then  two  milliona,  and  finally  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  allowed.  Con- 
three.  Congress,  driven  to  its  wit's  end  to  de-  gress  had  provided  as  to  the  bonds,  which  had 
rise  the  ways  and  means  to  procure  it  in  such  a  long  time  to  ran,  that  the  interest  shoald  be 
amoonts  as  were  needed,  devised  in  a  happy  paid  semi-annnally  in  coin,  and  those  holding 
moment  of  inspiration  the  greenback  scheme,  greenbacks  were  dlowed  to  fand  them  in  these 
which  has  accomplished  such  a  wonderful  sac-  bonds  so  as  to  compensate  them  for  any  dam- 
cesa  Bat  it  was  in  its  nature  a  forced  loan,  age  or  loss  in  being  kept  out  of  the  promised 
You  compelled  soldiers,  contractors,  and  every  coin  when  the  Treasury  could  not  or  would  not 
creditor  of  the  Government,  to  accept  as  money,  redeem  them  upon  presentation, 
and  in  full  discharge  of  the  debt,  the  promis-  **  I  repeat  that  the  holder  of  the  greenbacks 
sorjr  notes  of  the  Government.  It  was  as  if  a  could  at  his  option,  at  any  time,  convert  them 
man  deeply  embarrassed,  but  with  plenty  of  into  the  time  obligations  of  the  Government 
propertj,  should  call  his  creditors  around  him  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  which  contained 
and  say,  '  Gentlemen,  I  owe  you  and  haven't  explicit  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  both 
the  money  to  pay.  Take  my  dne-bills  with  my  principal  and  interest.  Upon  these  obligations 
blessing.  When  I  am  able  to  pay,  I  will  take  the  Government  has  never  made  default,  but 
them  all  up.'  There  was  just  this  difference  scrupulously  has  observed  its  promises;  and 
in  the  two  cases:  Congress  compelled  the  we  have  seen,  as  the  gratifying  result  of  its 
creditor  to  accept  the  due-bills.  The  citizen  good  faith,  these  obligations  constantly  rising 
debtor  had  no  snch  power.  The  debtor  in  the  in  value,  until  they  now  are,  and  for  some  time 
one  case  could  be  sued  on  his  due-bills  if  not  past  have  been,  worth  their  face  in  gold  both 
paid  on  presentation,  while  the  United  States  at  home  and  abroad,  and  even  command  a  pre- 
coold  not  be.    The  due-bill  of  the  citizen  was  mium. 

a  simple  evidence  of  debt;  the  greenback  pos-  **Bnt  Congress,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  I  think, 

sessed  the  function  of  paying  debts.  repealed  that  portion  of  the  law  allowing  the 

*^  When  the  act  of  Congress  passed  creating  conversion  of  greenbacks  into  bonds  at  the  op- 
greenbacks  and  imparting  to  them  the  qualities  tion  of  the  holder,  the  repeal  to  take  effect  after 
of  money  and  making  them  a  legal  tender  for  the  1st  of  July,  1668.  As  at  first  issued  there 
all  debts  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  was  this  indorsement  upon  them : 
importa  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  its  ,^^  ^^4^  ja  ,  |^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^1  ^e^jta  p^^jUo  ^^ 
constitutionality  was  questioned  aU  over  the  private,  except  dntiea  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 
conntry.  It  was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  pablio  debt,  and  la  exchangeable  for  United  States 
war  measure  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  •!*  P*"*  <*Dt.  twenty  year  ^nda,  redeemable  at  the 
the  times  and  justified  only  by  that  necessity.  Pl«"»»«  o^  t^«  ^^^  States  after  five  years. 
When  we  looked  into  the  Constitution  for  the  "The  act  of  March  8,  1868,  which  destroyed 
power,  we  found  these  words,  and  no  more,  this  option  after  the  1st  day  of  July  following, 
ia  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Con-  was  an  act  of  injustice,  because  it  was  a  breach 
?r«8 :  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  United  States  to 

To  coin  money,  regnlate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  those  who  had  taken  them  in  good  faith,  relying 

foreign  com.  jipon  this  guarantee  that  they  could  at  pleasure 

^*  We  found  the  States  prohibited  from  coining  exchange  them  for  bonds.  From  that  time  forth 
pMney,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  and  from  mak-  the  greenbacks  have  been  at  a  discount  as  com- 
ing any  thing  bat  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  par^  with  the  bonds,  and  must  continue  so  xm- 
is  payment  of  debts.  Thus  stood  the  Consti-  til  Congress  shall  take  measures  either  to  allow 
totion.  their  conversion  into  interest-bearing  bonds  or 

^Tbe  objectors  argued  that  money  could  not  compel  their  redemption  in  coin. 

be  coined  from  paper,  leather,  or  any  other  **  As  the  matter  stands  now,  we  have  $856,- 

material  than  metals,  and  that  the  framers  of  000,000  of  this  legal-tender  issue  afloat,  circu- 

the  Constitution  intended  from  the  clause  I  lating  as  money,  without  any  power  in  the 

bare  quoted,  and  from  the  context,  to  confer  holders  to  get  the  promised  coin,  or  to  ex- 

Qpon  Congress  the  simple  power  of  coining  change  them  for  bonds.    They  are  dishonored 

money  from  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  only  promises  to  pay,  or,  as  my  friend  from  Vermont 

metallic  currency  then  in  use  in  the  world,  and  the  other  day  styled  them,  'engraved  false- 

that  this  was  all  the  power  conferred  on  it.  hoods.'    This  state  of  things  has  continued  for 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  as  the  ten  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  ten  years 

States  were  prohibited  from  making  any  thing  to  come  unless  Congress  takes  measures  to  wipe 

bat  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  away  the  dishonor. 

of  debtis  there  was  in  the  very  terms  of  that  ^  But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?    If  we  count 

prohibition  an  implication  that  Congress  might  the  $44,000,000  United  States  notes  retired 

do  what  the  States  could  not,  that  is  to  say,  while  Mr.  McColloch  was  Secretary  of  the 

niakd  something  else  than  coin  a  legal  tender  Treasury,  and  until  recently  supposed  to  be 

ia  the  payment  of  debts.    This  view,  as  we  redeemed  and  canceled  notes,  as  a  part  of  the 

biow^  prevailed,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  draw  valid  greenback  issue,  it  will  require  |400,000,- 
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000  of  coin  to  redeem  them.    When  redeemed,  come  to  analyze  the  tables  yon  find  what  is  ex- 

of  coarse,  the  national  banks  will  be  compelled  ported  is  chiefly  raw  material,  the  products  of 

to  redeem  their  circulation  in  coin,  which  will  the  soil,  the  mines,  the  quarries,  and  the  for- 

require  $854,000,000  more.  ests;  but  where  are  the  manufactures?    Leav- 

^*  But  suppose  that  the  Goyemment  after  re-  ing  out  the  oUs,  mineral  and  animal,  a  few 

deeming  them  continues  to  treat  them  as  law-  sewing-machines,  mowers,  and  reapers,  a  lltUe 

fill  money  and  pay  them  out  in  discharge  of  its  leather,  and  certain  classes  of  machinery,  and 

debts  and  in  the  payment  of  current  expenses :  our  tables  of  exports  present  a  dreary  barren- 

They  must  in  that  case  be  redeemed  again,  and  ness  of  the  products  of  skilled  labor.    Thus, 

as  often  as  they  are  issued,  if  the  holder  of  last  year,  we  exported  over  $227,000,000  in 

them  prefers  coin.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  value  of  unmanufactured  cotton,  while  all  the 

Congress  when  it  enters  upon  the  work  of  re-  manufactures  of  every  kind,  produced  from 

demption  must  take  measures   not  only  to  that  material,  exported  by  as,  amounted  to  less 

redeem  them  once,  but  as  often  as  they  are  than  $8,000,000  in  value.    We  exported  last 

reissued.    And  right  here  comes  the  difficulty,  fiscal  year  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  in 

While  no  doubt  it  is  practicable  to  borrow  gold  and  silver  coin,  $76,905,546.    That  ex- 

$400,000,000  of  gold  to  redeem  the  entire  issue  hausted  and  more  than  exhausted  the  entire 

once,  yet  if  we  are  to  maintain  redemption  we  products  of  our  mines,  whose  yearly  inoome  is 

must  be  prepared  to  supply  ourselves  with  the  rated  at,  I  believe,  about  $58,000,000 

requisite  amount  of  coin  not  only  to  resume,  *^In  the  mean  time,  what  have  we  been  im- 

but  to  maintain  resumption.  porting  daring  the  last  fiscal  year?  Here  again 

**  I  repeat,  sir,  where  is  the  coin  to  come  we  must  turn  to  the  tables.  The  total  of  those 
from?  If  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  what  is  imports,  including  both  those  dutiable  and  f^ee 
in  its  vaults  now,  could  command  all  the  coin  in.  of  duty,  was  the  startling  sum  of  $668,410,697. 
the  country,  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  in-  I  embrace  in  this  statement  all  commodities 
dividuals,  nobody  supposes  that  there  is  enough  entered  for  immediate  consumption  and  those 
at  this  time  to  redeem  one-half  of  the  outstand-  entered  for  warehousing,  which  mostiy  go  into 
ing  greenbacks.  There  has  been  ever  since  consumption  ultimately, 
the  war  a  constant  drain  of  the  precious  metals  "  Now,  sir,  contemplate  a  few  of  the  items, 
abroad.  We  are  paying  about  $100,000,000  of  I  want  to  show  in  this  connection  what  we 
coin  a  year  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  our  recklessly  and  needlessly  import,  to  the  detri- 
national  bonds,  and  probably  more  than  one-  ment  of  our  domestic  industries,  which  could 
half  of  them  are  held  in  Europe,  where  the  in-  just  as  well  have  furnished  to  our  hand  most 
terest  must  go.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  of  the  articles  we  have  run  in  debt  to  buy,  or 
a  large  volume  of  indebtedness  of  the  States,  which  we  were  better  off  to  do  without  en- 
cities,  mining  and  manufacturing  companies,  tirely. 

and  railway  corporations,  held  abroad,  amount-  *U  begin  with  the  manufactures  of  wooL 

ing  in  the  aggregate  to  a  greater  sum  than  the  We  imported — 

national  bonds,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  for-    ciotht  and  casBlmeret $i6,OQO,ooo 

eign  capitalists  and  on  which  we  pay  interest    Shawl*,  a  uttie  abort  of. f^SSS**^^ 

The  whole  product  of  our  mines,  large  as  it  D^iiSJl^iiiiit:::::::;::;;;^^            19;^S« 

is,  is  insufficient  to  pay  this  interest  account.    Hoeierr,  Bhirt«,  and  drawers 6i3,0(n 

More  than  this,  and  worse  than  all,  the  bal-  other  mannUicfearea  of  wool  not  specifled,....     7,so5,ooo 

ance  of  trade  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years  Total  maonfiustiireB  of  wool $50,Mfi,ooo 

has  been  against  us,  and  this  balance  has  to  be  (iwa  imrw^«^^/i  /^^ 

adjusted  m  com  or  its  equivalent.    Until  re-  Le^f-tohacco                                             ta.fioaoQo 

cently  there  has  been  a  constant  outflow  of    ci^^'rs !!*.*.!!!'.!!!*..*!*.!!!!!!!*.*.!!*.*.!.*!!1    a^Solsoo 

specie  from  this  country  to  pay  these  balances.    Per/umeiy  and  cosmetica,  a  little  oTcr i,ooolooo 


T^e  cannot  discharge  tbem  in  our  greenbacks  ?SSlSS-^7;V?liKS??^i;i;ii^:    *•""'«* 

or  national-bank  notes.    They  can  be  paid  only  ion,  papier  mach6,  and  otner  manutiKtorea 

with  money,  such  money  as  is  recognized  by  p»7n^^'^i^nfcph*a;wdautoi;^; 

the  commercial  world ;  that  is,  gold  and  silver.       aarT!?. ....;..: ;  I     i,83o,8oo 

"I  should  not  omit  to  say  in  this  connection    MMicaiiMtrnmenta I'ooo'^ooo 


that  it  is  estimated  that  American  citizens  trav-  ofS^'ofM^alidi^no^^^^  6,T50,ooo 

elingin  Europe  spend  $75,000,000  a  year,  of       say 8,60o.ooo 

course  in  gold.  "  We  imported  of— 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  mournful  to  study  those    Pig-iron! t.sos^tqs 

monthly  reports  emanathig  from  the  Treasury    1*^;'"*^* v ;.■  •  •  v; 6!«88,48i 

Department,  which  exhibit  the  state  of  our  H^iTaw^"!'.^!*"^'^.!^^::;: :::::.:;:;;:  ^tSi'^ 

commerce  with  foreign  countries.    On  the  one    Machinerj x,e93!<^ 

hand,  what  we  e^ort  U  in  the  main  the  necee-  |5»rM'£I^fSl«4■,ttfr;lS^•?^^•:^  4,^;IS 

saries  of  life — such  things  as  people  must  have    Baiiroad  bara  or  ralla  of  ateei 9!i99^ 

to  subsist  on  and  clothe  themselves  with.    To    Cutlery a,8a<an 

be  sure,  they  are  comprehensively  classed  as  Totaloflronandsteel  and  their  manu- 

commodities,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manu-              fiKtnres I47,7ss^ia) 

faotures  of  the  United  States ;  but  when  you  *'  I  have  omitted  other  varieties  of  iron  and 


■'*4,  .    ,  i 


^   -^^vr 
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three  and  a  half  times  the  entire  circnlation 
aathorized  in  1860  by  all  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

'^  The  bank  cironlation  of  the  States  in  1862. 
previous  to  the  greenback  issue,  had  inoreasea 
somewhat  over  that  of  1860,  being  $288,671,- 
210 ;  and  the  amount  per  capita  at  that  time 
was  $7.59,  and  the  ratio  of  this  circulation  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  was  at  that  time  \\ 
per  cent.  I  know  that  gold  and  silver  consti- 
tuted in  1860  and  18&1  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  but 
I  am  not  able  to  state  the  exact  ratio  it  bore 
to  the  paper  currency — probably  not  greater, 
however,  than  one-third  or  one-half  at  most. 

**  I  have  given  these  statistics  to  the  Senate 
to  show  that,  whether  we  measure  the  present 
volume  of  our  currency  by  the  wealth  or  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  the  percentage  is  Uurgely 
in  excess  of  the  paper  currency,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, which  constituted  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country  in  1860  and  1862. 

"  I  have  not  adduced  the  facts  I  have  given 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  our  currency,  nor 
instituted  the  comparison  that  its  volume  bears 
to  that  which  we  had  in  1860  and  1862,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  no  more  currency 
is  needed  at  this  time  to  carry  on  the  business, 
trade,  and  commerce  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
sir,  it  is  quite  evident  that  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  the  fkll  and  winter  months 
especially,  there  is  great  stringency  in  the 
money  market — ^more  money  being  required  to 
purchase  and  move  the  crops  to  market  than 
can  be  commanded.  The  President,  in  his  last 
message  to  us,  has  very  plainly  said  so,  and  it 
is  very  clearly  implied  in  the  reports  laid  upon 
our  desks  of  those  gentlemen  managing  the 
national  finances,  whose  opinions  command 
our  respect.  I  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Treasurer,  and  Oontroller  of  the 
Currency ;  aU  of  them  qualified,  by  the  posi- 
tions they  hold  and  their  means  of  information, 
to  speak  to  us  with  authority  upon  this  question. 

^*  The  voice  of  the  entire  West,  if  I  except 
capitalists  and  bankers,  who  have  money  to 
loan,  is  emphatic  that  we  require  more  curren- 
cy. There  is  one  test  which  I  regard  as  de- 
monstrative that  we  have  too  little  money.  I 
refer  to  the  extraordinary  high  rate  of  interest 
which  prevails  throughout  the  Western  coun- 
try. There  must  bd  a  real  scarcity  when  for 
legitimate  purposes  money  commands  12  per 
cent. 


"  But,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  to  dis* 
cuss  this  precise  question,  nor  the  merit  of  the 
many  schemes  offered  to  graduate  the  cnrrencj 
to  the  wants  of  nroduction  and  trade  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  That  is  a  deep  and 
very  difficult  question — ^I  mean  the  adjustment 
of  our  currency  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  bQsi- 
ness,  by  a  plan  comprehensive  enough  to  em- 
brace the  present  and  future,  which  shall 
relieve  the  present  distress,  and  which  shall 
look  forward  steadily  to  a  return  to  specie 
payments,  when  all  the  currency  now  passing 
as  money  and  all  we  shall  add  to  it  shall  be 
money  in  fact,  in  its  ready  convertibtlity  into 
gold  and  silver.  In  voting  for  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  I  do  it  in 
the  expectation  that  the  committee  will  fhmiah 
to  the  Senate  a  plan  by  which  the  volume  of 
the  currency  may  be  increased  at  needed  sea- 
sons without  undue  inflation.  But  we  mast 
constantly  guard  against  doing  any  thing  which 
shall  disturb  the  present  system  of  values,  de- 
range prices,  or  affect  materially  existing  rela- 
tions between  creditors  and  debtors.  Any 
legislation  which  shall  cause  these  results— will 
be  vicious  and  disastrous.*' 

Mr.  Fenton,  of  New  York,  sud :  "  I  do  not 
concur  with  a  prominent  Senator  on  this  floor, 
as  reported  at  a  recent  lecture  by  him  in  New 
York,  that  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  is 
the  prime  cause  of  our  financial  evils.  It  is 
bad  enough,  but,  more  strictly  speaking,  an 
unfavorable  balance  is  rather  the  effect  than 
the  cause.  While,  therefore,  a  more  favorable 
state  of  tra^o  to  us  is  altogether  desirable,  we 
shall  best  promote  such  a  condition  by  making 
our  currency  equivalent  to  gold.  The  im- 
mense expansion  of  1836  carried  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  commodities  up  to  $10.98  per 
capita  under  the  medium  tariff;  while  under 
a  still  lower  one,  in  1840,  the  expansion  was 
but  $5.21.  In  this  connection,  it  is  not  oat 
of  nlaoe  to  refer  to  a  coincident  increase  of 
traae  in  the  two  most  notable  periods  of  oor- 
rency  expansion  in  our  previous  history.  I 
embrace  the  year  just  mentioned,  and  come 
forward  to  another  which  is  still  fresh  in  oor 
recollection.  I  do  not  here  dwell  upon  the 
effects  of  the  tariff,  because  it  does  not  bear 
upon  my  argument  upon  this  point  I  only 
ask  that  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  taxation  not 
only  fails  as  a  remedy  for  such  a  condition, 
but  may  even  aggravate  the  difficulty. 


TEAR. 

AaiMmt  ■#  Ommaj. 

Aaooa*  of  Impoita. 

YEAR. 

nIBftWM  Oa  CuilMMJ. 

AmMBt  of  iBpartk 

1885 

$186,000,000 
S56,000,000 
STS,000.000 
S00,000,000 

$149,895,74$ 
189,980,085 
140,989,917 
1U,717,404 

1865 

$817,000,000 
408,000,000 
446,000,000 
841.000,000 

$a61,4(»,680 

1886 

1866 

n4,639,9a 

1887 

1867 

860.800.141 

188g. 

1868 

988,(08,160 

^In  the  amount  of  currency  here  given  I 
embrace  both  the  circulation  and  deposits. 
The  affinity  observable  in  this  table  is  broken, 
as  will  be  seen,  only  in  a  single  instance,  and 
that  is  eapable  of  a  special  explanation,  as  of 


a  condition  somewhat  similar  during  the  last 
three  or  four  months.  If  we  were  to  examine 
the  statistics  of  reports  for  the  same  periods, 
we  should  perceive  a  correspondhig  tendency 
to  decline,  though  not  as  certain  and  uniform 
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as  the  increase  -of  imports.  It  will  not  do  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on tbepast  fall  trade  as 
a  n^  change  in  our  favor.  Whatever  tiiere  is 
of  it  may  be  traced  to  transient  and  extraor- 
dinary causes.  If  it  were  otherwise,  our  case 
would  be  even  more  critical,  in  that  it  would 
be  evidence  of  a  disturbed  condition  in  Europe, 
which  might  tend  to  weaken  confidence  in  our 
securities  which  are  held  there.  Our  indebted- 
neas  over  the  sea  is  so  great  and  our  eommer- 
cial  rektions  are  so  intimate  and  dependent 
that  trouble  there  would  increase  our  embar- 
rassment here. 

*^Here  I  am  naturally  led  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country  and  its 
snpply.  The  amount  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Moontains  in  1661  has  been  given  by 
competent  authority  at  $165,000,000.  The 
axmoal  productions  of  the  mines  average  about 
$60,000,000,  making  a  total  for  the  thirteen 
jears  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which 
closed  June  80,  1861,  and  ending  June  80, 
1873,  of  about  $780,000,000.  The  imports  of 
coin  for  the  same  period  were  $248,459,652. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  coin  and 
bullion  amounted  to  $022,641,008.  Allowance 
most  also  be  made  for  a  portion  of  the  produc- 
tloQ  of  the  mines  which  have  been  emph>yedin 
the  arts.  What  amount  has  been  devoted  to 
tbU  use  cannot  be  accurately  determined ;  but 
if  I  fix  it  at  $120,000,000  for  the  thirteen  years 
it  will  be  low  enough.  Treating  the  amount 
brought  into  the  country  by  immigrants  as 
o£set  by  the  amount  taken  away  by  travelers, 
the  balance  will  stand  thus: 

Cofnlo  1861: $166,000,000 

Prodactlon  of  mines  for  thirteen  yeiire. . . .  780,000,000 
Imports  for  same  time 244,469,663 

Total. $1,IS0,4&0,66S 

Exports  fbr  thirteen  yesrs. . . .  $989,641,003 

I'MdintbearU 190,000,000 

$1,049,641,008 

Coin  In  AOantie  States,  ISm $146^6,649 

'*  I  hare  no  doubt  this  sum  is  equal  to  the 
present  amonnt  of  specie,  notwitbstaading  the 
l&rger  importations  during  the  fall  months — a 
sua  about  equal  to  the  annual  interest  upon  onr 
indebtedness  held  abroad.  To  state  the  case 
aaother  way:  The  average  amount  in  the 
Treasury  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
fiboat  $80,000,000.  The  banks  hold  also  pos- 
sibly $36,000,000,  and  $40,000,000  would  be  a 
liberal  estimate  for  all  that  may  be  found  in 
other  hands ;  making  not  far  from  $145,000,000, 
or  less  than  one  doUar  of  specie  to  every  five 
of  the  paper  issues.  How  are  specie  payments 
to  be  maintained  with  such  a  disproportion? 
Gold,  if  left  free,  will  tend  in  the  direction 
where  there  is  the  greatest  demand.  It  may 
accomnlate  from  temporary  causes  for  a  brief 
period,  even  when  there  is  a  redundancy  of 
psper  currency,  bat  it  will  surely  ^ow  away 
again  to  other  countries  where  it  will  have  em- 
ployment as  a  standard  of  value.  We  have,  as 
matters  now  stand,  litde  reason  to  hope  for 
any  permanent  aooumaUtion  here.    This  posi- 


tion  is  fortified  by  the  movements  of  specie  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years: 


nCPOBTS. 

EXPORTS. 

TRAR. 

Amomt. 

YEAJU 

Amoont. 

1868. 

$14,188,168 
19,807,876 
96,419,179 
91,970,094 
13,743,689 
21,480,987 

1868, 

1869 

$98,784,109 
67,188,280 
68,166,666 
96,441,968 
79,877,634 
84,608,671 

1869 

18TO 

1870 

1871 

1871 

18T9 

1879. 

1878 

1878 

'*  It  thus  appears  that  during  these  six  years 
the  net  exports  of  specie  amounted  to  $855,- 
096,268,  while  the  whole  production  of  the 
mines  for  the  corresponding  period  has  been 
$860,000,000. 

"  This  leads  me  to  repeat  that  for  a  resump- 
tion by  the  Qovemment  there  must  be  a  re- 
duction of  paper,  so  that  paper  and  specie 
shall  bear  a  recognized  relation  to  each  other." 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  desire  to  make  a  speech  on 
this  subject,  but  before  voting  on  this  resolu- 
tion I  wish  to  give  some  reasons  for  my  vote. 
In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  8enate  to  what  this  resolution  is.  It 
contains  two  propositions,  and  I  will  now  read 
the  first  one : 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  daring  its  present 
session  to  adopt  definite  measures  to  redeem  tbe 
pledffe  made  in  the  act  approved  March  18, 1869,  en- 
titlea  "  An  act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit,"  aa 
follows : 

And  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its 
faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes 
mooin. 

"  The  question  first  presented  is,  whether  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  at  this  session  to  take 
definite  measures  for  the  redemption  of  the 
United  States  notes  in  coin,  for  that  is  the 
pledge  given  in  the  act  of  1869.  I  agree  that 
the  faith  of  this  Government  is  pledged  to  re- 
deem what  are  called  greenbacks  in  coin.  I 
agree  to  that  as  fully  and  as  strongly  as  any- 
body ;  and  I  further  agree  that  we  are  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  what  is  called  a  return  to 
specie  payments ;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
it  is  our  duty  at  this  session  of  Congress,  at 
this  time,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, to  look  to  and  adopt  such  measures ;  and 
at  this  point  I  differ  with  the  committee. 
There  is  a  wrong  time  to  do  a  right  thing; 
and  in  my  opinion  this  is  not  the  time  in  which 
we  should  adopt  definite  measures — to  redeem 
these  notes  in  coin — unless  the  time  be  put  off 
so  far  that  it  will  not  increase  the  present  em- 
barrassment or  intensify  the  effebts  of  the  panic 
upon  the  country. 

**  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sum- 
nei^  has  repeatedly  declared  before  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  in  substance  the  other  day,  and 
that  declaration  was  made  very  strongly  this 
morning  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Howe),  that  every  day  we  failed  to  redeem  the 
legal-tender  notes  tiie  faith  of  the  public  was 
broken ;  that  we  were  ^  lying,'  and  that  the 
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country  was  deceived.    I  desire  to  enter  my  ever  had  in  any  paper  cnrreney  fluB  nation 

protest  against  that  language.    The  Oovern-  has  had  heretofore.     While  we  may  abase 

ment  is  not  liable  to  that  charge.    The  Sen-  greenbacks,  I  tell  yon  the  nation  has  faith  in 

ator  from  Massachnsetts  said  the  other  day  in  them.    The  great  body  of  the  people  love 

his  argament  that  it  was  a  promise  to  pay  coin  them,  and   nearly  all  of  them  want  more, 

npon  demand,  and  that  is  the  literal  effect  What  was  it  that  caused  this  panic?    Why, 

of  that  promise ;  and  yet  when  that  promise  rir,  it  was  Just  such  a  cause  as  operates  in 

was  made  it  was  understood  by  everybody  that  countries  where  they  have  no  currency  but 

it  was  to  be  broken  for  an  indefinite  length  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  I  make  the  statement 

time.    If  it  was  to  be  redeemed  literally  and  that  panics  occur  quite  as  frequently  where 

at  that  time,  there  would  have  been  no  use  the  onrrencyy  is  gold  and  silver  as  where  it  is 

in  issuing  greenbacks.    The  understanding  of  paper  convertible  into  cotn.    They  have  h&d 

the  country  was,  and  nobody  can  be  deceived  two  panics  in  England  when  their  cnrrency 

upon  that  point,  that  the  Government  was  to  was  npon  a  gold  basis  since  we  have  had  one 

redeem  those  notes  in  coin  when  it  was  prac-  in  this  country.    Panics  are  just  as  likely  to 

ticable  to  do  so,  and  not  before ;  and  the  ques-  occur  in  countries  where  they  have  nothing 

tion  may  be  fairly  presented.  Has  it  up  to  this  but  gold  and   silver  as  in  other  ooontries. 

time  been  practicable  ?  Panics  do  not  spring  out  of  the  character  of 

'*  Mr.  President,  is  this  the  time  (and  that  is  the  currency  generally,  but  out  of  some  sadden 

the  main  question  I  rose  to  discuss)  to  adopt  and  unexpected  event.    A  panic  in  finance  is 

definite  measures  to  return  to  specie  payments  ?  just  like  a  panic  in  the  army.    It  is  generally 

I  submit  that  we  should  come  to  specie  pay-  caused  by  some  sudden  event  that  confuses 

ment  in  prosperous  times,  and  not  in  adversity ;  the  minds  of  men  and  destroys  confidence,  and 

that  any  definite  measures  now  to  return  to  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 

specie  payment  in  a  short  time  will  create  a  currency. 

further  shrinkage  of  values.    Everybody  un-  '^  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  meet  the 

derstands  that.    And  now,  when  we  want  re-  idea  that  this  panic  was  brought  about  by  a 

lief,  when  we  want  to  come  out  from  under  defect  in  our  currency;  and  I  assume  that  it 

the  load  that  is  upon  us,  it  is  proposed  that  we  was  not,  and,  assuming  that  proposition  to  be 

shall  adopt  measures  that  wUl  increase  that  incontrovertible,  I  will  pass  on  a  little  further, 

burden,  and  diminish  the  general  prices  of  *^  Money  is  scarce — ^made  scarce  by  a  want 

property  and  labor.  of  confidence.    It  is  all  in  the  country.    Men 

"  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  another  question,  have  it,  but  they  are  hoarding  it ;  and  they  are 

It  is  said,  and  that  has  been  the  argument,  hoarding  paper-money  as  It  was  never  hoarded 

that  this  is  a  good  time  to  return  to  specie  before,  showing  the  confidence  the  people  have 

payments.    I  have  heard  it  said  by  able  men,  in  this  currency.  They  are  hoarding  our  paper- 

*  We  have  got  pretty  nearly  down  to  the  bed-  money  Just  as  they  hoarded  gold  and  silver  in 

rock  now ;  it  is  time  to  return  to  specie  pay-  other  times.  Men  were  willing  to  convert  every 

ments.'    I  ask  this  question:  Has  this  panic  thing  they  could  into  your  greenbacks,  national 

increased  or  does  the  present  condition  of  bank  notes^  and  bonds.    Money  became  scarce 

things  increase  the  facility  of  returning  to  spe-  by  the  panic,  because  it  was  not  in  drcolation. 

cie  payments?     I  say  no.    Why?    Because,  *'Now,  sir,  what  is  the  real  remedy  for  a 

while  property  has  decreased  in  value  and  panic  ?    I  ask  that  question,  and  I  should  like 

there  has  been  a  vast  shrinkage  in  the  price  of  at  some  time  for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 

property  and  in  every  thing,  still  the  same  dif-  the  Oommittee  on  Finance  to  answer  it.    Is  it 

ference  exists  between  greenbacks  and  gold  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments?    Wb«n 

that  existed  before  the  panic.    Gh>ld  has  now  an  before  was  it  ever  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  a 

average  premium  of  ten  per  cent.    So  it  had  panic  ?    I  should  like  to  know  the  single  time 

before  the  panic  took  place.    Therefore,  if  you  that  it  was  ever  proposed  before  as  a  remedy 

still  go  down  to  gold  value  you  must  go  down  for  a  panic.    Why,  sir,  a  suspension  of  specie 

ten  per  cent.  more.    So  that  the  panic  has  not  payments  has  generally  been  the  remedy — ^not 

increased  the  facility  of  returning  to  specie  the  resumption.    I  cidl  the  attention  of  the 

payments^  for   you  will  have  an  additional  Senate  to  the  experience  of  banks  and  govern- 

shrinkage  on  the  top  of  the  shrinkage  you  ments  in  every  country,  and  I  maintain  the 

have  now.  proposition  that  so  far  &om  resumption  being 

**  Sir,  the  panic  was  not  caused  by  the  de-  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  panic,  suspension 

preciation  of  the  currency;  and  if  it  was  not  has  often  been  the  remedy.    In  1887,  when 

caused  by  that,  I  ask  how  yon  are  to  relieve  that  panic  took  place,  the  solvent  banks  of  the 

the  effects  of  the  panic  by  taking  steps  to  come  country  were  saved  only  by  suspending  specie 

to  specie  payments?    The  good  physician  al-  payments.     Take  a  single  illustration:    The 

ways  looks  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  best  banks 

what  brought  it  about,  before  he  attempts  to  at  that  time  in  the  country,  was  hard  run  and 

prescribe ;  and  when  we  look  to  the  cause  of  could  not  discount  a  dollar.    The  Legidature 

this  panic  we  find  that  it  was  not  caused  by  came  together  and  authorized  the  banks  to  sns- 

any  defect  in  the  currency.    The  people  have  pend  for  five  years.    Relief  was  at  once  ob- 

faith  in  our  currency,  more  than  they  have  tained;  the  bank  began  to  discount  freely; 
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finances  of  the  world ;  that  the  price  of  gold  "  It  mnst  come  so  slowly  as  to  produce  no  jar, 

would  me,  and  thns  the  effort  at  redemption  and  so  inevitably  as  to  disarm  opposition*  The 

defeat  itself;  and  that  to  prevent  its  flow  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  the 

us,  various  devices  and  hostile  legislation  would  power  to  issue  $225,000,000  of  these  six  per 

be  resorted  to  by  other  nations.    All  this  is  cent,  bonds.    He  should  have  the  right  to  re- 

probably  true,  if  the  proposal  was  to  secure  issue  the  redeemed  United  States  notes  in  ex- 

this  accumulation  in  a  short  period  of  time,  change  for  coin  at  par ;  to  avoid  possible  failure 

And  to  meet  tiiat  difficulty  the  proposed  plan  he  should  have  the  right  to  redeem  the  United 

avoids  fixiog  any  period  within  which  the  ac-  States  notes  in  sums  of  $1,000  with  such  of  the 

cumulation  shall  be  made,  or  the  gold  pur-  bonds  as  remained  unissued.    With  such  pow- 

chased,  and  it  fixes  no  specific  time  when  the  ers  and  resources,  it  would  be  apparent  that 

redemption  shall  commence.     The  proposed  resumption  could  not  be  defeated,  when  the 

act  leaves  that  necessarily  to  the  discretion  Secretary,  selecting  the  opportune  time,  should 

of  the  Secretary,  who  would  act  in  view  of  the  say  the  resumption  would  begin.    That  time  he 

price  of  gold  from  time  to  time,  and  would  would  select  m  view  of  the  accumulation  of 

avail  himself  of  those  products  of  our  own  gold  he  had  made,  in  view  of  the  condition  of 

mines,  which  have  never  yet  constituted  a  por-  the  money  market,  and  in  view  of  the  permanent 

tlon  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world — a  approximation  in  value  the  United  States  notes 

product  which,  I  understand,  is  estimated  to  had  made  to  gold.   The  passage  of  the  proposed 

amount  this  year  to  $60,000,000.  act,  rendering  it  certain  that  at  some  time  Uie 

*'  We  at  one  time  had  in  our  Treasury  $100,-  United  States  notes  were  to  be  redeemable, 

000,000 ;  and  if  we  had  t^at  amount  now,  with  would  do  much  to  raise  their  value  in  the  mar- 

the  power  in  the  Secretary  to  reissue  the  re-  ket,  and  a  much  less  gold  reserve  in  the  Treas- 

deemed  notes  at  par  for  gold,  and  in  default  of  ury  would  be  required  for  redemption  than  I 

gold  to  redeem  with  six  per  cent,  bonds,  we  would  be  willing  now  to  state.    Perhaps  few 

could,  without  risk  of  suspension,  commence*  would  agree  with  roe  as  to  the  amount" 

to  redeem  in  com  to-day.  Mr.  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  said :  "  I  shall  now 

"  2.  The  next  objection  is,  that  the  plan  pro-  approach  the  question  of  financial  policy.  Is 
posed  would  create  a  too  sudden  transition  in  there  any  one  among  us  who,  under  ordinary 
the  modes  of  business,  and  would  produce  a  circumstances,  when  we  had  a  metallic  currency 
shock  injurious  to  tiie  country.  I  agree  that  in  the  country,  would  have  thought  of  substi- 
resumption  should  not  be  sudden ;  and  snoh  is  tuting  for  that  metallic  currency  an  irredeem- 
not  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Due  notice  would  able  Government  paper-money  ?  If  there  la 
be  given  by  the  passage  of  the  act  that  the  any  one  I  have  not  heard  of  him.  We  all  know 
Government  was  moving  slowly,  though  irre-  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  great  leaders 
sistibly  and  inevitably,  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  of  pnblic  opinion  in  the  United  States — a  large 
provisions  and  to  resumption.  The  act  would  majority  of  them  at  least — considered  it  un- 
fix no  time  when  the  resumption  would  com-  constitutional  to  noiake  any  thing  a  legal  tender 
mence;  that  would,  depend  on  what  success  save  the  precious  metals.  I  might  quote  for 
the  Secretary  had  in  obtaining  the  coin  on  hours  from  the  sayings  of  the  great  men  of  the 
sufficiently  favorable  terms,  and  when,  in  view  past,  whose  names  are  mentioned  only  with  ro- 
of the  situation  of  the  money  market,  it  was  spect.  I  state  this  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
wise  to  commence  the  payment  of  coin ;  of  all  vivinff  a  discussion  on  the  constitutional  point, 
which  the  public,  week  by  week,  would  have  which  would  now  be  too  late,  as  it  has  been 
full  notice.  otherwise  decided,  but  to  give  a  specimen  of 

'^  Thus  the  objection  as  to  impossibility  of  at  the  old-fashioned  way  of  thinking  which  quite 

once  obtaining  the  gold,  and  the  objection  that  generally  prevailed  before  the  war,  and  which 

the  plan  would  be  a  shock  to  business,  are  met  was  disturbed  only  by  its  extreme  necessities, 

by  having  no  arbitrary  and  definite  time  fixed  Leaving  the  constitutional  question  entirely 

for  resumption,  but  having  taken  the  firm  re-  aside,  certainly  no  consideration  of  financid 

solve  to  redeem,  having  conferred  on  the  Secre-  policy  was  then  advanced  to  urge  the  anbsti- 

tary  the  power  to  obtain  the  means  wherewith  tution  of  irredeemable  legal-tender  paper  cur- 

to  redeem,  it  is  left  to  the  Secretary,  fully  in-  renoy  for  gold  dollars.    Kobody  thought  of 

formed  as  to  all  the  oironmstances  in  his  disore-  such  a  thing. 

tion,  exercised  in  full  view  of  the  nation,  to  fix  **  The  reasons  why  the  preclons  metals  were 

the  day  to  commence  resumption.  considered  the  most  reliable  measure  of  value 

"8.  Another  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  and  the  best  available  tool  of  exchange  were  so 

combinations  would  be  made   to  drain  the  generally  accepted  then,  and  are  in  &ot  so  lit- 

Treasuryof  the  gold,  and  resumption  would  be  tie  called  in  question  now,  in  this  debate  at 

a  failure — that  it  would  be  followed  by  suspen-  least,  that  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  go  into 

siou.  an  elaborate  defense  of  a  position  which  is  vir- 

**  The  one  important  point  in  any  attempt  at  tnally  not  attacked.    Even  the  opponents  of 

resumption,  a  consideration  in  importance  over-  the  resolution  under  debate  on  this  floor  seem 

shadowing  all  others,  is,  that  when  we  com-  to  recognize  them  as  valid,  for  they  admit  that 

mence  to  redeem,  the  impossibility  of  defeat  or  only  actual  distress  has  forced  ns  to  give  up 

failure  must  be  apparent.  the  specie  basis,  and  that  at  some  time  we 
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most  retom  to  it.    I  think  even  the  honorable  pending  ns  still  more?    He  may  hj  his  advice 

Senator  from  Indiana  on  mj  left  (Mr.  MortonX  suspend  ua  more,  bnt  certainly  be  will  not  core 

aDd  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  crisis. 

mx  right  (Mr.  Feny),  want  to  be  considered  ^^  Thas  the  relief  sought  hj  an  inflation  of  our 

hard-money  men  in  a  certain  sense.  onrrency  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  as 

^I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  country  all  anybody  who  had  (^ven  any  attention  to  the 

sorts  of  schemes  are  broached  by  which  an  ir-  subject  always  knew  it  must;  but  there  are 

redeemable  paper  currency  is  to  be  made  a  people  who  seem  to  be  clinging  with  a  childlike 

perpetual  institution.    Every  one  of  ns  is  fairly  fidth  to  the  ridiculously  absurd  notion  that  by 

dooded  with  pamphlets  from  all  sides,  setting  printing  and  issuingmore  Government  promises 

forth  the  wildest  conceptions,  which  pretend  to  pay  we  shall  increase  the  wealth  of  the  ooirn- 

to  be  new  discoveries,  but,  in  fact,  wittingly  or  try.    We  might  call  it  a  ludicrous  form  of  su- 

unwittingly,  are  only  repetitions  of  schemes  perstition,  if  not  insanity,  were  it  not  so  seri- 

¥hich  have  always  appeared  in  the  same  way  ous  and  sad.    Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  we 

in  erery  country  when  an  irredeemable  cur-  could,  by  some  sort  of  witchery,  wipe  out  all 

rency  had  entaxiigled  a  nation  in  great  embar-  ezistmg  engagements  in  which  money  is  in- 

rassments  which  it  was  difficult  to  overcome,  volved,  such  as  debts,  contracts,  and  so  on,  and 

Host  of  them  only  show  that  a  disturbed  con-  then  multiply  all  the  greenbacks  and  national- 

dition  of  things  is  apt  to  throw  the  minds  of  bank  notes  in  the  possession  of  the  people  by 

men  ont  of  balance ;  and  that  while  an  irre-  ten,  so  that^  waking  up  one  beautiful  morning, 

deemable  currency  was  but  recently  looked  every  individual  in  the  United  States  would 

upon  as  a  disease,  patients  may  sometimes  be-  find  ten  greenback  dollars  in  his  pocket,  or  safe, 

come  80  afraid  of  a  cure  that  they  positively  where  the  day  before  he  had  only  one.    What 

fallin  love  with  tlieir  ailment    I  wUl  not  spend  a  Jubilee  there  would  be  among  fools  I    But 

snj  time  in  discussing  any  of  these  schemes  what  a  disappointment  as  soon-  as  the  true  state 

noir,  bnt  shall  take  them  up  when  they  come  of  the   case   became   generally  understood  I 

before  us.    I  merely  mention  them  to  point  out  Does  any  sane  man  think  that  by  such  multi- 

to  the  ii^ationists  on  this  floor  in  what  direo-  plication  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be 

tion  they  are  tending.  mcreased  one  farthing  ?    It  is  evident  that  it 

'^Xow,  sir,  have  we  any  inflationists  on  this  would  not. 
floor  t  Those  who  oppose  the  resolution  repel  "Now,  since  all  Senators  admit  that  ulti- 
the  name.  They  do  not  like  it  There  is  a  mately  we  must  come  back  to  a  specie  basis, 
certam  odious  flavor  about  it.  They  say  that  the  only  question  to  be  discussed  in  that  re- 
thej  are  not  opposed  to  resumption,  but  want  spect  seems  to  be  that  of  method  and  opportu- 
to  pnt  it  off  to  a  better  time.  But  what  do  nity.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
tbej  propose  now  f  There  is  the  Senator  from  of  redemption  I  see  clearly  enough.  In  con- 
Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  who  proposes  an  in-  sidering  them  I  have  at  once  to  enter  my  pro- 
crease  of  our  currency  at  least  to  the  amount  test  against  two  plans  suggested,  which,  as  I 
of  $44,000,000.  There  is  the  Senator  from  believe,  involve  dangerous  delusions.  The  flrst 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ferry),  proposing  an  increase  of  is  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
car  irredeemable  currency  to  the  amount  of  at  (Mr.  Ferry),  that  we  should  first  expand  the 
least  $100,000,000.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  call  currency  in  order  to  revive  prosperity,  which 
this  by  its  right  name— inflation.  Whatever  revived  prosperity  would  then  enable  us  to  re- 
circnmlocution  tbey  may  use  to  disguise  the  turn  to  specie  payments  with  greater  ease  and 
fact,  it  renudns  after  all  what  it  is.  facility.    The  second  is  that  proposed  by  the 

"*  Thus  we  have  the  alternative  plainly  before  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell),  to 

10— resumption  or  inflation.    The  inflationists  do  nothing,  but  let  things  remain  as  they  now 

all  speak  of  our  business  embarrassments  as  the  are,  and  to  wait  until  the  business  of  the  coun- 

reason  why  resumption  should  be  put  off  and  try  will  have  grown  so  much  that  its  necessi- 

inflation  resorted  to.  ties  will  bring  gold  and  paper  to  a  par  by  a 

^  Xow  we  come  to  the  second  question — ^the  natural  process  of  development 

remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  difficulties  snr-  '*  I  approach  now  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 

ronnding  us.    At  an  early  stage  in  this  debate  ator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell),  that  we 

the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  should  sit  still,  do  nothing  with  the  currency, 

Michigan  were  ready  with  their  answer.    The  waiting  patiently  and  quietly  for  the  develop- 

Senator  from  Indiana  says :  not  resumption,  ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the 

bat  BDspension  of  specie  payments  has  always  increase  of  business  to  bring  greenbacks  and 

^itb  good  effect  been  used  as  a  cure  for  panics,  gold  together  in  value,  as  he  said  in  his  speech 

^en  listening  to  him  I  wondered  how  the  a  few  days  ago.    When  in  his  opinion  that  pe- 

psnic  could  have  occurred  at  idl  here  at  ^is  riod  is  likely  to  arrive  the  Senator  did  not  tell 

time,  since  we  were  already  in  a  decidedly  sus-  us,  and  yet  an  answer  to  just  that  question 

pended  condition,  and  since  the  remedy  had  would  be  a  very  valuable  piece  of  information, 

been  applied  for  eleven  years  constantly  with-  coming  fh>m  tiie  principal  champion  of  that 

<^  interruption  before  the  disease  broke  out  policy. 

^ow,  what  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  "  Now,  I  repeat  I  do  not  under-estimate  the 

want?    Does  he  want  to  cure  l^is  crisb  by  sus-  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  resump- 
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tion;  but  I  declare  as  my  candid  opinion  that  "I  purpose  no\T  to  pursue  the  argument 
since  the  first  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  further,  and  to  prove  that  we  are  bound  both 
when  our  irredeemable  currency  system  had  by  public  faith  and  good  policy  to  bring  our 
not  so  deeply  eaten  its  way  into  the  whole  currency  to  the  gold  standard;  that  such  a  re- 
economic  life  of  the  nation,  and  when  the  busi-  suit  was  provided  for  by  the  financial  pnolicy 
ness  of  the  country  had  to  adapt  itself  from  adopted  when  the  currency  was  authorized ; 
the  ways  of  war  to  the  ways  of  peace — ^a  mo-  that  a  departure  from  this  policy  was  adopted 
ment  which  unfortunately  we  missed  —  the  after  the  war  was  over,  and  after  the  necessity 
present  time  is  the  most  opportune  for  the  for  a  depreciated  currency  ceased ;  and  that 
inauguration  of  a  resumption  policy ;  and  if  we  we  have  only  to  restore  the  old  policy  to  bring 
lose  that  opportunity  again  we  shall  have  to  us  safely,  surely,  and  easily,  to  a  specie  stand- 
wait  for  another  and  perhaps  more  disastrous  ard. 

revulsion  to  see  it  return.    And  it  is  just  from  **  First,  I  present  to  you  the  pledge  of  the 

the  present  crisis  in  our  economic  anairs  that  United  States  to  pay  these  notes  in  coin  '  at 

the  new  opportunity  springs.    The  reason  is  the  earliest  practicable  period.'   In  the  *  act  to 

very  simple.    Many  of  the  difficulties  which,  strengthen  tne  public  credit,'  passed  on  March 

it  was  feared,  would  accompany  and  follow  18,  1869,  I  find  this  obligation : 

resumption  have  already  been  anticipated  by  And  the  Unitod  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its 

the  crisis.     Much  of  that  preparation  which  public  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practi- 

must  precede  resumption  in  order  to  avoid  dis-  <»hle  period  for  tiie  redemption  of  the  United  States 

astrous  embarrassment  has  already  been  per-  ^^'®*  "^  ^"** 

formed  by  the  crisis.  "  Without  renewing  the  discussion  in  regard 

"As  to  the  resolution  now  under  discussion,  to  the  nature  of  these  notes,  or  quoting  the 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard),  in  which  I  find  States,  or  the  declaration  of  the  various  acts 

the  simplest  and  clearest  statement  of  the  ob-  of  Congress  from  1862  down,  I  rest  upon  this 

ject  I  pursue.    If  that  should  fail,  the  resolu-  pledge  of  the  public  faith.    Under  what  cir- 

tion  introduced  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  cumstances  was  it  made?    The  condition  of 

the  Committee  on  Finance  will  of  course  have  our  currency,  the  obligation  of  our  bonds,  the 

my  support.    Let  me  express  the  hope  that  at  nature  of  our  promises,  had  been  discussed 

an  early  day  a  bill  embodying  a  method  of  a  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 

return  to  specie  payments  wiS  be  laid  before  campaign  of  1868;  various  theories  had  been 

us.*'  advanced;  and  the  result  was  that  those  who 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  President,  regarded  the  feith  of  the  nation  as  pledged  to 

at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  state  pay  not  only  the  bonds  of  the  United  States, 

some  general  propositions  established  by  ex-  bnt  the  notes  also,  in  coin,  prevailed,  and  Gen- 

perience,  and  the  concurring  opinions  of  all  eral  Grant  was  elected  President  of  the  United 

writers  on  political  economy.    They  may  not  States.   On  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol, 

be  disputed,  but  are  constantly  overlooked,  on  March  4, 1869,  he  made  this  declaration : 

They  ought  to  be  ever  present  in  this  discus-  A  great  debt  has  been  contracted  in  securing  to  us 

sion  as  axioms,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  so  aud  our  posterity  the  Union.    The  payment  of  this, 

often  proved  that  proof  is  no  longer  requisite.  Principal  and  interest,  as  weU  ■»J^^^"{^^^  * 

a  Tu^  ^^^4-  ^\.^^^c  ^f  »kA«*  ..3:^»,.  «ri.;^k  8P«<»o  basw,  aa  soon  as  it  oan  be  aooompliahed  with- 
The  most  obvious  of  these  axioms,  which  ^^^  materUl  detriment  to  the  debtor  ckss  or  to  the 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  argument  1  wisn  country  at  largo,  must  be  provided  for.    To  protect 
to  make  to-day,  is  that  a  specie  standard  is  the  the  national  honor  Bv&ry  dollar  of  Government  in- 
best  and  the  only  true  standard  of  all  values,  debtedneas  should  be  paid  In  gold,  unless  otbenriae 

recognized  as  such  by  .11  civilized  nations  of  SJ^^nat^totoro^XlS  ^"^i^.^^: 

our  generation,  and  established  as  such  by  the  ^^  ^ebt  will  be  trusted  in  public  place,  and  it  will  go 

experience  of  all  commercial  nations  that  have  far  toward  strengthening  a  credit  which  ought  to  be 

existed  from  the  earliest  period  of  recorded  the  best  in  the  worldj  ana  will  ultimately  enable  ns 

time.    While  the  United  States  as  well  as  all  ^J  wpiaoe  the  debt  with  bonds  bearing  less  interest 

other  nations  have  for  a  time,  under  the  press-  *^*^  ^*  ^^^  P*^- 

nre  of  war  or  other  calamity,  been  driven  to  "  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,   in 

establish  other  standards  of  value,  yet  they  order  to  put  into  form  its  sense  of  this  obliga- 

have  all  been  impelled  to  return  to  the  true  tion,  passed  the  act  *to  strengthen  the  public 

standard ;  and  even  while  other  standards  of  credit,'  and  the  last  and  most  Important  clause 

value  have  been  legalized  for  the  time,  specie  of  this  act  is  the  promise  which  1  have  just 

has  measured  their  value  as  it  now  measures  read,  that  these  notes  should  be  paid  *  at  the 

the  value  of  our  legal-tender  notes.  earliest  practicable  period  *  in  coin. 

"This  axiom  is  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  "  Mr.  President,  we  see,  then,  the  effect  of 

gravitation  or  the  laws  of  the  planetary  system,  this  promise.    And  I  here  come  to  what  I  re- 

and  every  device  to  evade  it  or  avoid  it  has,  gard  as  a  painful  feature  to  discuss — ^how  have 

by  its  failure,  only  demonstrated  the  universal  we  redeemed  our  promise  ?    It  was  Oongress 

law  that  specie  measures  all  values  aa  certainly  that  made  it,  in  obedience  to  the  public  voice ; 

B3  the  surface  of  the  ocean  measures  the  level  and  no  act  of  Oongress  ever  met  with  a  more 

of  the  earth.  hearty  and  generous  approbation.    But  I  say 
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to  70a,  with  sorrow,  that  Congress  has  done  was  the  same,  because  it  was  fixed  by  law.    I 

DO  single  act  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  find  on  the  80th  of  Jane,  1869,  we  had  three 

to  adTance  the  valae  of  these  notes  to  a  gold  hondred  and  fifty-six  millions  of  greenbacks, 

standard;  and  I  shall  make  that  clearer  before  the  same  amount  that  we  had  on  the  18th  day 

I  get  through.    Congress  made  this  promise  of  March.    That  was  the  maximum  amount, 

fire  years  ago.    The  people  believed  it  and  as  it  was  supposed,  fixed  by  law.    When  the 

buineas  men  believed  it.     Four  years  have  act  of  the  18th  of  March,  1869,  was  passed,  no 

passed  away  since  then,  and  your  dollar  in  one  dreamed  that  there  existed  a  power  to  issue 

greenbacks  is  worth  no  more  to-day  than  it  was  forty-four  Bullions  more. 

oQ  the  18th  of  March,  1870 ;  and  no  act  of  '*  Our  greenbacks  were  then  $356,000,000. 

voors  has  ever  tended  to  advance  the  value  of  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1874,  according  to  the 

that  greenback  to  par  in  gold,  while  every  last  statement  of  the  public  debt,  they  were 

ainoitiTe  act  of  yours  since  that  time. has  $378,481,889.    We  had,  then,  increased  this 

tended  to  depreciate  it»  value  and  to  violate  form  of  our  currency  $22,481,000.    And  tJiat 

your  promise.  is  not  alL    Since  that  time,  and  up  to  the  10th 

*^Mr.  President,  these  are  simple  facts,  al-  of  January,  according  to  a  New  York  news- 

thoagh  it  may  be  painful  for  us  to  discuss  them,  paper — and  I  suppose  it  is  correct — ^I  find  that 

I  do  not  say  that  Congress,  in  this  matter,  dis-  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  outstanding 

regarded  the  will  of  the  people,  because  there  was  $881,891,000,  or  an  increase  since  tiie  1st 

vas  a  pubUo  feeling  against  any  measure  which  of  January  of  something  like  $3,400,000,  or  at 

tended  to  advance  the  value  of  the  greenbacks  the  rate  of  $400,000  a  day.    Every  dollar  of 

to  the  gold  standard.    I  am  not  complaining  this  new  issue  of  paper-money  directly  tended 

of  Senators  or  Members  who  represent  their  to  depreciate  that  outstanding  and  was  in  vio- 

constitaentB,  but  I  do  say  that  the  fact  stands  lation  of  the  spirit  and  the  provision  of  the  law 

oQt  as  dear  as  Ught,  th^  the  Congress  of  the  of  1869.    I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  legal 

Tnited  States  which  made  this  promise  has  powerof  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 

done  no  single  act  the  tendency  of  which  even  this  issue,  because  I  have  already  given  my  opin- 

le&da  one  to  suppose  that  it  will  ever  redeem  ion  fully  on  this  subject  in  an  official  report,  but 

its  promise.  only  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  our 

"Sir,  let  us  see  what  has  been  done.    We  acquiescence  we  have  actually  watered,  de- 

bave  paid  $400,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  and  based,  and  depreciated  by  new  issues  the  very 

ve  boast  of  it— of  debt  not  due  for  years.    We  {lotes  we  promised  to  pay  in  coin  at  the  earli- 

bare  paid  to  redeem  that  debt  a  premium  of  est  practicable  period. 

$10,000,000.    In  other  words,  we  have  paid  "Nor  is  this  all.    Under  authority  clearly 

$440,000,000  to  redeem  four  hundred  millions  conferred  by  law  to  the   Secretary  of  the 

of  debt  not  yet  due,  and  we  have  not  redeemed  Treasury,  we  have  increased  the  fractional  cur- 

a  single  debt  that  was  due  in  March,  1869 ;  renoy  from  $27,508,928,  at  which  it  stood  on 

bQt«  on  the  contrary,  we  have  increased  the  the  SOth  of  June,  1869,  to  $48,654,792,  or  an 

kind  of  debts  then  due  more  in  proportion  than  increase  of  fractional  currency  of  $21,086,000. 

the  increase  of  our  population.    And,  sir,  while  Again,  sir,  driven  by  a  local  demand  which  we 

oar  promise  did  advance  the  credit  of  our  bonds  could  not  resist,  founded  upon  a  palpable  ii\juft- 

aad  of  our  notes  alike,  and  while  the  execution  tice  growing  out  of  the  mistake  of  an  officer  of 

of  that  promise  as  to  our  bonds  has  advanced  the  Government  long  ago  in  the  distribution  of 

our  bonds  to  above  par  in  gold,  yet  we  have  the  national-bank  circulation,  we  did  authorize 

done  nothing  whatever  to  redeem  the  second  by  law  an  increase  of  the  bank  circulation  to 

clause  of  that  pledge ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  South  and  West  to  the  amount  of  $54,000,* 

ail  we  have  done  has  been  done  with  the  in-  000.    The  amount  of  bank-notes  issued  at  the 

tention  and  with  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  tune  we  made  this  pledge  was  $299,789,000; 

Tahie  of  our  notes.  and  to-day  the  amount  outstanding  is  $389,081,- 

**Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  find  fault  000.  showing  an  increase  in  this  kind  of  notes 

^ith  bdividuals ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  Con-  of  $89,S00,000,or  an  increase  of  the  currency 

greas  of  the  United  States  in  the  measures  since  tiie  promise  to  pay  it  in  coin  at  the 

irhich  have  been  adopted  has  not  done  what  it  earliest  practicable  period,  and  all  legal  tender 

ought  to  have  done  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  in  effect,  of  $82,817,000;  and  now  this  process 

tbe  public  faith  to  pay  these  notes  in  coin  '  at  of  inflation  is  going  on  daily— first,  by  the  issue 

tbe  earliest  practicable  period.'    Why,  sir,  at  of  the  balance  of  the  forty-four  million  re- 

tbis  moment  we  are  living  in  daily  violation  of  serve ;  and,  second,  by  the  issue  of  new  bank- 

this  pledge.    I  s^d  a  moment  ago  that  instead  notes  as  banks  are  organized  under  the  act  of 

of  adopting  measures  looking  toward  specie  July,  1870 ;  and  yet  there  is  a  cry  for  more, 

payments  we  have  increased  the  volume  of  our  more. 

currency  in  every  branch  of  it.    Now  let  us  ''My  honorable  friend  asked  me  a  while  ago 

s^e  if  this  be  tme.    I  have  here  a  statement,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  pledge  made  by  the 

taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  Secretary  act  of  March,  1869,  as  to  the  time  of  payment 

^^the  Treasury,  of  the  amount  of  the  currency  of  United  States  notes  in  coin.    If  I  was  de- 

OD  the  SOtii  of  June,  1869.    I  cannot  find  a  fending  a  person  charged  as  a  criminal  for  vio- 

Tuitemeut  for  the  Ist  of  March,  1869,  but  it  lating  this  law,  or  one  like  it,  I  would  chiim, 
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as  the  Senator  from  Lidiana  does,  that  as  •no  standard  of  gold,  and  wer  wonld  have  had, 

time  was  fixed,  no  man  could  be  convicted  for  witboat  knowing  it,  specie  payment^-a  solid, 

a  penitentiary  o£fense  for  a  yiolation  of  the  law.  safe,  and  secure  basis.    The  forty  millions  of 

Bat  what  is  tiiis  pledge  ?  Let  me  read  it  again :  greenbacks  we  paid  as  premiam  for  oar  bonds 

And  the  Unitod  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  vonld  have  accomplished  this  result.    Thoa- 

faith  to  make  proriaion  at  the  earliest  praotioabla  sands  of  men  who  have  been  rained  by  the  false 

period  for  the  payment  of  the  United  States  notes  in  ideas  that  sprung  from  this  fever*heated,  depre- 

^^^^'  elated  paper-money  wo^d  be  now  usefhl,  able, 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?    Does  it  not  and  snccessM  business  men,  instead  of  being 

mean  that  the  United  States  shaU  apply  its  ruined  by  bankruptcy, 

means,  its  power,  its  energies,  its  revenue,  its  "Sir,  we  gain  nothing  by  pos^ning  the  fal- 

money,  to  redeem  these  notes  ?    Does  it  mean  fiUment  of  our  promise  witn  a  view  to  reduce 

a  vague  promise,  such  as  party  platforms  some-  the  public  debt.    We  have  to  pay  the  debt  in 

times  use  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  people  ?  coin  any  way,  and  the  same  coin  that  pays  it 

Does  it  mean  only  a  vague,  indefinite  promise  now  would  pay  it  after  our  currency  had  been 

by  which  business  men  are  to  be  gulled  and  restored  to  par.    If  the  old  idea  of  Mr.  Pendle- 

deluded  into  basing  their  contracts  upon  an  ton  had  prevailed,  that  these  bonds  should  be 

artificial  standard?    No,  sir ;  it  is  the  promise  paid  in  greenbacks,  then  there  would  be  a  mo- 

of  a  great,  proud,  and  rich  people,  who  mean  tive  for  us  to  depreciate  the  greenbacks  in  or- 

what  they  say — that  every  practicable  means  der  to  pay  off  our  bonds  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

shaU  be  used  to  that  end.  But  this  promise  to  pay  in  coin  extended  to  the 

"  Now,  sir,  I  ask,  has  it  been  practicable  at  bondholder.  We  promised  to  pay  the  bond- 
any  time  in  the  last  four  years  to  advance  in  holder  gold  for  his  bond  and  the  people  gold 
some  degree  these  notes  toward  the  specie  for  their  greenbacks.  We  have  fulfilled  our 
standard  ?  My  honorable  friend  from  Inaiana  promise  to  the  bondholder.  We  have  paid  him 
says  that  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  m  gold.  We  have  bought  the  gold.  We  have 
had  a  time  of  unbounded  plenty  and  great  paid  him  at  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  on  our 
prosperity ;  we  have  built  thousands  and  tens  currency.  Not  a  single  effort,  not  a  single 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads;  we  have  built  measure,  has  succeeded  in  either  House  of 
furnaces ;  we  have  expanded  our  enterprises  Oongress  that  looks  to  the  redemntion  of  the 
and  proved  our  energy.  Tes,  sir ;  all  this  we  promise  to  the  people  who  hold  these  green- 
have  done.  We  have  gone  through  a  period,  backs,  and  which  measure  their  daily  toO  in 
of  prosperity  almost  unexampled ;  but  it  seems  their  productive  avocations.  We  cannot  post- 
we  never  were  prosperous  enough  during  all  pone  this  obligation  until  Uie  payment  of  the 
this  time,  according  to  the  Senator  from  Indi-  public  debt,  because,  although  we  have  rapidly 
ana,  to  fulfill  any  part  of  this  obligation  which  advanced  in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  it 
we  made  on  the  18th  of  March,  1869.  Sir,  will  be  many  long  years  before  that  *  consnm- 
when  will  it  be  practicable  ?  mation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished '  will  be 

''  But  now  let  us  come  to  the  specific  ques-  reached, 
tion  of  the  time  for  resumption.  Shall  the  re-  "  Shall  we  postpone  the  redemption  of  our 
demption  of  this  pledge  be  postponed  until  tiie  greenbacks  until  we  can  accumulate  enough 
public  debt  is  paid  ?  Why,  sir,  one-tenth  of  the  gold  in  our  Treasury  to  pay  them  ?  We  know 
money  we  have  used  to  pay  the  public  debt  not  the  effect  of  that  poficy.  Any  attempt  to  ac- 
due  would  have  brought  us  to  a  specie  stand-  cumulate  great  masses  of  gold  in  the  Treasury 
ard.  No  one  supposes  that  under  an  ordinary  will  not  only  excite  popular  opprobrium,  by 
state  of  affairs  the  currency  of  the  country —  holding  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  money 
the  greenbacks — need  be  reduced  below  three  that  ought  to  draw  interest,  but  it  will  create 
hundred  millions  in  order  to  bring  us  to  a  spe-  a  stringency  in  the  gold-market  It  will  ad- 
cie  standard.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ablest  vance  the  value  of  every  thing  we  wish  to  get. 
and  most  experienced  business  men  of  the  Accumulate  gold  in  great  masses,  and  it  will 
country  declare  that,  whenever  the  right  to  con-  advance  the  price  of  gold  all  over  the  world, 
vert  greenbacks  into  gold  or  its  equivalent  was  We  could  not  now,  with  all  our  teeming  pro- 
secured  so  that  prudent  men  would  see  that  ductions,  draw  to  this  country  $200,000,000  in 
the  Government  had  the  power  to  maintain  its  gold  without  disturbing  the  Bank  of  France, 
specie  standard,  there  wonld  be  no  reduction  the  Bank  of  England,  and  all  the  money  con- 
of  the  currency  to  any  appreciable  extent.  But  tres  in  the  world.  Therefore  the  idea  of  post- 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  no  one  has  claimed  ponlng  the  day  of  specie  payments  until  we  can 
that  the  amount  of  greenbacks  need  be  reduced  accumulate  enough  gold  to  redeem  the  green- 
below  three  hundred  millions  in  order  to  bring  backs  would  be  tne  idlest,  vainest  debuion  and 
that  remaining  three  hundred  millions  up  to  the  the  most  foolish  hope. 

standard  of  gold.    That  would  be  a  reduction  ^'  Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  into  this  argu- 

of  $56,000,000.  Fifty-six  millions  of  the  money  ment  to  show,  first,  that  we  are  bound  by  the 

that  we  have  applied  to  the  payment  of  debt  obligation  that  we  assumed  on  the  18th  of 

not  yet  due  would  have  brought  all  the  remiun-  March,  1869,  to  resume  specie  payments,  or  to 

ing  greenbacks  up  to  par  in  gold,  wonld  have  do  something  to  advance  our  notes  to  the  par 

made  our  bank-notes    convertible    into   the  of  gold.    I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  snch 
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WIS  the  legal  and  eatabliabed  polio7  of  the  had  been  continued  forther,  would  have  nn- 
GoTeroment  when  the  notes  were  first  issued,  donbtedly  brought  us    to  a  specie  standard, 
XoWf  I  hare  only  to  saj,  very  briefly,  that  but  with  great  distress,  great  impoverishineDt, 
there  are  Tarioua  modes,  to  none  of  which  do  and  with  more  difficulty  than  was  really  neces- 
1  intend  to  conunit  myself  until  the  whole  sub-  sary  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view, 
ject  is  finally  discussed,  by  which  this  can  ^*  These  are  the  difficulties  tliat  occur  to  me 
easily,  without  trouble,  without  difficulty,  be  as  against  these  two  policies.    There  is  a  third 
lecomplished.     There  are  three  modes  that  plan.    This  plan,  which  in  my  judgment  pre< 
have  been  proposed  in  debate  in  the  Senate,  sents  the  easiest  and  best  mode  of  attaining 
and  a  multitude  come  to  us  from  the  people,  specie  payments,  is. to  take  some  bond  of  the 
but  I  will  group  them  into  three  classes.  United  States  which  in  ordinary  times,  by  cur- 
'*  There  Is,  first,  the  proposition  to  accumu-  rent  events,  is  shown  to  be  worth  par  in  gold 
late  gold  in  the  Treasury  with  a  view  to  the  in  the  money-markets  of  the  world,  where 
actual  redemption  of  our  notes  in  coin.    That  specie  is  alone  the  standard  of  value,  and  au- 
is  anpported  by  two  bills  now  before  the  com-  tborize  the  conversion  of  notes  into  that  bond, 
mittee :  one  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  "  I  again  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  now  firmly 
Vennont  (Mr.  Morrill),  and  the  other  by  the  take  its  stand  against  any  inflation  of  paper- 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen).  money  under  any  circumstances,  under  any 
What  are  the  objectUms  to  this  plan?    They  provocation,  or  any  plea.    This  alone  will  do  a 
leem  to  me  to  be  these :  In  the  fijrst  place,  any  great  good  to  the  country.    But  if  it  will  go 
attempt  to  accumulate  large  masses  of  gold  in  further — ^if  the  Senate  will  lead  the  way  to 
the  Treasury,  lying  idle  to  await  some  future  some  wise  and  practical  measure,  looking  to.a 
event  not  fixed  by  act  of  Congress,  would  not  redemption  of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  United 
be  a  wise  use  of  the  public  moneys.    In  the  States,  the  people  we  represent  will  have  cause 
next  place,  I  entirely  object  to  conferring  upon  to  be  proud  of  the  political  body  which  they 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  of  iasn-  have  so  long  honored.    I  believe^  sir,  that  no 
tag  one  hundred  millions  or  any  lesser  sum  of  act  of  the  Senate  would  so  much  inspire  confi- 
six  per  cent,  bonds  witli  a  view  to  buy  gold  to  denoe,  give  strength  to  our  business  men,  re- 
hotrd  it  in  the  Treasury  to  maintain  resump-  yive  our  industry,  as  by  a  decided  vote  on  these 
tion.    J  believe  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  very  propositions  to  show  that  our  firm  purpose  is 
natore  of  things,  to  maintain  the  resumption  of  to  take  the  road  that  leads  to  specie  payments 
spede  payments  at  aU  times  and  under  all  cir-  and  a  restored  currency." 
camstanoes;  and  if  any  thing  has  been  estab-  Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  said:  *' Mr.  President, 
Habed  by  modem  experience,  it  is  that  all  a  if  a  return  to  specie  payments  will  cure  all  our 
nation  can  do  that  issues  paper-money  is  to  financial  evils,  why  not  come  to  it  at  once? 
maintain  it  at  a  specie  standard  in  ordinary  If  the  doctrine  advanced  by  its  advocates  be 
times;  but,  in  times  of  panic,  such  as  by  peri-  true,  the  evils  resulting  will  only  be  temporary, 
odical  revulsions  come  over  every  country,  When  our  personal  health  is  at  stake  we  swal- 
ipecie  payments  cannot  be  maintained.    They  low  the  medicine  presented  by  the  physician 
can  acareely  be  maintained  in  England,  and  that  we  may  regain  our  vigor  and  strength. 
are  not  now  maintained  in  France,  although  *'  K  the  doctrine  advanced  by  specie-pay- 
they  approach  them.    Therefore,  every  plan  ment  theorists  be  correct,  why  not  give  the 
for  specie  payments  ought  to  have  some  pro-  medicine  at  once  ?    We  have  the  power  in  our 
^on  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  specie  hands :  repeal  all  laws  which  make  any  thing 
pajments,  or  some  means  by  which  in  times  but  gold  and  silver  legal  tender,  and  restore 
of  great  panic  and  ftumcial  distress  there  may  these  metals  to  their  former  functions  of  stand- 
be  a  temporary  departure  from   the   specie  ard    value.     Government   will   have  a  little 
standard.    I  say  this  not  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  trouble,  perhaps,  to  take  up  her  greenbacks, 
bnt  simply  as  a  matter  of  demonstrated  expe-  and  commerce  will   certainly  have   to   pass 
rience  shown  by  the  history  of  ^most  all  com-  through  some  narrow  straits ;  but,  according  to 
mercial  nations  in  Europe.  the  theory  advanced  by  learned  Senators,  the 
''  The  second  plan  is  the  actual  payment  of  clear  and  open  sea  is  iust  a  little  distance  ahead, 
the  United  States  notes  and  their  cancellation;  "But,  sir,  the  admission  which  the  advo- 
in  other  words,  l^e  plan  of  contraction.    In  cates  of  specie  payment  make  here  and  else- 
the  first  place,  this  plan  while  it  operates  does  where,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  regard 
so  with  such  seyerity  as,  in  a  popular  govern-  to  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  seems  to 
ment  Hke  ours,  to  cause  its  suspension  and  re-  me  to  be  fatal  to  their  theory, 
peak    Undoubtedly,  the  most  certain  way  to  "  How  many  are  there  who  will  contend 
prodoce  specie  payments  is  by  retiring  the  that  the  supply  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
notes  that  are  dishonored,  paying  them  ofiT,  of  trade?    How  many  are  there  among  our 
taking  them  out  of  circulation.    But  the  trouble  national  legislators  ready  to  face  the  storm 
tti  the  process  of  contraction  is  itself  so  severe  which  would  result  from  a  shrinkage  of  prices 
Bpon  the  ordinary  current   business  of  the  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of  gold 
conntry  that  the  people  will  not  stand  it ;  and  and  silver  which  can  be  brought  into  ciroula- 
in  this  country  the  people  rule.    The  policy  of  tion.    Why,  sir,  in  a  '  Memorial  of  the  Cham- 
Mr.  McOnllooh,  already  commented  upon,  if  it  her  of  Commerce  of  New  York '  which  lies  be- 
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stei^ard*  I  hope  they  do  not  desire  this,  yet 
if  Ihek  logloia  tme,  then  theoredeally  the  iron 
monejF  of  Iiyoargos,  or  the  'cowries'  of  the 
AfyUim^f  may  answer  ell  the  purposes  of  mon- 
4y^hat  praetioal  ihetSi  and  not  theorise,  are 
KhoiHungs  we  are  called  to  deal  with  at  pres- 
ent^:   r.       .  • 

'  "d^pi^y-  the  theory,  then— no  matter  how 
tfiMmotHmay  appear  on  psper^-4o  the  oase  as 
it  stands,  and  tell  me  what  wonld  be  the 
reiMlt  Suppose  that  by  a  reduction  of  the 
coftwuiy  wheat  was  reduced  in  New  York  to 
tweniy*4lve  cents  per  bush^  and  other  tibdngs 
^  a  Qorrespcnding  tuIuc,  when  would  the  na- 
tional, Stated  county,  city,  and  indlTidual  debts 
be  lh|uidatedl  Pose  any  one  fkil  to  see  that 
we^  would  >  be  involved  in  finauoial  ruin  and 
bedonptcyf  Sir,- the  evil  effidot  would  not 
atop,  #ven  her%  mr  our  civilisation  would  £m1 
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pansion  is  what  we  need  at  present,  let  it  be  ^*  Would  this  loosen  the  grasp  of  those  who 

admitted  plainly  and  nnreservedl^r,  and  let  us  now  cling  so  firmly  to  their  greenbacka  and 

at  once  proceed  to  take  such  action  as  will  hide  away  their  national-bank  notes  f     No, 

bring  abont  this  result  as  speedily  as  the  na-  sir ;  they  would  hold  them  the  firmer,  as  the 

tare  of  the  case  wUl  admit  of.  ten  per  cent  would  be  made  to  them  by  hold- 

*^If  the  way  to  contraction  is  blocked,  then  ing  on  and  not  by  letting  them  out.    Iliere 

there  are  but  two  paths  open  before  us — re-  would  be  no  more  dollars  in  circulation  then 

sumption  by  direct  operation  of  law,  or  expan-  than  now ;  the  volume  of  the  currency  would 

sion.  be  just  the  same  then  as  now.    But  even  this 

"Without  attempting  to  follow  out  the  vari-  supposition  every  one  knows  to  be  impractica- 

ous  plans  presented  for  returning  to  specie  ble,  for  to  come  to  specie  payment  there  must 

payment,  I  select  the  memorial  first  alluded  to  be  contraction ;  the  amount  of  gold  and  paper 

aa  the  best  and  perhaps  clearest  exponent  of  must  be  brought  nearer  together, 

this  theory.     It  says  (page  8) :   '  We  have  **  And  right  here  we  have  revealed  to  ns  tiie 

reached  the  verge  of  success  in  bringing  gold  two  parties  to  this  question,  the  opposiilg  forces 
and  currency  to  a  par  with  each  other,  and  it  •  in  this  contest ;  those  who  hold  the  funds,  and 

apparently  needs  but  an  announcement  by  the  those  who  need  them;  those  who  live  by  in- 

Seoretary  of  the  Treasury  that  legal-tender  terest  and  percentage,  and  those  who  live  by 

notes  will  be  paid  in  gold  at  an  early  day,  to  labor  and  traflSc. 

annul  the  present  differences  between  the  two ;'  '*  The  same  contest  arose  in  England  about 

and  suggests  that  the  redemption  of  legal-ten-  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  gold  of  California 

der  notes  be  commenced  the  4th  of  May  next,  and  Australia  began  to  flow  into  the  European 

but  that  the  power  to  issue  be  continued.  markets.    The  money-lenders,  annuitants,  and 

"This  is  the  money-holders' side  of  the  ques-  those  having  fixed  incomes,  sent  forth  pam- 

tion,  presented  in  plain  and  unequivocal  Ian-  phlets  and  treatises  on  currency  containing 

goage,  and  is  the  theory  of  those  who  advocate  warnings  of  the  danger  threatened  by  this 

a  return  to  a  specie  basis  reduced  to  a  nutshell,  extraordinary  infiux ;  they  plied  Parliament, 

**  Suppose,  Mr.  President,  we  pass  a  law  re-  with  all  the  sophistry  and  arguments  of  which 
quiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  com-  they  were  masters,  to  enact  such  laws  as 
mence  redeeming  legal-tender  notes  on  the  4th  should  maintain  their  advantages  over  the  pro- 
of May  next,  or  even  the  Ist  of  January,  1875 :  ducing  class  and  business  men  of  tlie  country, 
liow  is  this  to  bring  relief?  Will  it  increase  "  In  one  of  these  pamphlets,  which  I  have 
the  volume  of  currency,  or  unlock  any  con-  here  before  me,  I  find  this  remarkable  state- 
siderable  portion  of  that  which  is  now  hoarded  ment : 

up  ?     For  each  dollar  of  gold  put  into  circula-  "  I  read  from  *  Financial  Pamphlets,'  vol. 

tion   a  dollar  of  legal  tender  will  be  with-  zvi.,  page  28 : 

drawn ;  and  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  Thoe>e  who  are  in  debt,  or  those  who  think  them- 

amount  of  currency  in  circulation,  unless  we  solves  likeli^tohave  to  borrow  money,  see  a  manifest 

assume,  as  is  done  in  this  memorial,  that  all  advantage  in  a  state  of  affairs  which  promises  to 

u*,«i  «-^n^o.*<i  ^r^ii   «♦  «•»««  /«A«*iA  ♦/*  ««»•.    a«^  alleviate  the  burden  of  their  present  and  future  in- 

legal  tenders  will  at  once  come  to  par,  and  oumbrances.    The  trading  classes,  in  addition  to 

thus  increase  the  total  value  of  the  currency  their  share  of  these  advantages,  expect  a  grent  ex- 

by  the  amount  of  the  present  difference  be-  tension  of  trade — all  expect  a  reduction  in  taxation, 

tween  these  and  the  same  nominal  amount  of  and  exclaim  affainst  any  interference  with  a  natural 

gold.     Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  the  promise  •^^^  which  otfers  these  advantages,  for  the  sake  of 

r        ji                 13       -ax.     a.  i.\.               a.  a»        ^  a  few  oapitAlists.    It  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to 

to  redeem  would,  without  the  presentation  of  ^^^^^  g^^ii  an  array  of  opponents  by  arguments  on 

a  single  dollar,  bnng  the  entire  amount  of  the  the  abstract  propriety  of  maintaining  a  steady  cur- 
lf*^al-tender  issue  to  a  par  with  gold,  would  rency,  vet  it  is  ver^  much  to  be  wished  that  they 
tids  afford  the  relief  demanded  ?  Would  this  should  be  met  on  this  ground, 
piace  more  money  in  circulation  than  there  is  '*  This,  sir,  is  a  confession  of  the  very  princi- 
at  present?  Sir,  go  further:  snppose  the  ut-  pie  for  which  we  who  advocate  a  moderate  in- 
most that  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of  the  crease  of  the  currency  are  now  contending, 
theory  can  possibly  claim — that  the  reaction  of  And  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (as 
this  policy  upon  the  national-bank  notes,  by  yon  will  find  on  page  80  of  the  same  pamphlet), 
transferring  the  required  reserve  for  their  re-  wisely  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass 
demption  into  gold  or  its  equivalent,  would  of  the  people  of  England,  announced  in  his 
also  bring  them  up  to  a  par  with  gold — would  financial  statement  that  *  the  discovery  of  gold 
even  this  meet  our  financial  demands?  Would'  has  established  credit  in  this  country  in  a  man- 
this  snpply  th^  wants  of  the  commerce  and  ner  which  no  political  economist  could  ever  have 
business  of  our  country?  Would  this  start  imagined;  that  it  has  increased  and  confirmed 
our  mills  and  manufactories  again  into  full  and  credit,  and  immensely  increased  the  employ- 
active  operation  ?  Would  it  unlock  the  store-  ment  of  the  people ' — ^those  who  had  been 
bouses  of  the  West,  and  pour  the  grain,  beef,  striving  to  limit  the  standard  of  value  to  silver 
and  pork,  into  the  Eastern  market  ?  Is  there  alone*  felt  all  their  sophistry  scattered  to  the 
some  tatisraanic  power  in  a  dollar  of  gold  that  winds  by  the  announcement  of  these  facts, 
will  render  it  so  much  more  effective  in  trade  The  struggle  now,  sir,  is  the  same  in  principle 
than  a  sound  and  secure  paper  dollar?  as  then;  the  results  which  fiowed  from  the  in- 
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crease  of  onrrenoy  then  by  the  influx  of  gold  has  been  the  equal  of  any  other  nation.    For 

will  follow  the  moderate  increase  of  our  cur-  three  years  our  bonds  have  been  sold  in  more 

rency  now."  markets  of  Europe  than  the  bonds  of  any  other 

Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  If  I  state,  and  commanded  as  high  a  price  as  any. 
am,  as  I  am,  in  favor  of  the  resumption  of  But  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  gold,  due 
specie  payments,  with  such  limitations  as  were  largely  to  that  fact,  was  not  due  exclusively 
set  forth  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  to  it.  It  was  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
of  the  Treasury  for  1872,  I  may  be  asked,  Why  business  of  the  country  increased,  that  the  uses 
not  come  at  ohce  to  specie  payments?  The  for  money  were  enlarged,  that  the  field  in 
statement  has  been  made  here  that  during  four  which  money  circulated  was  extended ;  and  it 
years  no  progress  has  been  made  toward  re-  is  to  further  similar  progress,  which  is  a  nat- 
sumption.  I  am  incapable  of  comprehending  ural  progress,  supported,  as  I  should  hope  it 
the  value  of  facts  if  considerable  progress  has  might  be,  by  such  legislation  as  wonld  develop 
not  been  made.  In  1868  the  ATQT&ge  premium  the  resources  and  increase  the  business  of  the 
on  gold  was  89^  per  cent. ;  in  1869  it  was  82)^ ;  country,  especially  with  reference  to  its  corn- 
in  1870  it  was  a  trifle  less  than  15;  in  1871,  a  mercial  marine,  that  I  look  to  the  ultimate 
little  less  than  12;  in  1872  it  was  12.4;  and  and  not  distant  equalization,  commercially,  in 
in  1878  it  was  18.84.  Consider,  if  you  please,  the  value  of  paper  and  coin. 
four  years.  In  1869  the  premium  on  gold  was  **  Until  that  time  arrives,  I  say  advisedly, 
82^-,  and  in  1878  it  was  13.84.  until  that  time  arrives,  any  policy  looking  to  a 

^*  Do  not  these  facts,  in  themselves  con-  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  direct  snd 

sidered,  open  to  explanation  of  whatever  sort,  specific  legislative  action  is  fraught  with  the 

demonstrate  conclusively  that  in  these  four  greatest  danger  to  public  and  private  interests, 

years  we  have  made  an  advance  toward  re-  *' Inhere  are  two  ways  of  securing  specie 

sumption,  unless  the  delusion  has  taken  posses-  payments.   One  is  by  a  contraction  of  the  car- 

sion  of  men^s  minds  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  rency.    By  contracting  the  currency  you  can 

whether,  commercially  considered,  paper  and  diminish  the  volume,  so  that  a  dollar  in  paper, 

coin  are  substantially  at  the  same  value  or  not  commercially,  shall  be  of  the  value  of  a  dollar 

when  we  consider  the  ability  of  the  country  in  coin.    But  that  process  of  force  will  pros- 

to  resume  specie  payments  ?    If  the  theory  be  trate  the  business  of  the  country,  close  up  oar 

abroad  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  factories  and  workshops ;  not  only  reduce  the 

the  premium  on  gold  be  much  or  little,  that  wages  of  labor,  but  drive  hundreds  and  thou- 

the  ability  of  the  country  to  resume  specie  sands  of  men  from  employment  in  every  part 

])ayments  is  substantially  the  same  ui  each  of  the  land.    Believing  this,  I  of  course  cannot 

case,  then  I  can  only  say  that  those  who  enter-  consent  to  any  policy  by  which  the  power  of 

tain  that  opinion  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  the  Government  is  to  be  directly  applied  in 

argument  which  I  can  present."  the  contraction  of  the  currency.    Not  appre- 

Mr.  Morton :  ^*  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  in  bending  merely,  but  believing,  knowing  even, 

this  connection  to  ask  him  a  question  ? "  as  far  as  I  can  know  any  thing  in  tlie  future 

Mr.  Boutwell :  "  Yes,  sir."  that  is  not  capable  of  absolute  demonstration, 

Mr.  Morton :  '^  I  ask  him  to  give  his  opinion,  that  results  like  those  which  I  have  stated,  or 

if  he  will,  to  the  Senate  as  to  the  cause  of  the  results  kindred  to  them,  are  sure  to  follow,  I 

decline  in  the  price  of  gold  from  March,  1869,  cannot  take  the  responsibility  imposed  by  a 

to  March,  1878,  and  how  much  of  that  decline  policy  of  direct  specific  contraction.    On  the 

does  he  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  act  other  hand,  I  am  certain  that  the  development 

respecting  the  public  credit  passed  in  March,  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  increase 

1869  ?  "  of  its  business,  the  addition  of  uses  to  which 

Mr.  Boutwell:   "I  attribute  great  impor-  currency  can  be  applied,  will  certainly  and 

tanoe  to  that  act,  because  it  was  an  initial  step  without  great  delay  close  the  slight  difference 

in  a  policy  by  which  the  public  credit  was  that  exists  between  the  value  of  paper  and  the 

established — a  policy  by  which  up  to  this  time  value  of  coin." 

the  public  credit  has  been  maintained.    When  The  formal  debate  on  the  resolution  was 

that  act  was  passed  the  credit  of  the  United  here  suspended. 

States  in  Europe  was  snbst6mtially  that  of  Subsequently,  on  March  28d,  Mr.  Sherman, 
Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  dishonored  coun-  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  re- 
tries of  Europe  that  for  a  generation  have  been  ported  to  the  Senate  a  bill  "  to  provide  for  the 
struggling  under  the  weight  of  heavy  debt,  redemption  and  reissue  of  United  States  notes, 
and  have  not  received  those  ideas  by  which  and  for  free  banking."  On  March  24th  the 
the  resources  of  nations  are  developed.  bill  was  considered. 

"From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  18,  Mr.  Sherman  said:   "Mr.  President,  some 

1869,  which  declared  the  purpose  of  the  conn-  complaint  has  been  made  in  the  Senate  and  in 

try,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  collection  of  the  the  country  at  the  delay  in  the  presentation  by 

public  revenues  and  the  appropriation  ef  the  the  Gommittee  on  Finance  of  some  bill  covering 

surplus  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  the  financial  question ;  but  a  moment's  reflec- 

oredit  of  the  country  steadily  and  rapidly  ad-  tion  will,  I  am  sure,  convince  every  Senator 

vanoed,  until  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe  it  that  there  has  been  no  fault  on  the  part  of  that 
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committee.    From  the  beginning  of  tbe  session  tee  have  been  parsaing  their  inqairies,  and 

to  this  hour  that  committee,  nnder  the  direc-  finally  they  have  reported  the  bill  which  is 

tion  of  tbe  Senate,  has  been  studying  and  die-  now  before  as. 

cassing   the    various   plans  and  propositions  "  The  measure  that  is  reported  is  not  a  satis- 

which  were  referred  to  the  committee ;  and  I  factory  one  to  any  of  us  in  all  its  details.    Prob- 

may  say  that  over  sixty  different  propositions,  ably  it  is  not  such  as  the  mind  of  any  single 

either  coming  in  the  form  of  petitions  or  in  the  member  of  the  Senate  would  propose.    It  is  in 

form  of  bills,  have  been  sent  to  the  committee,  the  nature  of  a  compromise  bill,  and  therefore, 

all  of  them  suggesting  different  plans  and  ideas,  while  it  has  the  strength  of  a  compromise  bill, 

It  was  impossible  to  consider  all  these  and  to  it  has  also  the  weakness  of  a  compromise  bill, 

agree  upon  any  comprehensive  measure  until  There  are  ideas  in  it  which,  while  meeting  the 

within  a  day  or  two.  views  of  a  minority,  taken  separately  will  be 

^'  There  was  another  consideration.     The  opposed  by  others.    I  am  quite  sure  that  I  say 

committee  found  themselves  divided  in  opin-  nothing  new  to  the  Senate  when  I  say  it  does 

ion,  precisely  as  the  country  is,  and  precisely  as  not  in  all  respects  meet  my  own  views.    But 

the  benate  is,  into  as  many  as  three  different  there  is  a  necesdty  for  us  to  yield  some  of  our 

classes  of  opinion.     There  were,  first,  those  opinions.     We  cannot  reconcile  or  pass  any 

who  desired  to  take  a  definite  and  positive  step  measure  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  country 

toward  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  unless  we  do  so.     Any  positive  victory  by 

There  were,  second,  those  who  desired  an  en-  either  extreme  of  this  controversy  will  be  an 

largement  of  the  currency,  or  what  we  com-  absolute  injury  to  the  business  of  the  country, 

monly  call  an  inflation  of  the  currency.    There  Therefore,  any  measure  that  is  adopted  ought 

were,  third,  those  who,  while  willing  to  see  to  be  so  moderate,  pursuing  such  a  middle 

the  amount  of  bank-notes  increased  and  the  course,  such  a  middle  ground^  that  it  will  give 

question  of  the  legal  tenders  settled  in  some  satisfaction  to  the  country.    It  must  be  t&en 

form,  were  also  desirous  that  some  definite  as  a  whole ;  and  therefore  the  effect  of  amend- 

step  should  be  taken  toward  a  specie  standard,  ing  this  proposition  will  be  simply  to  destroy 

There  were  these  differences  of  opinion.  it.    If  an  amendment  in  the  direction  of  expan- 

*^  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  sion  is  inserted,  it  will  drive  away  some  who 
of  the  Senate,  and  not  involving  ourselves  in  would  be  willing  to  support  it  as  it  is.  If  an 
reporting  a  biU  that  would  be  defeated  as  the  amendment  in  the  way  of  contraction  is  pro- 
bill  of  tne  last  session  was,  we  presented  early  posed  and  carried  by  a  minority  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  session  resolutions  of  a  general  character  it  will  drive  away  those  who  might  be  willing 
which  stated  these  three  ideas:  First,  the  reso-  to  take  this  measure  as  a  compromise.  The 
lution  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  that  only  question  before  the  Senate  now  is,  whether 
some  definite  step  should  be  taken  toward  spe-  this  is  a  fair  compromise  between  the  ideas  that 
cie  payments.  Then  there  was  the  amend-  have  divided  the  people  of  this  country  and 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  who  now  occu-  the  members  of  the  Senate ;  whether  it  will 
pies  the  chair  (Mr.  Ferry,  of  Michigan)  that  surely  improve  our  currency  while  giving  the 
there  ought  to  be  an  increase  of  the  currency  relief  that  is  hoped  for  by  a  moderate  increase 
without  reference  to  any  plan  of  redemption,  of  the  currency.  Now  I  ask  the  Secretary  to 
Third,  there  was  the  proposition  made  by  the  read  the  bill." 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr^  Bayard)  that  The  Chief  Olerk  read  as  follows : 
measures  should  be  taken  at  once  looking  to  ^  ^  „,,,^  ^  ^j^  g,,^  ^^  ^^,  ^^  Repr^enta^ 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Uoet  of  the  United  StaUt  of  America  in  CoMnsi  tw 

'^  These  propositions  were  discussed,  and  the  aenibled,  That  the  maximum  limit  of  United  States 
committee  were  enlightened  by  that  discussion ;  ^otes  ia  hereby  fixed  at  $882,000,000,  at  which  amount 
at  least  they  obtained  the  opinions  of  members  ^  "^*^  ^^^  ^^^^^  reduced  as  hereinafter  provided, 
of  the  Senate.  Subsequently,  in  the  'course  On  March  26th  Mr.  Merrimon,  of  North 
of  our  investigation,  a  question  about  the  Carolina,  offered  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
125,000,000  section  (section  6  of  the  act  of  bill.  The  discussion  continued  for  some  days, 
July  12,  1870)  came  up,  and  the  committee  as  in  Oommittee  of  the  Whole.  On  the  ques- 
deemed  it  right,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  as-  tion  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  proposed  as 
certain  the  sense  of  the  Senate  as  to  whether  a  substitute,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  ''  I 
they  wished  this  section  carried  into  execution,  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  tiie  fact  that 
As  it  stood  upon  the  statute-book  it  was  a  law  the  only  difference  between  the  substitute  and 
without  force.  It  was  a  law  so  expressed  that  the  bill  as  pending  is  in  one  section  with  regard 
the  Controller  said  he  could  not  execute  it.  to  the  increase  of  the  publiq  debt  That  is  the 
Therefore  the  committee  reported  a  bill  which  only  difference  between  the  two.  They  are  in 
would  have  provided  the  necessary  details  to  Jubc  verba  the  same  except  as  to  that  one  sec- 
carry  into  execution  that  section  of  the  exist-  tion.  The  substitute  now  pending  offered  by 
log  law.  But  in  the  present  temper  of  the  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  differs  only 
public  mind  in  the  Senate  and  in  tbe  country  from  the  text  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
that  bill  waa  discussed,  and  has  been  discussed  in  omitting  that  one  section." 
day  after  day,  without  approaching  the  ques-  Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  said :  **  So  that 
tion  at  alL    During  all  this  time  the  commit-  those  who  vote  for  the  amendment  vote  that 
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there  m&j  be  an  increase  of  the  pablio  debt,  the  greenbacks  at  some  time,  refasing  to  say 

and  those  who  vote  against  it  that  there  shall  any  thing,  but  starting  off  in  the  direction  of 

not."  repudiation;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  come  back 

The  roll-caU  having  been  concluded,  the  re-  gradually.    Tou  will  come  back  with  a  crash  ; 

suit  was  announced — as  follows :  you  will  come  back  with  such  a  crash  as  this 

YEAB-Mewrs.  AIUboii,  Bogy,  Boreman,  Came-  f^^^^'J  ^f  ^^^^^  »^«^°-  /^«  will  come  back 

ron,  Carpenter,  Clayton^oreey,  Ferry  of  Michigan,  through  struggle.     The  day  will  be  long  re- 

Goldthwaite,  Oordon,  Harvey,  Hitohoook,  Ingalls,  membered  by  the  American  people  when  this 

Johnaton,  Lewie,  Logan,  McCreery,  Merrimon,  Mor-  vote  is  cast,  taking  the  Step  we  are  about  to 

ton,  Oglosby,  Patterson,  Pease,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  JRob-  take  " 

ertson,  Spencer,  Tipton,  West,  and  Windom — 29.  -y ' 


Howe,  Jones.  Kelly,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Sareent,  ment.     I  have  voted  steadily  according  to  my 

mTn' an^Vl^lX^^^"'  Sherman,  Stewart,  tliur-  judgment,   which  accords  with  the  judgment 

AMeNT-Messre.   Aliom,   Boatwell,  Brownlow,  J^d  the  interesto  of  those  whom  I  have  the 

Buckingham,  Conover,  Cooper,  Dennis,  Kdmnnds,  honor  m  part  to  represent. 

Ferr^  of  Connecticut,  Flanagan,  Gilbert,  Mitchell,  *^  We  are  now  about  to  do  an  act  which  has 

MorrUI  of  Maine,  Norwood,  Ransom,  Sprague,  Ste-  the  quality  of  novelty.     In  a  time  of  profound 

venson,  Stockton,  and  Wright-19.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  elements  of  prosperity  and 

So  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Merrimon,  as  modi*  productiveness  in  as  great  abundance  as  they 
fied,  was  agreed  to.  ae^ye  ever  been,   with    money  exceptionally 
The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  plentiful,  with  only  that  stagnation  and  hesita- 
amended.  ^^^^  ^^  business  which  is  caused  by  the  appre- 
The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  Senate,  hension  of  what  we  are  now  about  to  do,  we 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  made  are  proposing  to  add  largely  to  the  paper  cur- 
one  amendment  to  the  bill,  the  question  now  is  renoy  of  the  country ;  and  in  doing  that  we  re- 
on  concurring  in  that  amendment  made  as  in  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^Ji  ^^®  slightest,  measure  looking 
Committee  of  the  Whole.''  ^  ^^  present  or  its  ultimate  redemption  or  re- 
Mr.  Oonkling:  **  This  is  inflation,  utter  and  duction  at  any  tune  whatever.     We  are  going 
hurtfid.    Spasmodic  relief  may  come  from  it,  against  all  the  lessons  of  history,  against  all  tho 
temporary  and  apparent  prosperity  may  come  teachings  of  experience,  and  against  all  the  laws 
from  it,  but  it  takes  no  heed  of  the  future  ex-  of  political  economy  which  have  been  evolved 
cept  to  smoothe  the  way  to  degradation,  dis-  ^7  the  observation  and  the  practice  of  life.     I 
aster,  and  distress.  ca^  ^^^7  ©Jiter  against  it  the  protest  of  my 

'*  Without  necessity  or  even  sore  temptation  ^®*®'"  -  ^  i..  .  tt 
to  extenuate  it,  such  a  policy  spurns  the  expe-  Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Upon  the 
rience  of  aU  epochs,  tramples  on  reason  and  measnre  itself  I  have  a  word  to  say.  It  sim- 
rigbt,  and  violates  the  pledged  fMth  of  the  na-  plj  means  that  no  man  of  my  age  shall  ever 
tion  as  attested  by  solemn  and  repeated  acts  of  again  see  in  this  country  that  kind  of  currency 
the  American  people  in  Congress  assembled,  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
by  the  avowals  of  every  department  of  the  Gov-  should  be  the  currency  of  the  Union;  which 
emment,  and  by  the  declarations  in  national  ©very  sound  writer  on  political  economy  the 
convention  of  the  political  party  which  chose  world  over  says  is  the  only  currency  that  de- 
most  of  us  to  the  seats  we  hold,  and  chose  also  frauds  no  man ;  it  means  that  so  long  as  I  shall 
8  Chief  Magistrate  bound  by  his  word  against  live»  and  possibly  long  after  I  shall  be  laid  in 
every  scheme  and  device  of  repudiation  and  the  grave,  this  people  shall  have  nothing  but 
dishonor.  I  mean  so  to  vote  that  by  my  act  an  irredeemable  paper  currency  with  which  to 
the  record  of  Congress  shall  not  palter  'in  a  transact  their  business,  that  currency  which 
double  sense,  and  shall  not  be  stained  by  a  ^as  been  well  described  as  the  most  effective 
trace  of  bad  faith."  invention  that  ever  the  wit  of  man  devised  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said:  "  I  can  add  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field  at  the  expense  of 
nothing  to  this  debate.  I  simply  wanted  to  the  poor  man's  brow.  I  will  have  nothing  to 
'  indicate  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  strug-  do  with  it,  sir." 
gle  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  disaster  until  The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re- 
we  finally  get  back  to  money  that  has  a  real  pur-  *^t  was  announced — as  follows : 
chasing  V£uue,  a  real  measure  of  value  that  the  Tbab— Messrs.  Allison,  Bogy^oreman,  Cameron, 
world  recognizes.  Until  we  get  back  to  sol-  Carpenter^  Clayton,  Dorsey,  Pony  of  Michigan, 
vency  and  honesty  the  struggle  will  be  severe.  Goidthwaite,  Uajvor,  Hitchcock,  Intjalls,  Johnston, 

Tt  lm>k9  afl  if  it  wonld  be  nrotrAct^d   heranfl«  ^^'^i*'  Jf^?^?'  McCreery,  Memraon,  Morton,  Nor- 

11  loOKS  as  II  11  woum  oe  protracrea,  oecause  ^^^^    Oglesbv,  Patterson,  Pease,  Pratt,  Ramsev, 

after  ten  years'  talk  of  gradual  resumption  we  Robertson,  Spencer,  Tipton,  West,  and  Wmdom-2:J. 

find  ourselves  taking  a  leap — not  a  step,  but  a  Nays— Messrs.    Anthony,  Chandler.  Conklini?, 

leap— in  the  other  direction,  refusing  to   say  Cooper,    Crasrin,  Davis,  /enton.    Frelinffhnvsen. 

that  we  mean  any  thing  but  expansion,  refusing  gSn,''ir!e7j^^^^^^^                         t^^^^l^ 

to  say  that  we  mean  any  thmg  but  repudiation  Sar^ent,  Saulsbury,  8chur«,^oott,  Sherman,  Stew- 

of  our  solemn  obligation  that  we  would  redeem  art,  Thurman,  and  Wadleigh— 84. 
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'  ti^^tMCMr  «UM.t«  Mjr  iHijiODd  their 
^  pCfuliiin  w  gold  at  tM  dm  of  ^«lr  ],      .     _, 

wwtld  .Majff  iMAkntptc/  and  nihi  to  fhovaiMa^ 
V  VfaoliUilKoittL  liowever,  m  the  fmg*  valqa  «f  im 
:  BitaanK^ofaB  vidnfia(gold)k4(Mtafliiua  lo##i|kf 


.')  (MffBMQt  laib.be  made  both  fai^aa  i 
u  mMfirlEbethevahMofaieoanaiioy 


t^foHa  of<  tanda.   It  makea  iha 
lnvol«Btai7  gamblw;  for  in  au. 


laBtarf 


1-1- V>',^  '■V-- 


raoalvad.    I  eanealij  reoomm^idiQ  JM, 
ImMIIoii  aa  wflti  inawa  a  mdaal  x^atoru  to.- 
fifftmiammadwx%  an imiaadkitf  afeap  taiflvotijM^^ia 
in  tha  iRalne  or  onrraafi^." 

Laiin  adhare  to  tha  Tlwira  than  aspraaaad. 
t  T'M  ^Botfrn  Daoambcr  ^  t86ft«  tho  Hoaaa  of  Bapra* 
aamtallTea  paaaed  a  raaolvtlgm  oy  »  vota^  tM  yeaa 
\-.  to  •  Am,  «onoiflrrfng>>  in  M  viewa  «f  the  fiaorataiy 
'  of  Iha  tx^avfuf  in  Mation  to  the  neoeaaitj  of  %  oon- 


ITIia  tiat  aot  paaaed  bj  the  Forty-Hrat  Congrait  O0 
«|ia  18th  dajr  ofllarbh,  18^, 


waa  aa  ibilowa : 
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**^ Ji  act  to  ttrengihen  the  public  credit  qf  the  United  plj  I  boo  no  way  open  but  by  the  GoTeinment  houd- 

SUUet,  lOf?  through  the  means  above  given,  and  poMiblj  by 
"  Ar «  enacted,  etc..  That  in  order  to  remove  any  requiring  the  national  bunka  to  aid. 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  die-  I' "  claimed  by  the  advooatee  of  them««iure  bere- 
charge  all  its  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and  with  returiied  that  t^we  la  an  nnequal  dwtnbuuoa 
to  settle  conflicting  questions  and  Interpretations  of  «>f  the  banking  capital  of  the  country.  I  was  Jia- 
the  law,  by  virtul  of  which  auch  obligations  have  Po»«^.^  ^ive  great  weight  to  this  view  of  tbe  ones- 
been  ooitricted,  it  is  hereby  provided  Snd  declared  *">»  aj  A™*  5  ?"*»  onrefleotion,  a  wiU  be  remembered 
that  the  faith  of  the  United  Stotes  is  solemnly  ^^\^  there  still  remains  $4,000,000  of  autlionicd 
pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  of  J>«^-?ote  circulation  assigned  to  States  having  le^s 
all  the  obligatwM  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  «  «'J,?\«'''  ?«<>!»  ^?^  yjj  ^t^:  ^^  addifaon  to  this, 
the  interest-bearing  obligations,  except  in  caaea  the  States  having  less  th«i  their  quote  of  bank  circQ- 
where  the  law  authorising  the  issue  of  any  such  obli-  Jation  have  tlie  option  of  twenty-flve  mUhons  more 
gations  has  expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  be  to  be  taken  from  those  States  havuur  more  than  their 
paid  in  lawful  money,  or  in  other  currency  than  gold  proportion.  When  this  iB  all  taken  up,  or  when 
and  silver,  but  none  of  the  said  interest- bearing  ob-  »P««"  payments  are  lUly  realised,  or  are  m  ranid 
ligations  not  already  due  shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  process  of  restoration,  wiU  be  the  time  to  oonsidur 
before  maturity,  unless  at  auch  times  aa  the  Umted  ***«  question  ot     more  ourreney."  ^P  a  WT 

States  notes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  op-  ^'  °*  W^A-WJ^- 

tion  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  sucJh  time  bonda  of  the        Exxoumra  Mahsiov,  WASHnrorov,  AprU  22, 1874, 

United  States  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  intereat  than         q    ^  ^  gSUi  the  message  was  considered  in 

the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  can  be  sold  atoar  m com.  .,     «  -^F* "  *"***  •***'  *«vow*o«  « •»  ^^^     «  w  «. 

And  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  tJie  Henate.  «  ^.^     , .«  /« 

to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period        The   President  pro  tempore :  "  The  bill  (S. 

for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  No.  617)  to  fix  the  amount  of  United  States 

«>i;i'?  .„  ..    .       1  J      **i.  notes  and  the  circulation  of  national  banks,  and 

Jh'?fK'Si!:dT^r.f.rr?5^tt«  SI  ^r  <,ther  pu.posea.>  now  Wore  the  Senate; 

eariiest  practicable  moment  for  the  redemption  of  and  the  (question  is,  ShaU  tbe  bill  pass,  not- 

the  United  States  notes  in  coin."  withstandmg  the  olgections  of  the  President  of 

A  declaration  contained  in  the  act  of  June  80,1864.  the  United  States?  upon  which  question  the 

created  an  obUgation  that  the  total  amount  of  United  Constitution  requires  that  the  yeas  and  nays 

States  notes  issued,  or  to  be  issued,  should  never  ex-  „.^|,  k«. +«i,^*i      a^n»frv«o  ««  fm.t^^  ^f  r.«.ain<* 

ceed  $400,000,000.    The  amount  in  actual  circulation  «^*^Ln    ^^f  ®^\   Senators  in  fayor  of  pawing 

was  actually  reduced  to  $856,000,000,  at  which  point  the  bill,  not  Withstandmg  the  objections  of  the 

Conflrress  passed  the  act  of  February  4,  1868,  sua-  President  of  the  United  States,  will,  as  their 

pending  the  further  reduction  of  the  currency.    The  names  are  called,  answer  *  yea,*  those  opposed 

Ibrty-four  millions  have  ever  been  regarded  as  a  i  ^    i  ^^  ^^  Secretary  will  call  the  roll." 
reserve,  to  be  used  only  m  case  of  emergency,  such       "mf »  rr    '^^\*'"«»j/    J  u-T^^       ^^a  •»«^- 

as  has  iocurred  on  seveVal  occasions,  an<f  must  occur        The  Question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  navB 

when,  from  any  cause,  revenues  suddenly  fall  below  resulted — ^yeas  84,  nays  80 ;  as  follows : 
expenditures  ;  and  such  a  reserve  is  necessary,  be-        YBAa-Meesrs.  AUiaon,  Bogy,  Boreman,  Cameron, 

cause  the  fractional  ourrencT,  amounting  to  fifty  miU-  Carpenter,  ClaUon,  Cono ver.  fcennis,  Dorsey,  Fernr 

ions,  is  redeemable  m  lenl  tender  on  call.  ^f  Michigan,  Goldthwaite,  (iordon,  fiarvey,  fetch- 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  retura  of  ftjctional  our-  ^^^^   i^  »  ng'  Johnston,  lewis,  Logan,  McCreery, 

rency  for  redemption  is  impossible.    But  let  steps  Merrimon,  Mitchell,  Norwood,  Oglelby,  Patterson, 

"^  ^  taken  for  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  and  it  will  be  p^^.^   p,J**  p„,«aJw  i>^K«.fal«  %«>on^, 


be 


gold  reaches  a  sufficiently  low  point.   With  i^gham,  Chandler,  Contfing,' Origin,   DavSa,  Ed- 

the  amount  of  United  Statos  notes  to  be  issued  per-  mSnds,  Fenton,  #erry  of  Cinneoticut,  Flanagan, 

manently  fixed  within  proner  limits,  and  the  Treaa-  Frelinghuy«en,  Gilbert,  Hager,  Hamilton  of  Min- 

MTj  so  strengthened  as  to  be  able  to  redeem  them  in  ^^^^   'faamUton  of  Tex.:s,^amlin.  Howe,  Jones, 

com  on  demand.  It  will  then  be  safe  to  inaugurate  a  k^jj^  ^^^h  of  Vermont /Sargent,  feoott,  skennsn, 

system  of  free  banlung  with  such  provisions  as  to  gteviison,  Stewart,  Stockton, ^hilrman,  and  Wad- 

makeoompulsoryrademptionof  the  circulating  notes    \q\^\^ 80 

of  the  banlw  in  coin,  or  in  Unitod  States  notes,  them-  iBSBNi-Messrs.  Alcorn,  Brownlow,  Cooper,  Mo^ 

selves  redeemable  and  made  equivalent  to  com.  ^yy   ^f  ^^        Morton,   Kansom,  SanlsbWi  ^^ 

As  a  measure  preparatory  to  free  banking,  or  for  Schuri— 8 

pladnjif  the  Government  in  a  condition  to  redeem  its  '          • 

notes  in  coin  **  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,'*  The  President   pro  tempore  :   ^'  Upon  this 

the  revenues  of  the  country  should  be  increased  so  aa  qnestion  the  yeas  are  84  and  the  navs  are  80. 

i:»'5?°ll;^,^TiS'r;;.'4.t'S^^^^^  htf^'^t'''^'  8enato«  present  not  having 

the  Treasury  in  ffold.  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  Senate  refuses  to 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  any  artificial  method  of  pass  this  bill.^'                                        • 
making  paper-money  equal  to  coin  when  the  coin  is  An  act  was  finally  passed  by  Oongress  which 
not  owned  or  held  ready  to  redeem  the  promises  to  increased  the  legal-tender  notes  $26,000,000. 
pay;  for  paper-money  is  nothing  more  than  prom-  _,     v^i:„u^j  ♦iT^  -^««-«^  ^^  \.^^-h^  ^1*.^  ^it-nn 
i«es  to  pay,  and  is  valuable  exactly  in  proportion  to  f  ^^  abolished  the  reserve  on  bank-note  circu- 
the  amount  of  coin  that  it  ean  be  converted  into,  lation.     Other  sections  were  expected  to  pro- 
While  coin  is  not  used  as  a  ciroulating  medium,  or  dace  an  eqUal  amount  of  contraction, 
the  currency  of  the  country  is  not  convertible  into  it  __«« 
at  par,  it  becomes  an  article  of  commeree  as  much  as 

any  other  product.    The  surplus  will  seek  a  foreign  In  the  Honse,  on  Deoember  18,  1878,  Mr. 

market  as  will  any  other  surplus.    The  balance  of  Butler,  of  Massaohnsetts,  from  the  Oommittee 

trade  hw  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.    Duties  ^^    Judiciarv,  reported  a  bill  to  protect  all 

on  imports  beiiiff  required  in  com,  creates  a  limited  ...           .     ^v   ." '    •  *ii        j   i       i      .  u*       tk^ 

demand  for  ^IJ.    Aout  enough  to  satisfy  that  de-  citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rights.    The 

mond  remains  in  the  country.    To  increase  this  sup-  bill  provided  that  whoeveri  bemg  a  corporauoB 
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or  DAtoral  person  and  owner,  or  in  charge  of  it ;  and  that  is  applying  the  remedies  and  pen- 

aor  public  inn,  or  of  anj  place  of  public  amnse-  alties  under  those  transactions  of  the  civil  rights 

meat  or  entertainment  for  which  a  license  from  bill  of  1866. 

snr  legal  aathority  is  required,  or  of  any  line        "  Now,  then,  who  shall  say  that  this  bill 

of  suge-eoaobea,  railroad,  or  other  means  of  ought  not  to  pass?    What  is  the  ground  of 

public  carriage  of  passengers  or  freight,  or  of  possible  opposition  to  it?    Whether  right  or 

anj  cemetery  or  other  benevolent  institution,  wrong,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  result  of 

or  aajr  public  school  supported  in  whole  or  in  the  late  war  has  beeA  that  every  person  born 

part  St  puUio  expense  or  by  endowment  for  on  the.  soil,  or  duly  naturalized,  is  a  citizen 

jisUic  use,  should  make  any  distinction  as  to  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 

ftdmiadon  or  accommodation  therein  of  any  cit-  privilegea,  and  immunities  of  a  citizen.    All 

izeo  of  the  United  States  because  of  race,  col-  legislation,   therefore,  that  seeks  to  deprive 

or,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  should,  a  well-behaved  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 

on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  any  privilege  or  immunity  to  be  enjoyed,  and 

$1(>0  Dor  more  than  $5,000  for  each  offense;  which  he  is  entitled  to  enjoy  in  common  with 

and  the  person  or  corporation  so  offending  other  citizens,  is  against  constitutional  enact- 

sboold  be  liable  to  the  citizens  thereby  injured  ment.    But  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  great 

in  dsmsges  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  point  to  be  taken  against  this  bill  by  its  oppo- 

debt  nents.    They  will  say  that  it  is  an  invasion  of 

The  second  section  provided  that  offenses  State  rights ;  that  the  citizens  ought  to  be  left 

Qoder  this  act,  and  actions  to  recover  damages,  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  affairs  in  their 

might  be  prosecuted  before  any  territorial,  dis-  own  way ;  that  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 

trict,  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  bav-  resolutions  of  1798,  and  that  it  is  in  accordance 

ing  jorisdiction  of  crimes  at  the  place  where  with  the  well-understood  doctrines  upon  which 

the  offense  was  charged  to  have  been  conunit-  this  confederation  of  States  was  founded. 
ted«  S8  wen  as  in  the  district  where  the  parties        '*  I  know,  I  thuik,  as  well  as  I  know  any 

might  reside,  as  now  provided  by  law.  other  portion  of  human  knowledge,  the  length, 

Kr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  said :   **  I  de-  breadth,  and  extent  of  State  rights,  and  I  am 

m  briefly  to  explain  to  the  House  the  thesis  content  to  uphold  them  everywhere ;  but  I  am 

on  vbich  this  bill  proceeds.     It  is  perhaps  not  content  to  uphold  State  wrongs,  and  th^re 

snfiiciently  explained  in  the  titie— '  A  bill  to  is  the  distinction  I  take.    No  State  has  a  right 

protect  sll  citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  to  pass  any  law  which  inhibits  the  full  exgoy- 

rights.'    The  bill  gives  to  no  man  any  rights  ment  of  all  the  rights  she  gives  to  her  citizens 

which  he  has  not  by  law  now«  unless  some  by  discriminating  against  any  class  of  them 

hostile  6tate  statnte  has  been  enacted  against  provided  they  offend  no  law ;  and  while  from 

him.   He  has  no  right  by  this  bill  except  what  my  teaching  and  from  my  belief  I  am  an  old 

every  member  on  this  floor  and  every  man  in  State-rights  Democrat,  yet  State  rights  are  one 

this  District  has,  and  every  man  in  New  £ng-  thing  and  State  wrongs  are  another,  and  State 

bod  has,  and  every  man  in  England  has  by  the  wrongs  must  yield  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

ccMnmoD  law  and  tiie  civil  law  of  the  country.  United  States. 

Let  08  examine  it  for  a  moment.    Every  man        *'  Why,  sir,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

hu  8  right  to  go  into  a  public  inn.    Every  black  or  white,  places  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  a 

iiun  has  a  right  to  go  into  any  place  of  public  foreign  country,  say  England,  for  instance,  and 

amoaement  or  entertainment  for  which  a  li-  is  there  deprived  of  his  common  rights  by  force, 

eeoM  by  legal  antiiority  is  required.    He  has  a  the  whole  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Army 

nght  to  ride  in  *  any  line  of  stage-coaches,  ridl-  and  Navy,  can  be  brought  to  bear,  and  ought  to 

foad,  or  other  means  of  public  carriage  of  pas-  be  brought  to  bear,  and  will  be  brought  to  bear 

^mn  or  freighti'  and  to  be  buried  in  any  to  protect  him.     ^  I  am  an  American  citizen  * 

public  cemetery ;  or  he  has  a  right  in  any  *  oth-  is  now  a  prouder  cry  than  was  ^  I  am  a  Roman 

^r  beoeTolent  institutions  or  any  public  school  citizen,'  when  it  was  uttered  by  the  apostie 

(opported  in  whole  or  in  part  at  public  ex-  Paul  in  his  defense  against  unjust  imprison- 

P«QK  or  by  endowment  for  public  use' — ^that  ment    A  greater  power  than  Home  is  behind 

^  while  he  behaves  himself  and  pays  the  requi-  him  with  men,  money,  and  political  power,  and 

sit(;  cost,  charges,  and  fees ;  and  he  has  a  right  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  with  the  deter- 

of  action  now  against  every  man  who  interferes  mination  to  enforce  all  in  his  behalf 
with  that  right  unless  there  is  some  state  of        *^  Now,  shall  it  be  said  that  it  is  only  on  the 

hostile  legishition.  soil  of  the  United  States  where  a  citizen  can- 

**Kow,  then,  we  propose  simply  to  give  to  not  have  that  power  exerted  in  his  behalf?  All 

whoever  has  this  right  ti^en  away  from  him  over  the  world  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection 

the  means  of  overriding  that  state  of  hostile  ofthat  power,  except  where?  Except  if  a  State 

Mdation,  and  of  punishing  the  man  who  takes  can  inhibit  it  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States, 

thit  right  away  from  him.    This  is  the  whole  and  under  the  flag  which  he  or  his  father  or 

^  that  Un.    There  is  an  amendment  offered  his  children  have  shed  their  blood  to  defend 

hr  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moray)  and  perpetuate  as  a  symbol  of  the  glory,  tho 

vhieh  I  am  inclined  to  accept,  or,  at  least,  to  honor,  and  the  power  of  his  country.    I  say, 

permit  a  vote  of  the  House  to  be  taken  upon  sir,  that,  the  Constitution  having  given  equal 
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rights  to  all  men,  no  State,  no  man,  no  pow-  traliam  step  bj  step  so  rapidlj  and  steadily 
er,  no  potentate  on  earth,  has  a  right  to  take  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  States 
away  or  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  those  rights,  will  oocnpy  the  same  relation  to  the  Gener- 
Whether  it  was  wise  or  not  to  have  given  these  al  Government  that  the  counties  bear  to  the 
equal  rights  is  a  question  which  no  man  can  States.  Ten  years  ago  that  suggestion  met 
answer  to-day,  because  we  are  trying  an  en-  with  ridicule  only  from  men  of  all  parties. 
tirely  new  experiment  in  government  Rome  *^  I  object  further  to  this  biU,  becanse  this 
threw  her  laws  all  over  the  world,  but  kept  coercive  legislation,  which  seeks  to  pat  the 
her  citizenship  in  Latium.  She  held  by  force  colored  population  of  the  States  of  the  South 
her  colonies  and  gave  them  her  laws,  but  she  into  the  common  schools  with  the  white  cbil- 
held  on  to  the  birthright  of  citizenship,  and  it  dren,  will  not  only  be  no  advantage  to  them, 
was  sold  only  by  corrupt  emperors  at  a  great  but  will  be  a  positive  ii^ury,  and  will  only  be 
price.  We  are  trying  the  other  experiment  of  available  when  men  who  are  seeking  to  drive 
a  republic.  Rome  failed ;  we  nuiy  fail ;  but  party  politics  at  the  point  of  the  b^onet  will 
ours  is  the  other  and  correlative  experiment,  make  disturbances  there,  and  will  seek  to  en- 
We  take  in  nations  or  parts  of  nations ;  we  force  martial  law  because  the  behests  of  Con* 
take  in  peoples  or  parts  of  peoples  wholly  di-  gress  are  not  obeyed,  and  thus  carry  the  elec* 
verse  from  us ;  and  instead  of  throwing  our  tions  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  for  the  man 
laws  over  them  and  holding  them  by  force,  we  they  want  to  elect  against  the  popular  wilL 
have  always  given  to  them  equal  rights  of  citi-  ^*  I  object  to  this  bill  because  the  Oonstita- 
zenship  with  us  and  rights  of  self-government;  tion  of  the  United  States  and  all  its  amend- 
andnotonly  the  right  of  governing  themselves,  ments  are  violated  by  its  provisions.  This 
but  of  assisting  in  governing  us.  This  great  question  has  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
experiment,  for  the  first  time  tried  in  the  his-  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
tory  of  the  world,  has  not  yet  been  concluded  tribunal,  as  I  read  the  decision,  has  decided  in 
so  that  any  man  can  say  with  certainty  that  it  the  late  case  fcoxa.  New  Orleans,  that  these 
is  the  very  summit  of  human  wisdom.  Certain  rights  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  corporations, 
it  is,  however,  that  it  is  the  best  emanation  of  and  in&rentially  to  common  schools,  are  not  em- 
human  wisdom  yet  shown  in  government,  with  braced  in  the  powers  confided  to  Congress  by 
the  best  results,  and  it  is  going  forward  as  the  the  constitutional  amendments.  Under  the  aa- 
missionary  idea  of  liberty  and  equality  in  the  thority  to  enforce  the  amendments  by  appro- 
world  with  the  high  hopes  of  every  patriot  priate  legislation,  these  are  not  rights  guaran- 
and  every  well-wisher  of  his  country  for  its  teed  by  toem,  or  rights  about  which  Congress 
success.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  has  authority  to  legislate, 
every  thing  we  may  that  that  success  shall  be  ^^  Massachusetts,  to-day,  does  not  allow  a  man 
achieved,  that  no  prejudice  against  race  or  to  vote  in  the  State  unless  he  can  read  the  oon- 
color  shall  prevail  for  a  moment  in  any  quarter  stitution  in  the  English  language  and  write  his 
of  the  country.  When  a  man  is  a  citizen  he  name.  If  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  the  exer- 
springs  up  to  the  high  plane  of  citizenship ;  cise  of  their  constitutional  authority,  should  do 
and  standing  upon  that  plane  he  is  the  equal  as  Massachusetts  has  done — should  amend  their 
of  every  other  citizen,  whatever  may  have  constitution  by  incorporating  such  a  proposi- 
been  his  former  condition  of  nationality,  race,  tion — ^not  one  negro  in  a  hundred  in  the  State 
or  color,  and  he  must  have  all  his  rights  se-  of  Kentucky  could  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 
cured  to  him  inviolate.  This  is  the  ground  on  We  have  not  done  so ;  we  have  not  thought  of 
which  we  present  this  bill  to  the  House  and  doing  it,  because  we  have  endeavored,  in  good 
the  country,  and  we  insist  that  whatever  there  faith,  to  give  those  negroes,  ignorant  as  they 
may  have  been  in  State  rights  in  olden  times,  are,  the  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
there  is  now  no  right  in  any  State  to  baffle  or  fifteenth  amendment.  Under  such  a  provi- 
abate  one  jot  or  tittle  any  constitutional  right  sion  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
of  equality  in  the  civil  and  legal  privileges  of  negroes,  who  were  slaves  in  my  State  seven 
the  meanest  citizen  of  the  republic.^*  ZS^^  ^^)  would  be  excluded  from  the  polls. 
Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said:  ^*  Mr.  Speaker,  We  could,  if  we  saw  fit,  prescribe  other  qoali- 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  on  this  side  of  fications  for  the  exercise  of  suffirage  or  the 
the  House  opposes  this  bill  because  he  wants  qualification  for  office. 

the  negro  race  oppressed,  because  he  desires  **  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

to  see  them  deprived  of  education  or  of  any  as  I  before  remarked,  very  recently  considerc^l 

other  right  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Const!-  these  questions  in  the  slaughter-house  cases ;  it 

tution  and  laws.    But  many  of  us  do  object,  oarefuUy  examined  the  bearings  of  the  oonsti- 

and  I  for  one,  to  the  usurpation  by  Congress  tutional  amendments  on  this  subject.   The  foar> 

of  authority  over  matters  that  belong  exclu-  teenth  amendment,  as  is  well  known,  did  not 

sively  to  the  States,  prescribing  severe  penal-  allow  to  colored  men  the  right  to  vote,  and 

ties  to  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  United  that  was  controlled  by  State  laws,  notwith- 

States;  to  enforce  laws  which  are  violative,  as  standing  all  the  rights  conferred  by  former 

I  believe,  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  amendments,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 

peoi)le  thereof.    We  are  approaching  consoli-  to  pass  the  fifteenth  amendment.    The  foor- 

dation  fast  enough.    We  are  drifting  into  cen-  teenth  amendment  provides  as  follows : 
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Sioiov  1.  All  persons  bom  or  nataralixed  in  the  emments  to  eaoh  otber  and  of  both  these  govermnents 

rQiudStAteSfaoasabjecttothejuriadiotion  thereof,  to  the  people,  the  argument  has  a  force  that  1b  ir- 

kre  eitiieos  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  resistible,  in  the  absence  of  language  whioh  expresses 

wherein  they  reside.    No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  such  a  purpose  too  clearly  to  i^mit  of  doubt. 
titv  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 

tofliiiesof  oitaens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  »<  The  whole  spirit  and  bearing  of  the  deci- 

m  Sufce  deprive  any  person  of  Ufe,  liberty,  or  prop-  gj^n  is  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 

eiTT,  Without  due  prooess  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any    ^^„  ^JTL^^^a   ^.^4.^ c  i  *•  *       j 

^;^n  within  its  jiisdiction  the  ^ual  protection  oY  now  proposed,  matters  of  regulation  as  to  ed- 

the  Uw».  ncation,  local  corporations,  and  their  rights  and 

privileges,  being  subjects  which  bear  only  on 

'•  Xow,  what  does  the  court  say  in  comment-  the  individual  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  not 

ifig  upon  the  amendment  ?  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

;'Let  me  read  a  few  paragraphs  firom  the  "  But  it  is  now  proposed  to  legislate  in  Con- 

^pii^(Hi:  gress  as  to  matters  such  as  the  regulation  of 

The  next  observation  is  more  important  in  view  of  corporations,  inns,  endowed  seminaries  of  leam- 

the  argnmenu  of  counsel  in  the  present  case.    It  is  iug,  and  how  school  funds  shall  be  distributed, 

tLii  the  distinction  betweeen  cituenship  of  the  Uni-  ^1^  to  compel  all  children,  white  or  black,  to 

l^iTTod'cLtlX^^^^^  attend  school  together     That  is  a  matterVor 

citiien  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  oltisen  otate  legislation,  and  Uongress  has  no  right  to 

oft  State,  bat  an  important  element  is  necessary^  to  interfere  with  it.    Surely,  sir,  the  people  could 

<xDTert  the  former  into  the  latter.    He  must  reside  establish  schools  in  any  of  the  States  which  none 

within  the  State  to  make  him  a  citiaen  of  it,  but  it  is  ^^^  ^^jte  females  should  attend  or  that  none 

0!LTnece»8ary  thai  he  should  be  born  or  naturalued  x^„^  «,i>;*^  «,«i^  -i^r.«i;i  ^*^^^a    ^-^a  ^;»K4.  a^ 

k  ie  Unite/ States  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Union.  '>^^  ^'^i**  ^^^^  should  attend,  and  might  do 

I:  is  onite  clear,  then,  that  there  is  a  citizenship  the  same  for  colored  males  and  females.    That 

of  the  United  States  and  a  citizenship  of  a  State  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  colored  popu- 

Thich  are  distinet  from  each  other,  and  which  de-  lation  having  their  proportion  of  the  taxes  col- 

^iTdivS'''  Characteristics  or  circumstance!  ^^^^  ^  ^  expended  in  the  education  of  col- 

We  think  this  dUtinction  and  its  explicit  recogni-  J^ed  children.    We  in  Kentucky  have  a  right, 

ti'}Q  in  this  amendment  of  great  weight  in  this  ar«  I  say,  to  arrange  separate  schools  for  them, 

piment,  because  the  next  paramph  of  this  same  wherein  they  will  get  their  equal  rights.    I  sup- 

kciinn  which  is  the  one  mainW  relied  on  bv  the  poae  no  man  will  contend  that  in  any  school  in 

pUmtiffs  m  error,  speaks  only  of  privileges  and  iml  g^^^^  established  expressly  for  the  educa- 

mumtiesofcitizensoftheUnited  States,  and  does  not  -^z  "•«"«'» '^«"«*»"*"^  «a4/i«oo.j  *«»   vu«  wuva 

speak  ofthoseofcitizensofthe  several  States.    The  "^^  <>*  females,  any  male  negro  shall  have 

a^'ument,  however,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  rests  the  right  to  force  himself  where  no  white 

vbllr  on  the  assumption  that  the  citizenship  is  the  male  can  go.    The  principle  may  be  extended 

uoe  and  the  privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  even  that  far  hereafter  if  Congress  enters  upon 

^t^:tVe"•  '?No"sute  shaU  make  or  enforce  ^his  character  of  legislation     The  effect  of  try- 

wj  law  Which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im-  "ig  to  force  the  colored  children  among  the 

mamties  of  citizens  of  the  United  StatnV    It  is  a  whites  will  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  negro, 

i-ttle  remarkable,  if  this  dause  was  intended  as  a  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  of  positive  ininry. 

F^?.l!^^V*'*hi^''^*''fl5f®iS?^?f?'^'^*'u^  v^^'"  Men  make  a  mistake  when  they  think  coer- 

WiTt  power  of  his  own  State,  that  the  term  "  citizen  .^^  .^  ^x,^  -..^•yv^«;^*^  ««^  i^w^^si,-.*^  ««^,^««^ 

of  the  State  "  should  be  left  out  when  it  is  so  care-  ®"l^  '?  J*»®  appropriate  and  legitimate  province 

f«JlT  oaed,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  *•*•  citizens  0^  legislation.     Something  is  due  even  to  the 

of  the  United  States,"  in  the  very  sentence  which  prejudices  of  men ;    something  is  due  to  the 

precedes  it.   It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that  the  views  which  State  Legislatures  may  entertain ; 

»^'Sih7pSSSSl''*^  "^^     ^^^^^  ^^  whenever  Congress  undertakes  to  take 

Of  the  pirSiges'and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  control  of  the  States  and  to  deprive  them  of 

tjie  United  Sutes,  and  of  the  privileges  and  immuui-  power,  either  from  spite  or  any  other  cause,  it 

t.fcj  of  the  citiseni  of  the  State,  and  what  they  re-  is  acting  unwisely,  because  it  tends  to  destroy 

•pctiveiy  are,  we  will  presentlv  consider ;  but  we  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  common-school  sys- 

?;W/t'h2:^.rUOT^?oS»rnhi  tem  by  making  people  loathe  and  despise  in- 

Fdenl  Constitution,  and  that  the  hitter,  whatever  stead  of  love  and  chensh  it. 

they  may  be,  are  not  intended  to  have  any  additional  "When  you  undertake,  by  your  legislation 

pr«t«-ction  by  this  paragraph  of  the  amendment.    If.  here,  to  force  white  and  black,  male  and  fe- 

bmitlw  .^?  difference  between  the  privileges  and  ^aie  into  the  same  school,  the  men  who  have 

samanitiesbelongingto  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  „«,^ili.  „«i  ^^a.  „^„j  ^\^^\L  «v;i^,^«  .  v„*  4.1,^ 

«8ach,«ndthose  belonging  to  the  citizen  of  the  Stnte  ^^^^*^  ^^".,?^*  ^^^  ^T^  children  ;  but  the 

»*  Mich,  the  latter  must  rest  for  their  security  and  poor  n^an  Will  be  compelled  to  send  his  or  Jet 

pr^tuction  where  they  have  heretofore  rested,  for  them  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  which 

1«^  5"  "i^***?^^^*^  ^J  ^^^  paragraph  of  the  will  be  the  alternative  chosen  in  most  instances. 

rih«Sl*^L L!«lS!i*7i?'  "  «  t^e  cf«  Jefoje  You  will  force,  in  all  the  States  where  there  is 

08,  loese  consequences  are  so  serious,  so  far-reach-  «              1     ^  j           1  *5  «     n  4.1.      1  -n  j    • 

b«  and  pervsd\ng,  so  great  a  departure  from  the  *  ^*''»®  colored  population,  all  the  skilled  m- 

ttrufture  and  spirit  of  our  institutions ;  when  the  dustiy  of  other  parts  of  the  world  away  from 

^7(«tU  to  fetter  and  degrade  the  State  governments  us,  because  men  who  are  poor  and  desire  to 

&r  iahjeciing  them  to  the  control  of  Congress  in  the  come  among  us  will  not,  when  they  see  their 

MSr,:f^^Z•t*"oX2?^anTa^.•SS^.*r^  richer  white  neighbors  sending  their  children 

»f«r;  when,  in  fact,  it  radically  changes  the  whole  *o  pnvate  schools  or  to  Other  States,  where 

u»>7  of  the  reUtions  ot  the  State  and  Federal  Gov-  they  can  send  their  children  nowhere  but  to  be 
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with  the  colored  children.    Yon  will  destroy  preferred  to  wait  until  I  should  have  had  a  M 
the  public  schools  altogether,  and  will  not  bene-  exposition  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
fit  the  colored  people  by  doing  it.    If  there  was  other  side  of  the  House.    I  know,  sir,  that 
no  question  as  to  your  power — ^if  the  Constitu-  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  professed  a 
tion  of  the  United  States  gave  to  you  the  au-  great  deal  of  friendship  for  the  race  to  which 
thority — ^it  would  be  impolitio  and  unwise  to  I  belong ;  and  in  the  last  presidential  election 
force  it  to  that  extent.    It  is  this  question  in  they  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  ac- 
regard  to  schools  that  I  look  at  with  tiie  most  cord  to  the  negroes  of  this  country  all  the 
serious  apprehension,  though  the  other  provi*  rights  that  were  given  to  other  citizens.    I  aro 
sionsof  the  bill  are  equally  vicious  in  principle,  somewhat  surprised  to  perceive  that  on  this 
Does  any  gentleman  upon  this  floor  think  that  occasion,  when  the  demand  is  made  upon  Con- 
any  intelligent  man  representing  a  Southern  gress  by  the  people  to  guarantee  those  rights  | 
State  wants  to  keep  the  colored  people  of  the  to  a  race  heretofore  oppressed,  we  should  find  ; 
South  in  ignorance  ?    If  he  does  he  is  grievously  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  taking  another  ' 
mistaken.  view  of  the  case  from  that  which  they  pro-  i 
*^  No,  sir ;  if  he  had  no  higher  motive  than  fessed  in  the  past.    The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
his  own  interest,  he  would  endeavor  by  every  tucky  (Mr.  Beck)  has  taken  a  legal  view  of 
means  in  his  power  to  improve  them  mentally  this  question,  and  he  is  undoubtedlj  capable 
and  morally ;  and  the  States  are  rapidly  devel-  of  taking  that  view.    I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
oping  means  to  do  so,  as  rapidly  as  can  be  ex-  consequently  I  cannot  take  a  le^  view  of  this  | 
pected.    They  are  straining  every  nerve  to  fur-  matter,  t)r  perhaps  I  cannot  view  it  through  ! 
nish  them  the  means  of  education,  to  make  the  same  optics  that  he  does.    I  view  it  in  the 
them  industrious,  to  make  them  honest,  to  make  light  of  the  Constitution — ^in  the  light  of  the 
them  understand  the  great  duties  imposed  on  amendments  that  have  been  made  to  that  Con- 
them  by  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  stitution ;  I  view  it  in  the  light  of  humanity ; 
in  their  altered  condition.     No  matter  what  I  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  progress  and  civil- 
may  have  been  his  views  of  the  policy  of  those  ization  which  are  now  rapidly  marching  over 
changes,  now  that  they  are  the  fundamental  this  country.    We,  sirs,  would  not  ask  of  this 
law,  no  man  desires  to  restore  the  former  state  Congress  as  a  people  that  they  should  legislate 
of  things.    Every  man  is  desirous  of  seeing  that  for  us  specifically  as  a  class  if  we  could  only  ^ 
the  interests  of  the  colored  people  are  pro*  have  those  rights  which  this  bill  is  designed  to 
moted ;    that  their  intelligence  shall  be  in-  give  us  accorded  us  without  this  enactment, 
creased ;  and  that  all  the  elements  which  will  I  can  very  well  understand  the  opposition  to 
make  them  more  virtuous  citizens  than  they  this  measure  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
were  shall  be  given  them  in  abundance.  of  the  House,  and  especially  of  those  who  oome 
^^  Why,  sir,  if  Congress  takes  this  step,  it  is  from  the  South.    They  have  a  feeling  against 
the  entering  wedge  to  take  absolute  control  the  negro  in  this  country  that  I  suppose  will 
over  education  everywhere.    Tour  courts  will  never  die  out.    They  have  an  antipathy  against 
have  to  watch  the  States,  and  will  have  to  that  race  of  people,  because  of  their  loyalty  to 
punish  the  wrongs  done,  and  the  colored  peo-  this  Gk>vemment,  and  because  at  the  very  time 
pie  will  be  driven  on  and  on  as  demagogues  when  they  were  needed  to  show  their  man- 
arise  wanting  their  votes,  and  they  will  be  hood  and  valor  they  came  forward  in  defense 
brought  here  to  hold  conventions  and  make  of  the  flag  of  the  country  and  assisted  in  crush- 
demands  of  Congress,  untU  there  is  no  telling  ing  out  the  rebellion.    They,  sir,  would  not 
where  the  strife  will  end.  give  to  the  colored  man  the  right  to  vote  or 
"  I  suppose  there  are  gentlemen  on  this  floor  the  right  to  euioy  any  of  these  immunities 
who  would  arrest,  imprison,  and  fine  a  young  which  are  ei^oyed  by  other  citizens,  if  it  had 
woman  in  any  State  of  the  South  if  she  were  a  tendency  to  make  them  feel  their  manhood| 
to  refuse  to  marry  a  negro  man  on  account  of  and  elevate  them  above  the  ordinary  way  of 
color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  life.    So  long  as  he  makes  himself  content 
in  the  event  of  his  making  her  a  proposal  of  with  ordinary  gifts,  why,  it  is  all  well ;  but 
marriage,  and  her  refusing  on  that  ground,  when  he  aspires  to  be  a  man,  when  he  seeksi 
That  would  be  depriving  him  of  a  right  he  had  to  have  the  rights  accorded  him  that  other  citi>| 
under  the  amendment,  and  Congress  would  be  zens  of  the  country  ex\joy,  then  he  is  asking 
asked  to  take  it  up,  and  say,  ^  This  insolent  too  much,  and  such  gentlemen  as  the  gentleman, 
white  woman  must  be  taught  to  know  that  it  fjrom  Kentucky  are  not  willing  to  grant  it." 
is  a  misdemeanor  to  deny  a  man  marri^e  be-        Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  said :  "  I  am  op-| 
cause  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  posed  to  the  passage  of  this  measure,  or  any 
servitude ;  *  and  Congress  will  be  urged  to  say  one  kindred  to  it,  even  if  any  of  the  rights| 
after  a  while  that  that  sort  of  thing  must  be  proposed  to  be  secured  by  it  were  properly^ 
put  a  stop  to,  and  your  conventions  of  colored  just  in  themselves,  because  of  the  want  of: 
men  will  come  here  asking  you  to  enforce  that  the  necessary  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
right."  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  apply  the  appro- 
Mr.  Rainey,  of  South  Carolina,  said :  "  Mr.  priate  remedy  by  the  enactment  of  any  such 
Speaker,  I  did  not  expect  to  participate  in  this  law  as  this  bill  proposea    I  presume  that  it 
debate  at  this  early  period ;  and  I  would  have  will  not  be  assuming  too  much  to  take  it  for 
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granted  that  it  will  be  admitted  \>j  everj  amendment  and  the  second  section  of  the  fif- 
member  of  the  House  that  the  powers  of  Con-  teenth,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject- 
gress  are  speoifio  as  well  as  limited,  and  that  matter  of  the  body  of  each  amendment,  re- 
all  the  powers  which  Congress  can,  legislatiTc-  spectively,  their  dear  meaning  and  import  are 
Ij  or  otherwise,  rightfully  exercise  are  held  by  to  provide  security  to  the  colored  race  in  the 
delegation  from  the  people  of  the  seyeral  States  ei^oyment  of  the  priyileges,  immnnities,  and 
of  the  Union.  Where,  then,  in  the  Oonstitn-  rights  so  declared,  in  the  same  way  and  in  like 
tion  is  to  be  foond  the  power  which  anthorizes  manner  as  was  provided  for  the  security  of  Uke 
the  passage  of  this  measure  ?  The  power  un-  privileges,  immunities,  and  rights  of  the  citi- 
der  which  it  is  claimed,  as  I  understand  it,  is  zens  of  the  several  States,  respectively,  by  the 
derived  cbiefiy  from  the  first  and  fifth  sections  Constitution  before  this  amendment,  and  that 
of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment.  It  is  no  other  remedy  for  a  violation  of  the  prohibi- 
tme,  in  this  connection,  I  have  frequently  seen  tions  on  State  action  in  either  of  these  amend- 
reference  made,  also,  to  the  fifteenth  article  of  ments  was  contemplated  than  such  as  existed 
uneDdment  To  see  how  far  the  power  is  sus-  for  like  violations  of  like  prohibitions  anterior 
Uioed  by  the  claim,  we  must  therefore  look  to  the  amendments.  The  exercise  of  no  new 
into  the  purport  and  meaning  of  both  these  ar-  power  was  conferred  by  either  of  these  new 
tides  of  amendment  as  they  stand,  without  amendments.  The  denial  of  the  exercise  of 
anr  consideration  at  this  time  as  to  their  his-  any  number  of  powers  by  the  United  States, 
torj,  or  how  they  became  incorporated  into  severally,  does  not,  most  certainly,  confer  its 
the  organic  law  of  the  Union.  exercise   upon  the  Congress  of  the  States. 

*'The  two  sections  of  the  fourteenth  article  Neither  of  these  amendments  confers,  bestows^ 

referred  to  are  in  tiie  following  words :  or  even  declares,  any  rights  at  all  to  citizens  of 

AmcLi  XIV.  Section  1.  All  persona  boni  or  Bat-  ^^  United  States,  or  to  any  class  whatever. 

unlized  in  the  United  States,  and  suhjeot  to  the  ju-  Upon  the  colored  race  they  neither  confer,  be- 

risdictlon  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  stow,  nor  declare  civil  rights  of  any  character ; 

indofthe  State  whereto  they  reside.    No  State  shall  j^^^  ^y^j^  the  right  of  franchise.     They  only 

mtke  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  ^^_v:j  xv^  a*^*«?  ^m^^  ^;a^.;Tr^{Tiof;n»  lU  *\.^im 

prhrUeges  or  immuities  of  citizens  of  the  United  ^^^^^^  ^?  States  from  discriminating  m  their 

butw ;  nor  shell  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  laws  against  the  colored  race  m  the  bestow- 

li&,liberty,orproperty,  without  due  process  of  law;  ment  of  such  rights  as  they  may  severally 

i»r  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  deem  best  to  bestow  Upon  their  own  citizens, 

equal  protection  of  the  laws.  ••  •                     Whatever  rights  they  grant  to  other  citizens 

^.5.  The  GongresB  shall  have   poww  to   en-  ^,  ^|,  ^  .   k^  j««:  ^  ♦«  ♦i**.  ^r.^^^A  *««^  ^^  « 

force,  bT  appropriate  legialation,  the  provisions  of  »hall  not  be  denied  to  the  colored  race  as  a 

tliia  artide.      '^         ^           ^        "  class.    This  IS  the  whole  of  the  matter.    Ihe 

uc   *i       A  o       J  ^     *av     -*•  1    ^^v    ^^  question  then  is,  how  can  Congress  enforce  a 

.  l^f^^-^  '°^*  "k*?  '^^l*'^}^  proUbition  of  tSe  exercise  of  these  powers  by 

anamber  of  different  «abJeo^not  atallger-  ^  g^^^,    jj^,^  assuredly  in  the  iame  way 

^1^  'St'"*l^**!i;iT^*^*i"*T-  *  11     •  they  enforced  or  provided  for  violations  of 

w^    fifteenth  article  is  in  the  fbUowing  jjj^/  prohibitions  interior  to   these  amend- 

^^'  ments. 

r/^^-.^-o?^^-'P*i!^??*''/i?^*'??~  "The   proper   remedies  before  were,  and 

of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  ^^^  ^^^  i^*i:««  i>„4.  av^  i^A.^^^^4.^  ^^^  ^««*o 

abrid^  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  now  are,  nothing  but  the  judgment*  of  courts, 

soc'uiuofrsee,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi-  to   be  rendered   m    such  way  as  Congress 

t^^^  might  provide,  declaring  any  State  acts  in 

Sec  1  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  violation  of  the  prohibitions  to  be  null  and  of 

tkamide  by  appropriate  le^latlon.  ^^  ^f^^^  because  of  their  being  in  violation 

"The  reading  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  this  covenant  between  the  States  as  set 
shows  it  has  no  application  whatever  to  the  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
object  Its  main  object  was  to  deny  to  both  No  new  power  over  this  matter  of  a  diflTerent 
Congress  and  the  States  the  exercise  of  a  cer-  nature  or  character  from  that  previously  dele- 
te power.  gated  over  like  subjects  was  intended  to  be  con- 

"  And  as  to  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth,  ferred  by  the  concluding  sections  of  either  the 

&Q  I  have  to  say  here  is  that  it  very  clearly  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  article  of  amendment. 

appears  from  its  words  that  it  has  but  two  ob-  No  such  thing  as  the  tremendous  power  of  ex- 

j^:t3.    These  were,  first,  to  declare  the  col-  ercising  general  municipal  as  well  as  criminal 

^ed  race  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  legislation  over  the  people  of  the  several  States 

ud  of  the  States,  respectively,  in  which  they  could  have  been  dreamed  of  by  the  proposers 

i^'ie ;  and,  secondly,  to  prohibit  the  States,  of  these  amendments.    Such  a  construction 

K^erally,  from  denying  to  the  class  of  citizens,  would  entirely  upset  the  whole  fabric  of  the 

M  declared,  the  same  privileges,  immunities.  Government,  the  maintenance  of  which  in  its 

tod  civil  rights  which  were  secured  to  the  citi-  integrity  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  war. 

zens  of  the  several  States,  respectively,  and  of  If  the  construction  upon  which  this  bill  rests 

t^e  United  States,  by  the  Constitution  as  it  be  a  true  construction,  then  you  have  power 

^t>od  before  citizenship  to  die  colored  race  to  prosecute  and  punish  all  those  in  Georgia 

^•^  declared  by  this  amendment.  and  other  States,  numbering  not  only  thou- 

''As  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  fourteenth  sands  but  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  are 
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seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  Wm  it  the  purpose  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 

relief  acts  passed  bv  their  States,  which  acts  ^7  ^^f  w°»Ple  ^edaration  that  no  State  should  m»kfl 

-.1.     o         -Jl  n 4.  Vv<?  *!.«  TT-u^^  C4.«4>^.  k««.A  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abndffe  tbepnvilegei 

the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  Un  ted  States  have  ^^^  immunities  of  cUi»^  of  tu  Vniu/iStaU,^^ 

declared,  in  the   way  properly  provided   by  transfer  the  security  and  ijrotection  of  all  the  civil 

Congress,  to  be  in  violation  of  that  clanse  of  rights  which  we  have  mentioned  from  the  Sutes  to 

the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  States,  sever-  the  Federal  Qovemment  I    And  where  it  is  declared 

ally,  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obli-  '?»'  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  thtt  anii 

i:         c  ^4,      *        Tu^  ^-ivsKu:^«  ^^\^^  ole»  ^**  ^^  mtended  to  bnng  withm  the  power  oi  Con^ 

gation  of  contracts.     The  prohibition  against  '  g  the  entire  domain  ofcivU  righto  heretofore  be- 

the  States  in  the  one  case  is  the  same  m  words  longing  exclusively  to  the  States  f 

and  effect  as  in  the  other.    To  what  mon-  »« m,       ^Kiwer  iL  too  with  eonAl  emnhMis 

strous  consequences  would  not  such  a  con-  and  nower  f^S^ese  w^^^^^         ^         ^ 

struction  lead  ?    It  is  my  purpose,  sir,  to  show,  a^^dpower,  in  these  words 

beyond  the  power  of  refutation,  the  correct-  ,,^1  J}-^  S^e^oTeV^iLT  ^'t^^^^^T^ 

ness  of  all  these  propositions  op  positions.  jjjgge  rights  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  when- 

"  First,  then,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  ever,  in  its  discretion,  any  of  them  are  suppwed  •.< 

first  and  fifth  sections  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  be  abridged  by  State  legislation,  but  that  body  maj 

ment  was,  as  stated,  to  make  citizens  of  this  fi»o  P"»  I*'", »".  adjanoe,  limiting  and  restrictini 

1        ^^  J^-«^^«  4.uJ.»  ^-.«  1.A  «i^  ;io.nK«.   «.«4^  theexeroiseof  legislative  power  by  the  States  in  theij 

class  of  persons  there  can  be  no  doubt,  or  if  ^^^^  ordinaiy  aSd  usual7unctions,  aa  in  iu  judij 

there   was   any   doubt   beiore,  it  seems  that  ment  it  may  think  proper  on  all  such  subjects.    And 

there  ought  to  be  none  any  longer ;  for  the  Sn-  still  farther,  such  a  construction,  followed  by  the  r& 

preme  Court,  in  the  case  before  cited,  said  in  versal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Lou< 

direct  terms  of  these  parts  of  the  fourteenth  >«•"»  ^"^  *^«"  «"«•♦  would  oonstitute  this  comti 

J         X    •     *          i-fi     txv.x  :i.>   ^«:«    ^u  perpetualoensor  Upon  all  legislation  of  the  States  oj 

amendment  just  quoted,  *  that  its  main  ob-  {he  civil  rights  of  their  ow5  citizens,  with  authorij 

ject  was  to  establish  citizenship  of  the  negro  to  nullify  such  as  it  did  not  approve  as  conttii^teoj 

can  admit  of  no  doubt.'     So  that  proposition  with  these  rights  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  tL< 

may  rest  there.  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

^^Next,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  other  "  Further  on,  in  the  same  decision,  in  speak' 

propositions,  I  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  same  ing  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendment^ 

high  authority  rather  than  to  indulge  in  any  and  the  heat  and  excitement  of  popular  senti' 

process  of  reasoning  myself.    I  therefore  shaU  ment  when  they  were  before  tne  people,  th« 

cite  extensively  from  the  same  decision  in  sus-  court  gives  forth  certain  other  most  important 

tainment  of  all  the  positions  taken.  utterances  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  call  spe^ 

*'  In  speaking  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitu-  cial  attention.    They  say : 

tion  as  it  stood  before  this  amendment,  in  ref-  Under  the  pressure  of  all  the  excited  feeling  jrrow- 

erence  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  ing  out  of  tne  war,  our  statesmen  have  still  be^ 

citizens  of  the  several  States  secured  by  it,  Heved  that  the  existence  of  the  States^  with  powers 

this  court  distinctly  assert :  ^^^  domestic  and  local  government,  including  thj 

•'  regulation  of  civil  rights — the  rights  of  person  snd 
Its  sole  purpose  was^  to  declare  to  the  several  States  of  property — ^was  essential  to  the  perfect  working  of 
that,  whatever  those  rights,  as  you  grant  or  establish  our  complex  jform  of  government,  though  they  hav^ 
them  to  your  own  citizens,  or  as  you  limit  or  qualify,  thought  proper  to  impose  additional  limitations  od 
or  impose  restrictions  on  their  exercise,  the  same,  the  States  and  to  confer  additional  power  on  that  of 
neither  more  nor  less,  shall  be  the  measure  of  the  tj^e  nation. 
ris^hts  of  citizens  of  other  States  within  your  juris- 
diction. "Additional   prohibitions  imposed  on  m 

"  And  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  Congress  States  severally  and  additional  powers  con- 
to  enforce  such  rights  under  the  Constitution,  ferred  on  the  General  Government,  but  now 
as  it  stood  before,  by  municipal  laws  operat-  o^  *  ^©^  natyre  or  character.  It  is  here  judi^ 
ing  over  the  people  of  the  States,  the  court  fur-  c^a^y  affirmed  that  all  the  essential  features  ol 
ther  assert :  ^^^^  original  complex  Federal  system  are  still 

It  would  be  the  vainest  ahow  of  learning  to  at-  preserved.    In  substance  it  amounts  to  thi^ 

tempt  to  prove,  by  citations  of  authority,  that  up  to  that  these  amendments  (whether  nghtfally  oj 

the  adoption  or  the  recent  amendments,  no  claim  or  wrongfully  incorporated  into  the  CoDstitntJonj 

pretense  was  set  up  that  those  rights  depended  on  do  not  change  the  nature  and  character  of  tb< 

the  Federal  Government  for  their  existence  or  pro-  Government;    Soul-inspiring  words  are  these 

tection,  beyond  the  very  few  express  limitations  ^"'«* "»"«"«•     k^v***  ***op»*i*t«^  wv/^^o  oi«  •.« 

which  the  Federal  Constitution  imposed  upon  the  ^0   long  as    an    incorruptible  judiciary  shal 

States^such,  for  instance,  as  the  probibition  against  sustain  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution  in  theil 

£Cj90«^/afitolaws,  bills  of  attainder,  and  laws  impair-  stately  position,  and   the   grand   old  Federal 

ing  the  obligation  of  contracts.    But,  with  the  ex-  arch  unbroken  in  any  of  its  parts,  no  serioni 

ceptionofthese  and  a  few  other  restrictions,  the  en-  ^«^,^i,«„„i^«   „^^j   vl  :„^„i«L»  \2  ««  ♦/s  r^ni 

tire  domain  of  the  privUeges  and  immunities  of  oiti-  apprehension  need  be  indulged  in  as  to  onJ 

zens  of  the  States,  as  above  defined,  lav  within  the  future^  safety  from  the  batteries  of  legislative 

constitutional  and  legislative  power  of  the  States,  demolition  or  reconstruction  of  the  temple  of 

and  without  that  of  the  Federal  Government.  our  liberties,  if  the  people  of  the  several  Statei 

"The  court,  then,  in  reference  to  the  powers  shall   continue    equally  true   to   themselves, 

of  Congress  to  pass  municipal  laws  as  a  proper  The  United  States  still  exist  as  a   Federal 

remedy  against  the  exercise  of  powers  pro-  republic,  and  are  not  yet  merged  into  a  cen^ 

hibited  to  the  States  hy  the  Constitution,  with  tralized  empire.    It  is  true  the  court  here 

great  point  and  potency  put  the  question :  speaks  of  the  States  in  onion  as  a  nation. 
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Tbb  is  also  eminently^  correct  as  the  word  was  ^*  Here  I  leave  the  question,  so  far  as  onr 

here  doubtless  intended  to  be  used.    The  Uni-  powers  over  the  snbject-matter  are  concerned. 

ted  States  is  indeed,  and  ever  has  been,  a  na-  I  consider  it  as  settied  by  the  highest  judicial 

tion,  and  a  nation  of  the  highest  type.    It  is  a  tribunal  of  the  country,  so  far  as  that  tribunal 

Federal   republic  —  a  republic  of   republics,  is  competent  to  settle  any  question  of  constitu- 

lieoce,  the  armorial .  motto  stamped  upon  the  tional  law. 

great  seal,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning :  *  Fphh  *^  But,  in  the  second  place,  among  the  rea- 

rihia  unum  * — a  nation  of  nations  I  sons  for  my  opposition  to  this  bill,  I  oppose  it 

"Bat  to  proceed.    I  wish  to  call  special  at-  because  of  its  inexpediency.    Even  if  the  pow- 

tention  to  another  decision,  made  by  the  same  er  were,  without  question  or  doubt,  vested  in 

tribonal  at   the  same  term  (see  16  Wallace,  Congress  to  pass  municipal  regulations  of  this 

138, 139),  giving  additional  light  upon  the  true  sort  to  operate  over  the  people  of  the  several 

«onstraction  of  the  fourteenth   amendment.  States  of  the  Union,  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 

which  very  clearly  shows   that  the  power  oeedingly  ii\judicious  and  unwise  to  exercise  it. 

ckimed  under  it,  even  as  it  stands,  cannot  Better  leave  all  such  matters  to  the  States.    In 

ju.itify  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  that  the  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  the  colored  peo- 

rights  embraced  within  its  provisions  are  not  pie  of  Georgia  have  any  desire  for  mixed  schools, 

of  that  character  which  can  be  rightfully  legis-  and  very  little,  indeed,  for  mixed  churches,  as 

lared  for  by  congressional  enactment.    I  quote  contemplated  by  this  measure.    The  tendency 

eitensively,  for  nothing  I  could  say  could  im-  on  their  part,  throughout  the  State,  in  all  the 

part  either  force  to  the  argument  or  deamess  religious  denominations,  except  the  Catholic, 

to  its  conclusion.    They  say :  is  to  separate  from  the  whites  in  church  asso- 

In  regard  to  that  ameDdment  (the  fourteenth)  ciation  and    organization.     In  all  instances, 

tmmii  for  the  plaintiff  in  thia  oourt  truly  says  that  within  my  knowledge,  the  whites  have  been 

there  are  certain  priyUeflrea  and  iminunitiea  which  perfectly  willing,  and  even  solicitous,  for  them 

belong  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  aa  auoh,  oth-  J^  -^«,otn  ^w^a  Z\^\.i^  ;«  ♦v^  o««,a  i.«„«^«  -^,i 

eruislitwouldbenonaenaeforthefourteenthamend-  J^P^T  ^^  wordiip  m  the  same  houses  and 

meot  to  prohibit  a  State  from  abridging  them ;  and  Wiore  the  same  altars ;  but  they  preferred  to 

hi  prooeeda  to  argue  that  admisaion  to  the  bar  of  a  go  by  themselves.     So  with  the  schools.     They 

!>i4i«  of  a  person  who  poaaeasea  the  requiaite  learn-  have  no  desire  or  wish  for  mixed  schools  com- 

mg  and  character  U  one  of  those  which  a  State  may  posed  of  white  and  colored  children.    All  they 

In  ffi  latter  propoaition  we  are  not  able  to  con-  ^^^^  «  *^«[''  ^«^^  aj^^  J«8t  Participation  in  the 

ear  Tith  counsel.    We  agree  with  him  that  there  are  common-school  fund  in  schools  of  their  own. 

privUe^pea  and  immunitiea  belonging  to  dtiaena  of  This  they  now  have  in  Georgia.     They  also 

the  United  States  m  that  relation  and  character,  and  have  a  university  for  themselves  at  Atlanta, 

li?a:^o"to'L\'S^'%^S?r^^^^^  !;^?^^r-"  r^'  as  the  State  University  for 

mctlceintheodurtaofa8tate&  not  one  of  them.  !J?^^?  *®  ™      .    manner  aided  by  the  State. 

Tliis  right  m  no  aenae  depends  on  citiaenahip  of  the  They  have  no  desire  for  any  thing  partaking 

Umud  States.    It  baa  not,  ao  far  as  we  know,  ever  of  the  character  of  social  rights;  and  if  the 

b<enmadeinanyState,or  in  any  caae,  to  depend  people,   colored    and   white,    in    the  several 

I'TCSh:^  fflryf^'rv'/bTor.^SS'?^  &em  States,  shall  be.  left  to  the»«lves  to 

practice  both  in  the  SUte  and  Federal  courts  who  ^OTK  out  their  own  destiny  under  the  present 

vere  not  citiaeoa  of  the  United  States  or  any  State,  system,  subject  alone  to  the  controlling  law  of 

Bot  on  whatever  baaia  this  right  may  be  placed,  ao  justice,  as  before  stated,  without  external  in- 

I'l^nu'!  ^  Sf  ?  *^l  relation  to  citizenship  at  all,  it  terferenoe  of  any  sort,  it  will,  in  my  judgment, 

wrt^dd  aeem  that,  as  to  the  courts  of  a  State,  it  would  v.  ;«is«:f^i„  1>^**1.  «^J^k^*i»  -I^^a      -o^^ii.^^^^ 

r^Ute  to  eitizens'hip  of  the  State ;  and  aa  to  Federal  he  infinite  y  better  for  both  races.     Reciprocal 

furtt,  h  would  relate  to  citiwmahip  of  the  United  duties  will  soon,  of  themselves,  bring  about 

^^^te«.  as  much  harmony  and  concord  as  are  usually 

Tlie  opinion  just  delivered  in  the  Slaughter-houae  found  in  any  State  or  country. 

m^t  ii\h^*^^^'  ^t^®  *^^  renderaelaborate  arp-  a  Interference  by  the  Federal  Government, 

we  art  whollT'iSSd''Tiil^ly  mi^akM?ii  the  purine"  «^e»  1^  ^^^  PO!^®^  were  clear  and  indisputable, 

pl^  OD  which  those  caaea  are  decided,  the  right  to  would  be  against  the  very  genius  and  entire 

coctrol  ind  regulate  the  granting  of  license  to  prao-  spirit  of  our  whole  system.    If  there  is  one 

tH€  U»-  in  the  courts  of  a  Stoto  is  one  of  those  pow-  truth  which  stands  out  prominently  above  all 

F^IiS'L'^  ''''*  transferred  for  its  protection  to  the  others  in  the  history  of  these  States,  it  is  that 

r«dertl  Government,  and  its  exercise  ia  in  no  man-  ^V.             .     ,    "»owv*/  w*  «mwo%?  .  ,  '^T)  /**  *"  .""" 

Ber  governed  or  controlled  by  citiienahip  of  the  *''^^  germinal  and  semmal  principle  of  Amencan 

United  States  in  the  party  aeelcing  such  license.  constitutional  liberty  is  the  absolute,   unre- 

It  is  nnneoeaaarv  to  repeat  the  argument  on  which  stricted  right  of  State  self-government  in  all 

th«  jadgment  in  thoae  caaea  ia  founded.    It  is  suffl-  purely  internal  municipal  affairs, 

e^emt^  say  they  are  conclusive  of  the  preaent  caae.  *-  «  j^^  ^3  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^.j^ 

''If  it  48  within  the  reserved  powers  of  a  what  our  highest  judicial  tribunal  has  said  we 

State  to  deny  the  right  of  admission  to  the  have  no  rightful  power  to  do.    If  you  who  call 

W  to  any  who  may  be  held  to  be  her  citizens,  yourselves  Republicans  shaU,  in  obedience  to 

or  citizeod  of  the  United  States,  is  it  not  much  what  yon  consider  a  party  behest,  pass  it  in  the 

tGore  one  of  her  reserved  rights  to  say  who  vain  expectation  that  the  republican  principles 

^'&7,  or  who  may  not,  be  admitted  into  her  of  the  old  and  true  Jeffersonian  school  are  dead, 

puoUc  schools  or  other  institutions  ?  be  assured  you  are  indulging  a  fatal  delusion. 
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The  old  Jefferaonian,  demooratic,  republioan  as  it  tnaj  jadge  proper  and  necessarj  to  secure 

principles  are  not  dead,  and  will  never  die  so  perfect  equality  before  tbe  lav  to  everj  citizen 

long  as  a  true  devotee  of  liberty  lives.  They  may  of  the  repablio.    Sir,  I  protest  against  the  dis- 

be  buried  for  a  period,  as  Magna  Oharta  was  honor  now  cast  upon  our  Supreme  Court  by 

trodden  under  foot  in  England  for  more  than  both  the  gentleman  from  Eentncl^  and  the 

half  a  century;  but  these  principles  will  come  gentleman  from  Georgia.    In  other  days,  when 

up   with  renewed    energy,   as  did  those  of  the  whole  country  was  bowing  beneath  the 

Magna  Oharta,  and  that,  too,  at  no  distant  day.  yoke  of  slavery,  when  press,  pulpit,  platform. 

Old  Jeffersonian,  democratic,  republican  prin-  Congress,  and  courts,  felt  the  fatal  power  of  tbe 

ciples  dead,  indeed  I     When  the  tides  of  ocean  slave  oligarchy,  I  remember  a  decision  of  that 

cease  to  ebb  and  flow,  when  the  winds  of  court  which  no  American  now  reads  without 

heaven  are  hushed  into  perpetual  silence,  when  shame  and  humiliation.    But  those  days  are 

the  clouds  no  longer  thunder,  when  earth^s  past.    The  Supreme  Court  of  to-day  is  a  tri- 

electric  bolts  are  no  longer  felt  or  heard,  when  bunal  as  true  to  freedom  as  any  department 

her  internal  fires  go  out,  then,  and  not  be*  of  this  Government,  and  I  am  honored  with 

fore,  will  these  principles  cease  to  live ;  then  the  opportunity  of  repelling  a  deep  disgrace 

and  not  before  will  these  principles  cease  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  backed 

animate  and  move  the  liberty-loving  masses  and  sustained  as  he  is  by  the  gentleman  from 

of  this  country."  Georgia,  seeks  to  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina,  said :  ''While  ''What  were  these  Slaughter-house  cases? 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  this  high  mark  of  The  gentleman  should  be  aware  that  a  decision 

courtesy  that  has  been  accorded  to  me  by  this  of  any  court  should  be  examined  in  the  light 

House,,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  it  is  of  the  exact  question  which  is  bronght  before 

necessary  at  this  day  that  I  should  rise  in  the  it  for  decision.    That  is  all  that  gives  anthoritj 

presence  of  an  American  Congress  to  advocate  to  any  decision. 

a  bill  which  simply  asserts  equal  rights  and  "  The  State  of  Louisiana,  by  act  of  her  Legis- 

equal  public  privileges  for  all  classes  of  Ameri-  lature,  had  conferred  on  certain  persons  the 

can  citizens.    I  regret,  sir,  that  the  dark  hue  exclusive  right  to  maintain  stock-lau dings  and 

of  my  skin  may  lend  a  color  to  the  imputation  slaughter-houses  within  the  city  of  New  Or- 

that  I  am  controlled  by  motives  personal  to  leans,  or  the  parishes  of  Orleans,  Jeffersoo. 

myself  in  my  advocacy  of  this  great  measure  of  and  Saint  Bernard,  in  that  State.    The  cor- 

national  justice.    Sir,  the  motive  that  impels  poration  which  was  thereby  chartered    Tras 

me  is  restricted  by  no  such  narrow  boundary,  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege 

but  is  as  broad  as  your  Constitution.    I  advo-  of  conducting  and  carrying  on  the  live-stock- 

cate  it,  sir,  because  it  is  right.    The  bill,  how-  landing  and  slaughter-house  business  within  the 

over,  not  only  appeals  to  your  Justice,  but  it  de-  limits  designated, 

mands  a  response  from  your  gratitude.  "  The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  sostained 

'^  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  validity  of  the  act  conferring  these  ex  du- 
al ways  swift  to  sustain  the  failing  and  diahon-  sive  privileges,  and  the  plaintiJSis  in  error 
ored  cause  of  proscription,  rushes  forward  and  bronght  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Coart  of 
flaunts  in  our  faces  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  the  tfnited  States  for  review.  The  plaintifis  in 
Court  of  the  Onited  States  in  the  Slaughter-  error  contended  that  ttie  act  in  question  was 
house  cases,  and  in  that  act  he  has  been  will-  void,  because,  first,  it  established  a  monopoly 
ingly  aided  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  which  was  in  derogation  of  common  right  and 
Hitherto,  in  the  contests  which  have  marked  in  contravention  of  the  common  law ;  and, 
the  progress  of  the  course  of  equal  civil  rights,  second,  that  the  grant  of  such  exclusive  privi- 
our  opponents  have  appealed  sometimes  to  cus-  leges  was  in  violation  of  the  thirteenth  and 
tom,  sometimes  to  prejudice,  more  often  to  fourteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitntion  of 
pride  of  race,  but  they  have  never  sought  to  the  United  States. 

shield  themselves  behind  the  Supreme  Court.  "  It  thus  appears  from  a  simple  statement  of 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  told  that  the  case  that  the  question  which  was  before 

we  are  barred  by  a  decision  of  that  court,  the  court  was  not  whether  a  State  law  which 

from  which  there  is  no  appeal.    If  this  be  true,  denied  to  a  particular  portion  of  her  citizens 

we  must  stay  our  hands.    The  cause  of  equal  the  rights  conferred  on  her  citizens  generally, 

civil  rights  must  pause  at  the  command  of  a  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 

power  whose  edicts  must  be  obeyed  till  the  of  servitude,  was  unconstitutional  because  in 

fundamental  law  of  our  country  is  changed.  conflict   with   the   recent    amendments,    but 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  to  say  here  in  the  whether  an  act  which  conferred  on    certain 

presence  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  citizens  exclusive  privileges  for  police  purposes 

the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  in  the  pres-  was  in  conflict  therewith,  because  imposini;^  an 

ence  of  the  whole  country,  that  there  is  not  a  involuntary  servitude  forbidden  by  the  thir- 

line  or  word,  not  a  thought  or  dictum  even,  in  teenth  amendment,  or  abridging  the  rights  and 

the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  great  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 

Slaughter-house  cases  which  casts  a  shadow  denying  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  prt>- 

of  doubt  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  the  hibited  by  the  fourteenth  amendment, 

pending  bill,  or  to  adopt  such  other  ledslation  "  On  the  part  of  the  defendants  ia  error  it 
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¥u  maintained  that  the  act  was  the  exercise    ▼alne,  wbUo  they  had  lost  the  protection  which  thej 
of  the  ordinary  and  unquestionahle  power  of    had  reoeived  from  their  former  owner*  from  motives 

the  State  to  make  re«Uation  for  the  health  hothofmterest  and  humanity. 

J  "      -  •"  *«»»«  j^tuAbivru  IV*   M*^»  "^"Tr^  They  were  in  some  States  lorhidden  to  appear  in 

tod  comfort  of  society— the  exercise  of  the  the  towns  in  any  other  character  than  menial  ser- 

police  power  of  the  State,  defined  by  Ohancel-  vants.    Thov  were  required  to  reside  on  and  oulti- 

JorKent  to  be  *  the  right  to  interdict  nnwhole-  "^ate  the  soil,  without  the  right  to  purchase  or  own 

some  trades,  slanghter-hoxtses,  operations  often-  '^'j^'^i'^J  ^^J^  nT^\^mit^eTto*"^ve'1SJSm^^^  ?n 

»ve  to  the  senses,  the  deposit  of  powder,  the  fhJVurtsl^'^Uny^'cas^^Xere  a  wlite  mai^  wm  a^'par- 

ippucation  of  steam-power  to  propel  cars,  the  ty.    It  was  said  that  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of 

building  with  combustible  materials,  and  the  bad  men,  either  because  the  laws  for  their  protection 

burial  of  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  dense  masses  ^^^  insufiioient  or  were  not  enforced. 

ofpopolation,  on  the  general  and  rational  prin-  ^.'^**®"  drcumsUnces,  whatever  of  falwhood  or 

•  r*u  *              «««e^"** "*»••«    «« V       1^  misconception  may  have  been  mingled  with  their 

ciple  that  every  person  ought  so  to  use  his  own  presentation,  forced  upon  the  statesmen  who  had 

property  as  not  to  ii\}ure  his  neighbors,  and  that  conducted  the  Federal  (iovemment  in  safety  throuffh 

privite  interests  must  be  made  subservient  to  the  crisis  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  supposed  that  by 

the  general  interests  of  the  community.'  ^^^  thUteenth  artide  of  amendment  they  had  se- 

^fhedecision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  IZti^^^t'^JS^tc^^^^^^^^ 

be  found  m  the  16th  volume  of  Wallace's  Re-  tutional  protection  to  the  unfortunate  race  who  had 

ports,  and  was  delivered  by  Associate-Justice  soffered  so  much.    They  aocordinffly  passed  through 

AOJJer.    The  court  hold,  first,  the  act  in  ones-  Congress  the  proposition  for  the  fourteenth  amend- 

tioQ  is  a  legitimate  and  warrantable  exercise  ??f  *,  *nd  they  declined  to  treat  as  restored  to  their 

a/  t\t^  ^^K^^  .v^^^*  «*  ♦»,-*  a4.»4.^  ««  «^^»i««:««  fnll  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Union 

of  ^e  pohce  power  of  the  State  in  regulating  ^^e  States  which  had  been  in  insurrection  until  they 

tM  bosmess  of  stock-landmg  and  slaughtenng  ratified  that  article  by  a  formal  vote  of  their  legisla- 

in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  territory  tive  bodies. 

immediately  contiguous.     Having    held  this,  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  critically  the 

the   coart    nrocAAd    tn   diaAnsa  tha   anAation  provisions  of  this  amendment,  on  which  the  plain- 

»»\*k!!Vi,/i^^«  \vi^^    •          guestion  fiffsiue„or  rely,  let  us  complete  and  dismiss  the 

wbether  the  oonfemng  of  exclusive  privileges,  higtory  of  the  recint  amendments,  as  that  history  re- 

sacQ  as  those  conferred  by  the  act  m  question,  lates  to  the  general  purpose  which  pervades  them  all. 

is  the  imposing  of  an  involuntary  servitude,  the  A  few  years'  experience  satisfied  the  thoughtful  men 

abridging  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citi-  ^^°  ^^  ^^^  ''^®  authors  of  tiie  other  two  amend- 

W08  of  the  United  States,  or  the  denial  to  any  "!??{•  that,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  of  those 

w.^™     'Tu'^x^i^^'^'       ^  ]:^     oi.^      i  articles  on  the  States  and  the  laws  passed  under  the 

person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  additional  powers  granted  to  Congress,  these  were 

tbe  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  ufe,  liberty,  and 

'*That  tne  act  is  not  the  imposition  of  an  in-  property,  without  which  f^dom  to  the  slave  was  no 

voluntary  servitude  the  court  hold  to  be  clear,  ^^^  /^«I  ^"^^  *?  "Jl  ^°"  S^«».  ^«?^«<^,  *ij« 
jnH  tKi»»  «i*^*  «^»<w.xwwi  ♦o.  ^^«^i^^  ♦!.-«  «^»««;«  nght  of  suffrage.  The  lawa  were  administered  by 
«o<l  they  next  proceed  to  examine  the  remain-    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ne.    It  was  urged  that  a  race  oY 

lag  qaestions    arising^  under    the  fourteenth    men  distinctively  marked  as  was  the  negro,  living  in 

amendment.    Upon  ^is  question  the  court  hold    the  midst  of  another  and  dominant  race,  could  never 

tiut  the  leading  and  comprehensive  purpose    he  fUlly  secured  in  their  person  and  their  property 

iXi^Sif'^'^'   ^""'^"J^   ""^  X^l^r'""    "  HVn^te"l5^:m\"^^^^^^  declares 

amendm^ts  was  to  secure  the  complete  free-    that  »*  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the  bnited  Stotes  to 

dom  of  the  race  which,  by  the  events  of  the    vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  bv  any  State  on 

var,  had  been  wrested  from  the  unwilling  grasp    account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  conoition  of  servi- 

of  their  owners.     I  know  no  finer  or  more  just    tude."    The  nepo  having,  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 

i^^a^^'-  "^^r!^  '^%r'''"^.  '^^  of  suS.'i.v.'Thu.^tt  r  4?e?  s'r/sSf.  ""X 

true  jndicial  impartiality,  of  the  motives  and    Union. 

events  which  led  to  these  amendments.    Has       We  repeat,  then,  in  the  light  of  this  recapitulation 

the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  read  these  pas-    of  events,  almost  too  recent  to  be  called  history,  but 

sages  which  I  now  quote  ?  Or  has  the  genUe-  "^^^^  ":?  ^**™i}*S  ^^  '*'  '^^'  ^\  ??  *^®  ™°"^  ^?^ 
man  Ai^tn  n^^^.^*^  \^n^;iA.^wi  «r«n  ♦kif  «^.^^  examination  of  the  language  of  these  amendmeots, 
nun  from  Geor^a  considered  well  the  force    ^^  ^^^^  ^n  f^I  ^^  ^^  imprewed  with  the  one  pen^ad- 

of  the  language  therein  used?    Say  the  court,  ing  purpose  found  in  them  all,  lying  at  the  founda- 

oa  page  70 :  tion  of  each,  and  without  which  none  of  them  would 

The  piooesa  of  restoring  to  their  proper  relations  ^a^^  >««»  even  suggested :  we  mean  the  freedom  of 

with  the  Federal  Government  and  with  the  other  ^^  f^^^l  »««»  **^«  security  and  Ann  estabhshment 

Sutea  those  which  had  sided  with  the  rebellion,  o^  tliat  freedom,  and  the  protection  of  the  newly- 

ondertaken  under  the  proclamation  of  President  ™»d«  freeman  md  citisen  from  the   oppressions 

Johnson  hi  1866,  and  before  the  assembling  of  Con-  o^.  those  who  had  foimerly  exercised  nnlimited  do- 

pwt,  developed  the  &ot  that,  notwithstanding  the  minion  over  him.    It  is  true  that  only  the  fifteenth 

ibmui  recognition  by  those  States  of  the  abolition  amendment  m  terms  mentions  the  negro  by  speak- 

tf  ftUveiT,  the  condition  of  the  slave  race  would,  ^«  o^/^^  color  and  his  slavery.    But  it  is  just  aa 

without  luTtiier  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern-  true  that  each  of  the  other  articles  was  addressed  to 

Qeot,  be  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  before.    Among  the  grievances  of  that  race,  and  designed  to  remedy 

«ke  first  seta  of  legislation  adopted  by  several  of  the  them,  as  the  fifteenth. 

fiutes  in  the  legislative  bodies  which  claimed  to  be        "  These  amendments,  one  and  all,  are  thus 

^  their  normal  rektions  with  the  Federal  Govern-  declared  to  have  as  their  all-pervading  design 

S^UL""'"  ^"Jy}?^  ^rJ!ii'*P*'''  ^5*  "^""^  and  end  the  security  to  the  recently-enslaved 

neeonerona  disabilities  and  burdens,  and  curtailed  .       ,    Iv  •  ^  ^i  \.l  a^^^a^^  k«*  ♦v^;- 

their  righta  In  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  nrop-  ' ^0®*  »ot  only  their  nominid  freedom,  but  their 

my  to  saeh  ao  extent  that  their  freedom  was  of  little  complete  protection  from  those  who  had  for- 
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merly  exercised  unlimited  dominion  over  tbem.  the  laws  ?  For  it  is  nnder  thb  clause  of  the 
It  is  in  this  broad  light  that  all  these  amend-  fourteenth  amendment  that  we  place  ^e  pres- 
ments  most  be  read,  the  purpose  to  secure  the  ent  bill^  no  State  shall  *  deny  to  any  person 
perfect  equality  before  the  law  of  all  citizens  within  its  jnrisdiotion  the  equal  protection  of 
of  the  United  States.  What  you  give  to  one  the  laws.'  No  matter,  therefore,  whether  his 
class  you  must  give  to  all ;  what  you  deny  to  rights  are  held  under  the  United  States  or  under 
one  class  you  shall  deny  to  all,  unless  in  the  his  particular  State,  he  is  equally  raotected  bj 
exercise  of  the  common  and  universal  police  this  amendment  He  is  always  and  everywhere 
power  of  the  State  you  find  it  needful  to  con-  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  lawL 
fer  exclusive  privileges  on  certain  citizens,  to  All  discrimination  is  forbidden ;  and  while  the 
be  held  and  exercised  still  for  the  common  rights  of  citizens  of  a  State  as  such  are  not  de- 
good  of  alL  fined  or  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the 

"  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Slaughter-  United  States,  yet  all  discrimination,  all  denial 
house  cases — doctrines  worthy  of  the  republic,  of  equality  before  the  law,  all  denial  of  the  equal 
worthy  of  the  age,  worthy  of  the  great  tribunal  protection  of  the  laws,  whether  State  or  na- 
which  thus  loftily  and  impressively  enunciates  tional  laws,  are  forbidden, 
them.  Do  they— I  put  it  to  any  man,  be  he  ^^  The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
lawyer  or  not ;  I  put  it  to  the  gentleman  from  citizenship  is  clear,  and  the  Supreme  Court  have 
Georgia — do  they  give  color  even  to  the  claim  dearly  pomted  out  this  distinction,  bnt  thef 
that  this  Congress  may  not  now  legislate  against  have  nowhere  written  a  word  or  line  which 
a  plain  discrimination  made  by  State  laws  or  denies  to  Congress  the  power  to  prevent  a  de- 
State  customs  against  that  very  race  for  whose  nial  of  equality  of  rights,  whether  those  rights 
complete  freedom  and  protection  these  great  exist  by  virtue  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
amendments  were  elaborated  and  adopted?  States  or  of  a  State.  Let  honorable  mem- 
Is  it  pretended — ^I  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  bers  mark  well  this  distinction.  There  are 
from  Kentucky  or  the  honorable  gentleman  rights  which  are  ocmferred  on  us  by  the  United 
from  Georgia — is  it  pretended  anywhere  that  States.  There  are  other  rights  oonferred  on 
the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  our  exdusioa  us  by  the  States  of  which  we  are  indiridnallj 
from  the  public  inn,  from  the  saloon  and  table  the  citizens.  The  fourteenth  amendment  does 
of  the  steamboat,  from  the  sleeping-coach  on  not  forbid  a  State  to  deny  to  all  its  dtLaensany 
the  railway,  from  the  right  of  sepulture  in  the  of  those  rights  which  the  State  itself  has  con- 
public  burifu-ground,  are  an  exercise  of  the  po-  ferred,  with  cwtun  exceptions,  which  are 
lice  power  of  the  State  ?  Is  such  oppression  pointed  out  in  the  deoision  which  we  are  ex- 
and  injustice  nothing  but  the  exercise  by  the  amining.  What  it  does  forbid  is  inequality,  is 
State  of  the  right  to  make  regulations  for  the  discrimination,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
health,  comfort,  and  security  of  all  her  citi-  amendment  itself  is  the  denial  'to  any  person 
zens  ?  Is  it  merely  enacting  that  one  man  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
shall  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  another's  t  the  laws.*  If  a  State  denies  to  me  rights  which 
Are  the  colored  race  to  be  assimilated  to  an  are  common  to  all  her  other  citizens,  die  violates 
unwholesome  trade  or  to  combustible  materials,  this  amendment,  unless  she  can  show,  as  was 
to  be  interdicted,  to  be  shut  up  within  pre*  shown  in  the  Slaughter-house  cases,  that  she 
scribed  limits  ?  Let  the  gentleman  from  Ken-  does  it  in  the  legitmate  exercise  of  her  police 
tucky  or  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  answer,  power.    If  she  abridges  the  rights  of  all  her 

"  But  each  of  these  gentlemen  quotes  at  some  citizens  equally,  unless  those  rights  are  spedally 

length  from  the  decision  of  the  court  to  show  guarded  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

that  the  court  recognize  a  difference  between  States,  she  does  not  vi<^ate  this  amendment 

citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  citizenship  This  is  not  to  put  the  rights  which  I  hold  br 

of  the  States.    That  is  true,  and  no  man  here  virtue  of  my  citizenship  of  South  Carolina  under 

who  supports  this  bill  questions  or  overlooks  the  protection  of  the  national  Government ;  it 

the  difference.    There  are  privileges  and  im-  is  not  to  blot  out  or  overlook  in  the  slightest 

munities  which  belong  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  the  particular  the  distinction  between  rights  held 

United  States,  and  there  are  other  privileges  and  under  the  United  States  and  rights  held  under 

immunities  which  belong  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  the  States ;  but  it  seeks  to  secure  equalify,  to 

my  State.    The  former  are  under  the  protection  prevent  discrimination,  to  confer  as  complete 

of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  ample  protection  on  the  humblest  as  on  the 

and  the  latter  are  under  the  protection  of  the  highest. 

constitution  and  laws  of  my  State.  But  what  ^^  Sir,  I  have  replied  to  the  extent  of  my 
of  that  ?  Are  the  rights  which  I  now  claim —  ability  to  the  argnments  which  have  been  pre- 
the  right  to  ex^oy  the  common  public  conven-  sented  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure.  I 
iences  of  travel  on  public  highways,  of  rest  and  have  replied  also  to  some  of  the  legal  proper- 
refreshment  at  public  inns,  of  education  in  pnb«  tions  advanced  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ; 
lie  schools,  of  burial  in  public  cemeteries — rights  and  now  that  I  am  about  to  condude,  I  am 
which  I  hold  as  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States  deeply  sensible  of  the  imperfect  manner  in 
or  of  my  State?  Or,  to  state  the  question  which  I  have nerformed  the  task.  Teohnicaliy 
more  exactly,  is  not  the  denial  of  such  privileges  this  bill  is  to  decide  upon  the  civil  status  of  the 
to  me  a  denial  to  me  of  the  equal  protection  of  colored  American  dtizen ;  a  point  disputed  at 
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the  rerj  fbrmation  of  onr  present  Government,  the  Constitntion  of  jonr  country,  gave  all  men 
vLen  by  a  short-sighted  polkj,  a  policj  repng-  eqnal  rights  in  accordance  with  the  fiat  of  God 
nant  to  true  repnblioan  government)  one  negro  Almighty  which  has  made  some  of  them  yoar 
counted  as  three-fifths  of  a  man.  The  logical  equal  in  aU  things,  and  therefore  he  is  no  Ion- 
result  of  this  mistake  of  the  framers  of  the  Oon-  ger  to  be  associated  with  or  tolerated  t  This  is 
stitntion  strengthened  the  cancer  of  slavery,  not  a  prejudice  against  the  negro  in  any  per- 
whidi  finally  spread  its  poisonous  tentacles  over  sonal  objection  to  him — ^it  is  a  political  idea 
the  southern  portion  of  the  body  politic/'  only. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts :  *^  Mr.  Speaker,  "  I  had,  sir,  to  deal  with  this  question  early 

if  these  are  rights,  again  let  me  ask,  why  should  in  the  war,  and  I  cannot  better  explain  the 

they  not  be  given  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  operations  of  this  kind  of  pr^udice  than  by 

States,  if  we  have  the  constitutional  power  to  stating  the  exact  fact  which  happened  on  board 

do  so  ?    If  the  States  give  them  and  execute  one  of  the  boats  upon  Ohesapeake  Bay,  be- 

them,  then  there  will  be  no  longer  any  need  for  tween  Baltimore  and  Fortress  Monroe.     A 

this  statute.    It  will  not  be  enforced,  and  will  member  of  the  Christian  Oommission  went 

do  no  barni.    Where  a  State  will  do  its  duty.  North  after  two  school-teachers,  and  brought 

there  thie  statute  will  be  inoperative.    Where  back  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  had  some  colored 

the  State  does  not  do  its  duty  in  this  behalf  blood  in  her  veins,  but  so  much  more  white 

then  the  fiag  of  the  United  States,  and  the  that  it  took  a  connoisseur  to  find  the  color, 

power  of  the  United  States,  and  the  judiciary  The  women    bought  first-class   tickets,  and 

of  the  United  States,  should  protect  the  citi-  took  their  state-room,  sat  down  at  the  table, 

zens  against  all  unfriendly  State  legislation,  and  paid  for  their  supper.    A  Virginian,  who 

or  against  the  want  of  legislation.   And  I  have  was  on  board,  being  able  to  know  a  negro 

the  aothority  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  from  long  use  whenever  he  saw  one,  smoked 

(Mr.   Harris)  for   saying  that  ^no  State  has  out  the  &ct  that  one  of  them,  a  lady  in  dress, 

legislated  on  the  subject.'  a  lady  in  culture,  a  lady  in  manners,  had  some 

**  And  it  ia  because  of  the  very  prejudice  negro  blood  in  her  veins,  and  he  complained  to 

which  has  prevented  such  legblation  that  I  the  clerk  of  the  boat  that  he  could  not  eat  at  the 

claim  the  passage  of  the  bill.  table  in  the  saloon  with  her,  and  the  clerk  or- 

''*'  Is  it  a  prejudice  at  all  9    Was  there  any  dered  her  forward  among  the  deck-hands  and 

objection  in  the  South  to  consorting  with  die  servants.    The  lady  and  her  companion,  fnght- 

uegro  as  a  slave  9    Oh,  no ;  your  children  and  ened,  ran  to  their  state-room,  and  locked  them- 

your  servants'  children  played  together ;  your  selves  in.    The  Virginian  insisted  on  her  being 

children  sucked  the  same  mother  with  your  taken  out  of  that.    But  a  provost  passenger  on 

servants'  children;  had  the  same  nurse ;  and,  board  was  roused  to  his  duty,  and  insisted  that 

unless  tradition  speaks  falsely,  sometimes  had  idl  that  should  be  stopped.    Next  morning 

the  same  father.  complaint  was  made  to  me  as  commanding 

^*  Would  you  not  ride  in  first-class  cars  with  general,  and  I  sent  for  the  clerk — an  inoffensive 
jour  negroes  in  the  olden  time  9  What  negro  old  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  not 
servant  acc<Mnpanying  a  mistress  or  master,  harm  anybody.  I  said,  ^What  is  all  this  9' 
and  administenng  to  his  or  her  health,  was  He  said,  *  I  was  only  carrying  out  the  ndes  of 
ever  denied  a  first-class  passage  in  a  first-class  my  boat.*  I  said,  ^  Do  you  not  recognize  the 
car  in  the  Sootii  before  the  war  9  What  negro  fact  that  the  war  has  made'  a  difference  in 
girl^  being  the  nurse  or  servant  of  a  lady,  was  these  things  9 '  He  answered,  *  Not  in  the 
not  aUowed  to  sit  by  that  lady  and  that  child  rules  of  our  boat.'  I  asked,  *  What  were  the 
in  a  finrtr-clasa  car  9  What  negro  servant,  ac-  rules  of  your  boat  before  the  war  9  Could  not 
eompanying  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  was  ever  a  colored  nurse  go  with  the  children  of  her 
denied  admittance  to  a  first-class  hotel  9  My  mistress,  and  occupy  a  state-room  with  them  9 ' 
friend  firom  Tennessee,  I  think  it  was,  told  us  *  Tes,  sir.'  *  Could  she  come  to  the  table  with 
that  in  the  olden  time  the  master  and  his  riave  them  9 '  '  Tes,  sir.'  '  Which  do  you  think,  Mr. 
always  used  to  worship  together  in  the  same  Clerk,  is  the  highest  in  the  social  scale,  a  free- 
churches,  but  that  now  there  are  separate  man  or  a  slave  9'  '  Oh,  a  freeman,  general,  of 
churches,  and  the  negroes  prefer  to  worship  by  course.'  *  Very  well,  Mr.  Clerk ;  I  think  I  can 
themselves.  make  a  rule  for  your  boat  now  that  will  be 

'"But  how  was  it  before  the  war 9   Ton  talk  easy  of  enforcement.    Do  not  go  away  and 

about  your  pr^udices  against  social  equality  I  say  that  the  commanding  general  says  that  the 

I  pat  this  question  to  the  minds  and  consciences  negro  is  as  good  as  a  white  man.    I  am  not 

of  every  man  of  you.    Who  is  the  highest  in  going  to  say  any  such  thing.    But  hereafter 

the  social  scale,  a  slave  or  a  freeman  9    You  as-  let  this  be  your  rule :  Let  no  free  person  ever 

K>ciated  with  the  slave  in  every  relation  in  life,  be  deprived  of  any  privileges  on  your  boat  that 

He  now  has  become  your  freeman,  and  now  were  ever  accorded  to  a  slave  person.    Do  this, 

yon  cannot  associate  with  him ;  he  has  got  up  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  hereafter.'    And 

in  the  scale,  and  yon  cannot  stomach  him.  there  was  none. 

Why  is  this?    It  is  because  he  claims  that  as  a  *^  That  tells  the  whole  story  and  covers  the 

right  whi<^  you  accorded  him  always  freely  as  whole  argument  of  pr^udioe.     It  is  not  a 

a  boon.    It  is  because  the  laws  of  your  land,  prejudice,  gentlemen.    You  make  a  mistake. 
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A  prejadioe  is  where  jou  do  not  like  the  thing  one  of  the  highest  daties  of  citizens  is  to  de^ 

itself.    We  in  the  North  had  somewhat  of  this  fend  their  own  liberties  and  their  country's  flag 

prejudice  against  the  colored.     Ton  of  the  and  honor.    On  the  29th  of  September,  1864, 

South  had  none.    From  the  rarity,  they  were  I  was  ordered  by  the  commanding  general  of 

offensive  to  us.    But  we  are  getting  used  to  the  armies  to  cross  the  James  Kiver  at  two 

the  negro,  and  are  getting  free  from  our  for-  points  and  attack  the  enemy^s  line  of  works; 

mer  mode  of  feeling  and  speaking  on  the  subject  one  in  the  centre  of  their  line,  Fort  Harrison, 

That  was  a  prejudice.    But  yon  had  not  any  the  other  a  strong  work  guarding  their  left 

such  feeling  of  dislike  or  offensiTcness  at  the  flank  at  New  Market  Heights ;  and  there  are 

South.    Now  I  am  getting  over  that  feeling,  men  on  this  floor  who  will  remember  that  daj, 

and  you  are  getting  it.    And  it  is  a  political  I  doubt  not,  as  I  do  myself.    I  gave  the  centre 

idea  you  are  getting,  and  not  a  prejudice  at  all.  of  the  line  to  the  white  troops,  the  Eighteenth 

*^  Now,  sir,  you  will  allow  me  to  state  how  Corps,  under  General  Ord,  and  they  attaclLed 
I  got  over  my  prejudices.  I  think  the  House  one  very  strong  work  and  carried  it  gallantly. 
got  over  theirs  after  the  exhibition  we  had  yes-  I  went  myself  with  the  colored  troops,  to  at- 
terday.  I  think  no  man  will  get  up  here  and  tack  the  enemy  at  New  Market  Heights,  which 
say  he  speaks  only  to  white  men  again.  He  was  the  key  to  the  enemy^s  flank  on  the  north 
must  at  first  show  himself  worthy  before  he  side  of  James  River.  That  work  was  a  re- 
can  speak  to  some  colored  men  in  this  House  doubt  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  some  consider- 
after  what  occurred  yesterday.  able  elevation ;    then  running  down  into  a 

*^I  got  over  my  prejudices  from  the  exhibl-  marsh;  in  that  marsh  was  a  brook;  then  na- 
tion of  like  high  qualities  of  the  negro,  but  in  ing  again  to  a  plain  which  gently  rolled  away 
a  different  manner  from  that  in  which,  I  have  toward  the  river.    On  that  plain,  when  the 
no  doubt,  many  a  prejudice  was  removed  against  flash  of  dawn  was  breaking,  I  placed  a  column 
the  negro  in  the  House  yesterday.    In  Loulsi-  of  three  thousand  colored   troops,  in  close 
ana,  in  1862,  when  our  arms  were  meeting  column  by  division,  right  in  front,  with  gnns 
with  disasters  before  Richmond,  I  was  in  com-  at  *'  right  shoulder  shift.' 
mand  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  with  a  very        "  I  said:  ^  That  work  must  be  taken  by  the 
few  troops,  and  those  daily  diminishing  by  weightof  your  column;  no  shot  must  be  fired  ;^ 
the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  with  a  and  to  prevent  their  flring  I  had  the  caps  taken 
larger  number  of  Confederate  soldiers  paroled  from  the  nipples  of  their  guns.    Then  I  said, 
in  the  city  than  I  had  troops.    I  called  upon  '  Your  cry,  when  you.charge,  will  be,  *^  Remem- 
my  €k>vemment  for  reinforcements,  and  they  ber  Fort  Pillow  I  '^  *  and  as  the  sun  rose  up  in  the 
could  not  give  me  any,  and  I  therefore  called  heavens  the  order  was  given,  *  Forward ! '  and 
npon  the  colored  men  to  enlist  in  defense  of  they  marched  forward,  steadily  as  if  on  parade 
their  country.    I  brought  together  the  oflicers  — went  down  the  hill,  across  the  marsh,  and  as 
of  two  colored  regiments  that  had  been  raised  they  got  into  the  brook  they  came  within  range 
by  the  Confederates  for  the  defense  of  the  city  of  the  enemy's  fire,  which  vigorously  opened 
against  us — but  which  disbanded  when  we  npon  them.    They  broke  a  little  as  they  forded 
came   there   because   they  would   not  fight  the  brook,  and  the  column  wavered.    Oh,  itvras 
against  us,  and  staid  at  home  when  their  a  moment  of  intensest  anxiety,  but  they  formed 
white  comrades  ran  away — and  I  said :  *  How  again  as  they  reached  the  firm  ground,  march- 
soon  can  you  enlist  me  one  thousand  men  ? '  ing  steadily  on  with  closed  ranks  under  the 
'In  ten  days,  general,'  they  answered;  and  enemy's  fire,  until  the  head  of  the  colamn 
when  the  thousand  men  were  brought  together  reached  the  first  ILue  of  abattis,  some  one  hun- 
in  a  large  hall,  I  saw  such  a  body  of  recruits  dred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  enemy's  work, 
as  I  never  saw  before.    Why,  sir,  every  one  Then  the  axe-men  ran  to  the  front  tocut  away 
of  them  had  on  a  clean  shirt,  a  thing  not  often  the  heavy  obstructions  of  defense,  while  one 
got  in  a  body  of  a  thousand  recruits.    I  put  thousand  men  of  the  enemy,  with  their  artillery 
colored  officers  in  command  of  them,  and  I  or-  concentrated,  from  the  redoubt  poured  a  heavy 
ganized  them.    But  we  all  had  our  prejudice  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  column  hardly  wider 
against  them.    I  was  told  they  would  not  than  the  clerk's  desk.  The  axe-men  went  down 
fight.    I  raised  another  regiment,  and  by  the  under  that  murderous  fire ;  other  strong  hands 
time  I  got  them  organized,  before  I  could  test  grasped  the  axes  in  their  stead,  and  the  abattis 
their  flghting  qualities  in  the  field,  the  exiffen-  was  cut  away.   Again,  at  double-quick,  the  col- 
oies  of  the  service  required  that  I  should  be  umn  goes  forward  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
relieved  from  the  command  of  that  depart-  fort,  to  meet  there  another  line  of  abattis.   The 
ment.  column  halts,  and  there  a  very  fire  of  hell  is 
•  "I  came  into  command  again  in  Virginia  pouring  upon  iL    The  abattis  resists  and  holds, 
in  1868.    I  there  organized  twenty-five  regi-  the  heaid  of  the  column  seemed  literally  to  melt 
ments,  with  some  that  were  sent  to  me,  and  away  under  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell,  the  flags 
disciplined  them.    Still  all  my  brother  officers  of  the  leading  regiments  go  down,  but  a  brave 
of  the  regular  army  said  my  colored  soldiers  black  hand  seizes  the  colors ;  they  are  up  again 
would  not  fight ;  and  I  felt  it  was  necessa-  and  wave  their  starry  light  over  the  storm  of 
ry  that  they  should  fight  to  show  that  their  battle ;  again  ^e  axe-men  fall,  but  strong  handa 
race  were  capable  of  the  duties  of  citizens ;  for  and  willing  hearts  seize  the  heavy  sharpened 
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trees  and  drag  them  away,  and  the  column  for-  amendments  thereto  be  recommitted  to  the 

ward,  and  with  a  shout  which  now  rings  in  my  Committee  on  the  Jndiciary.'^ 

ear  they  went  over  that  redoubt  like  a  flash,  The  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 

and  the  enemy  never  stopped  running  for  four  Mr.  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  said:  ^^Mr. 

miles!  Speaker:  Having  been  unable  to  obtain  the 

^*  It  became  my  painful  duty,  sir,  to  follow  floor  on  the  ciTil-rights  bill,  I  propose  to  de- 

in  the  track  of  that  charging  column,  and  there,  vote  a  portion  of  my  time  to  the  discussion  of 

in  a  space  not  wider  than  the  clerk's  desk  and  that  subject ;  and  I  think  I  can  do  so  wiUiout 

three  hundred  yards  long,  lay  the  dead  bodies  pr^udice  and  without  subjecting  myself  truth- 

of  five  hundred  and  forty-three  of  my  colored  fully  to  the  charge  of  hatred  toward  the  col« 

soldiers,  alain  in  defense  of  their  country,  and  ored  race.    In  the  will  of  my  grandfather  (who 

who  had  laid  down  their  lives  to  uphold  its  was  one  of  those  who  struggled  for  liberty  upon 

fiag  and  its  honor  as  a  willing  sacrinoe;  and  the  heights  of  Eing^s  Mountain)  he  enjoined  it 

as  I  rode  along  among  them,  guiding  my  horse  upon  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  to  treat 

this  way  and  that  way  lest  he  should  profane  kmdly  the  colored  people  upon  the  plantation, 

with  his  hoofii  what  seemed  to  me  the  sacred  I  hope  never  to  forget  a  sentiment  so  noble  and 

dead,  and  as  I  looked  on  their  bronzed  faces  so  worthy  of  obedience.    In  fact^  as  a  South* 

upturned  in  the  shining  sun  to  heaven  as  if  in  em  man,  as  one  who  has  sympathised  from  my 

mute  appeal  against  the  wrongs  of  that  country  earliest  time  of  knowledge  with  the  South  in 

for  which  they  had  given  their  lives,  and  whose  all  the  great  principles  and  struggles  which 

ti^  liad  only  been  to  them  a  flag  of  stripes  on  have  interested  her,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 

which  no  stlir  of  glory  had  ever  shone  for  them  advance  in  every  laudable  way  the  interests  of 

— ^feeling  I  had  wronged  them  in  the  past  and  the  colored  race  in  this  country.    I  have  even 

believing  what  was  the  future  of  my  country  taught  a  colored  Sunday-school  of  one  hundred 

to  them — among  my  dead  comrades  there  I  and  fifty  scholars.    I  have  endeavored  in  every 

swore  to  myself  a  solemn  oath,  *  May  my  right  way  possible  to  advance  the  interests  of  that 

hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  race.    I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  can  speak  upon 

to  tiie  rtKxf  of  my  mouth  if  I  ever  fail  to  defend  this  subject  without  prejudice, 

the  rights  of  these  men  who  have  given  their  "  The  charge  has  been  made  against  the 

blood  for  me  and  my  country  this  day  and  for  people  of  the  South  that  their  opposition  to 

their  race  forever  I '  and,  God  helping  me,  I  such  measures  as  the  civil-rights  bill  has  arisen 

will  keep  that  oath.  from  prejudice  and  hatred.    This  charge  is  un- 

**  From  that  hour  all  prejudice  was  gone,  and  founded ;  it  is  untrue.  Before  the  war — ^im  the 
an  old-time  States-right  Democrat  became  a  days  past  and  gone — ^in  the  days  when  there 
lover  of  the  negro  race ;  and  as  long  as  their  were  4,000,000  slaves  in  the  South,  the  churoh- 
ri^ts  are  not  equal  to  the  rights  of  other  men  es  of  tae  South  sent  missionaries  into  the  oot- 
under  this  Government  I  am  with  l^em  against  ton  plantations,  and  down  into  the  orange- 
all  comers;  and  when  their  rights  are  assured,  groves,  and  out  upon  the  rolling  prairies  of 
as  other  men^s  rights  are  held  sacred,  then,  I  Texas.  Into  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
trust,  we  shall  have  what  we  ought  to  have,  great  numbers  of  colored  people  were  collected 
a  united  country  North  and  South,  white  and  tiie  churches  sent  their  missionaries,  and  held 
bUck,  under  one  glorious  flag,  for  which  we  up  there  the  standard  of  the  Oros^  instructing 
and  our  fathers  have  fought  with  an  equal  and  them  in  the  sublime  principles  which  relate  to 
not  to  be  distinguished  valor.  questions  vastly  more  important  than  mere 

*^  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  l^ese  men  have  fought  earthly  things 
lor  their  country ;  one  of  their  representatives  '^  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  Southern  man  (and  I 
hsa  spoken,  as  few  can  speak  on  this  floor,  for  thank  God  for  it)  who  does  not  in  his  heart  re- 
his  race;  they  have  shown  themselves  our  joioe  that  the  colored  man  is  free.  In  my  inter- 
equals  in  battle ;  as  citizens  they  are  kind,  quiet,  course  with  the  people  of  my  own  landl  in  my 
temperate,  laborious;  they  have  shown  that  travels  through  the  *  sunny  South,'  I  have 
they  know  how  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  found  the  feeling  everywhere  one  of  gratitude 
which  we  have  given  to  them,  for  they  always  and  thankfhlness  that  the  chains  of  the  colored 
vote  right ;  they  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  man  have  been  broken ;  that  he  is  now  per- 
and  all  the  powers  of  death  and  hell  cannot  mitted  to  walk  the  earth  a  free  man. 
persuade  them  to  do  otherwise.  They  diow  "  Sir,  the  people  of  the  South  were  not  to 
that  they  knew  more  than  their  masters  did,  blame  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  among 
for  they  always  knew  how  to  be  loyal.  They  them.  It  came  from  elsewhere,  and  became 
have  industry,  they  have  temperance,  they  incorporated  as  a  part  of  our  institutions.  The 
have  all  the  good  qualities  of  citizens,  they  have  old  colored  women  nursed  the  white  children 
brarery,  they  have  culture,  they  have  power,  of  the  South,  while  kindness  and  friendship 
they  have  eloquence.  And  who  shall  say  that  were  maintained  between  the  two  races.  Such 
they  shall  not  have  what  the  Constitution  gives  an  institution  could  not  be  readily  abolished, 
them— eqnid  rights  ?  '*  It  could  probably  only  be  done  by  the  shock  of 

The  Speaker :  "  The  pending  motion  is  that  *  arms, 

made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  *'  Every  Southern  man  who  will  eall  to  mind 

Butler),  that  the  pending  bill  and  proposed  the  foot  that  after  the  thunder  of  artillery  had 
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oeased,  when  the  clang  of  arms  was  no  more  this  law.    Placing  him,  therefore,  at  the  table 

heard  in  the  ooontrf,  the  Soathem  people  ral-  with  the  whites  is  a  social  right, 

lied  and  took  the  oath  to  sapport  the  proclama-  "  Now,  sir,  provision  has  heen  made  for  free 

tions  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  order  that  the  colored  schools  in  my  own  native  State  of  North  Caro- 

man  might  he  free.    Those  proclamations,  Mr.  lina.    We  have  cheerfally  taxed  ourselves  there 

Speaker,  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  nncon-  for  the  edacation  of  oar  people,  including  the 

stitational;  yet  the  Soathem  people  were  will*  colored  race;  bat  separate  schools  are  organ- 

ing  that  the  colored  man  should  ei^joj  his  free*  ized  for  the  instniction  of  the  latter.    One  of 

dom,  and  all  over  the  South  they  came  forward  the  civil  rights  of  the  colored  man  nndoubtedlj 

and  took  the  oath  to  sapport  those  proclama-  is  the  right  to  be  educated  out  of  mooeys  raised 

tions.  by  taxation.    His  children,  under  the  law,  have 

^^  Following  hard  upon  that,  the  conventions  that  right ;  but  this  bill  goes  further,  and  pro* 

of  the  Southern  States  assembled,  and  by  a  vides  that  colored  children  shall  go  into  the 

solemn  act  ratified  the  freedom  of  the  colored  same  school  with  white  children,  nuxing  the 

man,  confirming  it  forever  by  statute  upon  the  colored  children  and  the  white  children  m  the 

records  of  their  governments.  same  schools.  I  submit  to  the  committee  wheth- 

^^What  else  did  they  do?  They  went  to  er  that  is  not  asocial  right  instead  of  a  ci?il 
work  and  secured  the  colored  man  in  all  his  right  Therefore  it  is  I  say  this  bill  ooght  to 
civil  rights,  or  what  may  properly  be  termed  be  changed,  or  rather  its  title  ought  to  be 
civil  rights.  The  people  there  consented  that  changed.  The  real  objection,  then,  to  cinl 
he  should  vote ;  they  consented  he  should  hold  rights,  so  called,  is  that  it  is  not  best  for  both 
office;  they  consented  he  shirald  serve  upon  races;  that  in  fact  it  will  be  detrimental  to 
Juries ;  they  consented  that  he  should  hold  the  interests  of  both  races, 
property,  and  that  he  should  be  a  witness  in  "  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  show  brief- 
oourt  All  the  real  rights  properly  known  as  ly  how  that  will  be.  In  the  first  place,  the 
civil  rights  were  guaranteed  to  the  colored  man  true  policy  in  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  man- 
in  that  section;  and  the  charge  cannot  justly  kind  all  over  this  broad  earth  is  in  the  recogni- 
be  made  against  this  people  that  they  are  op-  tion  of  the  fact  that  such  intercourse  is  one 
posed  to  according  civil  rights  to  the  colored  made  up  of  mutual  interests.  It  is  the  interest 
man  on  account  of  any  prejudice  or  hatred,  for  of  the  hotel-keeper  to  entertain  his  gaests,  it 
it  is  not  in  their  hearts.  is  the  interest  of  the  railway  company  to  trans- 

"Why,  then,  do  we  oppose  the  civil-rights  port  passengers ;  the  interests  are  mutual;  and 

billi*  That  is  the  question;   and  speaking  as  that  is  the  true  policy  all  the  world  over.    Bat 

I  do,  and  feeling  as  I  speak,  without  pr^adices,  whenever  you  undertake  to  force  persons  of 

I  will  show  what  is  the  real  objection  to  the  color  into  their  social  rights,  then,  in  my  jadg- 

bill  known  as  the  civil-rights  bill.    I  think  ment,  you  have  done  the  colored  man  a  serious 

gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  bear  me  out  damage.    Let  the  people  of  the  South  alone, 

when  I  say  tiie  title  of  the  bill  we  had  before  sir,  and  this  thing  will  adjust  itself.    It  will 

us  ought  to  be  changed,  and  made  to  read  thus :  come  out  all  right    In  coming  to  this  city  the 

*  A  bul  to  protect  the  colored  people  in  their  other  day,  colored  men  were  sitting  in  first-dass 

social  rights.'    That  is  the  way  it  should  read,  cars  with  their  wives,  where  they  were  admit- 

"Now,Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle-  ted  by  the  managers  of  the  road;  and  I  am 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Butler)  laid  told  in  this  city  one  of  the  first  hotels  admits 
down  the  law,  and  it  has  not  been  controverted,  colored  men  as  guests.  It  will  adjust  itself  if 
that  all  men  are  entitled  under  the  law  to  the  let  alone ;  but  if  you  undertake  to  coerce  so- 
right  to  go  to  an  hotel,  to  ride  in  a  public  rail-  ciety  before  it  is  ready,  you  will  damage  the 
way-carriage,  to  interment,  and  to  be  tenght  in  colored  man  in  all  his  interests,  and  at  the  same 
the  public  school  sustained  by  moneys  raised  time  do  damage  to  the  white  race, 
by  taxation.  ^^  There  are  between  four  and  five  miUlons 

^^  It  is  laid  down  as  the  common  law  of  the  of  colored  people  in  the  South,  whose  interests 

land.    Now,  let  us  see  fbr  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  are  intimately  and  closely  connected  with  those 

Speaker,  how  the  case  stands.    There  is  no  rail-  of  the  whitb  people.    The  one  cannot  well  do 

way-oar  inall  the  South  which  the  colored  man  without  the  other.    Where  does  the  colored 

cannot  ride  in.    That  is  his  civil  right    This  man  get  his  place  to  live,  where  does  he  obtain 

bill  proposes  that  he  should  have  the  oppor-  employment?    In  a  great  measure  from  the 

tunity  or  the  right  to  go  into  a  first-dass  oar  white  men  of  the  country,  and  almost  entirely 

and  sit  with  white  gentlemen  and  white  ladies,  from  those  opposed  to  this  bill.    And  I  tell  the 

I  submit  if  that  is  not  a  social  right    There  is  committee  now,  tlirough  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

a  distinction  between  the  two.    Now,  there  is  that  the  great  minority  of  the  people  of  the 

not  an  hotel  in  the  South  where  the  colored  man  Southern  States,  of  all  political  shades  of  opin- 

cannot  get  entertainment  such  as  food  and  lodg-  ion,  are  opposed  to  any  thing  like  force  in  this 

ings.    That  is  his  civil  right.    The  bill  of  the  matter. 

committee  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  dis*  *^Thi3  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will,  more  or  less, 

tinction.    Even  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  bring  about  an  antagonism  of  the  races ;  and 

dining-room,  and  is  placed  at  a  separate  table  that  state  of  things  would  not  be  best  for  the 

because  of  his  color,  it  will  be  a  violation  of  colored  man.    I  sabmit  it  in  good  faith,  that  if 
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the  question  is  ever  presented  in  the  South,  preceding  section  ma^  be  proieouted  in  the  teni- 
'  Shall  this  country  bo  ruled  by  white  men  or  ^fial,  district,  or  <aromt  courts  or  the  United  Btates 
•«i-.;i  v«.  ^^i^n..^,^  JL^^  « 1  «kA  ^Xi^^^A  «,«^  ««  n/>4.  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found,  without  re- 
ruled  by  colcwed  men  t '  the  colored  man  is  not  ^^^^^  ^  t^e  other  party.    And  the  distrfct  attorneys, 

able  to  stand  any  Bnoh  antagonism  as  that ;  marshals  and  deputy-marshals  of  the  United  States, 
he  will  necessarily,  sir,  go  down.  I  ask.  What  and  oommidsioners  appointed  by  the  circuit  and  ter- 
race has  ever  been  able  to  stand  before  the  ritoiial  courts  of  the-  United  StateB,  with  powers  of 
nftnAAsiftn  f  T..AAk  nt  thA  biqtArv  of  the  world  snrestiug  and  impriaoninff  or  bailing  offendera  against 
Wl?^^  tL  T^^«  9  WW^laJ  fL^^w^  t^«  ^^  o^  the  United^tatea,  arS  hereby  specially 
Whereis  the  Indian?     Why,  sir  less  than  two  authorized  and  required  to  institute  proceedings 

centnriea  ago  on  this  spot  the  Indian  reared  his  against  erery  person  who  shall  violate  the  proTisious 

wigwam  and  stood  upon  these  hills  and  looked  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  to  be  arrested  and  impris* 

awm  the  broad,  beautiful  Potomac,  or  his  eye  <»»«d  or  bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before 

and  ne  bad  tne  title  to  tms  magnmcent  country,  gpect  of  the  right  of  action  accruing  to  the  person 

Where  is  he  now  t    He  has  gone  back,  step  by  agg^rieved ;  and  such  district  attorneys  shall  cause 

step,  before  the  adyancing  march  of  the  white  sucn  proceedings  to  be  prosecuted  to  their  termination 

man.     No  race,  sir,  in  the  world  has  been  able  ?*  in  other  cases :  ^^'ovidsd.  That  nothing  contained 

*^  ^^^A  y^^^^ZL  ♦i.L  »n*A  r*o«,A»ef««       Art  o«i  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  deny  or  defeat 

to  stand  before  the  pure  Caucasian.    An  an-  ^uy  right  of  civil  action  accruing  to  any  person, 

tagonism  of  races  will  not  be  good  for  the  col-  whether  by  reason  of  this  act  or  otherwise.    And 

ored  man."  any  district  attorney  who  shall  willfully  fail  to  insti- 
tute and  prosecute  the  proceeding  heroin  required 

Meantime  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 


was  considered  and  referred  to  the  Committee  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  less  than  |l,000  nor 

on  the  Judiciary.  more  than  $6,000. 

On  April  dOth  the  Committee  on  the  Jnjdi-       ^^°'  ^*  That  no  citizen  possessing  all  other  quali- 

ciary  reported  the  biU  with  an  amendment,  AcaUons  which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law  shall 

whSh  w^  to  ^e  out  all  after  the  enacting  llj^'^S^Tt^rvS^^tiLI^^  Vf  l^X:il 

daosey  ana  in  iiea  tnereox  to  insert  the  loilow-  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 

ing :  tude :  and  any  officer  or  other  person  charged  with 

That  an  pertons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  •»/  ^1%  '^^  *,^®  selection  or  summoning  of  jurors 

United  Stat^ahaU  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  ?^''  ^^^^  exclude  or  fail  to  summon  any  cUuen  for 

enjoyment  of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  fa-  §^®  <»«»«  aforesaid  shall,  on  conviction  tliereof,  be 

critics,  and  privileges  of  inns,  pullic  conveyances  ^••«t5  ^^i^J^  "  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not 

on  land  or  water,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  "*?,^®**i"Jpt  »    i/  a     ^^ 

amoaement ;  ao<l  also  of  c;>mmon  schools  and  public        Sec.  6.  That  all  cases  arising  under  the  pro  visions 

inatitations  of  leamiug  or  benevolence  supported,  in  ^^  ^1"»  ««<^  m  the  courts  of  the  United  btates  shall  be 

whole  or  in  part,  bygeneral  taxation;  an*<fof  ceme-  'f  l'""^^  fa.  K  *^®  ^A^I^'^Jt  ^.^"'^^^^  ^^%  ^°'*^ 

terica  so  supported :  Subject  only  to  the  conditions  States  without  wgard  to  the  sum  in  controversy, 

snd  Umitatfons  establisfied  by  law,  and  applicable  ^"^^  *^?,'5T  P«^;»*^"f  M»d  regulations  as  are     . 

alike  to  dtizens  of  every  n»e  and  color,  regardless  ?<>*  P/ovided  by  law  for  the  review  of  other  causes 

of  any  previoua  condition  of  servitude.  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Sxonoar  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  the        The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
fortgoing  section  by  denying  to  any  citizen,  except        The  bill  was  reported   to  tbe  Senate    as 

for  reasons  by  law  applicable  to  citizens  of  eveij  nmended 

rsee  and  eolor,  and  regardless  of  any  previous  condi-  »"J^""*^«  « -fir'n  ai,^  o«« 

tioB  of  servitude,  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  any  of  tbe       The  president  pro  tempore :   "  Will  the  Sen- 

aecommodafcions,  advantages,  facilities,  or  privileges  ate  concur  in  the  amendment  made  as  m  Com- 

in  said  section  enumerated,  or  by  aiding  or  inciting  mittee  of  the  Whole  ?  ^' 
such  denial,  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  and       i^^   Frelinghuysen,  of  New   Jersey,    said : 

rbl'^^'r.^TiS'i^iroS'^r;Siti;»ll  "Mr.PreBident.theComn.itte6ontheJudici«ry 

oosts ;  and  shall  also,  for  every  suefa  offenae,  be  ^ave  devolved  on  me,  on  whom  it  snonid  not 

deemed  ^roilty  of  amiademeanor.  and,  upon  convio-  have  been  imposed,  the  duty  of  presenting  and 

tion  thereoflshall  be  fined  not  less  than  $500  nor  explaining  this  bill,  which  I  shall  do  in  the 

more  than  tt,000,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  ^^^^^  concise  manner,  even  pruning  from  my 

?2iK^^W.°?:hXoT?^\i;««^  remarks  ^chconiment. as  a  Pleasure  haTing 

OM  penaRy ;  and  when  the  offense  is  a  refueal  of  for  its  object  the  civil  nghts  of  all  might  nat- 

bariaL  tJhe  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  the  heirs  at  nrally  inspire  in  the  councils  of  a  free  people, 
law  or  the  person  whose  body  has  been  refused  bur-        "  I  invoke  for  tbe  biU  a  calm,  impartial,  and 

"iL  ^*ljrSif^/j!2;J^;  S?L.M  n!l*'Sl>S*J  nnpartisan  consideration,  and  ask  its  adoption 

elect  to  sue  for  tbe  penalty  aforesaid  or  to  proceed  -V  ^    ».  ^^^^^^  j«  ;**Iir  ««  ^rv«o:««.«n*  \«ui. 

under  their  riglito  at  Jommwi  Uw  and  by  fiti^  stat-  oulj  as  it  commends  itself  as  consistent  with 

ut«a;  and  having  so  elected  to  prooeed  in  tbe  one  the  permanent  mterests  of  the  nation,  with  the 

mode  or  the  other,  their  right  to  proceed  in  the  Constitution,  and  with  justice  to  all  classes  of 

otbt^r  jurisdiction  shall  be  barred.    But  this  proviso  citizens.    Would  that  the  author  ♦  of  the  meas- 

^V"-^l;?EL^JS?^^'ute^v^^^  nre  was  here  to  present  and  defend  it  I    To  our 

tUia  aet  or  tne  <nimmai  law  or  any  Dtflte.  ..  u  S.         v    _  i ^ !_^  xi^.i.  u... 

Sao.  8.  That  the  district  and  drcuit  courts  of  the  views  it  would  have  been  becoming  that  he 

Uuited  States  ahall  have,  ezeluaively  of  the  oourte  who  was  in  the  forum  the  foremost  leader  of 

of  the  several  States,  cojgnizance  of  all  crime.s  and  the  grimdest  victory  of  the  nineteenth  century 

offenses  against,  and  violations  of,  tbe  provisions  of  — . . 

this  act ;  and  actions  for  the  penalty  given  by  the  *  Hr.  Sumner,  deoessed. 
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ia  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  yiotory  of  thej  not  thereby  prove  themselTes  to  yoa  to 

freedom  over  slavery,  ehonld  have  placed  the  be  unfit  for  the  high  dignity  to  which  the  na- 

cap-stone  on  the  straotare  he  was  permitted  tion  has  called  them  ?    Let  ns  not  doubt  the 

to  be  an  efficient  instmmentality  in  aiding  to  foundation  principle  of  oar  Govwnment;  it 

erect.    Bat  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  has  always  proved  trae.    Give  equality  to  all. 

'^  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  but  Oar  ooniidenoe  will  not  be  abused, 

two  sections  of  this  measar^— -the  first  section  *^  This  bill  applies  alike  to  the  white  citizen 

and  the  fourth  section  of  the  amendment ;  the  and  to  the  colored  citizen. 

other  parts  of  the  bill  being  mere  machinery  to  ^*  I  am  aware  that  the  minority  of  the  Sa- 

carry  those  into  effect.    The  first  section  pro*  preme  Court  in  the  Slaughter-house  case  (16 

vides :  vYallace),  giving  construction  to  the  thirteenth, 

That  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  in  the 

United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  light  of  the  history  which  called  them  into 

enjoyment  of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  faciU-  bemg,  make  them  apply  especially,  though  not 

^nl  TrVat^rf  rat«B"^a^o 'he?  ^ac^Fr/ub?!^  f^'^Z'^Tf  I  think,  U.  tho  •nfranoWB.joent  of 

amaaement ;  and  also  of  common  schools  and  publio  *"«  ccrtored  race.    There  can  be  HO  doubt  they 

institutions  of  learninpr  or  benevolence  supported,  in  apply  equally  to  all  races. 

whole  or  in  part,  by  general  taxation ;  andof  cemete*  **  The  court,  in  the  oaae  of  The  Live-stock 

ries  so  supportea :  subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  Association  w.  The  Crescent  City  live-stock 

limitations  established  by  law,  and  applicable  alike  n«.*,,^«««.   /i     avw^*    «*««.    oo\   %,««^^.,Kf^i«f 

to  citizens  ofevery  race  and  color,  regidless  of  any  Company  (1   Abbot,   page    88),   undoubtedly 

previous  condition  of  servitude.  g^v®  the  true  Construction  to  the  ameDdments 

"The  fourth  section  provides:  as  to  their  application.    The  court  aay : 

TKof  r^r^  «;f?»««  r./...o..;..<»  -11  Af>»^  /.,,«i;«^fU«-  "  ^*  possiWe  that  those  who  framed  the  articles 

That  no  oitmm  Pf  "essing  all  other  quidiflaitlons  ^^,^  nSt  themselvea  aware  of  the  far-naebhig  chai^ 

r,'iffl«Tf«rS;j;o.^L""^^^^^  aoter  of  their  Urms.   They  may  have  hadiBmfnd  but 

l^^^ft^fiTnlS^fSJ  S?of o^llfpfi"^^  o°«  parOoular  phase  of  iooial  and  political  wrongs 

court  of  the  United  States,  orof  anj^  State,  on  account  ^^ich  they  desired  to  redress.    Yet  If  the  amend- 

nLTn%  nt«irV«?hr^^^  ^^^' '^  f^med  and  exDW^cd  doel  in  fact  bears 

and  any  officer  or  other  person  charged  with  any  broader  meaning,  and  foes  extend  Hs  protecting 

duty  m  the  selection  or  summomng  of  jurors  who  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^j^o  were  never  thmigfat  of  wii^ 

shall  exclude  or  fail  to  summon  ariy  citizen  for  the  j^  ^^  conceived  and  put  in  form,  and^does  resch 

eause   aforesaid   shim,    on   conviction   thereof,  be  ^^^  ^^.i^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^efire  prohibited  by 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  constitutional  enactment,  it  is  to  be  presumed  thit 

m^re  than  »6,000.  ^^^  American  people  in  givin;?  it  their  imprimatur 

"  It  is  the  one  purpose  of  this  bill  to  assert,  understood  what  they  were  doing,  and  meant  to  de- 
er rather  to  reassert,  *  freedom  from  all  dis-  oree  what  has  in  fhct  been  decreeaf. 
crimination  before  the  law  as  one  of  the  fonda-  **  This  bill  therefore  properly  secures  equal 
mental  rights  of  United  States  citizenship.'    If,  rights  to  the  white  as  well  as  to  the  colored 
air,  we  have  not  the  constitutional  right  thus  race. 

to  legislate,  then  the  people  of  this  country  **  Again  let  me  say  that  this  measure  does 

have  perpetrated  a  blunder  amounting  to  a  not  touch  the  subject  of  social  equsdity.    That 

grim  burlesque  over  which  the  world  might  is  not  an  element  of  citizenship.     The  law 

laugh  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  blunder  over  which  regulates  that  is  found  only  in  the  tastes 

which  hamanity  would  have  occasion  to  mourn,  and  affinities  of  the  mind ;  its  law  is  the  arbi- 

Sir,  we  have  the  right,  in  the  language  of  the  trary,  uncontrolled  human  will.    You  cannot 

Constitution,  to  give  '  to  all  persons  within  the  enact  it. 

jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the  equal  pro-  '*  This  bill  does  not  disturb  any  laws,  whether 

tection  of  the  laws.'  statute  or  common,  relating  to  the  administra- 

"  This  bill  when  ena($ted,  it  is  believed,  will  tion   of  inns,  places  of  publio   amusement, 

he  a  finality,  removing  from  legislation,  from  schools,  institutions  of  learning  or  benevolence, 

politics,  and  from  society,  an  injurious  agita-  or  cemeteries,  supported  in  whole  or  In  part 

tion,  and  securing  to  every  citizen  that  proud  by  general  taxation  (and  it  is  only  to  these  that 

equality  which  our  nation  declares  to  be  his  it  applies),  excepting  to  abrogate  such  laws  as 

right,  and  which  is  a  boon  in  defense  of  which  make  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 

most  men  would  die.  or  previous  servitude. 

"  The  colored  citizens  ask  this  legislation,  **  Inns,  places  of  amusement^  and  pubKo  con- 
not  because  they  seek  to  force  themselves  into  veyances,  are  established  and  maintained  by 
associations  with  the  whites,  but  because  they  private  enterprise  and  capital,  but  bear  that 
have  their  prides  and  emulations  among  them-  intimate  relation  to  Uie  public,  appealing  to 
selves,  and  wish  Here  in  those  associations  to  and  depending  upon  its  patronage  for  support, 
feel  that  there  is  no  ban  upon  them,  but  that  that  the  law  has  for  many  centuries  measur- 
they  are  as  fully  enfranchised  as  any  who  ably  regulated  them,  leaving  at  the  same  time 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  a  wide  discretion  as  to  their  administration  in 

"  I  ask  you,  should  the  colored  citizens  be  their  proprietors.    This  body  of  law  and  this 

content  to  demand  less  than  full  and  equal  discretion  are  not  disturbed  by  this  biU,  except 

enfranchisement ;   should   they  say,  *  We  are  when  the  one  or  the  other  discriminates  on  ac- 

content  that  we  and  our  children  shall  wear  count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  servitude, 

forever  the  badge  of  political  inferiority,^  would  *^As  the  capital  invested  in  inns,  places  of 
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amuiemeDta,  and  pablio  conyejanoee,  is  that  of  colored  ohildreo  to  attend  a  aeparate  sdiool.    Thoy 

the  proprietors,  and  aa  thej  alone  can  know  ^^y  exercise  a  uniform  discretion,  operative  upon 

what  minate  arrangements  their  business  re-  *^».S*  ^  the  residence  or  qualification  of  chUdrcn  to 

^-i.^  ♦v^  AiJZ,.^^J\.Z  iZ  *uT^  vuf'uj'oa  *<?  entitle  them  to  admission  to  each  particular  schoo  , 

qoiree,  the  diacreUon  aa  to  the  particnlar  ao-  but  they  cannot  deny  a  youth  adm^aion  to  any  pari 

commudatloa  to  be  given  to  the  guest,  the  ticular  school,  beoaase  of  hia  color,  nationality,  reli- 

traveler,  and  the  risitor,  is  quite  wide.    But  as  g^on,  or  the  like. 

theemployment  these  proprietors  have  selected        u  The  law  of  Iowa  goes  further  than  the  law 

touches  the  pubhc,  the  law  demands  that  the  proposed  in  this  bill.    Here  there  is  no  prohi- 

a^modation  shall  be  good  and  smtaWe,  and  bition  as  to  a  discrimination  on  account  of  re- 

this  bUl  adds  to  tiiat  requirement  the  condition  Ugion  or  of  morals.    It  does  not  say  that  all 

that  no  person  shall,  in  tiie  regulation  of  these  youths  shall  have  this  right    The  only  prohibi- 

employments,  be  discriminated  against  merely  tion  in  this  bill  is  one  which  prevente  discrimi- 

because  he  la  an  American  or  an  Irishman,  a  nation  on  account  of  race.    The  same  subject 

Germui  or  a  colored  mMi.  ,  was  considered  in  the  case  of  The  SUte  on  the 

I  haTa  called  attention  to  inns,  places  of  relation  of  Games  t$.  McCann  and  others,  in 

fimusemeota,  and  public  conveyances,  separate-  2X  Ohio  Repor^  page  198.    There  the  court 

ly  from  schools,  institutions  of  leammg  and  beld : 

benevolence,    and    cemeteries,    supported   in       mi.'..,  ,..  ^,.-. 

whole  or  in  parti  by  general  taxation,  because  v  That  the  act  authorizing  such  classification  on  the 

»i   ^^^A-lz      %  i-vT  ©    .°'***  »«A»i'«J*'>  »jwwiUDP  ijjjgjg  ^f  ^^^^^  ^Q^g  j^Qj.  contravene  the  constitution 

the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  former,  of  the  State,  nor  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 

to  wit,  lima,  places  of  amusements,  and  public  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  colored 

conveyances,  differs  from  that  of  the  latter,  to  children  residing  in  either  of  the  districts  for  white 

wit,  school^  institutions  of  benevolence,  and  jbjldren,  are  not.  as  of  right,  entiUed  to  admission 

cemeteriea.    I  assume  that  no  one  can  auction  ^'^^^  ***^  "^**^^"  ^°'  ^^'*«  *^^^^«^- 
that  schools^  inatitutionaof  learning  and  benevo-        "  The  constitution  and  laws  of  Iowa  provide 

lence,  and  cemeteries,  which  are  supported  by  for  the  *  education  of  all  the  youths  of  the  State 

the  taxation  of  all,  should  be  subject  to  the  without  distinction  of  color.'     In  Ohio  the 

equal  usa  of  all*    Subjecting  to  taxation  is  a  statute  expressly  provided  for  separate  schools 

;?uaraatee  of  the  right  to  use.    Even  as  to  these  for  white  and  colored  children.    Therefore  the 

insdtutiona,  which  are  the  fruit  of  taxation,  decisions  of  those  courts  afifbrd  no  precedent 

the  biU  does  not  disturb  the  established  law,  for  the  construction  of  this  bill  when  enacted. 

statute  or  common,  or  the  discretion  of  their  The  language  of  this  bill  secures  full  and  equal 

managera,  except  so  £ar  as  the  one  or  the  other,  privileges  in  the  schools,  subject  to  laws  which 

in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  do  not  discriminate  as  to  color, 
oar  GoTemment,  discriminates  against  some        "  The  bill  provides  that  foil  and  equal  privi- 

one  under  our  jurisdicUon  because  of  his  blood,  leges  shall  be  eqjoyed  by  all  persons  in  public 

because  of  his  complexion,  or  because  of  the  schools  supportea  by  taxation,  subject  only  to 

cruel  wrong  of  slavery  which  he  may  have  the  limitation  established  by  law,  applicable 

fioiTered.  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  re- 

**  Uniform  discrimination  may  be  made  m  gardless  of  previous  servitude, 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  and  benevo-        '*  The  bill  does  not  oermit  the  exclusion  of 

lenoe  on  account  of  age,  sex,  morals,  prepara-  one  {torn  a  public  school  on  account  of  hia 

tory  qoalificati<Mis,  health,  and  the  like.    But  nationality  alone. 

the  son  of  the  poorest  Irishman  in  the  land,        ^*  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  destroy,  not  to 

who  baa  aought  our  shores  to  better  the  oondi-  recognize,  the  distinctions  of  race. 
tion  of  his  offspring,  shaU  have  as  good  a  place        '*  When  in  a  school-district  there  are  two 

in  our  schools  as  the  scion  of  the  chief  man  of  schools,  and  the  white  children  choose  to  go 

the  parish.    The  old  blind  Italian,  who  comes  to  one  and  the  colored  to  the  other,  there  is 

otherwise  within  the  regulations  of  an  asylum  nothing  In  this  bill  that  prevents  their  doing 

for  the  blind  supported  by  taxation,  shall  have  so. 

sa  good  A  right  to  its  relief  as  if  he  were  an        *^  And  this  bill  being  a  law,  such  a  voluntary 

AuMrican  born.  division  would  not  in  any  way  invalidate  an 

**  Tfarisro  is  but  one  idea  in  the  bill,  and  that  assessment  for  taxes  to  support  such  schools, 
is,  the  eqnali^  of  races  before  the  law.  **  And  let  me  say  that,  from  statements  made 

**Tlie  Inqairymay  arise  whetiier  this  bill  ad-  to  me  by  colored  Representatives  in  the  other 

mits  of  the  olassification  of  races  in  the  com-  House,  I  believe  that  this  voluntary  division 

mon-8obool  system ;  that  is,  having  one  school  into  separate  schools  would  often  be  the  solu- 

(br  white  and  another  for  colored  children,  tion  of  difficulty  in  communities  where  there 

That  subject  has  been  discussed  somewhat^  in  still  lingers  a  prejudice  against  a  colored  boy, 

the  ooortsi    In  a  case  in  24  Iowa  Reports,  not  because  he  is  ignorant,  or  untidy,  or  im- 

page  S67,  it  was  directly  considered.    There  moral,  but  because  of  his  blood, 
the  ooort  held  that —  "  It  is  claimed  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 

«.  _^.^^         .....*        —        .  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  be- 

hSr,S:MredSlS»Jfr;?.S»SS  cnBetUre««lationofinniHP«bliocon.eyance., 

fitaca,  wiahonft  dlatinotion  of  oolor ;  and  the  boaid  '^^^  places  of  amusement,  common  schools,  in- 

» A- — ^ —  huvB  no  diacretionaxy  power  to  require  stitutions  of  learning  and  benevolence,  and  cem* 
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ia  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  yictory  of  they  not  thereby  prove  themselvee  to  yon  to 

freedom  over  slavery,  shonld  have  placed  the  be  nnfit  for  the  high  dignity  to  which  the  na« 

cap-stone  on  the  strnotare  he  was  permitted  tioa  has  called  them?    Let  as  not  doabt  the 

to  be  an  efficient  instnimentality  in  aiding  to  foandation  principle  of  onr  Government;  it 

erect.    But  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  has  always  proved  trne.    Give  eqaallty  to  all. 

*^  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  but  Oar  confidence  will  not  be  abased, 

two  sections  of  this  measare— the  first  section  '*  This  bill  applies  alike  to  the  white  citizen 

and  the  fourth  section  of  the  amendment ;  the  and  to  the  colored  citicen. 

other  parts  of  the  bill  being  mere  machinery  to  ^^l  am  aware  that  the  majority  of  the  Sn- 

carry  those  into  effect    The  first  section  pro-  preme  Oonrt  in  the  Slaughter-house  case  (16 

rides :  Wallace),  giving  construction  to  the  thirteenth, 

That  all  persons  within  the  Jarladietion  of  the  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  in  the 

United  Stated  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  light  of  the  history  which  called  them  into 


institutions  of  learninpr  or  benevolence  supported,  in  apply  equally  to  all  races. 

whole  or  in  part,  by  general  taxation ;  andof  cemete-  ^*  The  court,  in  the  oase  of  The  Live*stock 

ries  90  supported :  subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  Association  M.  The  Orescent  City  live-stock 

limitations  established  hy  law,  and  applicable  alike  n^.^^^-^^   n     AKk/^f    ^^,^    oa\    «««^^.«Kf<w4i»> 

to  citizens  ofevery  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any  Company  (1   Abbot,   page    88),  undoubtedly 

previous  condition  of  servitude.  Sf^^®  the  true  eonstruct«m  to  tiie  amoDoments 

"  The  fourth  section  provides :  ^  ^  ^**^^'  application.    The  court  say : 

-,,    .         ...                   .        „  ^., ^    ,.-    ..     .  It  is  possible  that  those  who  framed  the  artieles 

That  no  citizen  possessing  all  _other  qualifications  ^^^  ^^  themaolvea  aware  of  the  far-roachi&ff  chaiw 


Which  are  or  may>e  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  dis-  acter  of  their  terms.   They  may  have  hadio^nd  but 

qualified  for  service  as  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  pgrtUuhtf  phase  of  aooud  and  political  wroncs 

court  of  the  United  States,  orof  any  State  on  account  whlcrajdes^irSTtrre^s.    Y^^^         a^^ 

of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  ^g^,.  ^  ff^^^  ^^^  expressed  docs  in  fact  bears 

and  any  officer  or  other  person  charged  with  any  broader  meaning,  and  does  extend  Its  protecting 

duty  in  the  selection  or  summomng  of  jurow  who  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ose  who  wetti  never  thought  of  wheS 

shall  exclude  or  fail  to  summon  any  citzen  for  the  j^  ^„  conceived  and  put  in  form,  and^doea  reach 

eAuse   aforesaid   shaU^   on   conviction   thereof,  be  ^^^j^^  ^^jj^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,.^^  ^^^^^  prohibited  bv 

deemed  guiltyof  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  constitutional  enactment,  it  Is  to  be  presumed  thit 

more  than  »6,000.  ^^^  American  people  in  givina:  it  their  imprimatur 

"  It  is  the  one  purpose  of  this  bill  to  assert,  understood  what  they  were  doings  and  meant  to  de- 
er rather  to  reassert,  *  freedom  from  all  dis-  wee  what  has  to  flujt  been  decreoaf. 
crunination  before  the  law  as  one  of  the  fanda-  "  This  bill  therefore  properly  secures  equal 
mental  riglits  of  United  States  citizenship.'    If,  rights  to  the  white  as  well  as  to  the  colored 
sir,  we  have  not  the  constitutional  right  thus  race. 

to  legislate,  then  the  people  of  this  country  **  Again  let  me  say  that  this  measure  does 

have  perpetrated  a  blunder  amounttug  to  a  not  touch  the  subject  of  social  equality.    That 

grim  burlesque  over  which  the  world  might  is  not  an  element  of  citizenship.    The  law 

laugh  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  blunder  over  which  regulates  that  is  found  only  in  the  tastes 

which  humanity  would  have  occasion  to  mourn,  and  affinities  of  the  mind ;  its  law  is  the  arbl- 

Sir,  we  have  the  right,  in  the  language  of  the  trary,  uncontrolled  human  will.    Ton  cannot 

Constitution,  to  give  '  to  all  persons  within  the  enact  it. 

jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the  equal  pro-  "  This  bill  does  not  disturb  any  laws,  whether 

tection  of  the  laws.'  statute  or  common,  relating  to  the  administra- 

^^  This  bill  when  enacted,  it  is  believed,  will  tion    of  inns,  places  of  public   amusement, 

be  a  finality,  removing  from  legislation,  from  schools,  institutions  of  learning  or  benevolence, 

politics,  and  from  society,  an  injurious  agita-  or  cemeteries,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 

tion,  and  securing  to  every  citizen  that  proud  by  general  taxation  (and  it  is  only  to  these  that 

equality  which  our  nation  declares  to  be  his  it  applies),  excepting  to  abrogate  such  laws  as 

right,  and  which  is  a  boon  in  defense  of  which  make  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 

most  men  would  die.  or  previous  servitude. 

*^  The  colored  citizens  ask  this  legislation,  ^^  Inns,  places  of  amusement,  and  public  con- 
not  because  they  seek  to  force  themselves  into  veyances,  are  established  and  tnaintained  by 
associations  with  the  whites,  but  because  they  private  enterprise  and  capital,  but  bear  that 
have  their  prides  and  emulations  among  them-  mtimate  relation  to  the  pubbc,  appealing  to 
selves,  and  wish  ti,ere  in  those  associations  to  and  depending  upon  its  patronage  for  support, 
feel  that  there  is  no  ban  upon  them,  but  that  that  the  law  nas  for  many  centuries  measur- 
thej  are  as  fully  enfranchised  as  any  who  ably  regulated  them,  leaving  at  the  same  time 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  a  wide  discretion  as  to  their  administration  in 

"  I  ask  you,  should  the  colored  citizens  be  their  proprietors.    This  body  of  law  and  this 

content  to  demand  less  than  fall  and  equal  discretion  are  not  disturbed  by  this  InU,  ezoept 

enfranchisement;   should   they  say,  'We  are  when  the  one  or  the  other  discriminates  on  ac- 

content  that  we  and  onr  children  shall  wear  count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  servitude, 

forever  the  badge  of  political  inferiority,' would  *^As  the  capital  invested  in  inns,  places  of 
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» 

annuemeata,  and  pablio  ooiiTejanoee,  is  that  of    colored  ohUdren  to  attend  a  separate  school.    Thoy 
the  proprietors,  and  as  thej  alone  can  know    ™^7  exercise  a  uniform  discretion,  operative  upon 

what  minute  arrangements  their  business  re-    :L^^y.^Hi^%'^t!.t'J.'!;.^I^"^^^^^^^^ 


the  employment  these  proprietors  have  selected  «.  The  law  of  Iowa  goes  further  tiian  the  law 

touches  the  pubhc,  the  law  demands  that  the  proposed  in  this  bill.    Here  there  is  no  prohi- 

scocmimodation  shall  be  good  and  smtable,  and  bition  as  to  a  discrimination  on  account  of  re- 

this  bUl  adds  to  ^at  requirement  tiie  condifaon  Ugion  or  of  morals.    It  does  not  say  that  all 

that  no  per^m  shall,  in  tiie  regulation  of  these  youths  shall  have  this  right    The  only  prohibi- 

employment^  be  dwcrimmated  against  merely  tion  m  this  bill  is  one  which  prevents  discrimi- 

because  he  is  an  American  or  an  Irishman,  a  nation  on  account  of  race.    The  same  subject 

German  or  a  colored  mMi.  ^^  considered  in  the  case  of  The  SUte  on  the 

I  hATa  called  attention  to  inns,  places  of  relation  of  Games  ct.  McCann  and  others,  in 

amusementa,  and  public  conveyances,  Mparat^  21  OWo  Reports,  page  198.    There  the  court 

iy  from  schools,  institutions  of  learning  and  held :            ^     -^  tr  ^ 

benevolence,    and    cemeteries,    supported   in  »r.\.y             ,    .  .          ,    ,     .-     . 

n-hole  or  in  part  by  general  taxation,  because  .^That  the  act  authorizing  such  classification  on  the 

♦I  ^  Z^^AX4T^I  c  *v:  ©    .^.•"  ».«^i»«w*i,  vov«u««7  ijjjgjg  ^f  ^qJqj.  ^^^  j^Qj.  contravene  the  constitution 

the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  former,  of  the  State,  nor  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 

to  wit,  una,  places  of  amusements,  and  public  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  colored 

coQveyancefli  differs  from  that  of  the  latter,  to  children  residing  in  eitiier  of  the  districts  for  white 

wit,  schools,  institutions  of  benevolence,  and  f^J^ildren,  are  not.  as  of  right,  entiUed  to  admission 

cemeteries.    I  assume  that  no  one  can  qu^on  *"^^  '*^*  "^^"^^^  ^^^  ^^'**  *^^^^^^- 

that  sohoola^  institutionaof  learning  and  oenevo-  "  The  constitution  and  laws  of  Iowa  provide 

lence,  and  cemeteries,  which  are  supported  by  for  the  '  education  of  all  the  youths  of  the  State 

the  taxation  of  all,  should  be  subject  to  the  without  distinction  of  color.'     In  Ohio  the 

e<iiial  use  of  all*    Subjecting  to  taxation  is  a  statute  expressly  provided  for  separate  schools 

guarantee  of  the  right  to  use.    Even  as  to  these  for  white  and  colored  children.    Therefore  the 

ioatitationfl)  which  are  the  fruit  of  taxation,  decisions  of  those  courts  afford  no  precedent 

the  biU  does  not  disturb  the  established  law,  for  the  construction  of  this  bill  when  enacted. 

statute  or  common,  or  the  discretion  of  their  The  language  of  this  bill  secures  full  and  equal 

managera,  except  so  £ar  as  the  one  or  the  other,  privileges  in  the  schools,  subject  to  laws  which 

in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  do  not  discriminate  as  to  color. 

our  Government,  discriminates  against  some  *^  The  bill  provides  that  full  and  equal  privi- 

one  under  our  jurisdiction  because  of  his  blood,  leges  shall  be  epjoyed  by  all  persons  in  public 

because  of  his  complexion,  or  because  of  the  schools  supported  by  taxation,  subject  only  to 

cruel  wrong  of  slavery  which  he  may  have  the  limitation  established  by  law,  applicable 

sufferodL  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  re- 

'*  Uniform  discrimination  may  be  mode  hi  gardless  of  previous  servitude. 

schools  and  institutions  of  learning  and  benevo-  "  The  bill  does  not  Dermit  the  exclusion  of 

Icnoe  on  account  of  age,  sex,  morals,  prepara-  one  from  a  public  scnool  on  account  of  his 

tory  qaalificati<Mis,  health,  and  the  like.    But  nationality  alone. 

the  son  of  the  poorest  Irishman  in  the  land,  ^*  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  destroy,  not  to 

who  has  aought  our  shores  to  better  the  oondi-  recognize,  the  distinctions  of  race, 

tion  of  his  offspring,  shaU  have  as  good  a  place  *^  when  in  a  school-district  there  are  two 

in  our  schools  as  the  scion  of  the  chief  man  of  schools,  and  the  white  children  choose  to  go 

the  parish*    The  old  blind  Italian,  who  comes  to  one  and  the  colored  to  the  other,  there  is 

otherwise  within  the  regulations  of  an  asylum  nothing  in  this  bill  that  prevents  their  doing 

tot  the  blind  supported  by  taxation,  shall  have  so. 

aa  good  a  right  to  ite  relief  as  if  he  were  an  "  And  this  bill  being  a  law,  such  a  voluntary 

American  bom.  division  would  not  in  any  way  invalidate  an 

**  There  is  but  one  idea  in  the  bill,  and  that  assessment  for  taxes  to  support  such  schools. 

ifl,  the  equality  of  races  before  the  law.  **  And  let  me  say  that,  from  statements  made 

*^Tlie  inqairymay  arise  whetiier  this  biU  ad-  to  me  by  colored  Representotives  in  the  other 

mits  of  the  classification  of  races  in  the  com-  House,  I  believe  that  this  voluntery  division 

mon-sohool  system ;  that  is,  having  one  school  into  separate  schools  would  often  be  the  solu- 

for  white  and  another  for  colored  children,  tion  of  difficulty  in  communities  where  there 

That  subject  has  been  discussed  somewhat^  in  still  lingers  a  prejudice  against  a  colored  boy, 

the  eoortSb    In  a  case  in  24  Iowa  Reports,  not  because  he  is  ignorant,  or  untidy,  or  im- 

page  267,  it  was  du-ectly  considered.    There  moral,  but  because  of  his  blood, 

the  court  held  that —  '*  It  is  claimed  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 

-^        _^-^^         .  .  ^ .     ,    *        ^        .  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  be- 

h  JS,;S?Mr.llSrMtSr?<;fr^^  canse  tUreg^latlon  of  in™,  pablio  conveyance., 

Bute,  wishmit  dUtinotion  of  color;  and  the  boMd  *^<*  P*»<^"  ^^  amusement,  common  schools,  in- 

of  dixiNtoni  have  no  dtscretionaxy  power  to  require  stitutions  of  learning  and  benevolence,  and  cem- 
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ia  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  yiotory  of  thej  not  thereby  pro^e  themseSres  to  jou  to 

freedom  over  slarerj,  shonld  have  placed  the  be  nnfit  for  the  high  dignity  to  which  the  da< 

cap-stone  on  the  straotare  he  was  permitted  tioa  has  called  them  ?    Let  as  not  doubt  the 

to  be  an  efficient  instrmnentality  in  aiding  to  foundation  principle  of  our  Government;  it 

erect.    Bat  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  has  always  proved  troe.    Give  eqaality  to  all 

*^I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  bat  Oar  oonfidenoe  will  not  be  abased, 

two  sections  of  this  measare— the  first  section  **  This  bill  applies  alike  to  the  white  dtizen 

and  the  fourth  section  of  the  amendment ;  the  and  to  the  colored  dtijEen. 

other  parts  of  the  bill  being  mere  machinery  to  ^*  I  am  aware  that  the  nu^ority  of  the  8ii- 

carry  those  into  effect.    The  first  section  pro*  ^eme  Court  in  the  Slao^hter-house  case  (16 

rides :  Wallace),  giving  construction  to  the  thirteenth, 

That  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  in  the 

United  Statea  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  light  of  the  history  which  oalled  them  into 

ei^oyraent  of  tbe  accommodations^ advantages,  facili-  being,  midce  them  apply  especially,  though  not 

amusement ;  and  also  of  common  schools  and  publio  ^«  colored  race.    There  can  be  no  doubt  they 

institutions  of  learninpr  or  benevolence  supported,  in  apply  equally  to  all  races. 

whole  or  in  part,  by  KODoral  taxation;  and  of  cemete*  **  The  court,  in  the  case  of  The  Live-stock 

rie8  90  supported :  subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  Association  M.  The  Crescent  City  live-stock 

limitations  estabmned  by  law,  and  applicable  alike  n«-««.««»^  /i     Avw^f    «xa«^    hq\    n^^/^nKf^^w 

to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any  Company  (1   Abbot,   page    88),   undoubtedly 

previous  condition  of  servitude.  Sf^v«  *he  true  Oonstructioa  to  the  amendments 

"  The  fourth  section  provides:  ^  ^  ^^*^'  application.    The  court  say: 

—,   ^        ...                   .        „  ^^,  _       ,..    ..  It  is  possible  that  those  who  framed  the  sitieles 

That  no  citizen  possessing  all  other  qualiflcations  ^^„  ^^  themsolvea  aware  of  the  far-i^admig  chsN 

wluch  are  or  may  he  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  dis-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^-^  ^^^^  ^hey  may  have  had  inSid  bufc 

qualified  for  service  as  grand  or  petit  juror  In  any  particular  phase  of  iooial  and  political  wrongs 

oourtoftheUnited  States,  orofanyState  on  acoou^^  ^y^^^l  ^^      deSred  to  repass.    yJ?  if  the  amena. 

of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  expressed  does  in  fact  bears 

and  any  officer  or  other  person  charged  with  any  ^^^^^  moaning,  and  Joes  extend  Hs  protecting 

duty  in  the  selection  or  summomng  of  iuro«  who  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^oS  who  wetti  never  thau^t  of  wh^ 

shall  exclude  or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  for  the  j^  ^„  conceived  and  put  in  form,  and^es  reach 

eause   aforesMd   shall,    on   conviction   thereof,  bo  ^^^  ^^ji^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f}^  prohibited  by 

deemed  guiHyof  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  constitutional  enactment,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 

more  than  »6,000.  ^^le  American  people  in  glviny  it  their  imprimatur 

"  It  is  the  one  purpose  of  this  bill  to  assert,  understood  what  they  were  doing,  and  meant  to  de- 

or  rather  to  reassert,  *  freedom  from  all  dis-  cree  what  has  in  foot  been  decreed, 

crimination  before  the  law  as  one  of  the  fonda-  "  This  bill  therefore  properly  secures  equal 

mental  rights  of  United  States  citizenship.'    If,  rights  to  the  white  as  well  as  to  the  colored 

sir,  we  have  not  the  constitutional  right  thus  race. 

to  legislate,  then  the  people  of  this  country  **  Again  let  me  say  that  this  measure  does 

have  perpetrated  a  blunder  amounting  to  a  not  touch  the  subject  of  social  equality.    That 

grim  burlesque  over  which  the  world  might  is  not  an  element  of  citizenship.    The  law 

laugh  were  it  not  that  It  is  a  blunder  over  which  regulates  that  is  found  only  in  the  tastes 

which  humanity  would  have  occasion  to  mourn,  and  affinities  of  the  mind ;  its  law  is  the  arbi- 

Sir,  we  have  the  right,  in  the  language  of  the  trary,  uncontrolled  human  will.    Tou  cannot 

Constitution,  to  give  '  to  all  persons  within  the  enact  it. 

jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the  equal  pro-  *'  This  bill  does  not  disturb  any  laws,  whether 

tection  of  the  laws.'  statate  or  common,  relating  to  the  aaministra- 

**  This  bill  when  enacited,  it  is  believed,  will  tion    of  inns,  places  of  publio    amusement, 

be  a  finality,  removing  from  legislation,  from  schools,  institutions  of  learning  or  benevoleuce, 

politics,  and  from  society,  an  injurious  aglta-  or  cemeteries,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 

tion,  and  securing  to  every  citizen  that  proud  by  general  taxation  (and  it  is  only  to  these  that 

equality  which  our  nation  declares  to  be  his  it  applies),  excepting  to  abrogate  such  laws  as 

right,  and  which  is  a  boon  in  defense  of  which  make  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 

most  men  would  die.  or  previous  servitude. 

**The  colored  citizens  ask  this  legislation,  **  Inns,  places  of  amusement,  and  public  con- 
not  because  they  seek  to  force  themselves  into  veyances,  are  established  and  maintained  by 
associations  with  the  whites,  but  because  they  private  enterprise  and  capital,  but  bear  that 
have  their  prides  and  emulations  among  them-  intimate  relation  to  the  public,  appealing  to 
selves,  and  wish  ti^^ere  in  those  associations  to  and  depending  upon  its  patronage  for  support, 
feel  that  there  is  no  ban  upon  them,  but  that  that  the  law  nas  for  many  centuries  measnr- 
they  are  as  fully  enfranchised  as  any  who  ably  regulated  them,  leaving  at  the  same  time 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  a  wide  discretion  as  to  their  administration  in 

"  I  ask  you,  should  the  colored  citizens  be  their  proprietors.    This  body  of  law  and  tliis 

content  to  demand  less  than  full  and  equal  discretion  are  not  distarbed  by  this  bill,  except 

enfranchisement ;   should  they  say,  *  We  are  when  the  one  or  the  other  discriminates  on  ac- 

content  that  we  and  our  children  shall  wear  count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  servitode. 

forever  the  badge  of  politioal  inferiority,' would  **As  the  capital  invested  in  inns,  places  of 
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aanuemenU,  and  pablio  oonvejanoes,  is  that  of  colored  children  to  attend  a  separate  school.    Thoy 

the  proprietors,  and  as  ther  alone  can  know  ™*J^  exercise  a  uniform  discretion,  operative  upon 

what  minote  arrangements  their  business  re-  *"'.?,•  to  the  residence  or  qualillcation  of  children  to 

..JJTT-  ik^  j:-™Ts!Sr«r  JT  Tur  l.Jl^    1  enntle  them  to  admission  to  each  particular  sohoo  , 

qmrei,  the  discretion  a^  to  the  particular  ao-  but  they  cannot  deny  a  youth  adm£sion  to  any  pari 

commodatioa  to  be  given  to  the  guest^  the  ticular  school,  beoaoae  of  hia  color,  nationality,  reli* 

trareler,  and  the  visitor,  is  quite  wide.    But  as  gion,  or  the  like. 

theemployment  these  proprietors  have  selected  i*  The  law  of  Iowa  goes  further  than  the  law 

toachea  the  public,  the  law  demands  that  the  proposed  in  this  bill.    Here  there  is  no  prohi- 

Meommodation  shall  be  good  and  smtable,  and  ^ition  as  to  a  discrimination  on  account  of  re- 

thu  bUl  adds  to  that  requirement  tlie  condition  Ugion  or  of  morals.    It  does  not  say  that  all 

that  no  person  shall,  in  tiie  regulation  of  these  youths  shall  have  this  right.    The  only  prohibi- 

employmento,  be  dwcnminated  against  merely  tion  in  this  bill  is  one  which  prevente  discrimi- 

biCiQse  he  is  an  American  or  an  Irishman,  a  nation  on  account  of  race.    The  same  subject 

G«rmM  or  a  colored  mwi.  was  considered  in  the  case  of  The  SUte  on  the 

I  have  called  attention  to  inns,  places  of  relation  of  Games  w.  McCann  and  others,  in 

amwementa,  and  publio  conveyances,  separate-  21  Ohio  Repor^  page  198.    There  the  court 

1/  from  schools,  institutions  of  leanung  and  h^jd  .•            *-     -^  r  o 

beoerolence,   and    cemeteries,    supported   in^r.'  ,..          ,,.-. 

nhole  or  in  part  by  general  taxationT because  v.S*ir^'^'^'^''^^^'■''.'°^  ".^^^  classification  on  the 

♦1.^  ^^An^^S^c  *irL  ^'  A      •«^»««i7»  •'»«•»"'»  basiB  of  color  doea  not  contravene  the  constitution 

the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  former,  of  the  State,  nor  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 

to  irit,  urns,  places  of  amusements,  and  public  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  colored 

ccnreyancesi  differs  from  that  of  the  latter,  to  children  residing  in  either  of  the  districts  for  white 

«rit»  schools,  institutions  of  benevolence,  and  f  *>iidren,  are  not.  as  of  right.  entiUed  to  admission 

cemeteries.    I  assume  that  no  one  can  quMtion  *"^°  ^^^  "^***^^'  ^°'  ^^*^^  *'^^^^^- 

that  schools,  institattonsof  learning  and  benevo-  "  The  constitution  and  laws  of  Iowa  provide 

l«oee,  and  cemeteries,  which  are  supported  by  for  the  *  education  of  all  the  youths  of  the  State 

the  taxation  of  all,  should  be  subject  to  the  without  distinction  of  color.'     In  Ohio  the 

eqaal  use  of  alL    Subjecting  to  taxation  is  a  statute  expressly  provided  for  separate  schools 

guarantee  of  the  right  to  use.    Even  as  to  these  for  white  and  colored  children.    Therefore  the 

iostitatioiis,  which  are  Uie  fruit  of  taxation,  decisions  of  those  courts  afford  no  precedent 

the  bill  doea  not  disturb  the  established  law,  for  the  construction  of  this  bill  when  enacted, 

statote  or  common,  or  ^e  discretion  of  their  The  language  of  this  bill  secures  full  and  equal 

msaageri,  except  so  £ar  as  the  one  or  the  other,  privileges  in  the  schools,  subject  to  laws  which 

in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  do  not  discriminate  as  to  color. 

oar  Government,  discruninates  against  some  **  The  bill  provides  that  full  and  equal  privi- 

oae  ander  our  Jurisdiction  because  of  his  blood,  leges  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  persons  in  public 

became  of  his  complexion,  or  because  of  the  schools  supported  by  taxation,  subject  only  to 

crael  wrong  of  alavery  which  he  may  have  the  limitation  established  by  law,  applicable 

Eoffered.  aliice  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  re- 

"  Uniform  discrimination  may  be  made  in  gardless  of  previous  servitude, 

schools  and  inatitutions  of  learning  and  benevo-  "  The  bill  does  not  oermit  the  exclu^on  of 

leooe  on  account  of  age,  sex,  morals,  prepara-  one  from  a  public  school  on  account  of  his 

lory  qoalificationa,  health,  and  the  like.    But  nationality  alone. 

the  son  of  the  poorest  Irishman  in  the  land,  ^*  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  destroy,  not  to 

Tho  has  sought  oar  shorea  to  better  the  oondi-  recognize,  the  distinctions  of  race. 

fioD  of  bis  offspring,  shaU  have  as  good  a  place  '*When  in  a  school-district  there  are  two 

in  onr  schods  as  the  acion  of  the  chief  man  of  schools,  and  the  white  children  choose  to  go 

^  parish.    The  old  blmd  Italian,  who  cornea  to  one  and  the  colored  to  the  other,  there  is 

otherwise  within  the  regulations  of  an  asylum  nothing  in  this  bill  that  prevents  their  doing 

for  the  blind  supported  by  taxation,  shall  have  so. 

M  good  aright  to  its  relief  as  if  he  were  an  '^  And  this  bill  being  a  law,  such  a  voluntary 

American  bMm,  division  would  not  in  any  way  invalidate  an 

**  There  is  but  one  idea  in  the  bill,  and  that  assessment  for  taxes  to  support  such  schools. 

Ui  the  etj^aality  of  races  before  the  law.  *'  And  let  me  say  that,  from  statements  made 

/'The  mquiry  may  arise  whether  this  bill  ad*  to  me  by  colored  Representatives  in  the  other 

niits  of  the  dassiflcation  of  races  In  the  com-  House,  I  believe  that  this  voluntary  division 

n^oa^hool  system;  that  is,  having  one  school  into  separate  schools  would  often  be  the  solu- 

for  white  and  another  for  colored  children,  tiou  of  difficulty  in  communities  where  there 

That  subject  has  been  discussed  somewhal^in  still  lingers  a  prejudice  against  a  colored  boy, 

t^  oourtSb    In  a  case  in  24  Iowa  Keports,  not  because  he  is  ignorant,  or  untidy,  or  im- 

page  267,  it  was  directly  considered.    There  moral,  but  because  of  his  blood. 

^  court  held  that —  '^  It  is  claimed  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 

•n.^      _*.^^         .  .  ^ .     .    *        -        .  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  be- 

8«e,  withoQl  diatinotion  of  color;  and  the  board  *°^  places  of  amusement,  common  schools,  in- 

of  <iirielori  have  ne  dtacretionaxy  power  to  require  stitutions  of  learning  and  benevolence,  and  cem- 
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eteries,  supported  by  taxation,  are  under  the  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  s&d,  whatever  aaxilMiij 
fAimlafinn  nf  fhfit  Rfiitfta  imA  nftt  of  the  Gen-  o*u««»  naay  have  contributed  to  bring  about  lUu 
e?rt6vern LSt  ^  tM  p?oposL  to  Save    '«.  "°4'i'?<l'/  ^^  ov.r,h^owing  «d  ,mci«« 


enioymenu  or  mas,  ews.,  saojeoif  wj  ine  ooaai-  »•» -w««"jy.«M«.*  *•«. «  **»  i.  *».«  yY.v.«#»  v*  »•"'*"- 

♦VftTi««nrl  limifAf  lAnii  AAtahlifiiiAd  bv  Iflw State  sunrectionary  districts,  when   he  declaied  slavery 

tions  and  amitations  estaDiisnea  oy  law— ocate  abolUhod  in  them  all.    Bu^  the  war  being  over, 
statutes  and  common  law — with  the  exception  ^j^og^  ^j^^  jj^a  succeeded  in  rofistoblishing  the  au- 
that  such  laws  must  be  applicable  alike  to  citi-  thority  of  the  Federal  Government  were  not  content 
2ens  of  every  race  and  oolor,  and  regardless  of  to  pormit  this  great  act  of  emancipation  to  rest  ou 
Drevious  servitude  ^^^  actual  reanlts  of  the  contest  or  the  proelamstion 
(( T-  :♦  ^^»<.4>:fnfsl*»Ai  #>«.  fVii  ai>nAi.<il  arxvAt^  o^  the  Executive,  both  of  which  might  have  been 
Is  It  constitutional  for  the  General  Govern-  questioned  in  after-times,  and  they  "determined  to 
ment  to  legislate  to  prevent  discrimination  on  p\a^  this  main  and  most  valuable  result  in  the  Con- 
account  of  race,  etc.  ?    We  maintain  that  the  stitution  of  the  restored  Union  as  one  of  its  fands- 
Geuerfd  Government  has  this  right  under  three  mental  anides.    Hence  the  thirteenth  article  of  ttie 
different  grants  of  power :  amendment  of  Uiat  instrument.    Us  ahoxt  sectiona 
u;    tt5^««          ;u?«*    *  fv    Ax«^«A«fT,    a*t^  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  misoonstaruction,  so  vigorous 
"1.  Under  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  is  their  expression,  and  so  appropriate  to  the  pmpow 
fifteenth  amendments,  considered  together  and  we  have  indicated : 

in  connection  with  the  contemporaneous  his-  ^  Neither  slavciy  nor  Involuntaiy  servltnde,  except  ai 

tory ;  s  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  partjr  thsQ  have 

"2.  Under  the  provision  of  the  fourteenth  .^„S«'r.5?":\?ff?*v»*^^^ 

,         .       i.«*^       «.it.^         a..  A.    ^  orany  place  BUQiect  to  taeirjunsaiction. 

amendment,  which  prohibits  a  State  from  en-  a.  Congress  shall  hare  power  to  enroxce  this  artldeb; 

forcing  any  law  which  abridges  the  privileges  spproprfite  legislation. 

and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  To  withdraw  the  mind  fVom  the  eontemplatioo  of 

and  also,  this  grand  yet  simple  declarstioa  of  the  persons!  free- 

"  8.  Under  the  provision  of  article  fourteen,  do«n  of  all  the  human  raoawithin  the  jurisdiction  of 

»vi»k  •«««;«^  ^  dift*-  4-sx  »:»i^  ♦-«  A^'A.tr  r^A«K»%«  thia  Oovemment— a  decuuration  designed  to  e«tab- 

which  requires  a  State  to  give  to  every  person  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  j.^„  ^jUi^^,  ^^  Sives-and  with 

withm  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  ^  mioroscopio  search  endeavor  to  find  in  it  a  refer- 

the  laws ;  and  under  the  general  power  given  ence  to  servitudes,  which  may  have  been  attached  to 

Congress  to  enforce  these  provisions  by  appro-  property  in  certain  localities,  requires  an  effort,  to 

priate  legislation.                                               .  »«ytbeleostofit. 

"  I  cannot  more  forcibly  nor  with  greater  ♦*  You  see  that  the  court  hold  that  slaverr 
brevity  show  that  these  amendments  were  in-  caused  the  war;  that  the  war  in  fact  destroved 
tended  to  do  away  with  slavery — ^to  wipe  out  slavery ;  that  in  order  that  its  permanent  de- 
e  very  consequence  of  it ;  to  prevent  State  legis-  struct  ion  might  not  be  questioned  in  after- 
lation  of  every  kind  that  discriminated  on  ac-  times,  the  thirteenth  amendment  was  adopted ; 
count  of  race,  color,  etc.,  and  make  the  race  and  that  this  is  a  fact  so  apparent,  that  yoa 
formerly  in  servitude  equal  in  all  respects  to  need  not,  to  see  it,  look  with  a  microscope, 
other  citizens — ^than  by  reading  a  portion  of  *«  If  the  discrimination  agfunst  that  race  for 
the  opinion  of  the  mt^ority  of  the  court  in  the  whose  benefit  chiefiy  the  amendments  were 
Slaughter-house  cases  (16  Wallace,  67,  68,  and  adopted  is  because  of  their  having  recentl/ 
69) :  been  slaves — and  as  the  discrimination  is  con- 
But  within  the  last  ei^ht  years  tliree  other  articles  fined  to  that  race,  is  not  tbat  the  cause  of  it! 
of  amendment  of  vast  importance  have  been  added  — then  we  are  authorized  to  pass  all  laws  sp* 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  that  now  venerable  in-  propriate  to  efface  the  existence  of  any  conse- 

**T!fe*mostcursory  glance  at  these  arUcles  discloses  ^^?J?f  Sf'S^^T"  ^^,^1*^^''^;^             ,       ,, 

a  unity  of  purpose,  when  taken  in  connection  with  The  fourteenth  and  fiileenth  amendments 

the  history  of  the  times,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  are  stated  by  the  Court  to  have  had  the  same 

an  important  bearing  on  any  question  of  doubt  con*  origin 

oeraing  their  true  meaning                      v,       •  ,  **  How  is  the  United  States,  how  are  we,  to 


power  in  this  country,  the  people  of  the  States,  for  proper  legislation  and  its  enforcement ;  we  can 

ftraints  upon  those  Sutes.    Fortunately,  that  history  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  tbo 

is  fresh  within  the  memory  of  us  all,  and  its  leading  United  States. 

features,  as  they  boar  upon  the  matter  before  us,  tree        *^  By  SO  doing,  60  far  as  this  bill  goes,  we  do 

from  doubt.  .^     .  *  ^  ,  not  Interfere  with  the  States  passing  and  en- 

The  institution  of  African  slavery  as  it  existed  in  r^.^s-^^  !„-♦  b««u  i.— .  «.  *.u^-  ^^^  nt^ndr  na  tn 

about  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  oontesU  P^^^^  {^^  ^^^^  ^*^*  "  ^^l  ^  PWJ  ^J^, 

pervading  the  public  mind  for  many  years  between  wns,  public  conveyances,  schools,  institutions 

those  who  desired  its  curuilment  and  ultimate  ex-  of  learning  and  benevolence,  places  of  amuse- 

tinction  and  those  who  desired  additional  safe^ards  ment,  and  cemeteries — they  may  modifv  or 

^^!?''^??^'^Pr*^*^^''^?^l^^?\'**^^'^-^i?  abolish  them  at  pleasure;   but,  as  no  State 

:£^Ve\i\W.e'A^^^  im^GoT^Sli  ?nder  the  old  Oon^ti^^^^^    could  di«3nminatc 

ment,  and  to  resist  its  authority.    This  constituted  m  law  against  a  citizen  of  another  state  as  lo 
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220  CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES, 

Neither  slavery  nor  involontftry  tervitade,  except  force  the  amendment  by  appropriate  legisla* 

as  a  panUhmeat  for  orune  whereof  the  party  ahiOl  tion,  I  ask  him  how  Oongrew  may  enforce  the 

have  oeea  duly  oonvioted,  ehall  exwt  within  the  ^.rutu;*;^**.  <k/»a:*«n4-  «  Af ^f/^  9  »» 

United  States,  or  any  place  Bubjeot  to  theh-jurisdio-  prohibitions  agamst  a  State  ? 
tion              I         rf  r           -                 *  Mr.  Thurman:  *  Vast  preouely  as  it  enforces 

"There  is  a  prohibition  npon  both  the  Fed-  **>®  prohibition  ag^nst  a  State  that  it  shall  not 

eral  and  the  State  governments.     It  is  not  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  oon- 

directed  against  an  individual,  for  how  could  ^J^^  contjuned  m  the  original  Oonstitntioa. 

any  indi^dual  constitute  slavery?     Slavery  It  enforces  it  by  providing  for  the  m^ 

can  only  exUt  by  operation  of  law,  and  law  ««»  ^^f  the  judioid  tribunals  of  ^e  United 

could  only  be  enacted  by  either  the  Federal  or  f}*^  ^  ^^^  ^^*  ^J  impairing  the  oWiga- 

the  State  governments.    The  prohibition  then  tion  of  contracts  may  be  dechtfed^  to  be  nail 

is  upon  these  governments  as  governments,  *^d  void.    So,  too,  any  law  which  any  State 

and  in  no  other  sense  whatsoever.  "»*y  pass  or  enforce  in  violatiwi  of  the  thir- 

"  Now,  let  us  come  to  article  fourteen,  sec-  *«^*^  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  amendmenU 

^•iQQ  2  :  ^^7  oe  declared  void  m  precisely  the  same 

.„   *  V  i.     V    J  •    «i  .  T^  u  J  vay;  and  the  only  proper  and  constitutional 

All  persons  bom  or  naturalised  in  the  United  ^J^l  ««  ^„  i^a^L^^*^ ^  r^^^^^  f^  ^A^^f 

States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  ™o^®  ^  ^7  Judgment  for  Oongrees  to  adopt, 

oitizensofthe  United  States  and  of  the  State  whex«-  is   to   provide  for    bringing  any   soch  oases 

in  they  reside.  that  it  seems  proper  to  provide  for  decision 

**  That  is  mere  definition.    Then  comes  the  before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  tho  Federal 

prohibition :  Government.    That  was  the  mode  under  the 

No  State—  Oonstltation  before  these  amendments  were 

«  Not « DO  individual,'  but '  no  State '-  "*??*«* !  ""^J*  '•  **•"  .P~Pf  ""f  *  ^"^  ,  „ 

,  .,      .  ,        ^   ,        ...,„..,  "The  Consbtation  is  not  so  impecfect  an 

ihaU  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridw  instrument  as  some  seem  to  aappose.    It  pro- 

the  pnvileseaorimmunitieaofcituensof  thoUnited  ■"""•™"'""  j^  "j™™  «>»"•»»  •v.  •ujipvoo.    ».  if  «- 

States.  Tides  not  simpler  for  an  exeontiye  and  legu- 

"An  individual  cannot  make  law;  It  la  the  IftiTO  department,  but  alao  for   a  judi«aj 

State  alone  that  can  make  law,  ancl  it  la  the  departmen^  and  provides  that  the  judicial 

State  alone  that  can  enforce  law ;  and  there-  J?""  »»^  ****"\J**  ,*^  caseaariamg  under 

fore  the  prohibition  ia  directly  upon  that  aov-  }^  Oonatitntum  or^e  laws  and  treatieamade 

ereign  be^.  the  State,  that  it  shall  neither  «»  P««uanoo  thereof.    That  gives  the  judicial 

make  nor  enforce  any  law  that « shall  abridge  powfr  «mi>le  eognuauoe  of  every  oaae  that  can 

the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  P**""^  "^  that  brmgs  into  dwouwon  the 

Unitk  States ; '  and  proceeding,  it  says :  7'^'^r  "^  •"/  State  Uw  whidi  «  aaid  to  be 

-KT      1.  n        o.  1   J     •  jifr  fx.  in  oontraventKHi  of  we  Constitution  of  the 

deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  ™  pursuance  thereof. 

protection  of  the  laws.  ^^And  now,  in  regard  to  this  clause  that 

*'  Mr.  President,  is  not  that  plainly  a  prohi-  *  Oongress  shall  have  power  by  appropriate 

bition  directed  to  the  States  in  their  capacity  legislation  to  enforce  this  article,'  Ckmgress 

as  States?    Is  that  provision  a  mere  statute  of  would  have  exactly  the  same  power  if  that 

murder,  etc.  ?    Is  that  merely  a  provision  that  olanse  were  not  in  the  Constitntion  at  all 

no  man  in  the  United  States  shall  commit  mnr-  That  does  not  add  one  iota  to  the  power  of 

der,  that  no  man  in  the  United  States  shall  Congress, 
kidnap,  that  no  man  in  the  United  States  shall        ^'  The  section  is . 

unlawfully  arrest  and  detain  ?    Is  that  it  ?    In       The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforoe  this  ar- 

other  words,  is  this  great  provision  of  the  Oon-  tide  hy  appropriate  legislation, 
stitution  degraded  to  the  mere  office  of  an  or-       ccxhat  does  not  add,  as  I  say,  one  iota  to 

dmary  crimma    code  ?    No.  sir ;   but  it  is  a  the  power  of  Congress     and  if  it  were  strick- 

limitation  on  the  power  of  the  Stetes,  audits  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,^;  thirteenth  and  four- 

prohibition  IS  addressed  to  the  States  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  amendments,  the  power 

"  What  nert?    I  need  not  speak  of  sections  ^^  Congress  would  be  precisely  what  it  now 

2,  8,  and  4  of  that  article,  because  they  are  t       p  ?     j    ,  •   «aDDroDriato  leirislation  ? »    It 

not  necessary  to  illustrate  what  I  am  endeav-  .    .iT  appropriate  legislation  i      it 

^•1    V^!r«  "^^     T  Ik  -T/^   J:^^  "i  *     -S!li  w  the  very  aame  thing  that  is  provided  for  bv 

S„^»^r^'>„f  u  fW?     ^  '^  the  eighth  section  of  article  one,  as  construed 

fifteen ;  and  what  is  that »  ^    ^^^^  Supreme  Court  in  McOnlloch  m.  Mary- 

or  by  any  State  on  aooount^rao^  color,  or  pnvious  ^  ^he  power  of  Congress  to  make  necessary 

oonoition  of  servitada."  la wa,  and  which  reads : 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  aaid :  "  The  Senator       The  Coniness  shall  have  power  to  make  aU  laws 

Stat*,  that  the  prohibiHon.  in  the  fl«t  .e«^on  S" «So^%n»,"Uc"/-d  Sl^ 

or  the  fourteenth  amendment  are  addressed  to  powers  vested  hy  thia  Oonat&tatioii  is  the  QoT«ni- 

the  States  as  corporations  and  not  to  Individ-  meat  of  the  Umted  States,  or  in  soy  department  or 

nals.    Calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  otlloer  thereof: 
last  section  provides  that  Congress  may  en-       '^That  provision  oovers  the  mneiidments 
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adopted  Afterward,  Just  a8  much  as  it  coven  the  rerj  word  he  used,  and  it  was  from  that 

the  powers  conferred  hj  the  original  Constita-  decision,  using  that  word,  that  Congress  had 

tioo.  the  power  to  adopt  anjr  legislation  which  was 

"  The  jadidal  power  extends  to  '  all  oases '  in  its  judgment  appropriate,  that  the  last  sec- 

— jon  mast  have  a  case  made  hefore  jou  can  tion  in  each  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 

have  a  decision  that  a  State  law  or  a  State  fifteenth  amendments  was  derived.     It  was 

decision  is  miconstatntional.    The  function  of  taken  right  from  that  decision,  showing  con- 

Congress  is  to  provide  bj  law  for  the  making  clusivel7*chat  nothing  more  was  meant  by  this 

of  the  case,  and  then  the  judicial  power  inter-  clause,  *  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 

Tenes  and  decides  npon  the  validity  or  invalid-  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this 

it;  of  the  Sta^  law.  article,'  than  was  meant  by  the  last  clause  in 

"*  The  proYisioii  at   the  close  of  section  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 

eight  of  article  one,  ^  that  Congress  shall  have  Constitution,  which  says  that  Congress  may 

power  to  make  aU  laws,'  etc.,  applies  to  all  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 

proFiaions  of  the  Constitution  that  may  be  in  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 

it  in  aU  time  to  come.    It  is  a  standing,  speak-  mg  powers,  etc.     They  mean  precisely  the 

ing  power  that  continues  for  all  time  as  long  same  thing;  and  therefore  if  this  provision  npon 

as  the  Constitution  shall  endure,  and  reaches  which  so  much  has  been  based,  and  which  the 

ererr  particle  of  it,  however  it  may  be  added  Senator  from  Indiana  over  the  way  (Mr.  Pratt) 

to  by  amendment.    We  all  know  perfectly  seems  to  think  overrides  every  thing  in  the  Con- 

weQ  that  that  provision  *  to  make  all  laws  stitution  and  allows  us  to  legislate  whatever 

which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car-  we  please,  whatever  we  may  deem  to  be  ap- 

rfing  into  exeeation  the  foregoing  powers,'  propriate  on  the  subjects  provided  for  in  these 

and  80  on,  is  wholly  and  absolutely  unneces-  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  were  stricken 

sary.    It  was  so  declared — and  no  man  ever  out  of  these  articles,  their  provisions  would  not 

eoo'trsdicted  it — ^in  the  Federalist^  and  proved  be  weakened  one  single  particle ;  not  by  the 

to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and  it  was  put  in  weight  of  a  hair  would  they  be  weakend ;  they 

only  oat  of  abundant  caution.    In  no  debate  would  be  precisely  the  same.    Nay,  if  the  last 

whatever,  either  in  the  Federal  Convention  or  clause  were  stricken  out  of  section  8  of  article 

m  tibe  conventions  of  the  States,  have  I  ever  1,  the  Constitution  would  be  precisely  what  it 

sees,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  is. 

foQfld,  the  position  that  that  was  a  substantive,  "  I  have  said  that  these  are  prohibitions  upon 
independent  power  of  C<»igre8s,  It  was  noth-  the  powers  of  the  States.  But  what  does  this 
ing  bat  putting  in  words,  in  the  form  of  an  ex-  biU  undertake  to  do  ?  Does  this  bill  undertake 
press  grant,  that  power  which  would  have  re-  to  treat  with  laws  made  or  enforced  by  States 
nlted  by  necessary  implication  even  if  those  that  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
words  were  stricken  out  of  l^e  Constitution ;  any  privileges  or  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the 
and  so  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Federalist.  United  States,  or  that  deny  him  the  equal  pro- 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  teotion  of  the  laws?    Does  it  do  any  sucli  thing 

**Kow,  whence  come  these  words,  *  appro-  as  that?    Let  us  see.    Hark  it,  this  bill  must 

prists  legislation  r    They  come  from  the  Ian-  rest,  if  it  have  any  constitutional  warrant  at 

page  of  MarshflJl  in  deciding  the  case  of  all,  upon  these  words:  '  No  State  shall  make  or 

McColloch  T$.  The  State  of  Maryland.    It  had  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  piiv- 

been  argued  that  Congress  could  not  pass  laws  ileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 

under  this  provision  *  which  may  be  necessary  States.'  And  again:  'Nor  shall  any  State  de- 

and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  prive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 

foregoing  powers,'  etc,  unless  the  measure  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any 

adoDted  by  Congress  was  one  that  was  *  abso-  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  proteo- 

lotely  necessary,'  and  by  *  absolutely  neces-  tion  of  the  laws.' 

sarj^  was  meant  one  which  if  it  were  not  ***No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
enacted  would  leave  an  express  power  with-  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
uQt  execution ;  that  it  was  one  which  must  be  ties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  Does  this 
enacted  in  order  that  the  express  power  could  bill  deal  with  any  such  law  of  a  State  ?^  No, 
be  executed  at  all,  and  therefore  it  must  be  air ;  it  does  not  profess  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
one  npon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  ex-  aimed  at  any  law  of  a  State.  It  is  aimed 
preaa  power  in  practioe  must  depend.  Other-  against  the  acts  of  individuals ;  it  is  aimed 
vise  it  was  not  necessary  legi^ation.  We  against  keepers  of  theatres,  keepers  of  circuses, 
bow  with  what  power  Marshall  reasoned  keepers  of  hotels,  managers  of  railroads,  stage- 
that  down ;  and,  going  perhaps  to  the  other  coaches,  and  the  like.  There  is  not  one  single 
extreme,  he  said  that  it  was  sufiBcient  that  the  sentence  in  the  whole  bill  which  is  leveled 
legislation  was  a  natural  and  proper  mode  of  against  any  law  made  or  enforced  by  a  State, 
efi'eding  the  end  to  be  accomplished ;  that  if  The  Constitution  says  that  no  State  shall  make 
the  end  was  within  the  competency  of  Con-  or  enforce  any  such  law.    This  bill  says  to  a 

S«99  under  the  Constitution,  then  Congress  State :  ^  Although  you  do  not  make  any  such 

4  the  power  to  adopt  any  means  which  are  law,  although  you  do  not  enforce  any  such  law, 

*  Appropriate'  and  proper.    *  Appropriate'  was  dthough  your  law  is  directly  the  opposite,  al- 
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thongh  you  pnnisli  erery  roan  who  does  any  *r»P*TJ*»  Haeer,  HamUton  of  MaiyUnd,  Johnston, 
one  of  the  acts  mentioned  in  this  bUl,  and  pun-  ^•"^A^il^^^^S^S^^i!^?'^  Norwood,  Dan- 
ish him  never  so  sererely,  yet  the  Congress  of  '^Ais^Mri™.  Anthony,  Bayard.  Bromiloir, 
the  United  States  will  step  m  and  nnder  that  Cameron,  Ohandler,  Clayton,  Gonovar,  Cragin,  Den- 
clanse  of  the  Constitution  which  says  that  yon,  nia,  Boraey,  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Conneodout^erry  of 
the  State,  shall  not  make  or  enforce  any  such  Michigan,  GUbert,Goldthwaito,  Gordon,  Hamilton 
law,  we,  the  Federal,  power,  will  seize  the  man  a^^^^«^*;i^»^"^p^«J?;|^^^^^^ 
whom  yon  have  punished  for  this  very  act,  and  n^^n  and  Tipton— 28.  '  *^  ^  '  * 
will  punish  him  again ;  we  will  treat  the  keeper          * 

of  a  theatre  as  the  State;  we  will  treat  the       In  the  Honse,  the  bill  was  considered  and 

hotel-keeper  as  the  State ;  we  will  treat  the  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

railroad  conductor  as  the  State ;  we  will  treat  where  it  remained,  together  with  the  House  bill, 

the  stage-driver  as  the  State ;  and  although  at  the  close  of  the  Session. 

you  may  have  punished  each  and  every  one  of  

these  men  for  the  very  acts  enumerated  in  this       t    xi.    o      x  ir     v  i*.v  xt.    f«  x 

bill,  we,  under  the  pretense  that  the  States  do  ,  ^  ^}l^  Senate,  on  March  4tb,  the  bdl  to  re- 

make  oi  enforce  a  law  which  deprives  a  citizen  store  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Lomsiana  wm 

of  his  equal  privileges  and  immunites,  will  seize  oonsiderea,  ^         .,     u^r 

that  oit&en  ^in  and  subject  him  tl)  a  double  ^  ^^^  ^f'?®'\^^^»  ^^  Wisconsin,  said :     \[r. 

punishment  for  the  offense  for  which  he  has  ^J^^.^^.^^V  f^"^  ^^^f^^or  to  show  that  the 

already  suffered.'     That  is  what  this  biU  is;  admitted  facts  warrant  the  passage  of  tiie  hiU 

and  no  sophistry  can  make  it  any  thing  else.  °«^  ^?^®^ .  consideration.     Those  facts  are 

"Take  the  ewe  of  Louisiana.   If  lairighdy  summed  up  m  the  preamble  to  this  bill,  which 

informed-and  if  I  am  not  the  Senator  from  ^  "^^  ^t  r  n?^ ,     ^J^  „ 
Louisiana  can  correct  me-there  is  not  one  sin-       ^^^  ^^^®^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ' 
gle  act  or  omission  in  this  bill  which  is  not  al-        Whsretu,  There  la  no  Oovemor,  Lieutcnant-Go?- 

ready  punishable  in  Louisiana  under  her  State  ??'S^??«^'?^  ?l?^i%t^^^lJ[f^^V^^''^^' 

<.«^.4^.4./      A^A  «^«.  .:•  -.^.,  ««*  ♦«  ««  «I:*u  ♦u^  of  Puhlio  Accounts,  or  Superintendent  of  Edacstion 

statute.    And  now,  sir,  you  are  to  go  with  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  Loiiaiana;  holding  a&id  office.,  re- 

Jb  ederal  power  into  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  apectively,  under  an  election  by  the  legal  voters  of 

under  pretense  that  that  State  has  made  and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu- 

enforced  laws  which  violate  the  fourteenth  tion  and  laws  of  aaidStote;  and  whereaa  there  is  not 

«nendment,  when  every  law  that   ehe  .has  ;roA«W8uCr,ISrtotrinMon!Sd 

made  and  every  law  that  she  does  enforce  is  m  i^^^  thereof:  and  whereas  there  la  no  provision  in 

strict  consonance  and  accordance  with  that  the  conatitution  or  laws  of  said  State  for  the  election 

amendment,  yon  are  to  go  there  and  seize  her  of  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of 

citizens  who  have  abeady  been  punished  by  State,  Attorney-Genend.  Auditor  of  Publio  Accounts, 

the  State  authority  and  punish  the'm  a  second  f^^^eSt^oM^^^^ 

time  by  the  b  eaeral  arm  I  whereas  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Govern- 

*^Why,  sir,  if  it  is  constitutional  reasoning  or.  Secretary  of  State.  Attorney-General,  Auditor  of 

that  supports  this  bill,  then  I  confess  that  all  Public  Acoounta,  and  Superintendent  of  Education 

my  studies  of  the  Constitution  have  been  wholly  ?^\"?7  Allf  d  rf«/a<io  by  persona  olaiminflr  the  right 

;n  «.«;»      T^  4-t>;o  ;«  {r..4^*^»  ♦k^^  t  ^^^e^«r,  ♦!,-,*.  to  hold  aaid  offices  in  virtue  of  a  pretended  canvass 

m  vam.    If  this  is  justice,  then  I  confess  that  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^gt  gene&  election  in  said 

forty  years  ana  more  of  study  of  the  Jaw  have  state,  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  a-  d.  1872,  by 

all  been  thrown  away  upon  me.    If  this  is  not  John  Lynch  and  others,  but  whi<^  oanvaaa  has  been 

monstrous,  if  this  is  not  inhuman,  if  it  is  not  a  shown  to  be  fraudulent  and  void;  and  whereas  a 

violation  of  the  first  principles  of  right,  if  it  is  J^*^y  °/  °*«5  \°  ■*^1S  w  """"Z  "^^t^""-*?  ^  ^^^  f  ^^ 

^. :^i„*:^^  ^^4.1,^ ^.^:-:*^.r  i.1.  *         *•  •       •  hers  of,  and  to  constitute,  the  Legislature  of  said 

not  a  violation  of  the  spint  of  that  provision  m  gt^to,  aiid  were  organized  as  a  Legislature  in  pursu- 

the  Constitution  that  no  man  shall  be  put  in  ance  of  illegal  orders  issued  by  a  judge  of  the  Cir- 

jeopardy  twice  for  the  same  offense,  if  it  is  not  cult  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 

legislation  utterly  disgraceful  to  a   civilized  LouisUna:  and  wherew  the  President  of  the  United 

people,  then  I  confess,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  States,  in  %,  a.  d.  1878,  did  issue  bis  proclamation 

*^ :  *^  Z\  \  v/v**t v«,,  -iM.*   X  *  vM^A^uu,  uiav  A  atu  f^QOfmizmg  the  person  now  holding  d^  facto  th e  office 

not  able  to  see  correctly  what  is  the  scope  or  of  (£>vemor  of  swd  State  as  legal  Governor  of  said 

purpose  of  this  legislation,  or  what  are  the  State,  and  the  persons  now  holding  d*  /acfo  the 

principles  of  right  and  justice  that  should  pre-  offices  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State. 

vail  under  a  civilized  government."  AttorneyGeneral.  Auditor  of  Puhlio  Accounts,  and 

A/MYt A  1TA1.K0I  A«»iAnii»i^«4-.  «^.»  ^^A^  4.^  ♦!.«  Superintendent  of  Education  in  said  State  aa  le^ 

Some  verbal  amendments  were  made  to  the  ^^^^  ^f  said  State  government,  which  proclama- 

report  or  the  committee,  after  which  it  was  tion  was  issued  upon  represenutiona  made  by  said 

adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill,  and  persons  holding  said  offlces,  or  on  their  behalf,  bat 

passed  by  the  following  vote :  it  now  appears  tnat  said  persons  holding  said  offices 

are  not  legal  officers  of  siud  State ;  and  whereas  said 

TsAS— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Allison,  BoutwelL  Buck-  pretended  Legislature  is  now  in  session,  pretondtnff 

ingham,   Conklinff,  Edmunds,  Flanagan,   Freling-  to  enact  laws  for  swd  State,  which  said  pretended 

h  uysen,  Hamlin,  Harvev,  Howe,   Ingalls,  Mitchell  Governor  is  pretending  to  approve,  under  which  pre- 

Momll  of    Vermont,  Ogles  by,  Patterson,    Pease,  tended  lawa  it  will  be  claimed  rights  have  vested,  so 

Pratt,  Bamsey,  Bobertson,  Sargent,  Scott,  Spencer,  that  the  people  of  said  State  may  be  oppressed  and 

Stewart,    Wadleigh,    Washburn,   West,  Wlndom,  involved  in  vexatioua  and  expensive  litigation  before 

and  Wright — 29,  the  next  general  election,  under  the  constitution  and 

If  ATS^Measrs.  Bogy,  Boreman,  Carpenter,  Coop-  lawa  of  said  State,  in  a.  d.  1876 ;  and  whereas  tbo 
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pobCe  peice  in  said  Suta  is  at  present  preserred,  <*  The  Lynoh  board  never  made  a  canvass 

•jd  cm  only  he  preserved  during  the  existing  stiitj  of  the  returns,  because  they  never  had  the  re- 

ofthinrtinsaidState,  at  the  expense  of  the  United    a„^-„  \^^^^^^\.^^  .  %.^*  ;„  « ^JZl  „\.^\^^ 

StttesTand  by  retjOning  a  part  of  the  army  in  said  *°™8  ^«^?re  them ;  but,  m  a  manner  whoUy 

State :  Tbenfbre,  to  quiet  the  disoontent  and  re-  Unwarranted  by  any  law,  and  m  open  defiance 

btore  the  State  to  ite  fall  rights,  and  give  it  oifloeni  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  under  which 

cf  i«  goTemment  which  shiUl  be  chosen  by  the  legal  they  pretended  to  act,  entered  into  an  investi- 

Totera  of  said  State.  g^^jon  ^^  1^^  ^  estimate  the  result  of  the 

}Sr,  Carpenter :  ^^  This  preamble  seta  forth  election.    This  board  certified  that  a  certain 

tbe  general  propositions  which  I  claim  result  number  of  persons,  who  may  be  designated  the 

from  tbe  facts  of  this  case  either  conceded  or  Grant  electors,  were  duly  elected ;  that  Eel- 

clearl/  established  by  the  evidence.    My  first  logg  and  his  associates  on  the  State  ticket  were 

porpose  is  to  establish  this,  and,  if  I  succeed  in  elected ;  and  that  members  now  constituting 

d(xng  90, 1  think  it  wUl  not  be  very  difficult  to  the  Kellogg  Legislature  were  also  duly  elected 

satbff  tbe  Senate  that  Congress  ought  to  apply  at  that  election. 

some  remedy.    I  shall  then  contend  that  a  new  *^The  validity  of  the  election  as  respects 

elecdoQ  is  tbs  only  adequate  remedy  for  such  presidential  electors  was  necessarily  involved 

lease;  that^  when  the  people  of  a  State  have  in  the  question  whether  their  votes  for  Presi- 

l-eendefraodedof  the  result  of  an  election,  and  dent  and  Vice-President  should  be  counted. 

an  tbe  State  officers  and  the  Legislature  are  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

ttsorpers,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  give  the  peo-  Privileges  and  Elections ;  and  I  shall  refer  the 

pie  sDother  opportoaity  to  elect  their  offices.  Senate  to  tiie  unanimous  report  of  that  com- 

''hi  tbe  fint  place,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  mittee,  made  by  its  chairman,  the  Senator  from 

tbst  tbe  general  election  in  that  State,  fot  the  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  as  bearing  upon  that 

election  of  presidential  electors,  Governor  and  subject.    Before  doing  so,  however,  permit  me 

other  State  officers,  half  of  ^be  Senate,  and  all  to  refer  to  the  objections  which  I  have  made 

tbe  members  of  the  lower  House  of  the  Legis-  against  the  validity  of  the  canvass  by  the 

htoie,  was  held  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  Lynch  board,  the  only  canvass  relied  upon  to 

UTl,  establish  the  right  of  iLellogg  and  his  associates 

''I  ask  tbe  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  to  hold  the  offices  of  that  State : 

fsct  that,  at  this  election,  electors  of  President  ^'  1.   I.  showed  that  the  Lynch  board,  so 

«&d  Vice-President  ought  to  have  been  elected,  called,  never  had  a  legal  existence ;  that  Long- 

because  I  claim  that  the  decision  of  both  street  and  Hawkins,  who  pretended  to  be  mem- 

Houses  of  Congress  rejecting  the  vote  of  the  hers  of  that  board,  never  were  elected ;  and 

cieetors  of  that  State,  and  denying  Louisiana  that  Bovee  was  disqualified,  because  he  was  a 

inj  Totce  whatever  in  the  election  of  Presi-  candidate  at  that  election, 

dent  and  Vice-President,  is  an  adjudication  by  *^  2.  That  the  persons  claiming  to  be  mem- 

Coogress  that  no  result  was  accomplished  by  hers  of  this  board  were  enjoined  from  canvass* 

tbe  pretended  etection  of  November  4,  1872.  ing  any  thing  but  the  official  returns. 

Ifaor  thing  was  accomplished  at  that  election,  "3.  That  the  board  was  abolished  by  the 

then  presidential  electors,  a  Governor  and  act  of  November  20, 1872. 

other  State  officers,  and  a  Legislature,  were  ^*  4.  That  tliis  board  never  had  the  returns 

elected.    But,  if  no  presidential  electors  were  before  them. 

Reeled,  then  no  election  of  Governor  and  other  *'  5.  That  they  had  no  warrant  of  law,  even 
^te  officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature  conceding  that  they  were  a  legal  board,  for 
was  effected.  Congress  having  decided  that  doing  what  they  pretended  to  do — that  is,  in- 
tbedecticHi  was  void  as  to  presidential  electors,  quire  at  large  into  the  result  of  the  election ; 
it  follows  that  the  Section  of  State  officers  and  that  all  that  even  the  legal  board  could  do  was 
members  of  the  Legislature  held  at  the  same  to  canvass  the  legal  returns. 
tiJiie,  and  subject  to  the  same  objections,  must  **  6.  That,  if  the  board  had  been  duly  elected, 
be  void  also.  had  not  been  enjoined,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
^'  Let  us  consider  this  election,  the  canvass  abolished,  and  had  the  official  returns,  and  had 
of  votes,  and  tiie  subsequent  determination  of  been  authorized  by  law  to  depart  from  the  re- 
Congress  in  the  premises.  turns  and  inquire  at  large  to  ascertain  the  re- 
^'  The  election  passed  off  quietly ;  no  riots  or  suit  of  the  election,  still  their  proceedings  were 
rioleooe  interfered  with  its  progress ;  and  the  corrupt  and  fraudulent,  as  admitted  and  sworn 
ceCoros  were  generally  made  to  the  Governor  to  by  the  members  of  the  board,  to  such  ez- 
C'f  the  State  in  conformity  with  the  statute  law  tent  as  to  invalidate  their  proceedings ;  to  such 
^  tbe  State.  But  these  returns  were  never  an  extent  as  would  nullify  the  effect  of  the 
caavassed,  except  by  the  De  Feriet  board,  ap-  judgment  of  a  judicial  court  clothed  with 
pointed  by  Governor  Warmoth  under  the  act  jurisdiction  to  make  such  inquiry, 
of  November  20, 1872,  and  the  Foreman  board,  ^^Now  let  me  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
sppotated  by  the  pretended  McEnery  Legisla-  committee,  drawn  and  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tore.  The  result  of  both  these  canvasses  was  tor  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  to  see  how  far 
to  declare  that  McEnery  and  his  associates  on  it  sustains  the  objections  I  have  made  to  the 
the  State  ticket  were  elected  by  about  9,906  canvass  by  the  Lynch  board.  The  subject  be- 
3ttjority.  ing  considered  was  the  result  of  the  election  as 
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to  presidential  electors.    After  setting  out  the  **  There,  Senators,  is  the  judgment  passed  by 

election  lav  of  1870,  and  the  oironmstanoes  the  Senator  from  Indiana  upon  the  validitj  of 

under  which  it  is  claimed  the  Lynch  board  and  the  canvass  bj  the  Lynch  board, 

the  Warmoth  board  were  elected  and  organ-  '*  Mr.  President,  bearing  in  mind  that  tbe 

ized,  the  report  proceeds  as  follows :  Senator,  in  this  report,  was  speaking  of  tbe 

The  eleotiou  for  presidential  electors,  membcn  of  election  of  November  4, 1872,  for  the  electi(m 

Congress,  State  ofBcers,  and  members  of  the  Legis-  of  presidential  electors,  State  officers,  and  Leg- 

lature,  was  held  in  LooislanB  on  the  4th  of  Kovem-  islatare,  and  that  tbe  same  objections  exist  to 

ber,  and  the  returns  of  the  election  in  the  various  ^   validity  of  the  election  of  State  oflioen  and 

parishes  were  sent  to  the  Governor  by  the  Super-  ,      .  ,  2***^  "*    .^  «^»vmvu  v*  »m»m7  vuwoio  wiu 

visors  of  RegUtration,  as  required  by  law.     The  Legislatore  as  in  regard  to  presidential  eleo- 

Oovemor  refused  to  act  with  the  board  known  as  the  tors ;  that  the  election  for  all  was  held  at  the 

Lynch  board,  or  to  open  and  lay  before  that  board  same  time,  nnder  the  same  election  laws,  and 

the  returns  of  the  electionftom  the  various  parishes ;  that  the  retnrnsfor  all  these  officers  were  nude 

but  opened  them  and  prepared  to  make  tne  count  *_  xi^_   „^^^  „-,- .    av.*  *v^  ^^-^^^^  i»»  *k/. 

before  what  is  known  as  tfio  Wharton  board,  which  ^  ^^^  J*™«  ^^^  5    that  the  canvass  by  the 

was  then  enjoined  from  further  proceedings  by  Judg«  Lynon  board  was  made  in  tne  same  manner 

Dnrell.    The  o%nal  returns  which  had  been  sent  to  as  to  all  these  officers,  and  that,  if  one  is  in- 

the  Governor  were  by  him  withheld  A-om  the  Lynch  valid,  so  also  is  the  othw,  am  I  not  justified  in 

returning  board,  and  never  at  any  time  came  into  gayinir  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  by  this 

the  possession  or  under  the  examination  of  that  ^1^^  i^  ^4v^^*.  A^^^m^i^^Ji  «-i,-4.  i^^^\L.^^^ 

board.    The  Legislature  of  LouisUna,  at  its  session  report,  in  effect  determined  Uiat  the  election 

in  the  winter  ori872,  passed  an  act  abolishing  the  &ued  as  to  State  officers  and  Legislature,  as 

returning  or  canvassing  board.  OS  oreated  by  the  act  well  as  in  regard  to    presidential  electors? 

of  1870,  and  authorising  the  State  Senate  to  elect  a  "What  we  call  an  election  consists  of  several 

returning  board,,  to  have  the  same,  powers  a^  the  ^sl     There  is,  first  of  alL  a  remtration  of 

former,  and  makmg  other  changes  m  the  mode  of  F"***"     1" '*"  ,r»  "J"  w*  «*«,  •  «oewwfH»/u  i^ 

conducting  the  elections;  and  on  the  «Oth  of  No-  voters.  Secondly,  the  casting  of  ballots.  Third- 

vember,  1872,  the  Governor,  who  had  not  signed  ly,  the  oonnting  and  canvassing  of  votes.   Each 

this  act,  but  kept  it  in  his  possession  during  the  step  in  this  process  must  be  performed  aocord- 

pendencpr  .of  these  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  Court  i^g  to  law  to  secnre  the  legal  result  which  we 

of  the  United  States,  and  also  proceedmgs  of  a  uke  ^S^  ^_  -.i^w^fj^n 

character  commenced  in  the  eighth  distrwt  court  of  "*ii  *J*  eiocuon.                                        .  .      ^, . 

the  State,  signed  the  bUl  and  published  it  as  a  hiw.  "  It  will  be  seen,  by  carefully  ezaminmg  this 

(i  rpi .   .   .,        .     V*  1     V  V  1.  J  A1     T       1.  report,  that  the  fact  that  the  votes  were  not 

This  IS  the  act  which  abohshed  the  Lynch  ^^^"^  canvassed  and  certified  was  regarded  as 

board.    Again  the  report  says :  condisive  that  the  election  as  to  presideDtial 

Some  two  or  three  days  preoedintf  the  *th  of  De-  ©lectors  was  void, 
comber,  the  Lynch  board  officially  declared  that  M.  ^  jn^^  x,„^  iT«„a^  ^r  ru««»^««  •j^.v**/!  a* 
F.  Bonz'ano,  J.ianabere,  C.  U.  Halstead,  L.  C.  Crou-  ,  *  .  ^f^  Houses  of  Congress  adopted,  or 
danes,  A.  B.  Johnson,  Milton  Morris,  J.  Taylor,  and  ^t  least  acted  upon,  the  dootnne  of  this  report, 
John  Bay,  whom  we  shall  designate  as  the  Grant  and  decided  that  the  so-called  Grant  electors 
electors,  had  received  a  minority  of  all  the  votes  in  ]iad  not  been  duly  elected,  and  therefore  tbe 
the  State  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi-  vntAa  naat  hv  thftm  for  PrAoi/lAnt  Anil  Vire- 
dent.  and  the  Secretury  of  State  id  >rd,  Mr.  Bovee.  JSl!?^®*?  .JtJ^u  ^^?f\^^°*  *"^  ^^^^ 
not  tiien  in  possession  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  I'rwdent  couid  not  be  counted. 
State  or  the  State  seal,  but  who  had  been  decided  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  IS  clearly  estsb- 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  a  few  days  before  lished  that  the  election  of  the  Kellogg  govern- 
to  be  the  lawful  Secretary,  made  a  certificate  of  eleo-  ment  was  subject  to  all  the  objections  and 
tion  to  the  persons  so  declared  chosen  as  electors,  ,^fflioted  with  aU  the  infirmities  which  both 
and  on  the  4th  of  December  they  met  and  cast  their  •J"*"'^^  j>,  **«»"*«*"*» vw  wuiuii  uv^u 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  according  Houses  of  Congress  held  conclusive  agamst  the 
to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress.  They  election  of  presidential  electors.  It  will  bear 
did  not,  on  that  day,  however,  seal  up  their  vote,  repetition  that  the  election  of  the  Kellogg  gov- 
but  kept  it  open  for  several  days  until  Mr.  Boyee,  emment  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
the  Secretary  of  State,  got  possession  of  the  State  -„.^«^,  »«-«]v«^;i^wiu-.*u*w— «»«i:— »««-- ♦^«^i. 
seal,  so  as  to  attach  it  to  their  certificates  of  election,  manner,  surroMded  by  the  same  circumstances, 
The'Secretary  of  State  had  no  right,  under  the  law,  canvassed  by  the  same  board,  and  in  the  same 
to  make  any  certificate  upon  the  suDject,  unless  for  manner,  and,  in  every  particular  affecting  its 
the  information  of  the  Governor,  and  his  oertifloate  validity,   identical  with  the  election  of  tbo 

SS^^il^M*  °-«^«*''^  ^i^f^"?  °^  ^^  *^*^^'°''  °^  '^*  Grant  electors,  which  both  Houses  of  Con- 

persons  therem  named-the  Lynch  board.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  absolutely  void. 

^^  And  I  call  attention  to  the  language  of  the  '^  Therefore,  am  I  not  warranted  in  decl&r- 

Senator  from  Indiana  in  this  his  first  report  ing  that  Oongress  has  already,  in  effect,  de- 

from  the  committee,  which  was  unanimous :  clared  that  tlie  Kellogg  government  never  was 

The  Lynoh  board,  in  maklnir  the«oount  and  deola-  elected  ? 

ration  as  to  the  election  of  electors,  did  so  without  "  In  connection  with  this  report,  I  should 

JlS'^^Vd'Tur^jl'^offl^^^^^^  «^d  »¥.  tbe  deoWoo  of  the  Soprem,  Ooart 

under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  had  no  legal  evi-  of  Louisiana  was  piade  before  that  report 

dence  before  them  at  all  upon  which  they  could  "  Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  that  court, 

count  the  votesj  but  their  count  was  made  upon  doo-  now  relied  upon  by  the  Senator  from  Lidiaoa 

amenta,  affidavits,  and  stotements,  «s  wiHe  m  their  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the 

accurate  and  reliable  declaration  of  the  result  of  the  Lynch  board  was  the  legal  returning  board, 

•lection.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  regarded  the  pro- 
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tended  canrafis  by  that  board  as  abaolntely  after  his  power  was  complete,  and  the  imperial 
Toid,  in  consequenoe  of  the  irregularity  of  their  government  in  fall  operation,  maintained  re- 
proceedings,  and  the  fact  that  the  returns  never  publican /<n-9?M/  that  is,  it  was  *  republican  in 
were  before  them;  which  objections  exist  in  form,'  but  imperial  in  fact.  Napoleon,  the 
M  force,  and  must  be  equally  fatal,  in  regard  first  consul,  gradually  ripened  into  the  emperor, 
to  the  election  of  the  Kellogg  goremment.  We  have  recently  seen  the  Kepublic  of  Spain, 

'*  Let  me  say  that,  although  this  report  was  without  any  change  of  form,  assuming  and 

made  as  a  prelhninarf  report  by  the  committee,  exercising   imperial  power.     The  pretended 

fet  all  the  testimony  subsequently  taken  by  the  election  of  Napoleon  ill.  was,  in  form,  repnb- 

committee  tends  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  lican ;   in    fact,  a  fraud.     And    illustrations 

the  objection  to  the  validity  of  that  election.  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.    If  republican 

"Congress  will  stand  in  an  unenviable  atti-  governments  on  this  continent  are  ever  over- 

tade  before  the  country  if  in  regard  to  an  elec-  thrown,  it  will  be  accomplished  by  employing 

tion  for  several  officers,  held  at  the  same  time  the  forms  of  a  republic  to  mask  departure  from 

and  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  to  all,  it  its  substance.    The  literature  of  1789  shows 

dull  decide  that  as  to  one  it  is  void  and  as  to  that  our  fathers  were  keenly  alive  to  this  fact; 

the  other  valid ;  if  it  shall  hold  that  as  to  presi-  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  in  framing 

dential  electors  it  was  void,  and  yet  as  to  State  a  constitution  designed^  as  its  preamble  de- 

govenunent  it  was  valid.  dares,  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  secure 

**  Aasmning  the  case  as  I  olium  it  to  be,  two  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
iineetions  arise  in  regard  to  the  bill  now  under  posterity,  and  in  establishing  a  government  to 
consideration  for  holding  a  new  election  in  preside  over  and  protect  the  States,  no  pro- 
that  8tate  under  Federal  authority :  first,  has  vision  was  made  to  guard  them  against  the 
Congress  the  power  to  pass  such  a  bill  f  and,  greatest  and  the  most  common  danger  that  be- 
second,  if  it  has  the  power,  is  it  expedient  to  sets  free  institutions ;  and  yet  it  will  be  oon- 
ezercise  it?  ceded  that  no  such  provision  was  made  unless 

^  I  shall  first  consider  the  question  whether  it  is  contained  in  the  clause  under  considera- 

Congress  possesses  such  power.    Many  of  our  tion. 

friends,  for  whose  Judgment  I  have  great  re-  *^  If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  the  vital 
ipeot,  doubt  its  existence;  and  we  all  agree  element  of  republican  government  that  its 
that,  if  the  power  does  exist,  it  is  one  of  the  rulers  are  chosen  by  the  people,  it  follows  that 
most  delicate  attributes  of  this  Oovemment,  the  present  government  of  Louisiana,  lacking 
and  ongbt  not  to  be  exercised  except  in  case  this,  is  not  a  republican  government.  And  in 
of  necessity.  But  I  maintain  that,  if  the  neces-  regard  to  the /xw^r  of  Congress  to  interfere 
fiity  exists,  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  exercise  at  this  time,  it  is  evident  that,  if  such  power 
thia  power  discreetly,  prudently,  but  so  as  fully  does  not  exist,  it  would  not  if  in  1876  Kellogg 
to  meet  the  existing  case  and  remedy  the  exist-  and  his  associates  should  run  again  and  be  do- 
ing evil.  teated  by  20,000  m^ority,  and  Dnrrell  should 

"The  Gonstitntion  makes  it  our  duty  to  set  them  up;  and  in  1880  the  same  thing  shonld 

tniarantee  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  a  republican  take  place,  and  be  repeated  in  1884,  and  so  on 

form  of  government.    What  does  the  plirase,  during  Kellogg^s  natural  life.    These  repeti- 

*  republican  form  of  government,'  mean?    I  tions  would  make  the  outrage  more  manifest, 

answer,  it  means  a  republican  kind  of  govern-  but  would  not  increase  the  power  of  Congress, 

ment,  or  a  republican  government ;  and  that  If  Congress  cannot  interfere  in  the  first  year 

the  eesential  element  or  a  republican  govern-  of  such  a  usurpation,  it  cannot  in  the  fiftieth ; 

ment  is  that  its  offices  shall  be  held  by  persons  because  our  power  is  derived  from  the  Const!- 

chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  people ;  that  no  tution,  which  is  the  same  at  all  times ;  and 

govemment  is  republican,  within  the  meaning  what  we  cannot  do  at  once,  we  cannot  do  ulti- 

of  the  guarantee  clause,  the  powers  of  which  mately.    If  Kellogg  and  his  associates  should 

are  administered  by  persons  not  chosen  by  the  be  thus  continued  in  power  for  twenty  years, 

people.    To  construe  the  Constitution  so  as  to  and  avow  the  purpose  of  remaining  during 

hold  that  as  long  as  a  State  government  oh-  their  lives  by  the  use  of  the  same  means,  would 

serves  the  form  it  may  departf  Irom  the  reality  it  be  contended  that  the  State  had  a  republican 

of  republican  government,  is  to  render  the  government?    It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that 

gnarantee  clause  utterly  worthless.    The  Su-  the  State  had  a  government  republican  in  form, 

preme  Court  has  often  declared  that  the  Con-  but  it  would  be  true  that  the  form  was  used  to 

stitntion  must  be  so  construed  as  to  secure  the  continue  a  despotism.    There  is  nothing  in  the 

nbstantial  resnlts  contemplated  by  its  framers ;  Constitution,  taken  as  a  whole,  nor  in  the  liter- 

that  forms  and  fictions  are  not  enough.  ature  of  that  day,  which  will  justify  us  in  say- 

**Ali  history  demonstrates  that  the  greatest  ing  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 

ganger  to  free  government  is  fh>m  the  usurps-  sticklers  for  form,  and  intended  to  provide  that 

tk)B  of  rulers  and  the  perversion  of  forms.    The  in  usurping  the  functions  of  ft'ee  government, 

conning  hypocrisy  of  Augustus  established  a  and  transforming  the  States  into  despotisms, 

despotism  in  Rome  after  the  sword  of  Julius  in  fact  the  usurpers  should  be  confined  to  a 

Ceaar  had  failed.    Augustus  established  the  particular  method  of  accomplishing  that  result, 

empire  in  the  natne  nfi  the  republic ;  and  long  namely,  an  observance  of  the  forms  of  a  repub- 

voL.  XIV. — 15    A 
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lioan  government.  It  was  intended  to  pre-  this  right,  and  this  bill  proposes  to  restore  it. 
serve  not  the  form  merely,  bat  the  reality ;  not  The  people  of  every  State  have  a  right  to  do- 
the  fiction,  but  the  fact  of  free  government,  re-  mand  that  the  United  States  shall  gaarantce 
publican  government,  a  government  elected  by  to  them  a  government,  and  a  whole  govern- 
the  people ;  and  that,  too,  not  occasionally,  ment,  of  their  own  choosing,  and  shall  rid  them 
and  after  long  interruptions,  but  at  all  times,  of  a  government  which  exists  only  by  uaorpa- 
And  if  Congress  ascertains  that  at  any  time  tion.  They  secnred  this  right  by  the  adoptiuD 
such  government  does  not  exist  in  a  particular  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vest- 
State,  its  duty  is  imperative  to  take  the  proper  ing  the  power  in  ns,  and  thereby  casting  the 
steps  to  give  such  a  government  to  the  State,  duty  upon  us,  to  do  this  thing.  And  if  any 
And  what  laws  may  Congress  pass  in  such  a  State,  at  any  time,  is  compelled  or  permitted 
case  ?  The  Constitution  answers  this  question,  to  submit  to  a  usurping  government,  it  is  be- 
*  The  Conffress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  cause  we  fnil  to  perform  the  duty  imposed  upon 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  ns.  And  whether  we  fail  from  timidity,  or 
carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  from  party  prejudice  or  policy,  it  is  equally  a 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  disregard  of  our  duty. 
United  States  '—one  of  which  is  the  power  to  **  If  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  it  is  the  duty 
guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  or  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  a  repablic&n 
kind  of  government  government  to  every  State,  and  right  in  saying 

'^  Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  what  law  is  that  a  government  held  by  nsnrpers  is  not  a 

necessary  and  proper  to  confer  upon  the  State  republican  government,  then  it  is  impoeable  to 

of  Louisiana  a  government  chosen  by  its  peo-  deny  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill ;  because, 

pie  ?    Evidently  a  law  which  shall  authorize  if  we  have  the  power  to  interfere  at  all,  the 

the  people  of  that  State  to  fill  the  State  offices  manner  of  interference  is  a  matter  entirely 

with  persons  of  their  own  choice  in  place  of  within  the  discretion  of  Congress.    The  powers 

the  present  usurpers.    The  constitution  of  that  conferred  upon  this  Government  are  sovereign 

State  is  republican,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  powers ;  that  is,  powers  unlimited,  save  as  the 

Court  are  properly  in  their  places,  but  the  Constitution  regulates  their  exercise ;  and  they 

political  department  of  the  government  is  held  override  all  State  oon'stitutions  and  laws.    This 

by  usurpers.    The  extent  of  our  legislation  in  power  to  guarantee  a  republican  government 

a  given  case  should  be  measured  by  the  evil  to  to  the  States  is  an  absolute  and  sovereign  pow- 

be  corrected.    In  1865  you  found  that  State  er,  and  its  exercise  wholly  unrestricted  by  the 

without  any  government  whatever,  and  then  Constitution.    Congress  is  authorized  to  do  a 

you  took  the  proper  steps  to  establish  a  repub-  certain  thing,  and  the  mode  of  doing  it  is  com- 

lican  government  there.    You  provided  for  a  mitted  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Congress, 

convention  to  frame  a  State  constitution.    You  We  may  do  in  every  case  just  what  the  case 

provided  for  an  election  by  the  people  to  fill  requires ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that 

the  State  offices  and  the  Legislature.    It  was  what  this  bill  proposes  is  the  only  remedy,  the 

necessary  at  that  time  to  do  these  things,  be-  only  way,  to  give  that  State  for  the  next  two 

cause  there  was  no  government  and  no  part  years  a  government  of  its  own  choosing." 
of  a  government  intact  in  that  State.    Now  it       Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  said:  *^I  do  not 

is  necessary  to  do  only  a  part  of  these  things,  wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  bat  I  should 

It  is  not  necessary  to  frame  a  constitution,  for  like  to  ask  a  question.     Who  is  to  decide 

the  State  has  one  adopted  by  the  people.    It  whether  the  officers  exerciang  the  governing 

is  not  necessary  to  provide  for  the  election  of  power  in  a  State  have  been  chosen  by  the  peo- 

judges,  because  the  judicial  department  of  that  pie  of  that  State  f " 

government  has  not  been  usurped.    But  it  is       Mr.  Carpenter :  '*  Ultimately,  no  donbt,  we 

necessary  to  provide  for  the  election  of  State  must  decide  it." 

officers  and  a  Legislature,  because  those  places  Mr.  Ferry :  "  Then  I  understand  that  in  all 
arc  held  by  usurpers,  and  because  the  govern-  oases  where  the  officers  exercising  the  govern- 
ment is  not  republican  in  kind,  unless  itspoliti-  ing  power  of  a  State  have  not  b^n  elected,  or 
cal  department,  its  law-making  power,  is  held  are  alleged  not  to  have  been  eleoted  by  the 
by  persons  who  have  been  elected  by  the  peo-  people  of  that  StMe,  Congress  has  the  right  to 
pie.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  supported  inquire,  decide,  intervene,  and  order  a  new 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  can  ques-  election  ? " 

tion  the  constitutionality  of  this  biU.    As  cer-       Mr.  Carpenter :  '*  I  say  undoubtedly,  as  a 

tainly  as  the  whole  includes  its  parts,  so  cer-  question  of  power.    My  friend  is  seelnng  to 

tainly,  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  set  up  a  force  me  upon  what  he  thinks  the  great  objec- 

whole  government,  and  authorize  an  election  tion  to  this  power ;  but  let  me  suggest  to  him 

to  fill  all  its  offices,  it  has  the  power  to  reclaim  that  I  am  discussing  the  power  itself,  and  not 

one  department  of  the  government  from  usurp- '  the  propriety  of  exercismg  it  in  every  case; 

ers  and  restore  it  to  the  people.  and  that  the  objection  suggested  by  hia  ques- 

**  It  is  said  that  this  bill  is  in  conflict  with  tion  is  more  properly  directed  against  the  ex- 

the  theory  of  State  rights ;  but  what  right  can  ercise  of  the  power  improperly  than  against  its 

be  dearer  to  a  State  than  the  right  of  self-gov-  existence.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this 

emment?    The  people  have  been  deprived  of  power  might  be  abased ;  but  the  same  ia  true 
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shall  have  a  written  constitution.  Its  constitn-  universally  conceded  that  this  article  of  the 
tion  may  be  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  without  Constitution  was  intended  to  vest  this  power 
one  word  of  writing.  Now  if  the  word '  form '  in  the  General  Government,  that  the  guarantee 
be  taken  in  its  most  narrow  sense,  pray  what  of  republican  government  was  intended  to  pro- 
is  the  guarantee  worth  in  a  case  where  there  tect  the  people  against  usurpation,  and  that  the 
is  no  written  constitution  of  a  State  ?  "  guarantee  against  domestic  violence  was  in- 

Mr.  Carpenter :  ''That  well  illustrates  what  tended  to  protect  the  State  government  against 
I  was  trying  to  illustrate  in  another  way,  and  turbulence  within  the  State ;  and  that  the  ja- 
it  comes  back  to  this :  the  question  is,  whether  risdictioo  to  determine  whether  the  state  of 
by  that  article  of  the  Constitution  it  was  in-  things  existing  in  a  State  authorized  the  Gen- 
tended  to  guarantee  something  to  a  State,  or  eral  Government  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
nothing ;  whether  it  was  meant  to  deal  with  of  executing  the  first  of  these  guarantees  w&s 
the  reality  of  the  thing,  or  with  the  mere  fiction  vested  exclusively  in  the  General  Government, 
and  form  ?  "  not  in  the  State ;  and  I  have  read  from  tie 

Mr.  Norwood,  of  Georgia,  said:  "Before  the  writings  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  great  champion 

Senator  passes  from  that  point,  I  wish  to  ask  of  State  rights,  in  support  of  this  view, 

him  a  question ;  and  I  will  state  in  advance  to  "  And  when  it  is  conceded,  as  it  is  by  the 

the  Senator  that  my  object  is  to  get  light  on  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  the  only  exist- 

this  subject:  because  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  ing   government  in  Louisiana  is,   'root  and 

main  point  in  the  case,  and  the  one  in  regard  branch,  a  usurpation,'  I  supposed  Congress  had 

to  which  I  have  felt  greatly  embarrassed.    I  the  power,  and  was  obliged,  to  provide  some 

wish  him  to  state  whether  he  thinks  there  is  suitable  remedy ;  and  the  bill  under  considera- 

but  one  remedy  where  a  republican  form  of  tion  seems  to  me  to  provide  the  only  suitable 

government  has  been  destroyed  or  overthrown  ?  remedy. 

The  remedy  he  proposes  is,  by  act  of  Congress  "But  what  seems  to  me  a  very  important 

to  order  a  new  election.   Does  he  consider  that  element  of  this  case  is,  that  we  are  not  now 

a  better  remedy  than  for  Congress,  if  it  ascer-  considering  in  the  first  instance  whether  the 

tains,  as  he  says  it  can,  by  a  review  of  an  elec-  Federal  Government  ought  to  interfere.    The 

tion  in  the  State,  that  a  minority  has  over-  fact  is,  the  Federal  Government  has  already 

thrown  the  mtigority  and  taken  possession  of  interfered  through  its  judicial  department.    A 

the  government,  to  determine  that  the  m^ority  Federal  judge  acting  not  only  without  juris- 

ahall  have  control  of  the  government ;  and,  if  diction,  but  in  confessed  violation  of  an  act  of 

necessary,  to  auUiorlze  the  Executive  to  see  Congress,  has  organized  this  usurpation;  and 

that  the  m^ority  shall  be  installed  ? "  the  question  is  whether  Congress  has  the  power 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  The  Senator,  of  course,  is  to  undo  the  wrong  he  has  done,  by  restoring 
aware  that  I  do  not  think  that  McEnery  was  in  to  the  people  of  that  State  the  right  of  which 
fact  elected,  although  the  returns  show  that  he  he  has  deprived  them.  Can  it  be  maintained 
was.^*  that  a  Federal  judge,  in  open  defiance  of  Fed- 
Mr.  Norwood :  "  I  understand  that.  I  am  eral  law,  may  take  a  State  government  from 
merely  asking  the  Senator  whether  he  thinks  the  hands  of  the  people,  confer  it  upon  nsurp- 
it  is  better  to  order  a  new  election  than  to  have  ers,  and  that  Congress  is  powerless  in  the 
those  put  in  power  who  the  returns  show  premises  ?  It  may  be  said  the  judge  might  be 
were  elected."  impeached.    This  would  punish  him,  but  would 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  If  I  believed  that  McEnery  not  redress  the  wrong.    The  Kellogg  govem- 

was  in  fact  elected  at  that  election,  the  logic  of  ment  would  still  exist,  protected  by  Federal 

the  situation  would  dictate  that  Congress,  if  troops,  unless  Congress  should  interfere ;  and 

that  were  necessary,  should  recomize  his  gov-  I  can  imagine  no  fonn  of  interterence  that 

ernment.    But  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  be-  would  redress  the  wrong,  except  to  restore  to 

lieve  that  the  McEnery  government  has  any  that  people^  as  this  bill  proposes,  the  right  they 

more  right  than  the  Kellogg  government.    In  have  been  deprived  of,  to  choose  their  own 

the  second  place  the  McEnery  government  rulers.    And  i  shall  be  curious  to  hear  the 

never  had  an  existence  in  fact.  Senator  from  Connecticut  point  out  any  other 

"  Mr.  President,  these  interruptions  (of  which  remedy.  For  that,  however,  I  must  wait  until 
I  do  not  complain)  have  drawn  me  somewhat  he  shadl  see  fit  to  reveal  it. 
away  from  the  line  of  argument  I  intended  to  "  I  understand  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
pursue,  compelled  me  to  interrupt  the  order  the  State  is  in  collusion  with  Kellogg,  has  al- 
in  which  I  intended  to  discuss  the  topics  in-  ready  corruptly  decided  many  cases  in  his  favor, 
Yolved,  so  that  in  returning  to  my  subject  I  and  will  continue  in  the  same  course.  There 
may  repeat  some  things  I  have  said.  But  I  can  be  no  judicial  remedy  in  that  State,  and 
will  resume,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  thread  I  had  the  remedy  of  force  is  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
in  hand  when  I  was  interrupted.  stitution  of  the  United  States.   This  State  gov- 

"  In  the  first  place,  if  the  present  state  of  ernment  will  not  inaugurate  any  movement  to 
things  in  Louisiana  amounts  to  a  usurpation,  overthrow  itself.  The  people  of  the  State  can- 
then  Congress  may  prescribe  a  remedy,  or  it  not ;  because,  first,  the  Constitution  of  tho 
can  prescribe  no  remedy  in  case  of  any  usur-  United  States  forbids  it ;  and,  second,  because, 
pation  in  a  State.    I  had  supposed  that  it  was  if  they  should  attempt  it»  they  would  be  con- 
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Wonted  with  Federal  bayonets.    Now^,  sir,  what  a  school  of  instniction  at  West  Point  as  a  means 

u  the  device  locked  np  in  the  mind  of  the  Sen-  of  securing  suitable  officers  of  the  army. 

ator  from  Connecticut  which  will  meet  this  **  Now,  take  this  power  to  guarantee  a  r6- 

case?  publican  government  to  a  State,  and  assuming, 

*'  Let  me  return  once  more  to  this  question  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  agrees,  that 
of  power,  from  which  I  have  been  so  often  the  existing  State  government  is  a  usurpation, 
drawn  to  answer  the  questions  that  have  been  and  assuming,  as  I  maintain,  that  a  republican 
pnt  to  me.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  government  is  a  government  by  the  people,  and 
UDited  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  a  that  a  government  by  usurpation  is  not  a  re- 
repablican  government.  The  State  of  Louisi-  publican  government,  and  that  the  United 
MA  has  not  such  a  government  at  present.  States  are  bound  to  correct  this  evil,  no  man 
What  remedy  may  we  employ  ?  I  answer,  in  can  deny  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill,  be- 
tbe  language  of  the  Constitution,  any  proper  cause  it  provides  one,  if  not  the  best,  remedy 
acd  necessary  remedy ;  and  we  are  the  excln-  for  the  evil.  In  other  words,  if  the  United 
$ive  judges  of  the  means  proper  to  be  employed.  States  have  the  power  to  interfere  in  this  case, 
provided  we  possess  the  power  to  do  any  thing  the  mode  in  which  that  interference  shall  be 
in  tbe  premises.  I  deny  that  any  power  con-  made  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  Con- 
firrred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  United  gress ;  and  by  passing  this  bill  we  shall  deter- 
States  is  subject  to  tlie  consent,  or  falls  by  the  mine  that  this  is  a  proper  mode.  Those  who 
dissent,  of  any  State.  The  powers  conferred  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  this  bill 
upon  this  Government  are  sovereign  powers ;  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  at  all ; 
tijej  are  unlimited,  except  where  the  Constitu-  deny — ^if  they  concede,  as  my  friend  from  Con- 
tain itself  has  regcdated  their  exercise.  Where  nectiout  does,  that  this  is  a  case  of  usurpation 
tbe  Constitution  confers  power  over  a  given  — ^the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  in  case  of 
subject,  and  does  not  regulate  the  exercise  of  any  usurpation  of  a  State  government.  If  this 
the  power,  the  power  of  this  Government  is  as  be  a  sound  doctrine,  then  the  Constitution  of 
absolnte  as  the  power  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  United  States  secures  to  the  people  of  a 
Take  the  power  to  declare  war.  Has  not  this  State  not  Hhe  blessings  of  liberty,^  but  the 
Gorernment  as  much  power  in  that  respect  as  evils  ofusurpation  and  despotism.  The  people 
tbe  Czar  of  Russia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  f  cannot  by  force  overthrow  such  usurpation. 
Take  the  power  of  taxation.  In  certain  par-  because  the  government  de  facto  will  appeal 
ticnkrs  it  is  restricted  by  the  Constitution ;  to  the  President,  as  this  government  has  done, 
but  excepting  those  restrictions,  it  is  an  un-  and  will  be  supported  by  him,  as  this  is.  It 
limited  and  arbitrary  power.  We  may  declare  must  be  presumed  that  the  dause  of  the  Con- 
war  to-morrow,  witib  or  without  cause,  against  stitution  under  consideration  was  inserted  for 
any  nation  or  all  mankind.  We  may,  by  the  some  purpose ;  and  if  not  for  a  case  like  this, 
power  of  taxation,  withdraw  the  last  dollar  for  what  purpose  was  it  inserted?  To  deny 
from  tbe  pockets  of  the  people  and  place  it  in  that  it  au^orizes  Congress  to  interfere  in  the 
tbe  Treasury.  We  may  put  every  man,  woman,  most  flagrant  case  of  usurpation,  is  to  deny  that 
and  child,  into  the  army.  Take  the  power  it  has  any  effect  whatever ;  and  if  it  appHes  to 
to  estal  llsh  post-offices  and  post-roads.  This  a  flagrant  case  of  usurpation,  it  applies  to  every 
i'i  one  of  the  unlimited  powers  conferred  by  case  of  usurpation. 

the  Constitution,  and  Congress  may  establish  "  But  the  great  objection  which  this  bill  en- 

u  rnany  or  as  few  as  it  pleases,  and  provide  counters  is  as  to  its  expediency.    It  is  said  that 

racb  method  as  it  pleases  for  carrying  the  to  pass  this  biU  would  be  a  dangerous  prece- 

luails.  dent.   What  is  meant  by  saying  that  this  would 

"Tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  be  a  dangerous  precedent?    It  is  a  dangerous 

intended  to  classify  and  distribute  the  powers  precedent  to  hang  a  man,  and  it  might  be 

of  sovereignty  between  ^e  General  and  State  argued  that  if  a  government  were  clothed  with 

^Temments.    It  enumerates  the  powers  which  power  to  hang  a  murderer,  it  might  abuse  that 

^ball  be  possessed  by  the  General  Government,  power,  or  mi^e  a  mistake,  and  hanir  a  man  for 

^Qt  does  not,  like  a  code  of  procedure,  prescribe  murder  who  had  not  committed  that  offense. 

tne  mode,  manner,  or  extent  of  their  execution.  Calomel  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  it  might 

Aii  tbat  is  committed  to  the  discretion  of  Con-  be  argued  that  to  allow  physicians  to  administer 

n-e«$.    What  is  proper  to  be  done  within  the  it  would  set  a  precedent  for  them  to  administer 

itnits  uf  reason  is  for  Congress  to  determine,  it  where  it  was  unnecessary.    But  all  this  class 

rbe  Constitution  says  nothing  about  a  military  of  argument  merely  tends  to  show  that,  if  the 

academy ;  but  it  authorizes  Congress  to  raise  power  to  pass  this  bill  were  conceded,  it  might 

^d  maintain  armies.   How  they  shall  be  raised,  encourage  the  passage  of  a  similar  bill  in  a  case 

whether  by  encouraging  volunteering  or  by  where  it  was  unnecessary ;  in  other  words,  the 

<iraft^  how  they  shall  be  armed,  disciplined,  and  power  might  be  abused.    But  if  this  is  a  satis- 

rt^lated,  all  tiiat  is  committed  to  Congress  by  factory  argument  against  this  power,  it  would 

tJiat  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  em-  be  against  every  other  power  conferred  by  the 

Powers  Congress  *  to  make  all  laws  necessary  Constitution.    Chief-Justice  Marshall  said,  in 

rmd  proper '  to  raise  and  maintain  armies,  a  case  long  ago,  that  there  was  no  power  oon- 

^'ongress  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  establish  ferred  upon  tiie  Govenmient  that  might  not  be 
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abased ;  therefore,  that  a  parttctilar  power  ing  has  been  passed,  perhaps  bj  the  general 

might  be  abused  was  no  argument  against  its  consent  of  all,  and  is  declared  to  be  a  fair  latv. 

existence.    This  power  is  undoubtedly  one  of  There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  Loaisi- 

the  most  delicate  of  those  conferred  upon  this  ana  matter.    If  we  let  things  alone  in  Looisi- 

Govemment,  and  its  abuse  would  be  attended  ana,  the  popular  will  as  expressed  in  a  legal 

with  wide-spread  and  disastrous  results;  but  election  will  undoubtedly  prevail.    The  only 

it  was  thought  necessary  to  confer  it  in  order  result  of  this  movement  now  to  overthrow  the 

to  prevent  revolutions  in  the  States,  which  government  of  Louisiana  will  be  to  derange 

would  be  likely  to  result  in  monarchy.  It  was  and  disorder  the  condition  of  affairs  there,  and 

said  in  the  Federalist  the  existence  of  such  a  turn  out  of  office  two  or  three  State  officers 

power  would  in  most  cases  render  its  exercise  whose  terms  happen  to  extend  beyond  next 

unnecessary.     And  so  it  has  proved.     For  fall.*' 

nearly  a  century  no  other  case  has  arisen  that       Mr.  Saolsbury,  of  Delaware,  said :   ^*  Mr. 

called  for  its  exercise.    But,  now  that  the  case  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  vote  for 

has  arisen,  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  power  the  bill  of  the  Senator  ^m  Wisconsin  when 

would  encourage  the  repetition  of  such  wrongs  it  comes  before  the  Senate;  but  I  think  it  is 

to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  foreseen.   We  may  right  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of 

well  wish  the  necessity  for  our  decision  had  bringing  that  question  before  the  Senate  when- 

not  arisen;  but  it  has  without  our  fault.    If  you  ever  he  sees  proper  to  do  so.    I  concur  with 

were  crossing  Long  Bridge,  prudence  would  hhn  that  no  more  important  question  can  be 

dictate  that  you  should  avoid  running  off  on  the  presented  at  the  present  session  of  Oongress 

right-hand  side ;  but  if  to  avoid  this  accident  than  the  question  involved  in  the  condition  of 

you  should  drive  so  far  from  that  side  as  to  go  affairs  in  Louisiana.    I  am  surprised  at  the 

off  on  the  other,  your  very  prudence  wot^d  enunciations  of  Senators  on  this  floor  that 

cause  your  calamity.    So  here  it  is  as  dangerous  there  has  been  a  general  acquiescence  on  the 

not  to  act  when  the  case  calls  for  action  as  it  part  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  in  the  present 

is  to  act  when  the  case  does  not  call  for  it  condition  of  affairs  in  that  State.    Why,  sir, 

And  I  cannot  resist  the  unpleasant  conclusion  it  is  known  to  every  Senator  on  this  floor  that 

that  for  Congress  to  refuse  to  act  in  a  case  like  if  the  Federal  power  was  withdrawn,  if  the 

this,  and  to  deny  its  power  to  do  so,  would  be  troops  of  the  United  States  were  removed  from 

setting  a  precedent  to  be  followed  by  fatal  re-  Louisiana  and  a  proclamation  made  that  the 

suits.''  people  of  Louisiana  should  settle  this  matter 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  ^'  Every  Sena-  for  themselves,  the  Kellogg  government  would 
tor  in  the  whole  body  will  admit  that  the  Sen-  vanish  out  of  existence  in  less  than  one  month. 
ator  from  Wisconsin  has  redeemed  his  pledge  The  people  of  Louisiana  have  protested  against 
faithfully,  eloquently,  and  ably.  No  one  will  such  proceedings  in  every  way  that  it  was 
gainsay  that ;  but  I  think  it  is  equally  clear,  if  possible  for  them  to  resort  to.  They  have 
any  one  will  read  not  only  the  newspapers  but  been  before  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
the  indications  that  we  have  from  persons  Elections  at  the  present  session  protesting; 
from  Louisiana — and  I  have  also  been  on  the  they  have  appealed  to  the  President  of  the 
ground  in  Louisiana  and  heard  from  both  sides  United  States,  but  have  been  turned  awa:? ; 
—that  a  large  megority  of  the  people  of  Louisi-  and  now  are  they  to  be  turned  away  from 
ana  have  acquiesced  in  the  existing  condition  this  Hall  of  Congress  ?  Are  we  to  spurn  their 
of  affairs.  It  is  as  plaixi,  as  palpable  to  me  as  appeals  for  relief  simply  on  the  ground  that 
the  light  of  day,  that  it  is  wise  that  they  have  because  they  do  not  resist  the  Federal  author- 
so  acquiesced.  They  will  have  an  opportunity  ity  they  are  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  pres- 
at  the  next  election  in  November  to  redeem  ent  condition  of  affairs  ? " 
their  State  government,  if  it  has  fallen  into  the  Mr.  West,  of  Louisiana,  said :  "  I  will  say 
hands  of  usurpers.  The  power  will  be  again  one  word  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  crying 
restored  to  them,  and  I  think  it  is  the  wisest  about  the  people  of  Louisiana,  who  are  here 
thing  in  the  world  to  pass  in  silence  all  that  beseeching  Congress  to  come  to  their  relief. 
has  occurred  in  Louisiana,  with  the  certainty  Who  are  they  ?  The  disappointed  office-hold- 
that  the  people  themselves  will  correct  any  ers,  the  disappointed  expectants  of  office ;  and 
evils  that  have  been  done  there.  the  men  who  have  countenanced  assassination 

"  I  sympathize  with  my  friend  from  Wis-  and  murder  in  my  State.    Sir,  the  opportunity 

oonsin,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  will  come  to  reply  to  these  men.     I  do  not 

he  is  pursuing  the  course  best  for  the  people  shirk  it.     I  shall  not  move  to  lay  the  I^aisi- 

of  the  United  States  or  for  the  people  of  Lou-  ana  bill  on  the  table,  but  I  shall  stand  here 

isiana.    I  believe  Congress  had  better  attend  and  I  shall  show  to  this  Senate,  if  I  have  the 

to  their  ordinary  legitimate  business,  leaving  power,  that  the  rightful  government  of  the 

matters  in  Louisiana  to  right  themselves,  and  State  is  now  exercised  there, 
they  are  now  being  rapidly  righted,  and  at  the        "  Sir,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Kel- 

next  election  we  may  probably  have  a  Legisla-  logg  cannot  maintain  himself.    Where  are  tl.e 

ture  elected  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  United  States  troops  in  Louisiana  to-day,  and 

ready  to  pass  laws  to  suit  their  wishes  without  how  many  have  you  got  ?    Less  than  five  hun- 

difficulty.    The  very  election  law  now  pend-  dred  men  there,  and  less  than  you  have  had 
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there  for  the  last  too  yean— five  hundred  men  meotto  eiutble  tbe  State  authorities  to  aupprese  insar- 

diitriboted  aU  throoghont  that  State  to  pre-  wction  and  domestic  violence.     ,.    ^     _  ^^ 

.                        ^            ^         „u«««  1-—  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

serve  iranqmUity  there,  in  a  State  where  law-  ^M.  P.  KEL1:6gg,  Governor  of  Louisiana, 

leflsaesi  has  predominated  to  the  extent  that  To  his  Excellency  U.  S.  Gbakt,  President  of  tbe 

we  all  know  o(  and  where  lives  almost  m-  United  Btates. 

Domerable  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  men  *»  j^  ^^  President  was  satisfied  that  domes- 

who  are  now  here  seeking  to  get  another  ^j^  violence  existed,  on  being  called  upon  by 

chaooe  to  have  possenion  of  that  govern-  the  Governor  for  a  force  to  suppress  it,  he  was 

"**?^    1    :■    .    i  ^          xi.  X        V  A    xi-  bound  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

"I  onlydeared  tosay  that  much  t»  the  men  ^^  ^^        whether  there  was  or  was  not  any 

who  d^  that  the  people  of  Ix)uisiwaa  are  g^^^ute  imposing  that  duty  upon  him.    That 

here  sskmg  for  relief.    The  people  of  Lomsi-  disorder  existed  in  that  State  cannot  be  ques- 

taa  are  ometly  pursuing  their  indnstrwlavoca-  ^ioned,  because  the  preamble  of  the  bill  intro- 

tiont,  aud  ^e  government  of  their  choice  wc-  ^uced  for  a  new  election  truly  declares  in 

ercises  tbe  functions  that  they  have  conferred  ^^^^  words : 

opooit   The  Senate  and  the  House  are  in  pos-  ^^.         ^*       ...                  -^  c^  «.  •     » 

V  •        «  «..  :^r^ ^^^^  4.1,^4.  -^11  «*  -11  ««•  WhertM,  The  public  peace  in  said  State  is  at  pres- 

Mieion  of  no  mformaticm  that  will  at  all  war-  ^„^  preserved  ancl  can  only  be  preserved  during  the 

raot  action.     But  let  the  question  come  up  existing  state  of  things  in  said  State  at  the  expense 

aod  let  it  be  debated  whenever  the  Senate  is  of  the  united  States  and  by  retaining  a  pari  of  the 

ready .^'  army  in  said  State. 

Mr.  Frdinghnysen :  ^'Mr.  President,  having  *^  That  the  demand  upon  the  President  was 

rather  incidentidly  than  by  deliberate  purpose  made  according  to  the  constitutional  require- 

takea  some  subordinate  part  in  the  discussion  ments  (whether  in  compliance  with  the  stat- 

of  this  question  when  it  waa  before  the  Senate  utes  or  not)  cannot  be  questioned,  after  reading 

OD  a  former  occasion,  I  propose  now  to  submit  the  foregoing  application, 

concisely  my  views  on  two  propositions:  First,  **Sir,  the  Constitution  carefblly  distributes 

that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  powers  of  government  into  three  brauches, 

aothorized  by  the  Oonstitntion,  standing  alone,  the  legislative,  Judicial,  and  executive.    Article 

and  that  he  waa  also  authorized  by  the  statutes  one,  section  8,  declares  the  powers  of  Congress 

of  the  country,  to  send  armed  protection  to  in  eighteen  different  clauses.    Article  three,  sec- 

Looisiana;  and  second,  that  Congress  is  not  tion  1,  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall 

snthorized  to  order  a  new  election  in  that  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such 

State.  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  ordain  and 

*'And  I  may  here  say  that  while  I  cannot  establish;  and  article  two,  section  1,  declares 

agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Senator  from  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the 

WiseoDsin  (Mr.  Carpenter),  I  trust  I  do  not  President  of  the  United  States.    This  distribu- 

violate  delicacy  in  stating  that  I  admire  the  tion  of  power  is  essential  to  republican  liberty, 

marked  ability  with  which  he  has  presented  The  aggrandizement  of  all  power  in  one  body, 

his  views.    He  has  so  presented  the  case  that  whether  it  consists  of  many  individuals  or  of  a 

he  maj  properly  demand  and  not  petition  for  unit,  is  despotism.    The  question  is,  to  which 

it  t  serious  and  careful  oonsideratioiL    It  is  to  of  these  three  divisions  of  government  the  duty 

the  labors  of  that  Senator  and  the-  Senator  under  the  Constitution  attaches  to  protect  a 

from  bidiana  ^r.  Morton)  that  we  and  the  State  from  domestic  violence  f    The  Constitu- 

coontry  are  indebted  for  an  understanding  of  tion  says  that  it  is  ^  the  United  States '  that 

this  somewhat  complicated  subject.  is  to  give  this  protection.    We  are  here  told 

"I  submit  that  the  President  was  authorized  that  saying  the  *  United  States'  shall  give 
bj  the  Constitution,  standing  alone  and  not  the  protection  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
enforced  by  any  statute,  to  send  the  protection  Congress  i^all  give  it  To  that  I  cannot  agree, 
be  did  to  Loainana.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  the  If  the  Constitution  had  intended  that  Congress, 
Governor  tU  facto  of  that  State.  The  Presi-  as  oontradistingnished  from  the  Executive  or 
dent  told  us  that  he  had  so  recognized  him,  judiciary,  should  give  this  protection,  it  would 
and  that  he  would  continue  so  to  do  unless  have  enumerated  this  power  among  those  con- 
Congress  •directed  to  the  contrary,  and  we  ferred  upon  Congress  in  the  eightii  section  of 
purposely  did  nothing.  Kellogg  was  therefore  the  first  article.  In  that  enumerati<m  of  the 
GoTemoriitf.^t^y,  recognized  by  the  President  powers  of  Congress  it  is  provided  that  Con- 
and  bj  the  silent  acquiescence  of  Congress;  gressmay  suppress  insurrection  and  repel  in- 
and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1878,  he  sent  the  vasion;  but  a  general  insurrection  is  a  very 
President  this  communication :  different  thing  from  domestic  violence  in  a 

o     ^         .     .  ,           .   .     ,            ,      .  ,.  State.    That  term  includes   insurrection,  but 

J^{^°'S^^^^i?}^u'^X^S'}^^^^.^Zt^^'^^^'  it  comprehends   much  more   that   does   not 

M  of  this  State  which  the  State  authorities  are  un-     *"  ^vuip*  j«w*i .  xr«:*K«-   «««    ;♦   v.^ 

able  to  suppraaa  without  great  expense  and  danger  amount  to  insurrection.     Neither  can  it  be 

of  bloodshed,  and  the  Leffielatuie  not  being  in  ses-  claimed    that   this    power  is  given  to   Uon- 

tioo,  and  it  being  iropoaBible  to  convene  the  Legis-  gress  by  the  last  Clause  of  the  eighth  sec- 

litnre  in  time  to  meet  the  emergency,  I  respectfully  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  f^^^  article,  which  says  Congress 

foi\?rircrASSt1"n*o?WX^^^^^^  ^f  bar. power' to m.ke«lll.wenec««.ry 

iBftcient  miUtaiy  fo«»  of  the  United  States  Govern-  and  proper  to  carry  mto  execution  the  forego- 
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ing  powers,'  because  this  protection  against        **  Again,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 

domestic  violence  is  not  a  foregoing  power,  by  the  Gonstitation  invested  with  all  the  power 

not  being  mentioned  nntil  we  come  to  the  necessary  to  perform  thia  duty.    He  ia,  by  arti- 

fonrth  section  of  the  sixth  article,  while  thia  oletwo,section2,madetheGonmiander-in-Gbiel 

provision  as  to  making  all  laws,  etc.,  is  fonnd  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  then  the  Ooosd- 

in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  tution,  having  given  him  thia  power,  expressly 

besides,  where  the  question  is  whether  the  declares  that  Hhe  President  shall  take  care 

President's  power  is  restricted  to  the  execution  that  the  laws  be  faithfolly  execated,'  and  re- 

of  a  statute,  rather  than  to  the  execution  of  quires  him  to  swear  *•  that  he  will  faithfully 

the  Constitution,  it  does  not  settle  any  thing  to  execute  the  office  of  President.'    There  has 

aay  that  Congress  may  make  laws  when  neces-  never  been  any  act  passed  requiring  him  to 

sary  and  proper.    That  is  the  very  question,  perform  this  constitutional  duty.    The  Coosti- 

When  not  necessary  they  need  not,  and  when  tution  need  not  be  enacted  into  law  to  be  en- 

not  proper  they  may  not  pass  the  law.    I  say  forced.    It  is  itself  the  highest  law.    There 

that  Congress  need  not  pass  a  law  to  give  an-  might  or  there  might  not  be  an  act  of  Congreas 

thority  to  the  President  to  afford  this  protec-  authorizing  the  I^sident  to  repel  invanon ; 

tion ;  not  that  they  may  not.  that  is  merely  accidental.    His  duty  b  the 

**  The  term  *  United  States '  includes  all  three,  same.  If  a  fleet  should  come  up  the  Potomac, 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Government,  and  that  la  the  President  to  stand  like  a  cowardly  dotard, 
division  of  the  Government  is  to  act  to  which  with  the  Army  and  Navy  at  hia  control,  unlal 
the  duty  appropriately  belongs.  If  a  State  the  White  House  is  in  ashes  and  the  Capitol  in 
should  pass  a  law  tending  to  create  an  aristoo-  ruins,  waiting  for  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
racy,  as  that  a  State  judgeship  should  be  he-  gross,  or  authority  to  act  firom  them!  The 
reditary,  then  it  would  be  the  province  of  the  Constitution  haa  made  him  the  custodian  of  the 
judiciary  to  fulfiU  the  guarantee  and  to  declare  nation,  the  protector  of  ita  laws ;  it  has  given 
auch  law  void.  In  that  case  the  judicial  power  him  the  means  to  execute  bis  high  office,  and 
is  ^  the  United  States.'    If  all  law  and  aU  form  he  must  perform  it. 

of  government  in  a  State  have  been  destroyed        ^^  We  claimed  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 

by  a  rebellion,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  western  boundary  of  Texaa.    Mezioo  dirouted 

new  organization  of  government,  then  it  is  the  it ;  and  President  Polk  sent  General  Taylor 

legislative  power  that  must  fulfill  this  guarantee  there  in  1B45  to  protect  our  interests,  and  war 

by  setting  up  new  governments,  and  Uien  Con-  existed  for  months  before  it  waa  declared  by 

gross  is  *  the  United  States.'    And  here  is  where  Congress. 

Andrew  Johnson  violated  his  duty  and  departed        **  We  obtained  possession   of  Louisiana  in 

from  his  proper  and  legitimate  powers,  by  un-  1808;  of  Florida  in  1619 ;  and  there  were  fre- 

dertaking  as  the  Executive  to  exercise  legisla-  ouent  oocaaiona  when  the  President  sent  oar 

tive  functions.    If  there  exist  domestic  violence,  neet  to  guard  the  disputed  territory  betweea 

disorder,  and  obstruction  to  the  laws,  then  it  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Perdido. 
is  the  province  of  the  Executive  on  being  called        ^^  It  is  true  that  it  ia  the  laws  of  the  United 

upon  to  fulfill  the  guarantee  of  the  Constitu-  States,  and  not  of  the  States,  that  the  Presi- 

tion,  and  the  Executive  is  *  the  United  States.'  dent,  under  the  Constitution,  is  to  see  are  faith- 

**  Mr.  President,  this  provision  of  the  Consti-  fully  executed;  but  under  our  system  of  gov- 
tution  contemplates  a  sudden  emergency^  when  emment  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
yiolence  has  subjected  and  trampled  down  the  laws  of  the  States  are  in  their  execution  so  in- 
law, and  when,  without  waiting  for  the  Legis-  separably  interwoven  and  interlaced  that  it  is 
lature,  the  Governor  is  to  call  upon  the  Presi*  impossible  that  the  foruier  can  be  executed  and 
dent  for  protection.  Every  other  year  Con-  enforced  in  a  State  wht?re  anarchy  exists;  and 
l^ress  is  for  nine  months  not  in  session,  and  consequently,  under  the  provision  that  the 
when  in  session  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  its  President  ia  to  see  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
reference  to  a  committee,  ita  report  upon  it,  its  faithfully  executed,  he  mnat  see  to  it  that  an- 
being  three  times  read  and  thus  paasing  each  archy  does  not  exist  in  the  State. 
House,  and  then  to  be  subjected  to  the  approval  "  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  on  thia  question 
of  the  President,  is  a  process  inconsistent  with  any  thing  to  do  witii  the  propriety  of  Dureirs 
the  demands  of  the'  emergency  as  oontemplated  declaions.  The  President  is  intrusted  with  the 
by  the  Constitution.  I  know  Congress  may  Army,  not  to  enforce  any  man's  views  or  opin- 
delegate  some  of  its  powers;  but  when  the  ions;  he  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  enforc- 
duty  is  such  that  Congress  cannot  perform  and  ing  the  laws ;  he  enforces  the  writ  which 
that  the  Executive  must,  and  the  power  is  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
omitted  in  enumeration  of  the  powera  of  Con-  tested  by  the  Chief-Justice,  and  must  be  obeyed, 
gress,  and  the  power  is  carefully  stated  to  be-  To  hold  the  President  responsible  for  ui^just 
long  not  to  Congress  but  to  the  United  States,  decisions  because  he  insists  that  the  process  of 
then  we  are  to  mfer  that  the  Constitution  in-  the  United  States  shall  be  respected,  would  be 
tended  to  confer  the  power  on  the  Executive,  to  hold  that  he  must  sit  in  jndgment  to  approve 
and  not  that  the  duty  was  to  be  performed  or  disapprove  the  findings  of  the  Federal  courts, 
either  by  the  President,  or  by  any  one  else,  by  and  would  be  a  commingling  of  the  executive 
virtue  of  a  delegation  of  power  from  Congress,  with  the  judicial  functions  of  greater  abaurdityi 
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perhipa,  than  the  merging  of  the  powers  of  page  286)  says :  ^  The  House  of  Representatives 

loDgress  with  those  q£  the  Chief  Magistrate  as  is  not  above  the  law,  and  has  no  dispensing 

i&juted  on  in  this  ease.  power.    The  argument  in  favor  of  the  concla- 

"1  then  sabmit,  Mr.  President,  that  proteci  sive  efficacy  of  every  treaty  made  by  thePresi- 

tion  from  ^doineatic  violence '  onder  the  fourth  dent  and  Senate  is  so  clear  and  palpable  as  to 

seeUon  of  the  fourth  artide  appeals  to  the  arm,  carry  conviction  throughout  the  community.' 

the  force,  of  the  nation  in  an  emergency,  and  We  must  be  careful,  if  we  intend  to  preserve 

is  an  appesl  to  the  President,  because  the  ex-  this  Government,  how  the  legislative  branch, 

eeutlve  power  is  Tested  in  him  and  it  is  execu-  which  is  by  far  the  most  powerful,  encroaches 

tire  power  that  is  required ;  and  because  he  is  on  the  executive  or  on  the  judiciary. 

Gonunander-in-Chi^  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  ^'  Governor  Kellogg  was  right  in  making  his 

he  is  bound  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed ;  application  for  aid  to  rest  on  the  Constitution 

sBd  because  it  is  the  United  States  and  not  rather  than  upon  any  statute. 

^CuDgreas*  that  guarantees  against  domestio  **But  I  submit  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 

Tiole&ce,0ongre8scannot  take  that  power  from  the  President  was  by  statute  also  authorized 

thePreodent.   It  is  his.    Congress  may  regulate  to  afford  this  protection.    The  statute  of  1795 

it  may  say  he  shall  or  shall  not  use  the  militia,  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the  militia  in 

be  ^aJl  or  ^all  not  use  the  Army  or  the  Navy ;  ease  of  an  insurrection  in  any  State  against  the 

it  msy  ts^e  from  him  all  means  of  performing  government  thereof  on  the  application  of  the 

liis  coDstitntional  duty,  but  when  he  has  the  Goremor  or  Legislature, 

means  he  must  perform  it.  "  The  act  of  1807  substitutes  the  Army  for 

"I  do  not  dispute  that  Congress  may  also  the  militia,  and  goes  further  than  the  act  of 

execute  this  guarantee.    There  is,  under  the  1795,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the 

OuDstitution,  a  mixture  as  w^  as  a  division  of  Army  not  only  in  cases  of  ^  insurrection,'  but 

povsra.    The  President  acts  legislatively  when  in  cases  of  *  obstruction  of  the  laws  either  of 

be  approves  or  vetoes  a  bill ;  the  Senate  acta  the  United  States  or  of  any  individual  State.' 

jodicially  in  impeachments ;  the  House  of  Rep«  This  certainly  was  a  case  of  obstruction  of  the 

Kseotstives  acts  as  an  inquest  in  its  presents-  laws  of  an  individual  State.    I  have  that  con- 

tiou  of  an  impeachment;  and  the  Senate  shares  fidence  in  the  legal  judgment  of  the  Senator 

tbe  executive  power  in  the  matter  of  appoint-  from  Wisconsin,  that  I  am  induced  to  believe 

ments  and  treaties;  but  the  President  in  his  that  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  statute  of 

sphere  is  as  independent  of  Congress  as  Con-  1807  applies  directly  to  this  case. 

gress  is  of  him.    He  may  nominate,  and  with  ^^  Now  let  me  consider  the  second  proposi- 

the  advice  of  the  Senate  appoint,  to  office ;  he  tion,  namely,  that  the  United  States  is  not  au- 

may  convene  Congress,  and  under  certain  cir^  thorized  to  order  a  new  election  in  Louisiana, 

enmstances  may  adjourn  it;  he  may  receive  The  Constitution   provides  that  the  United 

public  ministers ;  he  may  miiike  treaties,  sub-  States  shall  guarantee  to  each  State  govern- 

ject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate ;  he  must  see  ment   peace,  tranquillity,  freedom  from  an- 

to  it  that  the  laws  are  executed,  and  he  must  archy,  and  disorder ;  second,  its  guarantee  is 

ffllfill  the  gnarantees  of  the  Constitution  when  that  each  State  shall  have  a  goyemment  in 

that  daty  appropriately  belongs  to  him.  form  republican ;  that  it  shall  not  be  in  its 

'' These  powers  cannot  be  taken  from  him.  framework  an   aristocracy,  where   authority 

^'  CcmgresB  has  sometimes  attempted  to  en-  is  vested  in  a  privileged  order ;  that  it  shall 
croach  upon  these  powers.  It  tried  to  limit  not  be  a  democracy,  where  the  people  in  per- 
the  pardoning  power,  but  the  Supreme  Court  son  exercise  the  sovereign  power ;  the  govern* 
sustained  the  Preaiaent.  In  the  case  known  ment  shall  not  be  a  despotism,  where  the  ab- 
as Ex  parte  Gtoland,  found  in  4  Wallace,  880,  solute  power  is  exercised  by  a  man  or  men 
the  court  says:  without  constitutional  restraint;  but  that  the 

Conifress  ean  neither  limit  the  effect  of  W*  pardon,  government  shall  be  in  form  republican,  where 

Bor  exclode  from  its  ezeroiie  any  olasa  of  ofPendera.  the  supreme  power  is  intrusted  to  representa- 

The  b«nign  prerogative  of  meroy  cannot  be  fettered  tives  elected  by  the  people. 

bj  My  legislative  restriction.  44  ^ho  Constitution  says— and  whether  right 

"And  again  in  18  Wallace,  128,  in  a  case  or  wrong  we  are  controlled  by  it,  and  it  is  be- 

tnsing  under  what  is  known  as  Drake^s  amend-  yond  all  argument — ^that  we  are  only  to  guar- 

Bi^  the  ooart  holds  a  similar  doctrine.    The  antee  a  republican  form  of  government  with 


treaty  depended  for  the  execution  of  any  of  its  of  the  Constitution,  we  are  not  sticking  in  the 

itipaiations  on  an  act  of  Congress,  it  was  the  bark,  we  are  not  superficial,  but  we  are  going 

riffht  of  the  House  to  deliberate  on  the  expedi-  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.    We  are  claim- 

eoey  or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  ing  that  the  Federal  Government  only  has  to 

iato  effect.    The  ease  in  question  was  a  treaty  do  with  the  form,  leaving  the  substance,  the 

with  Great  Britam.  administration  of  the  form  of  government,  to 

''Washington,  in  a  message  of  March  80,  the  people  of  the  States.    Those  who  would 

ITdd,  denies  andi  power;  and  Kent  (volume  i.,  ignore  this  word  ^forrn'  from  the  restricted 
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grant  of  power  given  bj  the  States  under  the  where  we  have  performed  our  daty  of  giving 

constitutional  compact  to  the  Federal  Govern-  them  order  and  government,  and  of  seeing  to 

ment  would  usurp  the  very  aubstanoe  to  the  it  that  it  is  republican  in  form,  it  should  turn 

Federal  Government,  and  leave  only  the  *  form '  out  that  the  people  were  so  depraved,  ignorant, 

or  shell  of  republican  government  to  the  States,  and  degraded,  so  unfit  for  the  blessings  of  re* 

**The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  submitted  publican   government,  that  they  abused  all 

this  well-considered  sentence  to  the  Senate :  their  privileges,  I  suppose  it  would  then  be  in- 

If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  the  vital  element  cumbent  upon  US  to  fulfill  that  guarantee  of 

of  republican  government  that  its  rulers  are  obosen  the  Oonstitution  pro  tantOy  to  fulfill  it  just  as 

b^^  the  people,  it  follows  that  the  present  government  far  as  we  oould,  and  to  give  them  government, 

of  Louisiana,  lacking  this,  is  not  a  repubUoan  gov-  ^^^^  ^  j,.  ^^g  ^^^^  ^  military  commission, 

erumen  .  g^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^.^  jj^^^^  ^  called  upon  to  re- 

"  I  do  not  object  to  his  definition.  Republi-  sort  to  that  extreme  measure,  unless  the  ex- 
can  government  is  one  the  vital  element  of  treme  case  which  my  friend  has  supposed,  of 
which  is  that  rulers  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  executive,  legislative,  judicial  branches  of 
Ten  years  ago  a  minority  of  the  people  of  Lou-  government,  and  the  people  themselves,  all 
isiana  had  no  voice  in  electing  the  rulers.  Was  combining  in  one  dire  conspiracy  to  destroy 
it  a  republican  government  ?    I  do  not  say  that  themselves.^' 

it  was.  It  certainly  was  not,  under  the  defini-  Mr.  Oarpenter :  "  Let  me  correct  my  fiiend 
tion  stated.  But  as  Congress  had  no  right  ex-  as  to  the  effect  of  my  question.  My  question 
cept  over  the  form  of  government,  it  was  nev-  meant  tJiis :  Where  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
er  claimed  that  under  the  guarantee  clause  of  Court,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
the  Constitution  Congress  could  give  the  right  executive  department,  the  GiSvemor  and  the 
to  vote  to  the  disfranchised  mcyority  of  the  other  officers,  should  combine  among  them- 
people  of  that  State.  It  required  an  amend-  selves  to  hold  the  people  under  their  govern- 
ment to  the  Constitution  before  that  could  be  ment,  and  the  people  should  be  of  course  re- 
effected,  sisting  that,  and  the  government  should  apply 

*'*'  This  word  *  form '  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  to  the  President  to  sustain  it,  and  the  President 

as  it  occurs  in  this  Constitution.    The  people  should  interfere,  and  then  the  qnesdon  should 

of  the  Southern  States,  when  they  entered  be  presented  to  us  whether,  idter  that  thing 

into  this  compact,  knowing  that  large  portions  had  continued  for  ten  years,  and  they  had 

of  their  populations  were  disfranchised,  and  avowed  their  purpose  of  continuing  for  life,  we 

not  intending  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  should  have  any  power  whatever  to  interfere? 

the  election  of  rulers,  would  never  have  agreed  The  particular  case  is  only  put  to  test  the 

to  insert  in  the  Constitution  that  the  Federal  Senator's  argument  of  the  distinction  between 

Government  should  see  to  it  that  their  State  our   guaranteeing  a  republican   government 

governments  should  not  only  be  republican  in  and  what  he  calls  a  republican  form  of  govem- 

form,  but  also  should  see  to  it  that  the  rulers  ment." 

were  elected  by  the  people.    They  stipulated  Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  *^  I  think  I  have  an- 

that  all  the  people  should  be  considered  and  swered  that  question.     I  say  that  we  are 

counted  in  the  apportionment  of  representa-  bound  to  carry  out  the  guarantee  of  the  Cou- 

tion,  but  not  so  in  the  election  of  rulers."  stitution.    If  the  people  are  so  entirely  unfit 

Mr.  Carpenter :  '*  I  want  not  to  answer  the  for  a  republican  government,  we  must  still  give 

Senator,  but  simply  to  ask  him  a  question,  as  them  government,  even  if  it  is  a  military  com- 

he  did  me,  so  that  I  may  distinctly  understand  mission.    But  no  such  state  of  things  will  exist 

hinL    Does  he  maintain  that  in  case  the  three  Ton  can  suppose  a  condition  of  things  which 

branches  of  government  in  Louisiana  to-day,  will  prove  that  any  government  is  inefficient 

that  is,  the  men  holding  those  three  branches  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  inau- 

of   government,  shall  collude  together,  the  gurated. 

court  to  decide  all  questions  in  favor  of  the  ^*  Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  GK>vemment 

other  two,  the  other  departments  to  adminis-  can,  in  the  exercise  of  its  arbitrary  discretion 

ter  every  thing  in  their  common  interest,  to  — a  discretion  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 

keep  themselves  in  power  under  the  present  and  to  which  there  is  no  review,  not  even  by 

existing  republican  constitution  of  that  State  the  people,  for  we  are  not  responsible  to  the 

during  their  natural  lives,  and  they  should  do  people  of  Louisiana  for  the  votes  given  here — 

80  for  fifteen  years,  would  Congress  have  any  if  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  can,  in  the  exercise 

power  to  interfere,  the  form — ^that  is,  the  con-  of  its  arbitrary  power,  set  aside  the  election  of 

stitution — being  conceded  to  be  republican."  Governors  and  Legislatures  of  the  States,  then 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  ''  That  is  not  a  case  be-  there  is  an  end  of  the  independent  government 

fore  us."  of  the  States.    I  submit  that  the  procedure 

Mr.  Carpenter :  ^^  It  is  two  years  before  us."  here  contemplated  is  without  precedent  in  the 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  *^  I  think  I  will  show  General  Government,  and  without  analogy  in 

the  case  supposed  is  not  before  us  at  any  time,  any  of  the  State  governments. 

It  is  difficult  to  solve  questions  put  in  this  •     ^'As  a  matter  of  necessity,  deliberative  as- 

manner  out  of  the  order  of  debate ;  but  my  an-  semblies  must  be  the  judges  of  the  qnalifica- 

swer  is :  That  if  after  repeated  trials  in  a  State  tons  of  their  own  members.    We  judge  of  the 
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qoalificatioiiB  of  Senators,  and  the  House  of  the  rote  of  Louisiana  is  the  conclusion  that  I 

those  of  Representatives.  But,  further  than  this  want  to  hold  you  to  to-day,  that  you  do  not 

necessity  extends,  was  it  ever  heard  of  that  an  know  how  the  election  has  gone  in  Louisiana, 

election  of  a  St-ate  officer,  a  Governor,  a  State  and  nntU  yon  do  know  you  have  no  right  to 

Treasurer,  a  controller,  was  set  aside  by  a  interfere  with  it. 

political  bodyf    An  election  ia  never  set  aside  "  We  are  told  that  the  Kellogg  government 

even  by  the  Judiciary.     It  is  submitted  to  a  is  a  gross  usurpation,  and  that  dire  consequences 

dispassionate  and  impartial  tribunal  of  Justice,  are  to  result  to  the  dominant  party  in  Congress, 

not  to  set  aside  an  election,  but  to  determine  and  in  the  country,  and  that  we  as  Senators 

whether  the  claimant  was  ever  elected.  will  be  grossly  derelict  of  our  duty  unless  we 

'^  Order  a  new  election  in  Louisiana,  and  apply  a  remedy  which  it  is  alleged  exists  under 

70a  have  established  a  precedent  that  must  the  instruction  of  the  Constitution  that  the 

impair  elective  goremment.    Excited  parties  United  States  eJuiU  guarantee  to  every  State  in 

enter  upon  a  strongly-contested  election ;  the  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government. 

one  party  in  harmony  with   the  dominant  *^This  proposition  has  so  far  mainly  been 

party  in  Congress  (perhaps  a  Senator  is  to  be  urged  upon  us  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

elected  bj  the  Legislature) ;  that  party  seeks  In  the  bill  which  he  has  introduced  to  restore 

\>f  violence  and  fraud  to  obtidn  success,  and  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  he  has  as- 

rhen  it  faOs  comes  to  Congress  and  makes  sumed  an  existing  state  of  flicts  in  regard  to 

that  very  fraud  and  violence  the  pretense  for  affairs  there  from  which  I  totally  dissent,  and 

covering  their  defeat  and  for  having  the  elec-  which  assumption  I  contend  and  shall  endeavor 

tion  set  aside,  and  for  having  a  second  trial  to  show  to  the  Senate  is  not  at  all  warranted 

with  the  adverse  party  who  were  successful  by  the  information  in  its  possession. 

damaged  and  disgraced  by  having  their  yic-  "  In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  what  is  our 

tory  set  aside.     No,  sir;  better  far  let  the  right  of  interference?    That  right   must  be 

Sti^  suffer  for  their  own  misdeeds,  even  the  based  upon  two  general  grounds :  first,  whether 

innocent  with  the  guilty ;  their  suffering  will  it  is  conferred  upon  us  by  the  Constitution  upon 

lesd  them  to  cure  the  evil.    Admonished  by  any  given  state  of  facts ;  and,  second,  wheUier 

the  evil  results  of  a  vicious  election,  in  the  that  state  of  facts  exists^ 

ctim  periods  that  intervene  between  elections  "  I  shall  leave  the  argument  on  the  first  of 

all  parties  will  unite  in  devising  and  adopting  these  propositions  to  the  more  experienced 

lafeguards  to  secure  honest  elections.    Regis-  members  of  this  body,  whose  views  will  inter- 

try  laws,  poll-lists,  proper  places  for  the  polls,  est,  instruct,  and  enlighten  the  Senate  to  a  de- 

poKce  regulations,  and  severely  penal  statutes,  gree  that  I  should  be  entirely  without  expec- 

will  be  adopted  as  the  means  of  preventing  the  tation  of  equaling,  and  I  shall  confine  myself 

repetition  of  the  evil.    We  had  better  iodhere  altogether  to  the  proposition  that  the  Senate 

to  the  Constitution  and  do  what  it  says,  which  has  not  been  informed,  nor  attempted  to  inform 

is  that  we  shall  guarantee  to  the  several  States  itself,  as  to  whether  a  state  of  facts  exists  grow- 

povemment — ^which  we  did  with  Louisiana  ingoutof  the  election  of  1872  in  Louisiana  that 

when  we  sent  our  troops  there  preserving  or-  either  requires  or  even  justifies  Congress  in  in- 

der  and  tranquillity — ^and  that  we  shall  guar-  terfering.    I  assert  and  maintain  that  the  Sen- 

intee  to  them  a  republican  form  of  govern-  ate  does  not  know  that  William  P.  Kellogg  was 

ment,  which  we  did  when  we  approved  the  not  elected  Governor  at  that  time ;  that  the  in- 

constitation  of  Louisiana,  under  which  form  formation  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Privi- 

that  government  is  now  carried  on.  leges  and  Elections  of  the  Forty-second  Con- 

^^  If  there  are  iSrauds  in  elections  or  usurpations  gress  related  entirely  to  what  was  done  by  cer- 

in  office,  let  the  remedy  be  found  in  the  courts  tain  returning  boards,  to  what  occurred  through 

<f(  the  States  or  by  means  of  impeachment,  or  an  order  issued  by  a  judge  of  a  Federal  court, 

by  the  frequently-recurring  popular  elections,  and  that  the  examination  held  by  that  commit- 

Bat  let  oa  adopt  the  theory  that  we  are  under  tee  scarcely  touched  upon  what,  if  we  are  to 

tlie  guarantee  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  exercise  our  ri^t  of  interference,  is  the  true 

intfefffere  with  States  further  than  to  secure  to  subject  of  inquiry :  Ebie  did  the  people  of 

them  order  and  tranquillity  and  a  republican  LouiHana  vote  on  the  4th  of  Nowmher^  18T2? 

form  of  government,  and  that  we  are  to  see  to  for  which  person  of  the  two  then  seeking  their 

it  that  the  proper  persons  are  in  power,  still  I  suffrages  for  the  office  of  Governor  on  that  day 

insist  that  Congress  is  not  to  order  a'new  elec-  did  they  actually  vote?   With  the  exception  of 

tion  in  Louisiana.    If  Congress  is  to  interfere,  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  even 

and  there  is  one  who  we  know  has  been  duly  to  except  myself,  nobody  has  given  greater 

^«cted  and   who  under  the  constitution  of  attention  to  this  matter  than  the  Senator  from 

Louisiana  is  entitled  to  the  office  of  Governor,  Wisconsin.    He,  after  spending  these  weeks 

Cungr^s  surely  is  not  to  interfere  by  ordering  elaborating  his  report  and  studying  that  testi- 

a  new  election,  but  by  placing  the  one  entitled  mony,  admits  in  the  Senate  that  he  does  not 

to  the  ofiBee  by  election  and  by  the  Louisiana  believe  Mr.  McEnery  was  elected.    Now,  we 

constitution  in  power."  know  perfectly  well  that  there  were  two  men 

Mr.  West,  of  Louisiana,  said :  "  The  only  con-  voted  for  on  that  day.    The  Senator  from  Wia- 

dosion  that  Congress  has  come  to  in  regard  to  cousin  says : 
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I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  McEnory  was  in  fact  elected,  his  position  are  compelled  to  show  proof  to  tho 

^^Now,  can  there  be  an  election  without  a  contrary." 
result  ?  If  he  does  not  think  that  in  fact  Mr.  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  ^*  Mr.  Prea- 
McEnery  was  elected  on  that  day,  he  must  dent,  in  rising  to  discuss  so  grave  and  impor- 
think  in  fact  the  other  man  was.  That  is  the  taut  a  question  as  the  one  now  before  the  Sen- 
question  for  Congress  to  determine,  it  seems  ate,  I  mast  confess  myself  oppressed  by  the 
to  me,  before  it  is  called  upon  to  determine  scene  the  Senate-Chamber  now  presents.  We 
whether  it  has  the  right  constitutionally  to  in-  have  just  heard  a  most  sincere,  a  most  feeling 
terfere.  and  able  speech  by  a  member  of  this  body 

"  In  a  case  somewhat  analogous,  the  New  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  truly  declared  to 

Jersey  case  of  1840,  known  most  generally  as  be  second  in  importance  to  none  which  coald 

the  Broad  Seal  case,  Congress  took  a  direct  and  be  brought  before  the  Senate.    He  has  truly 

thorough  method  of  ascertfuninff  the  facts  con-  said  it  not  only  involves  the  present  and  the 

nected  therewith,  as  my  friend  from  Califor-  prospective  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  large 

nia  (Mr.  Hager)  very  well  knows,  for  he  was  body  of  our  own  fellow-citizens,  but  the  ques- 

counsel  in  the  case.    It  may  with  some  truth  tions  involved  in  the  consideration  of  their  case 

be  contended  that  neither  the  acts  of  a  return-  enter  into  and  affect  the  existence  of  our  federal 

ing  board  nor  the  order  of  a  FederiJ  judge  can  form  of  government ;  and  yet  we  have  seen 

impose  a  government  upon  the  people  of  a  upon  the  Administration  side  of  the  Chamber 

State,  and  that  a  government  established  by  scarce  as  many  Senators  as  there  are  fingers 

either  of  such  means  Is  no  more  republican  in  upon  a  single  hand,  and  even  upon  this  side 

form  than  were  it  established  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  Chamber  but  few  interested  auditors, 

however  it  might  subsequently  rigidly  comply  Nevertheless  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  true  man  to 

with  the  written  form  of  a  republican  constitu-  hesitate  for  want  of  success.    Duty  and  daty 

tion.  alone  should  he  consider,  and  leave  the  conse- 

'*  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  alone  that  con-  quences  to  that  Higher  Power  who  in  his  own 
stitutes  a  government  under  our  institutions,  good  time  will  cause  the  right  to  prevail. 
That  *  governments  derive  their  just  powers  '*  Mr.  President,  in  the  amendment  which  I 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed '  is  an  axiom  have  offered  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
too  familiar  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  contend  that  tor  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Carpenter)  I  have  re- 
Congress  has  not  in  its  possession  any  evidence  cited  a  series  of  facts  relating  to  that  comma- 
worthy  of  regard  that  Mr.  Kellogg  is  Gk>vemor  nity  which  we  term  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
in  violation  of  the  consent  of  tiie  governed ;  To  recapitulate  these  facts — not  to  take  the 
and  until  it  is  so  informed,  it  can  do  no  greater  time  of  the  Senate  by  having  the  amendment 
wrong,  can  in  no  manner  more  widely  depart  read  again,  as  it  is  fresh  in  our  memory — ^1  will 
from  its  obligation  as  one  of  the  coordinate  merely  state  them,  as  follows :  First,  that  an 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United  election  was  held  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  on 
States  to  guarantee  to  Louisiana  a  republican  November  4, 1872,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
form of  government,  than  uxMustiflably  to  set  stitution  and  laws  of  that  State,  whereby  certain 
aside  the  present  government  m  that  State  and  named  persons  comprising  what  was  kiiown  as 
impose  upon  her  people  the  necessity  of  mak*  the  fusion  or  McEnery  ticket  were  elected  to 
ing  another  choice  through  the  bill  of  the  Sen-  the  offices  which  constitute  the  government  of 
ator  from  Wisconsin.  the  State  of  Louisiana,  according  to  the  actual 

**  William  P.  Kellogg  is  to-day  Governor  of  count  and  the  official  returns  of  all  the  votes 

the  State  of  Louisiana.    He  is  recognized  as  cast  at  that  election ;  second,  that  the  persons 

such  by  your  Chief  Executive,  by  your  oodrdi-  so  elected  did  organize  in  their  respective  offi- 

nate  branch  of  Congress  who  have  admitted  to  cial  capacities  and  did  assume  the  functions  of 

seats  upon  their  floor  members  properly  certi-  office  so  devolved  upon  them  according  to  the 

fied  by  him  to  have  been  elected.    He  is  recog-  constitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana  and  the  elec- 

nized  as  such  also  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  tion  held  thereunder;  third,  that  the  defeated 

State,  and  Congress  ought  to  be  satisfied,  before  candidates  at  this  election  did  by  the  unauthor- 

it  undertakes  to  overthrow  him  as  the  Governor  ized  and  illegal  interference  of  the  Federal  an- 

of  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  thorities,  civil  and  military,  obtain  and  hold 

that  he  holds  the  office  contrary  to  the  desires,  armed  possession  of  the  State-House  of  the 

contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  and  intention  State  of  Louisiana  and  dispossess  and  exclade 

of  the  people  governed.    They  should  know  the  rightful  officers  therefirom;  fourth,  that 

that,  and  they  should  know  what  the  people  this  usurpation  by  force  of  Federal  power  con- 

of  Louisiana  willed  in  1872,  and  what  their  wish  tlnues  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people  of 

is  to-day,  before  they  undertake  to  interfere  Louisiana,  as  expressed  at  their  election,  and 

with  him.    There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 

of  that  kind  here.    If  he  holds  the  office  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  United  States, 

wish  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the  peo-  And  the  deduction  from  these  recitals  is  that 

pie  governed,  then  his  government  is  republican  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 

in  form  under  the  constitution  of  that  State,  States  to  repair,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  wrong 

and  as  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  and  injustice  done  aforesaid  to  the  people  of 

does  so  hold  it,  those  who  would  oust  him  firom  Louisiana,  and  protect  that  people  against  this 
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nsorpAtioD,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  ex\]oj-  power  of  unlimited  role  by  a  central  govem* 

mect  of  their  chosen  government.  ment  over  outl jing  provinces. 

^'Theae  are  the  recitals  of  facts  which  I  will  **Thi8  Question  is  all-important  to  Louisiana 
simplj  saj  are  thoroughly  sustained  bj  the  re-  to-day.  It  may  be  equally  important  to  New 
ports  of  the  committee  to  whom  this  question  York  to-morrow,  or  to  Massachusetts  or  to 
was  snbmitted,  and  who  by  a  voluminous  re-  Indiana.  Let  no  man  suppose  that  the  riola- 
port  accompanied  by  more  than  a  thousand  tion  of  a  great  constitutional  principle  of  gov- 
pages  of  testimony  have  stated  to  the  Senate  ernment  can  be  committed,  can  become  a  pre- 
the  result  of  the  investigation,  elaborate  and  cedent,  without  its  evils  reaching  those  who 
thoroogh,  of  the  proceedings  in  that  election,  set  it  on  foot.  This  is  no  claim  simply  for  the 
I  do  not  propose  to  reiterate,  prove  anew,  tiiese  right  to  hold  and  ei^joy  the  powers  and  emola- 
allegfttions.  I  simply  content  myself  by  saying  ments  of  an  office.  It  is  tne  cry  of  a  sister 
tliej  are  reported  to  the  Senate  by  indabitable  State  for  relief  fVom  a  foul  usnrpation  set  on 
aatbority.  But  one  member  of  the  committee  foot  and  maintained  by  unlawfiil  exercise  of 
has  been  found  in  his  report  to  deny  the  exist-  Dower  by  Federal  authorities,  civil  and  military. 
eoce  of  these  facts,  and  even  he — I  refer  to  the  Let  the  people  of  Louisiana  speak  for  them- 
bonorable  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr.  Morton)  selves,  they  who  are  before  the  Senate  for  re- 
admits that  the  action  of  the  United  States  lief,  whose  petitions  are  signed  by  thousands, 
cosrt  onder  which  the  government  of  EeUogg  whose  langnage  is  entirely  respectful,  nay,  in 
was  placed  in  poesession  of  the  offices  of  Louisi-  my  opinion,  almost  too  humble  for  American 
aaa  was  an  act  of  flagrant  usurpation.  So  far  citizens  to  use  in  addressing  their  public  repre- 
even  he  goes.  But  £e  rest  of  the  committee,  sentatives.  The  people  of  Louisiana  in  whose 
*le  four  Senators  who  signed  the  m^ority  re-  behalf  the  measure  which  I  have  proposed  is 
portf  the  Senator  who  drew  that  report  whose  offered  are  not  office-holders.  They  are  not 
sbie  and  thorough  demonstrations  of  the  facts  interested  in  the  emoluments  of  office  under 
ofl  which  that  report  was  based  is  so  fresh  in  the  government  of  Louisiana.  They  truly  de- 
oar  memories,  the  able  statesman  who  unfor-  scribe  themselves  as  follows: 
tanately  is  no  longer  a  Senator,  Mr.  Trumbull,  They  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  they  have  had  no 
oflUiaois,  and  the  then  Senator  from  Georgia  oomiection  with  these  saita  aa  parties  or  attorneys — 
(Mr.  Hill),  all  concurred  in  stating  as  true  &e  **  That  is  to  say,  the  saits  in  the  courts  of 
iicts  which  I  have  alleged  in  the  ])reamble  to  Louisiana,  or  the  Federal  courts,  for  possession 
this  amendment.  of  the  various  offices  in  the  State  of  Louisiana — 

"I  do  not  desire  to  weary  the  Senate  by  re-  neither  do  they  cUim  any  of  the  offices  in  dispute* 
capitalating  their  proof,  bnt  simply  aver  that  They  have  not  heretofore  been  oonoemod  in  theoou- 
thej  are  idl  sustained  by  the  debates,  by  the  troversies  among  the  political  classes  which  have  en- 
report,  by  the  testimony  taken.    The  Senate  f^^P,^  ^«  P««^o^»  aiid  brought  scandal  upon, 

M  ^w.-.^^-. «^^i.».  »l^»».u.r  ^^  ^*»«^««$..»  the  State.    They  affirm  that,  dnnng  the  last  four 

a  spared  wiy  farther  necessity  of  examining  years,  there  haa  not  heen  good  goverainent  in  Louisi- 

mto  these  fiwsts.     We  have  had  as  careful  an  »*.    There  have   been  extravagance,  prodigality, 

inqairy  into  them,  as  full  a  report  upon  them,  dishones^,  and  waste  in  the  public  expenditures. 

43  any  one  could  desire  for  the  elicitation  of  The  public  debt  has  been  enormously  increased,  witii 

truth.    The  speech  we  had  from  the  Senator  but  little  corresponding  benefit.    The  cre^tof  the 

f^    TT    z    L?_^    -iV  /^         \                       1-1  State  has  been  siven  to  speculating  corporations,  for 

irom  Kentucky  (Mr.  McCreery)  was  memorable  personal  aims.    The  taxea  on  property  have  assumed 

for  its  ability,  for  that  mingling  of  logic,  wit,  such  proportions  that  they  might  appropriately  be 

ud  troth,  which  marked  his  utterances.    The  oalled  rents  paid  by  the  proprietors  to  the  State  for 

speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Ur.  ^^  occupation  and  use.    The  taxes  upon  business 

C«}.^r)  «.d  that  of  the  Senator  from  Mkry-  2,^^^  ^S^Xt^Til^^n.trdVSS 

land  (Mr.  Hamilton),  withm  a  few  days,  all  institutions,  stimulate  theae  excesses  of  office-holders, 

tiave  gone  to  substantiate  these  facts  as  recited  and  the  consequence  is  universal  depression  and  dis- 

in  the  amendment,  and  to  render  it  a  work  content.    The  State  needs  an  honest,  faithful,  and 

of  aapererogation  for  me  to  introduce  new  responsible  government,  conducted  to  attain  public 

•nfkJl-*.- A^i«««  ♦^  <i„«4<.:«  ♦i.^oA  »A^;f«io  rv^  objects,  and  not  to  enrich  its  members  or  to  perpetn- 

wthonty  further  to  sustain  these  recitals  of  ^^  ^^(^  ^^„^    Xhe?e  was  an  earnest  eflbrt  trob- 

^^  tain  such  a  government  at  the  last  election,  but  a 

'^Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the  Senate  political  conspiracy  has  unfortunately  defeated  it. 

of  the  United  States  is  no  mere  question  of  <*  That  is  why  they  are  here.  Nay,  fnrther, 
pwtf  triumph.  We  are  not  sitting  here  as  a  a  report— and  I  prefer  to  let  these  people  speak 
coort  to  hear  and  try  the  contested  election  of  \^j  tneir  own  voio^— the  report  of  a  committee 
Kellogg  or  of  McEnery.  In  my  opinion,  we  of  two  hundred  citizens  of  the  resident  popula- 
te and  can  have  no  such  Jurisdiction,  and  tion  of  New  Orleans,  made  in  March,  1878, 
oar  decision,  even  if  backed  by  the  military  states — 

force  of  the  United  States,  would  be  void  in  That  the  people  of  the  United  Sutea  are  divided 

aw  and    without  authority  in   morals.     The  among  States,  and  the  humiliation  and  de^^radation 

iasae  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  of  a  State  of  the  Union  to  the  level  of  a  province^  de- 
thiacase 
preservation 

whether  ^.  ^^, ^ ^ ^  ^.  ,__„__, _ 

Federal  Union  of  equal  States  or  a  consolidated  temperate,  immodest^  or  minatory  form 'of  address. 
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We  hs^e  not  asked  them  to  exeonte  any  vengeanoe  law,  an  tuiwarranted  asnrpAtion,  .an  asBomp- 

upon  any  person  or  pwty  in  our  behalf.    We  have  f^^^^  ^f  jariadiction  which  was  known  to  the 

Bubuutted  to  them  whether   it  is  not   proper  for  Attornev-0«neral  and  known  to  the  indffe  and 

them  to  uphold  their  own  Constitution,  to  require  AOTorney-wnorai  ana  Known  ro  uie  jnage  ana 

fidelity  and  honor  «h)m  their  own  officers  in  perform-  known  to  all  men  to  be  nnwarranted  m  law 

ance  of  duties  tbey  have  imposed  upon  them,  and  and  to  be  a  nsurpation,  and  to  use  this  dis* 

whether  it  does  not  behoove  them  to  maintain  the  bonestly-assumed  power  aa  a  pretert  for  the 

covenanto  of  union  wnong  the  Sutes,  and  to  main-  ^^  ^f^^  ^^^^  fo^^^  ^f  ^^  United  States 

C-Vg^'Xo'^rnSrn^^^^^^  Government  to  throat  down  and  keep  down 

justice,  and  liberty,  be  maintained.  the  lawful  government  of  a  btate  i 

"  Sir,  this  ia  a  case  beyond  mere  technical 

"  These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  demands  of  pleadings  and  mere  forma.    Law  is  silent  be- 

oar  fellow-citizens  of  Louisiana,  not  a  low  fore  arms.    Law  disappears  and  the  constita- 

squabble  for  officid  emolument  or  power,  but  tion  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  dis- 

a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  those  principles  appears  before  the  breath  of  the  Attomey- 

upon  which  our  GK>vemment  was  founded,  and  General  and  bis  associates  hi  this  bosiDees. 

upon  the  existence  and  perpetuation  of  which  The  pretense  of  law  by  Kellogg  is  a  mockery; 

we  alone  cau  expect  its  honest  and  happy  con-  it  is  a  bold,  shameless,  unmitigated  fraud  from 

tinuance.  beginning  to  end.    The  whole  history  of  the 

"  I  do  not  propose  that,  so  far  as  I  can  pre-  means  whereby  even  the  forma  of  government 

vent  it,  either  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  followed  in  Louisiana — ^the  installation  of 

or  the  Senate  shomd  be  misled  by  the  specious  Pinchback,  the  instant  abolition  of  the  courts 

statements  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  of  the  State,  the  supply  of  the  bench  with  new 

has  inveighed  against  the  measure  proposed  by  men  and  interested  candidates  to  whose  sole 

the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  on  the  ground  jurisdiction  of  these  very  questions  was  by 

that  it  would  invade  the  rights  of  a  State,  special  statutes  given — all  these  things  are  such 

Sir,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  well  said  that  a  tangled  web  of  fraud  that  pretense  of  law  or 

when  we  heard  the  Senator  from  Indiana  plead-  fair  dealing   nowhere  can    be  found  among 

ing  for  the  rights  of  the  State  of  liOuisiana  it  them." 

was  difficult  to  listen  to  him  with  a  grave  Mr.  Merrimon,ofNorthOarolina,8aid:  ^'Mr. 

countenance.    What,  sir,  after  this  State  has  President,  the  Senator  fh>m  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

been  trodden  to  the  earth  by  the  foot  of  Fed-  Oarpenter),  who  introduced  the  pending  bill, 

eral  power ;  after  the  Senator  is  willing,  nay,  has  labored  earnestly  in  its  support,  and  his 

anxious,  that  foot  should  be  kept  there ;  after  ability  and  zeal  command  my  cordial  respect 

this  State  has  been  throttled  on  the  highway  and  admiration.    But,  with  all  due  respect  for 

by  Federal  power  aiding  and  backing  up  the  him,  I  cannot  support  his  bill — ^because,  in  the 

footpads  who  are  called   the  present  govern-  first  place,  as  I  have  shown,  MoEnery  ia  Gov- 

ment  of  Louisiana,  and  it  is  proposed  that  re-  ernor ;  because,  in  the  second  place,  i(  as  he 

lief  should  be  given,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  says  and  insists,  tbere  was  no  election  in  1872, 

assures  us  that  it  would  be  invasion  of  the  rights  then  Warmoth,  by  the  express  words  of  the 

of  a  State  1    Sir,  he  is  no  fit  guardian  of  the  Constitution,  is  Governor ;  and  because,  in  the 

rights  of  a  State.    I  lately  saw  a  picture  of  a  third  place,  even  if  there  were  no  State  an- 

wolf  who  had  killed  the  shepherd,  had  pos-  thorities  there,  the  bill  goes  a  bow-shot,  in 

sessed  himself  of  his  garments,  his  hat,  cloak,  providing  for  an  election,  beyond  what  I  think 

and  crook,  and  was  employed  in  watching  the  Congress  has  power  to  do  under  the  Gonstitn- 

unwary  lambs  who  soon  were  to  become  his  tion  and  our  system  of  government.    There  is, 

prey ;  and  when  I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  in  my  judgment,  no  power  in  Congresa  arising 

Indiana,  turning  to  those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  by  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  by 

who  do  profess  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  States  reasonable  construction  or  by  necessity,  under 

and  who  follow  our  profession  by  practice,  our  system  of  government,  State  and  Federal, 

warn  us  against  interference  in  this  case  lest  which  authorizes  it  to  pass  the  pending  bill, 

the  rights  of  a  State  might  l>e  endangered,  then,  **  And  I  wish  I  had  time  to  enlarge  somewhat 

sir,   again  does  that  picture  rise  before  my  on  this  point.    I  am  willing  to  concede  that  in 

mind^s  eye,  and  I  recognize  what  manner  of  one  contingency  Congress  may  paaa  a  law  an- 

shepherd  the  Senator  firom  Indiana  is  where  thorizing  the  people  to  reorganize  a  State.    If 

State  rights  are  concerned.  by  possibility  (and  there  is  such  a  possibility)  a 

**  Mr.  President,  the  issue  for  the  people  of  State  government  in  the  Union  should  be  abso- 

the  United  States  to  consider  is,  shall  this  con-  lutely  deprived  of  State  officers,  so  that  the 

spiracy,  as  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  Justly  government  of  the  State  shall  be  left  without 

termed  it,  this  conspiracy  to  overthrow  a  State,  officers  to  operate  its  government,  in  that  case 

be   successfhlly  accomplished  f    Can  an  At-  I  contend  that  Congress  could  grant  the  people 

tomey-Genend  of  the  United  States  concoct  relief.    But  how?    Simply  by  passing  a  law 

and  carry  into  effect  a  scheme  witii  his  party  anthorizing  the  people  of  the  State  to  hold  an 

confederates  to  invade  a  State,  ride  rough-shod  election  aeeordina  to  ikevr'  oton  carutitution  and 

over  her  constitution  and   laws,  prearrange  latcs.    That  is  all  that  Congress  can  do ;  it  is 

with  a  corrupt  and  reckless  judge  of  a  district  all  that  Congress  is  bound  to  do;  and  it  has 

court  of  the  United  States  for  a  violation  of  that  power  by  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
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stitatioD,  not  bj  its  express  letter.  The  power  The  seoond  section  provides  that  the  pro- 
arises  by  the  tenor  of  the  Constitution  and  by  visions  d  the  thirty-third  section  of  the  jndi- 
tlidutiireand  theory  of  our  Government ;  and  ciary  act  of  1789  shall  apply  to  courts  created 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  idea.  I  by  act  of  Congress  in  the  District, 
repeat,  in  the  contingenoy  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Poland :  ^*  I  will  take  no  time  in  explain- 
CoDgrefls  could  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  peo-  ing  this  bill  unless  some  gentleman  desires  it.^' 
pie  of  a  State  thus  deprived  of  State  officers  to  Mr.  Speer,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  **  Does  ^e 
bold  an  election  in  pursuance  of  their  own  con-  bill  apply  to  pending  cases  ?  It  should  not  do 
9titation  and  laws,  under  the  auspices  of  their  so.'' 

6ini  local  authorities,  to  supply  officers  to  the  Mr.  Poland :  **  It  has  no  effect  upon  pending 

State  go?6nunent  imtil  the  next  regular  elec-  cases  in  any  way.    I  will  state  in  a  word  the 

tion.  necessity  for  this  bill.    Three  or  four  years 

""This  bin,  however,  provides  that  an  elec-  ago  Congress  established  a  police  court  in  this 

tioD  flhall  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  District,  giving  it  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 

United  States,  and  provides  in  all  respects  an  certain  classes  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

electioD  law  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  Very  grave  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the 

the  State.    It  proposes  to  send  a  military  Gov-  constitutionality  of  that  law ;  and  it  is  under- 

enor  into  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  virtually  stood  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 

to  recoDstmct  the  State  of  Louisiana  after  the  has  made  a  decision  which  squints  in  the  di- 

mamier  of  the  reconstruction  acts.    I  cannot  rection  of  deciding  that  the  ])olice  court  has 

(sbscribe  to  that  doctrine,  and  I  have  many  constitution^y  no  such  jurisdiction.    If  that 

reasons  why  I  cannot,  npon  which  time  will  should  be  so  held,  there  would  be  no  criminal 

not  allow  me  to  mdarge  now.  court  in  this  District  having  jurisdiction  over 

'4  can  support  the  proposition  of  the  honor-  those  offenses.    Therefore  we  provide  in  this 

&ble  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard).    I  bill  that  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of 

do  not  like  that  proposition  as  well  as  I  might  Columbia  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  over  the 

some  others.    In    my  judgment   the   proper  same  cases." 

coorse  for  Congress  to  take  in  this  case  is  to  Mr.  Speer :  "  Does  this  bill  affect  the  Buell 
p«s8  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  according  libel  case  in  any  way  ?  " 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Mr.  Poland :  '^  Not  in  the  slightest  degree." 
Lonisiana  McEnery  and  his  associates  are  the  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
properly  asoertaiQed  officers  of  the  State  of  read  a  third  time ;  and,  being  engrossed,  it  was 
Looiaiaoa  and  recognizing  them  as  such,  and  accordingly  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  Mr.  Poland  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
United  States  to  uphold  and  sustain  them  ac*  which  the  bill  was  passed ;  and  also  moved  tliat 
cording  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 
United  States.    If  Congress  should  pass  such  The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 
a  re«)lQtion  as  that,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Presi- 
dent would  approve  it  and  be  governed  by  it.  In  the  Senate,  on  June  16th,  Mr.  Freling- 
I  do  not  suppose  that  he  has  any  motive  to  huysen,  of  New  Jersey,  said  :  **  I  will  a^  the 
l:eep  Kellogg  there  longer  than  he  can  ascer-  Senate  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  a.  criminal 
tain  the  will  of  Congress.    If  he  withdraws  the  court  in  this  District.    It  has  been  examined 
troops  and  McEnery  is  acknowledged  to  be  carefully  by  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary, 
Governor,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  make  a  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  pass." 
requisition  on  the  President  to  prevent  domes-  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  conferring 
tic  Tiolence,  if  need  be,  and  the  destruction  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  Criminal  Court  of  the 
'uat  State  and  the  whole  machinery  of  its  gov-  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
emment    If  such  a  resolution  were  passed  the  was  considered  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
LoniidaQa  troubles  would  be  settled  in  twenty-  An  amendment  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
foQrhoara,constitutionalgovernment  would  be  mittee  on  the  Judiciary  to  strike  out  in  line 
restored,  and  law  and  right  would  triumph  over  four  of  section  1  the  word  **  concurrent "  be- 
'dttioQ  and  osurpation."  fore  the  word  ^^jurisdiction,"  and,  after  the 
The  bill  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  word  ^*  jurisdiction  "  in  the  same  line,  to  strike 
vithont  any  final  action  upon  it  in  the  Senate,  out  the  words  "  with  the  police  court  of  said 

—  District,"  and,  at  the  end  of  the  section,  to  in- 

In  the  House,  on  May  27th,  Mr.  Poland,  of  sert  *'  not  lawfully  triable  in  any  other  court, 

Vermont,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici*  and  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  prose- 

^<  reported  a  bill,  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  cuted  by  indictment  or  information." 

the  Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

tad  far  other  purposes,  which  was  read  a  first  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amend- 

uid  second  time.  ed,  and  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Criminal  Court  of  The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 
^  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  concurrent  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time.    The  bill 
jiirisdlction  with  the  police  court  of  the  Dis-  was  read  the  thurd  time,  and  passed. 
^t,  of  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  commit- 
ted ia  the  District.  In  the  House  on  June  20th,  the  amendments 
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of  the  Senate  were  concurred  in,  two-thirds  of  the  people^Fedend  as  well  as  State  and  munici- 

votinir  in  favor  thereof.  pal-and  we  here  proclaim  oursel  ^ea  the  uncompro- 

Thfi  hill   M  naased.  was  as  foUowfl  •  "^'^^V  ^?^  ^^  all  salary-grabbera.  rmg-poiiticiw» 

ine  QUI,  as  passed,  was  as  louows .  ^^^  land-monopolists,  whoever  they  may  be,  tad 

"  An  ace  oonf erring  jurUdietion  upon  the  Criminal  wherever  they  may  be  found,  whether  they  nre  in 
OmtH  of  the  THgtrid^of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur-  office  or  out ;  and  we  appeal  to  honoat  men  every- 
potet.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  where,  without  regard  to  past  politioal  affiUation*,  to 
fiepresentatives  of  the  tJnited  Statei  of  America  in  jom  ua  in  branding  as  they  deserve  these  corrupt 
Oongresa  assembled.  That  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  leeches  on  the  body  politic,  and  m  assisting  us  to 
DisSiot  of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  purge  official  atatioua  of  their  unwholeaomc  and  bane- 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  in  said  Dis-  lul  presence.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ^  ,  . 
trict,  not  lawfully  triable  in  any  other  court,  and  »..  The  preaent  Federal  AdministratiOD-hy  lU  ut- 
which  are  required  by  law  to  be  prosecuted  by  in-  J®' H^hihty  to  comprehend  the  di^ty  or  responai- 
diotment  or  information.  bilities  of  the  duties  with  which  it  is  charged ;  by  its 

"  SxoTioM  2.   That  the  provisions  of  the  thirty-  devotion  to  personal  and  partisan  interesto ;  by  lU 

third  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789  shall  apply  weak  and  incompetent  management  of  the  natiottd 

to  courts  created  by  act  of  Congress  in  the  DUtrict  ?n*n««8  i  by  ito  unwarranted  interfepenoe  with  the 

of  Columbia."  'ocal  self-government  of  the  people,  by  its  supoort 

of  the  corrupt  governments  whioli  it  has  impo«ea,  by 

Tu^   ^«^«44^..    ^e    ii  «.i.«..^y%«4>.i>:/v«»  n    — .«„   -  its  power,  upon  several  of  the  States  of  the  Uuion; 

The  question  of   "transportation      was  a  ^^\^  oomp'licity  with  corrupt  practices  and  sc-n- 

prominent  subject  at  this  session  ot  Uongress.  ^g  iq  various  quarters ;  and  by  its  appointment  of 

It  related  to  increased  facilities  and  reduced  notoriously  incompetent  men  to  hi^h  official  potfi> 

prices  for  the  transportation  of   agricultural  tions— has  justly  brought  upon  itsell  the  condemna- 

products  from  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Western  ^'"^^  of  the  American  people.            ^  ..,„..   ^, 

N.   .      .     ,,                  ,           .,^    A*.i-«4.:-  «^-„».-  *•  The  procuring  of  7»o»«y  from  a  notononsly  oor- 

btates  to  the  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  coasts.  ^^  "ring"  of  Washington  politicians,  for  use  in 

Vast  quantities  of  these  products  were  prao-  this  State,  in  controlling  our  elections,  is  so  marked 

ticaUy  without  a  market,  owing  to  the  cost  of  an  evidence  of  political  corruption,  that  it  deserves 

transportation.     In  the  Senate  the  subject  was  the  severest  rebuke ;  and  we  call  upon  the  people  of 

referred  to  a  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  S^^^.i^^.^^L'S  Ln^^^'^S  ±w?nf  VJ^^'t^^t «! 

•rir*    :i            /•  -xf-           ^                  V   •                fpu  protcst  agaiust  BO  gross  ati  abuse  ox  omcial  tra>t  as 

Wmdom,  of  Mmnesota,   was  chairman.     The  ^m  ^^^^^  punishment  for  the  present,  and  afford 

committee  made  a  very  lengthy  report,  of  adequate  protection  for  the  Aiture. 

which  the  substance  is  stated  in  a  speech  of  5.  We  recognize  In  the  present  stringency  of  the 

Mr.  Windom,  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  April  money-market8--the  panic  which  led  thcreto-the 

24th.    It  presents  such  a  complete  view  of  f^^^lLf^^r^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  whole  question,  with  such  a  variety  ot  im-  that  poRcy  which,  while  it  pretends  to  advance  the 

portant  facts,  that  it  has  been  inserted  in  this  interests  of  the  country,  is  in  reality  plunging  us 

volume  under  the  title  of  Pubuo  Dogumsnts,  into  national  and  individual  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  ^^  ••  «  offset  to  this  policy,  we  demand,  and  ve 

Tivi,.  -.^««:  ^   ^fi  n^,.««^-  .-«-  ^i^^wi   K-  ^A  oail  ^pon  the  people  to  inaugurate,  a  speedy  return 

^   This  session  of  Congress  was  closed,  by  ad-  ^^  ^  paymSue,^  called  for  alike  by  the  highort 

jonrnment,  on  June  23a.  considerations  of  commercial  morality  and  houeit 

OONNEOTIOUT.      The  Democratic  party  and  economical  government. 

of  this  State  assembled  in  convention  at  New  «•  W*»ilo  '^o  ^^  in  ^^^or  of  all  just  and  equal  tax- 

Haven  on  the  8d  of  Febroarj,  1874  for  the  jSgSe°r"Ifon^Vw'?rop^^r.nft"t  W 

purpose  of  nominating  their  candidates  for  unequal  systems  of  taxation  which  tend  tolavoroae 

Qovernor  and  the  other  State  officers,  at  the  class  at  the  erpense  of  other  classes  of  the  people. 

general  election  in  April.    A  considerable  pro-  7*  The  public  domain  of  the  United  States  id  the 

portion  of  the  delegates  were  Liberal  Republi-  P^pertv  of  the  people,  and  as  such  should  be  pre- 

!.«««  «,i,^  ^^A^  »^»..«^«>  ^..«.A  «r;*u  ♦»»«>  n.^™  served  tor  the  people:  and  we  condemn  the  policr 

cans,  who  made  common  cause  with  the  Dem-  ^f  wholesale  g^nu  tJ>  speculative  corpoiatiohs  f.r 

ocrats.     Uharles  K.  IngersoU  was  nominated  the  benefit  of  the  few  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many. 

for  Governor,  and  the  incumbents  of  the  other  8.  We  are  opposed  to  all  monopolies,  which  oper- 

State  offices  were  renominated.  »'«  for  the  especial  benefit  of  pnvileged  persons  or 

The    foUowmg    platfbrm   was  unanimously  classes,  and  to  aU  combinations  or  coiporationsm^^ 

J     Jjv    au          i'**"^*"    "»"   «««*«*v     J  to  effect  purposes  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  tlj« 

adopted  by  the  convention :  people. 

Betohtd,  That  this  convention  does  hereby  declare  9.  That  we  recognize  the  grievances  of  which  the 

and  make  known  the  following  to  be  its  principles  industrial  classes  complain,  and  we  favor  a  govern* 

of  action ;  and  to  the  support  of  them  it  invites  the  mental  policy  that  shuil  impose  such  restrunts  and 

hearty  cooperation  of  all  honest  men  :  prohibitions  upon  grasping  corporations  and  Btock- 

1.  We  declare  our  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  Con-  gamblers  as  will  prevent  those  financial  fluctuations 
stitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Union  of  which  have  ever  resulted  in  a  debased  currency,  otfi- 
the  States  thereby  established ;  and  we  afBLrm  that  oial  defalcations,  bankrupt  employers,  and  stan-iiig 
the  people  of  the  several  States  have  the  sole  and  ex-  working  men  and  women. 

elusive  ri^ht  of  governing  themselves  as  free,  sever-  10.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  action  by  the 

eign,  and  independent  States,  subject  only  to  the  Urn-  Legislature  of  our  State  as  will  bring  the  question  of 

itations  of  the  Constitution ;  and  all  the  powers  not  oalung  a  Constitutional  Convention  directly  befare 

therein  expressly  granted  to  the  national  Govern-  the  sovereign  people  of  this  State,  for  their  adoption 

iiient  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively.  or  rejection,  as  they  shall  deem  best. 

2.  We  affirm  that  the  greatest  dan^r  with  which  11.  We  point  with  pride  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  now  threatened  is  the  corruption  and  extra v-  the  affairs  of  this  State  have  been  administered  dup- 
agance  which  exist  in  high  official  places ;  and  we  do  ing  the  past  year ;  to  the  watchful  economy  vitU 
declare  as  the  cardinal  principle  of^  our  future  politi-  which  all  departments  of  the  State  frovemment  Itftve 
oal  action,  that  retrenoiiment,  economy,  and  reform  been  conducted ;  to  the  dignitvand  impartiality  with 
are  imperatively  demanded  in  all  the  governments  which  the  Executive  duties  nave  been  performed; 
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tad  ire  pledgo  outmItob  to  use  our  most  earnest  ef-  obtidninff  reLUbleststistios  in  regard  to  the  oondi- 

fvfU  to  secure  the  refileotion  of  the  men  who  have  80  tion  of  the  laboring  classes,  upon  which  to  base 

▼orthilj  andeapabij  discharged  the  important  trosts  proper  legislation,  and  we  believe  that  an  impartial 

eonfided  to  them.  onrean  for  that  purpose  is  demanded  alike  by  hu- 

nn.    n       vf          v  u  xt  •   ox  x    /-i'          x»  manitv  and  the  Dcst  Interests  of  the  State. 

The  RepnDhcaas  held  their  State  Convention  That  party  organizations  are  usefbl  and  necessary, 

at  Hartford,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1674.  but  that,  while  we  are  prood  of  the  birth  and  histoty 

The  attendance  was  large.    Henry  B.  Harrison,  of  the  Bepublican  party,  we  reoognise  no  snoh  alls- 

rtf  Vaw  riAVAn   wAii  nnminAtAd  aa  the  RAnnbli-  jpanc^  to  political  associations  as  shall  prevent  our 

i.?  f^^^                 V          1    ^♦^l  »i'  "Id  ckndid  criticism  of  the  acts  of  all  public 

can  candidate  for  Governor,  by  acclamation.  ^^^ .  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^  of  negligence,  wasteful- 

The  candidates  for  the  other  State  offices  ness,  or  dishonesty,  <m  the  part  of  any  having  con- 
were,  respectively,  as  follows :  for  Lieutenant-  trd  of  public  mone^,  ougnt  to  be  promptly  and 
Govemop,  John  T.  Wait,  of  Norwich ;  for  Sec-  Beverely  punished  without  fear  or  favor. 
retaiT  of  State.  John  G.  A.  Stone,  of  Killingly ;  Th*t  the  question,  whether  or  not  a  convention 
,  J  «•  awpmi^  x<  tT  t»  "r'  ^^  V^rT  r  '  ought  to  be  called  to  revise  our  present  constitution, 
for  OontroUer,  E.  Perry  Park»,  of  Coventry ;  ^hSuld  be  submitted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  thi 
fur  State  Treasurer,  David  P.  Nichols,  of  Dan-  people  of  the  SUte  for  their  decision. 
borv.  with  these  declarations  we  present  to  the  people 

The    following    resolutions  were    reported  of  Connecticut  the  names  of  the  Hon.  HemyF.HM- 

fc-v«  ♦u^  ^•.^•^^^•^■^  .^«»,»;4>*AA .  nsonfor  Governor,  and  of  his  associates  upon  the 

from  the  appropriate  committee :  ^^^^^  ^^  then-  several  offices,  with  pride.     ^ 

The  Sepnbliean  party  of  the  State  of  Conneoticttt, 

b  e&Qvention  aasembled,  declare  that  the  true  end  The  resolution  concerning  a  revision  of  the 

of  goveznxnent  is  to  secure  equal  and  exact  Justioe  organic  law  of  the  State  gave  rise  to  a  leugthr 

of  the  Mople  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  inter-  part ;  some  of  them  argumg  for  the  removal 

];:«t«d  and  foreshadowed  by  the  Declaration  of  In-  of  that  plank  from  the  platform,  others  for  its 

depeadenee,  is  the  tme  American  idea ;  Uiat  this  retention.    The  sentiment  of  those  who  were 

id<^  can  only  bo  realized  bythe  election  of  honest  j^  fevor  of  passing  the  resolutions  as  reported 

^.i^^T^J^^t^^f^ie'^itT^X^  by  the  conSnittee  finally  prevdled,  «,d  the 

vtththe  sound  and  approved  maxims  of  business  platform  was  adopted  m  full. 

md  political  economy.  At  the  election,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1874, 

Bached,  That,  in  accordance  with  these  princi-  the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket  were 

^^'^^,*%?**^i?^'**^''l®^**''^*^'*5lM''2r'^  reflected   by   connderaWe  minorities.     The 

ateroal  aflkirs  without  interference,  and  this  con-  ^i^^,^  ««w«iL«  *v*  ^^*^  r^n^f^r*  n.«v»A«^^« 

rention  gladly  indorses  the  course  'of  the  national  ^l>o'«  ?™^'^^?V?^^P?"®^  «^i.  Governor 

idiDimstration  in  reference  to  the  recent  election  in  was  01,678 ;  which  is  4,716  more  than  the  ag- 

lexas.  gregate  votes  cast  for  Governor  in  1878.    Of 

That  good  adminhrtration  and   freedom   from  that  number,  46,689  were  given  to  the  Dem- 

topution  to  official  dishouMty  can  be  best  ^  ^io  candidate,  40,011  to  the  Republicans, 

br  such  an  organixation  of  the  civil  service  as  shall  ,  .  ^-j.   .     *\^J  ^^JiAiA^*^  «v»^^f£i  Vw«I^ 

i£snre  a  oomi^tent  body  of  civil  officers  who  shall  "^^  4»869  to  the  candidate  presented  by  the 

be  undiatarbed  by  the  dionges  and  temptations  of  Temperance  party.     On  the  one-capital  ques- 

utire  politics.  tion,  all  of  the  votes  cast  had  been  67,629 — 

That  there  ought  to  be  no  fhrther  increase  of  the  -eas,   86,781 ;    nays,    80,298.      The   political 

^^'S^Z%^T^':ii^i.''.t;x^!  cor»plexion  of  the  Legidjtore  w«i  a.|,nowB: 

f«h  meaauras  as  wiU  forward  the  early  resumption  In  the  Senate— Democrats  17,  Kepublioans  4 ; 

of  cpecie  payments.  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  Democrats 

That  there  should  be  no  more  subsidies  of  public  142,  Republicans  97,  Independent  2 ;   which 

Udn  in  the  interest  of  private  conwrations ;  that  g^ve  the  Democrats  a  majority  of  18  votes 

S?^T«2itl'.:i^!;i«XSlT~4."'y;  T't**  Kg»«blic«»  IbZ  Seni^  of  «  in 

ind  so  as  to  encourage  the  various  industries.        "^ '  the  Lower  House,  and  of  58  on  lomt  ballot. 

That  we  expect  of  our  SUte  Lej^ture  and  State  The  Legifllature  assembled  at  New  Haven  on 

officers  the  strictest   integrity  and  economy,  the  the  6th  of  May,  1874. 

lirjest  posaihle  relief  from  the  ^Jirden  of  taxation,  jj^^  financial  condition  of  the  State  appears 

tae  mamtenance  of  public  education,  the  preserva-  .      ^^  ««««.« «w«Ww  •«i./v.^<.«^r.a       w^*  Kr^^/^^ 

ton  of  the  purity  an^  freedom  of  tiie\>allot;box,  the  *«  be  remarkably  prosperous.     Her  bonded 

continxianea  of  such  registration  laws  as  shall  invite  debt,  which  at  the  close  Of  the  late  civil  war 

all  who  are  entitled  to  the  precious  right  of  suffrage  amounted  to  $10,000,000,  is  now  reduced  to 

to  partieiMte  in  it,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  ex-  $6,014,600;  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on 

dide  all  from  fraudulent  voting.  it  beini?  six  per  cent,  per  annum.    Its  reduc- 

That  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  should  *"  ^'wi©  «»^  F'^*   ^  v*2  *^ ,                  ao^it  ftVA  «X 

be  .hort;  and  its  legislative  acts  few  and  general.  «on  durmg  thelwt  fiscalyear  was  $207,210.27. 

That-in  making  uidieiAl  and  other  le^slative  an-  The  amount  of  State  bonds  purchased  within 

pointmeDtSfChancter  and  oapadty  should  be  the  only  the  same  period  was  $81,000 ;  and  at  the  end 

qoalificationa  considered,  and  that  all  bargains  and  ^f  j^  there  was  in  the  Treasury  a  balance  on 

tr^{  5  *e^  cS.Swe?uSMc?S?e°^  ft?  ^^  of  $868,988.88 ;  ^hich  is  |126,000  in  ex- 

i&terests  of  the  people.  <^88  of  the  balance  on  hand  one  year  before. 

That  the  rijghtfril  mterests  of  labor,  in  view  of  the  No  floating  debt  exists, 

present  oondition  of  the  industrial  classes^  and  their  The  public  revenue,  collected  during  the  last 

nlaOons  to  capital  and  the  areat  corporations  of  the  gg^  j^qj.  ^  account  of  the  civil  list,  amount- 

"^h^i^^^S^  oarefiirsohcituae  and  attention  ^  ^  \^^  aggregate  to  $1,762,427.96,  derived 

That^^iMogniae  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  almost  entirely  from  the  following  four  sourcei : 
VOL.  XIV. — ^16    A 
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From  the  one-^mill  tax  on  the  towns,  $422,958.-  tion  in  regard  to  them  should,  in  the  first  place, 

56;  tax  on  savings-banks,  $507,103.80 ;  tax  on  and  before  any  other  consideration,  be  directed 

railroad  companies,  $298,421.04;  and  tax  on  to  the  secority  of  the  deposits  there  made." 

mntual-insuranoe  companies,  $327,020.08.  The  better  to  guard  the  interests  of  those  small 

The  entire  valae  of  all  taxable  property  in  depositors  against  loss,  he  suggested  that  the 

Oonnecticut  amounts  at  present  to  $854,099,-  General  Assembly  should  keep  a  watchfal  eye 

707 ;  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  $5,000,-  upon  the  operations  of  the  savings-banks,  and 

000  over  the  amount  in  the  preceding  year.  surround  them  with  such  salutary  restraints 

It  is  estimated  that  the  current  income  of  by  legislative  enactments  as  were  best  calcn- 
the  State,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  lated  "  to  keep  that  fact  constantly  before  the 
the  State  tax  from  two  mills  to  one  miU,  will  eyes  of  their  officers." 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  ordinary  expend!-  A  special  commission  was  appointed  by  an 
tures  of  the  government,  and  cover  alsq  the  act  of  the  Legislature  at  tbe  previous  session 
extraordinary  appropriations  required  for  the  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  savings- 
new  State-House  now  in  course  of  erection  at  banks  in  the  State.  The  report  presented  bj 
Hartford.  this  commission  recommended  the  restriction 

The  capital  of  the  public-school   fund  in  of  the  loans  by  savings-banks  on  personal  se- 

Oonnecticut  amounts  to  $2,044,190.81.      Of  curity  to  forty  per  cent,  of  their  deposits  on 

the  interest  which  annually  accrues  on  it,  and  hand. 

which  is  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  a       Public  instruction  seems  to  progress  very 

corresponding  portion  is  distributed  among  the  satisfactorily.    As  regards  the  number  of  per- 

children  of  school-age  per  capita,  at  the  rate  sons  who  partake  of  its  benefits  in  proportion 

of  one  dollar  each.  to  the  population,  Oonnecticut  is  claimed  to 

Seventy-nine  savings-banks  were  in  opera-  stand  first  among  the  States  in  the  Union.  Tlie 

tion  in  the  State  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  number  of  children  who  attended  schools  of  all 

the  total  sum  of  their  deposits  amounting  to  kinds  during  the  last  year  was  123,886 ;  and 

$70,769,407,95 ;  showing  an  increase  of  very  all  of  them,  except  8,829,  attended  the  pablic 

nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions  over  their  schools.    There  are  1,648  public  schools  in 

total  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year,  the  State,  and  the  number  of   teachers  em- 

The  assets  of  these  banks  had  an  increase  of  ployed  was  about  2,500. 
$2,406,187.85  within  the  last  year.    In  their       In  the  Normal  School  there  were  48  grada- 

loans  and  investments  in  personal  property  ates  during  the  year,  the  whole  number  of 

during  that  period,  there  was  a  decrease  of  students  in  attendtmce,  from  April  1, 1873,  to 

about  $2,000,000 ;  while  the  amount  of  their  the  same  date  in  1874,  having  been  210. 
loans  on  real  estate  increased  by  some  $4,000,000       In  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  there  ore 

within  the  same  time.    This  result  is  attributed  80  free  scholarships  at  the  disposition  of  the 

to  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  loans  secured  State,  which  are  said  to  be  now  eagerly  songht 

upon  property  of  the  last-named  description.  after,  and  have  all  been  granted  in  accordance 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  severally  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  Under  tbe 

owned  the  money  deposited  in  the  savings-  acts  previously  passed  by  the  Legislature,  the 

banks  at  the  beginning  of  1874  was  204,741 ;  income  of  the  fund  held  by  the  School  Innd 

their  classification  in  respect  to  the  amounts  Oommissioner  under  the  Federal  land  grant, 

belonging  to  them,  respectively,  being  as  fol-  for    the   promotion  of  scientdfio    education^ 

lows :  Depositors  of  sums  less  than  $600  num-  amounting  to  $8,100,  is  paid  to  the  Sheffield 

bered  158,871,  the  total  amount  of  their  de-  Scientific  School. 

posits  being  $21,896,685 ;  depositors  of  sums       The  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources,  foi 

between  $500  and  $1,000,  28,824,  all  their  de-  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  1873,  ex« 

posits  amounting  to  $15,907,016;  and  deposit-  ceeded  $1,500,000,  derived  from  the  following 

ors  of  sums  exceeding  $1,000,  18,046,  their  ag-  sources: 

gregate  deposits  making  a  total  of  $32,965,706.         From  district  and  town  taxei $1,096,418  6S 

The  owners  of  these  larger  sums  represent         J">m  s^*®.^ v iSSS  S 

less  than  one-eleventh  part  of  all  the  deposit-         prom  to^depodVtfandi:;.' .';;.'.*.*.'.'     ^«»  68 
ors  in  regard  to  number,  yet  absorb  nearly         From  local  ftands is,i96  45 

one-half  of  the  amount  of  all  the  deposits         FwS  oth«'S^S5^'^^?!l'!"::::;;      4?;ii9W 

taken  together.    Governor  Ingersoll  called  the  ' 

attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  that  fact^  Total $i,6tt.489  » 

saying  that  '^  in  this  the  true  idea  of  a  savings-       The  various  charitable  institutions  of  the 

bank  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  &e  State  are  well  provided  for,  although  the  Eos- 

institutions,  to  that  extent,  operated  as  trust  pital  for  the  Insane,  at  Middletown,  is  the  on]; 

companies  for  the  investment  of  surplus  capi-  one  of  these  institutions  that  is  under  the  abso« 

tal ; "  adding  that  ^^  the  very  large  number  of  lute  control  of  the  State.    The  better  to  secure 

small  depositors  shows  that  the  mass  of  the  the  efficiency  of  their  management^  and  realize 

Sublic,  dealing  with  these  institutions,  have  from  them  the  objects  for  which  they  have 

one  so  upon  the  faith  that  they  are  what  they  been  severally  established,  an  act  was  passed 

were  only  chartered  to  be,  institutions  for  sav-  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  last  sessioo, 

ings."    Upon  which  he  says  that  "  any  leg^a-  creating  a  State  Board  of  Oharities,  composed 
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of  six  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  With  reference  to  persons  arrested  for  dronk- 
enor,  three  gentlemen  and  three  ladies,  whose  enness  and  kindred  offenses,  the  General  As- 
duty  it  is  personally  to  visit  snch  institutions,  semblj,  at  the  last  session,  passed  an  act  ap- 
iospect  the  manner  in  whioh  they  are  con-  pointing  a  commission  to  inquire  into  their 
ducted,  and  ascertain  their  condition  in  all  re-  penal  treatment,  and  also  into  the  expediency 
sgect^  with  a  riew  to  provide  for  their  wants,  of  establishing  a  State  Asylum  for  Inebriates. 
sod  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the  result  of  The  report  of  this  commission  was  made. 
its  operations.  This  board  has  accordingly  A  bill  was  also  passed  by  the  Legislature  at 
been  organized,  and  presented  its  first  report  to  the  session  of  1874,  incorporating  the  State 
the  General  Assembly.  Inebriate  Asylum,  to  be  called  *^  The  Connecti- 
Tbe  whole  number  of  patients  under  treat-  cut  Reformatory  Home."  An  additional  bill 
ment  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  the  be-  has  also  been  passed,  entitled  *^  An  act  con- 
ginning  of  May,  1874,  was  894 ;  of  whom  85  ceming  inebriates,  dipsomaniacs,  and  habit- 
only  were  regarded  as  curable.  This  is  said  to  uol  drunkards,"  approved  July  25, 1874,  which 
be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  chronic  con-  provides  for  their  reception  into  the  asylum, 
ditionof  that  large  number  of  patients  who  their  treatment,  and  discharge ;  its  first  section 
kre  been  removed  to  the  institution  from  the  being  as  follows : 

flimshooses  of  the  towns,  where  the  treatment       SBonow  1,  Whenever  any  peraon  shall  have  be- 

Qdcessaiy  to  their  cure  could  not  be  had ;  their  oome  an  habitaiil  dmnkard,  a  dipaomaniao,  or  ao  far 

recovery  having  been  rendered  by  long  delay  addicted  to  the  intemperate  uae  of  narcotics  or  atim- 

more  difficult,  if  not   impossible.    As  thew  ?^^if '?£'\'?  MiJ^V?^!!?^*!^^^^ 

,  _  •       \s  \  i.  v"rj,    ^*'"    J  "   i-"wo  Court  of  Probate  for  the  diatnct  in  which  auoh  per- 

chromc  patients  cannot  be  discharged  to  make  gon  residea,  or  haa  a  legal  domicil,  ahall,  on  appfica- 

room  for  new  ones,  the  necessity  of  enlarging  tion  of  a  mijorit^  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  where 

the  hospital-building  at  no  distant  day  is  ap-  Buoh  person  resides,  or  haa  a  leml  domioil,  or  of  any 

parent,  although  it  is  capable  at  present  of  ac-  "^»Vli*  5^  ""u^  person,  make  due  inquiry,  and  if  ft 

MmiJiA»*irt^  Zv*..^  Ki\  •^^li^-r.i-^  ^^^^  ♦!*««  ;♦  ««  •hall  find  auch  peraon  to  have  become  au  habituBl 

comnodafang  some  60  patients  more  than  it  ac-  drunkard,  or  so  ?ar  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use 

raaily  contains.     Of  898  patients  admitted  m  of  narcotics  or  atimulanta  aa  to  have  lost  the  power 

the  hospital  nnce  its  beginning,  799  have  been  of  self-control,  then  said  court  ahall  order  such  per- 

beneficiaries  of  the  State.    The  income  of  the  8<>^  to  be  taken  to  some  inebriate  asylum  within  thia 

hospital  last  year  amounted  to  about  i92,000,  ^'^V'  for  treatment,  ewe,  and  custody,  for  a  term 

an/fKi*  ^^rv.»i^;*«r=^ X^  *Q^  ftAA  ♦*'*ivvv,  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  months,  and  not  more  than  twelve 

and  the  expenditures  to  $87,000.  months;  but  if  said  person  shall  be  found  to  be  a  . 

llie  number  of  pupils  at  the  School  for  Im-  dipsomaniac,  said  term  of  commitment  shall  be  for 
heciles,  at  Lakeville  in  Salisbury,  is  64.  Twenty-  the  period  of  three  yeara :  IVomded^  howmfer^  That  the 
nine  of  these  are  State  beneficiaries,  all  orphans  Court  of  Probate  shall  not,  in  either  case,  make  such 
eieeot  two  order  without  the  certificate  of  at  leaat  two  respecta- 
i/.i      .*        .          A     1  _  ^     Ai.     Ti     i»      3  ble  practising  physicians,  after  a  personal  ezamina- 
At  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  tion,  made  within  one  week  before  the  time  of  said 
wimb,  at  Hartford,  66  scholars  have  received  application,  or  said  commitment,  which  certificate 
State  aid  during  the  year ;  the  expense  for  that  anall  contain  the  opinion  of  said  physiciana  that 
rorpose  having  been  $9,279.28.    The  State  has  such  i)erBon  haa  become,  aa  the  oaae  may  be,  a  dip- 
jiisA  aiAixA  1R  Ki;««^  atT^m.^.^  .f  4'^^A  i>/^.v:««a  Tr.  -  aomamao,  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  haa,  by  reason 
*^t   •  ^    f           children  at  the  Perkins  In-  ^f^^  intemperate  uae  of  nawotici  or  stimulante,  lost 
SQiraie  in  iSoston.   ^                         ^  the  power  or  self-control,  end  requires  the  treatment. 
The  number  of  discharged  soldiers  who  have  care,  and  custody  of  some  inebriate  asylum,  and  ahall 
been  nnder  medical  and  surgical  treatment  at  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  said  physicians  before 
the  hospitals  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  was  ^^  authority  empowered  to  administer  oaths. 
1S3,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  State  of  $18,000 ;        In  the  State  penitentiary  there  were  181 
the  services  rendered  for  that  purpose  by  the  convicts  in  confinement  at  the  beg^ning'of 
aedical  profession  in  either  city  having  been  May,  1874 ;  all  males  except  two— one  white, 
gTBtaitoas.  and  one  colored  woman.    Twenty-nine  of  the 
For  the  support  of  soldiers'  children  in  the  whole  number  were  foreign-bom.    The  con- 
different  towns,  the  State  appropriated  last  year  victs  are  employed   in   remunerative  work. 
Q^Ij  $90,000.    About  $2,700  were  also  appro-  Notwithstanding  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
priated  for  the  rapport  of  such  paupers  as  do  prison-  labor,  necessitated  by  the  prostration 
not  belong  to  any  town.  of  business  during  the  winter  of  1878-'74,  a 
The  inmates  of  the  Industrial  School  for  net  income  of  $2, 114.80  has  been  received  into 
Girla,  at  the  end  of  April,  1874,  numbered  76,  the  Treasury  from  the  prison. 
^nt  thither  from  forty-three  towns  in  the       The  General  Assembly  of  1874  continued  its 
State.    Henceforward,  these  girls  will  be  not  session  eighty-two  days,  and  was  adjourned  on 
^profitably  occupied  in  the  details  belonging  the  25th  of  July.    A  lai^  number  of  acts  were 
to  a  hoz-factory  which  has  recently  been  estnb-  passed  on  subjects  not  only  of  a  local  or  pri- 
r^h«d  in  connection  with  the  school.    It  is  an-  vate  interest,  but  more  of  a  generaJ  character 
ticipated  that  the  institution  will  thereby  be-  and  importance.    Among  these  last  named  are 
come  financially  independent.  the  following :  The  license  law  already  exist- 
In  the  State  Beform  School  there  were  811  ing  has  been  so  amended  that,  while  its  gen- 
y^B  kept  nnder  correction.    During  the  year  era!  features  have  sufiTered  no  change,  altera- 
200  of  them  had  been  received  into  tiie  school,  tions  have  been  made  in  it  calculated  to  secure 
Qd  190  discharged.  an  impartial  and  thorough  enforcement  of  its 
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provisions.    The  usury-law,  which  was  enacted  There  are  22  railway  companies  in  the  State. 

in  1872,  has  also  been  revised  and  amended  Their  aggregate  length  measures  1,197  miles, 

^^  by  striking  oat  the  word  six  in  the  said  act  of  which  896  are  within  the  State.    Twentj- 

wherever  it  occurs,  and  inserting  in  lien  there-  eight  of  these  have  been  built  during  the  last 

of  the  word  teven;^^  this  being  now  fixed  as  tiie  year. 

limit  of  the  annnid  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  or  Some  details  respecting  these  roads  are  ex- 
received  on  money  loans  in  Oonnecticut.  hibited  in  the  following  official  statement : 

The  greatest  importance  appears  to  have  been  They  have  tnmsported  daring  the  year  10,642.821 

attached  by  the  people  to  the  acts  passed  this  pasBenffers,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding 

year  in  regard  to  elections  and  naturalization,  year  of  408,188,  without  fatal  imury  to  an^  passen. 

Ti.^  ♦««>  J«»<^»«.i«.  A'irUf:^^  i.>«r.  ««  4-\^^a^  «.«K  ger,  exoept  in  two  instancoB,  resulting  from  mcaution 

The  two  previously  existmg  laws  on  t^ese  sub-  g^  ^^  pafsenger  on  leaving'a  train.  t)ther  instances 

jects  had  been  enacted  m  1868,  when  both  ofimury,  to  the  total  number  of  llO,  have  occurred, 

bills  were  vetoed  by  Governor  English,  and  of  whioD  59  resulted  in  death.    Of  the  whole  num- 

both  passed  over  his  objections  by  the  Legisla-  ber  of  cases  of  iiyury,  exoept  of  paaaen^rs  or  em- 

ture.     At  the  present  session  both  of  them  gjYtn  "J^^the  tratk   '^^  were  of  persons  walking 

have  been  repealed,   or  rather  considerably  °''i^[?fotScortoTthese  roads  and  equipment  was 

modified,  by  great  migonties,  though  not  with-  $64,669,029.82,  represented  by  a  total  nominal  capital 

out  considerable  opposition.    Cooceming  elec-  of  $44,690,700,  of  which  |ia6,068,694.62  has  been 

tions,  all  the  provisions  of  the  former  law  cal-  paid  in.                       ^  „  ^,                .     ^    ., 

culated  to  protect  the  freedom  of  voting  and  ^he  gross  earnings  of  all  the  companies  for  the 

J   .  J^^  4^  };      ..    ^  .^    x!nZ.\.         ^  •     i  year  ending  September  80, 1878,  were  112,087,966.88, 

guard  the  integntyof  the  ballot-box  agamst  Sf  which  about  one-half  was  received  from  pasaen- 

abuse  or  fraud,  have  been  retained  in  the  new.  ^ers.    The  total  net  mcome  amounted  to  $2,586,463, 

Those  portions  of  it  which  might  seem  to  have  of  which  all  but  about  $60,000  has  been  paid  in  divi- 

a  tendency  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  electors  ^^^^  by  nine  corporations. 

to  vote,  or  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  law-  The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Fish  Com- 

fnl  exercise,  have  been  repealed.  missioners,  to  whom  the  care  of  this  interest 

With  a  view  to  accommodate  the  working-  has  been  committed  since  1S65,  when  that 
classes  by  enabling  them  to  exercise  their  right  board  was  created,  appears  to  have  been 
of  suffi'age  with  the  least  inconvenience,  a  crowned  with  success.  From  June  21  to  An- 
provision  has  been  inserted  in  the  new  law,  gust  21, 1873,  44^000,000  shad  were  hatched 
compelling  the  boards  of  selectmen  to  hold  at  Holyoke.  Forty  millions  of  these  were  pnt 
evening  sessions  for  the  admission  of  votes ;  into  the  Connecticut  River.  In  four  years  the 
thus  relieving  workmen  from  the  necessity  of  shad,  of  good  size,  will  reappear  in  the  Con- 
losing,  for  that  purpose,  any  portion  of  their  nectiout.  The  catch  of  shad  in  1873  was  not 
working-hours  during  the  day.  so  large  as  in  the  previous  year,  because  none 

With  regard  to  naturalization,  the  authority  were  planted  in  1669.    The  black  bass  has 

of  receiving  applications  and  issuing  certificates  been  introduced  into  87  ponds  and  reservoirs 

for  it  was  confined  by  the  law  of  1866  to  one  in  different  parts  of  the  8tate.    From  1868  to 

court  in  the  state — ^the  Superior  Court.    The  1871  inclusive,  2,081  of  these  fisb  were  placed 

new  law  generalizes  that  authority,  by  empow-  in  the  ponds  and  reservoirs,  and  the  commis- 

ering  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  city  sioners  find  that  they  have  increased  and  done 

courts — all  the  courts  of  record  in  the  State,  so  well  that  they  deem  it  best  not  to  distribute 

except  the  Courts  of  Probate,  to  make  records  any  more  of  them.    Two  hundred  and  forty- 

of  naturalization,  and  issue  certificates  of  it.  four  thousand  young  salmon  were  placed  in 

Early  in  the  session  the  Legislature  elected  the  various  rivers  of  the  State  last  year,  115,000 

William  W.  £aton  United  States  Senator  for  the  of  them  in  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut.   The 

term  of  six  years  from  March  4,  1875,  in  the  commissioners  have  concluded  to  unite  with 

place  of  Wm.  A.  Buckingham.    Three  vacant  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 

seats  on  the  benches  of  the  Supreme  and  Sa-  and  New  Hampshire,  in  stocking  the  Connec- 

perior  Courts  in  the  State  were  also  filled  by  this  ticut  river  with  salmon — all  their  efforts  for 

Legislature.    Besides  the  usual  appropriations,  the  present  being  devoted  to  that  river.   Eight 

the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $10,000  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  young  salmon  will 

**for  a  triangulated  survey  of  the  State."  be  placed  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut 

The  number  of  fire,  fire  and  marine,  and  ma-  this  year.    About  50,000  California  salmon 

rine  insurance  companies,  doing  business  in  have  also  been  placed  in  the  rivers  of  the  State. 

Connecticut,  is  120;  representing  a  cash  capi-  Some  thousands  of  the  fresh-water,  or  land- 

tal  of  about  $dO,OOQ,000,  with  gross  assets  of  locked  salmon,  have  been  hatched  at  the  hatch- 

$77,000,000.  ing-houses  in  Westport,  where  the  young  fish 

The  life  and  accident  insurance  companies  are  at  present, 

are  29 ;  of  which  10  are  home  companies.  In  compliance  with  the  act  passed  by  the 

The  assets  of  these  last-named  companies  Legislature  of  1873,  for  the  establishment  of  a 

amount  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  $65,000,000,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  consisting  of  a  chief 

the  assets  of  the  other  State  companies  being  and  his  deputy,  both  of  these  officers  were  ap- 

about  $191,000,000.  There  was  a  total  increase  pointed  by  Governor  Ingersoll  in  October  of 

of  about  $25,000,000  over  the  assets  of  the  pre-  that  year. 

ceding  year.  The  whole  number  of  births  which  tools 
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pliM  in  C<mi>ecticat  daring  tlie  jeir  ISTS  wu 
14,037,  or  283  mon  tbui  m  1879,  tai  Oi  per 
kdL  in  exceM  of  tbe  birtba  returned  in  I8S8. 
Of  tha  13,984  births,  in  which  the  sex  wu 
■titt«d,  the  proportioD  was  tlO  mal««  to  100  f»- 
niles.  T)m  illegitiiiuta  births  Diunl>ered  1G3. 
Of  cdored  cbiMren  there  were  347  birtfas. 

Tbe  entir«  nmnber  of  death*  in  the  State 
su»,822,  which  is  148  IcMthan  in  1872.  The 
dtstbi  iD  tbe  colored  popnlstioD  were  207,  or 
40  \eas  thsn  the  births. 

Th«  mArriogee  contracted  in  1878  irere4,Bll, 
or  183  lea*  than  in  the  preceding  jear.  The 
muTugea,  where  both  parties  were  of  Amer- 


ican birth,  nambered  S,TA8 ;  where  both  ware 
forugnera,  1,818 ;  and  where  <me  party  was 
American  tbe  other  foreigner,  676. 

The  marriages  oontracted  among  the  colored 
popolation  were  141,  iocladingone  mixed. 

The  Dimiber  of  diTorcM  granted  in  1878  waa 
467.  Tbe  applications  for  divorce  were  made^ 
in  974  oases,  \>f  the  wife,  and  in  188  b;  the 
hasband. 

The  oonstmction  of  the  new  State-House  at 
Hartford  has  been  steadily  proKresdng.      ^ 

At  the  election  on  October  Gth  the  conititn- 
'titmal  amendmoDt  was  ^iprored  by  a  large 
minority. 


nita-nonsB,  BASTroBU. 


CORNELL,  EzBA,  a  philanthropist  and  ben- 
efactor of  edaeation;  bom  at  Westobester 
landing,  Weetchester  Comity,  N.  Y.,  Janasry 
11,  IB07  ;  died  at  bis  home  in  Ithaca,  V.  Y., 
December  9,  1874.  His  father,  who  belonged 
to  tbe  Society  of  Friends,  was  engaged  in  the 
nuking  of  pottery,  and  the  son  worked  at  this 
orcapation  at  TarrytQirn,  and  afterward  in 
Uadison  County,  his  laborioai  youth  limiting 
his  edocational  opportanities.  He  had  no  more 
tfaan  a  common-school  edacation,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  native  shrewdnesii  and  Bonnd  judg- 
ment manifested  at  an  early  age  a  desire  for 
knowledge  and  a  mind  liber^J  in  the  reception 
of  new  ideas.  In  1S2S  be  left  home  and  ob- 
taioed  employment  at  Homer,  whence,  two 
years  after,  he  removed  to  Ithaca,  where  he 
obtained  a  place,  at  ratljer  scanty  wages,  in  the 
michin^shop  attached  to  the  cottoa-mill  of 
'Hi*  Eddy,  which  stood  on  the  site  now  oo- 
nipied  by  one  of  the  stately  bnildings  of  Cor- 


nell University.  Mill -work  and  agricnltnre 
took  Dp  his  time  by  tnms  for  fifteen  years, 
when  in  1S48  he  became  connected  with  the 
constraction  of  the  first  telegraphic  line  estab- 
lished in  this  oonntry.  Ha  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Representative  from 
Mune,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  of  the  Honse,  who  was  owner  of 
one-fonrth  interwBt  in  the  mvention  of  Prof, 
Uorse;  and  also  of  Prof.  Horee  himself.  The 
plan  of  laying  the  telegraphic  wires  in  pipea 
tinderpfronnil  was  determmed  npon  for  the 
experimental  line  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington— as  this  method  had  been  used  aacoess- 
folly  in  England— and  Mr.  Cornell,  who  had  an 
inventive  tnm  of  mind,  bad  devised  a  machine 
for  laying  the  pipes.  He  was  engaged  to  sa- 
perintend  the  work  at  the  modest  salary  of 
|1,000  per  year.  The  wires  were  covered  with 
cotton  and  imperfectiy  innlated  with  bitnmen. 
It  soon  became  known  to  Prof.  Horse  that  the 
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plan  wotkld  not  snoceed,  and  Mr.  Oornell,  to  stage  of  the  proceedings.  One  was  that,  as  a 
afford  the  opportunity  for  a  change  of  plans,  condition  of  receiving  this  charter,  he  should 
pnrposelj  disabled  his  machine,  and  snbse-  pay  over  to  Genesee  College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  over 
qaently  pat  np  the  wires  on  poles  as  is  now  and  above  his  endowment  of  Cornell  Univer- 
done.  Mr.  Cornell  now  devoted  his  whole  at-  sity,  $25,000.  This  was  subsequently  refunded 
tention  and  energy  to  the  prosecution  of  the  to  Mr.  Cornell  by  a  Legislature  which  had  the 
telegraphic  business,  being  more  than  once  re-  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  the  acts  of  its  prede- 
duced  to  great  straits  from  the  want  of  means,  cesser,  and  by  him  immediately  donated  to 
After  the  Government  relinquished  its  oonnec-  Cornell  University.  The  other  stipalatiou  was 
tion  with  the  telegraph  as  unprofitable,  in  1845,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  free  tu- 
it  t^ok  a  new  start  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  ition  of  one  student  from  each  Assembly  dis- 
began  to  prove  profitable.  When  the  line  was  trict  in  the  State.  Mr.  Cornell  complied  with 
extended  to  New  York  in  1845,  Mr.  Cornell  was-  both,  and  Immediately  put  into  the  hands  of 
appointed  to  superintend  it,  and  also  to  supervise  the  designated  trustees  of  the  new  university 
the  construction  of  lines  from  New  York  to  securities  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  The 
Philadelphia.  In  1846  he  constructed  a  line  to  next  year,  the  People^s  College  and  the  Agri- 
Albany,  and  another  in  the  following  year  from  cultural  College  having  both  collapsed,  Kr. 
Troy  to  Montreal.  Being  confident  of  the  sue-  Cornell  made  application  for  the  land  grant 
cess  of  these  projects,  he  invested  extensively  in  for  his  university,  which  he  had  further  en- 
telegraphio  stocks,  and  realized  large  profits  dowed  with  $260,000  more  in  land,  money,  and 
from  them.  His  good  fortune  did  not  end  with  a  valuable  mineralogical  and  geological  col- 
his  business  successes,  for  in  1868  he  was  lection.  He  obtained  the  grant,  and,  taking 
elected  member  of  the  Assemby  from  his  dis-  counsel  of  judicious  friends,  he  laid  the  foun- 
trict,  and  in  the  year  following  of  the  6tate  dations  of  his  university  course  broad  and  deep, 
Senate,  and  was  reelected  for  the  next  term,  and  proceeded  to  erect  the  buildings  for  it  He 
In  1862  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  State  also  contracted  with  the  State  for  the  pur- 
Agricultural  Society,  and  while  in  I^ondon  that  chase  of  the  entire  Agricultural  Collie  land- 
year  he  sent  several  soldiers  from  England  to  scrip,  in  order  to  locate  it  more  advantageously 
this  country  to  join  our  army,  paying  all  their  for  the  university.  The  buildings  were  so  far 
expenses.  He  had  some  years  before  made  completed  at  Ithaca  that,  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
his  home  at  Ithaca,  and  finding  that  there  was  her,  1868,  the  university  was  formally  opened, 
a  need  of  a  public  library  there  he  erected  a  nearly  600  students  being  in  attendance.  Many 
fine  building  for  it,  and  gave  it  an  endowment  other  liberal  gifts  were  made  to  the  university 
of  $25,000,  which  he  subseauently  increased  subsequently,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
to  $50,000,  and  finally  to  $100,000,  for  the  prosperous  seats  of  learning  in  the  country, 
purchase  of  books  and  the  support  of  the  li-  with  a  prospect,  when  its  lands  are  all  sold, 
brarian.  His  wealth  was  now  rapidly  increas-  of  being,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  American  col- 
ing,  and  having  tasted  the  luxury  of  giving,  he  leges.  It  accomplishes  the  union  of  liberal  and 
began  to  plan  larger  benefactions.  In  1862,  practical  education  contemplated  by  its  foun- 
Oongress  had  passed  the  Agricultural  Land  der  as  well  as  by  Congress  when  public  lands 
Grant  Act,  giving  to  the  States,  under  certain  were  granted  to  the  States.  It  has  also  realized 
conditions  and  restrictions,  80,000  acres  of  Mr.  Cornell's  idea  of  offering  instruction  to  any 
government  lands  for  each  Senator  and  Repre-  person  in  any  study ;  and,  added  to  all  these 
sentative  of  the  State  in  Confess.  Certain  advantages,  it  allows  the  fullest  freedom  of 
parties  in  the  State  of  New  York  had  been  religious  belief  among  its  Faculty  as  well  as 
instmmeotal  in  procuring  the  passage  of  this  among  its  students.  The  pressure  to  sell  ag- 
act,  and  when  it  was  passed,  and  New  York  ricultural  college  land-scrip  by  so  many  States 
was  found  to  be  entitled  to  990,000  acres  of  at  the  same  time  had  materially  depreciated 
land,  those  parties,  who  had  founded  the  Peo-  its  value,  and  made  the  location  of  these  lands 
pie's  College  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Agricult-  proportionately  more  difficult.  Mr.  Cornell 
ural  College  at  Havana,  N.  Y.,  asked  for  this  had  been  very  successful  in  locating  the  scrip, 
landed  endowment  to  be  granted  by  the  State  purchasing  largely  timbered  lands,  but  the  sales 
to  their  institutions.  It  was  granted  to  them  of  these  lands  were  delayed  by  the  financial 
under  the  conditions  required  by  the  act,  but  condition  of  the  country*,  and  other  causes,  and 
both  institutions  found  themselves  utterly  un-  some  persons  were  ready  to  attribute  to  Mr. 
able  to  fulfill  these  conditions,  and  consequently  Cornell  the  design  to  enrich  himself  at  the  ex- 
the  grant  lapsed.  Meantime,  Mr.  Cornell,  then  pense  of  the  university.  He  demanded  an  in- 
a  meniber  of  the  State  Senate,  had  been  an  vestigation,  which  was  made  as  thorough  and 
attentive  observer  of  their  efforts,  and  had  searching  as  possible,  and  resulted  in  his  tri- 
formed  the  purpose  of  founding  a  university  umphant  vindication.  He  had  been  infirm  for 
that  would  not  fail.  In  1865  he  asked  of  the  several  months,  owing  to  an  attack  of  pneu- 
Legislatnre  a  charter  for  a  university  which  monia  in  the  spring  of  1874,  but  his  final  illness 
he  proposed  •to  found  and  endow  with  the  was  brief^  and  his  death  sudden.  Few  men 
sum  of  $500,000.  The  charter  was  passed,  have  been  so  widely  and  sincerely  mourned, 
but  with  two  stipulations  not  greatly  to  the  COSTA  RICA  (RepUbuoa  db  Costa  Eioa), 
credit  of  the  lobby  or  the  Legi^ature  in  that  one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Central 
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America,  sitnated  betweeen  latitude  8**  and  11*  xnoomr 

5'norti,  and  longitude  81**  20'  and  86*  68'  Proceed!  of  the  National  Bank •*^*'2S  S 

west;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kicaragrua, '  g?.^£?'4ieiptiv  •;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.::■.:  mmiIS  w 

on  the  east  bj  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  south-  Bpirita  monopoly 881,979  00 

east  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  on  l^^S^'^ilnyj ^S?  So 

the  sontii  and  west  by  the  Paoific  Ocean.    The  sale  of  aait !  .*      I'.IV.'.' '.'.'.'.'.         4,098  oo 

qaestion  of  limits,  still  pending  with  Nioara-  stamp-dntiea SSSno 

m,  viU  probably  be  amicably  disposed  of  be-  5i?^o?jiticVf;;i::::::::::::^  S;i46  oo 

fore  the  end  of  the  present  year,  both  Gov-  Poec-Offloe S5,629  oo 

emments  evincing  a  readiness  to  come  to  terms.  JJJSb**^*** ..".'.".'.'.'.'.".*.'.*.*'.'.'.*        s'moo 

A  more  diflBcult  question  is  that  with  Colom-  proceidi  of  ioan8V//.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.'.V.       18^9984)0 

bia.a  boundary-line  with  which  republic  was  pwfj^" JS'SSSSi 

proposed  by  the  Colombian  minister,  but  re-  sundries , ^-™"^ 

jected  by  the  Costa  Rica  Congress,  who  did  Total. $3,819,664  9(4 

Dot  see  fit  to  surrender  the  whole  of  Ad-  kxfenditurs. 

minims  Bay  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.    TheGov-  Mfnlatiy  of  the  Interior......... $191,979 

emment,  apparently  aware  of  the  exaggerative  5Sl|S^-/pii-— i^:;;;:;:;;::::;:::::::^      ig;?S 

proportions  of  the  estimate  of  1878,  now  esti-  Minister  of  JuiUce;  etc tSbso 

mates  the  population  of  the  republic  at  185,-  Mlnlstiy  of  War.  etc 860,005 

ooo,  wmpAtag  6,000  cwiiized  and  10,000  tm-  ?islrc"Ji'^±.T:"f^:;:::::;:::;::::::::    'S:»8 

cirillzed  Indians,  120  Africans,  and  some  600  Pabiic  Worship n,008 

Chinese.    It  has  been  remarked  that  Costa  gharlUea , ^,wj 

Bica  possesses  a  larger  number  of  inhabitants  Foreign*  Affaire! !*.'.!'.!.*!!!!!.'!.*!.".'!!!!!.*!!'.!*.       88^080 

of  umnixed  European  blood  than  any  of  the  Onatom-honaeB JS^'S 

Hispano-American  states.  The  territory,  which  ^^S^jfe^Jl^f.!*!.?.'^"?.^^^^^^^^  ^;S5 

rotoprises  an  area  of  21,493  square  miles,  is  Ck>mmls8ioiiV,'etcM  on  loans. ^ 179*,900 

awded  tato  the  five  provinces  of  Aii^jada,  S2rS{;^-p«fVr^dniiii:::::;:::::::::    W 

Cirtago,  Guanacaste,  Heredia,  and  San  Jose,  Expenses  of  Oosta  Rica  RaUwa j 9,1*7,880 

with  the  two  districts  of  Limon  and  Puntare-  interest  and  instalments  on  six  per  cent  loan.      114,460 

m  The  President  is  General  Tomfo  Guar-  gSSril?.^.^?f!?l"..""°.!^^^..^^  Vf^m 

dia,  who  had  resigned  for  a  time  in  favor  of  

Sailor  Salvador  Gonzales.  Total $4,888,60pi 

The  first  Detipiado  (first  Vice-President)  is       Here,  then,  is  a  deficit  of  no  less  than  $1,- 

Seftor  Bafael  barroeta;  and  the  second,  Dr.  610,010,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half 

Vicente   Herrera,  whose  functions  embrace  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  republic ;  a  state 

ibo  those  of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  of  affairs  rather  at  variance  with  the  recent 

Justice,  War,  and  the  Navy,  and  who  is  pro-  calculations  of  a  native  economist,  who  affirms 

^onal  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  that  *^  with  good   management  the  revenue 

Instruction ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sefior  could  easily  be  raised  to  leave  a  surplus  of 

Salrador  I.iara;  and  Minister  of  Finance  and  $200,000  per  month  outside  of  the  expenses  of 

Commerce,  Sefior  Joaquin  Lizano.  the  administration,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring 

The  national  Congress,  by  the  terms  of  the  the  tot^  income  to  $4,000,000  per  annum." 

GoostitQtion  of  1871,  is  composed  of  a  single  Without  attempting  to  disprove  the  feasibility 

Chamber,  the  members  of  whicli  (deputies)  are  of  such  an  increase,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 

elected  for  four  years.    Speaker,  Sefior  Manuel  serve  that,  even  in  the  event  of  its  reauzation, 

A.Borrilla.  there  would  still  be  a  yearly  deficit  of  from 

The  president   {regenie)  of  the   Supreme  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  (as  is  shown  by  the 

Court  is  Sefior  Vicente  Saenz.  foregoing  table),  at  least  while  the  outlay  on 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  is  the  the  raUway  continues  at  the  rate  above  regia- 

Pmident  of  the  Republic.  tered— $2,127,860.    The  revenue  for  the  fiscal 

The  consul-general  of  Costa  Rica  in  New  year  above  referred  to  is,  however,  some  $800,* 

York  is  Seftor  J.  M.  Mufioz.  000  in  advance  of  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  armed  force  comprises  16,870  militia,  Important  reforms,  tending  to  secure  more 
being  the  number  of  male  inhabitants  between  economical  management  in  the  customs  depart- 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  years;  900  of  ment,  were  recommended,  and  the  transferring 
vhom  perform  active  service  and  may  be  said  the  customs  office  of  the  south  to  the  capital, 
to  constitute  the  regular  army ;  and  a  reserve  where  it  would  be  under  the  immediate  super- 
corps,  18,819  Btrong,  made  up  of  the  male  in-  vision  of  the  Government 
habitants  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-  A  steady  growth  in  the  receipts  of  this  de- 
five  years:  total  military  strength,  85,189.  partment  is  attested  by  the  following  figures: 

The  main  sources  of  the  national  revenue  are      ymh.  R«Mipt«. 

the  customs  receipts,  amounting  to  about  one-  i868-'60 $310,994 

third  and  sometimes  to  nearly  one-half  of  tlie  Jg^IJJ S'Sa 


18TO-"n 888,486 


Ton.  RsedpU. 


1871-TI $e«,186 

lem-'Ts 9ai,i58 

18TO-'74 1,1B1,8» 


entire  income,  and   the    tobacco  and  spirit  ,         .  . 

monopolies.    The  followhig  tables  exhibit  the       Other  progressive  branches  are  the  spints 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1878-'74 :    and  tobacco  monopolies,  which  show,  in  1878- 
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'74,  as  compared  with  the  year  hefore,  an  in-  the  increase.    The  total  valoe  of  the  imports 

crease  of  nearly  $200,000  and  $100,000   re-  in  1878  was  $8,600,000,  and  that  of  the  ex- 

spectively.  ports  $8,775,106 ;    of  which  $8,938,161  was 

The  national  debt  of  OostaBica  amounts,  as  for  coffee  (25,167,975  lbs);  $48,676  for  hides; 

stated  in  the  Ankuajl  CTOLOPi«DiA  for  1878,  to  $17,758  for  India-rubber;   $12,920  for  deer- 

$28,100,000,  made  up  as  follows :  British  loan&  skins ;  and  $87,872  for  mahogany,  cedar,  and 

$17,000,000 ;  indebtedness  to  Peru,  $100,000 ;  *  other  woods. 

and  home  debt,  $6,000,000  (inclusive  of  float-  The  coffee-crop  is  reported  as  having  been 
ing  obligations).  That  is  to  say,  this,  one  of  very  small ;  but  the  deficiency  in  quantity  was 
the  smallest  states  in  America  is  burdened  with  compensated  for  by  an  unprecedented  rise  in 
onerous  liabilities  at  the  rate  of  about  $125  to  price,  as  much  as  $28  and  even  $24  per  100 
each  inhabitant,  a  proportion  much  larger  than  lbs.  having  been  obtained  at  Paotarenas.  The 
that  of  the  indebtedness  of  England,  France,  or  following  crop  was  lilcely  to  be  very  abnn- 
Holland ;  and,  worst  of  all,  she  now  finds  that,  dant ;  the  total  yield  was  calcnlated  at  400,000 
in  spite  of  her  natural  resources,  she  has  been  quintals — 60,000,000  lbs.— and  the  probable 
borrowing  too  fast.  When,  in  1871,  her  com-  price  at  Puntarenas  at  $20  per  quintaL  The 
merce  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  shipping  at  the  port  of  Puntarenas  was  95 
promised  to  become  stiU  more  so  with  im-  vessels  entered,  with  an  aggregate  of  15,464 
proved  means  of  transportation  for  her  prod-  tons ;  while  at  Limon  the  number  entered  was 
nets  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  ana  the  82,  with  11,221  tons;  and  the  number  cleared 
construction  of  piers  in  her  seaports,  a  first  79,  with  a  total  of  10,054  tons.  Puntarenas 
loan  of  £500,000  was  ventured  upon ;  shortly  was  visited  besides  by  91  mail-steamers  and 
afterward,  in  the  same  year,  another  loan  of  one  whaler,  and  Limon  by  10  mail-steamers. 
£500,000  was  offered  for  public  subscription,  The  railway  progresses  steadily  and,  it  is 
and  was  floated  at  the  rate  of  74,  with  interest  said,  satisfactorily,  though  rather  slowly,  and 
at  six  per  cent  By  May,  1872,  the  first  loan  a  new  contract  with  Meiggs  which  has  been 
had  reached  a  high  premium,  and  the  credit  talked  of  would  at  once  dispel  all  doubt  as  to 
of  the  repubUo  seemed  to  be  satisfactorily  the  ultimate  completion  of  the  line, 
established  at  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  so  Trains  already  run  from  Alignela,  the  inland 
that  a  third  and  a  much  larger  loan  of  £2,400,-  terminus,  to  Oartago,  a  distance  of  26^  mile?; 
000,  brought  out  at  so  favorable  a  juncture  and  and  from  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  near  the 
under  the  auspices  of  influential  bankers,  was  Rio  Matina,  say  21  mUes,  there  are  88  miles 
received  with  full  confidence,  and  bonds  for  the  more  in  course  of  preparation ;  and  it  was  ex- 
whole  amount  save  £178,000  were  at  once  ap-  pected  that,  with  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
plied  for.  This  loan  was  to  bear  interest  at  ployed,  and  the  appliances  at  their  disposal- 
seven  per  cent.,  with  a  sinking-fund  of  but  one  600  men,  and  machine-shops  and  machinerj 
Eer  cent. ;  to  the  payment  of  the  coupons  were  sufficient  for  a  road  1,000  miles  in  length— the 
ypothecated  the  spirit,  tobacco,  and  coffee  track  would,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  be  oom- 
taxes ;  and,  for  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  pleted  to  Pacuar6,  about  45  miles  from  Limon. 
loan,  the  year  1903  was  fixed  upon.  The  first  There  are  at  the  latter  port,  besides  the  ma- 
two  payments  were  duly  made ;  the  bondhold-  chine-shops,  a  car-shop,  a  government-honse, 
ers  were  quite  satisfied,  and  some  of  tlie  stock  storehouses,  and  dwelling-houses  for  officials, 
actually  went  to  a  premium ;  but  not  so  the  and  several  frame  buildings  were  to  be  put  ap 
third  coupon,  and  Oosta  Rica  is  registered  in  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Indeed,  since  the 
default  since  April  1, 1874,  in  the  sum  of  £2,o  Qovemment  took  charge  of  the  railway,  no 
862,800.  At  a  meeting  of  bondholders,  held  effort  has  been  omitted  to  secure  dispatch  and 
on  August  7th,  at  London,  a  resolution  was  the  utmost  economy  in  the  construction  of  the 
adopted  for  the  appointment  of  agents  in  Costa  line.  The  sum  monthly  expended  for  keeping 
Bica  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  revenues  the  road  in  good  condition  is  $8,238.75. 
forming  the  special  guarantee  of  the  loan,  and  No  new  telegraph  has  been  constructed 
confidently  regarded  as  adequate  to  cover  the  during  the  year ;  but  it  is  now  proposed  to 
entire  claim.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  submerge  a  cable  from  Limon  to  Aspinwall, 
willingness  of  the  Government  to  redeem  the  and  to  establish  telegraphic  communication 
credit  of  the  reoublio  rather  than  allow  its  between  Oosta  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  San  Sal- 
name  to  figure  side  by  side  with  those  of  Hon-  vador,  and  Guatemala, 
duraa,  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo,  and  others  In  January  occurred  one  of  those  massacres 
hopelessly  insolvent.  of  coolies  which  commonly  mark  the  building 

The  item  standing  for  public  instruction  in  period  of  railways  in  the  Spanish- American 

the  table  of  expenditure  shows  that  the  cause  republics  of  the  Pacific  coast 

of  education  is  receiving  more  attention  than  The  only  event  to  really  disturb  the  public 

heretofore ;   some  of  the  school-buildings  in  peace  during  the  year  was   an  abortive  at- 

process  of  building  in  1878  have  been  com-  tempt  to  overthrow  the  Government,    The 

pleted,  and  a  few  others  have  been  commenced,  leader  of  the  outbreak,  which  took  place  at 

The  commerce  still  continues  steadily  on  Puntarenas  in  October,  was  one  Joaquin  Fer- 

« iDcorrectly  set  down  at  $186,000  by  a  BtatlBtical  pub-  ^^^l\    The  President  deckred  the  republic 

ncatioii  for  1874.  ma  state  aof  siege,  and  decreed  that  all  who 
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OOTTOK 


where  direct  to  manafactarers,  the  result  is  the 
following  orop-statement  for  the  two  years : 


ponnds,  and  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
bales  is  469  poonds. 


TMrodbr 
Smi«ab«r  I, 


Beeelpts  at  the  ihlppio^-ports .     8,8(>M90 


Add  BaipmentA  from^emie«eee, 
etc..  direct  to  mannlkctiiren . .        887,sn 


ToUl 

Mannbciared   South,  not  In- 
cluded in  above 


Total  cotton-crop  for  the  year.. 


CROP  OF— 


KmaArn^ 


8,651,816 
141,500 

8,'n»,846 
187,60 


Tezaa. 

Lonlslana 

Ahibama.^ 

Geoivia 

Sontb  Carolina.. 

YirKinla. 

Horth  Carolina. . 
T< 


8,980,606 


Of  the  total  exports  (2,840,981  bales)  above 
given,  1,807,584  bales  were  shipped  to  Liver- 
pool, 868,577  to  Havre,  and  200,705  to  Bre- 
men; 1,147,814  were  exported  from  the  port 
of  New  OrleaDs,  132,867  from  Mobile,  274,388 
from  Galveston,  247,866  from  Charleston,  429,- 
571  from  Savannah,  485,596  from  New  York, 
41,628  from  Baltimore,  and  82,350  from  other 
ports. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  crop  was  shipped 
in  vessels  directlj  from  Southern  ports,  bat 
no  small  amonnt  was  sent  North  hy  railroad. 
The  total  amount  thus  carried  overland  was 
497,083  bales,  while  the  overland  movement 
direct  to  mannfaotarers  reached  237,572  bales. 
This  latter  amonnt  was  doubtless  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  Southern  floods,  which 
forced  some  cottoQ  over  Northern  routes, 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  through 
a  Southern  port.  The  details  of  the  entire 
overland  movement  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

BalM. 

Shipments  for  the  year  Tram  St.  Lonia 02,196 

Carried  North  orer  Dlinoia  Central  Railroad  from 

Cairo,  etc 4,600 

Carried  North  over  Cairo  A  Vincennes  Bailroad.  18,788 
Carried  over  the  MiasiaBippi  Rirer  above  St. 

Lonia 6,148 

Carried  North  over  St.  LonIa  &  Sontheastem, 

leas  ded  octiona 6,604 

Carried  North  over  BTanarllle  A  Crawfordsyille, 

leaa  reahipmenta S7,749 

Carried  North  over  JeffersonTllle,  ICadison  A  In- 

dianapolla  Railroad. 184,097 

Carried  North  over  Ohio  A  Miaaiseippi  Branch . .  83,630 
Shipped  throngh  Cincinnati  bj  Loniarille,  Cin- 
cinnati A  Lexinj(ton  Bailroad 81,775 

Receipts  at  Cinclnnad  bj  Ohio  Rirer 71,601 

Shipped  to  mills  adjacent  to  river  and  to  pointa 

above  Cincinnati.... S1,000 

Total  carried  overland 487,068 

I>#(itie^— Receipts  overland  at  New  York, 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc 851,968 

"        Shipmeota  ftom   Mobile 
and  other  outports  by 

ralL 140,118 

Leaa  dedncted  at  New  Or- 
leans  107,188 

Less  dedncted  at  Savannah.  81,508 
Less  deducted  at  Charlea- 
ton 8,917  182,563     7,549 

Total  to  deduct 859,511 

Iioaving  the  direct  overland  movement  not  else- 
where counted 837,678 

The  distrihntion  of  the  crop  bj  States,  to- 
gether with  the  estimated  weight  of  the  bales. 
Is  ^ven  in  the  table  below.  According  to  this 
statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  gross 
weight  of  the  latest  crop  reaches  1,956,742,297 


Total  crop  1878-'74.. 
Total  crop  1878-'78.. 


880.046 
1,»1,606 
900,918 
686,867 
438,104 
606.8T6 
ffr,805 
688,8ift 


4,170,888 
8,880,608 


186,868,585 
664,484,476 
147,901,688 
894,186,988 
806,074,798 
838,896,886 
85,879,068 
890,684,180 


1,966,742,297 
1.894,980,088 


W«]|ki. 


479 


494 
469 
468 
461 
447 
474 


469 
464 


The  following  statement  will  afford  a  com- 
parison between  the  crop  of  this  year  and 
those  of  former  years : 


18T8-*74 4,170,688 

1878>*78 8,980,506 

lB71-*72 2,974,851 

lB7a-*71 4,868,817 

1869-^70 8,164,946 

1868-*69 8,489,089 

1667-*68 8,598,998 

1866-'67 8,019,774 

1865-'66 8,198,967 

1861-65 no  record. 

18eO-'61 8,666,066 

1860-'60 4,669,770 

1858-'69 8,851,481 

1857-*58 8,118,962 

1856-'67 2,989,519 

1856-*56 8,527,845 

1854-'55 2,847,889 

1858-'54 9.980,087 

1858-'68 8,262,682 

1651-*52 8,015,029 

1860-'51 2,855,257 

1849-*50 9,006,706 

1848-*49 2,728.606 


3847-'48 8.817.634 

1816-*47 1,778,651 

1846-*46 2,100,537 

1844-'45 2,304,603 

1848-*44 8,080.409 

1848-'48 8.378.875 

1841-*42 1,688,574 

184a-'41 1,68I,M5 

188»-'40 ...  2,177,885 

1888-'89 1,360,6a 

1887-*88 1,801,497 

1880-*87 1,422,930 

1835-*88 1,-360,752 

1884-*86 1J254,32S 

1888-*84 1,203,394 

188S-*88 1,070,438 

1881-*88 987,487 

1880-'81 1.038,848 

1829-'80 976,855 

1828-'99 870,435 

1887-'28 727,598 

1886-*27 967,881 


The  crop  of  Sea-Island  cotton  this  year 
amounted  to  19,912  bales,  of  which  8,825  were 
the  production  of  Florida,  1,408  of  Georgia, 
8,759  of  South  Oarolma,  and  920  of  Texas. 
Including  the  1,667  bales  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  total  supply  of  this 
kind  of  cotton  was  21,577  bales.  As  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  September  Ist, 
was  593  bales,  the  total  amount  distributed 
was  20,986  bales,  of  which  18,878  were  ex- 
ported to  foreign  ports,  leaving  2,113  bales  as 
the  amount  consumed  (or  otherwise  to  be  ac- 
counted for)  in  the  United  States.  The  total 
crop  of  Sea-Island  cotton,  in  1878,  was  26,289 
bales. 

Full  returns  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  1,  1874,  were  also  presented  in  the 
Chronicle,  These  results  were  formerly  ob- 
tained and  published  by  the  ^^  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Cotton  Planters  and  Manufacturers," 
an  organization  which  existed  during  the  years 
of  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  and  which  published 
the  first  authentic  statement  of  the  actual  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  the  mills  of  this  coun- 
try. This  association  has  not  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1870,  but  the  statistics  published 
this  year  have  been  prepu^  by  its  former 
secretary.  The  annual  consumption  of  cotton 
by  American  miUs  in  recent  years  has  been  as 
follows : 
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The  above  reoorcis  a  very  rapid  progrew  The  kinds  and  qnantiti«a  of  goods  produced 
since  ISTO,  being  aboat  38  per  cent,  in  the  during  the  jear  eadiog  July  1,  18T4,  were  ta 
namber  of  BpinDing-spindles.  follows : 


Ttireida,  TUii».iDd  twine*  (Itn.) 

81iBatln|[i.   BhinlDgi.    Bod    BlmlUr    pltiL 

Boodi  (yard") — 

TwUlgd  (ad  lHD<:ygooda.osiial)arga.Jeuia, 


'rlDtcrfclalbt  (ncdi 
HngbanH  (nrda)... 

>ackt(3nl») 

IigB  (nnmlHr) 


si,ooa,oco 

E»,aaa,oaa 


99,aaa,cn« 
so.ooo.ixn 
Bo.ooo.ooa 

8.000,000 


1OT,( 


%4.000.000 

sss.occmo 

S3.IN»,-000 
80,000,000 


18,000,000 

97,000,000 
»,D0O.OO0 


Bsstdes  the  above,  there  is  a  larffB  prodnction  of  Her  luva  Ehese  apiadlei  beee  Idle.    Saoh  jear  tbey 

faoaiet;  and  knit  goads,  mada  of  cattao  by  itself,  or  hkie  been  praducing  at  a  pretcr  flill  rate,  angmenl- 

mixed  with  wool,  of  which  we  are  able  to  give  no  ing  the  cotton  oonaumption  of  the  mills  at  sbonl  the 

ti^factorj  statement,  uune  ratio.     Thji  would  seem  to  be  an  eieeuiTe 

A  review  of  prices  and  actnul  cost  of  prodnotion  or  unnatural  inerease,  unleaa  there  hai  been  ume 

showB  that  the  year  under  ooasideration  was  not  a  ehange  going  on  during  the  same  time  in  ourforei?!! 

profitable  one  to  Amsrioan  spinnani.     This  ia  the  trade.    That  is  to  say, ourewD  ooDaumptianaf  goods 

result  not  mainly  of  the  panio,  but  of  some  of  the  oould  cot  inareBBB  to  that  extent  iu  tbe  four  years ; 

eauaei  that  produced  the  panic.    Our  flgiirea  are  pe-  and  therefore  an  over-production  wat  a  necessilr, 

ouliarly  instructive,  as  shedding  epeoial  light  on  one  udIcbb  a  demand  (outside  oar  own  oounOy )  would  ib- 

part  of  this  subjeot.    It  haabeenshovn  tbatthe  pro-  Borb  a  portion.     Ko  such  foreign  outlet  has  eiigted, 

dnctive  power  of  our  miUs  has  inereaaed  one-third  The  foiiowiDg  Btatement  ahows  tbe  imports  and  ei- 

hen  they  were  reported  at  T,1I*,000  portB  of  manufaotured  goods  at  all  the  ports  oftha 

they  have  reaohed  9,116,883  spiudieB.  United  States  each  year  oftbe  period  referred  ta : 
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It  appears  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place 
In  the  foreign  movement.  Our  exports  bave  re- 
mained almost  nominal,  while  at  tbe  fiame  time  our 
imports,  instead  of  decreasing,  bave  Increased  large- 
ly. Tbe  last  year's  figures  (1874)  are  exceptional, 
because  the  evil  we  have  referred  to  had  then  begun  to 
aasert  itself— we  produced  somenbat  Isbb  and  im- 

Sorted  less,  while  we  increased  our  eiports  slightly, 
t  was  an  effort  under  nattiral  Inwa  to  correct  an  over- 
RUpply;  and  even  bad  the  panio  been  averted,  the 
gooda-trads  mnst  have  bcoa  unpotisfactonr. 

What,  tlieu,  ia  the  remedy  for  this  uafavorable 
OOndition  of  prioes,  as  compured  with  the  cost  of 
produatioQ  I  Most  certainly  it  can  be  found  alone  in 
the  removal  of  the  osubb— that  Is,  production  must 
either  be  decreased  or  oar  own  circle  of  oonsumera 
enlarged.  Wa  cannot  aocapt  of  the  former  altema- 
tiva — we  bave  not  too  many  apindlea ;  ve  should 
have  tiriae  as  many^  oonaideriug  our  favorable  situ- 
atlon  for  manufkctunng.  But  It  is  evident  wa  have 
too  many  for  our  home  market,  and  oar  good*  ooit 


too  muob  for  competition  with  otber  manufacturiiifr 
peoples  in  marketa  oommou  to  both.  This  onght 
not  to  be  with  our  ofaeaper  and  better  oolton,  and 
would  not  be,  but  for  our  own  bigb  ooat  of  livinz, 
rent,  fbel,  pruviaiana,  and  Bupplies  to  mills.  We 
bave  cot  the  space  now  to  point  out  tbe  cauaea  of 
tliese  unfevorable  conditions;  they  are  easily  deter- 
mined, and  it  becomes  our  manafaoturors  to  see  that 
•per  remedies  are  applied,  so  that  our  field  for 
.era  m«  bo  enlarf 


seeking  cuatomera  mn  ' 
na  to  compete  with  Engl 
msrlteta  of  the  world,     ft 


largai 


id  by  permitting 


.  .  goods,  this  much-deaired  end  should 
not  be  reached.  Turning  to  the  period  before  the 
Tor,  the  oomparisoD  la  not  at  all  favorable.  Not- 
withstanding our  expeiienoe,  and  knowledge  aud 
capabilities  for  manufacturing  cheaply  are  now  so 
much  greater  than  then,  we  eiportedin  13T4  of  our 
ootloB  manufactures  only  a  value  of  88,000,000  cur- 
renoy,  agalnet  about  tH.OOO.OOO  gold  in  18G0,  the 
for  1B»  and  1S5II  being  aa  follows: 
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Imatoed  for  three  years,  and  iMir  entrnd  ell 
'llsiibeologioal  ooorae  at  Aadpyer^  " 

WM  lieented  to  preBiciLtMfl^, 

Qhoiea  latia  and  Occidc  ImtoB 

Qipatb.     Foiip  yeaxa  UitM^^Jm,. 
>^#a8  dMdedf  and  F^ol^  doete 

Xiangiiage  ^JiUft^t^m 
h*   i84l^  wban  be^rjiripi^  to  >«^t 

to  4he  pr^aiAtm><4^  oqQegiale 
JEr  Dartmoath  did  iMnelf  liODor  m  lel    .      _,. 

Bime  on  her  JTawa^  aa  £msniu$  Iiomm0, 

For  the  naii^  ifx  «r  e«Tea.?ei» Uflie^^ 
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cation  as  a  lectarer  at  the  teachers'  institutes,  man  Body;  or,  a  Description,  with  Colored  and 
and  from  1854  to  1857  as  agent  of  the  Massa-  Lithographic  Dlostrations,  of  the  Varioos  Mor- 
ohosetts  Board  of  Education.  In  1857  he  be-  bid  Alterations  of  which  the  Human  Body  is 
came  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  State  susceptible  "(two  thick  and  large  folio  volumes, 
Normal  School  at  Salem,  where  he  continued  with  283  plates).  This  great  work  demon* 
tiI11865,  being  remarkably  successful.  From  strated  his  fitness  to  fill  the  chair  of  Pathological 
1865  to  1867  he  edited  as  a  recreation  a  week-  Anatomy,  founded  by  Dupuytren,  and  he  was 
ly  paper  called  The  Bight  Way^  but  the  en-  installed  as  professor  in  August,  1885.  K 
grossing  character  of  his  studies  led  him  to  Orureilhier^s  other  published  works  were : 
abandon  every  thing  else  for  them.  He  had  **  An  Address  upon  the  Duties  and  the  Morals 
published  a  ^^G-reek  and  General  Grammar,"  of  the  Physician,"  1837;  '*Life  of  Dapuy- 
"  Greek  Tables,"  "  Greek  Lessons,"  an  edition  tren ; "  '*  The  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
of  *^Xenophon*s  Anabasis,"  ^^Eclogso  Lati-  tem  of  Man,"  illustrated  by  plates  of  life-size, 
nes,"  *^  First  Lessons  in  Geometry,"  and  had  folio,  1845 ;  '*  A  Treatise  on  Descriptive  Anat- 
been  engaged  for  ten  years  or  more  on  a  Greek  omy,"  1851;  *'A  Treatise  on  General  Pa- 
Lexicon  on  a  different  plan  from  those  already  thological  Anatomy,"  5  vols.;  8vo,  1849-1864; 
published,  and  to  which  he  was  devoting  all  and  numerous  papers  and  memoirs  in  the  bal- 
the  resources  of  his  thorough  and  profound  letin  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine;  of  which 
scholarship.  His  excessive  intellectual  labors  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members, 
brought  on  the  disease  of  the  brain  which  He  was  made  a  commander  in  the  Legion  of 
caused  his  death.  .  Honor  in  1863. 

ORUyEILHI£R,jBAK,M.D.,  a  French  phy-  CURTIS,  BiSNjrAiiiN  Robbinb,  LL.  D.,  an 
sician,  professor,  and  author,  bom  at  Limoges,  eminent  jurist,  for  six  years  one  of  the  Assooi- 
February  9,  1791;  died  in  Paris,  March  11,  ate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
1874.  After  obtaining  a  good  classic^  educa-  United  States,  born  in  Watertown,  Mass., 
tion  in  his  native  city,  voung  Cruveilhier  came  November  4,  1809 ;  died  in  Newport,  R.  1., 
to  Paris  to  study  medicine,  where  he  was  a  September  15,  1874.  He  entered  Harvard 
pupil  of  Dupuytren,  and  devoted  himself  to  Oollege  in  1826.  and  was  one  of  the  most 
the  study  of  his  profession  with  great  assiduity  accomplished  scholars  of  the  famous  class  of 
and  enthusiasm.  He  received  his  medical  de»  1829,  graduating  with  high  honors,  and  imme- 
gree  in  1816,  reading  on  the  occasion  a  thesis  diately  entered  the  law-school,  where  his  great 
of  remarkable  originality  and  ability  on  pa-  abilities  were  speedily  recognized.  Admitted 
thological  anatomy.  He  returned  for  a  time,  to  the  bar  in  1832,  he  began  the  practice  of 
from  family  reasons,  to  Limoges,  and  practised  law  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  but  soon  removed 
his  profession  there.  As  soon  as  possible,  how-  to  Boston,  where  he  attained  eminence  in  his 
ever,  he  came  back  to  Paris,  and  in  a  public  profession  and  acquired  extenrive  business, 
competition  achieved  the  first  place  among  the  In  early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Whig 
teacher-pupils.  About  1820  he  was  called  to  party,  and  throughout  Mr.  Webster's  career 
Montpellier,  to  be  a  professor  in  the  famous  he  was  a  devoted  follower  of  that  statesmsn. 
medical  school  there.  In  1822  he  published  In  September,  1851,  Justice  Woodbury  being 
the  first  volume  of  his  '^  Treatise  on  Operative  dead,  Mr.  Ourtis  was  appointed  by  President 
Surgery,  illustrated  by  Anatomy  and  Physiol-  Fillmore  to  fill  his  place  on  the  bench  of  the 
ogy."  In  1825  M.  Frayssinous,  the  Grand-  United  States  Supreme  Oonrt  In  the  case  of 
Master  of  the  University  of  France,  wishing  a  Dred  Scott  he  dissented  from  the  decision  of 
successor  to  Beclard,  who  had  just  died,  made  the  court,  and  made  a  powerful  argument  hi 
choice  of  M.  Oruveilhier,  and  he  was  thus  support  of  his  conclusions.  He  upheld  the 
called  back  to  Paris.  In  his  new  position  he  right  of  Oongress  to  prohibit  slavery,  and  de- 
devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the  clared  his  dissent  from  '*  that  part  of  the  opin- 
study  of  anatomy,  and  in  1826  reorganized  the  ion  of  the  minority  of  the  court  in  which  it  is 
old  Anatomical  Society.  His  course  of  lect-  held  that  a  person  of  African  descent  cannot 
ures  on  anatomy  and  physiology  to  his  classes  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  On  this 
was  the  result  of  almost  incredible  labor  and  memorable  occasion  only  one  other  justice  of 
research,  and  it  attracted  a  very  large  attend-  the  seven  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  Judge 
ance.  Under  his  vivid  and  accurate  descrip-  Curtis.  Finding  his  salary  insufBcient,  Judge 
tions  these  usually  dry  sciences  assumed  a  Ourtis  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
new  and  deep  interest.    This  ^'  course  "  was  autumn  of  1857,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 

Sublished   in   four  volumes,  8vo,  1884-1838.  his  profession  in  Boston, 

[eanwhile  the  immense  resources  of  material  In  1854  Judge  Ourtis  published   '^Reports 

which  were  opened  to  him  in  the  great  hospi-  of  Oases  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 

tals  of  La  Maternity,  La  Salp^tri^re,  and  La  States."    This  was  followed  by  a  more  impor- 

Charit^  constantly  drew  his  attention  more  tant  work  containing  the  decisions  of  tiie  Su- 

and  more  to  the  subject  of  his  earlier  studies,  preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  notes 

patholo^cal  anatomy.     Sparing  no  labor  or  and  a  digest  comprising  tiie  oases  reported  by 

research,  he  prepared  in  the  course  of  eleven  Dallas,  Cranch,   Peters,    and   Howard.    The 

years  (1829-1840)  the  crowning  work  of  his  plan   of  this  valuable  compilation,  the  old 

life :  "The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Hu-  series  of  which  filled  fifty-eight  volumes,  was 
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as  geologist;  Mr.  G-.  B.  Grinnell.  as paleontolo-  Betnrning,  4tlie  course   laj  nor&erly  and 

gist  and  zoologist ;  and  Dr.  Williams,  as  oMef  northeasterly,  looking  for  an  exit  near  Bear 

medical  ofScer.  Butte.    From  Bear  Sntte  the  retom-joumey 

The  expedition  left  Fort  Lincoln  July  2d,  and  led  back  past  Slave  Batte,  touching  the  head- 
returned  to  that  place  August  80th,  with  a  loss  waters  of  the  Moreau,  crossing  the  down  trail 
of  four  men — ^three  from  sickness,  and  one  in  Prospect  Yallej,  thence  tapping  the  head 
killed  in  a  quarrel.  During  this  trip  of  nearly  of  Grand  River  and  following  rougUy  the  east 
1,000  miles,  no  hostile  Indians  were  met.  The  side  of  the  Little  Missouri  northward  and  east- 
route  pursued  led  up  the  south  aide  of  Heart  ward  to  where  the  trdl  of  the  YellowstoDe  ex- 
Kiver,  thence  in  a  west-southwest  direction,  pedition  crosses  it,  and  thence  into  Lincoln,  on 
across  the  Gannonball,  and  up  the  north  fork  the  north  side  of  Heart  River.  The  retnrn- 
of  Grand  River ;  thence  southwesterly  to  a  route  was  a  much  better  <me  for  a  large  force 
point  which  was  named  Prospect  Valley,  in  than  the  other.  There  was  no  diificulty  in 
about  latitude  46°  80',  and  longitude  108"*  40' ;  finding  good  camps,  with  plenty  of  water  and 
thence  up  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Missouri  grass.  The  country  passed  over,  tributary  to 
River;  and  southerly  to  the  north  fork  of  the  the  Moreau,  is  barren,  but  the  river  valley  it- 
Cheyenne  River,  Belle  Fourohe.  This  point  self  is  more  favorable,  and  at  the  head  of 
was  reached  on  July  18th,  in  about  longitude  G-rand  River  is  much  better  country  than 
104°,  after  sixteen  marches  and  800  mUes  of  lower  down.  From  Grand  River  to  above 
travel.  Hitherto  the  country  had  much  re-  Heart  River  the  grass  had  been  thoroughly 
sembled  other  portions  of  Dakota — ^an  open  burned  by  the  Indians, 
prairie ;  wood  scarce,  and  only  found  in  river  The  limited  time  occupied  in  the  explora- 
valleys ;  water  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  tion  gave  little  opportunity  for  study.  The 
sufficient  quantity,  and  frequently  impregnated  preliminary  reports  made  represent  the  Black 
with  salts,  making  it  both  disagreeable  and  in-  Hills  as  a  region  admirably  adapted  to  settle- 
jnrious ;  but  still,  a  fair  amount  of  grass,  and  ment,  abounding  in  timber,  in  grass  and  flow* 
no  serious  difficulties  were  presented.  All  the  ing  streams,  with  springs  of  pure  cold  water 
country  bordering  on  Heart  River  is  good,  that  almost  everywhere.  The  valleys  of  South  Slope 
on  Gannonball  is  fair;  Grand  River  country  is  are  ready  for  the  plough,  the  soil  of  wonderftil 
poor,  as  well  as  that  near  the  head- waters  of  the  fertility,  as  evidenced  by  the  luxuriance  of  the 
Moreau  or  Owl  River.  grass  and  the  profosion  of  flowers  and  small 

All  the  streams  flow  eastward,  and  head  fruits ;  the  climate  entirely  difierent  from  that 

dose  up  to  the  Little  Missouri,  which,  running  of  the  Plains,  ^ving  evidence  of  being  much 

northward  at  right  angles  to  the  others,  has  more  agreeable — cooler  in  summer,  and  more 

but  a  narrow  and  barren  belt  tributary  to  it  moderate  in  winter ;  not  subject  to  drought, 

on  the  east  side.    Its  main  support  is  from  its  for  the  nightly  dews  are  very  heavy ;  not  liable 

branches  heading  in  the  Powder  River  range  to  excessive  snow-fidl,  for,  in  narrow  valleys 

of  hills.    The  expedition  came  in  view  of  Slmi  containing  a  large  creek,  no  indications  of 

Butte  (which  is  rather  a  high  steep  coteau  than  overflow  could  be  detected. 

a  butte),  of  Slave  and  Bear  Buttes,  and  many  No  coal  was  found.    Extensive  deposits  of 

others  not  hitherto  located.    The  Black  Hills,  iron-ore  of  good  quality  exist.    Immense  beds 

as  they  were  approached,  looked  very  high  and  of  gypsum  were  met  with.    Specimens  of  gold 

dark  under  their  covering  of  pine-timber.  were  washed  from  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 

The  expedition  crossed  the  Belle  Fourche  Harney ^s  Peak,  and  qua^z  in  bed  and  bowlder 
on  July  20th,  and  found  themselves  in  a  new  was  visible  in  large  quantities.  Plumbago  also 
coimtry.  The  whole  character  of  the  sur-  was  found  in  sm^  quantities.  Large  amounts 
roundinsrs  was  changed.  There  was  an  abun-  of  excellent  building-stone,  limestones,  sand- 
dance  of  grass,  timber,  small  fruits,  and  flow-  stone,  and  granite,  were  present.  Some  of 
ers,  and  what  perhaps  was  better  appreciated  the  limestones,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
than  all,  an  ample  supply  of  pure  cold  water.  Inyan  Kara,  were  flne  enough  for  marbles  and 
These  advantages,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  handsomely  colored.  The  timber  is  mainly  red 
ei^oyed  until  the  Black  Hills  were  left  for  the  pine  and  spruce  of  large  size.  Oak,  ash,  and 
return-journey.  The  course  now  lay  up  the  elm,  are  found  on  the  exterior  slopes.  Game 
valley  of  the  Redwater — a  large  branch  of  the  is  abundant ;  bear,  elk,  and  deer  of  two  kinds 
Belle  Fourche — ^to  Inyan  Kara,  thence  easterly  were  found,  and  many  killed.  On  the  prairies, 
and  southeasterly  into  the  heart  of  the  hills,  antelopes  were  found  in  large  numbers. 
Valley  leads  into  valley,  to  the  beautiful  park  The  complete  report,  accompanied  by  the 
country,  always  until  now  marked  "  unex-  reports  of  Prof.  Winchell,  Mr.  Grinnell,  and 
plored  "  on  the  maps.  After  arriving  near  Har-  Dr.  TTilliams,  will  be  prepared,  together  with 
ney's  Peak — a  lofty  granite  mass,  over  8,000  a  map  showing  the  route  pursued,  with  bor- 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  craggy  dering  country,  from  Fort  Lincoln  and  return, 
peaks  and  pinnacles — a  rapid  reconnoissance  and  a  special  map  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  Black 
was  made  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Cheyenne,  Hills  proper. 

nearly  due  south,  with  five  companies  of  cav-  As  a  game-region,  the  Black  Hills  will  com- 

alry,  and  the  exit  from  the  interior  was  ascer-  pare  very  favorably  with  any  locality  in  the 

tained  to  be  not  difficult  on  that  side.  country.    Deer  of  two  ^ecies  are  most  abun- 
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daat,  the  white-tailed  deer  especially  being  so  8.  That  as  a  means  of  seourin^  the  refonns  that 

namerons  about  the  head- waters  of  Elk  Creek  *^®  so  much  needed  in  the  organio  law  of  the  State, 

that  100  were  kUled  by  the  command  in  a  ;?fhf^rL^'wFtroj;^t:rl.^?ef a1?olf.a^^^^ 
Single  day.     Elk,  from  indications,  are  numer-  Contention  is  imperativelv  demanded,  and  we  hereby 
cos,  although  only  a  few  were  killed*    Several  deolare  our  intention,  if  invested  with  the  power,  to 
bears  were  secured,  and  not  a  few  exciting  in-  provide  for  the  early  organization  of  such  a  oonven- 
cidenta  occurred  during  their  capture.     No  ^^P'rru  ..  *v  i        ^*v    u*.  ..     ^^     -     ., 
mountain-aheep  were  obtained,  although  there  of^uft  be*  "S^fJt  !lTaiX^&\%'n 
were  many  indications  of  their  presence,  and  a  those  whose  daily  sustenance  is  dependent  upon 
single  female  was  seen.    Almost  all  the  streams  their  dail^  toil,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  their  repeal, 
which  were  passed  were  dammed  in  many  *°d  that,  m  harmony  with  the  liberal  policjr  of  other 
places  by  beaver,  and  fresh  tracks  and  signs  ^^^\\  ^e  are  furtner  in  favor  of  exemptmg  from 
!.^rirL™  ^iTJ*,t                       "»vj^o  auu  oi^iiD  execution  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  property  of  a 
V,  ere  very  plenty.  debtor,  not  only  as  affording  relief  to  his  fomilv,  but 
Game-birds  are  well  represented  by  several  as  better  securing  the  cremtor,  and  tending  to  ele- 
species  of  geese  and  ducks,  which  are  to  be  vate  idl  classes  of  a  common  citizenship, 
found  along  the  various  water-courses  in  and  ^'  ^h^*  ^^  ^^^  »^.  ^1*«>r  of  repealing  the  laws 
ftbont  thft  Hilla   jin«l  hv  nf  IPAat  two  anAPiAQ  nf  P"»ed  by  a  Democratic  Legislature  which  lay  heavy 
SDout  tne  mus,  ana  Oy  at  Jeast  two  species  ot  tureens  of  taxation  upon  our  people  in  compelling 
grouse,  the  s^arp-taUed  and  the  ruffed.    The  them  to  pay  taxes  uoon  the  wagres  of  productive 
former  are  numerous  along  the  open  valleys  labor,  mortgages,  ana  upon  savmgs  and  houses, 
and  in  the  sparsely- wooded  hill-sides,  and  the  Ac<iuired  through  the  commendable  medium  of  build- 
latter  among  the  dense  pines  of  the  higher  i^g  »nd  loan  associations.                  ^  .     .,.     ,    . 
land.    Altogether,  the  Bkck  Hills  offer  to^he  Be' JcrJL^LeSI&Yn  l^f^^^^^^^^ 
sportsman  an  abundance  and  variety  of  game,  assessors  and  collectors,  as  a  base  attempt  to  disfran- 
and,  if  opened  to  the  white  man,  will  be  as  chise  that  class  of  our  voters  and' citizens  who  are  not 
much  esteemed  as  a  hunting-ground  by  him  as  o^i^ow  of  real  estate,  in  order  to  accomplish  party 
they  now  are  by  the  Indian.  purposes,  and  as  a  measure  which,  unless  prevented 
y,        .  .r^  -"r   "'''*""*^'             J           X  by  the  vigilance  of  good  citizens,  will  cheat   the 
The  visit  of  the  expedition  caused  great  ex-  counties  out  of  their  taxes,  and  the  people  out  of 
citement  among  the  Sioux  Indians.    The  ac-  their  votes ;  and  Airther  as  an  uzgust  discrimination 
counta  of  rich  mines  and  agricultural  lands  against  the  poorer  classes,  by  giving  improper  influ- 

created  an  eagerness  among  many  persons  to  ^^^  iSJ^l^^fu^^^^?^^'         i    ^         v    .      ^ 

*v*,r.^.a.a^  4^  *\^f»^r^^^A  i^^A  ir^  «a««A  «4?  ««,'«  •'  Thtkt  thc  Dclaware  volunteers,  having  been 

proceed  to  the  favored  land  m  search  of  gam,  ^^^^  ^he  first  hi  the  field  and  amJng  the'^last  to 

and  explonng^  and  mmmg  expeditions  were  leave,  during  the  late  war,  and  with  few  exceptions 

formed  for  this  purpose ;  but  measures  were  having  received  no  bounties,  we  hereby  instruct  our 

taken  by  the  War  Department  to  prevent  any  Representative  in  Congress  to  use  his  Influence  in 

intrusion  into  the  Territory.    Notwitbstandmg  f2!°I?L*^t.^*!?;''°7^  P^^^i''^  \^  Congress,  provid- 

.1.           vv*-            •     «.            A'i,'                  CLi.  A  ing  for  the  equalization  of  bounties. 

this  prohibition,  private  expeditions  were  fitted  ^g.  xhat  while  we  do  not  advocate  mixed  schools 

out  at  Yankton,  Bismarck,  and  other  points,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  Stste,  we  do 
with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  BlacK  contend  that  the  party  in  power  here  has  demon- 
Hills.  Some  of  them  were  driven  back  by  the  »trated  its  opposition  to  public  education  by  its  con- 
i^Ai»-^m  ^i*u  i*xoa  ^*  lift*  ^rxA  *v«.AnA«f<»^  stBUt  refussl  to  adopt  and  legalize  measures  looking 
^$.'2S^^*54^1?^  ^n^^^      ^v^^i:  .     n  to  *^«  improvement  of  our  l^hool  system  ;  that  S 

DELAWARE.  The  Repubhcan  State  Con-  has  committed  itself  thoroughly  against  popular 
venticHi  met  in  Georgetown,  July  28th,  and  after  education ;  and  a  reform  in  this  direction  which  shall 
nominating  Dr.  Isaac  Jump,  of  Dover,  for  Gov-  place  the  blessings  of  good  schools  within  the  reach 
ernor,  and  renominating  Hon.  James  R.  Lof-  ^^  ■l^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^  through  the  success  of  the  Be- 
laud for  Representative  in  Congress,  adopted  ?\  '^co^gniJng  the  rightful  claim  of  labor  to  equal 
the  following  platform :  chances  with  capital,  we  assort  the  right  of  the 

The  Bepublican  party  of  Delaware,  in  State  Con-  laborer  to  such  remuneration  for  his  labor  as  shall 

Toidon  «£embled,  congmtuUting  the  people  of  this  Kjarantee  the  comfort  of  himself  and  family  and  the 

State  upon  the  assWing  prospect  whicfi  the  coming  education  of  his  children,  and  we  declare  our  o^o- 

canvass  presents  of  relfef  from  the  mismanagement,  f'^'^  ^  ^^^  P'^^^^'  property  tests  for  hording  oAce 

abuses,  and  extravagance,  which   the  Democratic  mDehiware,  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  tKe  age, 

F*rtv,  for  years  past/have  entailed  upon  us,  and  of  '^^."^Si}*'??,*^  *^«  working-men  ot  the  State, 

obt^iiing  iucb  pWoal  and  imporUnt  refoiins,  and  ^^'  That  the  proper  measure  of  taxation  is  the 

Bttchw^  and  jSdioioua  eoonomyTw  the  spirit  of  the  fj?"^  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of 

timeit  and  the  present  necessitfes  of  our  people  de-  the  government ;  that  this  prmciple  has  been  grossly 

mand  in  the  governmental  policy  of  our*^State,  do  violated  by  the  Dempcratio  party  of  this   State  ; 

ffj^oly^ .                                  r      J                      1  ^]jnl  under  its  admmistration  "the  public   burdens 

1.  That  we  reiterate  and  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  ^*^«  become  odious  and  om)ressive,  that  reform  is 

imperatively  demanded,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  bv  displacing  those 
who  have  abused  the  trusts  confided  to  them,  and 
substituting  in  their  stend  others  who  will  have  a 

1^  ThiT  we   regard   representation  according  to  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the^  people. 

popalirtion,  coupled  with  a  district  system,  as  a  car-  .  \i-  That  we  recognize  in  our  atte  reprcsenUtive 

d^  pri^iple  of  republican  govemment,'and  that  "^  Congress,  Hon.  John  R  Lofland,  a  faithful  public 

we  are  in  &vor  of  Adopting  such  measures  as  will  "erv^nt,  whose  attention  to  the  wants  and  mterests 

.'  eeSy1«d  aubstantiafiy  elfeS  the  practical  appli-  of  our  people,  and  whose  constant  and  unassumhiff 

cktion  of  Sis  priniuple  to  the  leglslattve  department  Performance  of  his  duties,  deserve  our  unqualified 

of  «or  Stete  goTemment,  to  remedy  the  uiyust  and  commendation.                     v,  ^  .    r, 

..i^eqiud  provisions  of  our  present  system.  The  Democracy  assembled  m  State  Conven* 
rou  XIV. — 17    A 
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tion  in  Dover,  August  27th,  and  nominated 
John  P.  Cochran  for  Governor,  and  James 
Williams  for  Congress.  The  resolutions  adopt- 
ed were  as  follows : 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  in 
convention  met,  renew  their  ancient  and  unbroken 
allegiaace  to  the  oonstltationa  of  their  State  and  Gen- 
eral Governments,  and  point  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  the  just,  honest,  economical,  and  reputable 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
under  Democratic  rule,  whereby  safety  to  person  and 
property  has  been  maintained,  and  the  financial  and 
political  credit  of  the  State  sustained  upon  an  e<^ual- 
ity  with  the  best  governed  and  most  favored  ot  her 
sister  States. 

Hesoloed,  That  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  our 
population,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  white  and  the 
black,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  can  and  will  be 
best  conserved  by  a  continuance  of  that  strict  obedi- 
ence to  constitutional  limitations  upon  official  power ; 
that  respect  for  established  laws;  that  absence  of 
ch»s-influence  and  legislation ;  that  due  regard  for 
the  lightB  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  which  have 
characterized  the  administration  of  government  hy^ 
the  Democratic  party,  and  which  formed  the  chief 
guarantees  of  a  free  and  stable  government. 

Resolved^  That  the.  continued  example  of  utter  and 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  and  essential 
rights  of  local  self-government  by  President  Grant 
and  his  associates,  as  established  m  the  wanton  in- 
vasion and  overthrow  of  the  lawful  government  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  retention  in  office  and 
personal  favor  of  the  guilty  officials  through  whose 
action,  aided  by  the  army  of  the  United  StateSj  this 
gross  outrage  was  perpetrated,  fills  us  with  indigna- 
tion and  alarm,  and  that  against  it  all  we  utter  our 
solemn  protest. 

lUsoUed^  That  the  course  of  the  radical  adminis- 
tration has  brought  great  loss  and  sorrow  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  shame  and  discredit  to  the  name  of  repub- 
lican government,  by  the  enoourafement  shown  to 
the  delegation  of  public  robbers  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  rudeness  exhibited  to  her 
most  meritorious  and  suiSfering  citizens  by  the  selec- 
tion and  retention  in  office,  aU  over  the  country,  of 
men  notoriously  dishonest,  corrupt^  and  unworthy ; 
by  allowing  the  lowest  and  most  virulent  partisan- 
ship to  control  appointments  to  the  highest  offices ; 
by  a  refusal  to  punish  dishonesty  in  office  where  ex- 
posed ;  by  issuing  and  maintaining  an  unconstitu- 
tional currency  without  intrinsic  value,  whose  fluc- 
tuations are  the  constant  profit  of  speculators  at  the 
cost  of  the  laboring-classes,  and  which  demoralizes 
and  unsettles  commerce  in  all  its  branches. 

JUsohsd.  That  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
continues  to  excite  our  kindest  ana  strongest  sympa- 
thies for  tlie  men  of  our  own  race  who,  by  the  law- 
less exercise  of  armed  Federal  ^ower,  are  placed  and 
kept  under  the  galling  rule  of  ignorance  and  crime, 
and  wo  fervently  hope  that  an  awakening  sense  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  Union  may  soon  relieve  these 
evils  of  radicalism  and  negro  government. 

Jiesolved,  That  we  denounce  the  wild,  cruel,  and 
reckless  measure  called  the  Civil  Bights  Bill,  as 
grossly  violative  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tfte  Fed- 
eral and  State  constitutions,  and  only  calculated  to 
sow  new  seeds  of  discord  between  the  States  and 
people ;  that  it  is  an  undisguised  attempt  to  enforce 
a  social  equality  between  negroes  and  white  people, 
and  to  encourage.  If  not  compel,  an  intermingling 
of  those  races  whose  essential  differences  have  oeen 
marked  and  established  by  Almighty  God. 

Hesoloed,  That  the  course  of  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Lofland,  as 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  State,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Civil  Bights  JBill,  has  been  in  denance  of 
the  intelligence  and  decency  of  the  entire  community, 
and  deserves  and  will  receive  the  scorn  and  oppo- 
sition of  any  right-thinking  inhabitant  of  Delaware. 


Jittphed,  That  the  act  passod  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  enlarging  the  jurisdicdoo  of  the  Federal 
Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  a  base  attempt 
to  muzzle  the  public  press,  and  to  shield  the  corrupt 
and  unscrupufouB  omoen  of  the  Government  from 
just  criticism. 

Msiohed,  That  we  contemplate  with  just  pride  the 
national  reputation  and  commanding  rank  and  influ- 
ence won  for  our  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  hereby  extend  our  gratefal  thanks 
to  our  futbftil  Senators,  Hons.  T.  F.  Bayard  and  Eli 
Saulsbuiy,  for  their  constant  opposition  to  the  io&- 
mous  Civil  Bights  Bill,  and  every  other  pernioioaa 
and  tyrannical  radical  measure,  and  for  their  manly 
defense  of  constitutional  government,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
rights  and  honor  of  their  race  and  native  State. 

Mmolved^  That  we  cordially  invite  all  honest  citi- 
zens to  unite  with  us  in  the  election  of  the  wortbr 
candidates  whom  we  this  day  present  for  their  suf- 
frages, believing  that  good  private  and  public  char- 
acter are  inseparable,  and  that  just^  eooDomical,  and 
honest  rule  can  only  be  expected  from  those  whose 
private  Uvea  have  given  such  assuranoe. 

The  election,  held  on  the  8d  of  November, 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Cochran  for  Grov- 
ernor  by  a  majority  of  1,289,  and  Williams  as 
Representative  in  Oongress  by  a  minority  of 
1,646.  The  total  vote  in  the  several  coanties 
was  as  follows: 
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OOTERKOB. 

NAMSS. 

N«w  CmU*. 
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S««^ 
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11,^ 

Minority  for  Cochran . . . 
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7U 
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19,683 
11,087 

1,666 


In  1872  James  R.  Lofland  was  elected  to 
Oongress  by  a  mtgority  of  862  in  a  total  vote 
of  22,892,  he  having  received  11,877  votes. 

John  P.  Cochran,  who  is  now  Grovemor  of 
Delaware,  is  a  citizen  of  Middletown,  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  an  extensive 
farmer  and  land-owner  in  Kew  OasUe  County, 
and  has  one  of  the  largest  peach-orchards  on  the 
peninsnla.  He  is  of  Dutch  descent,  and  has  al- 
ways been  a  Democrat.  Hon.  James  Williams, 
who  was  elected  as  Representative,  is  a  farmer 
of  Kent  County,  has  been  a  Representative  in 
the  State  Legislature  for  several  terms,  and 
also  Speaker  of  that  body. 

The  entire  public  debt,  January  1, 1875,  was 
$1,250,000.  A  large  portion  of  this  was  cre- 
ated for  the  payment  of  volunteers,  and  the 
relief  of  persons  drafted  into  the  military  ser- 
vice during  the  war ;  but  more  than  $600,000 
was  incurred  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the 
Junction  &  Breakwater  and  the  Breakwater 
&  Frankford  Raiboads.  In  reference  to  the 
future  policy  of  the  State  in  extending  aid  to 
these  or  other  railroad  companies,  Governor 
Ponder  says : 
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Withoirt  intending  to  express  any  opinion  npon  filed  in  the  Oirouit  Court  prayed  for  an  injunc- 

^  ?K\^t?Jc\«^^^^^^^^^^^  «<>? J^  Ff  strain  snob  officers  from  proceeding  to 

sulgest  thst  no  further  increase  of  the  public  debt,  f^"^  ?*?™  ^S  railroad  company  certain  taxes 

for  umilsr  purposes,  ought  to  be  authonzed  by  the  imposed  by  said  law  upon  railroad  corporations 

Geaersl  Assembly.    The  credit  of  the  State  ought  in  this  State,  npon  the  assmned  ground  that 

not  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  anvforther  issue  of  the  law   was  unconstitutional   and  void  for 

bonds,  nor  should  the  revenues  derived  from  taxa-  vavJ/Mta  vAAa^vko   aviA  am/^nf.  y^^-k^M  ♦Ka*  ii-  ;«. 

tion,  or  otherwise,  be  appUed  to  any  other  pur-  various  reasons,  and  among  others  that  it  im- 

poses  than  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern-  Paj^ed  the  obligation  of  a  contract  alleged  to 

ment  and  the  reduction  of  the  present  liabiuties  of  exist  between  the  State  and  the  company,  ex- 

the  sute.  empting  the  latter  from  taxation. 

tu^^'^^L^'^'^^Ilf  "'^*P^}^~*^^''^?*^^i".***!^  The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  sustained 

lM?S?i:ShSs5rrotlT::iS'ofmS^  ^/  constitutionality  of  the  law  and  the  right 

ifflprorement ;  but  from  a  firm  conviction  that  any  ^"  the  State  to  tax  the  corporation,  and,  upon 

policy  irhich  would  f^irther  connect  the  State  with  an  appeal  from  the  decree,  taken  by  complain- 

rtUPWMl  improvements  would  be  hasardons  to  its  ant,  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

^l^ofSiSSfwM^iSi^^  ^*  ^^'^^  ^^  '^ffi^^^  to  over-estimate  the 

tion  of  the^tate  dSbt,  and  the  wnsequent  h^eased  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  decision  to  the  State.    It  disposes 

measure  of  taxation  which  such  augmentation  would  effectually  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 

neeesssrily  entail  upon  the  people  of  the  State.  cipal  railroad  corporation  existing  within  its 

Whstover  local  advantage  might  be  anticipated  limits  to  exemption  from  taxation,  and,  by  main- 

rrom  the  construction  of  additional  railroads,  it  is  4.A;«t;,.»  ♦!»«,  ^^t^i4^^^^^M4'^^fi4^\.^^^^J^^As..,.^A 

eertain  that  they  Wbuld  not  justify  an  increase  of  J^^*"?  ^^®  conrtitutionahty  of  the  law  referred 

present  liabilities,  or  compensate  for  the  injury  ^i  relieves  the  btate  from  any  possible  liability 

vhich  would  be  inflicted  by  additional  taxation  ren-  for  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  company 

ddred  neoeasaiy  thereby.  under  protest. 

.ilii-^i,5S  ^S^"^  ^5u  r  fi'^'U*,^^"^^!.*^.  preserve  The  school  system  of  Delaware  Is  substan- 

ustaraished  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  to  protect  f-.Ti-  xv^   ^^^   „/i«^*^;i  «n.«4-«  4i^^  «^«—  ^.^ 

cur  citixens  from  further  taxation,  ViU  prevent  the  S^^^  ,*^^  ^®°®  adopted  forty-five  years  ago. 

Urislttore,  at  its  present  session,  or  hereafter,  from  -^he  btate  has  no  Supenntenaent  of  Jrubno  In- 

sotfaorizing  any  further  issue  of  State  bonds  for  any  struction.    All  questions  relating  to  schools  are 

pnrpose  whatsoever.  left  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

The  whole  snm  of  the  assets  of  the  State,  school  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided, 
indading  investments  appropriated  to  the  They  decide  whether  there  shall  be  a  school  or 
scbool-fund,  amounts  to  $1,128,189.  The  not ;  a  certain  amount  of  school-tax  must, 
ftmonnt  of  liabilities  over  aU  assets  is  $100,-  however,  be  raised  by  each  district  in  order  to 
811,  and  over  assets  not  appropriated  to  the  entitle  it  to  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  school- 
school-fond,  $576,950.  This  latter  amount  maj  fund.  A  superintendent  for  each  county  is  an- 
be  regarded  as  the  real  debt  of  the  State  over  nually  appointed  by  the  Governor;  the  former, 
av&ilable  assets.  The  revenues  under  existing  however,  has  exceedingly  limited  powers,  and 
lavs  are  ample  for  any  present  or  anticipated  receives  no  pay  other  than  traveling  expenses, 
demands  upon  the  Treasury.  The  ordinary  ex-  The  State  law  makes  no  provision  fo^  the  edu- 
penses  of  the  government  have  been  met^  the  cation  of  colored  children.  Material  aid,  how- 
iQterest  on  the  public  debt  promptly  paid,  and  ever,  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  is  rendered 
the  principal  of  that  portion  of  the  debt  created  by  **  The  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral 
bf  the  exigencies  of  the  war  reduced  $868,000  Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored 
within  the  last  four  years.  This  has  been  ao-  People,"  and  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau.  In  1878 
complished  from  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  pro- 
Treasury,  without  postponing  the  payment  of  viding  for  a  thorough  supervision  of  the  schools, 
mj  dahn  agunst  the  Treasury.  for  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  or  Legisla- 

The  annual  receipts  into  the  Treasnrj  from  ture,  and  for  ^ving  to  the  colored  population 

d]  soufoes  average  about  $207,872;  and  ^e  their  jpro  rata  share  of  the  school-fund.    This, 

exp^ditnres,  induding  $75,000  interest  on  the  however,  failed  to  become  a  law.    The  State 

public  debt,   an  appropriation   of  $8,000  to  school-fund  is  derived  from  the  income  of 

Delaware  College,  and  one-half  of  the  biennid  Delaware's  share  of  the  *^  surplus  revenue  " 

expenses  of  the  Legislature,  about  $111,026.  distributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  sever&l 

A  large  part  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  States,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 

taxes  paid  by  railroads  and  other  corpora-  accruing  from  certain  State  fees  and  licenses. 

tions,  and  from  fees  for  licenses  granted  by  the  A  portion  of  the  fund  is  apportioned  equally 

State.  among  the  counties,  and  the  balance  according 

Within  the  past  year  an  important  case,  in  to  the  white  population, 

^hich  Delaware,  though  not  nominally,  was  in  The  peach  season  of  1874  closed  about  the 

^ity  a  party,  has  been  decided  in  the  Sn-  Ist  of  October.    The  net  receipts  of  the  crop 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States.    The  case  are  estimated  at  $669,775.    The  season  was 

WIS  that  of  William  Minot,  Jr.,  a  stockholder  very  little  shorter  than  usual,  it  beginning 

in  the  Pacific  Western  ^  Baltimore  Bailroad  about  as  early  and  continuing  about  as  late, 

C-ompanj,  against  William  J.  Clarke,  late  State  but  the  daily  shipments  were  much  below  the 

Tressorer,  and  William  M.  Ochletree,  a  collector  average  of  the  several  preceding  years,  and 

of  State  taxes  under  the  law  of  1869.    The  bill  the  aggregate  of  the  crop  was  considerably 
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lessened  thereby.  The  balk  of  the  crop  was 
moved  to  market  hj  rail,  the  region  of  growth 
being  mostly  confined  to  a  small  area  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Delaware  Railroad,  and  ex- 
tending aboat  twenty  or  thirty  miles  with  its 
length.  Only  a  limited  quantity  of  peaches 
for  market  was  grown  along  the  bays  and  nn- 
meroas  water-ooarses  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
shipments  from  some  of  them  were  very  meagre 
indeed.  The  aggregate  of  the  shipments  (by 
baskets)  both  by  rail  and  water  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bj  nil,  northward 6SO,000 

By  rail,  from  Middletown  to  Dover 7,669 

Total  by  raU 627.669 

By  water,  to  Baltimore 04,660 

By  water,  to  Philadelphia 155,000 

Aggregate  Bhipment  by  water  and  rail ....  837,310 

The  shipments  of  strawberries  were  esti- 
mated at  667  car-loads,  containing  186,760 
orates,  or  7,470,400  quarts.  This  is  the  heaviest 
crop  yet  sent  to  market  from  the  peninsula,*and 
wUl  in  all  probability  be  the  largest  for  years 
to  come.  It  exceeds  the  estimated  crop  of  last 
year  (5,000,000  quarts)  2,470,400  quarts,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  this  yearns  crop  has  brought 
to  the  peninsula  the  amount  of  money  of  last 
year,  which  was  estimated  at  $500,000. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Northern  Europe. 
Reigning  sovereign,  Ohristian  IX.,  fourth  son 
of  the  late  Duke  William  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Gltioksburg,  and  of  Princess 
Louise  of  Hesse-Oassel ;  appointed  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Danish  crown  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  of  May  8,  1652,  and  by  the  Danish 
law  of  succession  of  July  81,  1853 ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King  Frederick 
VIL,  November  16,  1863;  married,  May  26, 
1842,  to  Louise,  daughter  of  Landgrave  Wil- 
liam of  Hesse-Oassel.  Heir-apparent,  Priuce 
Frederick,  born  June  8,  1843 ;  married,  July 
28,  1869,  to  Princess  Louisa,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  King  Charles  XV.  of  Sweden;  off- 
spring of  the  union  are  two  sons,  Ohristian, 
bom  September  26, 1870,  and  Oharles,  born 
August  8,  1872.  The  King  has  a  civil  list  of 
500,000  rigsdalers,  and  the  heir-apparent  60,000 
rigBdalers.  The  new  ministry,  appointed  on 
June  14,  1874,  consisted  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: President  of  the  Oouncil  and  Minister 
of  Finance,  0.  A.  Fonnesbech ;  Minister  of 
War,  General  P.  F.  Steinmann ;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  F.  0.  H.  £.  Tobiesen;  Minister  of 
Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
J.  J.  A;  Worsaae ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  for 
Iceland,  0.  S.  Klein;  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
N.  F.  Kavn.  The  area  of  Denmark  proper, 
inclusive  of  lakes,  is  14,758  square  miles ;  of 
European  dependencies  (Faroe  Islands  and  Ice- 
land), 40,268  square  miles ;  of  American  pos- 
sessions (Greenland,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St  Oroix),  759,900  square  miles.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  we  give  the  population  of  the 
Idngdom  and  its  dependencies  according  to 
the  latest  dates : 


DKNXABK. 

City  of  Copenliaf  en. . 

Islands 

Jatland. 


DEPSNDSNCXSS. 

Faroe  (17  Inhabited  islands). . . . 

Iceland  (inbabltable) 

Greenland  (exclasiTe  of  the  gla 

ciers) 

St.  Croix,      J 

St.  Thomaa,  Vtn  the  W.  Indies. . 

St  John,      ) 


193,000 
842.00J 
8S8.0Q0 

1,8S1,000 

10,500 
70,900 

9,800 

87«700 

1S8,900 


Nearly  the  entire  population  of  Denmark 
proper,  namely,  1,769,688,  or  99.15  per  cent, 
is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Ohurch;  of 
the  remainder,  1,438  are  Reformed ;  l,8o7 
Oatholics;  8,223  Baptists ;  1,211  Free  Oongre- 
gationalists ;  2,128 Mormons;  4,290  Jews;  260 
Methodists;  849  Irvin^tes ;  74  Anglicans;  23 
Friends;  12  Greek  Oatholics;  88  of  various 
other  sects ;  205  without  definite  creed.  The 
number  of  emigrants  from  Denmark  was,  in 
1878,  7,200 ;  in  1872,  6,898 ;  in  1871,  8,906 ;  in 
1870,8,525;  in  1869,  4,860:  nearly  all  the  em- 
igrants went  to  tiie  United  States.  The  actual 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state  for  the 
two  years  1871-73  (the  financial  year  ending 
March  81st)  were  as  follows : 


R«T«niM— IU|Rd*i. 

1871-'7S 83,616,916 

187»-*78 94,944,986 


■nndltai*— lUffvd*^ 
S0,fi65,lSa 
28,678,013 


In  the  budget  for  the  year  1874r-'75  the  rev- 
enue was  estimated  at  23,024,226 ;  the  expen- 
ditures at  22,799.200 ;  the  surplus,  225,026  rigs- 
dalers. The  public  debt,  on  March  81,  1873, 
amounted  to  110,425,552  rigsdalers,  of  which 
81,082,889  were  home  debt,  and  29,392,663 
foreign  debt.  The  state  assets  were  53,227, 148, 
leaving  57,198,404  as  the  real  amoxmt  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  state.  The  debt  has  been  in 
the  course  of  reduction  since  1866,  when  it 
amounted  to  182,000,000  rigsdalers.  It  was 
expected  that  in  the  spring  of  1875  this  debt 
would  be  reduced  to  93,000,000  rigsdalers, 
and  that  when,  on  March  31, 1875,  the  English 
loans  would  be  paid  off,  the  foreign  debt  woald 
only  amount  to  18,000,000  rigsdalers.  Five  and 
a  half  million  rigsdalers  of  the  foreign  debt 
were  again  to  be  paid  in  1877. 

The  commerce  of  Denmark,  which  is  mainly 
carried  on  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
was,  from  1869  to  1873,  as  follows  (value  ex- 
pressed in  rigsdalers) : 


YEAR. 

Import*. 

Ezpertt. 

186»-*70 

90,100,000 
21,740,000 
88,600,000 
81,880,000 

flLO4O.0OO 

187a-»71 

11.890,000 

1871-'7a. 

9.79OL0OO 

187S-'78. 

ii,aeo<ooo 

The  precise  amount  of  the  commercial  trans- 
actions is  not  known,  as  the  ofScial  returns 
since  1863  have  not  given  the  declared  or  real 
value  of  the  imports  or  exports,  but  only  their 
weight. 
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The  movement  of  shipping  in  1871  and  1872 
was  as  follows : 


BOVB  NATiaATION. 


YXAR.              1       Vmmb, 

T«M. 

ypwign  vtmtla. 

1871-'72 

46,110 
48,071 

699,167 
688,988 

1,007 

187«-18 

1,066 

OUTWABD  HATIGAnOM. 

TEAK. 

V«Mls. 

Tou. 

FONlgBTMMll. 

1ST1-"J2 

aB,841 
42,613 

1,S14/«I 
1,976,576 

Sl,668 

l«9-*78. 

M,oes 

The  oonunerdal  nayj,  on  ICaroh  81,  1678, 
vfM  composed  of  2,629  sailing-yessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  175,657  tons,  and  109  steamers, 
with  21,602  tons;  total,  2,738  vessels,  with 
197,259  tons. 

The  armj,  in  time  of  peace,  nnmbers  15,258 
men;  and  on  the  war-footing,  62,666.  The 
Dsvj,  in  1874,  comprised  82  steamers,  7  of 
which  are  iron-clads,  and  2  sailing-vessels.  It 
was  manned  by  800  men,  and  officered  by  1  ad- 
miral, 16  commanders,  84  captains,  47  lienten- 
anta,  and  20  snb-lientenanta. 

On  Jann^  1, 1874,  there  were  6,667  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation.  A  new  railroad  on 
the  ialand  of  Laaland  was  opened  on  Jmie  24, 
1&74.  The  length  of  telegraph-lines,  in  1878, 
was  4,870  miles ;  that  of  the  wires,  1,578  miles. 
The  post-office  forwarded,  in  1872-*78,  14,958,- 
402  letters,  and  18,781,808  newspapers. 

The  Folkething  ^ower  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature) had  closed  the  year  1878  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  address  to  the  King,  expressing  the 
wish  that  the  administration  of  the  country 
be  changed.  When  the  Folkething,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  reassem- 
bled, on  January  6,  1874,  a  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress was  received,  which  declared  that,  how- 
ever much  the  misproportion  between  the 
length  of  the  session  and  the  accomplished 
work  was  to  be  deplored,  and  however  desira- 
ble a  solution  of  the  conflict  between  the  Gk>v- 
ernment  and  the  Legislatnre,  and  the  removal 
of  the  agitation  previuling  throughout  the  conn- 
try,  might  be,  the  Government  must  decline  a 
change  of  administration,  but  must  rather  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotism  of  the  parties,  and  ex- 
pect from  them  the  work  of  reconciliation. 
The  official  Berlinq  Qautts,  which,  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1874,  enterea  its  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-sixth jear,  published  on  that  day  a  warning 
article  on  the  serious  condition  of  the  country, 
which,  according  to  the  issue  of  the  pending 
conflict,  might  either  expect  a  quiet  and  grad- 
ual development  of  its  material  and  spiritual 
interests,  or  an  imminence  of  the  trials  and 
dangers  so  indissolnbly  connected  with  the  ab- 
solute rule  of  elective  migorities.  The  ministry, 
immediately  after  the  adoption  by  the  Folke- 
thing of  the  address  to  the  King,  expressing 
wsnt  of  confidence  in  the  administration,  had 
offered  its  resignation,  bat  the  King,  in  a  let- 
Ur  dated  January  2,  1874,  replied  that  the 
ministry  must  remain  in  office,  as  it  consisted 


of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  who  possessed 
his  entire  confidence,  and  whose  character  was 
a  guarantee  that  the  fundamental  law  would 
be  defended  against  any  encroachment  The 
United  Left  now  adopted  the  course  of  refer- 
ring all  drafts  laid  before  it  to  a  committee  in- 
stead of  passing  them  to  a  second  reading.  The 
army  bill  was  thus  disposed  of  by  a  vote  of  47 
against  40  votes.  After  a  debate  which  lasted 
several  days,  an  order  of  the  day,  with  pre- 
amble, was  adopted  by  67  votes  against  81, 
condemning  the  publication  by  the  ministry 
of  the  autograph  letter  written  by  the  King 
on  the  2d  of  January,  in  reply  to  an  address 
passed  by  the  Folkething  in  December.  The 
resolution  protests  against  the  course  taken  by 
the  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  is 
thereby  drawn  into  party  conflicts.  During 
the  discussion  the  Government  declared  that 
the  adoption  of  this  order  of  the  day  would 
have  no  practical  results.  As,  according  to 
the  ftmdamental  law,  an  electoral  district  is 
not  to  have  more  than  16,000  inhabitants,  and 
as  the  electoral  districts  of  Copenhagen,  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  exceeded 
this  number,  the  Government  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  four  new  electoral  districts.  As  the 
United  Left,  which  has  its  chief  strength  in 
the  country,  fears  that  the  increase  of  city  dis- 
tricts will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Liberal 
party,  it  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  it  had  already  rejected  a  similar 
bill  two  years  ago.  A  motion  to  forbid  the 
manufacture  of  phosphor-matches  was  adopted 
by  both  Houses.  A  Government  bill  for  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  Government  officers  was  re- 
jected in  the  Folkething  by  62  against  42  votes. 
The  Landsthing,  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  Folkething,  declined,  by  81  against  11  votes, 
a  bill  passed  by  the  latter  to  establish  in  the 
provincial  towns  special  dwellings  for  the 
houseless  poor.  The  Landsthing  granted  and 
the  Folkething  denied  the  Danish  indigenate 
to  the  grandchildren  of  the  late  Danish  state 
minister,  Oount  Carl  von  Moltke  (died  in  1866) 
on  the  ground  that  their  father.  Count  Adam 
von  Moltke,  had  until  recently  resided  in  Aus- 
tria, and  had,  in  1864,  belonged  to  the  Austrian 
army  operating  agunst  Denmark ;  that,  there- 
fore, no  guarantee  was  given  that  the  children, 
who  were  bom  in  a  foreign  country  (a  daugh- 
ter ten  years  old,  and  a  son  four  years  old), 
would  be  educated  as  patriotic  Danes.  The 
merits  of  the  grandfather  were  not  taken  into 
account,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Danish  minis- 
ter, he  was  a  representative  of  Holstein.  The 
Folkething,  in  discussing  the  budget  estimate, 
rejected  the  proposed  construction  of  a  new 
iron-clad,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  new 
barracks  in  Odense,  for  which  the  Government 
had  demanded  an  allowance  of  51,800  rigsda- 
lers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pay  of  private 
soldiers  in  the  army  and  navy  was  raised  at 
the  rate  of  two  shillings  a  day.  With  the 
modifications  moved  and  carried  by  the  oppo- 
sition, this  budget  was,  at  length,  unanimously 
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passed.    The  election  of  the  Minister  of  Jns-  his  Majesty  said  that  he  had  felt  himself  hound 

tice,  Klein,  in  the  district  of  Aalborg  {hj  850  personally  to  convej  to  the  members  the  greet- 

against  841  votes)  was  declared  by  the  Folke-  ings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  the 

thing  invalid  fby  58  against  26  votes).    On  Faroe  Islands.     He  expected  that  the  new 

AprU  1st,  the  Diet  was  closed.  cabinet  and  the  Parliament  would  harmoni- 

On  April  26th  tiie  Minister  of  Justice,  Klein,  ously  cooperate  in  their  deliberations  upon  the 

whose  election  as  member  of  the  Folkething  proposed  reforms.    To  carry  out  the  measures 

has  been  declared  by  the  Folkething  invalid  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom  and 

was  reelected  over  the  candidate  of  the  Left,  the  improvements  of  the  public  service,  fresh 

by  1082  votes  against  894.  grants  would  be  required.    With  foreign  pow- 

In  June  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Krieger,  ers  the  relations  were  amicable.  The  political 
offered  his  resignation,  and  after  a  protracted  situation  would  not  yet  allow  of  a  settlement 
ministerial  crisis,  lasting  for  several  weeks,  of  the  North-Schleswig  question,  but  the  Gov- 
the  offered  resignation  of  the  entire  ministry  emment  still  maintained  the  hope  that  a  satis- 
was  accepted,  and  a  new  cabinet  formed,  factory  solution  would  be  arrived  at,  which 
under  the  presidency  of  Fonnesbech,  hitherto  was  the  desire  of  both  himself  and  the  Danish 
Minister  of  the  L:iterior.  Of  the  members  of  people.  The  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  Crown 
the  old  cabinet,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark,  the  Princess 
fairs,  Baron  von  Rosen6rn-Lehn,  the  Minister  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Thyra,  were  present 
of  Justice,  Klein,  and  the  Minister  of  the  at  the  ceremony.  The  hope  of  ike  new  minis- 
Navy.  Ravn,  remained.  Tobiesen,  hitherto  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  United 
? resident  of  a  section  in  the  ministry  of  the  Left  was  disappointed,  and  at  a  large  political 
nterior,  was  appointed,  in  place  of  Fonnes-  meeting  J.  A.  Hansen,  in  the  name  of  the 
bech,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Privy  Council-  United  Left,  announced  that  the  new  ministry 
lor  Worsaae,  a  celebrated  writer  on  antiqui-  would  be  opposed  by  his  party  as  much  as  the 
ties.  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Public  Wor-  old,  espeoi^dly  on  account  of  the  finance  law 
ship;  and  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  Ravn,  and  a  ministerial  bill  on  preachers'  salaries, 
assumed,  pro  tempore,  the  ministry  of  War.  In  the  North-Sohleswig  question  the  party  dep- 
Snbsequently,  General  Steinmann  was  appoint-  reoated  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Prussia,  but 
ed  for  this  position.  General  Steinmann  is  a  expected  more  from  the  Prussian  sense  of  jus- 
native  of  Sonleswig,  who  has  never  taken  an  tice.  On  November  10th,  the  Folkething,  after  a 
active  part  in  politics ;  he  was  commander  of  debate  lasting  ^ve  hours,  by  a  vote  of  64  against 
the  troops  on  Alsen  when  this  island  was  oo-  28,  expressed  its  continuing  want  of  confidence 
cupied  by  the  Prusuans.  in  the  ministry,  on  tiie  ground  that  the  police 

The  relations  of  Denmark  to  Germany  ap-  had  interfered  with  the  right  of  meeting  by 
peared  to  be,  on  the  whole,  of  a  friendly  char-  suppressing  an  assembly  of  Mormons.  A  m(>* 
acter.  In  May,  the  public  funeral  of  Herr  tion  to  express  want  of  confidence  in  the  Min- 
GUnther,  a  German  engineer  at  Copenhagen,  ister  of  Public  Instruction  for  having  reproved 
who  had  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  a  school-teacher  who  had  used  toward  the  King 
drowning  man,  called  forth  a  grand  demon-  the  words  **  the  man  who  calls  himself  King," 
stration,  severaa  ministers  and  other  high  au-  was  almost  unanimously  negatived.  A  motion, 
thorities,  with  an  inmiense  crowd  of  people  by  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  United 
of  all  classes,  taking  part  in  it.  The  German  Left,  Berg,  deputy  for  the  town  of  Koldtng,  to 
minister  had  an  au^ence  of  the  King  to  con-  abolish  all  diplomas  of  nobility,  titles,  and 
vey  to  his  Migesty  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor  orders,  was,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of 
of  Germany  for  the  sympathy  evinced  on  the  the  mlnistm,  passed  by  55  against  11  to  a 
occasion.  He  has  also  thanked  the  Danish  second  reading.  On  January  18th  the  Diet  ad- 
authorities,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  for  Joumed  to  January  6,  1875. 
their  presence  at  the  funeral.  Subsequently,  On  January  6th  the  King  sanctioned  the  new 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two  Gov-  Constitution  of  Iceland,  which  substantially 
emments  seemed  to  be  somewhat  disturbed  by  agrees  with  the  fundamental  law  of  Denmark, 
the  expulsion  of  some  Danish  subjects  from  A  special  minister  will  in  future  be  responsible 
Schleswig.  The  National  Gazette,  of  Berlin,  for  guarding  the  Constitution  of  Iceland.  Tho 
admitted  that  Danes  had  been  expelled  from  Governor  of  the  island  is  appointed  by  tho 
North  Schleswig,  and  explained  that  this  was  King.  The  Althing  will  consist  of  6  members 
due  to  the  continuous  system  of  agitation  car-  appointed  by  the  King  and  of  80  elected  by  the 
ried  on  by  certfldn  Danish  electors.    The  roeas-  people. 

ure,  it  added,  was  not  general,  but  individual.  On  July  16th  the  King,  attended  by  his  son, 

in  its  application,  and  could  not  give  rise  to  Prince    Waldemar,  the    Minister    of  Justice 

diplomatic  negotiations,  it  being  lawful   for  Klein,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instraction 

Germany  to  expel  foreigners  from  her  territory  Worsaae,  left  Copenhagen  in  order  to  embark 

without  explanation.    It  was  intimated,  more-  for  Iceland,  where  a  millennial  anniversary  of 

over,  that  the  relations  between  the  two  Gov-  the  settlement  of  the  island  was  to  be  oele- 

emments  were  of  the  most  friendly  character,  brated  witii  unusual  solemnities.    On  his  voy- 

On  October  6th  King  Christian  opened  the  age  to  Denmark  he  also  visited  the  Faroe 

new  session.    In  his  speech  from  the  throne  Islands,  where  he  was  received  with  great  en- 
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tha«A9iiL  An  appalling  ineident  ooonrred  in  Oonntj,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1827, 
conneotion  with  this  visit.  The  King,  on  land-  when  he  accepted  a  second  call  (having  re> 
iagf  was  received  on  the  pier  hy  the  governor  jected  the  firs^  to  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church 
of  the  town^  M.  Finsen,  and  the  local  ofi&cials,  of  New  York  City,  of  which  he  was  the  senior 
who  deKvered  to  his  Mi^estj  a  loy^  address  in  clergyman  for  nearly  forty -seven  years.  He 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  was  a  man  of  faith,  of  learning,  and  of  power ; 
The  royal  party  then  proceeded  up  the  pier,  a  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  theology  of  his 
short  distance  heyond  which  a  triumphal  gate-  Church,  and  believing  it  with  his  whole  soal ; 
way  was  erected,  where  the  president  of  the  yet  having  no  trace  of  bigotry  or  exclusiveness 
mnnicipality  received  his  Migesty,  and  present-  in  his  nature ;  possessing  a  fluent  and  eloquent 
ed  an  address  on  the  part  of  the  townspeople  delivery,  great  clearness  in  argument,  an  un- 
of  Thorahavn.  The  concluding  words  of  the  blemished  purity  of  life,  and  a  gentle,  modest, 
address  had  hardly  been  spoken  when  the  great-  and  genial  manner,  which  won  all  hearts.  He 
est  consternation  was  caused  among  those  pres-  was  for  many  years  a  zealous  student,  espe- 
eat  by  the  president  dropping  down  dead  on  the  oially  in  historical  matters,  was  Vice-President 
spot.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been  in  and  President  for  many  years  of  the  New 
feeble  health  for  a  long  time,  and  a  fatal  termi-  York  Historical  Society,  and  an  active  director 
nation  was  hastened  by  the  excitement  of  the  of  the  Bible,  Colonization,  Tract,  and  Sunday- 
occasion.  This  untoward  event  cast  a  gloom  school  Societies,  as  well  as  the  boards  of  his 
over  the  King's  visit  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  own  church.  He  had  published  very  little, 
created  a  painful  impression.  even  his  sermons  being  generally  unwritten, 

Inunense  enthusiasm  welcomed   the  King  yet  he  wrote  with  great  vigor,  force,  and  de- 

when  he  landed,  t>n  July  80th,  in  Iceland,  where  gance. 

the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  was  a  grand  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 

9Ocoee8(#0«IoxLA2a>).  On  August  10th  the  King  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.     The  relations  of 

re^mbarked  to  return  home  by  way  of  England,  the  United  States  with  other  nations  have  been 

where,  on  his  landing  at  Leith,  in  Scotland,  on  peacefhl  during  the  year,  and  the  correspond- 

Aagust  16th,  he  was  received  by  his  daughter,  ence  with  their  representatives  contains  few 

the  Prinoess  of  Wales,  who  accompanied  him  points  of  importance. 

toEdinbnrgh.  The  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  of  the 

The  Preadent  of  the  Folkething,  J.  A.  Han-  United  States  when  returning  to  their  native 

Ban,  received,  on  his  sixty-eighth  birthday,  country  are  subject  to  some  conditions,  as  ap- 

from  hiB  many  friends,  a  villa  near  Copenha-  pears  by  the  following  letter,  dated  October 

gen,  called  ^^  The  People's  GKft,"  as  a  reoogni-  5th,  from  Acting-Secretary  J.  L.  Cadwalader  to 

tion  of  his  great  merits  in  behalf  of  ameliorat-  Mr.  Jay,  at  the  oapital  of  Austro-Hungary : 

ing  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  Xl^e  right  to  eiyoy  such  privileges  as  may  attach 

The  aggregate  national  wealth  of  Denmark  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  properly  nroved 

is  estimated  at  2,000,000,000  rigsdalers.  by  the  production  of  a  passport  legally  issued. 

In  January,  the  socialist  Pihl,  who  in  No-  ^^  every  case  where  the  action  of  a  diplomatic  or 

.ember    1878    had  arowed  an  intention  to  ^^^.fT^^^^^'^^^^^T.^l^^tf^Z 
march  at  the  head  of  the  socialistic  laborers  United  States,  it  is  incumbent  on  such  officer  not 
to  the  royal  palace,  and  to  extort  from  the  Xing  only  to  carefully  and  zealously  ffoard  and  protect  the 
an  amnesty  for  three  imprisoned  socialists,  was  rights  of  all  hona-fide  citi2eQs,  out  also  to  oareMIy 
sentenoed  to  eight  months  of  forced  labor.  tih^^m  from  committing  this  Government  to  a  do- 
In  FebruaryT  the  Supreme  Court  of  Den-  rJlt^XuirnVcLi^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
mark  suppressed  tne  International   Workmg-  Naturalized  citizens,  who  have  become  such  solely 
men's  Union  throughout  the  kingdom.  to  avoid  the  duties  and  burdens  attached  to  a  resi- 
On  August  15th,  the  new  port  of  Esbjerg,  in  denoe  in  and  allegiance  to  their  own  country,  and 
Jutland,  was  opened  to  commerce.  who  have  returne-a  to  their  native  countiy  without 
rki?  WTTT  !>«-.  T«^w*-  T\   rfc    -  «^«^-»i.i^  intention  to  reside  m  the  United  States,  or  to  assume 
1>E  Will,  Kev.  IHOMAS,  1>.  1>.,  a  venerable,  x^^Q  duties  or  burdens  common  to  its  citizens,  who, 
aceomplisned,  and  eloquent  clergyman  of  the  in  other  words,  are  desirous  of  eigoying  all  the  bene- 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  born  in  Elingston,  fits  and  immunities  common  to  citizens  of  each  coun- 
Ulster  Oonntv,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1791;  try,  imd  of  avoiding  all  corresponding  duties  ia  each, 

^'imI  in  KAw'Tork  nitv    MAvlfi    1ft74.      TTa  may  be  held  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  protec- 

Oiea  in  JMew    XOric  Olty,  JOay  1»,  1«74.     He  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States.    Particular  instructions 

was  of  pore  Dutch  and  Haguenot  stock,  and  of  will  be  found  on  these  questions  in  section  30  of  the 

the  best  blood  in  New  York.    He  was  a  cousin  personal  instructions  lately  issued. 

of  the  late  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.     He  'I'be  attention  of  the  department  has  also  been 

graduated  from  Union  College  in  1808,  before  ^^f^i  <>?  ^^Y^^  occasions,  to  apnUoations  for  pass- 

k4k  «.mm««1a*.a<1  i«Sa  aAVA«t#AAwif h  VAA* .   iifi«<is^^  P*'^^*  *^  foreign  countries,  founded  on  certificates  of 

he  <»>mpleted  his  seventeenth  year ;  studied  Naturalization,  which,  upon  their  face,  bear  oonclu- 

tneology  with  Kev.  Dr.  UTeltga,  OI  Scbnuuen-  givo  evidence  that  they  have  been  illegally  or  fraud- 

bnr^b,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Brodhead,  of  Rhine-  ulently  obtained.    In  such  cases  a  passport  should 

beck,  and  entered  the  first  class  of  the  Theologi-  he  refused  and  the  fraudulent  certinoate  forwarded 

cal  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in  1810,  grad-  *^  ^^  Department. 

uating  there  in  1812.    The  same  year  he  was  Relative  to  American  citizens  enlisting  in 

ordained  as  pastor  of  the  combined  congrega-  the  military  service  of  foreign  nations,  Mr. 

tions  of  Haokensack  and  Hopewell,  Datchess  Williams,  at  Peking,  writes  to  Secretary  Fish, 
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under  date  of  May  29th,  stating  the  partica-  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  aoy  such  ne^cotia- 

lare  of  a  conversation  with  the  Chinese  offi-  tionU  on  foot  or  even  in  contemplation.               ' 

•1       c     v^i.  *u^  fi^n^^i^^  ;.  *«  «.w4..»^4..  The  decisions  in  the  Alabama  case  respectinff  the 

cials,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ich  a  neutral  power  may  fumfsh  coSs  to 

They  then  inquired  if,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  a  war-ship  of  a  belligerent  have  naturally  brought 

arising  between  China  and  Japan,  Americans  who  home  to  the  German  ^ayjr  Department  a  sense  of  the 

were  eugaged  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  should  be  feebleness  of  their  position  m  foreign  seas  in  the 

killed  bj  Chinese  troops,  what  notice  would  be  event  of  a  war,  and  so  may  have  given  rise  to  the 

taken  of  it  by  their  own  Government  f  wish  for  the  possession  of  coaling-stations,  especially 

I  answered  that  all  Americans  who  entered  the  in  the  Eastern  Asiatic  seas.    But  it  does  not  change 

military  service  of  the  Japanese  did  so  at  their  own  their  general  poUcy  not  to  hold  in  foreign  aeaa  posts 

risk,  and  that  the  American  Government  would  take  that  would  but  be  new  points  for  attack  for  a  fleet 

no  notice  of  their  death  under  such  circumstances ;  in  time  of  war. 

all  persons  composing  a  hostile  force  could  only  be  ir     r**  i         i*     . 

regarded  as  enemies  by  China.  •'*"•  '^'^  replies: 

The  reply  of  Secretary  Fish,  under  date  of  WA^^^li^^^il^^Ul^u  \ 

July  29th,  was  as  follows :  Sm :  Befening  to  your  No.  662,  of  the  1 6th  ultimo, 

You  state  in  your  dispatch  that  you  had  informed  relating  to  the  £ial  denial  by  the  proper  anthorities 

certain  officials  in  this  conversation  that  the  Ameri-  of  reports  concerning  negotiations  between  Germany 

cans  entering  into  the  military  service  of  China  or  and  Denmark  respecting  the  cession  of  the  Danish 

Japan  did  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  that  the  Govern-  West  Indies,  I  have  to  request  you  to  be  watchful  in 

ment  would  take  no  notice  of  their  death  under  such  case  any  negotiation  of  that  chjuracter  should  occur, 

circumstances.    Your  snswer  goes  farther  than  the  I  am,  etc,                 HAMILTON  FISH. 

^In"SiM  ^uch^Amw^^ci"^^^            be  kiUed  in  T^^  mission  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft  to  Ber- 

battle,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  civilised  warfare,  no  lin  was  closed  during  the  year  by  his  resigna- 

notice  would  be  taken  thereof;  but  the  United  States  tion.     Mr.  J.  0.  Bancroft  Davis  was  appointed 

will  expect  that  no  unusual  or  Inhuman  punishment  minister  to  fill  the  vacancy.     The  following 

Sien*^^n"S:°b « Ih°J  {£.  "rTbTSj;.'?//.^  letter  is  the  last  official  act  of  Mr.  Bancroft: 

cording  to  the  accepted  roles  of  civilised  wsrfiire.  AxzbxojlK  Lsoatiov,  Bebuk,  June  80, 1874. 

Where  the  exercise  of  a  commission  or  the  enlist-  Sot :  My  last  act  of  public  duty  before  leaving 

ment  in  a  foreign  service  is  not  prohibited  by  law,  Berlin  shall  be  to  ask  you  to  express  to  the  President 

the  fsct  that  a  war  arises  between  the  country  in  my  grateftil  sense  of  the  honor  which  he  haa  done  me 

whose  service  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  in  the  lan^ge  which  he  used  in  granting  me  m/ 

and  another  nation,  with  which  the  United  States  are  discharge  trom  the  public  service.    X  can  receive  it 

at  peace,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  with  a  good  conscience,  for  I  have  never,  so  far  as  I 

create  an  obligation  **  to  refuse  to  serve  or  to  leave  know^  missed  an  oppoitunity  of  carrying  out  the  in- 

the  flag  thus  employed."  structions  of  the  Department,  and  promoting,  to  the 

Such  fact  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.    Giti-  best  of  my  ability ^iie  honor  and  the  welfare  of  the 

zens  of  all  nationalities  were  engaged  on  both  aides  country.    You  in  Washington  can  hardly  conceive 

during  the  rebellion,  and  such  has  frequently  been  the  degree  of  comfort  secured  to  our  German  fellow- 

tbe  case  with  European  notions.  citizens  b^  the  peaceful  security  which  they  obtain 

I  fail  to  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  exterritori-  for  their  visits  in  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  natnrali- 

ality  aflfects  the  question  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  zation.    From  10,000  to  16,000  of  them  come  yearly 

the  United  States  to  engage  in  the  service  of  foreign  to  their  mother-country  now,  without  suffering  the 

powers  when  not  prohibited  by  law,  or  that  it  be-  least  anxiety,  where  before  many  of  themj  in  order 

comes  unlawful  because  of  the  engagement  being  to  see  their  friends,  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the 

made  with  a  non-Christian  power.    China  has  not  other  side  of  the  frontier  or  come   into  Germany 

infrequently  availed  herself  of  the  services  of  Ameri-  atealthily,  running  the  risk  of  arrest  every  hour, 

cans,  as  in  the  case  of  Ward  and  Burgevine,  and  it  is  During  the  war  between  Germany  and  France, 

not  for  her  to  take  exception  against  this  Govern-  great  efforts  were  made  to  turn  the  current  of  opinion 

ment  that  it  lefUses  to  interfere  to  prevent  its  citizens  and  the  feeling  of  the  German  Government  against 

from  entering  into  foreign  military  service  which  the  United  States  on  account  of  sales  of  arms  to  one 

may  not  be  prohibited  bylaw.          '  of  the  belli|^erent8.    It  was  to  me  a  very  ^raat  source 

of  aatisfaction  that  com  plaints  were  happily  prevent- 
On  Jannary  9th  Mr.  Bancroft  writes  from  ed.    Our  happy  oodperation  in  the  San  Juan  arbitra- 
Berlin  to  Secretary  Fish,  denying  the  desire  tion  led  to  the  most  pleaaing  and  satisfactory  reanlta. 

of  the  Government  of  Germany  to  obtain  the  '^*^®  ^i  ^S"-  *1^t.'"  f^^'  ""J"  "f'"'^"  ^^v^*!^*""  ^^ 

1^1^^ A  «^G*  Tu««»«-      xi^  «•«/.  rounded  off  in  the  pleasantest  manner  the  years  of 

island  of  St.  Thomas.    He  says :  n,y  ^1^  ^^^^  ^ave  been  devoted  to  the  public  service. 

As  to  St.  Thomas,  Germany  does  not  want  it,  and  I  may  say  that  my  unsolicited  appointment  by 

would  not  accept  it  as  a  gift ;  has  no  hankering  after  Mr.  Johnson  and  my  new  commission  from  Ur.  Grant 

that  or  any  other  West  India  colony ;  from  principle  have  made  to  me  the  years  of  my  great  old  age  the 

avoids  them ;  wishes  at  most  a  coaling-station  in  flower  of  my  life. 

Asiatic  seas,  and  that  only  in  case  it  can  be  eigoyed  Tours,  etc.,             GEOKGE  BANCBOFT. 

in  security  without  being   made  a  militarv  post.  ~,                         ^  n.  t*        fui             v-l* 

This  statement  I  have  hacTofken  from  every  member  The  vagrancy  of  Itolian  children,  which  at- 

of  the  government  that  could  by  any  possibility  have  tracted  attention  in  the  United  States  during 

charge  of  any  negotiation  made  for  the  acqmsition  the  year,  has  been  made  the  snbiect  of  special 

of  territory.    They  have  said  it  to  me  over  and  over  legislation    in  the  Italian  Parliament     The 

SfMn.    This  much  m  answer  to  a  telegram  received  t*«i:««  .v.;«;«4...«  ««•  \xr^^\^i^r^,^^  +i.r.a  e^^aV.  ^r 

ght  before  kst  through  General  Schenck.  ^J^^  *^  minister  at  Washrngton  thus  speaks  of 

\     ,          ^                 ,    ,  the  law,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  Fisu: 

Again,  on  January  12th,  he  writes :  Lboatiow  ov  Italy,        > 

Further,  in  time  past  I  am  very  certain  that  the  WaamKOTOX,  Jpril  27, 1874.  f 

idea  has  never  been  entertained  on  either  the  side  Sn :  Tour  Excellency  is  aware  that  public  atten- 

of  Denmark  or  of  Germany  to  transfer  St.  Thomas  to  tion  in  the  United  States  has  for  some  time  been  se- 

tbe  latter  power.    As  to  the  present,  I  cannot  find  rionsly  occupied  with  the  subjectof  foreign  vagrancy 
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in  this  conntTT,  espeoially  that  of  cliildren,  who  are  It  will  safflce,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 

induced  by  false  promises  to  leave  their  native  land^  first,  briefly  to  state  these  general  views  of  the  Presi- 

and  who  are  sabseqnently  reduced  to  a  condition  ot  dent ;  and,  secondly,  to  show  their  spplicatlon  to  the 

the  utmost  wretchedness.    The  Italian  Parliament  several  incidents  of  this  desperate  struggle  on  the 

long  since  took  this  state  of  things  into  considera-  part  of  the  Cubans  to  acquire  independence,  and 

tion,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  suppression  of  this  of  Spain  to  maintain  her  sovereignty,  in  so  far  as 

odious  traffic.    It  has  now  just  passed  a  law  which  those  incidents  have  immediately  ^eoted  the  United 

vss  promulgated  December  21,  1878,  whereby  a  States. 

numMr  of  acts  connected  with  the  matter  are  made  Cuba  is  the  largest  insular  possession  still  retained 

criminal  offenses,  and  corresponding  penalties  are  by  any  European  power  in  America.    It  is  almost 

provided  therefor.    It  hopes  by  this  means  to  pre-  contiguous  to  the  United  States.  .  It  is  preeminently 

vent,  or  at  least  conaideraoly  to  diminish,  the  traffic  fertile  in  the  production  of  objects  of  commerce  which 

in  question.  ^         ^  "'^  "          ^  *"  '*"'"          "^ 


I  am    aware  of   the   difficulties   which  present  oially,  as  well  as  geographically,  it  is  by  nature  more 

ihemselTes  to  these  states  when  it  seems  desira-  closely  connectea  with  the  United  States  than  with 

ble  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  central  (Govern-  Spain. 

roent.    I  nevertheless  feel  confident  that  your  £x-  Civil  dissensions  in  Cuba,  and  especially  sangui- 

oellency  will  be  pleased  to  five  some  attention  to  nary  hostilities,  such  as  are  now  raging;  there,  pro- 

t)u9  subject,  in  order  to  see  ii  there  is  any  means  of  duce  effects  in  the  United  States  seooi^  in  gravity 

c->tning  to  an  agreement  in  relation  to  the  matter,  only  to  those  which  they  produce  in  Spain. 

The  Government  of  the  Bang  would  be  happy  to  take  Meanwhile  our  political  relation  to  Cuba  is  alto« 

into  serions  oonsideration  any  proposition  that  the  gether  anomalous,  seeing  that  for  any  ii^ury  done  to 

Government  of  the  United  States  might  think  proper  the  United  States  or  their  citizens  in  Cuba  we  have 

to  make  to  it,  either  for  the  adoption  of  additional  no  direct  means  of  redresa  there,  and  can  obtain  it 

aitidea  to  the  extradition  treaty  now  in  force  be-  only  by  slow  and  clrouitous  action  b^  way  of  Madrid, 

tireen  the  two  countries,  or  for  any  thing  else.  The  Captain-Gkneral  of  Cuba  has,  in  effect^  by  the 

I  have,  to  this  effect,  the  honor  to  inclose  to  your  laws  of  Spain,  supreme  and  absolute  authority  there 

Excellency  the  text  of  the  law  in  question,  and  I  beg  for  all  purposes  of  wrong  to  our  citizens ;  but  this 

you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  very  higrh  con-  Government  has  no  adequate  means  of  demanding 

stdention.                                             L.  COBTI.  immediate  reparation  of  such  wrongs  on  the  spot, 

^     .        .,                ar      r\     •  1  -0    a*  1.1  except  througn a  oonsul,  who  does  not  possess  diplo- 

Donng  tbe  year  Mr.  Darnel  JB#.  biciles  re-  matio  character,  and  to  whose  representotions,  there- 
signed  aa  minister  to  Spain,  and  Mr.  Caleb  fore,  the  Captain-General  may,  if  he  chooses^  abso- 
Onahing  was  appointed  as  bis  saocessor.  The  lutely  refuse  to  listen.  And  grievous  as  this  incon- 
instmctions  to  Mr.  Cashing  were  given  in  the  yenience  is  to  the  United  States  in  ordinary  times, 

r  II      •       i^**^«  ^ cs^^Z!l».»  "c»'2v  .  It  i«  more  intolerable  now,  seeing  that,  as  abundantly 

foUowing  letter  from  Secretary  Fish :  appears,  the  contest  in  Cuba  is  between  Peninsular 

DxPAsnnKT  ov  Statb,  )  Spaaiards  on  the  one  hand  and  native-bom  Spanish- 
Washikotok,  Februarff  6, 1874.  f  Americans  on  the  other ;  the  former  being  the  real 
Sn :  Whatever  general  instructions  you  may  need  representatives  of  Spanish  force  in  Cuba,  and  exert- 
at  the  present  time  for  your  guidance  in  representing  ing  that  force,  when  they  choose,  with  little,  if  any, 
this  Govemment  at  Madrid  nave  reference  entirely  respect  for  the  metropolitan  power  of  Spain.  The 
to  the  aetaal  state  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its  rela^  Captain-General  i^  efficient  to  injure,  but  not  to  re- 
tion  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  Spain.  dress,  and,  if  disposed  to  redress,  he  may  be  ham- 
It  is  now  more  than  five  years  since  an  or«mized  pered,  if  not  prevented,  by  resolute  opposition  on 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  assetnoled  at  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  around  him,  disobedient 
Yara,  issued  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  took  alike  to  him  and  to  the  supreme  Govemment. 
ap  anna  to  maintain  the  declaration.  The  move-  In  fine,  Cuba,  like  the  former  continental  colonies 
ment  rapidly  spread,  so  as  to  oocupjr  extensive  re-  of  Spain  in  America,  ouffht  to  belong  to  the  ffreat 
i?ions  of  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  isl-  family  of  American  republics,  with  political  ^rms 
xnd,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Spanish  Govern-  and  public  policy  of  their  own,  and  attached  to  £u- 
ment  hare  been  exerted  ineffectually  to  suppreas  the  rope  by  no  ties,  save  those  of  international  amity, 
revolution  and  reclaim  the  districts  in  insurrection  and  of  intellectual,  commercial,  and  social  inter- 
to  the  authority  of  Spain.  The  prosecution  of  the  course.  The  desire  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
-arar  on  both  sides  has  ^ivea  rise  to  Inanr  questions,  the  Cubans  is  a  natural  and  legitimate  aspiration  of 
«?rioiisly  affecting  the  interests  and  the  nonor  of  the  theirs,  because  they  are  Americans.  And  while  such 
raited  States,  which  have  become  the  subject  of  independence  is  the  manifest  exigency  of  the  politi- 
diplomatic  discussion  between  this  Govemment  and  cal  interests  of  the  Cubans  themselves,  it  is  equally 
that  of  Spain.  so  that  of  the  rest  of  America,  including  the  United 

Ton  Will  receive  herewith  a  selection,  in  ohrono-  States, 

loffieal  order,  of  the  numerous  dispatches  in  this  re-  That  the  ultimate  issue  of  events  in  Cuba  will  be 

Ution  which  hare  passed  between  the  two  Govern-  its  independence,  however  that  issue  may  be  pro- 

ments.  From  these  documents  you  wUl  derive  ample  dnced,  whether  by  means  of  negotiation,  or  as  the 

information,  not  only  respecting  special  questions,  result  of  military  operations,  or  of  one  or  those  uo- 

which  have  arisen  firom  time  to  time,  but  also  respect-  expected  inddents  which  so  frequently  determine 

ing  the  general  purposes  and  policy  of  the  President  the  fate  of  nations,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.    If 

in  the  premises.  there  be  one  lesson  in  history  more  cogent  in  its 

Those  purposes  and  that  policy,  as  indicated  in  teachings  than  any  other^  it  is  that  no  part  of  Amer- 

tbe  accompaoytng  documents,  have  continued  to  be  ica,  large  enough  to  constitute  a  self-sustaining  state, 

rabsbantially  the  some  during  the  whole  period  of  can  be  permanently  held  in  fbroed  colonial  subjeo- 

these  events,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  tion  to  Europe,    uompletc  separation  between  the 

modified  by  special  circumstances,  seeming  to  im«  metropolis  and  its  colony  may  be  postponed  by  the 

part  greater  or  less  |>rominence  to  the  various  aspects  former  conceding  to  the  latter  a  greater  or  less  de- 

^*f  the  general  question,  and  thus,  without  producing  g^e  of  local  autonomy,  nearly  approaching  to  inde- 

any  cbange  of  principle,  yet.  according  to  the  par-  pendenoe.    But  in  all  cases  where  a  positive  antago- 

tiealar  emergency,  to  direct  tne  action  of  the  United  nism  has  come  to  exist  between  the  mother-country 

States.  and  its  oolonial  subjects,  where  the  sense  of  oppres- 
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aion  is  strong:1y  felt  hj  the  latter,  and  especially  what  other  possible  means,  is  one  of  the  grave  prf<l>. 

where  years  of  relentless  warfare  have  alienated  the  lems  of  the  situation,  of  hardly  less  interest  to  iLe 

parties,  one  from  another,  more  widely  than  they  United  States  than  the  independence  of  Cuba, 

are  sundered  b^  the  ocean  itself,  their  political  sep>  The  President  has  not  been  without  hope  that  all 

aration  is  inevitable.    It  is  one  of  those  condusions  these  questions  mij^ht  be  settled  by  the  spontaneous 

whioh  hsvo  been  aptly  called  the  inexorable  logic  of  act  of  Spain  herself,  she  being  more  deeply  interested 

events.                                               ^  In  that  settlement  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.    It 

Entertaining  these  views,  the  President  at  an  early  seemed  for  a  while  that  such  a  solution  was  nt  hand, 

dav  tendered  to  the  Spanish  Gk)vemment  the  good  during  the  time  when  the  Government  of  Spain  vas 

omccs  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  effect-  administered  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the 

ing  by  negotiation  the  peacoM  separation  of  Cuba  statesmenof  that  country,  or  indeed  of  Europe,  Pro6- 

from  Spain,  and  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  further  ident  Castolar.    Before  attaining  power,  he  had  an- 

effusion  of  blood  in  the  island,  ana  relieving  both  nounced  a  line  of  policv  applicable  to  Cuba,  vhioli, 

Cuba  and  Spain  from  the  calamities  and  charges  of  though  falling  short  of  the  concession  of  absolute 

a  protracted  civil  war,  and  of  delivering  the  United  independence,  yet  was  of  a  nature  to  command  the 

States  from  the  constant  hazard  of  inconvenient  com-  approbation  of  the  United  States, 

plications  on  the  side  either  of  Spain  or  of  Cuba.  "  Let  us."  he  declared,  on  a  memorable  occasion, 

But  the  well-intentioned  proffers  ofthe  United  States  "  let  us  reauce  to  formulas  our  policy  in  America, 

on  that  occasion  were  unwisely  rejected  by  Spain,  *^1.  Th«  imfMdiaU  abolUion  of  tlavtry. 

and,  as  it  was  then  alreadv  foreseen,  the  struggle  **  2.  Autonomy  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Bico  and 

has  continued  in  Cuba  with  incidents  of  desperate  Cuba,  whioh  shall  have  a  ^arliamentair  Assembly  of 

tenacity  on  the  part  of  the  Cubans,  and  of  anirry  their  own,  their  own  adnunlstration,  their  own  gov* 

fierceness  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  unparalleled  emment.  and  a  federal  tie  to  unite  them  with  Spain, 

in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare.  as  Canaaa  is  united  with  England,  in  order  that  ve 

True  it  is  that  now,  when  the  war  has  raged  for  may  found  the  liberty  of  those  states,  and  at  the 

more  than  five  years,  there  is  no  material  change  in  same  time  conserve  the  national  integrity.    I  desire 

the  military  situation.    The  Cubans  continue  to  oc-  that  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  shall  be  our 

oupy^  unsuoducd,  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  sisters,  and  I  do  not  desire  that  they  shall  be  trans- 

the  island,  with  exception  of  the  lai^er  cities  or  atlantic  Polands." 

towns,  and  of  fortifiea  points  held  by  the  govern-  I  repeat,  that  to  such  a  line  ofpolicy  as  this,  espe- 

ment,  but  their  capacity  of  resistance  appears  to  be  cially  as  it  relates  to  Cuba,  the  Unitea  States  would 

undiminished,  ana  with  no  abatement  of  their  rcso-  make  no  objection ;   nay,  they  could  accord  to  it 

lution  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  repelling  the  domi-  hearty  co()peration  and  support,  as  the  next  best 

nation  of  Spain.  thine  to  the  absolute  independence  of  Cuba. 

Meanwhue  this  condition  of  things  grows,  dajr  by  Of  course,  the  United  States  would  prefer  to  see 

day,  more  and  more  insupportable  to  the  Unitea  all  that  remains  of  colonial  America  pass  from  that 

States.    The  Government  is  compelled  to  exert  con-  condition  to  tlie  condition  of  absolute  independence 

stantly  the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  infringement  of  Europe. 

of  our  law  on  the  part  of  Cubans  purchasing  muni-  But  we  might  well  kccept  such  a  solution  of  pres- 

tions  or  materials  of  war,  or  laboring  to  fit  out  mili-  ent  ouestions  as,  while  terminating^  the  cruel  war 

tar^  expeditions  in  our  ports ;  we  are  constrained  to  whicn  now  desolates  the  island  and  disturbs  our  po- 

mamtam  a  large  naval  force  to  prevent  violations  of  litical  intercourse,  should^  primarily  and  at  the  out- 

our  sovereignty,  either  by  the  Uubans  or  the  Span-  set  abolish  the  iniquitous  institutiun  of  slavery,  and, 

iards ;  our  people  are  horrified  and  agitated  by  the  in  the  second  place,  should  place  Cuba  practically  iu 

spectacle,  at  our  very  doors,  of  war,  not  only  with  the  possession  of  herself  by  means  of  political  insti- 

all  its  ordinary  attendants  of  devastation  and  car-  tutions  of  self-government,  and  enable  her,  ^hile 

page,  but  with  accompaniments  of  barbarous  shoot-  nominallv  subj[ect  to  Spain,  yet  to  cease  to  be  the 

ing  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  their  summary  execution  victim  or  Spanish  colonial  interests,  and  to  be  capa- 

bv  military  commissions,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  ble  of  direct  and  immediate  relations  of  interests  and 

or  the  age ;  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  interposing  intercourse  with  the  other  states  of  America.  *  *  * 

continually  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens  sffainst  In  these  circumstances,  the  question  what  decision 

wrongAil  acts  ofthe  local  authorities  of  Spain  in  Cuba ;  the  United  States  shall  take  is  a  serious  and  difficuit 

and  the  public  peace  is  every  moment  subject  to  be  one,  not  to  be  determined  without  careful  coniiider- 

Interrupted  by  some  unforeseen  event,  like  tnat  which  ation  of  its  complex  elements  of  domestic  and  for- 

recently  occurred,  to  drive  us  at  once  to  the  brink  of  eign  policy,  but  the  determination  of  which  may  at 

war  with  Spain.    In  short,  the  state  of  Cuba  is  the  any  moment  be  forced  upon  us  by  occurrences  either 

one  ^at  cause  of  perpetual  solicitude  in  the  foreign  in  Spain  or  in  Cuba, 

relations  of  the  United  States.  Withal  the  President  cannot  but  regard  indrj^^n- 

While  the  attention  of  this  Government  is  fixed  on  denee^  and  emancipation,  of  course,  as  the  only  ctr- 

Cuba,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  by  the  horrors  of  tain,  and  even  the  necessary,  solution  ofthe  question 

civil  war  prevailing  there,  we  cannot  forbear  to  re-  of  Cuba.    And,  in  his  mind,  all  incidental  ouestions 

fleet,  as  well  in  the  interest  of  hnmanitv  as  in  other  are  quite  subordinate  to  those,  the  larger  objects  of 

relations,  that  the  existence  of  slave-laoor  in  Cuba,  the  United  States  in  this  respect, 

and  its  influence  over  the  feelings  and  interests  ofthe  It  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  so  far  as 

Peninsular  Spaniards,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  idl  the  we  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  quc.«tion#, 

calamities  which  now  afflict  the  island.    Except  in  this  Government  is  not  actuated  by  any  selfish  cr 

BrazilandlnCuba,  servitude  has  almost  disappeared  interested  motive.    The  President  does  not  medl- 

from  the  world.    Kot  in  the  Spanish-American  re-  tate  or  desire  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 

publics  alone,  nor  in  the  British  possessions,  nor  in  States,  but  its  elevation  into  an  independent  repub- 

the  United  States,  nor  in  Bussia— not  in  those  coun-  lie  of  freemen,  in  harmony  with  ourselves  and  iritli 

tries  alone,  but  even  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa  herself—  the  other  repunlics  of  America, 

the  bonds  ofthe  slave  have  been  struck  off,  and  per-  You  will  understand,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of 

sonal  freedom  is  the  all  but  universal  rule  and  public  the  United  States  in  reference  to  Cuba  at  the  present 

law,  at  least  to  the  nations  of  Christendom.    It  can-  time  is  one  of  expectancy,  but  with  positive  and 

not  long  continue  in  Cuba,  environed  as  that  island  fixed  convictions  as  to  the  duty  of  the  United  States 

is  by  communities  of  emancipated  slaves  in  the  other  when  the  time  or  emergency  of  action  shall  arrive. 

West  India  Islands  and  in  the  United  States.  When  it  shall  arrive,  you  will  receive  specific  in- 

Whether  it  shall  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  voluntary  structions  what  to  do.    Meantime,  instructed  as  you 

act  of  the  Spanish  Government,  by  domestic  violence,  now  are  as  to  the  intimate  purposes  of  the  OoTem- 

or  by  the  success  of  the  revolution  of  Yara,  or  by  ment,  you  are  to  act  in  coniormlty  therewith  in  tl« 
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absence  of  any  spedfio  instraotions,  and  to  oomport  leges,  and  their  joarnalism,   would  cost  not 

youjwlftccordinglyinallTouroom^^  less  than  $25,000.    The  subject  was  laid  on  the 

iDterooQ»e,omoialorunoffloial|WithperBOD8orpub-  f^u\^ 

In  coDoloftlon,  it  remains  to  be  eaid  that,  in  ao-  ^^^  report  of  the  Board  of  Missions  present- 

oordADce  with  the  eatablished  policy  of  the  United  ed  an  encouraging  riew  of  the  work  of  the 

State*  in  such  cases,  as  exempliflod  in  the  many  year  just  passed  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Nebraska, 

changM  of  government  in  France  during  the  laat  ^chigan,  Indiana,  Kanaas,  Illinois,  Virginia, 

eighty  years,  and  m  the  Mexican  Bepubho  since  the  Txr^*^s!L:«;«    Tyl^Z^i^' ^T^S\r    i  **ri  i 

time  of  its  flwt  recognition  by  us,  anid  in  other  oases  ^^}  Virginia,  PennsylvMiia,  New  York,  Col- 

vhieh  hsTe  occurred  in  Europe  and  America,  you  orado^  Wisoonsin,  and  Missonn.      Sixty-four 

vill  iireaent  your  credentials  to  the  persona  or  au-  new    places    had    been   visited,  thirty-seven 

thorities  whom  you  may  And  m  the  actual  exercise  churches  organized,  288  weak  churches  helped, 

of  the  executive  power  of  Spain.  ^^97  p^^J^  ^^^  ^  ^^  churches,  and  the 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.     The   General  sum  of  $64^045.97  contributed  to  the  purposes 
Chriitian  Mmionary  Convention  met  at  Oin-  of  the  board.    The  boud  represented  that  a 
ciimati,  Ohio,  October  20th.    About  six  hun-  chief  obstacle  to  their  more  complete  success 
dred  delegates  were  present ;  Isaac  Essett  was  lay  in  a  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
choeen  president.    A  quarter-centennial  ad-  authorized  donors  to  disburse  their  own  con- 
dress  was  delivered  by  W.  K.  Pendleton,  in  tributions^    The  operation  of  this  rule  was  re- 
which  was  given  an  histories]  sketch  of  the  garded  by  the  board  as  such  as  practically  to 
coDTention.  Progress  was  reported  by  the  gen-  destroy  "church  codperation,"  and  they  rec- 
eral  secretary  in  the  organization  of  Sunday-  ommended  such  amendment  as  would  obviate 
schools  in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  its  objectionable  features.    The  board  advised 
Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Yir-  that  some  measure  be  adopted  by  which  the 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  State  treasurers  should  be  enabled  to  pay 
and  Michigan.     Seventy-five  Sunday-schools  regularly  whatever  may  be  due  to  the  general 
had  been  organized  in  Kentucky  since  Novem-  board ;  that  each  county  in  a  State  be  made  a 
ber,  1873.    A  normal  Sunday-school  institute  district,  with  an  advisory  committee  of  three 
had  been  held  in  Ohio,  and  a  great  Sunday-  to  promote  Sunday-school  institutes,  to  make 
school  convention  in  Indiana.    The  committee  provision   for   churches  desiring   ministerial 
to  whom  the  report  of  the  general  secretary  labor,  to  hold  mass  meetings,  to  see  that  con- 
was  referred,  recommended  that  his  work  be  tributions   are   promptly  forwarded   to   the 
oontiuaed,  and  that  each  State  desiring  his  ser-  general  board,  and  to  act  as  a  medium  of  corn- 
vices  be  asked  to  become  responsible  for  the  munication   between   the  county  and   State 
ezpeose  of  the  work  done  within  its  bounds,  boards.    The  convention  instructed  the  gen- 
An  essay  was  read  on  the  subject  of  home  eral  board  to  establish  one  or  more  foreign 
missions;  it  elicited  a  general  discussion:  the  missions.     A  meeting  of  women  was  held 
conviction  was  expressed  that  efforts  should  during  tlie  session  of  the  convention  at  which 
be  made  to  furnish  the  churches  with  better  a  "Woman's  Christian  Missionary  Society  "was 
pastoral  care,  to  give  assistance  to  weak  and  organized.    Delegates  were  present  from  nine 
declining  churches,  to   look  more    carefully  States.    The  announcement  was  made  that  the 
after  the  freedmen,  to  secure  the  preaching  of  society  started  with    a  fund  of  $391  in  its 
the  gospel  to  the  foreign  population  coming  treasury.    A  formal  reception  was  given  it  by 
into  the  country,  and  to  build  up  the  cause  of  the  convention,  when  addresses  were  made  by 
the  denomination  in  the  cities.    The  general  Mrs.  Goodwin  on  the  "  Undeveloped  Talent  of 
b-jard  were  instructed  by  the  convention :  1.  the  Church,"  and  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pearre  on 
To  employ  four  evangelists  to  work  wherever  "  Woman's  Board  Missions."    The  convention 
the  board  might  suggest.  2.  To  endeavor  to  gave  recognition  and  approval  to  the  new  so- 
receive  and  appropriate  moneys  as  follows :  to  ciety,  and  pledged  cooperation  with  it.     A 
the  establishment   of  missions    among   the  committee  who  had  been   commissioned  to 
freedmen,  $3,000 ;    for   the  Bible-school    at  bear  the  friendly  greetings  of  the  convention 
I-oaisville,  Ky.,  $1,000 ;   for  missions  in  Ne-  to  the  General  Conference  of  Free-will  Baptists 
braska,  $2,000  ;  for  missions  in  Kansas,  $2,000.  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  made  a  report  of  their 
3.  To  have  personal  appeals  for  funds  made  proceedings.     The  Rev.  C.  M.  Graham,  of 
tbroQgh  the  correspondmg  secretary,  and  to  Chicago,  visited  the  convention  as  a  fraternal 
appoint  such  other  agents  as  may  be  necessary  delegate  from  the   Free-will   Baptists.      He 
to  promote  the  foregoing  objects.    The  com-  asked  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
loittee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  fer  with  a  similar  committee  of  that  denomi- 
the  General  Convention  to  make  arrangements  nation  on  the  subject  of  union.    He  represent- 
to  hare  the  Disciples  of  Christ  appropriately  ed  that  the  Free-will  Baptists  were  quite  fa- 
repreaented  at  the  celebration  of  the  oenten"  vorable  to  union.    A  committee  of  conference 
ni&l  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  on  the  subject  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
in  1876,  reported  that  to  set  forth  in  a  proper  five  members. 

nianner  the  various  features  which  it  would  be  The  general  annual  meeting  of  the  churches 

desirable  to  have  represented  on  the  part  of  of  the  Disciples  of  Christy  in  England^  8coU 

the  Disciples,  embracing  their  literature,  their  land^  Ireland^  and  Wales^  took  place  August 

bistory,  tJie  statistics  of  their  churchea,  col-  11th,  at  Carlisle.    The  reports  of  the  stations 
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were   inoomplete.      Eighty-two    out  of  one  Taking  into  oonsideraUon  the  expense  involved  in 

hundred  and  nine    churches   made    returns,  the  comprehenBive  plan  before  referred  to,  and  eu- 

Sucty-one  churches  reported  an  increa-.  of  ^itt^iX^tH'^'^^^^ii^^rZX 

one  hondrea  and  twenty-mne  members  smce  a  vicious  method  of  letting  contracts  for  this  work, 

1878.    The  treasurer's  statement  showed  his  viz.,  without  competition  open  to  the  public;  find 

receipts  to  have  been  £818  18«.  6^.  and  his  ex-  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  board  resulted  in 

expenditures  £981  16«.  44.  ^^i?  P*y°^?5V^  an  increased  price  over  and  above 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.    In  January,  ^ompeSh^rbeenL^^^^^ 

petitions  were  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  After  the  passage  ofthe  loan  act  of  i4/)00,000.tbe 

the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Bepresent-  Board  of  Public  works  invited  proposals  an^  bids 

atives,  agned  by  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  ^^^  ^<>*  ^  ^«  ^^^^  ^  pursuance  ot  said  plan,  and 

Columbia,  praying  that  an  investigation  into  ??,*^**>1'  of  September  opened  all  these  vsriouj 

2i.       xsf  •     ^  ^  xl'*  t\'  r  •  X  "*»^«»*«6"«"'**  "*^  ^j^g    giving  notice  afterward  to  the  bidders  that 

the  atrairs  of  the  District  be  ordered.    The  none  of  the  bids  would  be  accepted,  but  that  the 

chief  cause  of  complaint  was  directed  against  board  would  fix  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  various  class- 

the  action  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  ca  of  work,  and  let  eontnota  at  their  discretion,  upon 

had  entered  upon  an  extensive  system  of  pub-  ?»"  »^«  o?  ^^^f^^'  ?^\  ""Pf ^®^  ??  ^'^  ^**' 

M^  ;m«^»^,T/>».^n4>a  «rk:o.v  -T«-  \.^J^^^  A««Jr«i»i  favoritism  m  the  letting  of  contracts,  and  for  a  sys- 

lic  improvements  which  was  bringing  financial  ^^^  ^f  brokerage  in  contracts  which  was  demomlii- 

embarrassments  upon  the  Distnct,  and  gnev-  ing  in  its  results,  bringing  into  the  lUt  of  contract- 

ous  burdens  upon  the  inhabitants.    It  was  ftir-  ors  a  class  of  people  unaccustomed  to  perform  the 

ther  alleged  that  the  proceedings  of  the  board  ▼o'k  re<imredj  and  enabling  legitimate  contractore 

had  been  attended  with  irregularities  and  cor-  f^RY«^?f  P"^A^*?^ 

•»♦  *v.»^4.*  m  the  opmion  or  your  committee,  was  the  beginning 

rupt  practices.                                                 ^  of  nearfy  all  the  irreguhirities  disclosed  in  the  testf- 

Congress  proceeded  at  once  to  appomt  a  monv  in  the  letting  of  contracts.   Any  system  which 

joint  committee,  consisting  of  Senators  Thur-  would  enable  an  adventurer  to  oome  from  a  distant 

man  and  Boutwell  (the  latter,  in  consequence  ®*^yA*^^'x.!S^^*  "f°^®  ^'  *  contracting  firm,  make 

of  illness,  was  succeeded  by  Senator  Allison).  P'°^*"  of  fifty  cents  per  yard  to  any  penwn  havmg, 

J  \r  ^      ^x        _r   \tt.i          w  vi  f^^**yf  or  supposed  to  have,  influence  With  the  board,  where- 

and  Messrs.  Stewart,   Wilson,  Hubbell,  Bass,  bra  paving  contract  could  be  secured,  and,  after  pcr- 

Jewett,  and  Hamilton,  of  the  House  of  Bepre-  ststent  efiort^  succeed  in  securing  a  contract,  and 

sentatives.    The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  actually  binding  hia  prmcinala,  the  contractors,  to 

was  held  on  February  11th,  and  on  the  5th  of  P»y  f^^  for  a  contract  ot  aoo,eoo  yards  of  pave- 

iLr^.^-u  ♦!,«  :««^»4.{»««.:rv«  — -  k^^...       a  *!*«-  ^-.  ment,  after  an  effort  of  five  months  to  secure  it,  the 

March  the  investigation  was  begun.    After  an  gross'amount  to  be  received  being  only  about  |f 00,- 

immense  amount  of  testimony  had  been  taken,  coo,  in  its  nature  must  be  vicious,  and  ought  to  be 

a  report  was  made  on  the  16th  of  June.    The  oondenmed. 

committee  reached  the  following  conclusion :  The  committee  called  attention  to  discrep- 

V  ,^  *  .  .  XI.  *.  *v  ..  ancles  in  tlie  measurements  for  work  done  as 
Your  committee  are  of  opimon  that  the  present  _„j«  v^  „«  -^««,'«^««  .^^^c^*^^  v—  *v«  ^^« 
embarrassments  of  this  D&trict,  and  the  serious  ™!»^®  ^^T  an  engineer  appomted  by  the  corn- 
complications  which  now  environ  its  finances  and  mittee  contrasted  with  those  certified  to  by 
affairs.areprimarily  chargeable  to  the  attempt  early  the  board,  and  criticised  the  absolute  power 
made  by  the  authorities  placed  over  it  to  inaugurate  vested  in  the  vice-president.  Shepherd,  and 

?rfK^^!^mnW?.i*?n^M  ^0  the  recklcss  manner  in  which  the  fonc- 
to  be  completed  m  a  brief  space  of  time,  which  a*  r  x  j  j'a  i.  j  v 
ought  to  have  required  for  its  completion  several  **®°*  ^^  treasurer  and  auditor  had  been  per- 
years.  formed.  The  committee  ^'  unanimously  arrived 
A  system  of  improvements,  covering  more  than  a  at  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  form  of 
hundred  miles  of  streets,  contemplating  a  system  of  government  of  the  District  is  a  failure :  that 
sewerage  and  of  other  expenditures  which  were  to  f*.  j^  f^^  cnmhrona  and  tno  ftTnansivA  •  that  the 
extend  over  almost  every  street  and  avenue  in  the  "  ^*  ^^  cumDrous  ana  too  expensive ,  tnat  tue 
cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  as  well  as  of  POwers  and  relations  of  its  several  departments 
the  roads  in  the  county,  and  to  be  undertaken  at  a  ftre  so  ill-defined  that  limitations  intended  by 
single  stroke,  without  the  preliminary  organization  Congress  to  apply  to  the  whole  government 
of  the  various  details  of  engineering  work,  and  plats,  gj-e  construed  to  limit  but  one  of  its  depart- 
plans,  and  estimates,  m  a  community  situated  as  was  ,„««i.o  ,  ♦!,«♦  :*  4„  ^««*;««  x^  .,-.a:^:»«4.  ^«ft. 
this  at  the  time,  coild  not  well  be  otherwise  than  °^®^^/J  ^^^^^^  ^f  wantmg  in  suflScient  safe- 
pernicious.  It  made  but  little  difference  in  some  re-  ^ard  against  maladministration  and  the  crea- 
spects  what  plan  of  letting  contracts  was  adopted ;  tion  of  indebtedness ;  that  the  system  of  taxa- 
any  plan  under  these  circumstances  would  have  been  tion  it  allows  opens  a  door  to  great  inequiditj 

Jr^tf^feoa^''of«^ri^»We*^^^^  ^^  injustice,  and  is  whoUyuiBufficient  to  Be- 

the  execution  of  this  plan  of  improvements  which,  ^"®  the  prompt  coUection  of  taxes;  and  that 

as  it  was  originally  designed.  Involved  the  expend!-  "^o  remedy  short  of  its  abolition  and  the  sub- 

ture  of  not  less  tlian  $6,000,000,  it,  IVom  one  cause  or  stitution  of  a  simpler,  more  restricted  and 

another,  so  changed  and  enUa-ged  the  plan  as  to  in-  economical  government  will  suflSce." 

volve  ail  expenditure  of  $18,000,000  instead,  it  is  not  ^g  ^he  se^ion  of  Congress  was  near  ite  dose, 

surprising  that  we  find  that  the  difficulties  and  em-  xi.              o^ootv"  v*  «y vu(^^  wp  dt  w>  uuiw  **«  ^^vo^, 

barrassments  which  might  be  expected  to  attend  the  *"®  committee  recommended  the  appointment 

lesser  scheme  were  proportionately  increased ;  and  of  a  commission  to  manage  the  aflfairs  of  the 

while  jouT  committee  join  in  the  genersd  expression  District  under  limited  and  restrained  powers ; 

of  gratification  at  beholding  the  improved  condition  ^nd  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 

of  the  national  capital,  the  embellishments  and  a^tA^^  o  ^^^  r^^r^^  ^f  »^»A««»<,.r.4-  »^  -k^  ^nK. 

adomments  everywLre'  visible,  they  cannot  but  ^®.!1®^  *  °®7  ^^^^^  of  government  to  be  snb- 

condemn  the  methods  by  which  this  sudden  and  niitted  to  Congress  at  its  next  session, 

rapid  transition  was  secured.  In  accordance,  with  this  recommendation,  a 
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bill  WAS  passed  bj  Congress,  and  approved  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  committee, 

June  20th,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  ^^,  H^«  ^T^®^  no  share  of  its  attention,  except 

«^»««.:o«nvLr^  4.^  ^i^A  ««  «v^  r^!:.;^  ^^  4-\.^  *s  *<>  *^®  Pohce  Court,  m  regard  to  which  certain 

commissioners  to  wmd  np  the  affairs  of  the  provisions  are  made  with  the  view  of  efficiency  and 

District,  and  of  a  committee  comprising  two  dispatoh  in  the  transaction  of  its  business.    Tlie 

Senators  and  two  members  of  the  House,  to  establishment  of  a  iiunicipal  Court  is  also  proyided 

prepare  a  suitable  form  of  permanent  govern-  for,  having  exclusive  civil  jurisdiction  of  matters 

ment.    The  report  of  the  committee  was  sub-  noncognlzable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  thus 

•1^  J  ^  ^  *wiw«w  VA  <.uv  wuMut vnv^  TTc»  oi.^  superseding  the  office  and  jurisdiction  of  said  jus- 

mitted  to  Congress  December  7th,  through  the  tioes ;  and  m  addition  thereto  it  is  provided  that  any 

chairman,  Senator  Morrill.    The  plan  sabmit-  Jud^  of  said  Municipal  Court  mav,  under  such  reg- 

ted  was,  that  Congress  shoold  exercise  that  ulations  as  may  be  prescribed  bv  tne  Supreme  Court 

exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  with  of  the  Distajct,  be  designated  by  the  Ohief-Justice 

»u:«K  :♦  i-  IL»o..«.«.4  v«.  ♦!,«  no.,.<.4.{4-r.4>;^«.    ^^A  of  said  court  to  hold  a  term  and  sessions  of  the  Po- 

which  It  IS  invested  by  the  Constitution,  and  ^^  q^^  ^^^y^  ^^e  view  of  facilitatmg  the  business 

provide  for  the  general  superintendence  of  its  therein. 

afTairs,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  through  I^ovislon  is  made  for  the  assessment  and  oollec* 

officers  and  agents  directly  amenable  to  the  su-  tion  of  a  tax  upon  the  real  and  personal  estates  of 

Dram  A  ATAtf^ntivA  unthAritv  nf  tha  TTnitpd  AtAtAn  ^^^  mhabitanta  of  the  District,  except  such  as  are  ex- 

preme  executtve  aotnonty  ot  tne  u  nitea  »tates.  ,    ^      ^  ^^^  supposed  medfum  rate  of  $2  on 

The  form  of  government  recommended  by  the  the  $100,  the  valuation  Yor  such  taxation  being  the 
committee  was  as  follows :  true  value  thereof,  as  upon  sjust  appraisement  be- 
As  to  a  frame  of  government,  observing  their  In-  ^ween  debtor  and  creditor.  The  assessors  are  to  be 
stniction  and  the  constitutional  Umitatxons  on  the  appointed  by  the  regents,  and  may  be  by  them  re- 
wpointing  power,  and  having  regard  to  proper  effi-  moved  for  cause.  The  taxes  are  to  be  payable  to  the 
aency  ofidnainiatration  and  of  offloUl  responsibility,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  District,  col- 
tUe  t^mmittee  have  deemed  it  necessary  u>  make  the  loo*«d  by  Wm  and  paid  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
neir  government  for  the  District  a  department  in  the  iiiy,andraU  sums  provided  for  from  any  souroe  what- 
Goveroment  of  the  United  States  stnotly  Umited  to  •;«' •^♦o.,^  wllected  «id  paid  mto  the  Treasury 
the  affidn  of  said  District.  At  the  head  of  thU  de-  ©^  ^^^  Umted  Sutes  m  Uke  manner,  and  all  pay- 
partment  shall  be  a  board  of  general  control,  desig-  ments  for  salaries  and  compensations  and  for  other 
uatcd  "  a  Board  of  Rejrents,*'  of  three  persons,  to  be  ly^o;*;  •»'®  ^o  be  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
hppointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  tJnfted  States  upon  appropriations  by  Congress,  and 
tiiate,  with  a  oertain  tenure  of  office,  and  removable  •}}  vouchere  and  aocounts  are  to  be  audited  by,  and 
ooly  for  caoae,  who  are  to  exerdae  the  chief  execn-  -U  wanants  and  requisitions  we  to  pass  under  the 
tire  authority,  always  acting  as  a  public  body  and  ??ntrol  of,  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
with  limited  and  defined  powore.  Within  this  de-  United  States.  ^  ^  ,^  .  ,  ., 
partment  and  subject  to  its  supervision  are  distinct  -^^°5«*1  "Ports  are  to  be  made  by  the  regents  to  tlie 
subdivisions  of  bureaus,  the  head  of  each  of  which  President,  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress  with  a  par- 
is  a  Board  of  Cooperative  Control,  whose  duties  and  ticular  statement  of  the  pnbho  service  for  the  past 
P)*c«  are  also  defined,  and  whose  doinga  are  open  l^}}^/  appUoation  made  of  all  public  moneys,  with 
to  proper  inspection.  These  boards  are  appomted  detaded  statements  of  the  expense  of  each  bureau 
by  the  regents,  except  as  to  the  Board  of  Education,  "»«*  separate  office  of  said  government, 
a  Dortion  of  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  elected  ««  .  ,^,.  ^*  av  t\s-a-:  «.  ^^  n  i  — u« 
hv  the  inhabitanU.  and  except,  also,  as  to  the  Bureau  ,  The  net  debt  Of  the  Distnct  Of  Colnmbin, 
<^iPublio  Works,  the  head  of  which  is  to  be  detailed  less  securities  on  hand  and  available,  was  thas 
by  the  President  from  the  Enffineer  Corps  of  the  reported  by  President  Grant  in  his  annnal  mes- 
army,  have  a  certain  tenure  of  office,  and  are  re-  gg^e  at  the  openmff  of  Congress:  Bonded  debt 
m.Yable  by  the  regents  for  cause.  They  relate  to  ^^  .  ^  j^"^,  j  ^^^P  $8,883,940 :  8.65 
an  J  embnce  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  District,  «»"^'*  l/*iv*  wv^j  *,  *wi-x,  ▼"»""")  *'*y»  "•"" 
etcept  anch  as  falls  underthe  executive  departments  bonds,  aot  of  Congress,  June  20,  1874,  $2,088,- 
andthe  courts,  and  are  denominated  the  Boards  of  168.78;  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  $4,- 
Uealth,  Education,  Police,  ExcUe,  PubUo  Works,  770,688.46 ;  total,  $16,742,667.61— less  special 

^w'. J5?4i?°^^i^"^'v     V    .      /I              *      V  improvement  assessments  chargeable  to  private 

With  the  view  of  rclievrng  Congress  of  embar-  ^^«.«^„  :«  a^^^„.  ^f  «^«.  a^^^^a  »»<«:.f«  «««v 

ra^siuff  details  of  stricUy  municipal  atairs,  it  has  been  Property  in  excess  of  Miy  demand  agamst  such 

thought  desirable  to  present  a  framework  of  gov-  assessments,  $1,614,064.87 ;  less  Chesapeake  & 

«mment  that  oould  be  administered  with  as  infro-  Ohio  Canal  bonds,  $76,000,  and  Washington 

qient  appeids  to  its  authority  aM  the  nature  of  the  ^  Alexandria  Railroad  bonds,  $69,000 ;    in 

cise  would  ^low.    To  aocompUshthisitwas  neces-  ^^e  hands  of  the  fflnking-ftind,  $1,748,064.37, 

:So!?tyT/S  ::t:^^iSf'diull21^\^^^^^^^  leaving  tiie  actual  debt,1ess  sill  issejs,  $18,1 

manner  of  exereiaing  authority,  and  aocording]^  the  994,618.24.      In  addition  to  this,   there  are 

latter  conrsa  has  been  adopted,  and,  the  committee  claims  preferred  against  the  government  of 

trust,  will  be  found  to  have  secured  thereby  a  de-  the  District  amounting  in  the  estimated  aggre- 

Mrahle  pubUcity  of  official  action,  certainly  as  to  ^  reported  by  the  Board  of  Audit  to  $8,147,- 

raethod, responsibiUty  for  abuses,  efficiency  in  the  SoIr^\r*^i     vj  u  ItT    ^    v*«.»***iwuv^w,xTri, 

public  iervfoe,  and  protection  to  individual  rights.  ^87.48,  of  which  the  greater  part  will  proba- 

Aothoiifey  to  make  suitable  and  necessary  ordinances  bly  be  rejected.    This  sum  can  with  no  more 

and  reguatAons  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Con-  propriety  be  included  in  the  debt  account  of 

ereas  has  been  conferred  upon  those  charged  with  ^he  District  government  than  can  the  thou- 

InS.JSS'i'^VI^eTvTr^oX"     '^^  ^^^^  ^^  c5«™  against  the  General  Govern- 

iQveresvS  are  lUEeiy  co  require.  .  ,      ,     .    -    r°             _.,         u  -i.         a»       i 

The  militia  system  has  been  revived,  and  a  limit-  ment  be  included  as  a  portion  of  the  national 
ed  and  comparatively  inexpenaive  force  provided  debt,  but  the  ag^egate  sum  thus  stated  in- 
fer, deemed  adequate,  however,  to  any  demands  for  eludes  something  more  than  the  funded  debt 
iu  service  which  my  be  Miticipated.  chargeable  exclusively  to  the  District  of  Co- 
J^J""^';^.  Si  l^et  Wi"  ie^^n^rt  S5  InmbTa.  THe  act  of  cLgress  of  June  28, 1874, 
IocaI  eontrol,  are  not  deemed  necessarily  to  IkU  contemplates  an  apportionment  between  the 
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were    inoomplete.      Eighty- two    ont  of  one  Taking  into  oonsideraUon  the  expense  involved  in 

hundred  and  nine    churches   made   returns,  the  comprehensive  pkn  before  reterred  to,  and  en- 

g;^4^^  ^«A   ^\.^m»\.^«  ^^^r>.^^A  ^^  ;.«/.i./^«<iA   ^^  larged  a«  stated,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  tbit 

Sixty-one  churches  reported  an  increase  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^pted  an  erroneous  and,  inlu  regults, 

one  hunared  and  twenty-nine  memberB  since  a  vicious  method  of  letting  contracts  for  this  work, 

1878.    The  treasurer's  statement  showed  bis  viz.,  without  competition  open  to  the  public;  and 

receipts  to  have  been  £813  18«.  6d.  and  his  ex-  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  board  resulted  in 

expenditures  £931  16#.  4d.  ^\°  payment  of  an  increased  price  over  and  above 

Wj^T^rrvr  {\v  nnVmrRT  A       t«  T«««««r  ^^^^  "^^^^^  ^*^«  ^^^  V^^  "  open,  fair,  and  free 

DISTKIOT  OF  OOLUM.BIA.     In  January,  competition  had  been  invited. 

petitions  were  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  After  the  passage  of  the  loan  act  of  |4/}00,000.tbe 

the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Represent*  Board  of  Public  worka  invited  proposals  ancT  bids 

atives,  signedi  by  the  citizens  of  the  DUtrict  of  ^o'  ^o*  *<>  ^^^^^one  in  purtuanee  of  aaid  pkn,  and 

Columbia,  praying  that  an  investigation  into  S^ds^^A^ng^^or^^^^^^^^         tt  tdleiTbS 

the  affairs  of  the  Distnot  be  ordered.    The  none  of  the  bids  would  be  accepted,  but  that  tie 

chief  cause  of  complaint  was  directed  against  board  would  fix  a  soede  of  prices  for  the  various  dsss- 

the  action  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  e».of  work,  and  let  contnota  at  their  discretion,  npon 


embarrassments  upon  the  District,  and  gnev-  ing  in  its  results,  bringing  into  the  list  of  contract- 

ous  burdens  upon  the  inhabitants.    It  was  fhr-  ors  a  dass  of  people  unaocustomed  to  perform  the 

ther  alleged  that  the  proceedings  of  the  board  ''o*  required^  and  enabling  legitimate  contractors 

had  been  attended  with  irregularities  and  cor-  ^  Sf  ^  ^W  P"««»  ^  <>'<*«'  to  secure  contracts,  and, 

u•»^«^  »/««^  «»wvux««v*  VTAVA.  «AA«e  «M«M«»  Au^Avv*  m  tho  OPmion  of  vour  committce,  was  tfac  begiDniDe 

rupt  practices.                                                ^  of  nearly  all  the  irregukritiea  disclosed  in  the  tcsti- 

Congress  proceeded  at  once  to  appomt  a  mony  in  the  letting  of  contracts.   Any  system  which 

joint  committee,  consisting  of  Senators  Thur-  would  enable  an  adventurer  to  come  from  a  distant 

man  and  BoutweU  (the  latter,  in  consequence  o^'yAftndi^hi  the  name  of  a  contracting  firm,  make 

of  iUness,  was  succ^d^  by  Senator  Aji^n).  g^sfed^^^hre^^^^^^^^ 

and  Messrs.  Stewart,   Wilson,  Hubbell,  Bass,  by  a  paving  contract  could  be  aecured,  and,  after  per- 

Jewett,  and  Hamilton,  of  the  House  of  Bepre-  siatent  e^rt^  aucoeed  in  securinff  a  contract,  and 

sentatives.    The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  ectually  bindmg  hia  principals,  the  contractors,  to 

was  held  on  February  11th,  and  on  the  5th  of  P»y  f^^  ^''^%'^''^f  ""^  200,000  yards  of  pave- 

xr««^i.  *i.«  ;,.„^««:»«4.:»»  «r  J-  Yv^»..,«       a  ^4.^^  ««  ment,  after  an  effort  of  five  months  to  secure  it,  the 

March  the  investigation  was  begun.     After  an  gross  amount  to  be  received  being  only  about  $700,- 

mamense  amount  of  testimony  had  been  taken,  000,  in  ita  nature  must  be  vicious,  and  ought  to  be 

a  report  was  made  on  the  16th  of  June.    The  oondenmed. 

committee  reached  the  following  conclusion :  The  committee  called  attention  to  discrep- 

^              .^^            if      .  .      XV  *.  ^1.             X  ancies  in  tlie  measurements  for  work  done  as 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  ^„j^  v^  ««  «««;«^a«  ^^^^i^*^^a  v—  ♦v*  *^w. 

embarrassments  of  this  D&trict,  and  the  serious  ™?,^«  ^^  »^  engineer  appointed  by  the  com- 

complioatAons  which  now  environ  its  finances  and  niittee  contrasted  witn  tnose  certified  to  by 

affairs,  are  primarily  chargeable  to  the  attempt  early  the  board,  and  criticised  the  absolute  power 

made  by  the  authoritiea  placed  over  it  to  inaugurate  vested  in  the  vice-president,  Shepherd,  and 

o  comprehensive  and  costly  Bystem  of  improvementj  ^Iso  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  func- 

to  be  completed  In  a  brief  space  of  time,  which  4.:^^^  ^c  x,«««„«^«  *«j  ««<a:4.^«  \.^a  u^^«  ^^, 

ought  to  have  required  for  its  completion  several  ?<>^  ?  treasurer  and  auditor  had  been  per- 

years.  formed.  The  committee  **  unanimously  arrived 

A  system  of  Improvements,  covering  more  than  a  at  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  form  of 

hundred  miles  of  streets,  oontemphitinff  a  system  of  government  of  the  District  is  a  failure :  that 

:XTv^1al",?er^T^J7n'd:^l?u,'K  it  is  too  cmnbrons  and  too  expensive;  thatthe 

Cities  of  Washinjfton  and  Georgetown,  as  well  as  of  powers  and  relations  of  its  several  departments 

the  roads  in  the  county,  and  to  be  undertaken  at  a  are  so  ill-defined  that  limitations  intended  by 

sinjfle  stroke,  without  the  proUmlnary  organization  Congress  to  apply  to  the  whole  government 

of  the  various  detaUs  of  engineering  work,  and  phits,  aje  construed  to  limit  but  one  of  its  depart- 

plans,  and  estimates,  m  a  community  situated  as  was  ^^«i.o  .   ♦i^o*  u  ;<>  ^ran^-t^^  ;«  «t^A;a*.f  ^ofii 

this  at  the  time,  coild  not  well  be  otherwise  than  °^®°Jf  5   ^^^\  ^^  "  wanting  in  suflBcient  safe- 

pernicious.    It  made  but  little  difference  in  some  re-  gnard  egamst  maladministration  and  the  crea- 

spects  what  plan  of  letting  contracts  was  adopted ;  tion  of  indebtedness ;  that  the  system  of  taxa- 

any  plan  under  these  chrcumatances  would  have  been  tion  it  allows  opens  a  door  to  great  inequalitj 

fSa?'l,t!f^f^''%  And  in  contemplrtlon  of  the  fact  ^nd  injustice,  and  is  wholly  insufficient  to  se- 

that,  when  the  Board  of  Public  Works  entered  upon  ^„.^  ^1^^  ^«™^*  «^n«*f,*«-^*^?  ♦^^^a .  -v*;!  ♦>»«* 

the  execution  of  this  plan  of  improvements  which,  <^^®  the  prompt  ooUection  of  taxes;  and  that 

as  it  was  originally  designed,  involved  the  expendl-  no  remedy  short  of  its  abolition  and  the  sub- 

ture  of  not  less  than  $6,000,000,  it,  iVom  one  cause  or  stitution  of  a  simpler,  more  restricted  and 

another,  so  changed  and  enUrged  the  plan  as  to  in-  economical  government  will  suffice." 

l:?Jn^,"?irtC  wiTnf  t  w^Z'Tffl^^^  As  the  session  of  Congress  was  near  ito  close, 
surpnsinff  tnat  we  nnd  that  the  difficulties  and  em-  .i_  ...  j  j  ^i.  '  j^  ^«* 
barrassments  which  might  be  expected  to  attend  the  *°®  committee  recommended  the  appointorat 
lesser  scheme  were  pro^rtlonately  increased ;  and  of  a  commission  to  manage  the  afifain  of  the 
while  ^our  committee  join  in  the  general  expression  District  under  limited  and  restrained  powers ; 
of  gratiflcioion  at  beholdinjr  the  improved  condition  gnd  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
of  the  national  capital,  the  embellishments  and  ^^^-^  «  «^„  ^•^w,*^  ^f^  ,,^^^,^^^w^i^lr^  Ka  anlw 
adomments  every wLre'  visible,  they  cannot  but  ^^Zt^.  ^  ^^  "^^  of  government  to  be  sub- 
condemn  the  methods  by  which  this  sudden  and  i»itted  to  Congress  at  its  next  session, 
rapid  transition  was  secured.  In  accordance,  with  this  recommendation,  a 
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bill  was  passed  by  Coneress,  and  approved  within  the  soope  of  the  authority  of  the  committee, 

Jon,  m,  proWding  for  the  api^intm^t  of  "dj^"-  'pXelorrt.'^™"^^  WiSS'^^'^lS 

eommiBSioners  to  wmd  np  the  affairs  of  the  proviaions  are  made  with  the  view  of  efficiency  and 

District,  and  of  a  committee  comprising  two  dispatch  in  the  transaction  of  its  bnsiness.     The 

Senators  and  two  members  of  the  House,  to  establishment  of  a  Siunicipal  Court  is  also  proyided 

prepare  a  suitable  form  of  permanent  govern-  for,  having  exdusi^ve  civa  jurisdiction  of  matters 

Ik   Tb.  report  of  the  com^tt««  w«i  aub-  ?°°3S?'?he^fCrdUteTif'S^dtu".^ 

muted  to  Congress  December  7th,  through  the  tices ;  and  In  addition  thereto  it  is  provided  that  any 

cbaimum,  Senator  Morrill.    The  plan  submit-  Jud^e  of  said  Municipal  Court  mav,  under  such  reg- 

ted  was,  that  Congress  ahonld  exercise  that  ulations  as  may  be  preBcribed  bv  the  Supreme  Court 

exclusive  legishition  over  the  District  with  of  the  Diatarirt,  be  designated  l)y  the  Ohief^ustice 

-.1  uk  :* :-  :^..^<.«..^  w-  4.1,-.  n^^^^i*.^^,^^    ««yi  of  said  oourt  to  hold  a  tenn  and  sessions  of  the  Po- 

which  It  IS  invested  by  the  Oonstitation,  and  u^  court,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  business 

pronde  for  the  general  sapenntendence  of  its  therein. 

flf&irs,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  through  iSrovision  is  made  for  the  assessment  and  colleo- 
offioera  and  agents  directly  amenable  to  the  su-  tion  of  a  tax  upon  the  reid  and  personal  estates  of 
preme  executive  anthority  of  the  United  States.  *^«  mhabitanU  of  the  District,  except  such  as  are  ex- 
y^uAj,  ««.«vu»t*o  a%Avusmy  V*  »u^  jTT  v  Ii  *napt  by  law,  at  the  supposed  medium  rate  of  |2  on 
The  form  of  government  recommended  by  the  the  $100,  the  valuation  for  such  taxation  being  the 
committee  was  as  follows :  true  value  tiiereof,  as  upon  sjust  appraisement  be- 
Afl  to  a  frame  of  government,  observing  their  m-  twetm  debtor  and  oreditor.  The  assessors  are  to  be 
•traction  and  th«  constitutional  limitations  on  the  appointed  by  the  reffents,  and  may  be  by  them  re- 
appointing power,  and  having  regard  to  proper  efll-  "f  oved  for  cause.  The  taxes  are  to  be  payable  to  the 
cwacy  ofSdiinUtiation  and  of  offlcUl  responsibUity,  poUector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  District  col- 
t:i€  committee  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  the  lwt«d  by  Mm  and  paid  into  theUnited  States  Treas- 
new  government  for  the  District  a  department  in  the  «y » *nd  aU  sums  provided  for  tnm  any  source  what- 
OoTerament  of  the  United  States  stnoUy  limited  to  «;«5.»»  *<>.^  ^?f^^^  •??  ^"^  ^^  *^*1  Treasury 
ifa«  iffiun  of  said  District.  At  the  head  of  thia  de-  «>f  the  United  States  in  Uke  manner,  and  aU  pay- 
partmeat  shall  be  a  board  of  general  control,  desig-  ments  for  salaries  and  oompensations  and  for  other 
uat«d  "  a  Board  of  Regents,"  of  three  persons,  to  be  ETO^oj  »™  ^^  °«  ™*^«  K^J^^  Treasurer  of  the 
»ippointed  by  the  Presideit  and  oonftrmed  by  the  Unfted  States  upon  appropriations  by  Confess,  and 
S«Mte,  with  a  certain  tenure  of  office,  and  removable  all  vouchers  and  aooounts  are  to  be  audited  bv,  end 
OQljfarosDse,  who  are  to  exercUe  the  chief  execu-  all  waraujts  and  requisitions  are  to  pass  under  the 
tire  anthority,  always  acting  as  a  public  body  and  ^^^}  2f»  J^«  P«>P«'  °^<»"  ®^  ^«  Treasury  of  the 
wiib  Umited  and  defined  powers.  Within  this  de-  United  States.  .  v  *i.  .  *  *i 
pirtment  and  subject  to  its  supervision  are  distinct  ^^5«~  "P^rts  are  to  be  madeby  the  regents  to  tlie 
>ubdiTisionB  of  bureaus,  the  head  of  each  of  which  President,  to  be  trwismltted  to  Congress  with  a  per- 
il a  Bosrd  of  Cooperative  Control,  whose  duties  and  ticular  statement  of  the  pubho  service  for  the  past 
Powers  are  also  defined,  and  whose  doings  are  open  l^u^^^  application  made  of  all  pubUc  moneys,  with 
'0  proper  inspection.  These  boards  are  appointed  detailed  statements  of  the  expense  of  each  bureau 
bv  the  regents/^cept  as  to  the  Board  of  Education,  «»d  separate  ofttoe  of  said  government. 
1  portion  of  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  elected  »«^  ^  .  ,^va  ^i?  4.v^  tv:-*«««4.  ^^^  n^i ««,!.;« 
07  the  inhabitants,  and  except,  also,  as  to  the  Bureau  ,  The  net^  debt  of  the  I>i8tnct  of  Colnmbifl, 
•f  Pabllo  Works,  the  head  of  which  is  to  be  detailed  less  secnnties  on  hand  and  available,  was  thus 
^'7  the  President  from  the  Enffineer  Corps  of  the  reported  by  President  Grant  in  his  annual  mes- 
umy  have  a  certain  tenure  of  office,  and  are  re-  g^ge  at  the  openmff  of  Conffreas:  Bonded  debt 

except  anch  as  falls  under  the  executive  departments  bonds,  aot  Of  Congress,  Jnne  20,  1874,  f  2,088,- 

ud  the  courto,  and  are  denominated  the  Boards  of  168.78 ;  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  $4,- 

iioalth,  Education,  PoUoe,  ExoUe,  PubUo  Works,  770,588.45 ;  total,  $15,742,667.61— less  special 
f  irc^  and  Buildings. 


ihoofht  desirable  to  present  a  framework  of  gov-  asseasments,  91,614:,U04.S7 ;  less  unesapeaxe  6s 

emmeat  that  could  be  administered  with  aa  infre-  Ohio  Oanal  bonds,  $75,000,  and  Washington 

qnent  appeals  to  its  authori^  as  the  nature  of  the  dc  Alexandria  Railroad  bonds,  $59,000 ;    in 

c«e  would  idlow.    To  aooomplishthisitwasneces.  ^j^e  hands  of  the  ainking-ftind,  $1,748,054.87, 

:Sol?tyr^Se':t^^a^il^^^^^^  l^J^-H^^  actual  debOess  siid  '^is,  $18,1 

mtaoer  of  excKiaing  authority,  and  aocoriUngly  the  994,618.24.      In  addition  to  this,   there  are 

otter  course  has  been  adopted,  and,  the  committee  claims  preferred  against  the  government  of 


Authority  to  make  suitable  and  neeessary  ordinances  bly  be  rejected.     This  sum  can  with  no  more 

lad  r^datlona  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Con-  propriety  be  included  in  the  debt  account  of 

tnu  &a  been  conferred  upon  those  charged  with  ^^  District  government  than  can  the  thon- 

•^,'^^^\^Sj^^^^  ««dsof  claims  against  the  General  Govern- 

The  mUitia  sys^m  haa  been  nvived,  and  a  limit-  ment  be  indnded  aa  a  portion  of  the  national 

«i  and  oompontiTely  inexpenaWe  force  provided  debt,  but  the  aggregate  sum  thus  stated  in- 

^r«  deemed  adequate,  however,  to  any  demands  for  eludes  something  more  than  the  funded  debt 

'^Sr^dkuf^Si^stodtL^^^      the  basis  of  ©'^•''geaWe  exclusively  to  the  District  of  Co- 

^tttes  of  the  United  SuteifquXhidependSnt  of  hraibia.    The  act  of  0<mgress  of  June  28, 1874, 

1^1  oontioly  mn  not  deemed  neoessarily  to  faU  contemplates  an  apportionment  between  the 
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United  States  Government  and  the  District  of  passed  aatborizing  the  constractioQ  of  a  Pa- 
Oolambia  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  prin-  cifio  Railway  by  a  private  company,  to  be  sub- 
cipal  and  interest  ofthe  8.65  bonds.  Therefore,  sidized  by  the  Government.  On  the  5th  of 
in  computing  with  precision  the  bonded  debt  February,  1873,  a  charter  was  granted  for  this 
of  the  District,  the  aggregate  sums  above  stated  purpose  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  others,  and 
as  respects  the  8.65  bonds  now  issued,  the  out-  almost  immediately  arose  suspicions  of  qaes- 
standing  certificates  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  tionable  prearrangements  between  the  Gov- 
and  the  unadjusted  claims  pendmg  before  that  ernment  and  Sir  Hugh.  Chaiges  were  accord- 
board,  should  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  ingly  formulated,  a  parliamentary  investiga- 
amonnt  to  be  apportioned  to  the  United  States  tion,  and,  subsequently,  an  inquiry  by  royal 
Government.  commission,  were  entered  into,  resulting  in 
DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  Since  our  last  such  disclosures  of  monetary  transactions  he- 
extended  notice  of  this  Confederation,  it  has  tween  the  leader  of  the  Government,  Sir  John, 
been  further  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  the  and  the  leader  of  the  company,  Sir  Hagb, 
old  British  colony  of  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  as  finally  caused  the  complete  overthrow  of 
situated  iu  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  southern  the  Maodonald  administration.  A  short  time 
portion,  and  separated  from  the  mam-land  by  previous  to  thia  event  Sir  Hugh  Allan  re- 
the  Northumberland  Straits.  It  is  a  fertile  linquished  the  charter,  having  been  unable  to 
island,  180  miles  long  by  84  wide,  devoted  obtain  in  England  the  necesaarj  cq>ital  to 
chiefly  to  agriculture ;  but  its  fisheries  are  f  al-  commence  the  oonatrnotion  of  the  road.  Al- 
uable,  and  ship-building  is  also  prosecuted  with  exander  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  the  leader  ofthe 
some  enterprise.  Its  population,  according  to  opposition  to  the  government  of  Sir  John  A. 
the  latest  census,  is  108,000.  For  some  time  the  Macdonald,  became  the  prime-minister  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  more  unwilling  succeeding  administration,  formed  under  com- 
than  otherwise  to  enter  the  Union ;  but  seri-  mand  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Earl  of 
ous  financial  embarrassment  arose,  and  the  pub-  Dufferin,  in  November,  1878. 
lie  mind  naturally  turned  toward  Ottawa  for  The  immediate  and  pressing  question  which 
relief.  In  addition  to  the  benefit  which  Prince  the  new  Government  had  to  deal  with  was  the 
Edward^s  will  eiijoy  in  common  with  the  other  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  to  which, 
provinces  forming  the  Confederation,  it  was  undoubtedly,  the  Dominion  had  been  pledged 
provided  that  the  railroad,  of  200  miles  in  by  the  previous  Executive,  and  in  an  address 
length,  which  the  local  government  had  under-  to  his  constituents,  the  electors  of  the  county  of 
taken  to  construct  at  a  cost  of  $8,360,000,  Lambton,  issued  immediately  upon  his  accept- 
should  become  the  property  of  the  Dominion,  ance  of  office,  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  thna  explicit : 
Further  exceptional  advantage  was  conferred  We  mutt  meet  the  diffloulty  imposed  on  Cuuda 
in  the  form  of  aid  to  steamboat  and  telegraphic  b]^  the  reckless  arrangemenu  of  the  late  Government 
communication  with  the  main-land.  ^'th  reference  to  the  Pacific  Boilway,  under  which 

To  complete  the  nnion  of  provinces  as  an-  *^®^  pIS^«®^  '^®  ^^'^^^  and  resources  of  thi«  coun- 

4.1.     •     ji  v*^  •       "-v  "*"Y-     \*^\    ^Wt7  -T     1  try  to  the  commencement  of  that  p rant ic  work  in 

thonzed  by  imperial  authority  m  1869,  it  only  July,  1878,  and  to  its  completion  by  July,  1881.  That 

remains  now  to  obtain  the  assent  of  New-  oompsAt  has  already  been  broken.    Over  a  million 

foundland;  and,  doubtless,  means  to  that  end  haa  now  been  spent  In  surveys,  but  no  jpart  of  the 

will  soon  present  themselves.  ^i°«  ^^  y«*  ^^^^  located,  and  the  bargain  is,  as  we 

This  being  accomplished,  the  Dominion  of  ^,T  '^^  J*  was,  incapable  of  literal  fUlflllment. 

*"«»       .„°  »^^«"F*«»"^  «"'»  A^viuiuivi*  VI  "^j^ii  a  view  to  obtain  a  speedy  means  of  communi- 

Oanada  wiU  extend  from  the  last-mentioned  cation  across  the  continent,  and  to  faciliute  the  con- 

possession,  on  the  Atlantio  Ooean,  to  Queen  stmotion  of  the  railway  itself,  it  will  be  our  policy 

Charlotte^s  Island  on  the  Paoifio,  extending  to  utilize  the  enormous  stretches  of  magnificent 

across  the  continent  in  its  broadest  part,  a  dis-  7»T  oommunication  which  lie  between  a  point  n^t 

4-^^^^  ^f  Qf\o  ^f  i^««i*«;ia  v„*  i^  viik  ^^*i^A^  f*^  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Fort  Qarry,  and 

tance  of  80   of  longitude,  but  in  high  latitude,  between  Lake  Superior  and  French  Biver  on  the 

and  occupymg  the  whole  of  the  country  north  Georgian  Bay.  thus  avoiding  for  the  present  the  eon- 

of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.    This  stmction  of  about  1,800  miles  of  railway,  estimated 


space  appears  large  on  the  map,  but  we  ara  to  cost  from  |«0,000,000  to  $80,000,000,  and  render- 

f»ld  that  "  the  greater  p«*  of  it  i.  beyo-d  the  ^"^.^^StiTrtU'  tk^^So'S'  V^Unl 

limit  of  the  growth  of  trees,  and  much  of  the  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  complete  line 

residue  is  too  cold  to  constttnte  a  chosen  resi*  of  rail  and  steamboat  communication  from  east  to 

dence  for  Europeans."    Its  geographical  eon«  west. 

figuration  is  al»o  remarkable;  denied  expan-  •  Becent  official  reports  show  that -the  surveys 

sion  on  the  one  side  by  the  frosen  ocean,  and  for  this  work  are  rapidly  advancing ;  that  the 

on  the  other  by  the  United  States,  it  somewhat  Pembina  branch  of  tiie  road  is  already  under 

resembles  a  mathematical  line,  having  length  contraot ;  that  tenders  for  the  line  from  Nipis- 

without  breadth.  sing  to  Georgian  Bay  have  been  called  for ; 

Recent  political  proceedings  in  the  Dominion  the  telegraph  and  wagon-road  through  British 

have  been  of  a  grave  character,  arising  in  the  Columbia  commenced;  and  that  the  premier, 

main  from  what  may,  in  a  oonntry  of  snob  availing  himself  of  the  favorable  state  of  the 

limited  resources,  be  considered  a  gigantic  rail*  markets,  has  purchased  40,000  tons  of  steel 

way  policy.    It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  rails  for  the  purposes  of  this  great  national 

the  parliamentary  session  of  1873,  an  act  was  nndertaMng. 
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The  legidatton  of  the  Dominion  parliament-  returns,  from  Jvlj  to  December,  amounted  to 

arr  sessions  of  1878-74  has  been  eminently  $8,688,7C9,  of  which  $4,908,769  is  set  down  to 

practical  and  progressive.    An  act  of  the  for-  the  Grand  Trunk  Company, 

mer  session,  cap.  88,  confirms  a  contract  be-  The  progress  of  telegraphy  has  also  been 

tween  the  Postmaster-General  and  6ir  Hugh  rapid  .in  proportion  to  the  population.     The 

Allan  (who  has  been  engaged  in  this  service  position  of  tiie  Montreal  Telegraph  Company, 

for  many  years),  for  a  weekly  mail-service  be-  on  the  17th  of  October  last,  will  be  seen  by 

tween  Quebeo  or  Montreal  and  Liverpool  in  the  following  table : 

summer  and  PortiMid  and  IJverpool  m  win-    Miicsofpolee 12,001 

ten  for  the  sum  of  $126,538.88  per  annum —    Miiesofwire to^ae? 

either  party  having  power  to  end  the  contract    S"*1**'?^!S -  J.S^ 

1.*  "%         .,  ji.v-r^A  Number  of  offlces 1.S88 

upon  giving  one  year's  notice,  and  the  Postmas-    seu  of  taitromenti  ,[\[]  ^V^\^^\[^^\l\]       i^eiS 
ter-General  having  said  power  at  any  time  for    MMtagea  for  the  ye&r  ending  November, 

?^^'V^<>^^?^'^f^^f^^^^;^^^v^^  wofcn;Wwew;D;it^iy:::::::::::::::  iK 

m  which,  besides  dealing  severely  with  "  cor-  --r     1        * 

nipt  practices,"  is  prescribed  against  the  par-       Of  the  Dominion  Telegraph  Company  it  is 

Xj  wrongfully  elected,  not  only  the  loss  of  the    reported : 

seat,  but  incapacity  to  sit  during  that  Parlia-         Nnmberofofflcee 800 

nent    The  ballot  has  also  been  introduced,         Miles  in  ooeration 6,000 

and.  BO  far  hM  worked  sncoearfniijr   Oases      S'uSftateiStf'::;.::;.;.;;.;.:;.:::-.  Z 

of  controverted  elections  are  by  another  law 

transferred  from  parliamentary  committees  to  The  increase  of  tonnage  and  the  steady  ad- 
the  Supreme  Courts.  The  operation  of  this  vance  of  marine  and  fishery  interests  in  the 
law  has  been  observed  to  be  prompt  and  effec-  Dominion  are  also  observable.  The  official  re- 
tire, it  being  evident  that  the  grosser  forms  of  ports  of  the  Department  of  Marine  show  high 
bribery  most  certainly  disappear  under  its  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
strictness  and  influence.  A  source  of  much  minister,  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him.  In 
difficulty  between  the  governments  of  Ontario  the  Quebeo  division,  for  instance,  extending  to 
and  Quebec  has  been  removed  by  the  act,  cap.  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfonndl^d, 
30,  under  which  the  Dominion  Government  there  were,  at  the  close  of  navigation,  85  light- 
assumes  the  total  debt  of  those  provinces  at  houses^  5  light-ships  with  steam  fog-whistles, 
the  time  of  the  Union,  viz.,  $78,006,088,  instead  52  buoys^  and  85  beacons.  The  fisheries  of  the 
of  $62,000,000,  as  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Dominion  are  also  reported  to  be  much  on  the 
Confederation  (1867).  As  this  change  dia-  increase.  A  protective  system  has  been  adopt- 
torbed  the  monetary  arrangements  generally,  ed  in  favor  of  the  estuary,  river,  and  inland 
ander  which  the  Union  took  place,  proportion-  fisheries*  About  1,000  decked  vessels,  and 
ate  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  other  17,000  open  boats,  with  not  less  than  42,000 
four  provinces.  men,  are  computed  to  be  engaged  in  the  sev- 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  official  state-  eral  provinces.  The  latest  official  statement 
ment,  April  1,  1878,  gave  a  good  account  of  estimates  the  value  of  the  catch  of  the  year  as 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  Dominion.  De-  $9,670,116,  showing  an  increase  of  thirty-three 
posits  in  banks  had  increased  in  five  years  per  cent,  in  two  years, 
nearly  $37,000,000 ;  the  exports  in  that  time  Much  and  increased  interest  is  now  mani- 
bad  nearly  doubled ;  the  increase  of  imports  fested  in  Canada  in  favor  of  immigration.  In 
was  still  larger.  Kotwithstanding,  he  said,  the  year  1872  the  combined  expenditure  of  the 
the  Iftrge  outlays  in  constructing  the  Interco-  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  for  this 
kmial  Railway,  in  purchasing  the  Northwest  purpose  amounted  to  $261,968,003.  The  vote 
lerritoiy,  in  assuming  the  debt  of  British  of  ^e  Dominion  Parliament,  alone,  last  year 
Columbia,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  Pacific  was  nearly  $300,000.  The  return  of  the  num- 
Railway  survey,  the  Dominion  debt  did  not  hers  settling  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1873 
amount  to  one  cent  more  per  head  than  when  shows  42,000,  including  a  large  number  of 
the  provinces  were  confederated.  The  reve-  French  Canadians  who  had  returned  from  the 
nue  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $20,714,818 ;  the  United  States — a  movement  which  is  still  con- 
expenditure  $17,650,468.  By  another  arnnge-  tinning,  and  is  being  much  encouraged.  During 
ment  of  figures,  however,  the  successor  to  this  the  past  year  (1874)  the  number  of  immigrants 
gentleman,  the  present  Fhianoe  Minister,  satis-  is  lees  than  that  of  the  previous  report,  but  it 
tied  Pariiament  that  a  deficit  of  not  less  than  is  stated  that  as  a  class,  consisting  chiefiy  of 
$3,000,000  existed  when  he  came  into  office,  English  agricultural  laborers,  they  are  desira- 
to  meet  which  he  obtained  its  consent  to  rais-  ble. 

ing  the  duty  on  general  imports  from  15  to  17^  The  Dominion  obituary  of  the  last  two  years 

per  cent.,  to  reimposfng  a  small  amount  on  contains  many  honored  names,  including  those 

tea  and  coffee,  to  a  limitod  increase  of  the  ex-  of  Sir  George  E.  Cartier,  baronet,  for  many 

else  duties,  and  in  other  particulars  to  a  read-  years  a  distinguished  French-Canadian  states- 

jusrment  of  the  tariff.  man  ;    Hon.  Joseph   Howe,  long  known  as 

The  railways  of  Canada,  on  the  Ist  of  Octo-  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  of  the 

ber  last,  extended  over  4,022  miles;  Uie  traffic  public  men  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Governor 
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of  that  province  at  the  time  of  hig  demise ;  Bhorter  than  the  inner  ones,  the  tension  of  the  line 

Right  Rev.  John  FarreU,  Catholic  Biship  of  batteries  remained  almost  constant,  whUethAt^o^ 

TT      -li.        X  Z^  "^     rr^   iT«,»--.  TJi-^u    T»;i»^  the  equatmg  ones  fell  rapidly.   Another  lault  of  this 

Hamilton,  Ontario ;  Hon.  Henry  Black,  Judge  arrangement  was  that,  Aen  contact  is  broken  at  the 

of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  Quebec,  and  an  able  middle  oontacU  of  the  key  and  made  at  the  hack 

jurist ;   Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston,  Judge  of.  Nova  ones,  the  oiroait  is  for  a  moment  intermpted  at  the 

Scotia  :    Lady  Hincks,   wife  of    Sir  Francis  ffont  contact,  and  thus  some  signals  are  lost  Dr. 

^?£\^^^^^^fr\r^^^^^  f  t&fh^;is'so'£tt^^^^^ 

DUPLEX  TELEGRAPHY.  The  progress  of        The  next  system,  which  was  invented  by  Meaan. 

the  inventions  of  the  method  for  passing  coun-  Frischen  and  Habe  in  the  following  year,  certainly 

ter-messages  simultaneously  over  a  telegraph-  did  away  with  the  above  faults,  as  no  equating  bai- 

wire,  which  has  been  brought  to  perfection  terynor  double  key  was  used.    Their  meth^  was 

,  *        . .     1 -i-un:*-  \.Jr  w-    a/^«.«a    ^^  what  may  be  called  a  ''  differential "  one.    The  ar- 

and  praoUcal  avadability  by  Mr.  Stewns,  an  ^ngement  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  an 

American,  is  described  as  tollows  by  the  lion-  ordinary  Morse  oiioait.    The  relay  is  constmcted  in 

don  Engineer :  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  arrangement ;  it  is 

connected  with  the  lever  of  an  ordinary  Morse  key, 

The  aim  of  the  duplex  system  Is  to  send  messages  one  of  the  coils  leading  to  the  line  and  the  other 
in  contrary  directions  at  the  same  moment  along  the  through  a  resistance  to  earth.  This  resiatance  is 
tfame  line  without  causing  any  interruption  to  the  made  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  other  portion 
transmission  in  either  direction.  Of  course,  it  is  well  of  the  circuit — via.,  the  other  coils,  the  line,  and 
known  that  two  currents  cannot  pass  each  other  on  one  branch  of  the  relay  at  the  diatant  station— so 
a  wire ;  but,  by  the  various  means  which  will  be  de-  that  when  the  key  is  depressed  the  current  has  two 
scribed  below,the  effects  on  the  sending  and  receiving  paths  open  to  it,  each  possessing  equal  resistance, 
instruments  at  either  end  of  the  line  are  exactly  the  Consequently,  by  the  law  that  "  if  two  cirooits  are 
same  as  though  the  currents  really  passed  one  an-  open  to  a  current  it  will  divide  itself  between  them 
other.  It  was  in  1858  that  the  first  practical  applioa-  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  reaiatanoe,' '  half  of  it  will 
tion  of  the  duplex  system  was  made  by  Dr.  CFentL  a  flow  through  one  set  of  coils,  and  the  resistancef  to 
director  in  an  Austrian  teleflraph  company.  By  earth :  neutralizing  the  effect  on  the  home  relay  of 
using  a  second  battery,  which  ne  called  his  e(^uatlng  the  otuer  half  of  the  current,  which  will  flow  through 
battery,  he  was  enabled  to  send  dispatches  m  con-  the  other  coils  and  line  to  the  farther  station.  Thus, 
trary  directions  at  the  same  time.  Ue  employed  a  no  signals  will  be  given  on  the  home  relay.  At  the 
relay,  the  coils  of  which  were  wound  with  two  sepa-  farther  station,  after  producing  the  signal,  the  cur- 
rate  wires  In  contrary  directions,  one  wire  being  in  rent  wUl  pass  to  earth,  either  through  the  earth  cod- 
circuit  with  the  line  oattery  and  the  other  with  the  tact  of  the  key,  or  else,  if  the  key  is  depressed, 
equating  battery,  so  that  when  the  key  was  depressed  through  the  other  branch  of  the  relay  and  the  resist- 
and  the  whole  current  of  the  line  battery  naased  ance  above  mentioned.  If,  now,  both  stations  be 
through  the  relaj  it  remained  perfectly  unaffected,  sending  to  one  another  at  the  same  time,  one  current 
since  the  magnetic  effect  on  either  coil  was  eqtal  ana  goes  by  line  to  the  distant  station,  and  the  other  ear- 
opposite.    Thisisof  course  true  for  both  stations,  so  rent  goes  by  earth. 

that  either  can  send  to  the  other  without  the  relay        But,  perfect  as  this  system  seemed,  it  did  not  an- 

of  the  sending  station  beinff  in  any  way  affected :  swer,  owing  to  our  defective  knowledge  of  electro- 

and  thus  the  &rst  great  dimculty  in  duplex  teleg-  magnetic  induction  and  bad  insulation,  and  nothinsr 

raphy  is  overcome.    The  key  that  Dr.  Gentl  used  was  heard  of  it  for  many  years.   Its  revival  is  chidir 

was  a  double-current  key  with  six  contacts.    In  the  due  to  Mr.  Steams,  an  American,  and  it  is  now  macu 

circuit  of  the  outer  coils  of  the  relay  are  inserted  the  more  popular  in  that  country  than  the  old  system. 

equating  battery  and  the  front  and  middle  contacts  To  such  perfection  has  it  been  brought  that  on  one 

ot  the  right  side  of  the  key.    The  inner  colls  are  of  the  most  successful  lines^that  between  New  YortE 

connected  with  the  middle  contact  of  the  left  side  and  Ohioago—it  is  stated  that  as  many  as  1,600  mea- 

of  the  key  and  the  line  wire,  the  front  contact  on  the  sages  have  been  got  off  in  ten  hours.    On  this  line 

same  side  being[  connected  with  line  battery,  and  the  there  is  a  repeater  half-way. 

back  contact  being  to  earth.  Thus,  the  circuit  of  the  Mr.  Stearns's  system  is  also  based  on  the  diffcr- 
line  batterv  is  through  the  two  back  contacts  of  the  ential  arrangement,  though  slightly  different  from 
left  side  of  the  key,  the  Interior  coils,  and  the  line  the  last-mentioned  plan,  as  it  is  based  on  the  differ- 
wire  to  the  farther  station,  where  it  goes  through  the  enoe  of  potentials  and  not  on  the  difference  of  car- 
interior  coils  and  the  two  front  contacts  of  the  left  side  rents.  The  relavs  are  wound  with  two  coils  soar- 
of  the  key  to  earth,  and  by  earth  back  to  the  —  pole  ranged  that,  equal  currentabeingpassed  through  both, 
of  the  line  battery.  The  current  from  the  equating  equal  magnetization  will  be  produced  ;  but  if  those 
battery  at  the  same  time  passes  through  the  two  back  currents  be  passed  through  in  opposite  directlona  the 
contacts  of  the  right  side  of  the  key,  the  outer  coils  relays  will  remain  unaffected,  ^y  means  of  the  keys 
of  the  rela^r,  and  back  to  the  —  pole  of  the  same  bat-  —ordinary  Morse— the  line  is  always  kept  in  contact 
tery.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  use  of  the  equat-  with  the  earth  or  battery,  except  when  the  key  ia 
ing  battery  is  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  line  oat-  first  depressed,  when  the  battery  is  for  a  moment 
tery  on  the  relay.  If  now  both  stations  send  cur-  short-circuited.  But  contact  is  immediatelv  after 
rentsatthesameinstant,  one  current  will  go  as  above  broken,  which  allows  the  current  to  flow  through 
described  through  the  key  and  inner  coils  to  the  two  circuits— one  through  the  line  and  the  other 
farther  station's  relay,  which  records  the  si^ai,  as  through  the  inserted  resistance  to  earth.  A  con- 
the  equilibrium  malntuned  by  the  second  oattery  denser  is  inserted  in  the  shortest  circuit,  of  sucli 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  other  current  will  go  by  capacity,  that  the  condenser  and  the  resistance  coiU 
earth  to  the  farthers  station's  relay,  which  will  also  are  equivalent  to  the  whole  line.  If,  now,  one  circuit 
be  affected.  In  short,  if  A's  line  current  destroys  be  sending,  and  not  the  other,  a  current  is  sent 
B's,  B's  equating  current  registers  the  signals,  and  through  both  ooils  of  the  home  relay  in  om>08ite 
vic«  verta,  directions,  so  that  the  instrument  remaina  unuleeted. 

This  arrangement,  which  seems  so  perfect  in  the-  Thence  it  passes  through  the  line  round  the  inner 

ory,  was  found  sadly  deficient  in  practice ;  as  it  was  coils  of  the  distant  relay,  which  causes  tlie  instru- 

found  quite  impossible  to  keep  toe  currents  of  the  ment  to  record  the  signals,  and  to  earth  by  the  earth 

line  and  equating  batteries  equal ;  for  the  local  cir-  contact  of  the  key.    If  both  stations  be  sending  ot 

cuit  being  so  much  shorter  than  the  line  circuit,  and  the  same  time,  the  line  currents  neutralise  each 

the  outer  ooils  of  the  relay  being  always  thicker  and  other ;  but  a  current  is  sent  round  the  outer  coils  of 
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eaeh  relay,  tlxrongli  the  artlUcial  lino  composed  of  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  a  nnmber  of  small  oon- 

the  reaietanoe  ooib  and  condenser,  and  through  earth  densera  are  better  ^an  one  large  one,  as  small 

to  the  distant  station,  where  it  passes  through  the  eleotro-magnetio  ooils  may  be  inserted  between  the 

inner  cotla  of  the  relay,  and  reooros  the  sisals.   The  plates,  provided  with  movable  centres,  by  which 

paiticnlar  adTantage  of  this  last  system  is,  that  any  the  magnetic  retardation  may  be  inoreasea  or  les- 

instroment,  however  delicate,  may  be  woraed  by  it.  sened. 


E 

EASTMAN,  Rev.  Obnak,  A.  M.,  a  Presby-  extinction.  That  the  only  meaaore  hitherto 
terian  clergyman,  for  forty-nine  years  an  offi-  taken  in  reference  to  the  armed  force  of  the 
cer,  and  for  forty-two  years  Secretary  of  the  conntry  has  been  to  increase  its  numbers  will 
American  Tract  Society,  bom  at  Amherst,  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  who  are 
Mass.,  March  27,  1796 ;  died  in  New  York  aware  that  Sefior  Moreno^s  govemmeht  is  es- 
City,  April  24,  1874.  He  pursued  his  prelim-  sentially  a  military  one. 
imry  studies  at  Amherst  Academy,  afterward  The  finanoisi  situation  of  Ecuador  is  one  of 
Amherst  College,  and  entered  Yale  College,  the  least  promising  among  all  the  South  Ameri- 
whence  he  graduated  in  1821  with  honor,  can  states,  save,  perhaps,  that  of  Uruguay  and 
After  completing  his  theological  studies  at  An-  Paraguay;  this  last,  however,  owes  its  poverty 
dover  in  1824,  he  was  for  a  year  an  efficient  to  a  disastrous  war,  which  drained  its  life-blood 
agent  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission-  almost  to  the  last  dregs;  but  tiie  strenuous 
era  of  Foreign  Missions;  he  entered  the  service  efforts  of  a  wise  government  are  directed  to 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  in  Boston,  improve  the  condition  of  the  country  and  re- 
where  he  remained  from  1826  to  1828,  when  establish  the  national  credit  abroad,  and  meet 
he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Society^  the  hearty  codperation  of  the  people.  Not  so 
first  as  General  Agent  for  the  Mississippi  Yal-  in  Ecuador,  where  the  public  revenue  scarcely 
lev,  and  from  1882  as  Finance  Secretary.  In  ever  exceeds  $1,500,000,  while  the  expenditure 
1870  he  withdrew  from  his  more  laborious  du-  is  seldom  below  $2,000,000,  though  but  a  small 
ties,  but  was  continued  as  Honorary  Secreta-  fraction  is  devoted  to  tlie  development  of  that 
rj  till  his  death.  Mr.  Eastman  was  a  man  of  very  branch  which  is  the  main  source  of  in- 
wide  and  thorough  culture,  of  an  exceedingly  come  to  the  nation,  namely,  fof eign  commerce, 
retentive  memory,  of  remarkable  financial  or  more  directly  the  customs, 
ability,  of  a  simple  but  effective  eloquence,  and  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a 
of  great  skill  in  the  presentation  of  his  cause,  statement  of  the  yield  of  this  latter  department 
Few  men  in  this  country  were  more  widely  during  the  nx  years  1868-'78 : 
known ;  he  had  traversed  almost  every  State  tmm.                                             '^*^lEll^ 

and  Territory  of  the  Union,  not  only  once  but         iS::!:!!';:::!::"/:::'. '.','.'.','/,    ^-w  S 

many  times,  and  so  genial  were  his  manners^  i8To!I!!!!ll!!!!!!!i'.!!!'.'.!!ll!'.!.'!!     908*793  69 

aud  so  winning  his  address,  that  where  he         J|JJ iiS'iSm 

came  oftenest  he  was  most  heartily  welcome.  1878  .'.'i!!!!!*"!!!!'!!!!!!!!*!!!.'!.'!  ilmlsmS 

He  died  after  only  five  or  six  days'  illness,  his  -^ — * 

health  all  through  life  having  been  remarkably  ^^  ^  ^°"«^  S^^»  «°^^ $5,285^9  99 

good.  By  comparing  the  figures  of  this  table  with 

ECUADOR  (Rbp^uca  i>el  Eguadob),  a  those  stated  above  for  the  revenue,  it  will  be 

country  of  Sonth  America,  comprised  between  seen  that  considerably  more  than  two-thirds 

latitude  1^  6'  north  and  5"  80'  south,  and  be-  of  the  latter  are  derived  from  that  source, 

tween  longitude  69^  62'  and   80^  85' ;    and  The  progressive  annual  increase  indicated  in 

bounded  north  by  Colombia  and  Brazil,  east  the  table  is  attributable  to  the  energy  of  the 

by  the  empire  just  mentioned,  south  by  Peru,  merchants  of  Guayaquil,  through  which  port 

snd  w^t  by  the  Paeifio  Ocean.    According  to  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on, 

s  new  estimate,  published  in  1878,  the  area  is  and  whose  mercantile  community  enjoys,  and 

277,885  square  miles,  including  29,509  square  has   ever   enjoyed,    an   enviable    reputation 

miles  of  the  insular  province  ci  Galdpagos;  abroad. 

and  the  popidalion  1,808,082,  of  whom  200,-  At  the  commencement  of  1870  the  national 

000  are  uneivilized  Indians  in  the  province  of  liabilities  were  stated  to  be  $16,870,000,  made 

Oriente.    T&e  population  of  the  capital,  Quito,  up  as  follows :  British  loan,  contracted  in  1855, 

a  now  set  down  at  76,000.    The  President  of  $9,120,000,  and  a  home  debt  of  $7,250,000. 

the  Repnblio  is  Sefior  Garcia  Moreno,  and  the  Nothing  has  been  done  for  several  years 

mmistrj  is  the  same  as  that  noted  in  the  Ak-  toward  the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  nor  have 

VTAL  Ctoxx>p.sdia  for  1873.  any  payments  been  made  on  account  of  inter- 

The  army  is  reported  to  comprise  1,500  men,  est  smce  1867,  a  chronic  insolvency  which  led 

notwithstanding  tiiat,  in  1868,  when  it  was  to  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ecuador  in  a 

bat  1,200  strong,  the  Government  announced  list  of  defaulting  republics,  published  in  Lon* 

the  intention  of  taking  into  consideration  plans  don  last   summer,  under  the  title  ^*  black- 

for  its  reduction,  and  perhaps  even  its  ultimate  sheep.^' 
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It  seems  somewhat  incredible,  in  the  face  of    Conversion  of  coins HS^l'3  £1 

such  circumstances,  that  President  Moreno  at-    I— ti»epaUttTepro«lnthe.«oimt m.4M90 

tempted  to  borrow  $6,000,000  in  February    LasslnraOity $184,717  « 

last.    Something  still  more  incredible  is  the  The  nominal  capital  of  the  bank  is  displajod 

ostensible  profit  of  the  Banco  del  Ecuador,  ap-    .as... v  v- v- v:iv--  fi»a»,a»  oo 

parentlj  substantiated  by  the  balance-sheet  of  ^SSTt'l^)!'^!^^,^,!^^!^:     aoo.ooo  oo 

that  institution,  which  we  here  transcribe :  * 

The  effsetlTe  capital  is  really  but $700,000  00 

▲SSKTS.  

_    .    ,       ,,     J   .,          I                             AjA^MMMk  On  which  the  16  per  cent,  dividend  Is  corn- 
Cash,  Ingold^nd  sUvercoln ^«!S  S  P«*ed-    On  ihe^Mtfis  of  this  capital  the 

Debts  in  acconntfrcnnrent SSJiK  22  bank  contracttllabiUtias  thus: 

Bills  receivable ^*!S  !3    Notes  in  cireulaUon $2,040,773  00 

iQventory. .52'SJ  S    Credits  (foreign) ^W6.aa7  b4 

Government  of  Ecuador !£»5S  S    Credits  in  accounts,  etc 187.t«  » 

Stiareholders 800,000  00    flnndries ISS^^^IO  84 

Loans  to  the  Government 681,841  TO    0'»°«»'»«» mx^u3  c% 

Government,  for  tithes 6I>,0S7  SI  Total                                                    ft  030  094  87 

fS°rS?.S?h^S'toSHiiiiiirib"::::;:::     "liwoS  .   The  Tagtiachi  RaUway  l,  indebted  to  the 

Tagnachi  Baiiway 7,180  61  amonnt  of  $7,130.61,  and  the  enterprise,  being 

s«»»iri«« ca.'mw  3  Government  one,  the  indebtednesB  should 

$4,181,114  U  be  classed  as  a  Government  debt 

LI1.BILITIC8,  ETC.  Accordiug  to  one  of  the  Gaayaqnil  joarnals, 

Notion  iiriiiatiW ' ' ' '.'.'  V/.V.V.V. V.V. V.' '  ^tSS TO  00  *  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®^^^  ^^^  £80,000  had  been  furnished 

Croditlnacconnts-cnxient..V..'..V.*'..'.....l     167188S  90  the  Government  for  this  railway,  on  the  re- 

Deposi  ts  on  demand 81,108  19  sponslbilitT  of  the  bank.    This  sum  does  not 

cTr^dfto  '!?.^'!^^,^!'!'^\^^1^?:::,\     mm  m  m^ m  the  foregoing  balance-sheet, bnt  may 

Deposits' on  time'.'. !.'!'. !.'.'.!!!'.!!!!!!!! !'.!!!      4s,4oe6i  in  part  be  hidden  in  the  item  9undrieB^     It, 

Smdries*  ***** v&MO  64  ^^ow ever,  it  be  nowhere  in  the  statement,  it  is 

.-_! more  than  likely  that,  in  the  present  state  of 

14,184,114  11  depletion  of  Senor  Garcia  Koreno^s  treasarj. 

This  profit  of  $124,456.20  (in  Eucadorian  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  additional  liability 

money*)  the  directors  of  the  bwik  proposed  to  of  the  bank.                             *  ,    ,      • 

apply  as  follows :  Among  the  following  assets  of  the  bank,  some 

^_,        ,            '      *    *    .*v  4u   «  arejustly  regarded  as  of  doubtful  solidity : 

Public  works,  as  per  contract  with  the  Oor-  v       .^      o                                                 j 

emment $10,000  00  The  Ooremroent  of Eneador.... $247,080  90 

For  account  of  inventory 9,456  90    Loans  to  the  GoTemment. 681,84170 

Dividend  of  16  per  cent  on  $700,000  effectlTS  The  Government,  for  tithes 60,017  91 

capiul 106,00000     Conversion  of  coins. 809,178  41 

Branch  Bank  of  Quito 968,946  09 

$194,466  90  '*         "  Ouenca 939,616  96 

Yagiuchi  Bailway... 7,180  61 

At  a  cursory  glance,  the  condition  of  the  in-    Sundries 460,969  90  $9^s,977  7i 

stitntion  looks  favorable ;  but  a  careful  analy-    Which,  deducted  from  the  gross  asseu 4,ia4,ii4  ii 

sis  of  the  various  items  of  the  balance-sheet  Leaves $].0i7,ia6  40 

shows  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  J®  ™«?*  '^«  fonowinjf  lubuiues : 

The  item,  "interest  on  tram^actions  not  at  ?^„i2i2«ron'i^?:::::::::::^''i^^ 

maturity, ''  $5,440.84,  is  either  due  or  not  due    Deposits  on  demand si.ios  19 

the  bank ;  if  due,  it  should  go  into  the  profit-    g?^*JytVon*time !    ^Ssm 

and-loss  sheet ;  and,  if  not  due,  it  should  not    sundries l95,6io  84    8,oo4,sii  07 

figure  at  all,  unless  it  be  for  display.  ^  ^  ,*  'T:'::zr 

The  item  $809,178.41.  under  the  title  "con-  ^**^^ ti,OB7,074  67 

version  of  coins,"  which  figures  as  a  debt  to  The  accounts  above  stated  as  due  by  the 

the  bank,  loses  its  virtue  by  the  explanation,  Quito  and  Ouenca  branches  of  the  bank  may 

that  the  government  of  Sefior  Moreno,  desirous  possibly  be  available,  unless  the  operations  of 

to  withdraw  from  circulation  a  quantity  of  de-  those  branches  with  Sefior  Moreno^s  govem- 

preciated  coin,  directed  the  bauK  to  effect  the  ment  have  been  proportionately  extensive  with 

redemption,  which  was  done  at  the  current  those  of  the  present  bank  at  Guayaquil, 

nominal  rates  of  the  coins;  but  which  coins.  Of  the  assets  enumerated  in  the  preceding 

when  realized  as  old  metal,  left  a  net  loss  of  statement,  the  Government  owes  no  leas  than 

$309,178.41.    This  deficit,  or  loss,  if  bearable  $946,089.42,  or  nearly  one-third:  more   than 

by  the  Government,  should  be  incorporated  in  the  entire  capital  of  the  institution, 

the  account  of  the  Government,  else  it  will  be  No  words  could  be  given  that  would  throw 

understood  that  the  Government  is  not  re-  more  light  upon  the  present  financial  situation 

sponsible  for  its  liquidation.     It  ought,  there-  of  the  Eucadorian  Republic  than  the  hurried 

fore,  to  be  treated  as  a  profit-and-loss  item,  sketch  here  drawn  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 

and,  viewed  thus,  the  statement  would  stand  public  institution  in  the  country, 

as  follows :  The  iigurious  effects  of  the  ni^ortunate  state 

, of  the  finances  were  so  visibly  felt  in  commer- 

•  ThejMio  of  Ecuador  Is  equivalent  to  71  oenu.  cial  circles,  that  the  mercantile  eommunitj  of 
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Goayaqnil  addressed  a  petition  on  the  subject 
to  the  Execatiye,  on  the  18<Ji  of  Jnlj.  The  ap- 
peal met  with  an  immediate  response,  the  bank 
having  at  once  exchanged  its  notes  witiioat 
any  restriction  whatever,  and  drawn  bills  at 
40  per  cent. 

A  Groayaqnil  paper,  evidentlj  echoing  the 
pablio  Yoice,  presented  the  following  com- 
plaint :  ^'  The  monetary  cri^  which,  for 
some  time  back,  has  been  assmning  colossal 
proportions,  has  sank  the  republic  into  a  very 
psinftd  condition;  commerce  is  uncertain;  pub- 
lic expenses  are  limited;  and  sociid  ruin  is 
tlireatened." 

The  following  decree  relatmg  to  the  national 
debt  was  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  about  the 
beginning  of  1874: 

Axncxs  1.  In  fntore  will  belong  to  the  inacribed 
debt :  Notes  issaed  by  the  offloes  of  pablio  credit, 
whatever  the  Booroe  of  the  obligation  leffitimizinff 
the  same ;  the  amounts  in  arrears  for  aalarieB  ana 
lona,  whether  civil,  military,  diplomatic,  or 
during  the  legitimate  aoministzationi  of 
the  republic,  or  recognized  by  the  capitulation  of  the 
2<th  of  September,  1861 ;  and  the  interests  for  loans 
decreed  and  exacted  by  the  Government  prior  to 
1M9.  Special  paragraph :  For  the  amortization  of  these 
credits  it  will  be  requisite  to  exchange  the  docu- 
menti  representing  the  aame  against  notea  of  pabUo 
credit. 

AsT.  8.  The  inscribed  debt  will  be  amortized  (with 
distinction  as  to  origin)  with  the  product  of  the  tax 
OQ  the  tianafer  of  properties,  as  established  by  de- 
cree of  February  S9, 1869.  Special  paragraph :  Dating 
from  Jmnuary  1, 1874,  it  will  be  pud  in  cash  only,  at 
the  rat«  of  4  percent.,  until  the  amortization  referred 
to  in  the  present  law  is  elFected.  The  rate  will  be 
reduced  to  S  per  cent,  in  cash  from  the  lint  day  of 
the  year  following  the  entire  amortization. 

Ajct.  8.  JL^ery  six  months  the  creditors  included 
in  the  Inscribed  debt  will  be  called  together;  the 
sum  available  for  distribution  among  them  will  then 
be  aonounoed.  and  paid  to  those  offering  the  best 
terms  to  the  Treasury.  Ko  proposal  exceeding  10 
per  cent,  to  be  received. 

AsT.  4.  This  decree  modifies  the  Ist  and  2d  Arti- 
cles of  the  decree  of  February  SO.  1869,  and  Articles 
2  snd  5  of  the  Law  of  Publio  Credit  of  Jone  15, 1861. 

This  decree  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
another: 

Asncis  1.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  part  of  the  Church 
revenue  {dimmoB)  oelouffing  to  the  state  shall  be  re- 
mitted annually  by  the  Kxecutive  to  our  Holy  Father 
daring  the  embarrassiDg  oircumstauces  with  which 
he  is  now  afflicted,  and  as  an  offer  of  jostice,  loyalty, 
and  reverence,  that  the  Ecuadorian  people  make  to 
the  head  of  the  Church. 

AsT.  2.  That  the  present  decree  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  force  aa  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
yew. 

The  President,  in  justification  of  the  decree, 
adduced  the  following  reasons:  ^^That  the 
Catholic  popnlation  should  contribute  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  universal  Goyernment  of  the 
Church;  that  this  duty  is  more  required  at 
present,  when  our  Holy  Father  finds  himself 
•lespoiled  by  iniquitous  usurpations  of  his  lands 
and  incomes,  and  when  no  Catholic  Govern- 
ment  should  fear  to  comply ;  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  republic  permit  it  to  give  in 
fooie  manner  a  solemn  testimonial  of  their  ad- 
Lesion  to  the  Holy  Bee." 


The  chief  articles  of  export,  with  their  value 
and  the  quantities  thereof  shipped  in  1873, 
were  as  follows : 


ARTfCLIS. 


CacMo 

Indhi-nibher. . . . 

Coffee 

Peravlan  bark. . 

HaU 

Precious  meials. 


Equlvaleot  In  U.  S.  money. 


Qoaatlty. 


85,181,a0eibs. 
1,686,M8  '' 
789,689  " 
1418,688  " 
864,000 


TftlwL 


$8,081,744 
664,617 
189,886 
889,768 
178,678 
867,068 


#4,694,880 


$8,888,938  80 


£GYPT,  a  country  of  Northeastern  Africa, 
nominally  a  pashalik  of  the  Turldsh  Empire, 
but  virtually  an  independent  state  since  1811. 
The  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  the  nnme  of 
Khedive,  is  Ismail  Pasha,  bom  at  Cairo  in 
1880,  second  son  of  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  succeeded  to  the  goremment  at  the 
death  of  his  uncle.  Said  Pasha,  January  18, 
1868;  heir-apparent  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Khedive,  Mechmed  TefWick.  The  territories 
under  the  rule  of  the  Khedive  are  estimated 
at  659,100  square  miles;  the  Egyptian  statis- 
tician De  Regny  (in  his  work,  **  Statistique  de 
TEgypte  d^aprte  des  Documents  officiels,"  vol. 
iv.,  1878)  claims  927,000  square  miles.  Since 
then  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  proclaimed  the  an- 
nexation of  a  large  portion  of  Central  Airica, 
extending  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  equa- 
tor, to  the  dominions  of  the  Khedive ;  and 
Colonel  Gordon,  in  1874,  has  been  sent  there 
at  the  head  of  a  new  expedition,  to  confirm 
the  Egyptian  rule.  In  addition  to  these  im- 
mense tracts  of  land,  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Barfour  was,  toward  the  close  of  &e  year  1874, 
incorporated  with  &e  dominions  of  the  Khedive. 
If^  as  appears  to  be  probable,  the  incorporation 
of  these  territories  with  Egypt  should  be  per- 
manent, the  Khedive  will  rule  over  an  empire 
extending  over  an  area  of  at  least  1,500,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  some  20,- 
000,000.  At  all  events  it  seems  probable  that 
Egypt  will  not  only  renmin  as  it  now  is,  the  most 
prominent  among  the  native  states  of  Africa, 
but  will  become,  ere  long,  one  of  the  largest  em- 
pires of  the  globe.  The  population  of  Egypt 
proper  is  given  by  Regny  as  5,261,767  in  1872 ; 
that  of  the  entire  Egyptian  Empire  is  estimated 
at  about  8,700,000.  The  population  of  Egypt 
proper  was  in  1872  divided  as  follows : 


DZVISION& 

NaUtm. 

FonlCBtn. 

T«teL 

Cairo,  and  other  sea- 
ports  

66B,047 
8,687,686 

604,774) 
1,860,704  f 

74,816 
4,480 

1,000 

648,868 

Lower  Egjnt 

Middle  Bf(ypt 

Upper  Kgypt 

8,648,016 
1,066,478 

Total 

6,178,061 

70,606 

6,861,767 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the 
several  nationdities  to  which  the  foreign  popu- 
lation in  1878  belonged : 


Greeks 84,000 

Preach 17,000 

lUlians 18,006 

Americans 6,800 


Eni^Ush. 6,000 

Germans 1,100 

Other  oat losaliUes...  1,890 
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The  population  of  the  large  cities  in  1872 
was  as  follows:  Cairo,  849,883  (19,120  foreign- 
ers) ;  Alexandria,  212,054  (47,316  foreigners) ; 
Damietta,  29,383  (50  foreigners) ;  Bosetta,  15,- 
002  (10  foreigners);  Suez,  18,498  (2,400  for- 
eigners) ;  Port  Said,  8,671  (4,210  foreigners) ; 
Tanta,  60,000;  Zagazig,  88,000  to  40,000;  Syoot 
27,470;  Damanhoor,  25,000. 

The  public  debt,  in  1873,  amounted  to  £44,- 
204,000,  of  which  £19,149,000  were  consol- 
idated, and  £25,055,000  floating  debt.  The 
consolidated  private  debt  of  the  Khedive  was, 
in  1873,  £8,910,000;  and  his  floating  debt  was 
estimated  by  the  EconomUt  at  £6,513,000. 
Early  in  1874  the  Khedive  caused  to  be 
prepared  a  tabular  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  last  ten  years.  From 
a  summary  of  this  statement  it  appears  that 
the  revenues  of  Egypt  steadily  increased  from 
£4,818,970  in  1864,  to  £10,571,048  in  1878 
(an  exceptional  rise  in  1872  having  been  con- 
sequent on  a  partial  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax),  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  raised 
during  the  entire  term  amounted  to  £26,949,- 
600,  making  an  aggregate  of  receipts  in  the 
ten  years  of  £98,102,720.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expenditures  during  the  period  have  been 
£112,561,784,  leaving  a  deficiency  in  the  shape 
of  floating  debt  amounting  to  £14,859,064, 
which  will  have  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
new  loan  lately  issued!,  and  which  loan  will 
cause  the  total  debt  of  Egypt  to  stand  at 
£49,000,000  in  7  per  cent,  stock,  requiring 
annually  for  interest  £3,430,000.  Of  the  re- 
ceipts during  the  ten  years,  sixteen  millions 
sterling  are  stated  to  have  been  absorbed  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  Suez  Oanal ;  900  miles 
of  railway  have  cost  nearly  ten  millions;  two 
millions  and  a  half  have  been  devoted  to  im- 
prove the  steam,  postal,  and  commercial  ser- 
vice ;  five  millions  have  been  paid  to  sufferers 
by  the  cattle-plague ;  and  half  a  million  has 
been  the  cost  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  to  the  TVliite  Nile.  The  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment in  1874  concluded  to  publish  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  actual  income  in  the  last  finan- 
cial year,  for  which  the  accounts  were  closed, 
as  well  as  other  details  of  its  financial  condi- 
tion. These  particulars  are  set  out  in  ftiU  ac- 
counts, which  show  with  great  minuteness 
the  sources  of  the  gross  and  net  income  from 
customs,  the  railway  administration,  etc.,  while 
the  details  as  to  the  direct  taxes  specify  the 
yield  of  each  tax  per  province,  as  well  as  the 
varying  yield  per  head  or  acre,  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  tax  is  levied.  The  result 
is  that  Egypt,  from  being  a  country  respecting 
whose  financial  position  very  little  was  pub- 
I'lshed,  already  ranks  among  those  which  are 
best  known.  The  general  facts  are  that  the 
revenue  at  present  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  nearly  £10,000,000  annually,  against  an  ex- 
penditure of  rather  less  than  £9,000,000,  in- 
cluding in  this  latter  sum  all  the  interest  and 
charge  for  the  debt  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  for  the  sinking-fund.  The  sources  of 


the  revenue  are  such  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
considerable  increase.  The  customs  and  the 
railway  administration  yielded  £600,000  and 
£878,000  respectively  in  187a-'78— in  both  in- 
stances an  advance  upon  the  previous  year; 
and  while  a  further  advance,  it  is  understood, 
has  also  taken  place  in  the  enrrent  year,  a 
large  additional  sum  has  been  obtuned  from 
customs  by  a  new  duty  on  tobacco,  estimated 
to  return  J^00,000.  The  direct  taxes,  again, 
yielded  £6,500,000  in  1872-'73,  of  which  £5,- 
500,000  were  taxes  upon  land  of  various  kinds. 
The  cultivated  lander  Egypt  extends  to 4,715,- 
000  acres,  on  which  the  Government  taxes  on 
the  average  thus  amount  to  about  239.  per 
acre;  the  average  gross  produce  beiii^  esti- 
mated at  between  £5  and  £6  per  acre.  The  tax 
or  rent  paid  to  the  state  is  very  moderate ;  in 
fact,  about  a  third  part  of  the  lands  is  subject 
only  to  what  are  called  tithes,  and  from  this  por- 
tion the  yield  is  about  one-thurd  of  &e  above 
average,  so  that  they  are  very  muoh  under  the 
maximum  of  what  they  could  afford  to  pa^. 
About  £1,500,000  of  the  present  land  taxes— 
viz.,  the  Moultabala — constitute  a  terminable 
charge,  but  this  is  set  off  by  the  constant  dim- 
inution of  the  capital  of  the  debt  through 
the  agency  of  the   sinking-fund,  while  in  a 

?[uestion  of  the  real  resources  of  a  country  the 
act  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  taxes  which 
can  be  easily  paid  legally  expires  at  a  certain 
date  does  not  show  that  any  such  loss  of  rev- 
enue need  actually  ensue.  In  addition,  a 
quantity  of  new  land  is  annually  brought  un- 
der cultivation,  the  increase  being  fh>m  4,297,- 
000  acres  in  1863  to  4,712,000  acres  in  1873, 
or  nearly  10  per  cent.  Altogether  the  land 
revenue  of  Egypt,  like  the  customs  and  rail- 
way receipts,  is  of  a  progressive  character,  and 
susceptible  of  considerable  increase,  so  that 
the  actual  present  surplus  of  revenue  over  cur- 
rent expenditure,  great  as  it  is,  is  no  sufficient 
indication  of  the  financial  strength  of  the 
country. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria during  the  period  from  1863  to  1872  was, 
on  an  average,  as  follows : 


COUNTRIKS. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Aastro-Huugarlan  Monar 

chy 

Tarkey 

lulv , 

Syria. 

Barbary , 

Belgium 

Rasijla. , 

United  SUtefl 

Other  conntries... ...,....., 

Avenge,  1968-1879.. . . . . 

Total,  187S. ., 

Total,  1871 


Impoffti. 


SSO,iOO,000 
00,400,000 

44.900,000 

72,100,000 

83,000,000 

82,000,000 

94,600,000 

8,700,000 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 

13,000,000 


614,000,000 
690,800,000 
660,900.000 


Plaston. 

874,000.000 
118,600,000 

fli,70a000 

17,000i000 

88,900.000 

10.000.000 

9.000.000 

1,900.000 

8,700.OJ0 

000,000 

9.800,000 


1,127,800,000 

1,380.600.000 

999,600,000 


The  exports  from  Egypt  during  the  xears 
1853-1872  were  as  follows,  according  to  offi- 
cial statements  (1  piaster  =  5  cents) : 
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Tttr. 

1«3. 191,000,000 

I'^t. 187,000,000 

IR55. 275,000,000 

1S». 880,000,000 

1W7 257,000,000 

isse. 208,000,000 

1N59. 215,000,000 

WIX 212,000,000 

lt€l 29i,ooaooo 

1402. 605,000,000 


T«ar.  Plaatcib 

1868 865,000,000 

1864. 1,4M,000,000 

186& 1,817,000,000 

1866. 1,062,000,000 

1867 1,003,000,000 

189^...^......  1,069.000,000 

1869 1.628,000,000 

1870. 1,028,000,000 

1871 1,201,000,000 

1872 1,472,000,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of 
shipping,  in  the  principal  porta,  in  1872 : 


HbIU 

•tr 

SaOte. 

Tf  C. 

TOTAL. 

Walk 

LNTEKEDCf 

T«Mlt. 

T«M. 

TWMla. 

AlexandriA. 
Port  Slid.. 
Sam 

616 
270 
180 

866 
612 
400 

2,028 
686 
J05 

2,905 

1,878 

7M 

1,288,000 
866300 
666,470 

48 
65 
64 

The  commercial  navy,  in  1872,  constated  of 
555  sailing- y  easels,  of  30,909  tons,  and  80  steam- 
ers, of  28,965  tona ;  in  all,  685  vessels,  of  59,- 
874  tona. 

The  commerce  of  Egypt  continues  to  derive 
great  advantages  from  the  construction  of  the 
tjaez  Canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  navigation  November 
17,  1869.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  and  the  first  arrange- 
menta  amounted,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1873,  to  458,400,065  franca.  The  value  of  the 
bolldings  and  tlie  inventory  belonging  to  the 
company  was  estimated  at  21,473,474  francs. 
The  income  of  the  company  was,  in  1871,  13,- 
276,000  francs;  in  1872,  18,825,000;  in  1873, 
24,831,127.  The  expenditures  were,  in  1871^ 
15,918,000 franca;  in  1872, 16,253,000;  in  1873, 
17,346,109.  Surplus  in  1872  (the  first  year 
which  ahowlsd  a  aurplus),  2^071,279  francs ;  in 
1S73,  7,485,077.  The  number  of  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  from  1870  to  1873  waa 
aa  follows : 


TSAB. 


WTO 

l^Tl 


VtM*li. 


486 

765 

1,082 

1,178 


Tont. 


486.911 

761,467 

1.488,100 

2,066,078 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationality^ 
number,  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  passing 
through  the  Suez  Ouial  in  the  year  1873 : 


NATIOKAUTHS. 


En^th 

French 

Autro-Hvn^rlan. 

Kctlutlttdtoh 

Italian 


Spaaieh 

1%rkl»b.... 
RataliB.... 
ICorvccfan. 
Bdidaa.... 
Other*..... 


u. 


Toottag*. 


818 

1,499,792 

88 

221,811 

70 

90,967 

86 

72,698 

93 

69,121 

28 

86,619 

17 

81,299 

26 

80,116 

9 

14,861 

6 

9,299 

4 

6^12 

94 

20,971 

The  strength  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which 
is  raised  by  conscription,  ia  about  14,000  men, 
consisting  of  8,000  infantry^  8,000  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery, and  enjgiineerfl,  and  8,000  negro  troops. 

In  1873  the  aggregate  length  of  the  railways 


which  were  in  operation  waa  1.193  kilometres 
(1  kilometre  =  0.62  English  miles).  The  tele- 
graph-lines had  an  aggregate  length  of  6,486 
kilometres,  the  telegraph-wires  of  13,760. 

A  new  railroad  to  the  Soudan  has  been  pro- 
jected, and  is  to  be  built  by  the  engineer  John 
Fowler.  ^  Its  length  is  to  be  about  880  kilo- 
metres; it  is  to  becompleted  within  five  years, 
and  to  cost  £1,400,000.  About  one-half  of  the 
expense  is  to  be  paid  by  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Soudan  territory. 
^  Education  in  Egypt  is  still  backward  and 
limited.  The  number  of  those  attending  pri- 
mary schools  in  1873  was  90.000  (of  whom 
only  8,018  were  girls),  which,  in  a  population 
of  5,250,000,  represents  a  proportion  of  17  per 
1,000,  a  proportion  smaller  than  in  any  Euro- 

Sean  country  except  Bussia.  The  pr^'udices, 
ifficult  to  overcome,  existing  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  to  the  education  of  females,  are  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  general  edu- 
cation. In  giving,  therefore,  a  proportional 
estimate  of  the  number  educated,  it  is  fair  only 
to  reckon  the  male  population.  This  would 
give  a  proportion  of  at  least  34  ner  1,000  who 
attend  school ;  and  though  the  eancation  given 
may  not  be  of  a  high  class,  nor  the  previous 
training  and  qualification  of  the  teachers  up  to 
the  European  standard,  yet  the  fact  that  of  the 
whole  number  only  8,000  are  educated  at  the 
sole  cost  of  Government,  the  cost  of  the  others 
being  wholly  borne  by  the  parents,  without 
the  inducement  of  food  or  clothing,  shows  that 
there  is  no  unwillingness  to  benefit  by  such 
education  as  is  within  their  reach.  The  Khe- 
dive is  attempting  to  combat  the  prejudice  re- 
garding female  education,  and  has  established 
a  large  girls^  school  at  Cairo,  where,  besides  an 
elementary  education,  sewing,  washing,  and- 
dress-making,  are  taught» 

The  Khedive  has  offered  the  people  of  Syria 
generally  to  receive  twenty-five  studenta,  irre- 
spective of  race  or  religion,  into  the  Egyptian 
Medical  College,  to  be  educated  gratuitously 
in  medical  science  for  the  benefit  of  their  na- 
tive places.  Crowds  of  candidates  have  ofiTered 
themselves,  some  of  whom  have  been  admitted, 
and  the  remainder  directed  to  stand  over  till, 
the  college  should  receive  them,  **We  had 
hoped,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  al  Jauaib^ 
<Hhat  some  of  our  Moslem  brethren  would 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  to  send  their  sons  to  this  college, 
but  we  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  for  all 
the  candidates  were  Christians.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  the  Moslems  to  remember  the  apostol- 
ical tradition :  '  Strive  to  acquire  knowledge, 
even  though  you  may  have  to  go  to  China 
seeking  it  ?^" 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  from  the  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  a  new  expedition  was  planned  by  the 
Khedive.  It  started  early  in  March,  in  1874, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Gordon.  As  the 
misfflon  was  intended  to  be  of  a  pacific  charac- 
ter, and  the  design  of  further  conquest  waa 
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disavowed,  Colonel  Gordon  took  with  him  onlj  were  sent  in  advance  to  Gondokoro.  In  Jalj, 
a  small  escort,  hut  the  governor  of  Khartoum  Mr.  Anson,  one  of  the  two  young  Englishmen 
was  ordered  to  support  him  if  called  upon,  accompanjing  Colonel  Gordon,  suocumhed  to 
His  artillery  force  consisted  of  one  mitrailleur,  the  murderous  climate.  According  to  reports 
as  being  more  portable  than  any  field-gun.  received  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  young  English-  month  of  September,  Colonel  Gordon  was  then 
men,  J.  Russell,  son  of  Dr.  William  H.  Russell,  engaged  in  gaining  a  firm  footing  at  the  mouth 
the  well-known  correspondent  of  the  London  of  the  Sobat,  and  in  securing  the  control  of 
Timea^  and  Mr.  Anson,  son  of  the  English  ad-  the  navigation  on  the  Sobat,  Bahr-el-€tebel, 
miral  and  a  relative  of  Colonel  Gordon.  The  and  Bahr-el-G  basal.  The  Egyptian  Govem- 
immedlate  object  of  the  new  expedition  was  ment  prepared  to  send  to  Colonel  Gordoa  a 
believed  to  be  not  so  much  the  suppression  of  number  of  boats  made  in  sections,  and  to  be 
the  slave-trade,  which  would  be  an  impossible  transported  in  oases  on  camels,  for  tbe  ezplora- 
task  in  the  present  condition  of  the  interior:  tion  of  the  lakes  Albert  N'yanza  and  Victoria 
as  to  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  NV&nza,  and  the  final  solution  of  the  problem 
that  immense  territory  which  may  be  desig-  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  trial  of  the 
nated  as  the  dbtrict  of  the  head-waters  of  the  first  of  these  boats  was  made  in  September,  at 
Nile.  The  opening  up  of  this  country,  the  Kasr  o^  Nil  Palace,  in  presence  of  the  Khedive 
utilization  of  its  resources,  and  commercial  and  a  numerous  attendance  of  ministers  and 
union  with  or  annexation  to  Egypt,  are  the  officials.  This  little  vessel  is  made  of  teak, 
grand  objects  in  view,  in  the  carrying  out  of  and  consists  of  sixty-four  pieces ;  she  is  con- 
which  the  Khedive  is  more  inclined  toward  structed  to  be  packed  in  four  cases.  The  boat 
conciliatory  measures  than  arbitrary  force,  and  was  constructed  in  Alexandria,  under  tbe  di- 
trusts  to  judicious  management  rather  than  to  rection  of  Captain  McKillop,  R.  N.,  who,  to- 
the  sword.  The  disappearance  of  the  slave-  gether  with  Colonel  Gordon^s  agent,  Mr.  Cur- 
trade  will  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  en-  zon  Thompson,  sailed  the  little  craft  across  the 
terprise  if  successful,  for,  as  the  country  be-  Nile.  The  Khedive  was  much  pleased  with 
comes  better  known,  and  is  brought  into  more  the  result,  for  this  bpat  was  designed  entirely 
direct  communication  with  the  civilized  world,  by  himself,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  deep  in- 
so,  in  a  like  measure,  will  the  pursuit  of  the  terest  he  takes  in  the  Gordon  expedition, 
slave-hunter  grow  more  and  more  precarious,  Some  larger  boats,  built  on  the  same  prinei- 
until  eventually,  when  the  whole  length  of  the  pie,  are  to  follow,  one  of  them  a  steamer. 
NUe  is  the  scene  of  busy  traffic,  it  will  die  xhe  little  craft,  after  her  trial,  was  taken  to 
away  altogether.  Colonel  Gordon,  accompa-  pieces  and  repacked  in  her  cases  (which  can 
nied  by  his  chief-of-staff.  Colonel  Long,  an  be  formed  into  a  useful  pontoon).  The  Egyp- 
American,  Lieutenant  Hazzan  Effendi  Wafti,  tian  Government  expects  that  certain  positions 
both  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  a  small  party  through  which  all  trading  parties  io  the  inte- 
— ^in  all  less  than  a  score  of  persons — ^left  Cairo  rior  are  obliged  to  pass  will  be  secured  by 
by  special  train  for  Suez,  whence  he  embarked  Colonel  Gordon,  and  that,  as  the  sale  of  arms 
on  board  a  private  Government  steamer  for  and  ammunition  is  forbidden  under  penalty  of 
Suakim,  at  which  point  he  entered  Africa  and  death,  and  none  can  trade  or  hunt  elephants 
pushed  across  the  Suakim  Desert  to  Khartoum,  without  a  Government  license,  a  very  short 
where  he  organized  his  forces  and  awaited  time  may  give  the  Egyptian  aothorities  perfect 
the  arrival  of  the  luggage,  stores,  and  ammuni-  control  in  those  regions, 
tion,  which  left  Cairo  a  few  days  later  in  The  most  important  event  in  the  hbtory 
charge  of  Mr.  TV.  J.  Kemp,  an  English  en-  of  Egypt  during  the  year  1874  was  the  war 
gineer.  Including  the  persons  nained,  the  ex-  against  the  Sultmi  of  Darfour,  which  resulted  in 
pedition  under  command  of  Colonel  Gordon  the  annexation  of  another  large  country  to  the 
consisted  of  one  American  and  three  Egyptian  dominions  of  the  Khedive.  A  full  account  of 
officers,  two  English  engineers,  three  inter-  the  origin  of  this  conflict  between  the  two 
preters,  a  native  doctor  for  the  soldiers,  and  countries,  giving  also  interesting  information 
260  Egyptian  soldiers.  The  aim  of  Colonel  on  the  Sultan  and  the  people  of  Darfnr,  is  con- 
Gordon  was  to  launch,,  on  the  lake  Albert  N^y-  tained  in  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  trav^er 
anza,  one  or  more  of  the  steamers  which  were  Dr.  Nachtigal  to  Prof.  Bastian  of  Berlin,  dated 
brought  up  for  the  purpose  by  Sir  S.  Baker,  El  Obeid,  in  Kordofan,  August  20,  1874.*  Dr. 
but  left  by  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grondo-  Nachtigal  had  just  arrived  at  El  Obeid  after  his 
koro,  where  they  have  remained  ever  since,  visit  to  Darfour.  The  ruler  of  this  country. 
It  was  feared  they  would  be  found  to  have  Sultan  Brahim,  had  been  prepared  for  his  ar- 
suffered  considerably  from  the  elfects  of  damp  rival  in  Darfoar  by  letters  ^m  Khartoum, 
and  of  marauding  natives — more  particularly  which  the  Egyptian  Government  had  sent  at 
as  they  were  lying  in  detached  pieces  at  differ-  the  request  of  the  German  consul-general  in 
ent  points  of  the  route — and  that  much  time  Alexandria.  The  Sultan  received  Dr.  Nachtigal 
and  trouble  would  have  to  be  expended  to  kindly,  but  denied  to  him  the  permission  to 
render  them  again  fit  for  the  work  for  which  travel  in  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  the 

^S7rL^fS''^**'„^T-^*  ^""^  ?f  the  men  .  p^Ml.hed  m  V.rb..dlu.^  d«  Oe.«ltaeh.ft  fflr 

constitutmg  the  expedition,  as  well  as  stores,  Erdkonde  sa  Berlin,  1874,  No.  a. 
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inbabitants  hated  tbe  foreigners,  Christians  and  four ;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  the  raising  of  com* 
Torks.  During  a  longer  stay  in  the  town  of  plications  with  the  Government  of  Darfoor  and 
Fasher,  Dr.  Nachtigal  fonnd  that  the  fear  of  the  annexation  of  the  entire  conntry  were  al- 
the  Saltan  was  well  founded.  In  none  of  the  ready  taken  into  consideration.  Zabir  also 
manj  African  conntries  which  he  had  visited  engaged  to  support  the  troops  confided  to  him 
had  he  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  fanaticism  by  the  Egyptian  Government  at  his  own  ex- 
of  the  inhabitants  as  in  Darfour,  and  even  pense,  while  the  latter  Government  would  en- 
in  the  rerrhouse  of  the  Saltan  he  was  not  safe  g^ge  to  furnish  to  him  every  thing  necessary 
from  it  Their  hostility  to  all  foreigners,  Idn-  at  cost  price.  Zabir  continued,  after  the  death 
died  by  their  religious  fanaticism,  had  become  of  the  BulalAwi,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
still  more  intense  by  the  fear  of  an  imminent  the  B6zegat  Arabs,  through  whose  territory  he 
iuTssion  of  their  country  by  the  Turks.  Many  received  men  and  arms  from  Kordofan,  and 
occurrences  io  the  districts  south  of  their  conn-  exported  slaves  and  elephants'  teeth.  The 
try  Justified  this  fear.  There  a  certain  Zabir  tribe  of  R6zegat  Arabs  had  been  for  several 
had  established  his  rule,  and,  though  he  still  yearsunder  the  rule  of  Darfour,  and  during  the 
respected  the  frontier  of  Darfour,  had  subjected  reign  of  the  late  King,  Mohammed-el-Hassim, 
or  plundered  the  dependent  districts  of  the  they  had  almost  been  annihilated.  With  Zabir 
Arabic  R^zegat  and  the  pagan  districts  of  Tel-  they  had  for  some  time  lived  in  peace ;  but, 
kauna,  Kntuv&ka,  Hofva-t-m-nehas,  Shale,  and  instigated  by  Darfour,  they  suddenly  became 
Bina.  Zabir  is  a  Ljalee  by  descent,  and  a  man  treacherous,  and  toward  the  close  of  1878  they 
of  considerable  learning,  who  several  years  plundered,  at  Shegga,  a  earavan  belonging  to 
ago  had  left  Khartoum,  where  he  was  employed  Zabir,  murdering  nearly  all  the  persons  belong- 
as  a  clerk,  in  order  to  associate  with  the  ingtoit.  This  act  oftreachery  was  soon  followed 
Bakant  in  the  slave-trade.  He  entered  the  by  condign  punishment.  Zabir  surprised  Sheg> 
services  of  Ali  Aba  Omori,  and  subsequently  ga,  established  there  his  headquarters,  and  sub- 
worked  for  his  own  account  in  the  vicinity  of  jected  the  greater  part  of  the  Arab  tribe  to  his 
the  Bahr-el-Ghasal,  gathering,  in  the  course  of  rule.  He  offered  to  Egypt  the  establishment 
time,  a  large  number  of  fire-arms,  and  grad-  of  a  new  Egyptian  mudirate  (province)  of  Sheg- 
Qslly  extending  the  sphere  of  his  activity.  In  ga,  was  appointed  colonel  and  mudir,  and  now 
tke  same  territory,  another  adventurer  soon  received  openly  the  command  of  Egyptian  sol- 
established  himself^  called  the  Bulal&wi  Mo-  diers.  To  the  Sultan  of  Darfour  he  wrote  that 
hammed,  who  was  a  native  of  the  tribe  of  the  he  had  punished  the  R6zegat  for  their  treason, 
Abu  Sinunim,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  but  had  no  intention  to  attack  Darfour  proper. 
Fittri,  and  also  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  he  established  a  military  post 
The  Bulal&wi  Mohammed  had  insinuated  to  at  Kftlaka,  a  centre  of  the  Habbania,  another 
the  Egyptian  authorities  in  Oairo  and  Khartoum  Arab  tribe  living  west  of  the  B^zegat  and  sub- 
that  he  was  able  to  conquer  the  states  of  the  Jected  to  Darfour.  If  at  this  time  the  young 
eastern  Soudan,  between  the  Kile  and  the  Tsade  King  had  applied  at  Oairo  or  Oonstantinople 
Lake,  and  to  inoorporate  them  with  Egypt.  He  for  peace,  he  might  have  been  successfal.  He 
had  conseqaently  received  from  the  Egyptian  preferred,  however,  to  lead  an  army  against 
Government  soldiers,  arms,  ammunition,  and  Zabir,  under  command  of  his  vizier,  Ahmed 
money,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  he  was  Shetta.  A  lieutenant  of  Zabir  was  defeated 
in  the  service  of  Egypt.  As  the  country  be-  by  Ahmed  Shetta ;  but,  three  days  later,  Zabir 
tween  the  southern  frontier  of  Darfour  and  the  obtained  a  complete  victory,  Ahmed  Shetta 
Bahr-el-Ghasal  was  soon  utterly  exhausted,  a  even  losing  his  life.  The  Sultan  suspected  that 
conflict  between  the  two  rival  adventurers  be-  the  Egyptian  Government  was  backing  Zabir, 
came  inevitable.  In  this  conflict  the  Bulal&wi  and  sent  an  embassador  to  Cairo  to  treat  for 
Mohammed  succumbed  and  was  killed.    This  peace. 

happened  in  1872.  The  Egyptian  Government,  While  on  his  way  from  Darfour  to  El  Obeid, 
which  regarded  the  Buldftwi  Mohammed  as  in  Kordofan,  Dr.  Nachtigal  learned  that  tbe 
being  in  its  employ,  desired  to  punish  Zabir,  Governor-General  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
bat  could  not  reach  him,  as  he  was  too  far  away  staid  at  El  Obeid,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
from  Kordofan.  Zabir,  in  his  turn,  endeavored  going  to  Shegga  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
to  conciliate  the  Egyptian  Government  by  re-  the  new  mudirate.  When  he  arrived,  how- 
fdnding  to  it  the  expenses  incurred  in  fitting  ever,  at  El  Obeid,  he  found  the  Govemor-Gen- 
oot  the  expedition  of  the  Bulal&wi  Mohammed,  eral  ready  to  march  at  the  head  of  an  army 
and  by  giving  to  it  an  account  of  the  conflict,  agaiust  Darfour.  His  army  was  but  small, 
which  was  intended  to  show  its  true  origin,  the  numbering  about  1,500  men,  of  whom  1,000 
absurd  character  of  the  plans  of  his  rival,  and  were  infantry  and  600  cavalry,  and  three  guns ; 
the  ntter  incompetency  of  the  latter  to  carry  600  other  cavalry  troops  were  expected  from 
outhis]^an8.  He  also  asserted  that  he  was  Khartoum.  Zabir  had  under  his  command 
wiUing  to  carry  oat  the  plans  of  the  Bulal&wi,  8,000  men,  with  six  cannon,  and  in  July  had 
so  far  as  they  were  practicable,  if  he  were  informed  the  Egyptian  authorities  that  he  did 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  It  seems  not  need  any  more  men  or  cannon,  but  be- 
that  at  the  time  it  was  only  promised  to  iucor-  lieved  himself  strong  enough  to  defeat  the 
porate  with  Egypt  the  districts  south  of  Dar-  Darfourians,  and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
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marohing  iipon  Dara,  which  is  sitaated  from  proclaimed  the  Emir  Haesaballah  is  Snltaa. 
four  to  five  days'  jonmey  northwest  of  Shegga;  The  Egyptian  troops  were  porsmng  the  f  iigi- 
The  GK>Ternor-General  of  Soudan  left  El  Obeid  tives.  The  annexation  of  Barfour  to  £^pt 
on  Angnst  17th,  and  expected  to  establish  his  will  cnt  off  one  main  sonrce  of  the  slave-trade ; 
headquarters  in  the  beginning  of  September  at  for,  Darfoar  being  close  to  Wadai,  which  is 
Omshanga,  the  chief  place  of  the  extreme  east  <me  great  slave-preserre,  its  people  are  the 
of  Darfom*,  sitoated  about  six  days'  journey  greatest  slaye-dealers  in  Central  Africa,  many 
north-northeast  of  Shegga,  and  about  seven  of  their  caravans  even  making  their  way  aeross 
days  east  of  Fasher.  The  accounts  of  tlie  the  Sahara,  through  Fezzan  to  Tripoli,  Ben- 
progress  of  the  expedition  given  in  the  Egyp-  gazi,  and  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
tian  papers  slightly  differ  ^m  the  above  rcr  so  via  Malta— it  is  said— -or  along  the  Afri- 
port)  and  supplement  it  in  some  details.  The  can  coast  to  the  different  slave-marketa.  The 
Egyptian  reports  state  that  the  hostile  attitude  routes  followod  by  the  caravans  pass  through 
assumed  by  the  Darfourians  toward  the  Qtov^  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Many  routes 
ernment  of  the  Khedive,  the  exactions  prac-  are  known  only  to  the  Bedouins,  bot  everj 
tised  by  the  Sultan  of  Darfour  on  Egyptian  sub-  now  and  then  a  party  falls  into  the  hands  o^ 
jects,  and  also  his  tyranny  over  his  own  sub-  the  Egyptian  authorities.  It  is,  however,  al- 
jeots,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  annoyance  to  most  impossible  thoroughly  to  watch  ^be  long 
the  Egyptians.  Moreover,  Zabir  Beg,  the  mn-  Nile  frontier  and  prevent  slaves  from  being 
dir  over  the  whole  district  of  the  Bahr-el-Gha*  smuggled  into  the  countiy.  On  this  subject 
sal,  wrote  a  letter  to  Ba-Bakr,  his  brother-in-  an  Egyptian  journal  says:  '^It  is  indiapnta- 
law,  informing  him  that  the  Sultan  Ibrahim  ble  that,  if  annexed  to  Egypt,  Darfonr  will 
of  Darfour,  having  collected  together  an  army  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  floor- 
of  12,000,  with  horses,  fire-arms,  and  all  appli-  ishing  of  countries,  for  the  Khedive  will  intro- 
ances  of  war,  had  placed  it  under  the  command  dnce  into  it  colleges  and  schools,  and  nulro«ds 
of  a  sultan  named  Abuna,  who  had  marched  and  telegraphs,  arts,  science,  and  commerce, 
to  a  spot  called  El  K&laka,  the  principal  station  and  will  rule  over  it  with  Idndlineas^  justice, 
of  the  Egyptian  troops,  with  the  design  of  at-  and  good-will,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
tacking  them.  The  threatened  attack  was  years  it  will  acquire  a  high  name  among  states, 
made  on  July  2d  by  a  fierce  onset  on  the  part  and  become  a  great  field  for  European  com- 
of  the  Darfourians,  the  Egyptians  standing  fast  mercial  enterprise." 

to  receive  them.    The  battle  soon  waxed  hot;        The  extraordinary  rising  of  the  Nile  in  1874 

but  the  order,  discipline,  and  steadiness  of  the  created  a  profound  sensation  and  panic  in  Egypt, 

latter  soon  told  to  thehr  advantage,  for  in  less  Imt  owing  to  the  personal  energy  and  persever- 

than  an  hour  their  antagonists  were  vanquished  anoe  c^,  and  the  wise  precautions  taken  by,  bis 

and  put  to  fiight.  The  Sultan  Abuna  was  slain,  Highness  the  Khedive,  a  great  national  oalami- 

and'his  sons  and  a  number  of  his  nobles  were  ty  was  averted.    Though  the  commencement 

taken  prisoners.    One  hundred  and  ten  other  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  anxiously  looked 

prisoners  were  made,  some  of  whom  are  offi-  forward  to  by  the  Egyptians,  as  begetting  hope 

cers.    Among  the  spoil  captured  was  the  horse  of  good  crops  and  abundance,  yet  it  is  not  by 

on  which  the  Sultan  rode,  his  arms  and  dress,  any  means  a  criterion  of  a  gopd  Nile,  which 

which  were  forwarded  to  Egypt    When  the  alone  can  realize  that  hope.    Thus  the  IJile 

Sultan   Ibrahim,    the  sovereign  of  Darfour,  of  1878  commenced  to  rise  as  early  as  the  17th 

heard  of  this  defeat,  and  the  death  of  his  com-  of  June,  and  rose  fairly  well  for  about  tw^ity 

monder,  Abuna,  he  was  greatly  chagrined,  and  days,  and  then  stopped  for  fifteen  days,  and 

went  about  calling  togetiier  his  nobles,  and  ultimately  finished  off  at  a  rise  of  19}  feet  only 

collecting  another  army  of  50,000  men  and  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  made  a  bad 

horse,  which  he  divided  into  60  troops  of  Nile.    Again,  the  Nile  is  subject  to  make  false 

1,000  each,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  startfr*-the  Nile  of  1869  made  five  such  false 

of  a  renowned  general.    After  supplying  them  starts,  and  that  of  1&72  three,  both  coniknen- 

with  65  banners,  and  distributing  muskets  and  cing  their  serious  rise  on  the  lat  of  July  r^ 

ammunition  among  them,  he  ordered  that  they  apectively.    To  show  the  uncertain  and  ca- 

should  fall  npon  the  Egyptian  troops  in  a  body,  pricious  nature  of  the  Nile  at  the  oommence- 

They  did  so,  but  were  doomed  to  a  disastrous  ment  of  the  rise,  that  of  1868  commenced  on 

defeat,  for  the  Egyptians  again  routed  the  the  Ist  of  July;  1869,  on  the  10th  of  June; 

wretched  Berbers,  capturing 25  fiags,  600  mus-  1870,  on  the  80th  of  June;  1871,  <ni  the  7th 

kets,  600  Arab  sUves,  besides  horses  and  war-  of  July ;  1872,  on  the  15th  of  June ;  1873,  on 

material    On  hearing  of  this  second  repulse,  the  17th  of  June ;  1874,  on  the  15th  of  Jane ; 

the  Saltan  of  Darfour  began  levying  the  re-  or  between  the  earliest  and  latest  days  a  period 

mainder  of  the  troops,  intending  to  take  the  of  twenty-seven  daya    On  the  27th  of  July, 

command  in  person.  A  telegram,  dated  Cairo,  1874,  a  very  high  Nile  was  foreshadowed ;  at 

December  11th,  from  the  Governor-General  of  that  date  the  rise  was  doable  that  of  1868, 

the  Soadaa,  announced  that  the  entire  king-  nearly  one-third  more  than  that  of  1878,  and 

dom  of  Darfour  accepted  annexation  to  Egypt,  in  excess  of  that  of  1869,  when  the  Nile  rose 

The  only  dissentients  were  the  family  of  the  29  feet  2i  inches  In  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the 

ex-SnltSA,  who  had  fied  to  the  mountainaand  Nile,  in  about  the  middle  of  the  Delta.    It 
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after  the  1st  of  Jane.    Vessels  in  iMdlast  will  stationed  for  seven  jrears  with  his  raiment  on 

have  to  pay  twopence  per  ton.    War-vessels  the  island  of  Migorca,  hat  in  1888  declared  him- 

will  he  .exempt.  self  openly  in  fkvor  of  the  snccesnon  of  Isa- 

ELLIOTT,  Rev.  David,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  hella  IL,  daaghter  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and 
Preshjterian  clergyman,  college  president,  and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  hostilities  which 
theologioaJ  professor,  horn  in  Sberman^s  Val-  followed  the  King's  death.  In  Angnst,  1836, 
ley.  Perry  Coanty,  Pa.,  Fehraary  6,  1787;  he  soeoeeded  in  saving  the  city  of  Madrid  from 
died  at  Allegheny  Oity,  Pa.,  March  18,  1874.  the  Oarlists,  and  heoame  snccessively  general- 
He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  and  after  re-  in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  Viceroj  of 
ceiving  such  advantages  as  the  viUage  schools  Navarre,  and  Captain-General  of  the  Basque 
afforded,  he  was  sent  in  his  foarteenth  year  Provinces.  When  the  army  of  Don  Oarlos  ap- 
to  MifSin  Oounty,  where  he  fitted  for  col-  peared  before  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
lege  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Ooolter,  her,  1887,  Espartero  had  again  the  glory  of 
Russell,  and  Brown.  He  entered  Dickinson  saving  the  capital.  His  sacceaafol  campaign 
College  in  the  Janior  Class,  and  graduated  in  of  1839  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Don  Oarlos, 
1808 ;  studied  theology  for  three  years,  was  a  and  won  for  him  the  titles  of  Grandee  of  Spain 
home  missionary  for  one  year,  and  was  settled  and  Duke  of  Vittoria.  In  1840  the  Queen- 
at  what  is  now  Mercershurg,  Pa.,  where  he  re-  mother  Christina  was  compelled  to  reaign  her 
mained  for  eighteen  years,  when  he  was  called  office  of  Regent,  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  1841, 
to  Washington,  Pa.,  as  pastor,  and  was  also  for  Espartero  was  appointed  to  supply  her  place 
nearly  two  years  President  of  Washington  Col-  until  Queen  Isahella  should  have  reached  her 
lege.  In  1835  he  was  called  to  the  professor^  mt^ority.  Espartero  governed  the  ooantr7 
ship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Gov-  with  energy,  firmness,  and  ahility,  hut  in  1843 
ernment  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  a  comhination  of  the  Repuhlican  and  Modera- 
at  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  declined,  but  the  fol-  dos  parties  brought  about  his  overthrow.  His 
lowing  year,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  rival.  General  Narvaez,  came  into  power,  and 
directors,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Sy^ttematio  he  retired  to  England,  where  he  resided  for 
Theology  in  the  seminary.  He  held  this  posi-  four  years,  Narvaez  having  caused  him  to  bo 
tion  for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  and  retired  in  declared  as  a  traitor  and  deprived  of  all  his 
1870  as  Professor  Emeritas.  He  received  the  titles  and  dignities.  In  1848,  this  decree  hav- 
degree  of  D.  D.  in  1835  from  Jefferson  College,  ing  been  annalled  and  his  rights  restored,  ho 
and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Washington  College  in  returned  to  Spain,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
1847.  In  1837,  the  year  of  the  disruption,  he  sumed  his  place  in  the  Senate,  but  soon  with- 
was  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Generid  drew  and  lived  quietly  at  Logrofio  till  1854, 
Assembly,  which  divided  that  year,  but  lived  when  dissatisfaction  with  the  court  caused  an 
to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  reunion  of  1870~'71,  insurrection  of  the  people,  resulting  in  the  ex- 
and  took  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  occasion,  pulsion  of  the  Queen-mother  from  Spain.    In 

ESPARTERO,  Don  Joaquht  Baldombbo,  this  emergency  Espartero  was  called  to  the  head 
Duke  of  Vittoria,  Marshal,  Grandee  of  Spain,  of  the  Government  and  conducted  the  affairs 
Senator,  and  from  1841  to  1843  Regent  of  of  the  nation  for  two  years.  In  1856  he  .was 
Spain,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  at  sapplanted  by  General  O^Donnell,  and  sinco 
Granatula  in  La  Mancha,  in  1792 ;  reported  then  had  taken  no  part  in  political  agitation, 
as  having  died  at  Logrofio,  December  21, 1874.  although  it  has  often  been  sugseated  that  his 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  his  father  being  a  services  were  needed  at  times  in  the  e^entfnl 
poor  cartwright,  with  nine  children,  of  whom  period  which  has  since  elapsed.  In  1857  be 
Joaquin  was  the  youngest  and  feeblest,  and  resigned  his  dignity  as  Senator.  At  the  rero- 
hence  was  intended,  in  accordance  with  the  lution  of  1868  General  Espartero  gave  his 
Spanish  proverb,  for  the  priesthood,  and  in  hearty  adhesion  to  the  provisional  government, 
1806  went  with  this  object  to  the  University  although  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  events 
of  Almagro;  but  two  years  later,  when  the  of  the  period.  In  May,  1860,  during  the  debates 
French  invaded  Spain,  he  entered  the  corps  on  the  policy  of  reestablishing  the  monarchical 
of  students  called  the  Sacred  Battalion,  and  form  of  government,  Sefior  Gmndo,  one  of  the 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  Oon*  deputies,  suggested  that  Espartero  should  he 
tinning  in  the  military  service,  though  unable  chosen  King  of  Spain,  but  this  proposal  fonnd 
to  pass  the  examination  for  the  corps  of  engi-  no  echo  from  the  Oortes.  In  the  subsequent 
neers,  into  which  he  desired  to  enter,  he  re-  changes  he  gave  King  Amadous  a  passive  sap- 
ceived  a  commission  in  the  infimtry,  and  rose  port,  and  regarded  the  administration  of  Mar- 
rapidly.  He  went  to  South  America  in  1814^  shal  Serrano  with  a  moderate  degree  of  favor. 
where  he  fought  against  the  insurgents  until  Though,  like  all  the  Spanish  leaders,  Espartero 
the  Si^aniards  were  expelled  in  1824,  when  he  was  found  at  some  times  sapporting  and  At 
returned  to  his  native  land,  in  company  with  others  opposing  the  Queen  and  Queen*mother, 
Narvaez,  Maroto,  Alaix,  Lasema,  and  others,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  career  was  one  of 
all  of  them  destined  afterward  to  take  a  prom-  more  honesty,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  than 
inent  part  in  Spanish  politics.  He  brought  that  of  any  of  his  rivals  or  compeers.  He 
home  a  considerable  fortune,  and  soon  after  seems  to  have  sought  always,  though  perhaps 
married  a  lady  of  wealth  at  Logrofio.    He  was  not  in  all  cases  by  the  most  judicious  meas- 
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therefore  resolved  to  disaolre  the  ParlUment 
and  oiftke  an  appeal  to  the  conntrj  for  a  nev 
proof  of  its  contiiraing!  confidence.  The  general 
eleetioiiB  resulted,  however,  in  a  complete  vio- 
txaj  of  the  Conservative  part^  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Tory  ministry.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  the  country  was  thrown  into 
grest  excitement  by  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Gladstone  on  the  Vatican  Decrees.  (See  Qbxat 
Bimnr.) 

The  new  electiona  which  took  place  in  Bel- 
giam  somewhat  reduced  the  majority  of  the 
Caik<dio  party  in  the  two  Chambers  of  the 
Legislstore,  without,  however,  destroying  it  in 
either.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by  the 
libersls  was,  however,  more  than  neutralized 
bf  the  widening  breach  between  the  more 
moderate  wing  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Radi«' 
eala.   (See  BwjQunL) 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  did  not 
SQcceed  in  bringing  the  war  against  the  snltan- 
nte  of  Acheen  to  a  close.  The  Craton,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Achinese  on  the  coast,  was 
occDpied,  and  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Dutch  issued  a  proclamation  of  annexation,  but 
the  brave  Achinese,  stimulated  by  religious 
foatidsm,  persisted  in  a  atubbom  resistance 
ud  compelled  the  Dutch  Qovemment  to  fit 
oat  a  third  expedition.  The  tliorough  discus* 
«ioD  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
in  the  East  Indian  coloniea  convinced  the 
DQtch  Chambers  of  the  indispensable  necessity 
oi  sweeping  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
the  colonies.    (See  NsraxBLAinM.) 

h  the  thfee  Seandinavian  kingdoms  a  cur- 
reDt  of  friendly  feeling  toward  the  kindred 
people  of  Germany  appears  to  have  set  in  and 
to  gather  strength.  The  expulsion  of  some 
Danish  a^tators  from  Schleewig,  by  order  of 
the  Pmsaian  Government,  gave  for  a  time  new 
M  to  the  irritation  of  the  Danes  who  still 
complaia  of  the  non-compliance  on  the  part 
of  Germany  with  the  fifth  article  of  the  Peace 
of  Pragoe,  whiob  provides  for  taking  a  vote  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Schleswig  on  the 
^estion  whether  they  will  belong  to  Germany 
or  to  Denmark.  The  statistics  of  the  votes  cast 
is  Northern  Schleswig  at  the  last  elections  for 
the  German  Reichstag  show,  however,  that 
the  German  nationality  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  it-  is  likely  to  be  soon  In  the  ascen- 
dency. The  long  conflict  between  the  people 
of  leeUad  and  the  Danish  Government  was 
tomiaated  by  the  royid  assent  to  the  new  lib- 
o]tl  Coastttutioii  of  Iceland.  In  the  Danish 
Diet  the  uncompromising  opposition  of  the 
njyority  of  thoFolkething  to  the  policy  of  the 
ministry  continned.  The  principles  of  the  op- 
poeition  assume  more  and  more  a  republican 
chsruter,  and  may  ere  long  lead  to  serious 
eomplieationai    {J8ee  Dinmaxk  and  Sweden.) 

The  population  of  Europe  at  the  dose  of 
1874  was  estinuited  at  about  800,021,000  against 
^1,281,000  in  1878.  The  apparent  decrease  la 
^oeto  a  mora  accurate  statement  of  the  pop- 
vbtion  of  Turicey,  which,  according  to  the  con- 


current  opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  is  not  so 
large  as  had  formerly  been  assumed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  e^ibits  the  area  and  population 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  arranged  according 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  indented 
countries  being  either  dependencies  or  tributary 
states  so  small  as  to  be  only  nominally  inde- 
pendent, and  virtually  dependent  upon  the 
larger  country,  the  name  of  which  precedes 
theirs : 


COOHTRXXab 


RiiBBla 

Finland^ 

QetxoMOj  ....- 4 

France 

Aaatria 

UcbteiMteiii 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Heli- 
goland  

Italy.? 

San  Marino 

Monaco 

Spain  (ioclnsiTe  of  Balearic  and 
Canary  Islands) 

Andorra 

Tozkey. 

Bonmania. 

Serrla 

Montenegro 

Sweden 

Norway 

Belgiam 

Portosal  (Indnsire  of  Asores 

and  Madeira) 

Netherlands 

Lnxemlmig 

Switzerland 

Denmark. 

Faroe  and  Iceland 

Greece*. • 


Total. 


B^out  MUm.     JobaMteaU. 


1,994,897 
142,868 
906,789 
904,091 
940,964 
68 
191,607 

145 

114,995 

99 

tf 

195,774 

144 

149,967 

46,710 

18,817 

1,701 

171,761 

193,980 

11,878 

85,818 
19,680 

WW 

16,999 
14,788 
40,968 
19,868 


8,806,051 


69,868,869 
1,889,188 
41,060,605 
86,109,921 
86^,485 
8.890 
89,412,010 

176,918 

96i01,lM 

^7,808 

8,197 

16,885,506 
19.000 
8,897,699 
4.600,000 
1,888,606 
190,000 
4,997,979 
1,768,000 
6,118,000 

4,867,889 
8,716,009 
197,698 
9,669,147 
1,861,000 
81,400 
1,467,891 


800,991,000 


The  number  of  Catholics  is  estimated  at 
147,500,000,  or  49.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation ;  the  number  of  Protestants  at  71,760,- 
000,  or  23.9  per  cent. ;  the  nnmber  of  Greek 
Oatholics  at  69,850,000,  or  2&4  per  cent. ;  tlie 
nnmber  of  Jews  at  5,000,000 ;  the  number  of 
Mohammedans  at  6,400,000.  Included  in  the 
nnmber  of  the  Oatholicaare  about  100,000  Old 
Oatholics. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign  col- 
onies of  European  states  were  estimated,  at 
ti^e  dose  of  1874^  as  follows : 


COtTKTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

Turkey. 

Ketherlandi. . 

Ru(>Bia.. 

Boain. 


iTance... 
Portagal.. 
Denmark. 
Sweden.. 


Total. 


7,968,006 

1,798,816 

675.069 

6,949,089 

117,910 

467,606 

789,871 

46,899 

9 


XaUbltaBtf. 


»e,618,960 
94,786.000 

94,401,000 

11,490,000 

8,098,610 

6,fMO,000 

8,256,140 

47,600 

9,000 


17,756,018        98IJK17,400 


EVANGELIOAL  ALLIANCE.  The  Brit- 
ish Secretarjr  of  the  Evangelical  Alliaoce  Tisited 
the  French  and  the  Italian  branches  of  the  or- 
ganization during  October,  for  the  parpose, 
ohiefljr,  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  their 
preferences  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  next 
Ocoieral  Oonferenoe  of  the  Alliaiioe  should  be 
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held.  He  visited  Lyons,  October  8d ;  Tarin,  Taylor,  Reoording  Secretary ;  Principal  J.  W. 
October  6th;  Milan — ^where  a  new  branch  of  Dawson,  LL.  D..  F.  R.  8.,  Vice-Preaident ; 
the  Alliance  was  then  formed — ^OctoberSth;  Mr.  William  Clenaenning,  Honorary  Treasurer; 
Venice — where  a  committee  was  then  formed —  and  abont  twenty-three  clergymen  and  other 
October  10th ;  Bome,  October  14th;  Florence,  gentlemen  who  were  associated  with  them  u 
October  17th  to  19th ;  (Geneva,  October  28d ;  a  committee  of  arrangements. 
Paris,  October  27th.  The  general  opinion  of  the  The  conferences  were  opened  on  the  1st  day 
members  of  the  Alliance  at  these  several  places  of  October,  by  a  meeting  of  welcome,  held  in 
was  in  favor  of  holding  the  next  general  meet-  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  Montreal, 
ing  (which  will  take  place  in  1876)  in  Rome,  at  which  PrincipalJ.  W.  Dawson,  ofMcGillCoI- 
A  meeting,  composed  of  eighteen  evangelical  lege,  presided.  An  address  of  welcome  was 
clergymen  and  laymen,  was  held  in  Rome  in  con-  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Jenkins,  D.  D.,  and  re- 
nection  with  the  visit  of  the  British  Secretary,  plies  and  other  addresses  were  made  by  several 
October  14th,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  form  delegates.  The  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.  D.,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Alliance  at  once.  A  resolution  Miyor-General  Bnrronghs,  R.  A.,  represented 
was  passed,  declaring  that  *'  the  time  has  come  the  British  Branch  Alliance ;  Rev.  Mr.  Dobbs, 
when,  with  the  full  religions  liberty  enjoyed  in  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  and  the  Kev.  G.  Patterson, 
this  land,  a  conference,  under  wise  arrange-  of  Picton,  N.  8.,  spoke  for  their  respective  local 
ments,  of  Christians  from  different  countries,  organizations;  and  addresses  were  made  by  the 
held  in  the  city  of  Rome,  would  be  not  only  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  Syrian  branch,  the  Bev. 
expedient  and  practicable,  but  of  the  deepest  John  Hull,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Philm  Bchaff^ 
interest^  and  likely  to  be  largely  blessed.  The  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  U.  Thane 
testimony  that  would  be  g^ven  to  the  doctrines  Miller,  of  Cincinnati, 
of  evangelical  truth,  and  to  the  union  of  all  the  The  regular  discussions  of  the  Alliance  be- 
followers  of  our  Lord,  notwithstanding  nation-  gan  on  the  second  day,  Friday,  October  2d. 
al  and  ecclesiastical  differences,  would,  in  our  At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  this  day, 
judgment,  eminently  serve  the  cause  of  truth  ex-Governor  L.  A.  Wilmot,  of  New  Brunswick, 
in  this  land,  and  gpreatly  encourage  those  who  was  chosen  President  of  the  Conference,  and 
seek  the  increase  of  tlie  kingdom  which  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Montreal,  Vice-Pren- 
righteousness  and  peace  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  dent.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted  that 
Ghost.'*  The  active  support  of  the  Christians  "  this  Conference  does  now  form  a  Dominion 
of  Rome  was  promised,  and  an  invitation  was  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  AUianoe."  Letters, 
cordially  extended  to  members  of  the  Alliance  responding  to  invitations  to  attend  the  con- 
everywhere  to  make  the  city  of  Rome  the  seat  ference,  were  read  from  numerous  persons,  to 
of  the  next  conference.  whom  they  had  been  sent,  in  Great  l^ritain,  the 

Ths  Dominiok  Bbanoh. — The  idea  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion, 
organization  of  a  branch  of  the  Evangelical  The  subject  assigned  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Alliance  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  first  day  was  **  Christian  Union,  and  Allied  Topics." 
mooted  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  The  first  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
great  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Hall,  of  New  York,  and  was  on  *'  The  Present 
which  was  held  there  in  October,  1878.  The  Demands  on  the  rulpit — Just  and  unjust/* 
Canadian  delegates  met  under  thepresidency  of  The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  SchafiT  then  opened  the 
the  Rev.  Anson  Green,  D.  D.,  of  Toronto,  when  discussion  of  the  regular  snlject  with  a  paper 
it  was  proposed,  and  agreed  to  unanimously,  on  '*  The  Doctrinal  Consensus  of  Evangelical 
*^  that  the  various  branches  of  the  Evangelical  Christendom.'*  At  the  afternoon  session,  the 
Alliance  in  the  Dominion  be  constituted  into  Hon.  James  Ferrier  presiding,  papers  were  read 
an  organization ;  that  the  head  office  be  in  on  **  Christian  Union,*'  by  the  Verv  Rev.  Dean 
Montreal,  and  the  office-bearers  be  selected  so  Bond,  of  Montreal ;  on  ^^  The  Scripture  Idea 
as  to  secure  a  general  representation  of  the  of  the  Visible  Church  of  Christ  as  constituted 
Dominion ;  and  that  the  first  general  meeting  of  Denominations  of  Christians,"  by  the  Rer. 
of  the  Canadian  branch  be  held  in  Montreal,  on  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  of  Virginia ;  on  "  The  His- 
some  day  in  October,  1874.**  The  necessary  tory  and  Principles  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  thus  provided  for  liance,**  by  the  Rev.  R.  Beems,  D.  D. ;  and  on 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Montreal  branch,  "The  Work  of  the  Evangelicad  Alliance,''  hj 
whose  officers  were  requested  to  act  as  pro-  M^or-General  Burroughs.  An  evening  meet- 
visional  officers  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  ing  was  held  in  the  St.  James  Street  Wesleyan 
Evangelical  Alliance  until  the  meeting  should  Church,  at  which  Principal  Dawson  presided, 
take  pUce.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  invitations  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  Syrian  Branch  Al- 
to take  part  in  the  meeting  were  sent  to  distin-  liance,  delivered  an  address  on  ^*  Education  in 
guished  clergymen  and  laymen  in  Great  Britain,  Syria ;  '*  and  Mr.  H.  Thane  IfiUer,  of  Cmclnnati, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion  of  Oana-  spoke  on  the  subject  "  How  to  win  Young  Men 
da.    The  officers  of  the  Montreal  branch,  under  to  Christ.'* 

whose  care  the  provisions  for  holding  the  con-  On  the  third  day,  Saturday,  October  Sd. 

ference  were  made,  consisted  of  the  Kev.  Prin-  the  general  subjects  for  discussion  included 

oipal  Wilde,  D.  D.,  President ;  the  Rev.  Garin  "  The  Church's  Work  and  Worship,  and  Allied 

Lacey,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Mr.  Ernest  Topics.**    Papers  were  read  on  "  The  Relation 
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ofAit  to  Chnroli-Worsbip,"  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Hissions,"  by  Mr.  James  Court.    An  address 

Fraser,  D.  D. ;  on  '*  The  Hymns  of  the  Churoh,  was  also  made  by  the  Earl  of  Cavan. 

a  Bond  of  Unity/*  by  the  Bey.  John  Latham,  A  mass-meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  of 

of  Halifax;  and  on  "Confessions  of  Faith,  their  this  day  at  the  8t.  James  Street  Wesleyan 

Use  and  Abuse,"  by  the  Ber.  Prof.  HacEnight,  Church ;    addresses  were  here   delivered  on 

of  Halifax.    In  the  evening  a  reception  was  "  Sunday-school  Work,"  by  the  Bev.  J.  H. 

lield  in  the  Convocation  Half  of  McGill  College.  YincentD.  D.,  of  NewTork;  on  ''Spiritual 

Addraases  were  made  by  Principal  Dawson,  of  Life— what  is  it  ?"  by  Hr.  Henry  Varley ;  and 

McGm  College ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  McCoeh,  Presi-  on  *<  God's  Work  in  Scotland  during  the  Last 

deat  of  Princeton  CoUege,  N.  J. ;  Prof.  Daniel  Twelve  Months,"  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Black,  of 

Wilson,  LL.  D.,  of  Toronto  University ;  the  Inverness,  Scotland. 

Hey.  Dr.  Black,  of  Inverness,  Scotland ;  and  A  meeting  of  the  French-speaking  branch 

general  remarks  were  made  by  other  persons,  of  the  Alliance  was  held  at  Association  Hall 

Sunday,  October  4th,  a  united  communion  on  this    day  (Monday,  October  6th).     The 

Beirice  was  also  held  in  the  afternoon  at  St.  Bev.  J.  G.  Tanner  presided.    The  following 

Paol^s  Church.     The  Anglican  Church,   the  papers  were  read :  "  On  the  French  EvangeU- 

Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canadian  Presby-  cal  Schools  of  Lower  Canada  in  1874,"  by  the 

terian  Church,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Bev.  Charles  Boux ;  "  French  Missions  among 

the  TTealeyan  Methodist  Church,  the  English  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Canada,"  by  the  Bev. 

Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  T.   Lafleur ;  and  on    '*  Evangelical   Missions 

in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Con-  among  the  French  Canadians,"  by  the  Bev.  C. 

gregational  and  the  Baptist  Churches,  were  Doudiet.    At  a  public  meeting  held  in  con* 

represented  by  ministers  or  laymen  partioi-  nection  with  the  French  branch,  the  Bev.  Mr. 

pating  in  the  services.  Tanner  made  an  address  on  the  objects  of  the 

Mass-meetings  were  held  during  a  part  of  Alliance,  and  a  general  discussion  took  place, 
the  day  at  several  churches.  One  at  the  First  in  the  course  of  which  the  Bev.  B.  P.  Du- 
Baptist  Church  was  addressed  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  clos,  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  Pastor  Vernon,  Prof. 
Cramp,  of  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  Coussinet,  the  Bev.  M.  Cot6,  Pastor  Lafleur, 
and  ^.  H.  Thane  Miller.  At  the  St  James  and  Pastor  Doudiet,  spoke. 
Wesleyan  Church,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Dabney  and  The  general  subject  of  *^  Science,  Philos- 
tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser  spoke.  The  Bev.  Dr.  ophy,  and  Literature,  in  Belation  to  Christi- 
McGoah,  Mi^or-General  Burroughs,  and  the  anity,"  was  assigned  for  Tuesday,  October  6th. 
Bev.  Dr.  Black,  of  Inverness,  addressed  a  The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
meeting  at  the  Zion  Church.  At  a  meeting  in  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  K.  J.,  with  a 
theErakine  Charch  addresses  were  delivered  paper  on  "Grand  Truths  in  Nature,  overlooked 
bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  President  of  the  Syrian  by  Prof.  Tyndall."  Other  papers  were  read 
Protestant  CoUege,  and  ex-Governor  Wilmot,  in  the  morning  session,  on  "  Modem  Philosophy 
of  New  Brunswick.  At  a  meeting  in  the  La-  in  Belation  to  Christianity,"  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
gaachetierre  Street  Wesleyan  Church,  the  Murphy,  LL.  D.,  of  McGiU  College,  Montreal ; 
speakers  were  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Bev.  and  on  "  Evangelical  Bationalism,"  by  the 
lir.  McEwen,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Grant  Ad-  Bev.  J.  M.  Gibson,  of  Chicago. 
dresses  were  made  before  a  meeting  in  the  In  the  afternoon  the  sessions  of  the  confer- 
Ottawa  Street  Wesleyan  Church  by  the  Bev.  enoe  were  held  in  two  sections  The  first  sec- 
James  Bennett,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  the  Bev.  tion  met  in  St.  Andrew's  Church.  Papers  were 
D.  1[.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  of  Ottawa,  and  the  Bev.  read  on  "French  Canadian  Missions,"  by  the 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  Nova  Scotia.  Another  Bev.  Theodore  Lafleur ;  on  "  An  Investigation 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Cote  Street  Canada  of  the  Belations  of  the  Comparative  Study 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  Mr.  Gibson  made  of  Beligions  to  Christianity,"  by  Prof.  Camp- 
on  address  on  ^e  subject  of  "  Spiritual  Life,"  beU ;  on  *'  Efforts  to  meet  Skepticism  and  In- 
&nd  was  followed  in  addresses  by  Mr.  Henry  fidelity,"  by  M^'or-General  Burroughs,  and  on 
Varley  and  Prof.  Wilson.  A  meeting  of  the  "Inspiration,"  by  the  Bev.  Principal  Mac- 
French-speaking  delegates  to  the  conference  Yicar,  LL.  D. 

vas  held  Sundav  evening  in  the  French  Prot-  The  second  section  met  in  the  First  Baptist 
testant  Church,  Monday,  October  6th ;  several  Church.  Papers  were  read  on  "  Creation  and  De- 
papers  were  read  which  had  been  assigned  to  velopment,"  by  the  Bev.  James  Bennett,  of  St. 
'Saturday,  but  had  not  been  reached  on  that  John,  N.  B. ;  on  **  The  Attitude  of  Beligion  tow- 
day.  Ihey  were:  "The  Church  of  Canadar—  ard  Science,"  by  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.  D., 
fan  such  a  Thing  be? "by  the  Bev.  G.  M.  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  on  "Modem 
Grant,  M.  A.,  of  Halifax;  "The  Teachi^  of  Christianity,  from  the  Stand-point  of  Modern 
our  Lord  regarding  the  Sabbath  and  its  fear-  Science,"  by  Principal  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D., 
ingon  Christian  Work  "  by  the  Bev.  George  of  McGill  College;  and  on  "Modem  Litera- 
Patterson,  of  Pictou,  N.  S. ;  "  Beasons  why  ture  in  its  Belation  to  Christianity,"  by  Presi- 
tte  Distinctive  Principles  of  Protestantism  dentNoahPorter,of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
ilionid  be  inculcated,"  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cramp,  Conn. 

of  Wolfville.  N.  S.;  "  Ultramontanism,"  by  the  After  the  reading  of  the  papers  was  con- 

Rtr.  0.  Chapman;  and  "French  Canadian  eluded,  a  business  meeting  was  held.    The 
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basis  laid  down  bj  the  parent  Alliance  as  the 
bond  of  onion  of  the  members  and  branches 
of  the  general  body  was  adopted  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Dominion  branch*  The  for*- 
mation  of  local  branches  throughout  the  Do- 
minion was  recommended,  a  report  of  which 
should  in  each  case  be  forwarded  to  the  gen- 
eral secretary.  The  Hon.  L.  A.  Wilmot,  D.  C. 
L.,  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Vice-President, 
secretaries,  and  members  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee were  appointed.  The  latter  body  were 
authorized  to  appoint  an  Ezecutiye  Committee 
out  of  their  number. 

The  conference  closed  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  6th,  with  a  farewell  meeting  in  the 
St.  James  Street  Methodist  Church.  Short 
addresses  were  deliyered  by  President  Wilmot, 
the  Earl  of  Cavan,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Black,  of  In- 
yerness,  Scotland,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Ryerson,  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  Mr.  Henry 
Varley,  Mr.  H.  Thane  Miller,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grant,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton, 
missionary  from  Trinidad,  Migor-General  Bur- 
roughs, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser,  and  the  ben- 
ediction was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  George 
Douglas. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  for  1874: 


COMFERCKCXS. 


East  PennsyWanla — 
Cenlral  PenDsylvanU.. 

New  York 

PitUbarg 

Kansas 

Canada 

MichljraD i 

Illinofi 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Ohla 

Minnesota 

Indiana* 

Germanv 

Califomla  and  Oregon, 


Total. 


.*  rf 

3l 

Mnnbwc 

94 

87 

14,401 

77 

69 

10,899 

85 

10 

8,969 

65 

88 

7,068 

94 

11 

1.694 

89 

13 

8,856 

8A 

99 

8,660 

75 

71 

8.749 

64 

96 

6,960 

56 

97 

8,789 

67 

68 

7,698 

81 

7 

9,790 

65 

49 

6,058 

81 

4 

6,446 

8 

•  • 

146 

787 

478 

90,949 

CbarcliM. 


180 
161 

60 
113 

16 

67 

46 
101| 

60 
107 
138 

99 
100| 

19 
8 


1,184 


The  number  of  members  was  7,054  greater 
than  in  1873.  The  churches  were  valued  at 
$2,777,070.  Number  of  parsonages,  880;  value 
of  the  same,  $874,605;  number  of  Sanday- 
schools,  1,441)^;  of  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
same,  16,406 ;  of  scholars,  82,047;  number  of 
children  baptized,  6,994;  of  adults  baptized, 
1,288;  of  members  "newly  received,"  16,731. 
Amount  of  "  conference  contributions,"  $4,- 
702.71;  of  contributions  for  missions,  $72,- 
526.91 ;  of  contributions  for  the  Sunday-school 
and  Tract  causes,  $2,380.97. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  was  held  in 
October.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  $70,584.20,  and  the  ez- 

*  From  the  report  of  1878. 


penditures  $62,897.65.  The  receipts  showed 
a  ratio  of  contributions  of  labout  80  cents  per 
member  of  the  Church.  The  debt  of  the  soci- 
ety had  been  diminished  during  the  year  by 
$2,546.50,  and  has  now  $4,121.20.  Oash  be- 
quests had  been  received  to  tiie  amount  of 
$7,182.07.  The  corresponding  secretary  re- 
ported that  $24,000  were  in  the  treasury  for 
the  mission  among  the  heathen,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  question  of  the  place  where 
such  a  mission  should  be  established  be  referred 
to  the  next  General  Conference.  The  number 
of  home  and  fordgn  missions  was  reported  to 
be  270.  Twenty-six  misdons  had  been  struck 
from  the  list  of  missions  at  various  conference 
sessions,  and  converted  into  self-sustaining 
charges,  or  connected  with  such  charges.  An 
actual  increase  of  48  misnons  had  taken  place. 
A  resolution  was  adopted,  "  that  Japan  be  con- 
sidered our  heathen  mission-field ;  that  the 
bishops  and  the  corresponding  secretary  be 
constituted  a  committee  in  reference  to  the 
men  who  are  willing  to  be  sent;  and  that  we 
request  the  General  Conferenoe  at  its  next  ses- 
sion to  appoint  two  or  three  missionariee  to 
this  field.^' 

EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  WEST. 
The  general  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Synod 
of  the  West  commenced  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
on  October  8th.  Seventy-five  ministers  and 
lay  delegates  were  present,  representing  five 
synods,  and  about  three  hundred  minister:*. 
The  Rev.  A.  Balzer  presided.  A  new  division 
was  made  into  seven  synods.  The  (Higinal 
aim  in  the  formation  of  the  synod  was  to  re- 
produce in  the  United  States  the  essential 
features  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  of 
Germany;  hence  it  was  called  ^EvangeUcal," 
and  denominational  peculiarities  were  held  of 
little  account.  Its  confessional  baas  is  founded 
upon  the  consensus  of  the  confessions  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  Either 
Luther's  or  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  may  be 
used  in  the  churches,  as  the  minority  of  the 
members  may  prefer.  The  synod  stands  in  in- 
timate relations  with  many  missnon  institutions 
of  Germany,  as  those  of  Dr.  Wickem,  and  the 
Missionary  or  Emigrants*  Associations  of  Ber- 
lin, Barmen,  Langenberg,  and  Basle.  The 
synod  of  Wisconsin  was  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  at  Berlin.  Pastor 
Krummaoher  manifested  a  great  interest  in 
this  body  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
The  Evangelical  Synod  appears  to  be  gradually 
assuming  a  more  distinctly  denominational 
form.  It  has  now  its  own  hymn-book,  cat-e* 
chism,  church  and  Sunday-school  papers, 
educational  institutions,  and  almanac.  lu 
principal  publications  are  the  Friedensbote, 
semi-monthly,  the  7%eologisehe  Zeitsehr\/t^ 
monthly,  and  a  Sunday-school  paper.  Its  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  are  a  teachers' 
seminary  at  Elmhnrst  and  a  theological  semi- 
nary at  St.  Charles,  Mo.  The  Rev.  A.  Balzer, 
President  of  the  General  Conference,  is  also 
editor  of  the  principal  paper,  superintendent 
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of  the  pablieation  interests,  and  director  of  ceived  into  the  Union.  Two  ministers  were 
aQ  the  sjnodical  machinery.  The  partionlar  also  received.  The  report  of  the  Home  Mis- 
synods  meet  every  year,  and  the  General  Con-  sion  showed  that  nineteen  churches  of  the 
ference  every  three  years.  A  delegate  from  Union  were  without  settled  pastors.  Several 
tbd  General  Synod,  South,  of  the  Lutheran  legacies  and  gifts  to  various  connectional  in- 
Cborch,  attended  the  present  meeting.  The  stitutions  were  announced.  Favorable  reports 
Erangelical  Synod  of  the  West  consists  ex-  were  made  of  the  condition  of  the  chapel 
cksively  of  German-speaking  congregations,  debt  and  building-fund,  of  the  ministers^  aug- 
aodnambered,  in  1874, 276  clergymen,  250  con-  mentation  fund,  and  of  the  worn-out  minis- 
greg&tions,  and  about  40,000  communicants.  ters  and  ministers'  widows'  fund.  The  last 
EVANGELIOAL  UNION.  The  thirty-  ftmd  is  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
seventh  amiual  conference  of  the  Evangelical  churches,  and  the  payment  by  those  who  be- 
Uoion  of  Scotland  was  held  in  Glasgow,  in  come  entitled  to  its  benefits  of  one  pound  ster- 
September.  The  conference  is  composed  of  ling  each  annually.  Such  persons,  on  failure 
the  ministers  of  the  several  churches  and  two  of  their  health,  become  entitled  to  an  allow- 
lij  delegates  from  each  church.  ^  The  Rev.  ance  of  at  least  £40  a  year.  The  widow  of  a 
Geor^  Gladstone,  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  member  dying  receives  a  grant  of  £40.  The 
wtf  chosen  president.  Two  ministers  were  re-  Union  supports  an  institution  called  the  Acad- 
ported  to  have  died  during  the  year.  Two  emy,  at  which  the  theological  students  are 
churches— one  in  Wishard,  with  one  hundred  trained.  Eighteen  such  students  had  been  at- 
and  eighty-five  members,  and  one  in  Mother-  tending  the  institution  at  the  time  the  oonfer- 
vell,  vrlth  ninety-aeven  members — ^were  re-  ence  met. 


F 

FAIKBAIRN,  Be  v.  Patbios:,  D.  D.,  a  cler*  in  Scotland,  as  a  result  of  the  American  evan- 
gjman  of  the  Free  Ohurcli  of  Scotland,  and  for  gelists,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  His  death 
twenty  years  principal  of  the  Free  Church  Col-  was  attributed  to  heart-disease. 
l^e  at  Glasgow,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1806 ;  FAIRBAIRN,  Sir  William.  Bart.,  0.  E., 
(lied  St  Glasgow,  August  6, 1874.  He  was  edu-  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  British  civil  en- 
cated  at  the  Univernty  of  Edmburgh,  was  set-  gineer  and  iron-worker,  bom  in  Eelso,  Scot- 
tied  over  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  the  land,  in  1789 ;  died  at  Manchester,  England, 
Scottish  Kirk,  followed  Chalmers  and  Guthrie  August  18,  1874.  Having  learned  the  mdi- 
and  their  associates  in  the  Disruption  of  1843,  ments  of  education  at  a  parish  school,  and  re- 
&nd  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  give  up  his  oeived  some  instraotion  from  an  uncle,  he  was 
parish  and  his  manse.  He  became  soon  after  apprenticed  to  an  engine-wright  at  a  British 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  parish  of  Salton,  coUiery.  When  his  apprenticeship  terminated, 
whence  he  was  called,  in  1858,  to  the  Free  he  wrought  two  years  m  London,  and  then  vis- 
Cbarch  College  at  Gla^^w,  first  as  professor,  ited  many  places  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ire* 
^d  later  as  principal.  A  man  of  great  and  land,  working  a  short  time  in  each,  in  order  to 
yuied  learning,  and  one  of  the  ablest  writers  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  mechanical  en- 
is  the  Free  Charch,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  gineering.  Eventually,  he  began  business  on 
accessihle,  simple-hearted,  and  genial  of  men,  his  own  account  at  l^chester,  in  1817,  and 
but  withal  a  man  of  the  most  untiring  indus-  persevered  in  it  despite  many  discouraging  cir- 
'rj.  His  published  works  have^nearly  all  come  cumstances.  The  first  important  improvement 
to  be  regarded  as  standards,  for  their  profound  which  he  introduced  was  the  general  substi- 
research  and  their  careful  accuracy  of  state-  tution  of  iron  for  wood  in  the  shafting  of  cot- 
ment  The  following  are  those  best  known :  ton-mills,  and  the  use  of  h'ghter  shaftmg  where 
"The  Typology  of  Scripture,"  2  vols.,  8vo  metal  was  already  in  use.  This  change  reduced 
(this  has  passed  through  many  editions) ;  *^  Ez-  the  cost  of  machinery,  and  enabled  Qie  motion 
position  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,"  2  vols.,  to  be  speeded  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
12n]o(18d6);  "  Hengstenberg^s  Commentary  sixty  revolutions  per  minute.  Mr.  Fairbairn 
on  the  Psalms,"  translated  by  Dr.  Fairbairn,  afterward  directed  his  attention  to  iron  ship- 
3  vols.,  8vo  ri84d-^48)  ;  "Jonah :  his  Life,  building,  and  was  the  first  in  England  to  con- 
Character,  ana  Mission,"  12mo  (1849);  "Eze-  struct  an  iron  ship.  The  construction  of  iron 
kiel,  aud  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy,"  8  vo  (1851) ;  vessels  eventually  became  one  of  the  principal 
j^^Hengstenberg^s  Revelation  of  St  John,"  a  branches  of  his  business,  his  firm  having  built 
Commentary,   translated^  by  Dr.    Fairbairn,  more  than  a  hundred,  varying  fW)m  the  small- 

>0  tons.    In 
Ho4gkin8on 

_, ^ ^ Association  to  seek 

Dictionary,"  not  yet  quite  completed.    He  was  out  the  cause  of  certain  supposed  defects  in  the 

^powerful  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  had  taken  iron  produced  by  hot-blast  furnaces.    He  and 

&deep  interest  in  the  revival  work  in  progress  his  associate  accordingly  investigated  the  sub- 
rou  XIV.— 19    A 
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Jeot,  and  sabmitted  a  valnable  report  thereon,  The  Feejee  Islands  have  been  divided  into  eight 

printed  in  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Assooi-  groaps  or  divisions,  viz. :  The  Ono  Group,  com- 

ation.    He  also,  at  the  instance  of  scientific  prising  Ono,  Ndvi,  Mana,  Undui,  Tannya,  Tnra- 

bodies,  or  for  his  own  information,  tested  the  na-i-tholo,  and  Tavana-i*ra ;  the  Lakeba  Groap, 

strength  of  various  kinds  of  British  iron,  de-  including  Yatoa,  Tiwntha,  Thithia,  and  tbirtr- 

termined  the  tenacity  of  boiler-plates  of  differ-  three  islands  and  islets ;  the  Exploring  Isles, 

ent  thicknesses,  and  made  a  long  series  of  ex-  among  which  are  Mango,  Kanathea,  Kaitom- 

penments  on  the  resistance  of  hollow  tabes  or  ba,  Vatnvara,  Tathata,  and  a  nnmber  of  Bmall- 

cylinders  to  outside  pressure,  leading  to  valu-  er  islands ;  Middle  Fe^'ee,  containing  Matnkn, 

able  practical  results.    Mr.  Fairbairn  co6per-  Totoja,  Moala,  Ngau,  Nairai,  Koro,  Ovalan, 

ated  with  Robert  Stephenson  in  designing  and  and  some  others;    the  Vanna   Levu  Group, 

constructing  the  great  tubular  bridge  across  the  comprising  Vanua  Levu,  Taviuni,  and  the  sd- 

Menai  Strait,  the  success  of  which  led  to  the  joining  islands,  in  number  about  fifty;  Yid 

building  of  many  others  on  the  same  principle.  Levu,  or  Great  Feejee,  in  whose  boundaries 

Stephenson  suggested  a  circular  tube  support-  about  other  fifty  islands  are  encircled ;  the  Kan- 

ed  by  chains ;  but  this  plan  was  modified  at  the  davu  Group,  numbering  in  all  about  thirteen 

instance  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  made  a  long  islands ;  and  the  Tasawas  Group,  inclndiog 

series  of  experiments  upon  model  tubes,  and  about  thirty  islands,  most  of  them  of  small  area, 

found  that  a  rectangular  structure,  strength-  Viewed  from  the  ocean,  the  islands  have  been 

ened  by  a  series  of  cells  at  the  top  and  bottom,  described   as   presenting  pictures   of  almost 

and  suspended  without  chains  or  any  other  fairy-like  loveliness.     The  navigation  among 

support  from  pier  to  pier,  was  best  adapted  to  the  islands  is  not  easy,  but  landing  as  a  rule 

the  stipulated  conditions.    Sir  William  (he  was  can  be  effected  safely.    The  reefs  stretch  oot 

knighted  in  1869),  who  was  one  of  the  found-  their  arms  in  all  directions,  needing  great  care 

ers  and  earliest  members  of  the  British  Asso-  in  their  avoidance. 

ciation,  wrote  many  able  papers  on  subjects  The  white  population  was  estimated  in  De- 
connected  with  his  profession,  and  published  cember,  1871,  according  to  the  official  Feejee 
several  important  works,  among  which  may  Gatette^  at  2,040  persona,  the  majoritj  of 
be  noticed  ^^  Mills  and  Mill-Work;  "  "Iron —  whom  are  British  subjects;  some  200  or  so  are 
its  History  and  Manufacture ;  ^'  "  Application  Americans.  The  native  population  is  believed 
of  Iron  to  Building  Purposes;"  "The  Con-  to  be  about  146,000,  though  some  thmk  it 
way  and  Brittannia  Tubular  Bridges; "  "The  to  be  not  far  short  of  200,000.  These  nnm- 
Strength  of  Hollow  Globes  and  Cylinders  when  hers  are  distributed  over  about  140  of  the 
exposed  to  Pressure  from  without ; "  "  On  Ga-  islands,  the  remainder  being,  so  far  as  is  known 
nal  Steam  Navigation ; "  "  Iron  Ship-building,"  at  present,  altogether  uninhabited.  The  official 
and  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  "Use-  returns  give  the  following  numbers  and  distri- 
ful  Information  for  Engineers."  He  was  a  bution  of  the  native  and  European  population : 
corresponding  member  of  the  National  Insti-  Ovalau  (in  which  is  situated  the  port  of  Le- 
tute  of  France,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Tu-  vuka) — whites,  460 ;  natives,  2,000.  Jslands 
rin,  and  a  Ohevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  of  the  Eastern  group— whites,  1,000 ;  natives, 
He  had  been  President  of  the  British  Associa-  10,000.  Eandavu — ^whites,  46 ;  natives,  18,- 
tion  in  1861-63,  and  had  received  the  honorary  000.  Taviuni — ^whites,  160 ;  natives,  1,000. 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edin-  Vanua  Levu — whites,  600 ;  natives,  38,000. 
burgh.  Viti  Levu— whites,  450;  natives,  70,000.  Cen- 
FEEJEE  (Fiji,  or  Fidji)  ISLANDS,  a  trallslands— whites,  160;  natives,  9,000.  Yas- 
group  of  islands  in  the  South-Pacific  Ocean,  sawas — whites,  68 ;  natives,  8,000.  Other 
which,  until  1874,  were  an  independent  conn-  islands  of  the  Feejeean  Archipelago— whiter, 
try,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the  British  126 ;  natives,  1,000 — making  a  total  of  148,- 
dominions.  The  islands  occupy  the  central  040.  In  1871  the  number  of  white  persona 
portion  of  Western  Polynesia.  They  lie  about  who  arrived  in  the  group  numbered  887 ;  the 
midway  between  Tongan  Islands  and  the  departures  were  662,  leaving  a  net  increase  in 
French  colony  and  island  of  New  Caledonia,  the  population  of  826 ;  2,276  foreign  laborers 
between  the  meridians  of  177°  east  and  178^  arrived,  being  670  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
west  longitude,  and  between  the  parallels  of  the  previous  year.  The  aborigines  or  Feejeeans 
15**  80'  and  20^  80'  south  latitude.  The  num-  are  described  as  a  well-made  and  handsome 
ber  is  variously  stated,  bat  it  is  believed  to  be  race  of  men,  of  different  shades  of  color,  the 
about  225.  They  are  dotted  over  an  area  of  predominant  hae  being  a  dark  olive.  In 
ocean  extending  nearly  800  miles  from  east  to  character  they  are  described  as  being  fall  of 
west,  and  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  it  contradictions,  sometimes  kind  and  tractable, 
is  computed  that  their  aggregate  superficies  is  at  other  times  relentlessly  cruel  and  obstinate, 
about  8j034.  The  principal  islands  are  Viti  They  are  not  a  brave  people,  are  very  unfor- 
Levu'  and  Vanua  Levu,  each  of  which  has  a  giving  and  ungrateful,  are  lazy  and  treacber- 
circumference  of  about  260  miles ;  in  these  ons,  but  may  withal  be  managed  with  tact  and 
two  islands  the  principal  planters  reside.  Next  firmness.  Their  dress  is  of  a  simple  character, 
in  importance  and  size  to  these  are  Kandavu,  and  consists  of  a  length  of  cloth  or  whit« 
Taviuni,  Rambi,  Eoro,  Ngau,    and    Ovalau.  taypa^  called  a  iu/i«,  wound  round  the  waist 
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desirably  located,  being  walled  in  on  two  This  attempt  to  form  a  goTemment  was,  on 
sides,  and  baoked  hy  lofty  moantains,  that  the  whole,  favorably  received  by  the  white 
render  an  extension  of  the  boundary  difficult  men,  and  support  generally  accorded  to  the 
for  practical  purposes.  The  town  is  supplied  King  and  ministry.  The  latter  thereupon  took 
by  water  procured  from  Totoga  Greek,  and  is  steps  to  construct  the  government  Uuxsolars 
under  the  control  of  a  municipal  council  con-  were  issued  to  the  various  districts,  calling  upon 
sisting  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  resi-  them  to  elect  delegates ;  and  in  the  early  part 
dent  population  consists  of  about  806,  and  of  1871  elections  took  place  through  the  isUnds 
there  is  a  floating  population  of  400  more,  for  delegates  to  meet  in  congress,  to  discuss 
The  harbor  is  formed  by  a  barrier  ree(  peculiar  and  frame  a  constitution.  £i  August,  1871, 
to  the  South-Sea  Islands,  which  acts  as  a  these  delegates  met  in  solemn  convention,  and, 
natural  breakwater ;  inside  the  reef  is  good  after  much  deliberation,  agreed  to  a  constita- 
anchorage.  Loading  and  discharging  aocom-  tion  for  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Feejee, 
modation  is  afforded  by  three  jetties.  Levuka  and  to  regulations  and  conditions  under  which 
is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  the  principal  the  government  of  the  kingdom  should  be  car- 
port of  the  Feejee  Islands.  It  has  one  Wes-  ried  on.  The  House  of  Delegates  having  per- 
feyan,  one  Anglican,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  formed  its  function,  it  was  in  due  course  dis- 
church.  Schools  are  connected  with  the  two  solved.  Returning  officers  were  next  appointed, 
former.  and  writs  issued  for  the  election  of  members  to 

The  Feejee  Islands  were,  till  lately,  ruled  by  serve  in  tiie  Assembly  of  Feejee.  These  elec- 
two  principal  chiefs,  Thakombau  and  Maafu,  tions  were  duly  carried  out,  and  the  first  Fee- 
and  others  of  secondary  importance,  Tui  Tha-  jeean  Parliament  met  under  the  speakership 
kau  Ritove,  Tui  Mbau,  Ratu  Eini.  Thakom-  of  Mr.  Butters,  formerly  Mayor  of  Melbourne, 
ban  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Fe^ee,  and  had  The  Oonstitution  Act,  framed  by  the  House  of 
the  largest  territories.  He  professes  Christian-  Delegates,  provided  for  a  government  of  the 
ity  now.  Maafu  is  also  a  convert,  and  stands  whole  group,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
high  as  a  preacher;  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  stitation  from  October  1,  1871.  It  also  pro- 
superior  man.  vided  that  the  form  of  government  should  be 

The  whole  of  the  group  was,  some  years  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial:  the  Ex- 
ago,  erected  into  a  kingdom — ^Thakombau,  or  ecutive  to  consist  of  the  King  and  the  niiui$- 
Cakombau,  as  he  is  now  more  generally  called,  try;  the  legislative  of  a  Privy  Council  and 
being  the  supreme  head,  Maafu  and  also  Tui  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  judicial  was 
Cakau  acknowledging  his  sovereignty.  After  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a 
the  definite  refusal  by  the  British  Government  Chief-Justice  and  two  Associate  Judges,  one 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Feejee,  an  attempt  was  of  whom  is  a  native,  whose  decidons  are  final. 
made  by  the  white  settlers,  principally  for  The  Privy  Council  was  composed  of  the  native 
their  own  protection,  to  initiate  a  form  of  governors  of  the  provinces  into  which  the 
government  by  which  law  and  order  mi^ht  be  Constitution  Act  directed  that  the  kingdom 
maintained.  These  efforts,  however,  did  not  should  be  subdivided.  The  House  of  Repre- 
result  very  successfully,  owing  to  the  difficulty  sentatives  was  formed  of  European  delegates 
of  reconciling  conflicting  interests.  About  from  the  electoral  districts  proclaimed  through- 
this  time  the  ocean  postal  service  to  Califor-  out  the  islands,  the  members  being  elected  hj 
nia  was  started.  The  Feejeean  settlers  made  white  men,  from  whom  the  government  mnst 
application  for  the  islands  to  be  called  at  by  be  chosen.  All  measures  passed  by  the  House 
the  steamers*  The  Australiaa  Steam  Naviga-  of  Representatives  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
tion  Company  agreed  to  this  on  condition  that  Privy  Council  and  the  King^s  cabinet,  who 
the  port  of  Levuka  should  be  surveyed,  buoyed,  have  not,  however,  the  power  of  vetomg  ant 
and  lighted.  A  meeting  of  the  leading  mer-  measures  not  meeting  with  their  approvd,  but 
chants  and  planters  was  held,  and  this  condi-  simply  of  referring  them  back  to  the  Assenably 
tion  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  a  marine  from  which  they  originated.  The  number  of 
surveyor  sent  for  from  New  Zealand.  Lieu-  representatives  was  limited  to  forty,  and  not 
tenant  George  Austin  Woods  undertook  the  less  than  twenty.  The  qualifications  of  an 
survey,  and  promptly  executed  the  work.  In  elector  were  manhood,  payment  of  taxes,  and 
the  course  of  his  labors  he  was  brought  into  six  months*  residence, 
contact  with  Cakomban,  who,  highly  impressed  The  nominal  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
with  his  energy  and  abilities,  sent  him  an  au-  Feejee  was,  however,  unable  to  prevent  tho 
tograph  letter,  asking  him  to  make  a  govern-  administration  from  falling  into  a  most  de- 
ment for  his  people  and  the  white  people ;  at  plorable  condition.  The  finances,  especially, 
the  same  time  requesting  him  to  mention  the  appeared  to  be  in  hopeless  disorder,  and,  at  the 
names  of  any  gentlemen  whom  he  might  wish  beginning  of  the  year  1874,  the  Treasury  was 
to  be  associated  with  him.  To  this  communi-  without  a  farthing  to  discharge  debts.  Hem- 
cation  Mr.  Woods  returned  answer  he  would  bers  of  the  Feejeean  civil  service  received  in 
try,  and  after  a  time  submitted  to  Cakombau  payment  *'  certificates  of  indebtedness,"  which 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Hennings,  Smith,  Logan,  were  held  in  such  disfavor  that  the  Banking 
and  Burt.  Eventually,  the  last-named  gentie-  Company  refused  to  discount  them  at  anr 
man  became  the  leader  of  the  Feejeean  cabinet,  price,  while  private  individuals  diarged  20  to 
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25  per  cent  for  doing  so.    The  desire  for  the  he  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  ^neral  sn- 

Aonexation  to  the  British  dominion  gained,  perrision  of  the  provisional  administration, 

therefore,  steadily  in  strength.    The  English  King  Thaokomban  had  his  favorite  war-club 

Goyemment  being  informed  of  the  nnanimous  elaborately  ornamented  in  silver,  with  emblems 

wishes  of  the  white  settlers,  which  were  shared  of  peace,  «nd  sent  it  to  the  Qaeen  with  a  dnti- 

bt  tboosands  of  nativea,  sent  Consul  Lajard  fnl  message,  confiding  the  interests  of  his  peo- 

and  Connnodore  €k>odenongh  as  commissioners  pie  unreservedly  to  the  Justice  and  generosity 

to  examine  the  islands  and  make  a  report  on  of  her  Majesty.    Soon  after  the  ex-King,  with 

the  question  of  annexation.    The  commission-  his  sons,  visited  Sydney,  where,  in  December, 

er3  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  King  the  incorporation  of  the  islands  with  the  British 

and  chiefs :  dominions  was  celebrated  by  a  great  banquet 

Commodore  Ooodenonffh  and  Consul  Lavard  are  The  Feejee  Islands  were  discovered  by  the 

tbe  tiro  ohiefa  Bent  out  by  her  Britannio  Majesty,  Dutch  navigator  Tasman,  on  February  6, 1648, 

ihe  Qaeen  of  England  to  viait  Feejee,  to  inouire  ^ho  called  them  Prince  William's  Islands,  but 

tod  coMult  with  the  King  of  F^ee  and  tiie  cliieft  effected  no  landing.    Captain  Cook,  by  whom 

rwpecUDff  the  jpovemment  of  Feeiee.    These  two  j**^^*'*^  "':'  T     '  x.\  j  ?  *      xY     ^  j             j 

chi&i  desire  to  Sonsult  with  the  KSbg  and  chiefs  of  they  were  later  siffhted,  but  not  touched,  named 

Fe«jee  fullv  and  clearly,  that  they  mav  know  what  the  island  now  called  Yatoa,  Turtle  Island.    In 

th«T  (the  eniefs)  desire  or  prefer— wbetner  tbe  King  1780  they  were  closely  passed  by  Lieutenant 

offeejwshaU  goveni  Feejee,  or  whether  her  Brito^  Bljgh.      In   1796    the    missionary-ship    Duff 

°::»hfco^^^^^  touched  at  the  islands^  and  would  ha  J  landed 

ithe  chiefs*)  minda.    Should  it  bo  their  true  minds  missionaries  but  for  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 

•the  King  and  chiefs  of  Fecjjee)  to  five  Feejee  to  natives.    Perhaps  the  earliest  known  settle- 

Enziand— 'that  it  should  become  the  Queen  ox  Eng-  ment  made   by   Europeans  was  by  a  party 

iind'i  to  fforem—there  is  but  one  object  and  design  ^f  convicts  who  escaped  from   New    South 

•on<rht—Feejee*8  peaoe  and  welfare  in  all  time ;  that  xrr^i^^  -^  ^.v^  ^^„.  lon^i  :«  «„  y**v«« -k^o*   »^a 

the  King  and  ehleYa,  with  all  their  people  and  all  tho  ^ales  m  the  year  1804  m  an  open  hoat,  and 

inhabitants  of  the  land,  may  live  in  peace  and  pros-  succeeded  m  makmg  the  islands,  where  tliey 

^rity.  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  desire  ana  ob-  were  received  kindly  by  the  natives.    Addi« 

^  V?  i«  »o  »«^  i^i^K  ^<>^  Knriand  to  govern  isl-  tions  to  the  white  population  were  made  from 

&D^  bke  Feejee.    She  owns  and  governs  in  several  ^^^  ^  ^^j      ^   ahipwreoked  seamen  and  by  de- 

parta  of  the  world  a  ffreat  number  of  similar  islands  ~1       X_,       ^v  ""  r  " .  ''^  Vt  •^**"^**  ""^  ^j  ^'^ 

t^  feejee,  and  it  will  be  very  easy  for  her  to  govern  serters  from  the  whalmg-ships,  who  frequently 

Feejee  also,  and  preserve  its  peace  and  promote  the  touched  at  the  islands  for  water  and  fresh 

welfare  and  proeperity  of  its  people.    But  England  provisions.    About  the  year  1885  some  small 

will  never  take  Peqee  by  force  or  stealth;  if  the  traders  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  on 

»^^'^^S?L^-nw"te^f^^  the  beach  at  Levuka. 

tner  can,  and  are  willing,  to  govern  tne  land  tnem-  mi.      a         •        -n     i     •       -r*       j*x*            ^ 

selreeTif  the  Ring  of  Feejee  retains  the  government  The  American  Jbxplormg  JExpedition,  under 

for  himself,  that  &  well,  and  England  will  only  re-  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  18d8-'42,  first  excited  the 

qmre  of  him  and  x>laee  Wore  him  one  thing— that  interest  of  civilized  nations  in  the  Feejee  Isl- 

he  Shan  govern  wiselv  and  righteously,  with  equal  ^^^^     j^^  ^^^  British  consul  was  appointed 

justice  to  natives  and  Bntish  subjects  resident  in  .     -^-q      rp,  ^  «r.«»K*.»  **<?  ^t^u^  .^^^i^t^i  «*»«^ 

Ft^jee,  St  aU  times.    Bat  there  is  one  matter  to  be  »»  i»^?;     The  number  of  white  settlers  were 

considered  by  the  King  and  chiefs  of  Feejee ;  they  gradually  augmented  by  other  traders  and  plant- 

mnst  know  tnat  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Feejee  ers,  till,  in  the  year  1859,  it  was  estimated  that 

wUl  greatly  increiue  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as  the  white  population  was  not  far  short  of  100. 

iheir  propem^^  and  for  these  reasons  the  King  and  j^  i^^a  ge  British  and  8  foreign  ships  were 

ebiefi  most  think  and  study  well  over  the  matter,  ***  *""v>  *"  ^m-avubu  auu  o  lui^^^u  oui|/o  wcio 

vbether  they  wUl  be  able  to  conduct  their  govern-  entered,   their  gross  tonnage    amounting    to 

meat  intheratnre  under  more  difBoultcircomstanoes  4^814.     In  the  following  year  the  population 

or  DOC   There  is  but  one  desire  on  the  part  of  the  had  nearly  quintupled  itself;  the  imports  dur- 

Government  of  England  respecting  Feejee,  which  is,  !„«  the  year  had  increased  £29,000,  and  the 

:SjU^o^'^"St"im^  S^ortj  consisting  of  cot^n   cocoa-nut   oU, 

t-oth  nees,  may  be  able  to  obtain  and  secure  their  D6che-de-mer,  etc,  to  £89,969.    Much  land, 

mdlTidoal  and  just  rights,  whether  they  be  native-  too,  began  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and 

horn  or  foreignerB — ^that,  and  that. only.  numerous  plantations  were  opened  up  in  various 

The  King  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  con-  parts  for  tne  culture  of  Sea-island  cotton,  for 

sent  to  annexation,  when  the  commissioners  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  eminentl jr  fitted, 

declared  a  readiness  to  accept  it,  subject  to  the  From  1867  to  the  present  time  a  steady  tide 

ratification  of  tiie  home^ovemment.     The  of  immigration,  principally  fh>m  Victoria,  has 

Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  Sir  Hercules  been  setting  in.    In  1868,  52  ships,  of  the  ag- 

Hobinson,  visited  the  islands,  accepted  the  nn-  gregate  tonnage  of  6,660,  were  entered ;  in  the 

conditional  cession,  and  established  in  them  a  succeeding  years  93  ships,  of  7,920  tonnage, 

provisional  government  complete  in  all  its  ad-  were  entered ;  and  during  the  years  1870  and 

miiiistratire  and  judicial  details.    Subject  al-  1871  it  is  estimated  that  thes^  numbers  have 

ways  to  a  pnident  and  economical  management,  been  almost  doubled.    The  exports  during  this 

his  estimate  of  revenue  was  not  xmfavorable.  time  were  as  follows:  lA  1868,  £45,167,  of 

He  imposed  taxes,  and  a  tariff  based  upon  that  which  cotton  alone  waa  valued  at  £80,915,  the 

of  New  South  Wales;  and  he  formea  a  oode  next  and  largest  being  tortoise -shell,  £8,009.  In 

of  cinl  and  criminal  law  sufficient  for  present  1869  the  exports  were  £57,020,  cotton  again 

circumstanoes ;   and,  pending  further  orders,  being  the  staple  export,  amounting  to  £45,000. 
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Since  then  the  exports  ha7e  been   steadily  carding,  offered  him  a  place  in  his  law-officei 

rising  in  value.  and  advanced  him  the  means  to  prosecute  a 

The  ^^  Polynesian  Company  ^' was  projected  preliminary  coarse  of  stady.   These  advantages 

at  Melbourne,  for  taking  up  the  offer  of  cession  were  promptly  and  gratefully  accepted,  and, 

of  200,000  acres  of  land  made  by  King  Thakom-  by  teaching  during  the  winter,  he  was  able  to 

bau  to  the  British  Government,  on  considera-  repay  the  judge^s  advances.    In  the  autumn  of 

tion  of  an  indemnity  being  paid  to  the  Amer*  1821  he  removed  to  the  county  of  Erie,  and 

lean  consul  for  alleged  damage  done  to  the  the  following  spring  entered  a  laV-olfice  in 

consulate.    In  addition  to  the  land,  other  spe-  Buffalo ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city 

cial  concessions  were  also  offered.    The  com-  in  1823,  and  commenced  practice  in  Aurora, 

pany  was  formed,  and  the  transaction  carried  Erie  County.    He  was  married,  in  1826,  to  a 

out;  but  the  success  of  the  company  is  not  daughter  of  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers.    He  removed 

favorably  spoken  of,  though  they  have  plenty  to  Buffalo  in  1830,  and  went  into  partnership 

of  good  land,  with  fine  harbors.  with   Hon.  Nathan  K.  Hall,  afterward  his 

The  first  J>roposition  for  the  annexation  of  Postmaster-Greneral,  who  died  one  week  before 
the  Feejee  Islands  to  Great  Britain  was  made  him.  In  1829  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  to  the 
in  1859,  and  the  well-known  English  consul,  Assembly  of  New  York  from  Erie  County,  and 
Pritohard,  took  an  active  part  in  it.  Lord  John  reelected  in  1830  and  1831.  Though  in  a  mi- 
Russell  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  and  nority,  he  dbtinguished  himself  by  his  advo- 
dedined  the  offer.  Soon  after  the  friends  of  cacy  of  the  act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
annexation  sent  Colonel  Smvthe  to  the  islands  debt,  a  measure  which  he  succeeded  in  having 
to  report  on  the  question.  His  report  was  un-  passed.  In  the  fall  of  1832  he  was  elected  to 
favorable,  and  the  scheme  of  annexation  failed  the  Twenty -third  Congress  on  the  anti-Jackson 
a  second  time.  In  1870  the  question  came  up  ticket,  and  took  his  seat  during  the  stormy 
again,  and  very  favorable  opinions  concerning  session  succeeding  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
it  were  expressed  at  the  conference  of  Austra-  from  the  United  States  Bank.  After  serving 
lian  colonies  held  in  that  year,  but  the  new  offer,  one  term,  he  renewed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
made  in  1871,  was  once  more  declined  by  the  fession  till  the  fall  of  1837 ;  he  had  been  again 
Colonial  Secretary,  Earl  Kimberley.  Owing,  elected  to  Congress  in  November,  1836,  and 
however,  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  him,  took  his  seat  in  December,  1837.  As  a  mem- 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  1873,  sent  two  com-  her  of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  in  the 
missioners  to  the  islands  to  examine  the  ques-  famous  New  Jersey  **  broad  seal  ^'  case,  he 
tion  again  in  all  its  aspects.  Their  reports  were  established  his  reputation  in  the  House.  The 
published  in  1874.  They  found  throughout  the  agitation  of  this  election  case  was  among  the 
islands  indescribable  misery  and  disorder,  and  prominent  causes  that  determined  the  over- 
strongly  favored  annexation,  which,  as  already  throw  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  'Whig 
stated,  was  now  accepted  by  the  British  Gov-  triumph  in  the  presidential  election  of  1S40. 
ernment.'*'  Mr.  Fillmore  was  reelected  to  the  Twentv- 

FILLMORE,  MiLLiiBD,  LL.  D.,  thirteenth  seventh  Congress,  and  there  obtained  the  ar- 

President  of  the  United  States,  an  American  duous  and  responsible  position  of  chairman  of 

statesman ;  born  at  Summer  Hill,  m  the  town  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    The  ses- 

of  Locke,  Cayuga  County,  N.  T.,  January  7,  sion  continued  during  a  period  of  nine  months, 

1800;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  March  8,  1874.  during  which  he  was  not  absent  from  his  daties 

He  was  of  Puritan  stock,  his  ancestors  having  in  the  House  a  single  hour.    The  finaDcial 

been  among  the  early  settlers  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  affairs  of  the  Administration  were  in  great  dis- 

His  father  had  migrated  to  Cayuga  County,  N.  order,  and  the  public  reputation  of  Mr.  Fill- 

Y.,  when  it  was  a  mere  wilderness,  and  was  more  was  largely  advanced  at  this  time  by  his 

hence  unable  to  give  more  than  a  very  slender  unwearying  industry  and  the  tact  and  judg- 

education  to  his  children.    Millard  Fillmore  ment  he  brought  to  bear  upon  national  affairs. 

had  never  seen  a  grammar  or  geography  until  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Tariff  of 

his  nineteenth  year.    He  was  sent  at  an  early  1842.    One  of  the  most  noted  measures  passed 

age  to  Livingston  County,  then  a  very  wild  re-  during  that  session,  and  through  his  advocacv, 

gion,  to  learn  the  clothier^s  trade,  but,  four  was  that  which  required  the  departments,  in 

months  later,  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool-carder  submitting  estimates  of  expenses,  to  accompany 

in  the  town  in  which  his  father  lived.    The  them  with  references  to  the  laws  which  au- 

boy  had  a  passion  for  books,  and  every  leisure  thorlzed  them.    At  the  close  of  the  first  or  long 

moment  was  spent  in  devouring  such  books  as  session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress  Mr. 

the  village  library  furnished,  and  in  endeavor-  Fillmore  declined  a  reflection  to  Congress,  and, 

ing  to  add  to  his  meagre  stock  of  learning.  At  in  the  spring  of  1841^  returned  to  Buffalo,  and 

the  end  of  four  years,  Judge  Wood,  of  Cayuga  devoted  himself  agam  to  his  profession.    In 

County,perceivinghisthirst  for  education,  and  the   National  Whig  Convention  of  1844  Mr. 

his  capacity  for  higher  pursuits  than  wool-  Fillmore  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 

*  See  wuiuma  and  Calvert,  *^  F^i  and  the  FUiana  **  vice-presidency,  but  his  name  was  withdrawn 

(pew  edition,  London,  1870) ;  Ooodenoaffh  and  Lavard,  at  his  own  request.     In  the  fall  of  the  samd 

t;^rBli5Jh^*ro^*-'-?J^S5.K"4;i!iOT^^^^  y?"  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Ne» 

Of  the  United  States,"  i§74).  York,  but  was  defeated  by  Silas  Wright    la 
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ventions  and  other  pnblio  gatherings,  being 
admirably  qualified  for  the  control  of  saoh  as- 
semblages by  his  thorough  parliamentary  abil- 
ity, his  widely-extended  knowledge,  his  broad 
views,  and  a  personal  urbanity  which  nothing 
could  disturb. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  financial  embarrassment  which  com- 
menced in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1878 
continued  during  18y4.  Meantime,  the  ques- 
tion of  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency became  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  involving  the  remedy  demanded. 
The  Government  practically  maintained  a  neu- 
tral position,  and  the  volume  of  the  currency 
continued  without  any  important  change. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  December,  1873,  there  was 
presented  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1874, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  remaining 
three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter  above 
mentioned,  ending  on  September  80,  1873, 
which  is  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1874,  were  as  follows : 

Costoms. $49,195,403  68 

Sales  of  public  lAnda 673,768  07 

Internal  reveane 85,640,454  41 

Tax   on   circolation,  etc.,  of  national 

banka 8,490,748  66 

Bepayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Bail- 
ways 108,970  56 

Onstoma*  fines,  etc 481,514  81 

Consular,  patent,  and  other  fees 503,941  18 

•  Proceeds  of  QoTemment  property 803,766  82 

Miacellaneoos  sources 1,607,981  81 

Ket  ordinary  receipts $81,858,498  84 

Fremiom  on  sales  of  coin 8,850^818  84 

Qovemment  of  Great  Britain— pavment  of 

the  award  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration 

at  Qeneva 16,600,000  00 

Total  receipts 7799,704,810  58 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Jane  80, 1873 $181,192,088  60 

Total  avaUable $880,896,839  08 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
were  as  follows : 

Cirll  and  miscellaneoas  expenses,  In- 

dadinff  public  buildings,  ligbt-houses, 

and  collecting  the  revenues $17,aTI,808  60 

Indians. 8,008,716  19 

Pensions.. 8,696,166  68 

Military  establishment,  including  fortlfl- 

cations,  river   and    harbor   improTe> 

ments,  and  arsenals 18,795,053  48 

Naval  establishment,  including  vessels 

and  machinery,  and  improvements  at 

navy-yards 9,798,461  ff7 

Interest  on  the  public  debt,  including  Pa- 
cific BaUway  bonds. 87,051,907  79 

Total,  exclusive  of  the  principal  and  pre- 
mium on  public  debt $88,718,678  81 

Premium,  purchased  bonds.  $1,801,946  78 

Award  by  Geneva  Tribanal, 
investment  account 16,600,000  00 

Ket  redemption  of  the  pub- 

licdebt. 88,966,888  91 

40,788,776  68 

Balance  In  Treasury,  September  80, 1878 .     08,888,985  18 

TotaL $830,896,889  06 

For  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  same 


fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1874,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  receipts  would  be  as  follows: 

Customs $111,000,000 

8ales  of  public  lands 1,GOO,000 

Interna)  revenue 66,000,(^ 


Tax  on  national  banks. 

Pacific  Bailways 

Customs*  fines,  etc 

Consular,  patent,  and  other  fsea.. 

Sales  of  pablic  property 

MlsoellaaeouB  sources 


8,90aOOO 
900,000 
800.C(U 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 
S,OO0,000 


Total $187,100,000 

It  was  estimated  that  the  expenditures  for 
the  same  period  would  be  as  follows: 

Civil  expenses '  $15,960,000 

Foreign  intercourse,... 1^00,000 

Indians 6i,6tO,0O0 

Pensions 21,180.000 

HiUtory  establishment 84,000.000 

Naval  esUbllshment 18^000,000 

Hiscelbmeous,  civU,  induding  public  bnild- 

ings $4,000,000 

Interest  on  the  pnblicdebt 10,000,000 

Total 8200,6801,000 

But  the  moneys  receired  and  covered  into 
the  Treasury  by  warrants  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1874^  were  as  foUows : 


From  customs 

From  Internal  revenue 

From  sales  of  public  lands 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of 

national  banks .- 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific 

Bail  way  Companies 

From  customs*  fines,  penalties,  etc. ... .. 

From  labor,  drayace,  storage,  etc 

From  sales  of  Indian  tmst-lands 

From  fees— consular,  letters-patent,  and 

land 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government 

property 

From  marine-hospital  tax. 

From  steamboat  fees 

From  profits  on  coina^,  etc 

From  tax  on  seal-skin  s 

From  miscellaneous  sources 


$168408,888  00 

108,400,784  90 

1,858,4»03 


7,090,086  II 

1,038,895  56 
651,ST1  T6 
741,435  88 
90a,439  60 

1,698,1»  74 

1,699,017  68 
8N3.879  9S 
874.490  91 
447,9T0  7f 
856,610  43 

1,891,808  78 


Total  ordinary  receipts. $284,441,090  84 

Premiam  on  sales  of  coin 6,037,865  Sd 

Total  net  receipts,  exclusive  of  loans....  $289,478,756  06 

Payment  by  the  British 
Govemm  ent  of  the  award 
of  the  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva $16,600,000  00 

Excess  of  net  receipts  from 
certificates  of  deposit  of 
legal  tenders,  etc.,  over 

redemptions. 17,907,416  98 

88,707,475  83 

Total  net  receipts $898,186,831  89 

Balance  In  Treasury,  June 

80,1878. $181,193,088  50 

Amount    since    received 

trom    late    depositary, 

Oindnnati,  Ohio 1,088  78 


Deduct  nnavdilable  bal- 
ances with  depositaries 
carried  to  their  debits 
on  books  of  the  Recrls- 
ter,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States 


$131,199,067  88 


18,780  18 


$181,179,887  10 
Total  available  cash $458,365,688  89 

EZPENDITUBES. 

The  net  expenditures  by  warrants  daring 
the  same  period  were : 
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Forcl?U  espeoMS $17,687,115  09 

ForforeiffD  lutarconne 1,608,064  S7 

PorMiaM 6,698,468  09 

Forpeoskms 89,088,414  60 

For  miliuiy   estabUahmenL   liicladtim 

rortUtcations,   rlrer  And   narbor   Im- 

proremeotf,  and  anenalfl 48,818,987  28 

For  MTil  establiihment.  InclndloK  yea- 

Ml8Aiidiiiacliinei7,and  Improvemento 

aturj-jarda. 80,988,587  48 

For  mtocellaneoaa,  cItI],  incladlng  pub- 

lie  iHiildlairt,  llgbt-hooaeB,  aod  coUect- 

iDj^the  revenue 60,606,414  85 

For  intcmt  on  tbe  public  debt 107,119,815  81 

Total  Det  ordinaiy  ezpenditarea,  ezcln- 

lire  of  tbe  paUlc  debt $885,788,800  91 

Premium  on  bonda  purebaaed 1,806,078  66 

$987,188,878  78 
Avird  of  aenera  Tiibnna],  inraatment 
iceoont 15,600,000  00 

Total  net  diebnreementa $808,688,873  76 

BiUsee  in  Tteasniy,  Jane  80, 1874. 160,781,694  68 

Total $458,866,568  89 

It  win  be  teen  bj  thU  atatement  that  the 

Get  rerenaea  for  tbe  flacal  jear  were. . .  $889,478,766  06 
AndtheordlDaiyazpenaea. 887,188,878  76 

LeaTiDf  a  anrplna  rerenne  of. $8,844,688  80 

During  the  months  of  Jaly,  Angast,  and 
SeptemlMr,  on  tho  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
jear  1874,  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $12,9d6»450 
were  pnrchased. 

The  receipts  daring  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  jear  ending  June  80,  1875,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Froffleaatoma $46,651,900  10 

From  Internal  revenue 86,814,615  88 

Frssniea  of  pabUclanda 891,465  68 

From  tax  on  cuciUation,  etc,  of  national 

baaka- 8,696,146  88 

From  repajment  of  Intereat  by  Pacific 

BaUwaya. 817,941  97 

From  cBBtoma*  finea,  etc 80,540  81 

From  ooBBolar,  patent,  and  otber  fee« . . .  451,957  11 
ftfn  proceeda  of  aalea  of  Govenunent 

property 582,646  77 

FrommiaceUaneoiia  aonrces 1,865,888  67 

Net  ordinary  rcceipta $79,481,048  87 

From  premlnm  on  aaiea  of  coin 1,458,887  78 

^     Total  net  ordinary  receipts $80,884,885  99 

Seeeipti  from  oertiflcatea  of  deposit  of 
l^galtendera  and  coin  certificatea  in 

^excess  of  redemptions 5,347,068  84 

Biluce  in  Treaamy,  June  80, 1874 150,781,694  68 

Total  afalUble $286,868,048  86 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
▼ere  as  follows: 

For  ciTil  and  mtaeellaneooa  expenses,  In- 

cfaidltte  public  bnildings,  lignt-honaes, 

^ud  eoHectiug  the  revenues $90,888,410  77 

ForlndlMs 8,088,758  98 

ForpcMions 8,918,407  18 

For  military   eatabliehment,    incladlng 

fortUleatlona,  river  and   narbor   im- 

proremeats,  and  arsenala 11,618,890  99 

For  uval  eatabliahment,  incladlng  ves- 

*9k  and  macliinaiy,  and  improvements 

atoavy-yards 8,128,788  14 

For  interest  on  tbe  public  debt,  inclad- 

ijigPaciAc  Bail  way  bond* 82,787,899  88 

^  ,    Total  ordinary  ezpeadttnres $86,818,489  48 

Balance  in  the  Txeasnry,  September  80, 
»7i 161,649,669  44 

Total. $886,868,048  86 


For  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the 
same  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1875,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  receipts  would  he : 

Fromcnstoms $116,850,000  00 

From  internal  revenue 78,784,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands 1,000,000  00 

From  tax  on  national  banks. 8,800,000  00 

From  Pacilic  Kailways 600,000  00 

From  customs*  fines,  etc 800,000  00 

From  consular,  patent,  and  other  fees ....  1,800,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  property. 1,000,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 8,100,000  00 

Total $208,484,000  00 

For  the  same  period,  it  was  estimated  that 

the  expenditures  would  he : 

For  civil  and  miscellaneous,  incIndlDg 

public  buildings $48,060,000  00 

For  Indians 6,000,000  00 

For  penfions 21,448,000  00 

For  miliUry  establishment 88,600,000  00 

>'or  naval  establishment 17,000,000  00 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 70,000.000  00 

Total $190,008,000  00 

Thus,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1875,  from  the  foregoing  account  of  actual 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter, 
and  of  the  estimates  of  the  same  for  the  re- 
maining three-quarters,  the  estimates  heing 
hased  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  would 
not  increase  the  expenditures  hj  deficiency  or 
other  appropriations,  it  was  expected  that  the 
revenues  would  amount  to  $284,818,285.99, 
and  that  the  ordinary  expenses  Would  be 
$275,815,489.42;  which  would  leave  a  sur- 
plus revenue  of  $9,002,796.57  to  be  applied  to 
the  sinking-fund. 

The  sum  of  $81,096,545  would  be  required 
under  the  law  for  this  fund ;  and,  therefore, 
unless  the  revenues  shall  increase  beyond  the 
amount  anticipated,  there  would  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  sinking-fund  account  for  this 
year  of  $22,098,748.48. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  public  debt  was 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  $5,762,447.65,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  statement : 

Principal  of  the  debt  Jnlv  1, 1878 $8,884,488,996  80 

Interest  due  and  unpaid,  and  accrued 
interest  to  date 48,866,668  88 

Total  debt $3,878,889.646  09 

Less  cash  in  the  Treasury 181,179,887  10 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury....  $8,145,660,808  98 

Principal  of  the  debt  July  1, 1874 $8,851,600,468  48 

Interest  due  and  unpaid,  and  accrued 
Intereattodate 89,989,087  47 

Total  debt $3,£90,689,666  90 

Less  cash  in  the  Treasury 150,781,694  68 

Debt,  less  caah  in  the  Treasury $8,189,897,861  87 

Showing  a  decrease  during  the  year,  as 
above  stated,  of $5,768,447  66 

This  decrease  is  represented  by  the  ex- 
cess of  recoipta  over  expendit  ores ....        $8,844,888  80 

The  interest  due  and  unpaid  June  80, 
1874,  was  less  than  Jane  80, 1878,  by. .  8,417,666  86 

$6,768,447  65 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement 
of  the  outstanding  principal  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States  on  Jane  80, 1874  : 


i 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OUTSTANBINa  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  FUBLIO  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

JUNE  80,  1874. 


TITLE. 


Old  debt 

Treaeunr  notea  prior  Co  / 

1848 f 

Treaenry  notes  of  1846. . . 
Mexican  Indemnity 

Treaanry  notes  of  1847. . . 

Loan  of  1817 

Bonnty-land  Bcrlp 

Texan  Indemnity  stock. . 
Treasury  notes  of  1837. . . 

Loan  of  1858 

Loan  of  1860 

Loan  of  Febroary,  1861 1 
(188rB) f 

Treasuy  notes  of  1861... 

Oregon  war  debt 

Loan  of  Jnly  and  An-  ( 

ffnBt,1861(188rB).... ) 

Old  demand  notes 

SeTen-thirtles  of  1861. . . . 

Fire-twenties  of  1863. . . . 
Legal- tender  notes.. 


Lim]|;Ui  of 


1  and  S 
.  years. 

1  year. . . 

5  years. . . 
(1  and  a 
I   years, 

90  Tears.. 

Indefinite 

14  years. 
1  year. . . 

15  years. 
10  years. 

lOorSOy's 

S  years. 
,  60  days. 
SO  years.. 

90  years.. 


Temporary  loan. 


) 


Certificates  of  indebt-  i 

edness s 

Fractional  currency 

Loan  of  1868 


One-year  notes  of  1863. . . 
Two-year  notes  of  1863. . 
Coin  certificates 


Compound  lnt*st  notes., 


Ton-forties  of  1964. 


Flve-twentlesof  March, 
1864, 

Five-twenties  of  June,  , 
1864. ^ 


Seyen-thlriles 
and  1866 


of  1864 


I 


Nary  pension  ftind.. 
FiTo-twenties  of  1885. . . . 

Consols  of  1666 

Consols  of  1867 

Consols  of  1868 

Tbree  per  ct  certificates. 
Certificates  of  indebted- 
ness of  1870 

Funded  loan  of  1881 

Certificates  of  deposit. . . 


3  years... 
5or90y'rs 


¥rh*B  ndanrMbl*. 


Not  less 
than  80 
days. 

lyear.... 


17  years. . 

lyear  ... 
9  years... 


8  years. . . 

10or40y*s 

5or90y'rs 
SorSOy'rs 

3  years... 

Indefinite 
5or90y'rs 
5or20y'rs 
5or90y*rs 
SorSOy'rs 
Indefinite 

5  years... 
10  years.. 
Indefinite 


On  demand 

1  and  9  years  from 

date, 
lyear  from  date... 
April  and  Julv,  1849 
After  60  days'^no- ) 

tice.  ) 

January  1, 1868 

July  1,1849 

January  1,1866..... 

60  days*  notice 

January  1, 1974 

January  1, 1871 

January  1, 1881 

9  years  after  date.  (. 
60  days  after  date. ) 
July  1,1881 

July  1.1881 

On  demand 

*J  August  19  and  I 
1  October  1, 1864.  f 

May  1,1867 

On  demand.. 

After  10  days*  no- 
tice. 

lyear  after  date.... 

On  presentation .... 

July  1,1881 

lyear  after  date.... 
9  years  after  date... 

On  demand 

June  10,  1867,  and 
May  15, 1868. 

March  1,1874 

NoTember  1,  I860.. 
November  1, 1860. . 


of  Id. 


November  1, 1870. . 

Julyl.  1870 

Julyl,  1879 

Jnly  1,  1878 

On  demand 


September  1, 1876.. 

May  1,1881 

On  demaud 


6  dk  6  p.  ct. 

1  mm  to  6  (. 

per  cent  f 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
SdkSXp.c. 
6  per  cent. 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 
None. 

7  8-10  p.  c. 

6  per  cent 
None 

4,  5,  and  6 ) 
per  cent,  f 

6  per  cent. 

None 

6  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

None 

6  per  cent, 
compound. 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

7  8-10  p.  c. 


8  per 
6  per 
6  per 
6  per 
6  per 
8per 


cent, 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


4  per  cent 

5  per  cent. 
None 


Bdllac 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Far. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Pftr. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 


P4r. 

Par. 
Pre'm 
of  4.18 

Par. 

Par. 

Par, 

Par. 

Par  to 
7  per 
ct.  pr. 

Par. 
Pftr. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


$10,000,000 
860,000 

98,000.000 

98,000.000 
Indefinite . 
10.000.000 
90,000,000 
90,000.000 
91,000,000 

95,000,900 

(29.468,100 

119.896,850 

9,800,000 

950,000,000 

60,000,000 

140.094,750 

515.000,000 
450,000,000 

160,000,000 

No  limit.. 

60,000,000 

76,000,000 

400,000,000 

400,000.000 

Indefinite. 

400,000.000 
900,000.000 


400,000,000 

800,000,000 

Indefinite. 

203,897,950 

832.096,050 

879,609,850 

42.539,850 

75,000,000 

678,869 

500.000,000 

No  limit.. 


#808,578 


98.907.030 


f 


5.000,000 
90.000,000 
90,000,000 

7,00.000 

18,415,000 


85,864,450 

1.O0O.86O 

(  50.000,000 

1 189,891,900 

60,000.000 

140,094.750 

614.771.600 
915,490.081 


661.758,911 

998,695.663 

75,000,000 

44.690.000 
166,480,000 
669,776,400 

966,605^440 

196,117,800 

8,889,600 
195,661,800 

829,909,600 

14.000,000 

906.897,260 

832.098,930 

879,616,050 

49,589,850 

86,150/K)0 

678.362 
900,000,000 
137,675,000 


OOtSiWMSDf. 


$57,665  00 

6B,R5  85 

6,000  00 
1,10191 

960  OS) 

1,350  00 

8,400  00 
174.000  00 

2,000  00 
8M.OOO00 

10.000  00 

18,415,000  00 

8,150  00 

$45,000  00 

180,821,850  00 

78,733  50 

19,200  00 

169,516.150  Oi) 
882,000,000  00 

78,560  00 

6.000  00 

45,881,295  67 

75,000,000  00 

74,775  00 

62.WOU0 

92,825.100  09 

415,210  00 

194,567,300  00 

$16,600  00 
58,046,200  00 

298,450  00 

14,000,000  00 
162y534.8S0  00 
902.663.100  00 
810.894.400  0<) 

37,474,000  00 
6,000  00 

67S,000  00 

815.800,750  00 

68.780,000  00 


I  $2,961,690,468  43 


With  regard  to  refandipg  the  national  debt, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaary  makes  the  fol« 
lowing  statement : 

On  assuming  charge  of  this  Department,  June  8, 
1874,  the  Secretary  found  the  balance  of  the  five  per 
cent,  loan  authorized  bv  the  acts  of  July  14, 1870, 
and  January  20, 1871,  then  uniaaued,  to  be  $178,* 
548,800. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July  a  circular  vas  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  inviting  proposals,  and  in  response 
thereto  bids  from  Tarioua  partiea,  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  received,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
which  was  $75,938,550.  Of  this  amount,  $80,988,550 
comprised  the  domestic  bids,  and  $66,000,000  the 
joint  proposal  of  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothsohild  &  Sons, 
of  London,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Seligman  &  Co., 
of  New  York.  The  domestic  bids  at  par  and  aboTe. 
which  were  acoepted  by  the  Department,  affgregated 
$10,118,550,  and  those  at  less  tnan  par,  which  were 
rejected,  amounted  to  $10,820,000. 


The  proposal  for  $66,000,000  ezolnded  the  accept- 
ance of  all  other  bids,  and  provided  that  the  parties 
should  purchase  $10,000,000  on  or  before  August  1, 
1874^  and  the  remaining  $45,000,000  at  their  pleas- 
ure, m  several  Bucoessive  installments,  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1876 :  also  that  they  should  have  the  option 
of  the  entire  Dalanoe  of  the  five  per  cent,  loon,  $192,* 
688,550,  until  the  expiration  of  aU  months  trom  Jan- 
uary 81, 1876,  and  tnat  the  Seeretarr  should  keep  an 
agent  in  London  to  deliver  now  fives  and  receive 
payment  therefor.  This  proposition  was  modified, 
and  on  the  28th  day  of  July  a  oontraot  was  enterea 
into  between  the  Seoretaiy  and  Uessra.  August  Bel- 
mont A  Co.,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  Kessrs. 
N.  M.  Bothschild  &  Sons,  of  London.  England,  and 
associates,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Seligman  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  for  themselves  and  08So3ates,  for  the 
negotiation  of  $45,000,000  of  the  five  per  oent.  bonds, 
the  contracting  parties  having  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  two  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
subscribed  for,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fhlfiUmeut  of 
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their  a^ement    The  conditions  of  the  contract  During  the  Tears  1873  and  1874  there  was 

%'J******S!i?'il*l/!2J?°''V  a  good  deal  effected  in  the  way  of  reduction 

The  oontracting  parties  to  have  the  option  of  ^^  j„i.!«„  ♦i,-^r.«i,   ^i>.,«»».  :«  ^t^-^*  ^-  *^«, 

the  Uliooe  of  Sie  loan,  via.,  $128,«88,6&),  nntU  ^^  ^^^^^^  through  changes  in  form  or  com- 

JtnoAjy  sif  1876 ;  to  be  allowea  one-quarter  of  one  ponent  materials  of  merchandise,  mtended  to 

per  cent,  eommiasion  upon  the  amount  taken ;  they  answer  the  same  purpose  in  consumption  that 

•greeing  to  sobseribe  for  $16,000,000  of  the  before-  articles  and  fabrics  charged  with  a  higher  rate 

ing  imount— $30,000,000— at  their  pleasure,  in  Prostitutions  of  materials  other  than  wool  have 

imoantg  of  not  leaa  tnan  five  millions  each,  prior  been  made  for  fabrics  previouslj  pajing  the 

to  the  8l8t  day  of  January,  1876.    The  contract  duty  charged  on  woolens.    Silks,  linens,  and 

also  allowB  the  parties  the  exclusive  right  to  sub-  cottons,  have  been  similarly  imitated,  while  the 

;:^'biS5.';?fiSSUfbrKlrol'ctU»  *T  nf/?!^  wa?  avoided  m  e^Sme  cases. 

aforewid,  by  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  Secretary  *°^  sought  to  be  avoided  in  others,  by  claim- 

of  the  Treasury  prmr  to  January  81, 1876.  ing  them  as  subject  to  rates  of  duty  prescribed 

Thetgreement,onthepartof  the  Secretary  of  the  in  the  acts  of  1861-^62  as  manufactures  of 

TreasniT,  with  the  pwties  before  mentioned  was  to  mixed  materials. 

iMoe  esjls  of  even  dates  with  their  subscriptions  for  q^«.^  «««*;^«.  ^^  ♦i,^  ^^Ar^^^ir.^^  ♦!,««  ^lo:^*^^ 

the  redemption  of  aa  equivalent  amount  o^  six  per  Some  portions  of  the  reductions  tlius  claimed 

cent,  flve-twenty  bonds,  aa  provided  by  the  act  of  'vv'ere  aomittea  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes 

JqIt  14, 1870.   The  subscribers  ajgreed  to  pay  for  of  1874,  while  others  were  rejected  as  not  prop- 

8tid  live  per  cent  bonds,  par  and  interest  accrued  erly  authorized.     It  has  been  ascertained,  as 

r„S!i  '^t.!^^**^'^  ""^  **'''*  **^^  l"*^^^-  '^''''  the  result  of  careful  calculation,  that  a  con- 

laned  States  ooin  coupons,  or  anv  of  the  six  per  ^  a.\.         j       j     i      ^^     1*           t  »      ^ 

cent  five-twenty  bondsWled  for  redemption;  th^  cession  of  the  reduced  classifications  claimed 

klso  igreed  to  defray  all  expenses  incurred  in  send-  ^  the  large  number  of  appeals  made  to  the 

ing  bopdi  to  London^  upon  their  request,  and  in  Secretary  during  the  year  1874  would  have 

triMmitting  bonds,  com  United  States  coupons,  or  reduced  the  revenues  so  far  as  to  seriously  em- 

^W  com,  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing-  i^^^ass  the  Treasury.     This  urgency  for  re- 

On  aooount  of  the  subscriptions  of  Messrs.  Both-  Auction  diminished,  and  more  general  acquies- 

Mhild  and  Seligman,  and  their  associates,  and  those  cence  in  reasonable  and  proper  construction 

«f  hoaie  subscribers,  calls  for  six  per  cent,  five-  of  the  statutes  by  those  who  would  at  any  time 

tw«,ty  bonds  of  the  loan  of  February  26, 1869,  were  be  content  with  an  equal  administration  of  sucb 

^'^fo^owBi  laws  followed.         ^ 

t^^iliVi-^J ^'SS'JS  The  general  depression  of  business  result- 

SS?r tiftri!^.:::::;:::::::::::::;  SooJoS  »g  from  the  panic  of  September,  1873,  was 

Kov«mber  s.  1974. 6,(joo,ooo  followed  by  unusual  delay  in  forwarding  the 

Total          $56000  000  crops.    Prices  in  all  the  markets,  foreign  and 

-«         'j"'V  *'*."/, \t  '  domestic,  were  not  sufficiently  high  to  induce 

»i5Vfrb2fn'^^te  ^'^oSHS-^'Si  Bhippers  to  make  the  nsaal  invest^^ent  to  mov- 

vhieh  have  been  x«oeived  by  the  Department  in  "*  the  crops,  and  the  result  was  that  the  de- 

ptjment  for  that  amount.  mand  for  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise 

The  lareer  portion  of  the  bonds  subscribed  for  usual  in  the  West  and  interior  in  the  fall  was 

d^'      Inf  b  V^^S^  ^^  Europe,  where  ex-  held  in  reserve.    As  a  consequence  of  this  ab- 

coMges  are  stiu  being  made.  sence  of  demand  for  foreign  merchandise,  pur- 

Snch  being  tbe  amount  and  condition  of  the  chases  for  the  interior  and  the  West  were 

pnbHo  debt,  tbe  next  feature  of  the  finances  of  greatly  restricted,  and  with  reasonable  caution 

tbe  Government  to  be  considered  is  its  reve-  importers  avoided  assuming  the  burden  of 

Doe.   The  largest  amount  of  this  revenue  is  stocks  of  goods  not  likely  to  be  readily  taken 

collected  at  the  oustom-bouses.    But,  during  off  their  hands  for  consumption.     In  what 

tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 1874,  the  de-  manner  or  at  what  time  this  constraint  will  be 

fbne  io  these  receipts  was  nearly  $25,000,000.  entirely  relieved,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it 

Tbe  reeeipts  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  1874,  would  be  wholly  without  precedent  to  find 

being  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  such  abundant  production  as  has  marked  the 

1875,  were  $8,600,000  less  than  for  the  cor-  year  1874  without  remunerative  demand  for 

KAponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  (consumption^  for  any  considerable  time.    It  is 

Tbe  act  of  June  6,  1872,  admitted  large  a  reasonable  inference  that  this  state  of  things 

f^tisses  of  manufactures  to  a  reduction  of  ten  will  yield  as  the  wants  of  Europe  for  our  sur- 

P«rcent  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  previous  plus  crops 'are  developed  in  the  year  1875,  and 

^tntes,  without  designating  specifically  the  that  general  commerce,  with  the  revenues  to 

articles  to  which  the  reduction  should  apply,  be  received  from  it,  will  revive  accordingly, 

leaving  much  room  for  construction  in  tbe  For  the  present,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 

prsctioal  application  of  the  act  to  articles  of  to  protect  the  revenue  provided  by  law  in  the 

new  design  or  of  particular  combinations  of  most  faithful  manner. 

loaterials.    This  act  was  followed  by  a  system  It  is  certain  that  the  aggregate  amount  now 

of  extreme  pressure  for   reductioa,  claimed  received  from  this  source  is  necessary  for  reve- 

tbroQgh  changes  of  classification  oi  articles,  nue  to  meet  demands,  which  cannot  be  safely 

^  Advantage  was  sought  to  be  taken  of  every  stated  at  less  than  $160,000,000  in  gold,  be- 

donbtfal  construction  of  all  parts  of  the  act.  sides  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  and 
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other  sooroes.  The  impost  statements  for 
1872-'73  show  how  heavily  the  revenues  from 
cnstoms  were  depleted  bj  the  redaction  of 
1872,  coffee  alone  having  yielded  $10,969,- 
098.77  in  1871,  and  $7,192,074.91  in  1872. 
On  the  importations  of  coffee,  in  1878,  the 
rate  of  three  cents  per  poond  would  have 


yielded  nearly  $9,000,000,  and  two  cents  per 
ponnd  almost  $6,000,000. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annoal  im- 
ports of  coffee  and  tea  from  1871  to  1874,  in- 
elusive,  with  the  total  valne  thereof^  and  the 
average  price  per  pound  in  the  countries  of 
their  production : 


8TATBMBNT  OF  IMPORTS  07  COFFEB  Ain>  TEA  BURINO  THE  FOUR  FISCAL  TEARS  (E!n)INQ 

JUNE  80),  1871  TO  1874,  INCLU8IVB. 


FISCAL  YEARS  EKDOTO 
JUNEIO. 


1871. 
1879. 
1878. 
1874. 


OOITXS. 


Pooadi. 


817,992,048 
898,805,940 
I96,297,S71 
885,171,619 


AamfBt*  Coft  at 
YUo»ot 


Skip- 


$30,998,809 
87,948,895 
44,108,671 
65,048,967 


Awngv  Coit  pw 
Pon4  at  PlaM 
•f  fiUpaaak 


9.74  cents. 
18.69     '' 
16.00     »• 
19.84      •* 


Poaadi. 


61,864,919 
68,811.008 
64,815,186 
66,811,606 


Aanriiate  Coal  ai 


Skip. 


$17,954,617 
98,948,675 
91,466,170 
91,119,9M 


CeA  pa 


8S.60ccnU. 
86iX)     " 
87.74     ** 
a7«     " 


This  record  of  foreign  prices  for  coffee  tends 
strongly  to  the  conclusion,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  effect  of  short  crops  on  prices, 
that  the  dutj  repealed  hy  the  act  of  1872  was 
added  to  the  selling  price  abroad,  with  no  ad- 
vantage to  consumers  here,  while  the  country, 
as  a  whole,  has  paid  more  than  before  for  the 


entire  stocl^  The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea 
caused  little  or  no  reduction  of  prices  to  ooq- 
Burners  here,  but  an  increase  of  prices  abroad. 
The  decrease  from  each  source  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1874,  as 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1673,  appears 
from  the  following  statement : 


80UBC1BS. 


fiplriu 

Tobacco 

Fermented  llqnon 

Bftnkt  and  buikerB 

Penalties,  etc 

Adheeire  sUmpa 

Back  taxes  nnaer  repealed  laws. 


Total. 


i8rt. 


$69,099,871  78 
84,886,808  09 
9,894.987  84 
8,771,061  46 
461,658  06 
7,709,878  86 
6,899,789  00 


$114,075,456  08 


isra. 


$49,444,089  85 

88,949,875  69 

9,304,619  79 

8,887,160  67 

864.916  84 

6,186.844  64 

764,880  14 


$108,644,746  98 


$9,665,98193 

1,148,487  47 

90,B6  18 

888.870  19 

97,486  72 

l,665,68»n 

5,564,901  86 


$11,480,709  10 


The  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  spirits  is 
due  to  the  small  production  of  brandy  m  1874, 
in  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the 
fruit-crop  in  1873;  the  earlier  collection  of 
special  taxes  in  1874  than  in  1878 ;  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  warehouse,  rectifiers^  and 
dealers*  stamps  by  act  of  June  6,  1872,  which 
reduction  operated  during  the  whole  of  the 
fiscal  year  1874,  but  during  only  eleven  months 
of  1878 ;  and  the  smaller  collections  from  re- 
pealed taxes  relating  to  spirits  in  1874  than  in 
1878. 

The  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  tobacco 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  bonded  warehouses,  under  act  of  June  6, 
1872,  by  which  large  quantities  of  manufact- 
ured tobacco  were  placed  upon  the  market 
during  the  fiscal  year  1878,  and  to  the  in- 
creased activity  given  during  the  early  part  of 
the  same  year  to  the  movement  of  plug-tobac- 
co by  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  tax  from  82 
to  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  act  of  June  6, 1872,  bo  far  as  it  relates 
to  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  banks  and  docu- 
mentary stamps,  did  not  go  into  full  operation 
prior  to  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  brewers  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fermented  liquors  during  the  fiscal 
years  1873  and  1874,  was  as  follows :  In  1873, 
8,554;  in  1874.  2,524— a  decrease  of  1,030. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1878,  over  $5,000,000 


were  collected  from  income  as  back  taxes,  aod 
$500,000  from  gas,  items  no  longer  taxable,  and 
collections  of  past-due  taxes,  under  repealed 
statutes,  are  of  course  constantly  decreasing. 

The  receipts  from  internal  revenue  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1874  and  1876,  were  as  follows : 

First  quarter  of  1874 $95,640.454  41 

First  quarter  of  1876 96,814,615  88 

Increase 074,160  98 

The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  1873,  were  $13,863,- 
029.97,  and  for  the  same  months  of  1874  they 
were  $17,476,202.99. 

The  comparative  coin  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  as  appears  from  official  returns  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  may  be  exhibited  as 
follows : 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise $569,483,491 

Bxports  of  foreign  merchandise 16.849,619 

Total  exports $58iK9B8.(M0 

Imports 667,406.813 

Excess  of  exports  over  importa $18,870,893 


Exports  of  specie  and  bnlllon $86,880,405 

Imports  of  specie  and  boUlon.  98,464.908 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports $88,175,499 


Total  excess  of  exports  of  merdhandise,  spe* 
de,  and  bullion,  OTsr  imports  of  same.. . . .  $67,063,197 
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TTliile  these  returns  are  believed  to  be  rea^  694,327;  cmde  Indla-rnbber  and  gatta-percba, 

BonabljT  accurate  as  regards  the  exports  by  $708,621. 

ses,  it  has  been  fonnd  impracticable  to  obtain  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of 
complete  statements  of  onr  exports  to  Canada,  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  of  $20, 366,- 
owiog  to  the  fact  that  manifests,  containing  686  in  valne,  upon  the  following  articles: 
the  qoantitiee  and  values  of  merchandise  ex-  Rails,  $8,982,267 ;  steel  and  manufactures  of 
ported  in  raiiwaj-cars,  are  not  legally  requira-  steel,  $8,824,013 ;  pig-iron,  $3,915,747 ;  bar- 
bie. Detailed  statements  have  been  received,  iron,  $2,266,170 ;  sheet,  hoop,  and  band  iron, 
however,  from  the  Conmiissioner  of  Customs  $1,169,308;  machinery,  $400,192;  anchors,  ca- 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  which  it  ap-  bles,  chains,  castings,  and  hardware,  $308,839. 
pears  that  the  coin  value  of  our  exports  to  There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  importa- 
Caaada  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $10,-  tion  of  live  animals  of  $702,881,  and  of  pro- 
200,059  in  excess  of  that  returned  by  the  visions  of  $849,831  in  value. 
United  States  customs  officers,  which  would  Of  domestic  products  exported,  the  foUow- 
iocresse  the  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  as  ing  articles  show  an  increase  in  value,  in  cur- 
aboTS  stated,  by  that  amount.  rency :  Wheat,  $49,969,205 ;  wheat-flour,  $9,- 

Merchandiseof  the  value  of  $17,878,226  was  876,430;  rye  and  rye-flour,  $1,440,999;  com 

withdrawn  from  bond  for  consumption,  in  ex-  and  corn-meal,  $1,029,829  ;    cheese,  $1,400,- 

eess  of  that  entered  for  warehouse  during  the  985;  butter,  $189,462;  pork,  $801,677;  beef 

jesr.  and  tallow,  $1,576,044;  fish,  $603,712;  leaf- 

The  export  of  coin  and  bullion  was  $24,-*  tobacco,  $7,710,046 ;  oil-cake,  $487,798;  homed 
d52,188  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  while  cattle,  $454,900 ;  hogs,  $838,435 ;  agricultural 
the  exports  of  domestio  merchandise  have  in-  implements,  $503,839 ;  timber,  wood,  and  man- 
creased  $68,803,118.  ufactures  of  wood,  $2,233,919 ;  coal,  $909,675 ; 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  decrease  in  n^anufactures  of  hemp,  $691,021 ;   iron  and 

importations  for  the  last  year  of  $74^729,868,  manufactures  of  iron,  $846,197;   fire-arms, 

hs  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  $1,158,269 ;  sailing-vessels  sold  to  foreigners, 

of  $59,188,735,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  $371,407. 
jear  ended  June  80, 1872.  The  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  domestio 

The  following  imports  show  an  increase  in  products  appears  principally  in  the  following 

Taloe, respectively :  articles:    Raw  cotton,  $16,016,489;    bacon. 

Coffee,  $10,941,670;  molasses,  $1,046,778;  hams,  and  lard,  $3,576,025 ;  bides,  $1,044,641 ; 
salt,  $556,127;  fiaxseed,  $147,229;  brass  and  furs  and  fur-skins,  $391,185 ;  leather  and  man- 
other  metals,  $475,489;  medicuial  barks,  ufactures  of  leather,  $518,976;  sewing -ma- 
$418,486;  coal,  $410,762;  haur,  $408,826  ;  chines,  $556,424;  cmde  mineral-oil,  $910,354; 
raw  hemp,  $828,994 ;  indigo  and  cochineal,  crude  turpentine  and  resin,  $585,665 ;  and  sil- 
$85M74;    anmanufactured  wool,   $884,810;  ver  ore,  $969,803. 

articles  exported,  and  returned,  $1,287,622 ;        The  most  important  question  relating  to  the 

opiom,  $561,726  ;    spices,  $586,642  ;   barley,  finances  which  was  before  the  country  during 

$2,838,672 ;  dress-goods,  $1,714,838.  the  year  was  on  the  expansion  or  contraction 

Those  exhibiting  a  decrease  in  importation  of  the  currency  and  the  payment  of  specie. 

are  principally  unmanufactured  wool,  $12,-  The  views  and  action  of  Congress  will  be  found 

183,632;  manufactures  of  wool,  $4,149,298 ;  in  the  debates  on  the  currency,  under  the  titie 

raw  Bilk,  $2,606,618  ;   manufactures  of  silk,  of  Congress,  in  this  volume.    The  brief  veto 

$5,893,258 ;  fine  linen,  laces,  and  other  manu-  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  resisting 

iactares  of  flax,  $2,966,686 ;  cotton  goods,  $7,-  inflation,  will  be  found  in  the  same  part  of  this 

007,455 ;  kid  ^oves,  leather,  and  manufactures  volume.    The  views  of  the  President  were  still 

of  leather,  $1,107,528 ;  furs,  $379,427 ;  hides  further  eacpressed  in  a  memorandum  prepared 

and  skins,  $1,281,565 ;  jute  and  jute  butts,  by  himself  and  made  public  through  the  fol- 

$1,471,727 ;   paper  -  stock,  $1,058,297 ;   paper  lowing  correspondence : 
and  paper    hangings,   $734,872  ;    horse-hair,  Vvrnm  States  Sbhatb-Chambeb,  ) 

1792,675;    old  and   scrap  iron,  $5,148,370;  Washuotox,  «/untf  4,  1674.     [ 

copper  ingots,  $2,847,626;   manufactures  of  lb  ths  JPrmtUnt : 


hie  chemicals,  $878,711 ;  chemicals,  drugs,  and  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  publication  of  theie  views 

^768,11,444,919;  dye-woods,  madder,  argols,  would  be  productive  of  ereat  good.    I  venture,  there- 

bleaching-powder,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  $718,-  fore,toreqneetofyoutWlmay  haveacony  of  the 

083'  sAHZaaTi    ftoofi  AAA .    o<ii.fTiAn  a*rx^Z  t^rxA  Written  memorandum  to  which  I  have  alluded,  witn 
SiJ.  •^^•■••^t  ^  CO  ;rti® »   «*™e^  stone,  and  permission  that  it  may  be  made  public.  ^ 

ebma-ware,   $1,188,670  ;    common    wmdow-  -^  i  hive  the  honor  to  be,  very  rcBpeotftUly,  your 

giasi,  and  glassware,  $1,899,841 ;  lumber,  $2,-  obedient  servant,  JOHN  P.  iO^^. 
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The  President  replied  as  follows : 

ExBoumrx  Mavsiov,     ) 
Washikqtok.  D.  C,  t/ttfM  4, 1874.  f 

Dbab  Sib  :  Your  note  of  this  date,  requesting  a 
oopy  of  a  memorandum  which  I  had  prepared,  ex- 
presbive  of  my  views  upon  the  flnanoial  question, 
and  which  you,  with  others,  have  heard  read,  is  re- 
oeived,  but  at  too  late  an  hour  to  comply  to-nig[ht. 
I  will,  however,  take  g[reat  pleasure  in  furuishinjif 
you  a  copy  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  I  can  have  it 
oopied. 

it  is  proper  that  I  should  state  that  these  views 
were  reauoed  to  writing  because  I  had  been  con- 
sulted on  this  question,  not  only  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  Committee,  but  by  manv 
other  members  of  Congress.  To  avoid  an^  and  aU 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  I  deemed  this  course 
both  justifiable  and  j>roper. 

With  this  explanation  I  inclose  you  herewith  the 
memorandum  referred  to. 

Very  respectfully,  U.  S.  GRANT. 

To  Hon.  J.  P.  JoHBs,  United  States  Senate. 

The  memorandam  inclosed  was  as  follows : 

HXXOBANDUK  OF  VIEWS  SHTXBTAIirKD  OK  THB  SXTBJXOT 
ox  DXSIBABLX  LXQISLATIOir  OK  THE  XIKAKOXS. 

I  believe  it  a  high  and  plain  dutv  to  return  to  a 
specie  basis  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  not  only 
in  compliance  with  legislative  and  party  pledges,  but 
as  a  step  indispensable  to  lasting  national  prosperit;^. 
I  believe,  further,  that  the  time  has  come  when  this 
can  be  done,  or  at  least  begun,  with  less  embarrass- 
ment to  every  branch  of  industry  than  at  any  future 
time  after  resort  has  been  had  to  unstable  and  tem- 
porarv  expedients  to  stimulate  unreal  prosperity  and 
speculation,  on  basis  other  than  coin  as  the  recog- 
nized medium  of  exchange  throughout  the  commer- 
cial world. 

The  particular  mode  selected  to  bring  about  a  res- 
toration of  the  specie  standard  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  that  some  adequate  plan  be  devised, 
the  time  fixed  when  currency  shall  be  exchangeable 
for  coin  at  par,  and  the  plan  adopted  ri^dly  adhered 
to.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  legislation  suggested 
by  me  would  prove  acceptable  to  both  branches  of 
Congress ;  and,  indeed,  a  full  discussion  might  shake 
my  own  faith  in  the  details  of  any  plan  I  imght  pro- 
pose. I  will,  however,  venture  to  state  the  general 
features  of  the  action  which  seems  to  me  advisable, 
the  financial  platform  on  which  I  would  stand,  ana 
any  departure  from  which  would  be  in  a  spirit  of 
concession  and  harmony  in  deference  to  oonfilctlng 
opinions : 

1.  I  would  like  to  see  the  legal-tender  clause,  so 
called,  repealed,  the  repeal  to  take  effect  at  a  future 
time,  say  Julv  1, 1875.  This  would  cause  all  con- 
tracts made  arter  that  date,  for  wages,  sales,  etc.,  to 
be  estimated  In  coin.  It  would  correct  our  notions 
of  values.  The  specie  dollar  would  be  the  only  dol- 
lar known  as  the  measure  of  eqiuvalents.  When 
debts  afterward  contracted  were  paid  in  currency, 
instead  of  calling  the  paper  dollar  a  dollar  and  quoting 
gold  at  so  much  premium,  we  should  think  and  speak 
of  paper  as  at  so  much  discount ;  this  alone  would 
add  greatly  In  bringing  the  two  currencies  near  to- 
gether at  par. 

2.  I  would  like  to  see  a  provision  that  at  a  fixed 
dajr,  say  July  1,  1876,  the  currency  issued  by  the 
United  States  should  be  redeemed  in  coin,  on  pre- 
sentation to  any  assistant  treasurer,  and  that  all  the 
curreacv  so  redeemed  should  be  canceled  and  never 
rolssuea.  To  effect  this  It  would  be  necessary  to  au- 
thorize the  issue  of  bonds,  payable  in  gold,  bearing 
such  interest  as  wodld  command  par  in  gold,  to  bo 
put  out  by  the  Treasury  only  in  such  sums  as  should 
n>om  time  to  time  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
demption. Such  legislation  would  insure  a  return 
to  sound  financial  principles  in  two  years,  and 
would,  in  my  judgment,  work  less  hardship  to  the 


debtor  Interest  than  Is  Ukcly  to  come  from  patting 
off  the  day  of  final  reckoning.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  the  creditor  Interest  had  its  day  of 
disadvantage  also  when  our  present  financial  sys- 
tem was  brought  in  by  the  supreme  needs  of  the  na- 
tion at  the  time. 

I  would  further  provide  that,  firom  and  after  the 
date  fixed  for  redemption,  no  bills,  whether  of  na^ 
tional  banks  or  of  the  United  States,  returned  to  the 
Treasury  to  be  exchanged  for  new  bills,  should  be 
replaoea  by  bills  of  less  denomination  than  flO.  and 
that  in  one  vear  after  resumption  all  biUs  or  less 
than  $5  should  be  withdrawn  firom  circulation,  and 
in  two  years  all  bills  of  less  than  $10  should  be  with- 
drawn. The  advantage  of  this  would  be  stren^^th 
given  to  the  country  against  time  of  depression  re- 
sulting ft'om  war,  failure  of  crops,  or  any  other  canse, 
by  keeping  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people  a  large 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Wltn  all  smalkr 
transactions  conducted  in  coin  many  millions  of  it 
would  be  kept  in  constant  use,  and,  of  course,  pre- 
vented from  leaving  the  country.  Undoubtedly  a 
poorer  currency  will  always  drive  the  better  out  of 
circulation.  With  paper  a  legal  tender  and  at  s  dis- 
count, gold  and  silver  become  articles  of  merchan- 
dise as  much  as  wheat  or  cotton.  The  surplus  will 
find  the  best  market  it  can.  With  small  bills  in  cir- 
culation there  is  no  use  for  coin  except  to  keep  it  in 
the  vaults  of  banks  to  redeem  circulation.  During 
periods  of  great  speculation  and  apparent  prosperity 
there  is  little  demand  for  coin,  and  then  it  will  flow 
out  to  a  market  where  it  can  be  made  to  earn  some- 
thing, which  it  cannot  do  while  lying  idle.  Gold, 
like  every  thing  else,  when  not  needed,  becomes  a 
surplus,  and,  like  every  other  suzplus,  it  seeks  a 
market  where  it  can  find  one.  By  giving  active  em- 
ployment to  coin,  however,  its  presence  can,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  secured,  and  the  panics  and  depressions 
which  have  occurred  periodically  in  times  or  nominal 
specie  payments,  if  they  cannot  oe  wholly  prevented, 
can  at  least  be  greatly  mitigated.  Indeed,  I  question 
whether  it  would  have  been  found  necessary  to  de« 
part  fVom  the  standard  of  specie  in  the  trying  days 
which  gave  birth  to  the  first  lefol-tender  act  bad 
the  country  taken  the  ground  of  no  small  bills  as 
early  as  1860. 

Agaui,  I  would  provide  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
current  expenditures.  I  would  do  this  by  rigid  econo« 
my  and  by  taxation  where  taxation  can  best  be  borne. 
Increased  revenue  would  work  a  constant  reduction 
of  debt  and  interest,  and  would  provide  coin  to  meet 
demands  on  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  it^ 
notes,  thereby  diminishing  the  amount  of  bonds 
needed  for  that  purpose.  All  taxes,  after  redemp- 
tion begins,  should  be  paid  in  coin  or  United  States 
notes. 

This  would  force  redemption  on  the  national  banks. 
With  measures  like  these,  or  measures  which  would 
work  out  such  results,  I  see  no  danger  in  authorizing 
frte  banking  without  limit. 

The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
respecting  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
were  briefly  expressed  in  his  report,  as  follows: 

While  it  seems  to  be  very  generally  conceded  that 
resumption  of  specie  pi^yment  is  essential  to  the  hon- 
or of  the  Government  and  to  the  general  welfare,  the 
views  of  Intelligent  and  well-informed  persons  as  to 
the  best  method  of  resumption  are  so  widely  diver- 
gent^ and  the  plans  that  have  been  suggested  so  mul- 
tifarious, that  the  Secretary  feels  einDarrassment  in 
suggesting  a  plan,  the  details  of  which  will  commend 
themselves  to  Congress.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
fundamental  ideas  underlying  the  subject  which,  it 
is  believed,  must  be  the  basis  of  any  practicable  plan 
for  resumption,  and  are,  therefore,  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  resumption  by 
the  Government  so  long  as  the  volume  of  paper  cur- 
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RDcj  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  possible  unonnt  of  bonds  should  ran  for  a  lonfi^  period,  and  should  bear 
coin  avaUable  for  that  purpose  which  may  come  into  interest  at  a  rate  not  ezceeoing  the  lowest  rate  which 
the  Treasury  in  any  year,  and  while  no  provision  is  the  Government  may  then  be  paying  in  reAinding  its 
made  for  the  conversion  of  this  paper-money  into  six  per  cent,  securities.  Any  substantial  or  useful 
aaj  thing  havinff  a  near  relation  to  coin ;  nor  is  it  movement  for  resumption  necessarily  involves  sup- 
podtdble  for  the  nanks  or  people  to  resume  so  long  plying  the  Treasnrv  with  increased  amounts  of  coin, 
as  the  large  amount  of  irredeemable  paper  now  in  either  by  increased  revenues  or  an  adequate  loan. 
circulation  continues  to  be  by  law  legal  tender  for  The  present  condition  of  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
all  private  debts  with  reference  both  to  the  past  and  ment,  which  would  be  further  enhanced  by  the  adop- 
the  future.  While  thiji  state  of  things  lasts  gold  will  lion  of  measures  for  return  to  a  specie  basis,  leaves 
coDtioae  to  flow  from  us,  and  find  employment  where  no  room  for  doubt  that  a  loan  for  such  purpose  would 
the  Datoral  laws  of  trade,  unobstructed  by  restrain-  be  readily  taken  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Measures 
iiiff  legiilation,  make  its  daily  use  indispensable.  should  also  be  adopted  requiring  the  banks  to  hold 
The  Secretary,  therefore,  recommends  Congress  gold  reserves  preparatoij  to  resumption  on  their 
to  provide  by  Jaw  that  after  an  early  and  fixed  day  part. 

Ufltted  States  notes  shall  cease  to  be  le^al  tender  as  But  the  Secretary  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  pur- 

to  contracts  thereafter  made.     But  this  provision  sue  the  matter  into  f^her  detail.    If  Congress  snail 

ehould  not  apply  to  offidal  salaries  or  to  otner  ordi-  conclude,  as  he  earnestly  hopes  it  will,  that  the  time 

lary  expenditures  of  the  Government  under  then  ex-  has  arrived  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  having  for  its 

liilng  contracts  or  appropriations.   Between  the  day  object  resumption  of  specie  payments,  its  own  wis- 

thoa  to  be  fixed  and  the  time  of  final  resumption  a  dom  will  supply  the  necessary  methods. 
•u2icient  period  should  elapse  to  enable  the  people 

atd  banka  to  prepare  for  the  latter  by  such  gradual  The  act  of  Congress  which  became  a  law 

procetMs  in  business  as  will  neither  lead  to  violent  provides  that  the  amount  of  United  States 

wairtction  m  credit  and  values,  nor  suddenly  m-  F**''***^"   "*""    "^^      jT  *    v          ^"^^^'^      *T    Z 

crease  the  obligations  of  debtors.    The  sudden  and  ^0*^8.  outstandmg  and  to  be  used  as  a  part  of 

immediate  appreciation  of  the  paper  dollar  to  its  par  the  circulatmg  medium,  shall  not  exceed  the 

Talue  in  gold  is  not  only  no  necessary  element  ofre-  sum  of  $382,000,000,  and  no  part  thereof  shall 

demption,  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  be  avoid-  be  held  or  used  as  a  reserve.    It  further  pro- 

ei  If  during  the  penoa  of  the  war  the  legal-tender  ^-^     f     ^         ^    ^  ^^   reserve  required  to 

icU  operated  as  a  bankrupt  law,  compellmg  creditors  /     i    i  j  /"^  *  ^F^*"  "*  •'"^  *  ^"^^ '  ^    c^iwx*  c»*  m^ 

to  give  acquittances  upon  the  receipt  of  less  than  the  "®  "®I^  ^J  ^^^  national  banks  upon  circula- 

full  amotmt  of  their  debts,  this  is  no  reason  why  the  tion ; 

lav  for  resumption  should  now  compel  debtors  at  For  the  redemption  of  aU  national-bank  notes 


viU  ^  far  to  allay  and  disarm  whatever  popular  op-  ppsit  with  the  Treasurer  6  per  cent,  of  their 

position  to  resumption  of  specie  payment  mav  now  circulation ;  which  amount  is  to  be  counted  as 

tiiat,  and,  besides,  would  be  but  just  to  the  aebtor  a  i)art  of  the  reserve  required  to  be  held  on 

eia»9.   The  day  from  which  new  contracts  must  be  denosits  ■ 

discharged  in  coin  should  be  fixed  sufficiently  far  in  fcu^  V  ;i^«^«:*  v«  ^«„  •.-•♦:^««i  Tx««v  ^#  i««, 

tdvanee  to  give  the  people  and  the  banks  time  to  '  ^^  ^®  deposit  by  any  national  bank  of  law- 

cBderstanditand  to  prepare  themselves  for  it.    It  fnl  money  with  the  Treasurer,  in  sums  of  not 

ia  believed  that  not  many  months  will  be  necessary  less  than  $9,000,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 

for  that  Durpose:  but,  to  avoid  the  mischiefs  already  bonds  on  deposit  as  security  for  such  circulat- 

b  the  opinion  of  the  Secretaiy.  be  extended  beyond  ^^^^^s  ^^^  ^0*  ^^  reduced  below  $50,000 ; 

tliree  years,  and  might  safely  be  made  as  much  less  'For  the  withdrawal  of  $55,000,000  from  na- 

s£  m  the  judgment  of  Congress  would  sufficiently  tional  banks  in  States  which  have  received 

prot^  the  "iteri^of  debtors  and  avoid  the  evils  of  more  than  their  proportion,  and  its  redistribu- 

TheUw'^iSruldaiS'kuthorixetheimmedia^  con-  tion  to  nation^  banks  in  States  which  have 

ver»ion  of  legal-tender  notes  into  bonds  bearing  a  received  less  than  tneir  proportion,  upon  an 

}jw  rate  of  interest,  which,  while  inviting  conver-  apportionment  made  on  the  basis  of  popula- 

tton,  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  appreciate  the  legal-  tion  and  of  wealth,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of 

li^^t'nJ'J^  J'J?}'"^^  *'''^  ^^^"^^^ J'ff^'^^  ?Pr®""  the  census  of  1870,  not  more  than  $80,000,000 

flscljon  the  debtor  class.   As  an  additional  mduce-  ^*  „v;^i,  „v.«n  i.«>  Jlui.;i..««.^  ^^a  J^AiJ^yA\^^^*rJi 

oew  to  the  conversion  of  United  States  notes  into  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^®  withdrawn  and  redistributed 


£',S!!^i2V^?v'!^*"P*^''"  ""l  ''"fv  "o*S*  «»?«y  national  banking  system,  under  the  act  of  Feb- 
w  presented  for  that  purpose  when  the  period  ofre-  ocT^oio       rru^.-*.'  c  ^    e  aC  \  vTZU 

fomption  shall  have  been  reached.    To  fiiis  end,  the  ruary  28,  1863.     Thirty-five  of  these  banks 

Sccretaiy  should  be  authorized  to  miQce  a  loan  not  have  failed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 

aceedine  the  total  amount  of  notes  remaining  un-  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  by  a  vote  of 

^.°ril  *  V  ^®  *!i™  of  resumption,  less  the  surplus  two-thirds  of  the  shareholders,  under  section 

inTp^^b^tS^:,:^^^^^  42  of  the  act,  having  2,028  banks  in  existence 

«  business  will  so  far  increase  the  revenues  that  a  ^^  ^^  l^t  day  of  Jiovemoer,  1874.    Jjunng 

|a^  loan  will  not  be  required  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  year,  seventy-one   national   banks  have 

«  IS  advisable  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  been  organized,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 

5^n^illf«?^L^^™*®^***®''°''S°^^''''^''^'^^^^^^^^  $6,745,500.     Three  banks   have   faUed  and 

Ji  sufficient  surplus  revenues.    Such  a  loan  should  JL'    xj  i,«„^  «^„^  ;«4^  .r^i^,**  .«^  i;^n;<io«;/^«% 

^  made  bv  issuing  bonds  to  run  for  such  Ume  as  the  ^^e?*^  j^?7®  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation. 
*^oin  of  Congress  may  suggest,  and  to  be  disposed        The  following  table  exhibits  the  resources 

cf  fmm  time  to  time  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  liabilities  of  the  national  banks  in  operation 

»ay  require.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  these  at  corresponding  periods  for  the  last  five  years: 
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SAlTKa. 


BXB0UBCE8. 

Loans  acd  discounts. 

Ovexdrsfts 

United  States  bonds  forclrcalation 
United  States  bonds  for  deposits. 

United  States  bonds  on  hand 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Doe  from  resenre  agents 

Due  from  national  banks 

Due  ttom  State  banks 

Real  estate,  ftiniitare,  and  flxtores 

Corrent  expenses 

Premlams  paid 

Cash  items 

Clearinff-bOQse  exchanges 

Katiouu-bank  notes 

Fractional  currency 

Specie 

Legal-tender  notes 

Three  per  cent  certificates 

U.  8.  certificates  of  deposit 

Clearing-boose  certificates 

Bedemptlon  ftind    with    United 
States  Treasurer 

Totals 

UABIUTIBS. 

Capital  stock 

Surplus  ftind 

UndlTided  profits 

National  bank  cl rculation 

State  bank  circulation 

Dividends  unpaid 

Individual  deposits 

United  States  deposits 

Deposits  of  United  States  disburs- 
ing ofilcers 

Due  to  national  banks 

Due  to  State  banks  and  bankers. . 

Notes  aud  bills  rediscounted 

Bills  payable 

Totals 


OoTOBra  8, 

OOTOBSR  8, 

OotobibS, 

OCTOBlBt, 

1870. 

1871. 

1879. 

1878. 

1874. 

MIS  BMki. 

l.TST  Bukk 

MllBuki. 

l^tnBaaU. 

V)MB«kiL 

$718,787,458 

$887,689,695 

$378,580,104 

$940,888,804 

%949,m,m 

8,180,888 

8,868,585 

4,677,819 

^'»818 

4,5H1«4 

840,857,450 

864,478,800 

888,046,400 

888,880,400 

883,SM,8II0 

15,881,000 

88,087,500 

15,470,750 

14,80^000 

lie91.700 

88,888,800 

17,758,650 

13,148,550 

6,819,660 

ia.81S.660 

88,814,781 

94,517,059 

98,588,158 

83,714,085 

87.807,887 

60,875,600 

66,878,600 

80,717,071 

96,184,131 

8S,885,li7 

83,048,806 

43,535,888 

84,486,594 

41,418,660 

89,6953l» 

9,302,407 

18,772,670 

18,976,878 

18,0ai,678 

11,196,613 

87,470,747 

80,030,784 

88,876.498 

«i.fl£'SJ 

•^'llJiS 

5,871,760 

6,158.870 

6,810,489 

6,985,487 

7,658,7» 

8,491,888 

5.500,690 

6,646,849 

7,788,644 

8,378,669 

18,478.107 

18,984,971 

14,916,784 

11,488,918 

13,996,417 

79,089,688 

101,165,856 

110,066,816 

86,986,004 

97,888,6W 

18,576,488 

14,870,951 

15,787,996 

16.108.648 

18,4S0,01S 

8,078,179 

9,095,485 

8,151,748 

8,803,775 

8,334,943 

18,460,011 

18,858,996 

10,889,7i;7 

19,868.469 

81,340,945 

77,908,577 

106,967,666 

108,074,104 

98,847,668 

80,016,946 

88,880,000 

7,180,000 

1,565,000 

6,710,000 

80,610.666 

«i,^0Q6 

19,186,606 

Hiakfiii 

6,683,000 

175,000 

80,349,960 

11,610,718,886 

$1,780,566,899 

$1,755,667,098 

$1,880,687,846 

$1,877,180,913 

1480,899,801 

$466,955,608 

$479,689,144 

$491,079,616 

$498,706,131 

94,061,489 

101,118,678 

110,857.616 

130,814,499 

138,968,107 

88,608,619 

43,006,714 

46,688,784 

54,515,188 

51,481,467 

891,798,640 

815,519,117 

883,405,037 

838,061,799 

888,385,399 

8,188,548 

1,981,056 

1,567,148 

1,186,658 

964,997 

9.469,591 

4,540,195 

8,149,760 

1,408,548 

8,516,817 

601,407,687 

600,868,486 

618,890,701 

683,665,568 

669,068.999 

6,807,978 

90,511,986 

7.858,178 

7,889,886 

7,803,164 

4,560,148 

6,898,599 

4,568,884 

6,006,860 

8,997.S8S 

100,848,898 

181,780,718 

110,047,848 

188,678,788 

135,103,050 

89,698,911 

40,811,978 

88,789.084 

89,8»8,14S 

60,718,008 

8,848,577 

8,964,558 

5,619,483 

5,967,518 

4,T97,8R 

4,503,610 

4,588,191 

6,040,568 

6,480,654 

4,960,737 

$1,510,718,386 

$1,780,566,899 

$1,755,867,098 

$1,830,097,845 

$1,877,180,913 

The  national-bimk  act  authorized  the  issue 
of  $800,000,000  of  QatioDal-bank  circulation. 
The  act  of  July  12,  18T0,  authorized  the 
issue  of  $54,000,000  of  additiooal  circulation. 
Of  this  additional  circulation  there  was  issued 
to  November  1,  1871,  $24,773,260 ;  in  the 
year  ending  November  1,  1872,  $16,220,210; 
in  the  year  ending  November  1,  1873,  $7,357,- 
479.  During  the  year  ending  November  1, 
1874,  there  has  been  issued  $5,817,816;  and 
during  the  same  year  there  has  been  with* 
drawn  from  circulation  and  destroyed  $2,241,- 
Old — showing  an  actual  increase  of  national 
bank  circulation  during  the  year  of  $3,576,297. 

Two  national  gold  banks  have  been  organ- 
ized in  California  during  the  year,  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $700,000.  The  total  cap- 
ital of  the  national  gold  banks,  all  of  which 
are  organized  in  the  State  of  California,  is 
$3,660,000,  to  which  banks  circulation  has  been 
issued  amounting  to  $2,150,000. 

The  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  authorized 
is  $882,000,000 ;  the  amount  of  national-bank 
notes,  $354,000,000.  The  amount  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  under  the  act  of  June  20,  1874, 
cannot  be  reduced,  but  must  remain  continu- 
ally in  circulation ;  the  amount  of  national- 
bank  notes,  however,  may  be  reduced  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  banks.    If  the  value  of  the 


paper  dollar  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
such  money  in  circulation,  then  the  natiooal- 
bank  note  is  more  valuable  than  the  legal-ten- 
der note.  The  national-bank  notea  outstand- 
ing are  secured  by  a  depoeit  of  more  tluin 
$885,000,000  of  United  States  bonds,  which 
are  at  a  premium  of  more  than  12  per  cent. 
If  the  United  States  bonds  be  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  pay  the  notes,  the  capital  and  surplas 
of  the  banks,  amounting  to  $622,000,000,  as 
weU  as  their  entire  assets,  are  available  for 
that  purpose.  The  stockholdeFs  are  individn- 
ally  liable  for  the  ftdl  amount  of  their  stock, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  in  sQch 
shares,  and  the  United  States  guarantees  tho 
final  payment  of  the  notes.  There  are,  then, 
absolute  assets  for  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  national-bank  notes  outstanding, 
available  for  the  redemption  of  these  notc«, 
and,  in  addition,  the  contingent  liability  of  the 
shareholders,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  final 
payment  by  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  form 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  country  is  thus  esti- 
mated :  According  to  the  official  reports  of  tha 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  Controller  of 
the  Currency,  there  were  held  by  the  Treasury 
and  national  banks  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1872 : 
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beoln $96,889,804  49 

Xetlmated  amount  of  coin  in  Pacific  coaat  « 

Bute*  and  Territories  at  that  time 20,000,000  00 

And  Id  the  banda  of  banker*  and  people 

dsevhers 10,000,000  00 

Total  necle,  ilacal  year  1872-*78. ....  $128,889,854  49 
Add  to  this  two  years*  product  of  Uaited 

States  mines,  at  $70,000,000 140,000,000  00 

Imports  of  coin  and  bnllion  for  two 

jnn 49,096,848  00 

$818,066,207  49 
Dedoci  amount  exported  dnrine  the  two 
jears  ended  June  80, 1874 161,288,979  00 

Total  estimated  stock,  Jnne  80, 1874. .  $186,846,228  49 


The  above  estimate  shows  a  gain  in  specie 
and  bullion  in  the  last  two  fiscal  jears  of  $88,- 
456,864,  and  the  stock  of  specie  to  be  about 
$166,846,228. 

The  gold  coinage  at  the  mints  daring  the 
year,  including  ^om  pieces  recoined,  was 
$50,442,690;  silver  coinage,  $5,968,601;  gold 
bars  stamped,  $31,485,818 ;  silver  bars  stamped, 
$6,847,799.18. 

The  range  in  prices  at  New  York  for  Govern- 
ment securities  during  the  jrear  1874  has  been 
as  follows : 


vratnR- 

i8r4. 

Aaomat  JTan.  1,  IStft. 

Loirtit. 

HIgliwt. 

Its(iittrad. 

CMpOB. 

8i,18Bl ref^stered 

(1,1881 coODon 

llSHJnly     9.... 
116>^Jnly     8.... 
llOXNov.    4.... 

113  Nov.     6 

1145^  Not.     6... 
114^  Jan.     8.... 
114X  Jao-     2. . . . 

114  Jan.    20.... 
109^  Ang.    4.... 
llDiSept  25.... 
Ill     Jan.     2. . . . 
114     Jan.     6 — 

120j^Ma7    27... 
1223iDec.    28.... 
118»  April  29.... 
120^  April  29.... 
121l£  April  16.... 
rnXDec    28.... 
12S>^Dec.    80  ... 
121>CJQne  22.... 
116>^Ma7   22.... 
116^  Feb.  28.... 
117     April  28.... 
119     Not.  28.... 

$198,267,660 

"'7,794*,706 
26,998,760 
88,782,900 
67,125,260 
88,068,460 
14,004,000 
141,272,860 

196,464,860 
04,828,512 

108,822,060 
88,994,060 
118,771,460 
145,687,860 
222,670,800 
28,470,000 

"*68V»4*i66 
186,248,100 

6f ,  5-30's,  1862.. conoon 

b,  5-ars,  1884- conpon 

61,  S-SO's,  1805. conpon 

fli,5^S0's,  1866,  new conpon 

6i,  5-90*s,  1867 coupon 

to,  5-9(rs,  1866 conpon 

Sft,1040^ registered..  .. 

5»,i(M0*a. conpon 

8^  funded.  1881 conoon 

6i,ciuTencj S^stered 

The  range  of  securities  in  London  was  as  follows : 


SECURITIES. 


Fidrsd  States  6a,  5.209,  1866,  old. 

raited  States  6a,  5-20b,  1867 

raited  States  5a,  10-IOs 

Nev  funded  5a 


LowMt. 


106K  October  16 
106K  December  17 
lOaV  February  16 
102;i  Jannary     16 


HlghMt. 


110    Febmarj  19 
11051^  Jnne  18 

106X  Angnst        1 
105     May  20 


The  range  of  a  few  active  State  bonds,  for  the  year  1874,  was  as  follows : 


SBCUBimS. 


to  Tennessee,  old,  ex«conpon , 

to  Tennessee,  n«w,  ex-conpoo 

to  North  Osioltoa,  old 

to  North  Carolina,  new 

to  VtrgfaiU,o]d 

to  Vindnia,  eonsolidated 

to  Mrsloia,  deferred 

to  Soelh  Carolina,  Jannary  and  Jnly. 
(•  Xlseonri,  long  bonds 


1874. 


Lowwl. 


•52     September  21 

•60     September  17 

18^  Angnst       21 

16     Jannarv       8 

87     November  11 

60     February    17 

SH  September  22 

7     April  28 

90ii  Jannary        2 


HigkMt. 


68     Jnne  27 

68^  June  27 

81X  Noyember  12 
SIX  March  21 
42  Jannanr  80 
SSH  December  8 
18  I7oTember  10 
81  December  81 
99     December    7 


The  following  remarks  from  the  Financial 
Chronicle^  relative  to  railroad  bonds,  are  im- 
portant: 

In  BO  department  of  flnanoial  affairs  were  trans- 
Ktiona  attended  with  fp^ater  interest  than  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  a^juatmentB.  In  January,  1874, 
the  total  amount  of  railroad  bonds  on  which  interest 
had  been  passed  footed  up  the  large  sum  of  $886.- 
403^,6^,  inclndinff  a  considerable  amount  of  bonds 
which  were  in  d^ault  prior  to  the  panic  of  1878.  In 
October,  187i,  our  statement  in  the  CkronieU  made 
the  total  amount  $497,807,660,  or  about  $111,000,000 
larger  than  m  January,  a  Urse  part  of  this  increase 
btTlng  accrued  from  the  detault  of  a  few  roads  for 
Ivge  sroounta,  saoh  as  the  Atlantic  in  Great  Western 
for  8^3,000,000,  the  Indianapolla,  Blooroinston  & 
Western  for  $18,000,000.  the  Columbus,  Chicago  & 
hdtana  Central  for  $5,000,000,  and  several  other 
rodds  for  considerable  amounts.  But  it  should  be 
eieariy  understood  that  the  compilation  in  October 
«as  made  without  anj  regard  to  settlements  with 
WndholderB  which  were  then  pending,  and  whioh 
kid  progreased  so  fax  with  many  oompanies  that  a 
food  part  of  their  ooupons  had  already  oeen  funded. 
<Aa  to  the  actual  amount  of  interest  overdue  and  xm- 
▼OL.  xnr,— 20    A 


paid  at  any  one  time,  the  maximum  was  probably 
reached  in  July  or  August,  1874.  and  the  amount  has 
since  been  steadily  diminishea  bv  the  proffress  of 
funding  arrangements,  while  defaults  since  then  have 
been  comparatively  insignificant.  Of  all  the  roada 
which  were  in  our  lists  of  defaulted  oompanies  in 
January  or  October,  1874,  we  find  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  seventeen  bad  been  foreclosed ;  thirty  were 
then  in  litigation ;  thirty-four  had  Aiuainff  proposi- 
tions^ either  wholly  or  partly  accepted ;  thirty-seven 
were  m  a  condition  of  "  masterly  mactivitv,"  or  the 
condition  of  their  affairs  was  unknown  to  the  public ; 
and  one  company  had  resumed  payment  of  its  reg- 
ular interest. 

In  the  New  York  market  it  was  almost  imposaible 
to  place  anv  new  bonds ;  in  London,  however,  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  bonds  was  placed,  but  these 
were  almost  invariably  the  bonds  of  the  soundest 
railroad  corporations,  whose  financial  standing  was 
above  reproach.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
prices  of  the  best  class  of  railroad  bonds  advanced 
materially  in  I^ew  York,  and  gave  indications  of  a 
renewed  demand  for  this  class  of  investments  among 
home  purchasers.  The  nmge  of  prices  for  a  few  ot 
the  leading  bonds  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

♦  Range  after  Jnne  JWTlCTi  " 
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BONDS. 

Central  Pacific  lat  mortgage  6s,  gold 

Union  Pacific  let  mortgage  6s,  gold 

Union  Pacific  land  grant  7s 

Union  Pacific  income  lOs  (due  September,  1874) 

Brie  Ist  mortgage  7b 

Central  of  New  Jersey  1st  mortgage  7s 

Pittsburg,  Fort  W«yne  A  Chicago  1st  mortgage  7s. 
Chicago,  Kocic  Islaxid  A  Pacific  Ist  mortgage  Ts 


LoWMt. 


Hl^kML 


87>^  July  27 

81     July  15 

75     May  21 

18X.  January  9 

101     January  5 

lOri^  Febmary    8 

108     July  22 

101     January  6 


97     December  SI 

94^  December  81 

90X  December  SO 

95     December  31 

105     April  7 

110     December  1 

112     December  1 

109jl^  December  10 


The  range  in  prices  of  the  most  actire  stocks  sold  in  New  York,  compared  as  follows  in  the 
years  1874  and  1873 : 


STOCKS. 

WBOLS  -ncAR,  1874. 

WHOUI  TSAB,  1938. 

LowwU 

HIghnt. 

LowMt. 

HIghwt. 

New  Y.  Cent  &  Hud.  B. . 
Harlem,  .t. 

95K  May             19 
118)^  January        7 
26     December  10 
67^  June            19 
18^  December  29 
84^  July             15 
61     September  10 
92^  June           19 
81i^  May             18 
48     May              5 
lOj^  September    8 
22^  June            17 
96     January        8 
99     Janoaiy        2 
91)^  September    7 

28  June            17 
8     September    8 

101      April             2 
68     April           24 
22K  April           28 

29  June           29 
83^  December  21 
92)i  January       18 
B6H  Jannary       2 
60     Septemoer  28 
60^  January        5 

105^  March          11 

lUH  February  18 
511^  Janoary  15 
84^  January  16 
65)^  January  16 
6231^  January  9 
78H  February      9 

109>i  February  9 
491^  January  10 
74Ji  February  9 
22  Febmary  16 
86     January       10 

109V  February     10 

lUH  February  10 
MX  January  12 
88^  March  80 
82^  Mai«h          80 

118  January  9 
83^  December  10 
HBH  November  24 
48  November  27 
51ji  September  80 

120  Novemlser  13 
65 j^  December  1 
73  Febmary  9 
84     November  80 

77]^  November    5 
90     September  19 
KH  November    7 
G7i^  November    1 
82K  October      15 
ZIH  October      14 
68     November    8 
80S^  October      14 
21^  November    1 
4351^  November    7 
10     November  15 
21K  October       14 
85     November  10 
19}^  November    1 
15     November    7 
lAJi  November    1 
16X  November    5 
77^  November    6 
43i^  November    1 
18     September  80 
23     November    6 
25     October       15 
78     November    8 
41     November    1 
445iC  October      16 
66     September  80 

106X  February     4 
140     AprU           1 

Brie 

69i<  Febmary     4 

I^ke  8hore r , . , . . 

97X  February    15 

Wabash 

75<^  January       2 

Northwest 

85      February     4 

Northwest  preferred 

Boclc  Island 

91     Febmary     3 
1173^  March         U 

St.  Paul 

8t  Paul  preferred 

Atlantic  A  Pacific  prefer'd 

Ohio  dk  Mississippi 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

Del.,  Lack.  AWeatem... 
Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph... 
Union  Pacific 

62^  April          SI 
79)^  Jannary     U 
f»%  January     29 
491^  Januaiy      24 
108^  June            7 
106      June             7 
62>tf  February     7 
83>^  January    '  4 

Colorado,  Chic.  A  I.  C. . . . 
Panama 

43J£  Febmary    11 
130      Jannary       6 

Western  Union  Telegraph 

UH  Febmary      6 
4&}i  Jannary       % 

uBickailver  preferred 

AcificMalL; 

57      February      1 
76?^  Febraarv     7 

Adams  Express ......... 

lOOj^  January      99 

American  Express 

United  States  Bxpresa... 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co 

70X  January        8 
82     Jannary        6 
86     January      29 

The  highest  price  of  gold  was  \\i\  on  April 
15th,  and  the  lowest  109  on  Jalj  28th.  The 
fluotoations  were  less  than  in  previoas  years, 
and  there  was  an  absence  of  specnlative  move- 
ments. The  export  movement  of  the  year  was 
considerable,  the  total  from  New  York  com- 
paring as  follows  with  previous  years : 


1874. $62,458,440 

1878 49,808485 

1872 71,546J75 

1871 68,865,547 

1870 66,689,171 


1809 $82,106,448 

1868. 70,841,099 

1867. 61,001,948 

1866 62,658,700 


The  imports  of  specie  at  New  York  for  the 
year  compared  as  follows  with  previous  years : 


1874. $6,964,464 

1878 18,779,929 

1872. 6,647,811 

1871 8,618,290 


1870 $ll,681,Tn 

1860 14,818,785 

1868. 7,168,071 


The  foreign  exchanges  were  undisturbed  by 
any  violent  shocks,  either  from  political  or 
financial  causes,  and  rates  in  New  York  for 
sterling  bills  were  unusually  steady,  and  during 
a  large  part  of  the  year  very  firm.  Under  the 
present  method  of  quoting,  the  specie  shipping 
point  is  about  4.90J-  for  demand  bills ;  and  the 
rates  reached  this  point  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  June  and  July,  and  again  in 
November  and  December,  leading  to  consider- 
able shipments  of  coin.  From  the  statement 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1873-74,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
was  an  excess  in  the  exports  over  imports  of 
$57,171,246,   thus  placing  the    ^^  balance  of 


trade  ^^  to  that  extent  in  favor  of  this  countrj.  | 
The  American  railroad  loans  placed  in  London  ; 
footed  up  no  inconsiderable  amount,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account  there  was  a  return  ; 
movement  late  in  the  year  of  United  States 
Gk>vemment  bonds  to  this  country,  which  was  ; 
estimated   by  some  of  the   most  competent 
judges  to  amount  to  about  $8,000,000. 

The  following  statistics  of  local  indebtedness 
were  prepared  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Lov?  er 
House  of  Congress,  James  G.  Blaine : 

There  are  in  the  United  States  sixteen  cities  hav- : 
ing  eaoh  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  and  an  a^r- 
gregate  population  of  4^500,000.  Each  ia  a  city  wltn 
special  advantages,  which  cannot  be  taken  fh>m  it ; 
eaoh,  in  the  lan^i^uage  of  the  day^  has  a  large  future : 
eaoh  has  abundant  wealth,  and  stiU  larg^er  prospeotiTe 
resources.  They  embrace,  when  taken  collectively, 
the  trade  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  of  Gulf  and  lake 
coasts,  besides  ail  the  great  interior  rivers  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  converj^in^  traffic  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  railway.  Surely,  one  would  think  that  cash 
might  bide  its  time  and  patiently  await  its  well-as- 
sured prosperity,  without  oeing  compelled  to  borrow 
largely,  in  some  cases  almost  recklessly,  of  the  fu- 
ture. And  yet,  taking  these  sixteen  cities  toother, 
we  find  their  municipal  debts  amount  to  $850,000,- 
000,  being  $30  per  eapUa  for  their  entire  population, 
ana  presentiuAr  in  the  aggregate  an  amount  which, 
prior  to  our  war  experience,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  larjs^e  burdlen  for  tne  nation.  It  would  be 
a  gross  injustice,  however,  to  leave  the  inference 
that  the  average  debt  of  these  cities  is  over  $90,000,- 
000 ;  for,  indeed,  a  single  city,  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation,  presents  a  debt  embracing 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount,  while  several 
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of  the  cities  on  the  list  have  debts  of  oomparatively 
iodignifieaiit  pro|>oitionB. 

The  closB  of  cities  next  in  sixe  to  those  just  referred 
to,  those  havinff  eech  a  population  exceeding  60,000 
ud  leM  than  100,000,  are  twelve  in  number — having 
ana^in^gate  population  of  about  760,000.  Their  to* 
Ul  (lebt  does  not  exceed  $30,000,000,  which  gives 
aboat  %Ui  per  eapUa  for  the  whole  list. 

Tiiking  the  next  class  of  cities,  having  each  a  pop-> 
DiatioD  exceeding  20,000  and  leits  than  60.000, 1  And 
there  are  in  all  aome  flfty-three  in  the  United  States, 
vitb  a  total  population  of  something  over  1,600,000. 
Their  total  debt  cannot  be  less,  I  tnink,  than  f  76,- 
000,000,  or  t60  ptr  capita, 

Ipterested  as  1  have  been  in  making  these  investi- 
gatioDa,  I  included  one  more  class  within  the  scope 
of  my  inquiries,  and  took  the  cities  and  towns 
toroughout  the  iJnited  States  having  populations 
between  10,000  and  20^000  each,  a  list  whicn  I  found 
to  embrace  in  all  106  cities  and  towns,  whose  aggre- 
gate population  amounts  to  nearly  1,400,000.  and 
whose  aggregate  debt  is  something  over  $86,000,000, 
oraboat  tipper  capita  for  the  whole. 

Adding  these  four  classes  together  it  presents  a 
table  which  embraoes  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Uoited  Statea  having  over  10,000  inhabitants  each— 
of  which  there  are  in  all  186— with  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation exceeding  7,000,000,  and  a  tot^  municipal 
debt  of  about  $490,000,000. 

The  towns  having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 
each  I  have  not  been  able  to  classify  with  the  ap- 
proximate accuracy  of  those  I  have  given,  but  I  feel 
Weil  aa-sured  that  the  aggregate  of  these  debts  would 
reach  180,000,000— making  the  total  municipal  debt 
of  Die  country  about  $670,000,000. 

Added  to  these  manidpal  debts  proper,  we  And 
the  eoonty  debts  of  the  entire  country  amounting  to 
about  $180,000,000.  and  the  State  debts  to  about 
|3*),000,000— makinff  a  grand  aggregate  of  $1,140,- 
000,000  of  public  debt  of  SUtes,  counties,  cities, 
aod  towns. 

This  sum  total  is  nearly  $800,000,000  greater  than 
that  ^ren  in  the  census  of  1 870.  The  addition,  how- 
em,  haa  not  been  made  witliin  the  four  succeeding 
vean,  bat  a  part  is  doe,  I  think,  to  incomplete  re- 
tonu  made  to  the  census  ofBoials.  I  have  been  at 
some  paina,  by  original  investigation  and  inquiry,  to 
pt  It  the  aggregatea  of  State,  county,  and  municipal 
mdebtednesA ;  and  while  I  do  not  assume  to  give  ae- 
tailacr  vouch  for  abaotote  acouraoy,  I  think  the  totals 
Ihave  (^iveu  may  well  be  taken  aa  approximate  re* 
uabie  fttatements.  The  difficulty  in  attaining  perfect 
exactneae  of  statement  results  from  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  statistics  are  gathered  in  the  sev- 
en! States.  I  have  found,  indeed,  very  few  States 
▼here  the  State  officers  were  authorized  by  law  to 
xaep  anything  of  record  in  regard  to  debt  except  the 
ureet  obligations  of  the  State.  In  Massachusetts, 
vhere  ereat  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  of  atatistics. 
Have  been  enabled  to  get  precise  information :  ana 
the  entire  footini?  of  that  Commonwealth,  of  State, 
^antr,  and  municipal  debts,  shows  a  grand  total  of 
t5T.500,noo,  subject  to  a  sinking-fund  deduction  of 
fllv^,00O-leavinff  $89,600,000  as  the  net  debt  of 
taat  State.  A  very  large  burden,  it  would  seem,  and 
?tt  »Qoh  is  the  wealth  of  the  State  that  the  entire  debt 
'J'jeanot  constitute  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  its  valu- 
^on,  aod  probably  not  9V  per  cent,  of  its  actual 
wealth.  ^ 

Dqhq  ^  Barlow's  cironlar  gives  the  mercan- 
tile failures  for  1874  at  5,830,  and  the  total 
nmnber  of  firms  reported  is  650,000,  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  failures  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ioe  Ubie.  In  1873  the  number  of  failures  was 
5^83,  and  the  amount  involved  $228,499,000. 
ijie  noticeable  feature  is,  that  there  is  a  marked 
oimination  in  the  amount  of  liabilities.  Two 
OQsa  are  assignable  for  this,  viz. :  1.  That 


the  Danic  of  1878  caused  the  failure  of  an  un- 
UBual  number  of  large  houses,  thus  raising  very 
much  the  average  amount  of  liabilities  over  all 
previous  year;  and,  2.  That  the  volume  of 
Dusiness  had  been  greatly  diminished  during 
1874,  so  that,  when  failures  did  occur,  the  lia- 
bilities were  comparatively  light ;  and  further, 
that  the  houses  which  succumbed  during  the 
year  were  in  a  great  degree  a  smaller  class  of 
traders  than  those  of  1878,  and  than  the  aver* 
age  of  those  of  several  preceding  years. 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkanaas. 

CaUfomia 

Connecilcnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Ulinols 

Indiana^ 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky., 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  Cltjr. 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  CaroMna 

Tennessee 

Territories 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Total 


No.  of 

Aaaeinit  of  Lift. 

FsflaTM. 

kUltlH^ 

48 

$968,000 

$S 

406,000 

68 

9.ffn.000 

161 

9,986.000 

97 

978,000 

16 

966,000 

14 

998,000 

118 

1,046,000 

8SS 

7,010,000 

167 

9,887,000 

144 

9,084,000 

04 

968,000 

167 

1,879,000 

99 

4,499,000 

84 

1.068,000 

110 

1,091,000 

416 

10,600,000 

S86 

4,777,000 

60 

1,090,000 

66 

1.666,000 

175 

8,061,000 

49 

691,000 

89 

966,000 

146 

8,864,000 

678 

10,296,000 

645 

89,680,000 

66 

649,000 

848 

8,481,000 

644 

84,774,000 

71 

1,960,000 

61 

1,681,000 

04 

1,686,000 

67 

909,000 

149 

9,901,000 

86 

880,000 

111 

1,614,000 

101 

9.676,000 

6,880 

$166,989,000 

FISHER,  Rev.  Samttkl  Wabk,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  college 
president,  and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  April  6, 1814;  died  at  College  Hill, 
near  Cincinnati,  January  18, 1874.  His  father 
was  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  pastor  at  Morristown  during 
his  boyhood.  After  thorough  preparation  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1881,  and  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  1885.  The  next  year  he 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  but 
after  two  years  there  he  transferred  himself  to 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  whence  he  graduated  in  1889.  Before 
leaving  the  seminary  he  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  West. 
Bloomfield.  now  Montclair,  N.  J.  He  remained 
there  three  and  a  half  years,  and  was  then 
called  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Albany  in  October,  1848.  In  his  less  than 
four  years'  ministry  there  he  had  achieved  a 
reputation,  as  a  pulpit  orator,  inferior  to  no 
other  clergyman  of  his  denomination  in  the 
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State.    From  Albany  he  was  called  in  184T  to  costs  of  jurors  and  witnesses  in  those  courb, 

Oinolnnati,  as  a  sacoessor  to  "Rev,  Dr.  Ljman  which  are  now  paid  by  the  oonnties,  but  will 

Beecher,  and  for  eleven  years  he  more  than  increase,  to  some  extent,  this  heavy  item  of 

made  g(M>d  the  promise  of  his  yoath,  and  gave  expense  in  the  Circuit  Courts,  which  is  paid  bj 

to  the   church  of  which  he  was  pastor  more  the  State,  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  tb'e 

than  its  former  prestige.    In  July,  1858,  he  re-  counties  and  increasing  those  of  the  State, 

signed  this  pastorate,  to  accept  the  presidency  An  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  a  company 

of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.  Y.    Here  his  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Gainesville  to 

scholarship,  his  eloquence,  his  untiring  assi-  some  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  some  nav- 

duity,  and  his  great  executive  ability,  infused  igable  tributary  thereof,  with  further  power  to 

a  new  life  into  the  college,  led  to  its  more  lib-  construct  a  railroad  from  any  point  on  the 

eral  endowment  and  to  its  greatly-increased  first-named  road  to  Key  West.    A  conipanj 

efficiency.     In  September,   1867,  finding  his  was  also  chartered  to  build  a  railroad  from  St. 

health  impaired  by  his  excessive  labors,  to  Augustine  to  Jacksonville,  to  be  commenc^id 

which  had  been  added  the  cares  and  anxieties  within  one  year,  and  completed  within  three 

which  came  from  the  civil  war,  and  his  great  years  thereafter. 

exertions  to  effect  a  reunion  of  the  two  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  manafoc- 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  tories  in  the  State  it  was  euacted  that  ^'  everj 
Fisher  felt  compelled  to  resign  the  presidency,  person  or  association  of  persons,  corporation 
and  return  to  the  pastorate.  He  accepted  the  or  corporations,  who  shall  engage  in  the  mana- 
call  of  the  Westmmster  Presbyterian  Church  facture  of  cotton-goods,  sugar-refining,  cotton- 
in  Utica,  and  commenced  his  work  there  with  seed  oil,  paper,  or  salt,  shall  have  so  macli  of 
much  of  the  power  and  unction  which  had  their  property  exempt  from  taxation  as  shall 
characterized  his  labors  at  Cincinnati ;  but  in  be  used  for  such  manufactory,  including  their 
May,  1870,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  stock  of  mannfaotured  goods  or  raw  material 
From  the  first  attack  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  on  hand,  and  all  buildings  aud  lands  used  bjr 
be  able  to  partially  resume  his  duties ;  but  a  any  such  person,  association,  or  corporation, 
second  attack,  which,  though  apparently  not  for  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  establish- 
affecting  his  mind,  abridged  his  powers  of  ment  of  any  such  manufactory." 
speech  and  locomotion,  compelled  his  resigna-  The  act  providing  a  revenue  for  the  support 
tion  of  all  active  duties,  and  he  removed  to  of  common  schools  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
Cincinnati,  where  his  last  days  were  spent,  as  follows : 

surrounded  by  his  family.     His  death  was  snd-  The  Board  of  Publie  Instruction  in  each  countv 

den,  and  was  the  result  of  an  apoplectic  shock,  shall,  on  or  bnfore  the  lant  Monday  in  Juue  of  each 

Dr.  Fisher,  though  one  of  the  most  elegant  y®*"**  preoare  an  itemiaed  atatement  showing  the 

writers  of  our  time,  had  published  very  little,  wnottnt  of  money  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

TTAtucto  w*  wu»   wuA«»,  xiau  j^ui/uau%7i«  Tvij  AiwbAv.  „gQga(||uy  commou  Hchools  of  their  county  for  the 

Only  a  few  sermons,  orations,  and  occasional  next  ensuing  aoholastio  year,  and  shall  deliver  an  off- 
addresses,  remain  to  testify  to  an  eloquence  cial  oopyofthe  same  to  the  assessor  of  taxes  on  or  be- 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  modem  fore  the  first  Monday  in  July  following,  and  the  M 
times.     Some  of  these  were  collected,  a  few  amount  ahaU  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount 

year,  before  hie  death,  iato  .single  vol„n.e.  r^LlIroltnlsr^oXSthiS'Trf?^^^^^^ 
Uis  discourse  oeiore  tne  A.  15.  CJ.  r .  M.,  in  per  cent,  of  the  aaaeased  value  of  tho  taxable  prop- 
1860,  was  one  which  none  who  listened  to  it  erty  of  the  county,  and  the  aaaessor  sha\\  oompuu 
will  ever  forget.  Dr.  Fisher  received  the  de-  ^^^  ^ho  ooUeotor  shall  ooUeot  the  said  amount  in  like 
gree  of  D.  D.  from  Miami  University  in  1852,  mariner  ««  o^»  taxes  are  computed  and  collected 
and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  New  An  act  was  passed  requiring  the  Governor 
York  in  1860.  "  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  public  buildinirs 
FLORIDA.  '  The  Legislature  was  in  session  of  the  State  at  Cliattahoocliee,  in  Gadsden 
from  January  6th  till  February  16th.  Perhaps  County,  for  the  purposes  of  an  indigent  lunatic 
the  most  important  subject  considered  was  asylum,  to  which  all  indigent  persons  who  may 
that  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  State,  be  found  to  be  insane,  lunatic,  or  non  eom/Hfi 
Eleven  articles  of  amendment  were  agreed  mentw,  by  the  courts  of  this  State  having  jortB- 
upon.  Before  becoming  a  part  of  the  constitu-  diction  of  the  subject,  may  be  confined  for  safe 
tion,  the  proposed  amendments  must  be  ap-  keeping  and  treatment." 
proved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  The  Governor  made  a  personal  inspection  of 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  the  public  buildings  at  Chattahoochee,  bat 
convened  in  January,  1875,  and  be  subsequently  found  none  of  them  suitable  for  the  purposes 
ratified  by  the  people.  First  in  importance  is  of  an  insane  asylum.  The  State  is  maintain- 
that  which  provides  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  ing,  at  great  expense,  six  of  its  insane  at  &»y- 
Legislature  after  1877.  Radical  changes  in  the  lums  outside  the  State,  and  sixteen  at  private 
judiciary  department  of  the  government  are  houses  in  the  State,  while  two  are  confined  for 
proposed.  The  amendments,  if  adopted,  will  safe  keeping  in  the  State-prison.  Among  other 
abolish  the  County  Court  as  a  trial-court  at  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  was  a  general 
common  law,  distributing  its  present  common-  law  for  the  incorporation  of  railroads  and 
law  Jurisdiction  to  the  Justice  and  circuit  canals, 
courts.    These  changes  wUl  do  away  with  the  An  election  was  held  on  the  8d  of  Novem- 
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ber,  for  RepreaeDtatives  in  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislatore.  William  J.  Por- 
mui,  Republican,  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
the  first  district^  by  a  minority  of  668  OFor  the 
Democratio  candidate,  l(r.  Henderson;  and 
Jasiah  S.  Walls  was  chosen  by  the  Repabli- 
cAos  in  the  second  district,  by  a  minority  of 
371  oTer  his  Democratio  opponent,  Mr.  Fiidey. 
The  total  Tote  was  as  follows :  First  district — 
Ponnan,  10,045;  Henderson,  9,877.  Second 
district- Walls,  8,649;  Finley,  8,178. 

The  Legislature  which  assembled  Jannary, 
1875,  was  classified  as  follows : 
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The  views  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State  may  be  regarded  as  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
in  the  first  coDgresdonal  district : 

Saclvd.  That  this  oonventioD  reaffirm  the  prin> 
eiplet  of  tae  Bepablioan  party,  as  laid  down  by  its 
ijuDden  at  the  Chioa^o  Convention  of  1860 ;  that 
ciirikiUi  in  those  nrinciples  ia  aa  atronff  aa  ever,  and 
our  conideDoe  unbounded  in  their  ultimate  acoept- 
iQoe  by  eveiy  true  patriot  aa  best  calculated  to  aeoure 
to  eich  snd  all  the  oleaainga  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
ftdtotion,  viz.,  life,  liberty,  and  the  purauit  of  happi- 
sets;  that  we  point  witn  pride  to  the  record  ol  uie 
putj  in  the  past,  and  hereby  pledge  our  renewed 
U(l  coDtinDed  efforta  for  the  success  of  the  party  of 
progieas  and  reform — the  only  party  which  has  the 
coarse  to  purge  itself  of  all  unworthy  members  and 
to  rectify  abuses  and  wronga  without  fear  or  favor. 

ieo^,  That  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States, 
ujftses  S.  Grant,  twice  elected  to  the  preaidency  by 
tne  Sepablican  party,  has  faithfHilly  upheld  the 
(Uadard  under  wnich  he  was  advanced  to  the  high- 
Mt  dril  position  in  the  United  States.  He  has  sua- 
taned  the  righta  of  all  people,  preserved  good  order 
^ivQghout  toe  nation,  opposed  all  dangerous  and 
z^i^xa.  monopolies,  mtroduced  into  our  national 
ciril  serrioe  greater  purity,  preserved  a  proper  equi* 
i^mn  between  the  varioua  conflictinff  financial  in- 
t'futfe  of  the  country,  and,  while  afformng  American 
ciittQs  t^tiy  Drotection  due  to  them  as  such,  at  the 
lime  time  displayed  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship 
thituvedusirom  foreign  wars  or  violent  diaturl^- 
■acc  it  home.  He  has  proved  himself,  therefore,  a 
ftis*adoiu  and  patriotic  Iresident,  a  suooessfbl  leader 
Kod  sdministrator  of  the  nation*s  aflairs,  and  we  ex- 
pre«a  ovnelves  as  unqualifiedly  favorable  to  his  re- 
wimination  and  reelection  to  the  Presidency /or  a 
^wnf /<na 

Baok*i^  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
^  eqiuHy  proved  itself  the  friend  of  the  people, 
Km  a  vise  guardian  of  the  public  welfare.  It  naa 
tfver  fiuled  to  declare  itself  on  the  side  of  the  peo- 
F-e  u  against  every  measure  and  policy  that  was 
^pressive,  m^uat.  or  anti-republican.  If  Congress 
[-» cTer  erred  in  legislation  that  proved  unwisOj  iS 
tu  ftlviys  evinced  a  disposition  to  heed  the  advice 
(>t  the  people  and  retrace  its  steps ;  wherever  any 
pablie  corruption  has  shown  itself  to  be  identified 
'itb  the  Bepnblicui  name,  it  has  ever  struck  at  the 
^'ilwith  all  its  force,  and  purged  the  party  of  its 
P'-iroQ.  Individnala  may  have  proved  recreant,  as 
[1^7  do  m  all  partiea,  but  the  grand  principles  of  the 
i^blican  psirty  have  been  preserved  by  Congress. 
a  uiue«ailable  purity. 

^rei,  That  our  Senatom  and  Representatives 
a  CoQgresa  are  entitled  to  our  cordial  commenda- 


tions for  their  faithful  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  State;  for  establishing  numerous  mail  facili- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  for  obtaining  large 
appropriations  from  the  united  States  Qovemment 
for  the  improvement  of  our  rivera  and  water-couraes, 
and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Pensacola  Kavy- 
yard,  in  this  manner  bringing  wealth  into  the  State, 
giving  employment  to  labor,  and  greatly  adding  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  our  people. 

&ol9ed^  That  we  favor  all  prudent  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  internal  communication  between 
the  different  cities  and  ports  of  our  State ;  that  we 
regard  the  building  of  a  canal  through  our  State, 
uuiting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  as  a 
work  of  national  as  well  as  State  importance,  and  re- 
qoeat  our  delegates  in  Congress,  present  and  pro- 
apeotive,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  ur^  its  impor- 
tance upon  the  attention  of  our  national  Legis- 
lature. 

Hesohid,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  all  the  amendmenta  proposed  to  our  State 
constitution,  looking  to  the  economy,  purity,  and 
greater  freedom  and  efficiency  of  our  State  Govern- 
ment. 

£aolv€d.  That  we  are  stronffly  in  favor  of  and  urge 
the  immediate  extension  of  rauroad  facilities  through 
West  Florida,  to  a  direct  railroad  and  steam  commu- 
nication with  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  ;  and  we  also 
equally  urge  an  extension  of  present  railroad  fadllties 
through  South  Florida  to  Key  West,  thereby  per- 
fecting communication  with  Cuba.  The  people  de- 
mand these  public  improvements  both  in  West  and 
South  Florida,  and  we  will  favor  all  proper  and  well- 
guarded  measures  for  their  speedy  oonstmetion. 

J£aolv4d.  That  we  hereby  place  ourselves  on  record 
aa  opposea  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  peo- 
ple for  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  ox  the 
bonds  issued  oy  the  State  in  aid  of  the  Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola  &  Mobile  Bulroad  Company,  or  any 
other  ndlroad  company  in  the  State,  thevame  having 
been  improperly  issued  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
misapplied ;  and  we  heartily  indorse  the  efforts  of 
the  State  administration  to  enforce  the  lien  of  the 
State  upon  the  railroad  property,  and  thereby  secure 
the  return  and  cancellation  of  tne  said  bonds  by  the 
road,  and  the  relief  of  the  State  and  people  from  any 
responsibility  therefor. 

Qovemor  Ossian  B.  Hart  died  in  Jackson- 
ville, on  the  18th  of  March,  when  Lieutenant- 
Govemor  M.  L.  Steams  became  the  Ohief- 
Magistrate. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  indebt- 
edness of  tiie  State  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1876 : 

Bonds  ontotandtaifr $1,894,887  68 

Add  one  yearns  interest  on  iait,S81B0,  old 

bonds  yet  to  be  ezchanged 10,686  48 

Add  stz  months*  toterest  oo  old  bonds  held 

bv  School  and  Seminary  Funds 9,960  01 

Add  interest  due  on  bonds  of  1671 97,S86  00 

Add  interest  due  on  bonds  of  1878. 16,888  18 

|1,460,9?8  19 
Deduct  amount  in  Treasury  applicable  to 
this  debt tSSt,m  68 

Total  bonded  debt  and  interest,  less  ftmds 

in  the  Treasury  applicable  to  ita  ledno- 

tion •M16,701  51 

Warrants  outstanding $186,646  14 

Deduct  ftmds  in  Treasury  ap* 

plicable  thereto 2,868  98 

Total  floating:  debt,  less  ftmds  in  Treasuy 
applicable  thereto 188,777  91 

Total  bonded  and  floating  debt  outstanding.    $1,609,478  79 

The  total  bonded  and  floaring  debt,  Janu-      ^  ,^  ,^  ^ 

ary  1,1874,  was 1,680,809  97 

Bhowiuff  a  reduction  of  the  State  debt  dnr-       ^_  _^  ^ 
ing  the  past  year $91*880  66 
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Governor  Stearns  thus  Bpeaks  of  the  finances  snrrender  the  $4^000,000  of  bonds,  with  aconi«d 

of  the  State :  interest,  to  the  State,  in  exchange  for  the 

It  18  thus  highly  gratifying  and  enoonraffing  that,  property  or  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  thus  re- 
while  for  many  years  the  Interest  remalDed  anpald,  lieinnff  the  State  credit  of  a  serioos  bnrdeit 
andthe  volume  of  the  debt  was  annually  inorewed.  q  "J^j^  ^  ^  ^  October,  S.  B.  McLm  was  ap. 
durinar  the  last  two  yeam  we  have  not  only  paid  all  r "  \  '  ,.  "*  v^'~*'^»»  j*  J'*  /^*uV  ^tn  t 
our  interest  promptly,  but  have  made  an  adtual  re-  pointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  oflSce  of 
duotion  of  tne  pnnoipal.  But  while  the  wiae  pro-  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  left  ts- 
vieione  of  the  law  of  1878,  providing  for  the  consoli-  cant  by  the  sudden  decease  of  Jonathaa  0. 
dation  of  all  the  bonded  debt,  except  the  seven  per  Qlhbs 

cent,  bonds  of  1871,  and  those  belonging  to  the  ^p,    '  ««i,^^i  ft,«^  «^-,   <.«nrwn«««  f^  *ftQ  *r<HL 

School  and  Seminary'Funds,  are  being  cSrfed  faith-  The  school-fund  now  amounts  to  p,j38. 

fhlly  into  execution,  and  have  created  an  interest  Tne  seminary -fund  amounts  to  $od,786.    IM 

and  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  secure  the  prompt  pay-  two  seminaries  are  in  Tallahassee  and  Gaioes- 

ment  of  the  interest  and  the  wadual  liquidation  of  yU\q  and  are  State  institutions.    Their  object, 

i^5„^i!r!EJtVnl°i,r^i«f  ^t^^^  ^iiL  ^  <)?  to  as  declared  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  eatab- 

reduced  during  the  past  year  from  9190,086.79  to  i.^-is^^  ^u^^    i«  4i*i,«  «»^.».^ZISv»  ^^  «vi^«/x». 

$186,6i6.U,  yet  the  outstonding  warranti  on  the  "shing  them,  js  "the  instruction  of  pereons, 

Treasury  still  remain  at  a  large  oiscount.    And  this  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching 

depreciation,  as  shown  in  the  Controller's  report,  all  the  Tarious  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good 

so  increases  our  current  expenditures  as  to  be  equiv-  common-school  education  :  and,  next,  to  gite 

alent  to  the  payment  by  tte  Btate  of  an  inwrest  of  ing^j^jotion  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  hosbandfT 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month  on  its  floating  "»«"  "»^»'»""  *"  wiw  *uwM«*tw  »• »»,  .«  *•  «««i  ; 
deht.  And  yet  the  amount  of  these  warrants  is  less  and  agricultural  chemistry,  m  the  fundamental 
than  tbree-fourths  of  the  Btate  tax  proper  in  one  laws,  and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  da- 
year.  Why,  then,  are  they  so  &r  below  par?  The  ties  of  oitixcns.*'  Each  county  is  entitled  by 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  our  current  expenses  i^^^  ^^  g^^^  ^g  ^^j^y  ^^i^  ^  ^j^^  ^^  f^^  other 
annually  exceed  the  revenue  provided  to  meet  them.  ^^  ♦i,^^^  -^^?«-^.^/  A.il  ^^  ^i^.-^.^  <i.  u  i,.« 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  the  flnanoial  officer*  ^^  these  semmanes,  free  of  charge,  as  it  has 
for  the  present  year  that  while  our  current  exnenses  representatives  m  the  Legislature,  such  pupils 
have  been  $280,887.87,  the  receipts  applicable  tnereto  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Oounty  Corn- 
are  only  $264,828.68,  leaving  a  deficiency  on  current  missioners  in  each  county.   The  objects  of  these 

account  of  $26,608^9,  bv  wliloh  amount  the  floating  institutions  have  never  been  carriol  into  effect, 

debt  would  have  been  increased  had  not  a  portion  *"*"'"^»*"*v""  "»'«"^»^*  i/vw  v».  *  »^»**  *««/        n 

of  it  been  funded  into  the  bonds  of  1878.    Had  the  nor  have  the  counties  availed  themselves  of  the 

Legislature  oonflned  the  expenses  within  the  revenue,  pnvilege  of  sending  students,  or  taken  the 

the  actual  reduction  of  the  public  debt  for  the  year,  benefit  of  their  scholarships.     It  would  seem 

instead  of  $21,880.66,  wouldThave  been  $47,889.84.  that  the  people  of  the  State  have  forgotten 

Besides  the  indebtedness  above  described,  their  interest  in,  and  the  object  of,  f heae  sem- 
the  State  has  issued,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  inaries,  and  have  allowed  them  to  fall  into  dis- 
Legislature,  passed  in  1870,  $4,000,000  bonds  use  as  State  institutions, 
in  aid  of  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  &  Mo-  FOLEY,  John  Henbt,  S.  A.,  the  most  emi- 
bile  Rulroad,  receiving  as  security  mortgages  nent  of  British  sculptors,  born  in  Dublin  in 
on  the  road.  For  the  reason  that  the  State  1818 ;  died  in  London,  August  28,  1874.  At 
has  held  this  security,  which  has  been  regarded  the  a|ce  of  thirteen  he  became  a  student  of  the. 
as  ample  protection  against  the  bonds,  they  Dublin  Royal  Society,  where  he  obtained  first; 
have  never  been  considered  as  part  of  the  State  prizes  in  the  schools  for  modeling  and  archi- 
debt  proper.  The  suit  brought  by  the  State  tecture.  He  went  to  London  at  the  age  of  ax- 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  teen,  and  studied  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Acsd- 
the  purpose  of  protecting  and  enforcing  its  emy,  appearing  first  as  an  exhibitor  in  1639, 
statutory  and  mortgage  lien  upon  the  railroad  when  he  displayed  figures  representing  the 
property  has  not  reached  a  final  decision,  but  "  Death  of  AbeL'^  and  *'  Innocence.^'  In  ISIfl 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  give  hope  of  a  de-  he  produced  "  Ino  and  Bacchus,^*  which  tl 
cision  favorable  to  the  State.  On  the  4th  day  once  rendered  him  famous.  In  1842  he  ez« 
of  April,  1874,  this  whole  property,  from  Jack-  hibited  the  "  Houseless  Wanderer,"  and  in  Im 
sonville  to  Ohattahoochee,  was  taken  posses-  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  three  sculptors  fee 
sion  of  by  the  court,  and  placed  under  the  execute  the  statues  for  the  new  palace  at  WeA 
management  of  Meg  or  Robert  Walker,  as  re-  minster,  and  received  commissions  for  statoi^ 
celver.  This  officer  is  held  by  the  court  to  the  of  Hampden  and  Selden,  both  of  which  IM 
strictest  accountability,  and,  under  his  skillful  executed  successfhlly.  Mr.  Foley,  who  had  bSj 
management,  the  credit  of  the  road  has  been  come  in  1849  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acsi 
redeemed,  and  the  road  materially  improved  in  emy,  exhibited  in  1851  ^*The  Mother,"  andiij 
every  respect.  The  State  is  now  receiving  the  1654  ^^  Egeria,'^  commissioned  by  the  corpoii| 
benefits  of  the  income  of  the  road  in  new  iron  tion  of  London,  and  now  in  the  Mansaon  Ho 
and  rolling-stock,  and  in  the  improved  con-  of  that  city.  In  1866  he  completed  in  b 
dition  of  the  road-bed,  whereby  the  secnrity  "  Lord  Hardinge  and  Oharger,'*  a  group  whi 
of  the  State  is  enhanced,  and  the  inducement  was  greatly  admired  by  the  first  authorities 
to  the  holders  to  exchange  the  bonds  for  the  British  art,  and  a  duplicate  of  it  requested 
security  is  greatly  increased.  It  is  believed  London.  This  was  followed  in  1858  by  *' 
that,  as  soon  as  the  State  shall  have  demon-  Yactacos,**  modeled  for  the  corporation  of  I 
strated  the  validity  of  its  security,  and  its  un-  don,  and  in  the  same  year  the  author  wasm 
disputed  title  to  the  property,  the  holders  will  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.    His  dipk 
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JUL  work  from  "  Oomos  "  was  next  execnted,  the  advent  of  the  Ollivier  ministry,  and  had 

and  henceforth  his  time  was  mainlj  engrossed  not  subseqnentlj  been  prominently  before  the 

io  modeling  portrait  and  monumental  statues,  public. 

the  orders  for  which  were  invariably  given  FOSTER,  John  G.,  Lieutenant-Oolonel  and 
without  any  effort  on  his  part  to  secure  them. .  Brevet  Migor-General  U.  S.  A.,  Oorps  of  Engi- 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  portrait  stat*  neers,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer  in  the 
nee  he  modeled  were  those  of  ^^  Oliver  Gold-  late  civil  war;  bom  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1828 ; 
smith,'*  and  "  Edmund  Burke,"  both  for  Dub-  died  in  the  same  city,  September  2,  1874.  He 
lin;  *'Sir  Charles  Barry,"  for  the  New  Palace  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1846,  ranking 
at  Wastminater ;  *^  Lord  Herbert,"  for  the  fourth  in  his  class ;  was  assigned  to  the  engi- 
British  War-Office ;  "Father  Matthew,"  for  neers,  and  went  with  the  oorps  to  the  Mexican 
Cork;  "Sir.  Henry  Marsh,"  for  Dublin;  and  War.  His  gallant  conduct  at  Contreras,  Churu- 
'*Lord  Elpbinstone,"  for  Bombay.  His  later  busco,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  won  him  the  bre- 
worb  have  been  the  group  personifying  Asia,  vets  of  first-lieutenant  and  captain.  In  the  last- 
for  the  Prince  Consort  National  Memorial,  and  named  action  he  was  epverely  wounded.  He 
ft  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Sir  James  Ou-  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  at  West 
tiBiD,  which  was  unveiled  at  Calcutta  in  1864.  Point  from  1656  to  1857,  and  received  his  oom- 
Mr.  Foley  also  modeled  with  great  success  a  mission  as  first-lieutenant  while  there.  In  1858 
ftfttoeof  Stonewall  Jackson,  ordered  by  British  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  fortifications  in 
aodSoathern  admirers  of  the  Confederate  gen-  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  was  especially 
eral.  The  latest  work  which  engaged  his  at-  in  charge  of  the  construction  and  fortifying  of 
tention  was  a  statue  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in-  Fort  Sumter.  He  was  commissioned  captain 
tended  for  the  series  of  national  statues  which  July  1,  1860,  and  made  brevet-m^jor  for  his 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  share  in  effecting  the  transfer  of  the  garrison 
London.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Hiber-  at  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter.  He  was  one 
nisn  Academy,  and  in  1862  was  chosen  a  cor-  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter,  and,  after  its 
responding  member  of  the  Belgian  Academy,  surrender,  was  employed  for  some  time  on  the 
FOBCADE-LAROQUETTE,  Jba^n  Louis  fortifications  of  New  York  harbor.  October 
DE,  a  French  cabinet  mmister,  and  a  special  28,  1661,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
defeoder  of  the  late  Louis  Napoleon,  bom  in  eral  of  volunteers,  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Paris,  in  1820 ;  died  in  that  city,  August  16,  General  Bumside^s  expedition  to  North  Caro- 
1874.  He  was  a  half-brother  of  Marshal  de  lina,  and  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in 
St-Amand,  the  zealous  Bonapartist ;  was  edu-  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Ismnd,  February  8, 
catod  at  one  of  the  Parisian  lyceums,  studied  1862,  and  of  Newbern,  on  the  14th  of  March ;  on 
lair,  and  was  admitted  to  the  lower  courts  as  the  recall  of  General  Bumside  in  July,  General 
n  sdvoeate  in  1841,  and  in  1845  read  a  thesis  Foster  became  commandant  of  that  Depart- 
before  the  Conference  of  Advocates,  on  "  The  ment  and  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  and  mili- 
Bar  imder  Loms  XIV.,"  which  gained  him  a  tary  governor  of  Newbem.  He  had  been  pro- 
higb  reputation.  He  readily  linked  his  for-  moted  to  be  mi^or-general  of  volunteers.  The 
tanes  with  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and  from  force  under  his  command  was  barely  sufficient 
being  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Council  of  to  hold  his  position,  without  entering  on  offen- 
State,  in  1852,  he  was  promoted  steadily  until  sive  warfare,  but  he  repulsed  attacks  upon 
be  became  Minister  of  Finance  in  1860.  He  Southwest  Creek,  Kinston,  White  Hall,  and 
retained  the  latter  office  until  November,  1861,  Goldsborough.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he 
vhen  he  was  replaced  by  M,  Fould,  and  assigned  was  reinforced  by  several  new  regiments,  and, 
to  other  administrative  duties.  In  1868  he  having  compelled  General  D.  H.  Hill  to  raise 
was  sent  to  Algeria  to  investigate  commercial  the  siege  of  Newbem,  he  followed  him  to 
questions  there,  and  in  October  of  the  same  Washington,  N.  C,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
jear  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Coun-  treat  from  that  point.  On  the  16th  of  July, 
cil  of  State.  In  January,  1867,  he  was  recalled  1868,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  De- 
to  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Pub-  partment  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
^  Works,  and  Commerce,  and  conducted  the  with  headquarters  at  Fortress  Monroe.  On 
International  Maritime  Exposition  in  1868.  the  13th  of  March,  1868,  he  had  been  pro- 
lo  I>eoemb<^  of  that  year  he  was  invested  with  moted  to  be  mi^or  of  engineers  in  the  regular 
the  more  responsible  post  of  Minister  of  ^e  army.  He  subsequently  commanded  the  De- 
loterior,  and  ui  that  capacity  zealously  carried  partment  of  the  Ohio  (from  December  12, 1863, 
mt  the  repressive  measures  of  his  impepal  to  February  9,  1864),  and  was  compelled  to 
master,  eorlnng  the  press  as  much  as  he  could,  ask  to  be  relieved  in  consequence  of  severe  in- 
ks well  as  unblushingly  manipulating  the  elec-  juries  from  the  faU  of  his  horse ;  from  Feb- 
tions.  Bemg  dissatisfied  with  the  liberal  policy  ruary  9.  to  May  5,  1864,  he  was  on  sick-leave 
uuHRinced  in  the  imperial  message  of  July,  at  Baltimore ;  commanded  the  Department  of 
1669,  M.  Foroade-Laroquette  resigned  with  the  the  South  from  May  26,  1864,  to  February  11, 
mt  of  hie  colleagues,  but  was  promptly  rein-  1865,  cooperating  efficiently  with  General  Sher- 
itated,  and  became  a  forcible  defender  of  the  man,  and  preparing  to  assist  in  the  reduction 
tiopire  agunst  the  democracy  promulgated  by  of  Charleston  under  Sherman*s  orders,  when 
i^rince  Napoleon.    He  went  QUt  of  power  at  an  unhealed  wound  caused  him  such  suffering 
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that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  com- 
mand to  General  Gillmore.  He  was  brevetted 
Brigadier  and  also  Mi^or-General,  U.  S.  A., 
March  13,  1865 ;    was  commander  of  the  De- 

£artment  of  Florida  from  August  7,  1865,  to 
December  5,  1866,  and  assigned  to  temporary 
dutjT  in  the  Engineer  Bureau  from  January  to 
May,  1867.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Oorps  of  Engineers,  in  March,  1867. 
His  subsequent  service  had  been  mainly  in  the 
Department  of  the  Atlantic,  and  for  more  than 
a  year  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  at 
Nashua,  in  failing  health. 

FOX,  Sir  Ohajklbs,  0.  E.,  a  distinguished 
British  civil  engineer,  Uom  in  Derby,  England, 
in  1810 ;  died  in  London,  June  16,  1874.  At 
an  eariy  age  he  was  articled  to  his  brother  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  a  taste  for  engineer- 
ing led  him  to  devote  to  mechanical  science 
every  leisure  moment,  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind  by  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  induced  him 
to  relinquish  medicine  and  become  an  engineer. 
His  first  employer  was  Captain  Ericsson.  Mr. 
Fox  struggled  on  as  a  lecturer,  as  a  scientific 
assistant,  and  occasionally  as  a  practical  mech- 
anist, until  he  was  appointed  by  Robert  Ste- 
phenson assistant-engineer  to  the  London  & 
Birmingham  Railway  Company,  at  the  com- 
menceilient  of  the  construction  of  that  line. 
He  remained  with  the  company  until  a  year 
after  the  opening  of  the  line,  in  all  five  years, 
when  he  joined  the  late  Mr.  Bramah  in  estab- 
lishing the  firm  of  Bramah,  Fox  &  Co.,  the 
name  of  which,  on  the  retirement  of  the  former, 
was  changed  to  that  of  Fox,  Henderson  &  Co. 
Their  business  was  ridlroad-building  and  the 
execution  of  other  engineering  works.  His 
greatest  triumph  was  the  construction  of  the 
building  for  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park,  in  1851.  The  drawings  for  this  edifice 
occupied  Mr.  Fox  eighteen  hours  a  day  for 
seven  weeks,  and  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  in  recognition  of  his  genius  and 
skill.  He  constructed  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  and  executed  many  extensive  rail- 
way and  other  engineering  works. 

FRANCE,  a  republic  of  Europe.  President, 
Marshal  Marie  Edmond  Patrice  Maurice  de 
MacMahon,  Duke  of  Magenta,  elected  May  24, 
1873.  Chief  of  the  Cabinet,  Colonel  Robert; 
Secretary  of. the  President,  Viscount  d'Har- 
court ;  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, at  the  close  of  the  year  1873,  was  Gen- 
eral Cissey.  The  National  Assembly  consists  of 
788  members.    President,  Louis  Joseph  Buffet. 

The  area  of  France,  according  to  the  official 
report  on  the  census  of  1872  (Statiatiqueds  la 
France),  was  204,092  square  miles.*  The  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  census  of  1872,  was 
86,102,921. 

*  The  area  of  the  sevenl  departments,  ae  pnhlifhed 
below,  agreep  with  the  table  given  in  the  Annual  Ctolo- 
r2U>iA  for  18T8,  except  for  the  district  of  Belfort  and  the 
department  of  Vosees.  The  StaiUtlque  <U  la  JF^nee  girea 
for  the  former  383.44  Bqnare  miles  (instead  of  9S17S).  and 
ftv  the  latter  SS6&96  (instead  of  »0O.n). 


The  table  on  the  next  page  exhibits  the  area 
and  population  of  each  department,  and  the 
moTcment  of  population  during  the  year  1871. 

A  comparison  of  the  population  in  1872  with 
that  of  the  present  French  territory  in  1866 
shows  a  decrease  of  356,715,  or  of  1.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  This  decrease  is  ex- 
elusive  of  the  loss  which  France  sustained  by 
the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Ger- 
many. The  movement  of  population  from  1866 
to  1871  was  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

Blrthi. 

Dmiha. 

• 

Sorplasof 

Btrthi  (B.J,  OT 

DmUu  (D.> 

PcntBtHirfb. 

1806. .■• 
188T. . •* 

IHOo. ... 
ItNXf. ... 

1870.... 
1871.... 

1,006,958 
1,007,615 
984,140 
948,696 
944,116 
826,121 

884,678 
886,887 
9»,088 
864,820 
1,046,900 
1,271,010 

B.  191,686 
B.  190,898 
B.   68,109 
B.   84,906 
D.  108.804 
D.  444,616 

I.  0.S8 
L0.S1 

I.  ai8 

L0.41 
D.  0.2B 
D.  1J» 

The  excess  of  deaths  over  births  in  1871  is 
greater  than  in  any  former  year,  and  exceeded 
by  far  the  expectations  of  French  statesmen  and 
statisticians.  A  comparison  of  the  table  on  the 
next  page  shows  that  the  excess  of  deaths  ap- 

Eears  in  all  departments  except  three.  Crease, 
oire  Inf^rieure,  and  Mame.  The  losses  sof- 
ered  during  the  war  are  far  from  acconnting 
for  this  alarming  fact,  for  the  number  of  military 
persons  deceased  in  1870  was  only  88,164,  aod 
in  1871,  61,165  ;  figures  which,  though  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  are  yet  altogether  without 
proportion  to  the  entire  mortality  of  the  coud- 
try.  The  decline  of  the  French  population 
has,  however,  been  going  on  for  years.  The 
proportion  of  births  to  the  total  population, 
which,  in  1827,  was  still  8.11  per  cent,  did 
not  average,  from  1848  to  1868,  more  than 
2.62  per  cent;  it  was  2.67  in  1869,  2.55  in 
1870,  and  2.26  in  1871.  While  from  1817  to 
1854,  there  was  one  birth  to  every  84.3  inhab- 
itanls,  and  less  from  1847  to  1871,  in  the  foN 
lowing  proportions : 

1847-1854 1  birth  to  87.4  Inbabltaata. 

1854-1860 1  birth  to  87.8 

1860-1868 1  birth  to  87.9 

1869 lhlrthto88.8 

1870 1  birth  to89.4 

1871 1  birth  to  419 

Considerable  surprise  has  been  caused  by  the 
remarkable  increase  of  suicide.  In  1826,  when 
official  returns  on  this  subject  were  first  pre- 
pared, they  numbered  1,739;  in  1881,  they 
were  2,084;  in  1836,  2,840;  in  1889,  2,747; 
in  1841, 2,814;  in  1846,  8,085  ;  in  1847,  3,647; 
in  1852,  3,674;  in  1860,3,920;  in  1869,5,114; 
and  in  1872,  5,275.  It  was  feared  that  in  1874 
they  would  reach  7,000.  As  regards  Paris 
alone,  there  were  567  suicides  in  1872,  and 
660  in  1873 ;  while  the  total  for  1874,  it  was 
thought,  would  approach  1,000. 

The  number  of  boys  born  considerably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  girls.  From  1800  to  1860,  the 
proportion  of  boys  to  girls  was  106  to  100 ; 
from  1861  to  1868,  it  was  105 ;  in  1869, 105.02 ; 
in  1870,  104.79 ;  in  1871,  104.87.    In  oonse- 
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DEPA&TMEMTSL 


Ain 

Aisoe 

AUJer 

Alpe«  (Ba»se«) 

Alpe»(HAute^) 

A)pM(M«ritiiDw)..... 

Ard^dM. 

AnleDoes 

Ari^ 

Aobe. 

Aode. 

Areyron 

Beirort<territoire).... 

Bovctiet-da-BhODe. . . . 

CalTsdos 

Cutal 

Chirente 

Cbaraite*Iiififiricare. . . 

Cter 

Oor^ 

Cofffca. 

OKe^'Or 

CfliM^a-Nord 

Creue 

Itordogoe 

Doobi 

Drdme 

£ore 

Eare-et-Loir. 

rinistdre. 

Gftn! 

(^ronne  (Haute) 

Gew..... 

Ofroode. 

H^noll 

DlMt-Vilaine 

ladre 

Indre^t-Loire 

hin 

Jar* 

Uadet 

Uir^-Cher 

Loire 

Loire  (Haute).  

Loire  (Inf^rieare) 

Lolwu 

Lot 

Lot-et-^roone 

Lfl«4re 

Maiae^t-Loire 

Sftoche 

Name. 

Mame(Haate) 

XirenDe 

Meorthe-et-Moselle.... 

Xetie 

MorWhan 

Xline 

Sord 

Ois«, 

Orae 

Pte-de-Calala 

Puy^le-DOme 

Pyrfofc*  (Baseea).... 

rjriD^  manteio 

m§i)^ea>()rientaiefl . . 

l&Ofie 

Bttee(Haote) 

Sttee^t-Lolra 

Sartbe 

Sarole 

8«vole(HAiiie). 

Seine 

Selfie-lnfUrieare 

Mae-et-Maroe 

Jfine-et^ac 

5CTwa(Deox) 

eomine. 

Tim 

Jsin-et-Garonne : 

Vir 

Jaodttie 

Jfwl^e. 

nenae 

Ttenne  (Haute) 

Toone 

TotaU 


AnaiaSfMN 


2,889 
S,8« 

9,685 

1,489 
9,134 
2,020 
1.800 
9,817 
9,488 
8,876 

288 
1,971 
9,189 
9,917 
9,994 
9,686 
9,779 
9,965 
8,877 
8,888 
9,659 
9,150 
S,645 
9,019 
9,618 
9,800 
9,868 
9,6fl5 
9,963 
2,429 
9,495 
8,761 
9,893 
9,507 
9,624 
9.860 
8,901 
1,928 
8,597 
9,459 
1,888 
1,916 
9,654 
9,614 
9,019 
9,067 
l,9vO 
9,760 
9,280 
8,169 
9,409 
1,996 
9,095 
9,406 
8,625 
9,689 
9,198 
9.950 
9,861 
9,650 
8,070 
9,945 
1,760 
1,592 
1,077 
9,069 
8,809 
2,897 
9,994 
1,667 

106 
9,880 
9,915 
9,164 
9,817 
9,879 
9,817 
1,486 
9,849 
1,670 
9,688 
9,691 
9,180 
9,269 
9,868 


904,099 


PopalattM 
1661. 


Pppalatlon  in 
1«S. 


871,648 
665,095 
876,164 
148,000 
122,117 
196.818 
887,174 
896.864 
960,496 
961,951 
988,696 
400,070 
66,971 
647,906 
474,909 
987,994 
878,918 
4'ni,599 
886,618 
810,848 
969  861 
882,762 
641,910 
974,0CT 
609,678 
998,079 
894,231 
804,467 
290,768 
669,485 
428,747 
498,777 
996,699 
701,865 
427,245 
598,609 
977,860 
825,198 
661,886 
998,477 
806,698 
275,757 
587,108 
813,661 
598,696 
857,110 
988,919 
827,699 
187,968 
682,895 
678,809 
890,800 
989,096 
867,866 
866,617 
801,658 
501,064 
849,778 

1,899,041 
401,974 
414,618 
749,777 
571,690 
485,486 
940.969 
189,490 
678,648 
817,706 
000,006 
463,619 
971,668 
978,768 

9,150,916 
799,768 
864,400 
583,727 
883,166 
678,640 
866,518 
298,960 
806,550 
966,001 
404,478 
824.527 
826.0o7 
897,981 
878,589 


868,290 
559.489 
890.817 
189.889 
118,896 
199,087 
880,977 
820,217 
946,296 
955,687 
985,097 
402,474 
56,781 
654,911 
454,019 
981.867 
867,690 
465,668 
886,889 
802,746 
968,507 
874,510 
693,995 
974,668 
480,141 
991,961 
890,417 
877,874 
982,629 
649.968 
490,181 
479,868 
984,717 
705,149 
499,878 
589,589 
977,698 
817,097 
675,784 
987,684 
300,598 
968,801 
650,611 
808,789 
608,906 
858,081 
981,404 
819,880 
185,190 
518,471 
544,778 
886,157 
961,196 
860,687 
865,187 
384,795 
490,859 
839,917 

1,447,764 
806,804 
808,960 
761,158 
566,468 
426,700 
985,156 
191,666 
670,947 
808,088 
696,844 
446,608 
467,966 
978,027 

9,280,060 
790,029 
841,490 
660.180 
881,243 
667,015 
852,718 
891,610 
998,767 
963,461 
401,446 
320,598 
822,447 
899,988 
863,608 


864460,886    86,102,991 
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8,070 

11,555 
9,877 
8,611 
8.490 
6,580 

10,985 
6,477 
5,966 
4,969 
5,998 

11,971 
1.519 

14,509 
8,840 
5,996 
7,096 
8,881 
7,928 
8,987 
7,478 
7,578 

17,268 
6,896 

10,958 
6,548 
7,798 
6,709 
5,996 

91,849 

11,487 
8,076 
4,718 

18,829 
9,312 

14,980 
6,449 
5,759 

18,060 
6,785 
6.848 
5.589 

14,705 
8,434 

14,060 
8,096 
6,825 
5,998 
4,092 
9,944 

11,029 
9,409 
4,688 
7,926 
7,064 
6,187 

18,506 
7,699 

49.490 
8,219 
7,099 

90,549 

19,678 

10,880 
4,958 
5,704 

14,549 
6,768 

14,689 
8,249 
7,989 
7,087 

42,604 

90,948 
6,880 
9,716 
7,881 

11,496 
8,081 
8,996 
6.829 
6,799 

10.219 
6,964 
8,818 
8,896 
6,608 


8M),181 


l>mau,  ISTl. 


1?,808 

16,808 

11,891 

4.758 

4,478 

6,950 

18,778 

9,678 

7,828 

6,717 

9,868 

1£,425 

8,489 

19,068 

18,401 

6,418 

15,894 

80,710 

18,857 

18,166 

7,981 

18,890 

86,206 

6,668 

18,575 

15,295 

9,460 

11,720 

9,476 

96,860 

14,847 

11,859 

10,860 

81,204 

13,951 

85,196 

8  AAA 

11,668 

18.049 

9,008 

10,091 

10,925 

18,048 

11,115 

13,848 

18,695 

6,671 

9,443 

4,8CT 

90,191 

88,368 

9,299 

9,789 

16,655 

18,101 

8,833 

80,178 

13,168 

48,319 

11,609 

18,976 

84,828 

17.480 

14.448 

6,759 

6,509 

80,144 

11,894 

81,614 

20,998 

9,466 

8,889 

97,894 

80,118 

11,198 

17,328 

18,675 

18,900 

11,588 

7,045 

7,808 

7,360 

14.809 

13,899 

13,660 

14,569 

10,047 


1,271,010 
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8,146 
8,668 
8,110 
1,051 

943 
1,574 
8,056 
9,079 
1,088 
1,470 
9,194 
9,867 

466 
8,808 
8,168 
9,064 
8,026 
8,019 
9,884 
9,895 
1,683 
9,129 
^460 
1,677 
8,769 
1,851 
9,466 
9,584 
1,889 
6,781 
8,058 
8,165 
9,468 
4.566 
9,888 
4,886 
1,948 
9,278 
4,578 
1,768 
1,696 
l,a9o 
4,905 
9,880 
4,958 
9,499 
9,077 
9,868 

986 
8,749 
4,018 
8,871 
1,087 
9,686 
9,278 
1,887 
8,746 
9«970 
10,418 
9,621 
9,729 
5,710 
4,891 
9,516 
1,429 
1,519 
6,253 
9,889 
4,367 
8,488 
1,779 
1,908 
14,914 
6,609 
9,053 
8,451 
9,814 
4,964 
9,560 
1,554 
9,191 
1,829 
8,988 
9,338 
9,674 
9,679 
9,224 


988,478 
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qnence,  however,  of  the  greater  mortality  of 
tne  male  sex,  the  number  of  females  always 
exceeded  that  of  the  males.  The  excess  in  the 
different  census  jears  since  1800  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Towirs. 


1800 795,995 

1906 481,725 

1891 868,896 

1881 669,068 

1886 619,606 

1841 445,889 


1848 818.788 

1H51 193,242 

1856 999,094 

1881 97,917 

1866 88,906 

1879 187,899 


Ik 


The  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  total 
population  was : 

1895-1898 1  to  198  inhablronts. 

1899-1833 ltol26 

1884-1888 ltol28 

ISS^I^i ....  1  to  195 

1846-1868! '.  \ .' varj'lng  from  149  (1847)  to  118  (1858). 

1809 ItolSl  Inhabitants. 

18TO ltol66  »' 

1871 ltol89  " 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  has,  since 
1825,  been  invariablj  from  seven  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  bom.  There  is,  how* 
ever,  a  marked  difference  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  mral  commnnities.  In  the  department  of 
the  Seine  they  constituted,  in  1871,  24.50  per 
cent. ;  in  the  towns,  by  which  name  the  French 
statisticians  designate  all  the  communities  with 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  10.87;  in  the  ru- 
ral communities,  4.89.  The  same  proportion 
has  substantially  prevailed  since  1864. 

The  proportion  between  the  town  population 
and  the  rural  population  is  steadily  changing 
in  favor  of  the  former,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  table : 


Caen....  

Breat 

Toalouse 

Bordeaux 

Orleans , 

Cherboarg '.. 

Lorlent 

Boologne 

Clermont-Ferrand . 

Lyona , 

Toulon , 

Poitiers 


Total. 


FpmOsllMi  la 

Dmr«w 

Mil. 

■IMUM. 

41^0 

85i 

66,979 

18,(n5 

194,859 

9,061 

194,066 

186 

48,976 

19t 

86,660 

1,8B 

84.060 

V»» 

89.700 

651 

87,857 

838 

898,417 

5S7 

09,197 

7,9» 

•    80,090 

998 

81.971 


With  regard  to  nativity  and  nationality,  the 
inhabitants  of  France  were,  in  1872,  divided  as 
follows : 


INHABITANTS. 

Nambar. 

rto.anL 

I.  French 

36,869,968 

80,676,948 
4,548,764 

196,948 

16,808 

7a0.6M 

97.97 

1.  Bom  in  the  department  in 
which  they  resided  at  the 
takinff  of  the  cenane 

9.  Bom  in  other  departments. . 

8.  Aleatiana  and  Lotharingiana 
residing  in  France,  or  having 
chosen  the  French  nation- 
ality   

4  Naturalised  foreigners 

n.  Forelgiiem  residing  In  France. . 
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POPULATION. 

1846. 

1861. 

1866. 

1861. 

1866. 

latt. 

Town 

Rnrai 

Par  et. 
94.49 

75.58 

Per  ct. 
96.69 

74.48 

Pw-et. 
97.81 
72.60 

Per  «i. 

98.86 
71.14 

VmVL 

80.46 
69.54 

P«ret. 
31.06 
68.94 

The  foreigners  constituted,  in  1851, 1.06  of 
the  population ;  in  1861,  1.83 ;  in  1866,  1.67. 
Their  number  has  therefore  steadily  increased 
since  1851. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  foreign 
residents  of  different  nationalities  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 


NATIONALITIES. 


It  is  especially  the  larger  towns  whose  pop- 
ulation rapidly  increases ;  and  while  the  total 
population  of  France  ^owed,  from  1866  to 
1872,  a  remarkable  decrease,  the  towns  with 
npward  of  10,000  increased,  aa  the  following 
table  will  exhibit : 


TOWNS  WITH  FROM 

18U. 

\"E3snJsr 

1,000  to  15,000  Inhabitanta... 
16,000  to  90,000 
90,000  to  80,000 
80,000  to  40,000          " 
40,000  to  60,000 
60,000  to  100.000          ** 

100,000  to  900,000 

Marseilles 

099,877 
689,668 

710,907 
406,681 
848,944 
885346 
78M78 
800,181 
838,964 
1,896,974 

1,035,480 
641,690 
780,984 
417,676 
866,491 
886,766 
806,895 
819,864 
888,417 

1,861,799 

LTim« 

Paris 

Total 

7,056,089 

7,975,906 

Alsatians  and  Lotharingians. . . 

Gtermans { 

Aoatro-Hnngarians ) 

BngUsh...., 

Americans 

Belgians 

Dutch 

Italians 

Spaniarda 

Swiss 

Russians 

Poles 

Scandlnaylans 

Tnrku,  Qreeka,  Ronmanians... 

Asiatics 

Others 

Unlotowii 


Total. 


1866. 


106,606 

99.856 

7,9^ 

975,888 

16,058 

99,694 

89,666 

49,970 

9,969 

9,889 

1,996 

1,664 

...... 

10,976 
19,541 


655.066 


isrs. 


64,80S 

89,861 

5,116 

98,008 

6,659 

847.658 

17,OT7 

119,^9 

69,954 

49,884 

1.969 

7.8» 

1,066 

i,m 

811 
8,648 
9,894 


740.668 


In  1869  the  number  of  marriages  was  larger 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years  back,  with  the 
only  exception  of  the  year  1858,  when  it  waa  1 
to  118.  During  the  year  1870,  when  all  the 
young  men  were  called  into  tiie  field,  it  was 
smaller  than  it  had  eyer  been  in  any  year  since 
1825.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  at 
once  a  large  increase. 

The  following  towns,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  80,000,  showed,  however,  a  decrease: 


The  Germans,  owmg  chiefly  to  the  hostile 
feelings  produced  against  them  by  the  war, 
have  decreased  more  than  one-half;  though 
the  deficiency  has  almost  been  made  up  by  the 
Alsatian  and  Lotharingian  residents,  who,  at 
the  time  the  census  was  taken,  had  not  yet 
chosen  the  French  nationality.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  number  of  Belgians,  Italians,  and  Span- 
iards. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  number  of 
voters  at  the  municipal  and  general  elections, 
has  a  special  importance  in  view  of  the  efibrts 
made  by  the  present  Goremment  to  reduoc 
the  number  of  voters : 


FRANCE. 
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AiB 

Airae 

AHier 

Alpe«  (Baasee) 

Alpes  (Hantes)  /. 

Alpes  (Maritlmes) 

Arildcne 

Ardeonea 

Ari^ 

Attb« 

Aade 

ATe/ron 

Belfort  (territoire  de). . 

Boadiea-do-Rbdne 

Calradoe 

Caatal 

Ctenote 

CbiTCDte-Inf^rieare.. . . 

Oier 

OoiTdae 

Gone 

COte-dOr 

OOlM<dii-Noitl 

Crease 

DordoKne. 

Doaba 

Dr6me 

Sure 

Sore-et-Loir. 

Ffalrtdre 

u&ro •••••■««•«■• ■ •■••  •• 

Otname  (Eavte) 

Qm 

Glnmde 

H&aolt 

Be^t-Vilaine 

Indre 

ladre-et-Loire 

Iii^ 

Jan 

iaadea. 

Loir-et-Cher 

Loire 

Loire  (Haute) 

Loin  (InfMenre) 

Loiret 

Lot 

Lot-et-Oaronne 

Lofltoe. 

Maine^i-Lolre 

Manche 

Hanie 

lUine  (Bftotc) 

Hajeone 

Kenitlie-et-MoaeQe 

Heaw 

MorMban 

Nlerrc 

Kort 

Oiie 

Owe. 

PftB^eOalala 

Pny-da>DOme 

F^tea  (Baacaa) 

Pyr£&foa  (Baotea) 

Ptrtetea-Orientaiea . . . 

idbne 

8itee  (Haute) 

fitdoe^t-Lolre. 

Sartbe 

StToie 

StToIe  (Rante). 

Seine 

8elne.ln(ifiiieiire 

Seioe-ei-KArne 

8elDe-et-01a« 

SdrreaiBeox) 

SoniBie..  .•..•••.....•• 

Turn 

TVra-ei-aaroiUM. 

Var 

Vanctoae 

Veadte 

Vfeue 

Yienne  (Haute) 

loe^ea 

pe. 

Total 


104,068 

168,884 

106,018 

48,888 

88,460 

66,881 

110,741 

90,674 

78,608 

80,881 

89,887 

114,986 

116,978 

188,481 

187,078 

60,907 

118,068 

141.896 

96,907 

88,440 

711,178 

116,048 

158,090 

75,778 

141,868 

81,978 

97,716 

110344 

881,180 

160;868 

184,858 

141,609 

80,986 

802,015 

187,784 

164,168 

78,140 

96,877 

168,191 

84,610 

84,660 

76,888 

140.178 

81,784 

168,858 

96,978 

86,841 

104,8S7 

87,946 

149,114 

146,848 

111,786 

76,899 

96,666 

100,680 

87,886 

190,808 

96,100 

890,063 

116,070 

116,448 

804,010 

168,667 

106,868 

66,640 

68,481 

186,787 

90,686 

168,015 

181,688 

68,618 

78,984 

457,786 

106,404 

00,006 

145,088 

98,680 

168,861 

100,098 

78,840 

86,880 

88,680 

118,108 

07,806 

86,861 

118.000 

111,891 


0,998,889 


MnaWpia  XlMUmi. 


108,080 

160.717 

106,603 

48,880 

88,076 

66,786 

110,010 

80,660 

78,008 

80,110 

87,676 

118,188 

16,061 

187,465 

184,400 

50,880 

100,768 

180,688 

04,858 

88.685 

70,070 

118,766 

166,980 

75,106 

188,447 

80,779 

96,897 

116,868 

81,781 

160,406 

188,880 

140,790 

88,601 

196,878 

186,480 

151,460 

76,903 

06,617 

161,060 

88,484 

88,008 

76,645 

81,061 
167,604 

07,887 

84,686 
101,858 

87,668 
147,585 
148,870 
110,487 

75,008 

04,714 
105,086 

85,015 
110,880 

04,714 
896,487 
118,441 
115,840 
801,808 
167,740 
106,008 

65,013 

68,070 
186,700 

80,884 
167,104 
180,181 

ff7,886 

58,848 
460,690 


07,860 

148,880 

97,148 

161,680 

100,068 

78,605 

86,000 

81,814 

110,908 

91,804 

84,878 

110,478 

110,810 


According  to  recent  statistics,  the  total  area 
is  abont  125,000,000  acres.  Of  these,  natural 
pastores  are  estimated  to  occnpj  12,600,000 
acres ;  vines,  6,000,000 ;  arable  land,  62,600,- 
000 ;  gardens  and  orchards,  6.000,000 ;  woods 
and  forests,  20,000,000;  ana  barren  waste, 
20,000,000.  The  acreage  occupied  bj  the  vine, 
no  greater  than  that  of  inclosed  orchards  and 
gardens,  may  surprise  those  who  regard  France 
as  par  exeellsnee  the  country  of  the  grape. 
The  average  wine  production  of  France  has 
been  computed  at  60,000,000  hectolitres,  and 
the  state  nnds  in  it  resources  valued  at  166,- 
000,000  francs.  In  1874  the  wine-crop  was 
supposed  to  be  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  average  annual  proauction.  In  1862 
France  possessed  2,914,412  horses,  against 
2,882,861  in  1872.  The  same  disproportion 
exists  in  the  cattle,  which  were  12,788,188, 
against  11,284,414;  and  in  sheep,  which  were 
80,886,268,  against  24,766,496. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1872,  relative  to 
the  religious  denominations  o(  the  inhabitants, 
were  as  follows : 


DINOMDrATIOIfB. 


Catbolica ^..< 

Proteatanta : 

Refonned 467,681 1 

Lntheraa 80,117)- 

Othen 88,100i 

laraelltes 

Other  non-Chriatian  felig- 

iona 

Peraooa  deelariDe  no  rdlg- 
Ion  or  whoae  leBgion  waa 
not  known 


86^887,708 

680,7Vr 

48,480 

8,071 

81,061 


PKB  GKHT. 


isrt. 


08.08 

1.60 
0.14 
0.01 

0.88 


1866. 


07.48 

8.88 
0.88 


0.06 


The  separation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  A*om 
France  has  largely  decreased  the  percentage 
of  Protestants  and  Israelites. 

Educational  statistics  were  for  the  first  time 
included  in  the  official  census  of  1866.  In 
order  to  make  these  statistics  as  perfect  as  pos- 
fdble,  the  population  was  divided  into  three 
groups :  1.  Children  below  the  sixth  year  of 
age,  who  are  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  either 
read  or  write ;  2.  Ohildren  and  youths  flrom  the 
sixth  to  the  twentieth  year  of  age,  the  time  of 
life  during  which  instruction  of  different  degrees 
is  obtiuned ;  8.  Persons  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  may  be  regarded  as  having 
completed  their  education.  The  following  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  general  results  of  this  special 
census : 


FKR80K8 

B«Iow  1  Tmr. 

ltolOT«u«. 

Abort  90  Tmis 

Kot  able  to  read  or 
write 

8,640,101 
808,848 

151.696 
88,048 

8,088,888 
l,175,]i6 

70,781 

7,708,868 
8,806,180 

18,078,0W 
814,005 

Able  to  read  only.. 

Able  to  read  and 

to  write 

Unknown. 

ToUl 

4,028,066 

8,786,881 

83,804,654 

0,865,706 


If  the  latter  class  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count, we  obtain  tiie  following  table  of  per- 
centage : 
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FKBSONS 

Orcrl 
Y««rt. 

etoto 
Y«arik 

MoMthon 
KYmn. 

Upward 
of  •¥«•■& 

Not  able   to  read  or 

write 

Able  to  read  only 

Able  to  read  and  write 

88.85 
7.88 
8.8% 

88.89 
13.48 
62.68 

88.87 

9.99 

66.64 

80.77 
10.04 
68.89 

Leaving  the  ohildren  below  six  years  of  age 
aside,  it  appears  from  the  table  that  aboat 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  France  are 
unable  to  read  and  write.  For  the  male  sex 
alone,  this  proportion  would  be  2T.41  per 
cent. ;  for  the  female  sex,  83.47  per  cent. 

The  differences  between  the  departments,  as 
regards  the  statistics  of  illiteracy,  is  marked, 
the  number  of  illiterates  ranging  from  6.9  per 
cent.  (Doubs)  to  61.8  percent  (Haute-Yienne). 
The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of 
every  department : 

XXaparteMoU.  Pwotat 

Donbs 6.9 

Henrthe-Moeellc 8.8 

Xaroe  (Haute) 8.4 

Jora 9.8 

Mense 9.7 

Vosges . .  10.0 

Seine 11.4 

Mame 11.8 

8adne(Haate)  11.9 

Selne-et-Oiae 18.0 

Anbe 18.4 

Bclfort 18.7 

COtea-d'Or 18.8 

Alpes  (Hautes) 14.8 

Rhtee 14.5 

Ome 16.9 

Ardennes 16.4 

Calvados 16.6 

LojBdre 80.8 

8elne-et-Marne 80.4 

Isdre 81.0 

OUe 81.8 

Ayeyron 88.0 

Savoie  (Haate) 88.4 

Bavoie 88.8 

Bare-et-Lolr 88.4 

Cantal , 88.5 

Aln 84.1 

Yonne 81.8 

Manche 86.9 

Aisne 26.8 

Pyr4n6es  (Hantes) 87.8 

Boacbes-du-Rhdne 87.6 

Enre 87.8 

Selne-Inf^rlenre 88.7 

Somma 86.8 

FyrfinSes  (Basses) 88.9 

DrOme 89.1 

Alpes  (Basses) 89.8 

Olronde 89.8 

Loire 89.5 

Ffts-de-Calais 89.6 

Alpea  (Maritlmes) 81.8 

Loire  (Haate) 81.8 


'  EXPENDITURES.  fnaa. 

Public  debt  and  donations 1;K3,199,474 

Ktnistnr  of  Jastice 83,7rr,47S 

HinUtiy  of  Poref gn  Afftilrs 111.886,900 

Miniatzy  of  the  luterior 06.irre.M8 

Hinistiy  of  Finances 19.956^950 

Ministry  of  Public  Instmctlon 86.881,514 

MiniattT  of  Affficultare  and  Commerce..  17,063.040 

Ministry  of  Public  Works 166,949.819 

Minintiyof  War 498,m,3tt 

Ministry  of  the  Navy 187,181,711 

Admlnif  t  ration  of  Colonies 81.497,881 

Revenue  coUection 847,908,849 

Defldta  and  repaymenta 19,148.900 

Total 8,684,468,851 

The  pnhlio  debt,  according  to  the  budget  of 
1B78,  was  88  follows : 


Fnromt 

Charente-Inr^rienre...  88.8 

BaOne-et-Loire 83JI 

Loiret..... 88.4 

Malne-et-Loire 88.4 

Mayenne 88.7 

Gard 88.1 

Loire-InfSrieure. 88.1 

lUe-ei-Vilaine 84.6 

Puyde^DOme 85.9 

Heraolt 86.1 

Arddche 86.4 

Nord 86.6 

Sarthe. 86.7 

8dvre8(Deuz) 87.8 

Loir-et-Cher. 87.6 

Vanclase 87.6 

Garonne  (Haute) 87.7 

Var 87.7 

Lot 8a7 

Qers 89.6 

Tarn 4a4 

Lot-et-Garunne 41.5 

Ande 41.6 

Tam-et^Garonne 48.0 

Corse 42.8 

COtes-du-Nord 48.8 

Indre-et-Lolre 48.8 

Creuse. 46.6 

Nidrre 47.4 

Charente 48.4 

Vienne 48.6 

Pyrdn^es-Orientales...  49.6 

Ytnd6e 60.8 

Morbihan 68.1 

AJIfer 58.5 

Ari^M 58.4 

Correce 56.8 

Finlstdre 66.8 

Indre 66.8 

Cher 57.8 

Landes 57.6 

Dordogne 60.8 

Vienne  (Haute). 61.8 


DEBT. 

iDlMMl. 

CbfHd. 

Consolidated  debt. 

Capital  that  may  be  called  in 
Dette  viaiidre 

748,808,658 
888,838|9SB 
188,976,169 

49,910,866.600 
8,889,640,000 

Total 

1,198,618,74^ 

88,893,000.000 

The  budget  for  the  year  1875,  voted  by  the 
National  Assembly,  comprised  the  following 
sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expen- 
ditures . 

REVENUE. 

Direct  taxes 

Special  taxes,  assimilated  to  the  direct 

taxes 

Stamps  and  enreglstremeut 

Produce  of  forests 

Duties 

Indirect  taxes 

Produce  of  pos  ts 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Extraordinary  receipts 


On  January  1,  1878,  the  new  army  law  of 
August  16,  1872,  went  into  operation.  It« 
first  article  enacts  pniversal  liability  to  mili- 
tary service.  Every  Frenchman  capable  of 
bearing  arms  must  serve  for  twenty  years, 
namely,  four  years  in  the  standing  army,  five 
years  in  the  reserve  of  the  standing  army,  five 
years  in  the  territorial  army  (Landwehr),  and 
six  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  armr. 
By  a  law  of  July  24,  1873,  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army,  France  is  divided  into 
eighteen  districts,  each  of  which  is  occupied 
by  an  army  corps.  One  army  corps,  more- 
over, is  organized  in  Algeria.  Each  of  the 
eighteen  army  corps  consists  of  two  divisions 
of  infantry,  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  one  bri- 
gade of  artillery,  one  battalion  of  engineers, 
one  squadron  of  the  train,  a  general  staff,  sod 
the  subordinate  staffs.  The  composition  of 
the  army,  in  time  of  peace,  will  be  as  follows: 

IttCuitrf  ^66  regiments,  606  battalions,  8,446  com- 
panies)   879.690 

Caralry 67,888 

Artillery B8,0» 

Bofrlneers a 18,551 

Trfin 11.480 

Total 441,007 

To  this  number  may  be  added  the  second 

division  of  the  yearly  contingent,  amounting 

to  about  60,000  men,  who  serve  from  six  to 

twelve  months,  and  swell  the  number  of  the 

army  to  601,007  men.     In  time  of  war,  the 

army  will  be  composed  as  follows : 

Btanding  army TO6.O00 

Re«erve  of  standing  army 610.000 

Territorial  a rmv BJ«,000 

Heserre  of  territorial  army 886,000 


Total 2,488,000 

888,78l;«)0       The  navy,  according  to  the  budget  for  187o, 
80  868.494    ^*®  composed  as  follows : 
O08*,4ge,MO 

88,064,680 
862,018,000 
968,484,000 
111,004,000 
188.881,810 

48,500,000 


Total 8,668,400,084 


VXSSEL.9. 

IrDB-dad. 

Uaamcd 

T^uL 

Ma 

Vessels  fitted  out 

Yensels  for  seryice  In 
tbe  ports  and  on  trial 

7 
19 

86 
48 

681 

88,481 

Total 

88 
81 

186 
47 

164 
78 

88,181 

Beserre 

•  ••  - 

PBANOE. 
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According  to  the  plan  for  the  reorgaDizatioD  8S  gimboato ;  tad,  berides,  b  unmber  of  scbool- 

of  the  ntTf,  it  ia  to  be  composed  in  future  ebips,  tenders,  etc. 

ufoUows:  18  iron-cleda,  first  oloss;  12  iron-  The  following  table  exbibita  the  movement 

didi,  Hoond  class;  2U  iron-clad  gunboats;  8  of  French  commerce  from  lBfi6  to  18T2  (in 

frigst«a,  6  corvettes,  88  avisos,  2S  transports,  franos) : 


BOLD  AMD  nOCtOUBKHlU. 

1.PW. 

bpon. 

!-,«. 

EipM.. 

iQ>r«». 

E.CM.. 

i™i«™(^i|«6-^:::: 

itun^im'.'.'.'. 

4,liOI.MO,000 
S.!Sl.]Clo!00O 

4.7»L«»,00a 
1,448,800,000 

i;au.8M,ooo 

1,44T.40I),<»0 

I,1M,TO0,000 

1,M1SOO/I00 

«,IM7,BOO,OI10 

ssa.ooaooo 

7st,ow,oni 

V»,OOO.OC,0 

vamm 

814,000.000 

MS 

4«G.oao.coo 
B»i,ooa,ooo 
mjKom 

Tbe  forwgn  oonntries  chieflj  iilterested  in 
\b»  trade  of  France,  in  the  rears  1871  and 
187!,  were  the  following  (the  valaa  being  ex- 
fnmei  in  fraacs) ; 


i-r-Hi*n 

i.r«s>m. 

C  i.iu^.noo 

IfclilWl'uOO 

iKtiliooiooo 

iaM''',i«> 

i»i?°r.::::;::::::::::::::::: 

UaaLtribit 

S^ 

ifSS'm 

■^r^^^]''.:: 

"tBOO'oW 

VBssna.                        V— u. 

T«l 

B«lUDg-Tegi8lf  ot  mors    Ihin  atiiT 

tai,OM 
MO,*ra 

Bteuaen  oi  mow  liian  n'lJitV  bona- 

nmuD. 

OLUBKD. 

Vwl^ 

T«>L 

v»u. 

t™ 

tet:; 

,IS 

SM 

•S 

iS;!!! 

":"'£"• 

s»,g*s 

6,TJS,000 

T 

6,174,010 
B.SGS,(IUO 
S,«»,000 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Aeaemblj  on  Kailroads,  there 
were,  on  June  1,  1873: 

InopetatioD »,B7« 

In  coune  uf  coDMracUDD ejM 

Total M,Bn 

Algeria  ha«  three  roads  in  operation :  from 
Algiers  to  Oran,  420  kilometres;  from  Phi- 
lippevillB  to  Constantine,  8fl  kilometres;  and 
the  little  road  from  Bona  to  the  mines  of  Alu- 
Mokra,  SO  kilometres. 

The  nomber  of  letters  forwarded  bj  the 
French  post-office  in  16T8  was  869,433,000, 
The  revenue  of  the  department  was,  in  1678, 
6I,4S4,850fraDos;  the  expenditures,  for  admin- 
btration,  61,766,000  franca. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1S71  there  were 
40,600  MlometreH  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in 
operation,  comprising  127,S00  kilometres  of 
wires.  The  namber  of  telegTB[rfi -offices  waa 
about  8,600  ;  the  a^regate  revenue,  in  1672, 
11,994,000  &ancH ;  the  expenditures,  12,690,000 

The  area  and  population  of  Algeria,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1673,  were  as  follows; 


*~ii^"" 

""'""■" 

TM^ 

I07:»M 

4G;48e 

41.181 

US 

TCT,eoe 
aes>a 

S,BG4 

,s 

»I«,S1T 

IBtlTB 

mfiis 

a,i!3j>» 

lt.4S8 

Id  the  colaiun  of  Frenohmen  are  incladed    same  year  (entrances  and  clearances}  was  a 
HST4  native  Israelites.    The  total  number  of    follon-s: 
Eampesns  is  84{S,11T,  afcainst  217,690  in  1866; 
1>2,S01  in  1861 ;   169,262  in  1656  ;  181,888  in 
IMl ;  9B,80I  in  1846 ;  85,927  in  1841 ;  14,661 
iii!8S6;T,818in]eB3,   The  number  of  French- 
^ta  his,  ever  since  1841,  been  about  one-half    xsg'iillti 
of  th*  European  popnlation,  it  being  16,877  in 
1*41;  66,060  in  1867;  and  129,621  in  1872. 
TliB  niuober  of  Spaniards  in  1878  was  74,000. 

lie  imports  of  Algeria  were  valued,  in 
isra,  at  199,ro0,000  francs,  the  exports  at 
^,000,000.    The  movement  of  ehipplog  in  the 


rL*o. 

V-d^                 !.«-,» 

044 

I'm 

'064 

mnn 

1^^ 

The  French  colonies  and  dependencies  hod, 
according  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the  fol- 
lowing area  and  population: 

*  Ods  kllomctrs  =  0.61  Bsi^lili  mil*. 
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COLONIES  AND  DKPKNDSNCIIS. 

ANa,aq.in. 

PopalAtloB. 

I.  COLOHUf. 

AMa. 

1.  India:  Pondichfiry.  Chander- 
nager,  Karikal,  Mah£,  Ya> 
naon  (1870) 

191.85 
81,716.49 

868,796 

8.  French  Cocbin-China 

1,885,818 

Total  potaesBions  In  AhU 

81,919.94 

1,488,011 

Oceaniea, 

1.  New  Caledonia  and  Loyalty 
I«land9  (1870) 

7,614.51 

478.86 

8.18 

00,801 

9.  Marquesas  Islands 

10,000 

8.  CllDperton  Island • 

Total,  Oceanica 

8,094.09 

70.804 

i^/HAi  (exclnsive  of  Algeria). 
1.  oeneeambla  • 

f 
969.70 
195.17 

07.18 

100,000 

9.  Il6nmon 

918,586 

8.  Mayotte  and  Nosso  B6 

4.  Bte.-Marfe 

81.097 
6,408 

Total,  Africa 

1,839.05 

840,041 

America, 

8t.-Plerre,  Miqnelon,  etc.  (1870) 
Martiniqae  (19)'0) 

•  •  •  »  a  • 

81.88 
881.43 

718.44 

46,879.7r 

•  •  •  •  ■  ■ 

4,750 

Ooadeloope  and  dependencies 
(1870)  

154,847 

French  Qoiana  (18T0) 

157,705 

Totals  America.... 

Total  colonies(ezcept  Algeria) 

84.897 

48,054.86 

848,199 

79,894.98 

8.840,565 

IL  DspnrssiroiBa. 
^<ia.— Cambodia 

88,879.89 

461.78 

65.80 

8,678.54 

11.48 

1,000,000 

1.  Tahiti,    Moorea,    Tetuacoa, 
Maltea(1864) 

18,847 

2.  Tubal,  yariin7and  Bapa  .... 

8.  Toamoita  Islands  (79) 

4.  Gambler  Islands  (6) 

675 

8,000 

986 

Total.  Oceanica 

8,101.60 

88,458 

Total,  dependencies 

85,481.50 

1,083,468 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874,  the  Bro- 
g^ie  cabinet  found  itself  supported  by  onlj  a 
feeble  and  wavering  minority.  Great  trouble 
was  oansed  to  it  b  j  the  pastoral  letters  issued 
by  a  number  of  French  bishops  in  response  to 
the  Papal  Encyclical  of  November  21,  1878, 
and  denouncing  directly  or  indirectly  the  Ger- 
man Government  for  its  attacks  upon  the 
Oatholio  Ohnroh.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
considered  himself  personally  insulted  by  a  pas- 
toral letter  issued  by  Bishop  Plantier,  of  Ktmes. 
The  Bishop  of  Rodez,  Bourret,  called  the  church 
laws  which  several  European  states  had  re- 
cently adopted  ^^conspiracies  of  thieves,"  and 
declared  that  these  abominable  usurpations  and 
manifest  thefts  would  justify  all  attacks  upon 
private  property  and  all  revolts  against  the 
present  rulers  of  the  states.  In  consequence 
of  the  remonstrances  from  Berlin,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Worship,  M.  de  Fourtou,  issued  on 
December  26,  1878,  a  circular  to  the  bishops, 
recommending  moderation.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment, however,  observed  that  the  circular 
in  no  wise  blamed  the  bishops,  but  merely 
gave  them  a  friendly  warning  to  be  cautious 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  times.    It 

*  France  has  abandoned  a  large  portion  of  Its  former 
possessions  In  Senegambla. 


was  impossible,  therefore,  for  Germany  to 
accept  the  circular  as  a  reparation.  The 
French  Government  yielded  to  the  pressure 
brought  upon  it,  and  aoon  after  suspended 
the  *  Univ&n  for  two  months  for  having  pub- 
lished a  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  P4- 
rigueu^  though  the  language  of  this  letter  was 
generally  regarded  as  more  moderate  tbsn 
that  of  the  bishops  of  Rodez,  Nimes,  and 
other  dioceses.  The  Italian  Government  was 
greatly  offended  by  the  preaenoe  at  the  port  of 
Oivita  Veochia  of  the  French  steamer  UOre- 
noqae,  whioh  had  been  placed  at  the  dispossl 
of  the  French  embassy  and  of  the  Pope,  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  remonstrance^  the  French 
Government  deemed  it  best  to  give  assurances 
of  its  peaceable  intentions.  A  passionate  in- 
terpellation by  Generd  du  Temple,  who  it  was 
thought  desired  to  precipitate  a  war  with  Italy, 
called  forth  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Duke  de  Decazea,  on  Jantiary  20, 1874^ 
new  assurances  of  a  peaceable  policy. 

On  January  8, 1874,  the  National  Assembly 
adopted,  in,  spite  of  the  vigorona  opposition  of 
the  ministry,  a  motion  made  by  the  Legitimist 
Franolieu,  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  giWng  the  Government  absolute  power  to 
name  the  mayors  in  all  the  86,000  commones 
of  the  country,  and  to  take  up  the  municipal 
bill  first.  The  motion  waa  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  42  votes  (268  against  226),  and  the 
ministry  consequently  offered  its  resignation, 
whioh  the  President,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
cept, on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  voters 
had  not  been  large  enough  to  show  the  opioion 
of  the  minority  of  the  National  Assembly. 
The  minority  soon  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
the  President  by  giving  the  miniatiy  an  ex- 
pression of  its  continuing  confidence.  On  Janu- 
ary ISth,  M.  de  Eerdrel,  a  member  of  the  Right, 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  though  ministMial 
crises  do  not  possess  as  much  gravity  as  before 
the  20th  of  November,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
iigurious  occurrences,  and  cause  serious  incon- 
venience in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
The  ministry  had  shown  too  much  suscepti- 
bility. The  sitting  of  January  8th  was  not 
numerously  attended,  and  the  Government  had 
certainly  not  the  m^ority  against  it.  M.  de 
Kerdrel  concluded  by  asking  the  ministry  for 
a  reply  such  as  would  satisfy  the  Assembly  and 
reassure  the  country. .  The  Duke  de  Broglie  in 
reply,  said  that  by  the  vo^  of  January  8th, 
the  Assembly  withdrew  from  the  order  of  the 
day  a  bill  of  which  the  ministers  demanded 
the  immediate  discussion ;  the  ministers  were 
bound  to  give  in  their  resignation,  witliout  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  ciroumstanoes  attending 
the  vote.  The  strength  of  the  Government 
must  reside  in  public  opinion  as  well  as  in  the 
Assembly.  The  ministry  asked  that  the  bill  on 
the  nomination  of  mayors  should  be  declared 
urgent;  because  they  were  convinced  that  the 
measure  was  necessary,  not  because  they 
willed  to  delay  the  introdnctioD  of  the  organie 
law  whioh  they  desired,  nor  from  party  con- 
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dderaUona,  bat  becanse  they  were  sure  that  institutions.  The  new  law  on  the  appointment 
the  present  condition  of  the  mnnicipalities  of  mayors  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  in 
eoQld  not  oontinne  without  endangering  the  this  direction,  which  was  soon  to  be  followed 
regular  administration  of  the  mnnicipal  dis-  bj  a  cnrtailment  of  the  electoral  franchise  and 
trictfi,  and  impeding  the  exercise  of  the  central  other  similar  measures. 
ftQthority.  The  Assembly  having  refused  what  The  new  supplementary  elections  for  the 
thej  asked  as  a  Government  necessity,  their  National  Assembly,  which  on  March  1st  were 
dignity  required,  and  their  duty  prescribed,  held  in  the  departments  of  the  Vancluse  and 
that  thej  should  resign.  The  President,  M.  Vienne,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Republi- 
Boffet,  then  read  an  order  of  the  day  express-  cans.  One  of  the  successfiil  candidates  was 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  in  the  roin-  the  old  chief  of  the  Radical  party,  Ledru-Rol- 
istrr.  It  was  signed  by  the  Prendents  of  the  lin,  who,  after  having  lived  for  more  than 
ten  bureaux,  in  which  the  Right  are  in  the  twenty  years  in  exile  and  retirement^  now  re- 
majority.  M.  Raoul  Duval  accused  the  minis-  turned  for  the  first  time  to  an  active  political 
ten  of  being  representatives  of  the  monarch-  Kfe.  As  he  was  a  candidate  in  the  Y auduse, 
ktl  parties.  He  maintained  that  Marshal  a  department  reputed  to  be  the  most  ^*  red  "  in 
MacMahon  ought  to  select  his  ministers  from  all  France,  his  success  was  never  doubted, 
among  men  not  bound  by  party  ties,  and  he  That  he  did  not  poll  as  large  a  number  of  votes 
proposed  an  order  of  the  day  expressing  these  as  his  fiiends  expected,  was  partly  accounted 
Tiews.  M.  Picard  accused  the  ministry  of  tol-  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  section  of  the  Re- 
erating  attacks  upon  the  republic  It  ought  publican  party  looked  coldly  upon  his  candi- 
Dot  to  allow  shouts  to  be  raised  of  ^^Long  live  dature.  The  Paris  Liberal  journals,  the  SUcle^ 
the  King ! "  or  '^  Long  live  the  Emperor  I "  nor  XlXme  Si^U  and  ikenementy  protested  against 
peraiit  petitions  to  be  signed  in  favor  of  the  it  at  first,  fearing  that  his  name,  like  that  of 
Comte  de  Ohambord.  After  another  speech  M.  Barodet  in  Paris,  in  1878,  might  scare  mod- 
from  the  Duke  deBroglie  in  defense  of  the  min-  erate  Republicans,  and  encourage  reaction, 
istiy,  M.  Picard  demanded  the  adoption  of  the  Another  reason  why  M.  Ledru-Rollin  has 
order  of  the  day  pure  and  simple.  This  mo-  scored  6,000  less  votes  than  any  Radical  elect- 
tion  was  rejected  by  855  against  816  votes,  ed  there  before  him  was  found  by  his  friends 
The  Assembly  then  voted  in  l£e  ordinary  man-  in  t^e  existence  of  the  reign  of  terror  inaugu- 
Ber  upon  M.  do  Kerdrel's  motion,  expressing  rated  by  the  prefect.  It  was  reported  that  a 
confidence  in  the  Government,  which  was  great  display  of  artillery  and  troops  of  the 
adopted  by  379  votes  against  221.  M.  Delsol,  line  was  made  in  the  Vaudnse  to  mtimidate 
a  member  of  the  Right,  then  moved  that  the  evil-minded  electors,  and  that  all  the  practices 
mayors  bill  should  be  taken  up  immediately,  of  the  empire  in  support  of  official  candidates 
This  course  was  agreed  to,  the  ministers  with-  were  revived  in  favor  of  M.  Ledru-RoUin^s 
drew  their  resignation,  and  on  January  20th  opponent,  the  Marquis  Biliottd.  Of  great  politi- 
the  AsHembly  adopted  the  law  by  861  against  cal  importance  was  the  election  of  a  Republi- 
824  votes,  after  naving  voted  down  several  can, in  the  Yienne,  which  was  considered  a 
amendments.  The  chief  speech  against  the  *^  rural "  stronghold.  At  the  general  elections 
lav  was  made  by  Louis  Blanc,  who  declared  it  of  February  6,  1871,  this  department  re- 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  electoral  law  and  irreo-  turned  three  anti-Republicans — MM.  Emoul, 
oncilable  with  the  love  for  freedom,  order,  and  Murveilleux  Duvignaux,  and  Rochethulon. 
country.  When,  in  July,  1871,  a  vacancy  occured, 
In  view  of  the  manifest  impossibility  to  re-  M.  de  Soubeyran,  then  a  timid  Bonapartist, 
store  any  form  of  monarchy  at  an  early  date,  but  at  all  events'  an  anti-Republican,  was 
the  conservative  party  and  the  large  majority  returned  triumphantly  by  82,000  votes  against 
of  the  National  Assembly  rallied  round  the  some  scattered  voices  for  Republicans,  l^ow 
"Septennate"  of  President  MacMahon  as  the  M.  Lepetit,  the  hdUmnier  of  the  Order  of 
best  government  attainable  for  the  country  Advocates  of  Poitiers,  had  come  forward  on 
tinder  the  existing  circumstances.  The  Presi-  a  decided  Republican  platform,  backed  by  a 
dent  himself  abandoned  his  usual  reserve,  and  letter  from  M.  Thiers.  His  opponent  was  M. 
on  February  4th,  in  a  reply  to  an  address  from  de  Beauohamp,  the  brother-in-law  of  tlie 
the  president  oi  a  commercial  court,  declared  wealthy  M.  de  Soubeyran,  who  was  charged 
his  detMmination  to  preserve,  uncurtailed,  the  with  spending  200,000  francs  on  the  election, 
powers  conferred  upon  him  for  the  term  of  The  prefect  and  a  number  of  new  mayors, 
sereo  years  by  the  iTational  Assembly,  and  to  substituted  by  Government  for  those  elected 
^orce  on  all  sides  a  due  respect  for  the  exist-  by  the  commune,  did  their  utmost  to  support 
log  conatitntional  laws.  The  Legitimists  were  M.  de  Beauchamp ;  and  yet  the  peasants,  in  a 
divided  on  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued;  while  district  essentially  agricultural,  retumea  M. 
lome  never  ceased  to  demand  the  immediate  Thiers's  nominee,  by  84,146  against  81,160 
restoration  of  Henry  V.,  others  believed  that  votes.  The  letter  of  Thiers  in  favor  of  the 
kis  time  had  not  yet  come.  The  Duke  de  candidature  of  Lepetit  made  a  powerful  im- 
Broglie,  on  many  occasions,  averred  his  desire  pression.  The  distinguished  statesman  warmly 
to  maintain  the  Septennate,  but  also  avowed  recommended  the  efforts  made  for  establishing 
hia  intention  to  snrronnd  it  with  monarchical  a  moderate  and  lasting  republic.    He  declared 
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the  Constttntional  Committee  of  Thirty  laid  rition   between  the  Right  Centre  and   Left 

before  the  National  Assembly  the  draft  of  the  Centre,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  members 

organic  laws  on  the  Government  of  France,  presided  oyer  by  M.  Target,  whose  inflnenoe 

It  proposed,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  was  deoisive  in  the  event  of  May  24^   1878, 

the  President,  the  erection  of  a  First  Chamber,  when  M.  Thiers  was  overthrown.    All  parties 

i;ave  the  President  the  right  to  dissolve  the  in  the  Assembly  agreed  that  the  appointment 

Second  Ohamber,  even  without  the  consent  of  of  the  new  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  Fi- 

the  First,  made  the  President  personally  re-  nance  was  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  Bona- 

sponsible  for  high-treason,  while  the  ministers  partists. 

bare  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  acts  On  August  16th  the  Bonaparttsts  obtained 
of  the  Government.  In  case  of  the  death  or  another  great  victory  at  a  supplementary  elee- 
resi^ation  of  MacMahon,  the  Senate  and  tion  for  the  National  Assembly  in  the  depart- 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  to  decide  coiyointly  ment  of  Calvados.  Of  the  77,286  electors 
on  the  fatare  form  of  government.  who  voted  for  the  Bonapartist  candidate,  M.  le 
An  important  discuf^sion  took  place  on  July  Provost  de  Launay  received  40,794  votes ;  M. 
13tb,  on  a  motion  by  Casimir  Perier  to  pro-  Anbert,  Republican,  27,278 ;  and  M.  de  Fon- 
daim  the  republic  as  the  definite  form  of  tette,  Monarchist,  8,978.  In  1872  the  number 
?oremment  for  France.  The  motion  had,  on  of  voters  was  68,000.  M.  Parb,  the  deceased 
Jane  15th,  been  declared  urgent  by  the  Na-  Republican  deputy,  obtained  28,000  votes;  M. 
tional  Assembly,  and  referred  to  the  Constitu-  Foumist,  Legitimist,  17,000;  M*  Jorel  Desolo- 
tional  Committee,  which  now  reported  on  it  ad-  sidres,  Orleanist,  15,000 ;  and  M.  de  Colbert 
versely.  General  Cissey,  in  the  name  of  the  Chapannais,  Bonapartist,  8,000.  A  compari- 
GoTemment,  also  declared  against  it;  the  son  of  these  electoral  statistics  shows  that, 
conntry  expected  at  present  the  organization  while  the  strength  of  the  Republicans  has  re- 
ef the  powers  of  the  President,  and  the  Gov-  mained  about  the  same,  the  Bonapartists  have 
ernment  expected  that  Its  rights  be  defined ;  almost  wholly  absorbed  the  two  other  mo- 
in  fatare,  the  country  would  be  at  liberty  to  narchical  parties. 

dispose  of  its  destinies.  In  accordance  with  During  a  tour  which  President  MaoMahon 
the  declaration  of  the  Government,  the  As-  made  in  August  and  September  through 
sembly  rejected  the  motion  by  874  votes  Brittany  and  the  northwestern  provinces,  he 
a?ainst  333.  A  motion  by  Maleville,  declaring  was  everywhere  warmly  received.  In  his 
the  National  Assembly  dissolved,  was  idso  re-  replies  to  the  addresses  with  which  he  was 
ject^  b J  369  against  840.  On  July  81st,are8o-  welcomed,  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  policy 
lotion  was  adopted  to  ad|journ  from  August  6th  which  he  nad  consistently  pursued  during  the 
to  N^ovember  80th.  The  Minister  of  the  Inte-  session  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  oareftilly 
rior  declared  on  this  occasion  that  the  Govern-  avoided  expressing  a  preference  for  any  perma- 
ment  engaged  during  the  a^'ournment  of  the  nent  form  of  government.  He  eagerly  showed 
National  A^mbly  to  oppose  any  plot  against  his  personal  devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  powers  of  the  President.  Motions  for  without,  however,  ^ving  any  encouragement 
raising  or  suspending  the  state  of  siege  where  to  the  political  pubhcations  of  the  bishops. 
it  still  existed  were  rejected.  In  the  standing  At  a  supplementary  election  held  In  the  de- 
committee,  which  was  to  represent  the  Assem-  partment  of  Mame  and  Loire,  on  September 
\)\j  daring  the  adjournment,  all  parties  were  19th,  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans  was 
represented  except  the  Bonapartists.  *  elected  over  the  monarchical  candidate,  in 
Shortly  before  the  a^oumment,  a  partial  whose  support  all  the  other  parties  had  united. 
modification  of  the  ministry  had  taken  place.  The  elections  for  the  French  Councils-General 
The  Minister  of  Finance,  Magne,  on  July  16th,  took  place  on  October  4th  and  11th.  Of  the 
^'ifered  his  resignation  because  the  Assembly  members  elected — ^1,486  in  number — 678  are 
had  rejected,  by  362  against  265  votes,  a  mo-  Republicans,  604  Monarchists,  and  168  Bona- 
tion  by  Goulart  for  doubling  the  salt-tax,  partists.  The  result  was,  like  that  of  nearly 
vrhich  he  warmly  recommended,  and  because  all  the  supplementary  elections,  favorable  to 
all  his  efforts  for  covering  the  deficit  of  500,-  the  Republicans  and  the  Bonapartists,  the  for- 
^'^0,000  francs  by  additional  taxes  had  failed,  mer  gaming  80  and  the  Bonapartists  68  seats. 
He  was  followed,  on  July  17th,  by  Fourtou  the  Through  these  elections  the  Republicans  at- 
^Hnister  of  the  Interior,  and  like  himself  a  tained  a  minority  in  88  Councils-General  and 
representative  of  the  Bonapartist  party.  Their  the  Monarchists  in  44.  In  three  departments 
places  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  M.  — ^namely,  Aude,  Arddche,  and  Gard — the  Re- 
)Iathieu-Bodet  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  of  publicans  and  Monarchists  are  equally  di- 
Oeneral  Chabaud-Latour  as  Minister  of  War.  vided.  Among  the  prominent  men  who  were 
General  Chabaud-Latour,  who  belongs  to  the  not  reelected  to  their  seats  was  Prince  Napo- 
Right  Centre,  is  a  Protestant  and  a  friend  of  Icon.  In  consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed 
the  Princes  of  Orleans,  and  the  choice  of  a  by  him  toward  the  Prince  Imperial  and  the  Em- 
military  man  as  head  of  the  home  ofiSce,  was  press,  the  Bonapartist  members  of  the  General- 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  policy  of  firm-  Council  of  Corsica,  who  had  elected  him  to 
ne<w  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  M.  the  presidency  of  the  Council,  were  so  In- 
Mathien-Bodet  occupies  in  the  Assembly  a  po-  censed  against  him  that  they  absented  them- 
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selves  from  the  April  session,  and  a  qnomm  Presidents  bj  422,827  and  287  votes.    At  a 

could  not,  consequently,  be  obtained.    At  the  second  ballot,  which  was  necessary  for  tlie 

fall  election  they  nominated,  and  successfully  election  of  the  fourth  Vice-President,  the  Duke 

elected  against  him,  Prince  Charles  of  Canino,  Andiffret-Pasquier,  of  the  Right  Centre,  was 

whose  father,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Con-  elected  by  288  votes  over  Rampon,  of  the  Left 

stituent  Assembly  in  1849,  voted  for  the  depo-  Centre,  who  received  251  votes.   The  members 

sition  of  the  Pope.  of  the  bureau  were  then  drawn  for  by  lot,  amid 

On  October  18th  the  Or6noque  was  recalled  much  conversation  and  noise, 
from  Civita  Vecchia,  where,  ever  since  the  The  message  of  the  President  was  delivered 
month  of  August,  1870,  she  had  remained  at  on  December  8d,  and  read  by  the  Yice-Fresi- 
the  disposal  of  the  Pope,  in  ^'  case  he  wished,  dent  of  the  Council,  General  Cissey.  The  mes- 
contrary  to  the  desire  of  France,  to  quit  sage  states  that  the  President  during  the  re- 
Italy."  ^^  The  departure  of  tiie  Or6noque,"  cess  had  endeavored  to  strengthen  peace  and 
the  Journal  Offlciel  said,  ^^  implies  no  change  maintain  order.  The  relations  of  the  Gov- 
in  the  sentiments  of  devotion  and  solicitude  emment  with  foreign  powers  had  become  more 
of  France  toward  his  Holiness."  A  fresh  ves-  and  more  friendly,  and  the  economic  condition 
sel  will  be  placed  at  his  service,  but  it  will  re-  of  the  country  had  at  the  same  time  sennblj 
main  in  one  of  the  French  ports  of  the  Medi-  improved.  There  had  been  an  exceptionally 
terranean.  Immediately  beneath  this  notice  good  harvest,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  an  announcement  that  the  Xleber  had  was  increasing,  and  a  larger  revenue  might  be 
been  ordered  to  leave  Toulon  and  proceed  on  expected  from  existing  taxation.  In  passing 
a  spedal  mission  to  Corsica.  through  some  of  the  departments  he  had  every- 

The  municipal  elections,  which  took  place  where  been  struck  with  the  love  of  order  dis- 
in  November,  were  even  more  favorable  to  played,  and  the  desire  prevailing  that  the  power 
the  Republican  party  than  the  supplementary  he  exercised  should  be  strengthened  in  order 
elections  for  the  National  Assembly  and  the  that  it  might  fulfill  its  mission.  The  House 
elections  for  the  Councils-General.  In  the  would  shortly  be  called  upon  to  examine  this 
large  towns  the  Radicals  met  with  a  marked  question,  and  he  hoped  that  an  understanding 
sncoesaoverthecandidatesof  the  moderate  Re*  would  be  arrived  at.  He  would  not  shrink 
publican  party,  which  was  a  remarkable  feature  from  responsibility,  nor  would  the  intervention 
of  the  electoral  contest.  In  Marseilles  the  Radi-  of  his  Government  be  wanting.  He  accepted 
cals  returned  their  candidates  by  a  large  ma-  power  not  to  serve  a  party,  but  to  carry  out 
jority,  beating  those  recommended  by  M.  La-  the  work  of  social  defense  and  national  restora- 
badi^,  a  well-known  and  violent  Republican,  tion,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  duty 
In  Lyons,  thirty-four  Radicals  and  one  moder-  nothing  would  discourage  hinu  He  would  re- 
ate  Republican  were  returned  almost  unani-  main  at  his  post  to  the  last  day  of  his  seven 
mously,  the  Conservatives  not  giving  them-  years*  term,  with  unshaken  firmness  and  a  scm- 
selves  the  trouble  to  vote.  The  last  Municipal  pulous  respect  for  the  laws. 
Council  elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  the  sec-  An  excited  debate  was  called  forth  in  the  Na- 
ond  city  of  IVance  was  dissolved  by  M.  Thiers,  tional  Assembly  by  M.  Jaubert^s  bill  for  freeing 
and  replaced  by  a  special  commission,  and*  superior  education  from  state  control.  M.Chal- 
the  Conservatives  of  Lyons  probably  thought  lemel-Lacour  having,  on  December  4th,  spoken 
they  would  not  have  to  endure  the  new  Coun-  against  the  bill  and  complained  of  the  en- 
cU  for  any  length  of  time.  Several  Right-  croachments  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  Bishop 
Centre  deputies,  and  M.  Grivart,  the  Minister  Dupanloup,  of  Orleans,  on  December  6th,  in  re- 
of  Commerce,  were  defeated,  to  the  great  de-  ply,  reproached  him  with  having  placed  Catho- 
light  of  the  opposition.  No  troubles  worth  lies  outside  the  pale  of  law.  The  bishop  asserted 
mentioning  occurred,  military  precautions  hav-  that  the  danger  arose  from  those  persons  who 
ing  been  adopted  in  dangerous  localities.  The  said  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ought  to  have 
Municipal  Council  in  Paris  consists  of  twelve  been  shot.  At  these  words  violent  protesta- 
Conservatives  and  sixty-eight  Republicans ;  tions  came  from  the  Left,  and  it  was  with  difS- 
bttt  while  sixty-six  of  the  latter  were  sup-  culty  the  president  obtained  silence.  M.  Chal- 
ported  by  the  Radicals,  all  of  them  are  not  lemel-Lacour  replied  with  great  bitterness,  and 
themselves  Radical — ^in  round  ntmabers  180,-  concluded  by  referring  the  personal  attacks  of 
000  for  Republican,  and  78,000  for  Conserva-  Monaignor  Dupanloup  to  the  judgment  of  the 
tive  candidates.  At  the  election  of  a  deputy  honest  men  who  sat  in  the  Assembly,  and  gen- 
in  April,  1878,  M.  Barodet,  the  Radical  can-  erally  to  those  who  had  any  regard  for  thedig- 
didate,  obtained  180,000  votes,  while  M.  R6-  nity  of  the  French  episcopate.  M.  Buffet  pro- 
musat,  the  moderate  Republican,  and  Colonel  tested  against  the  language  used  by  M..  Challe- 
Stoffel,  the  Bonapartist,  mustered  together  mel-Lacour  when  addressing  a  man  who  was 
162,000,  BO  that  842,000  electors  in  aU  voted.  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  episcopate. 

The  new  session  of  the  National  Assembly  Quiet  having  been  restored,  other  speakers  ad- 
met  on  November  80tb.    M.  Buffet  was  re-  dressed  the  House,  and  the  Assembly  decided, 
elected  President  by  848  votes,  205  blank  votes  by  558  against  188  votes,  that  the  bill  should 
being  cast.    At  the  first  balloting  Martel,  Be-  be  read  a  second  time, 
noist  d'Azy,  and  Kerdrel,  were  elected  Vice-  The  Spanish  Goverzmient  has  ever,  since  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Oarlist  war,  Biispected   the  of  the  Prefect  of  the  GiroDde  is  on  similar 
French  oathorities  of  faroring  and  encouraging  grounds  assfldled.    Finally,  the  Marquis  Vega 
the  Garlista.    Spain  repeatedly  remonstrated  di  Arm\jo  charges  the  French  Qovernment 
against  this  oonduct,  and  France  replied  that  with  the  breach  of  an    ^^  understanding  " — 
a]l  precantionB  which  could  be  required  by  in-  which,  though  only  a  verbal  one,  was  tonave 
temationai  nsa^e  had  been  taken.    These  as-  had,  as  he  asserts,  the  force  of  a  convention — 
Boranoes  were,  however,  not  regarded  as  satis-  between  the  French  chargS  d'affaires  and  the 
factory  in  Madrid,  and  in  Ootober  the  Spanish  Spanish  ministry ;  the  former  spontaneously 
embassador  in  Paris  presented  to  the  French  promising  and  the  latter  accepting  the  as- 
Ximster  for  Foreign  Affairs  an  elaborate  dtplo-  surance  that  all  the  leading  Oarlists,  whether 
matio  note,  which  is  in  fact  a  pointed  and  de-  military  or  civilian,  found  in  France  should  be 
tailed  indictment  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  sent  to  the  Swiss  or  Belgian  frontier,  and  that 
France  toward  Spain  since  the  outbreak  of  the  those  of  less  mark  should  be  forced  to  reenter 
Oarlist  war.    That  some  such  formal  aocusa-  Spain.    Neither  part  of  this  engagement  has, 
tion  was  pending  had  been  conjectured  from  according  to   the  Spanish  embassador,  been 
the  cold  and  guarded  language  used  on  one  side  carried  out  by  the  French  authorities. 
and  the  other  by  the  French  embassador  at       The  French  answer  to  this  memorandum  was 
Madrid  and  by  Marshal  Serrano  when  the  em-  forwarded  to  the  Spanish  embassador  on  De- 
baasador  presented  his  credentials.    The  re-  cember  18th.    In  this  communication,  couched 
monstrance  which  the  Marquis  Vega  di  Armijo  in  conciliatory  but  firm  language,  the  Duke  De- 
vas  instructed,  after  full  consideration,  to  bring  cazes  confronts  and  discusses  with  precision 
under  the  notice  of  the  Duke  Decazes,  is  neither  all  the  allegations  enumerated  by  the  Spanish 
cold  nor  guarded.    The  note  is  couched  in  Ian-  embassador  against  the  conduct  of  the  French 
goage  which  is  much  more  direct  and  concise  authorities  on  the  Pyrenees  frontier,  thus  ac- 
than  is  commonly  met  with  in  diplomatic  litera-  oepting  the  responsibility  of  the  measures  of  the 
tare.   It  does  not  confine  itself  to  vague  appeals  various  governments  incriminated  since  1869. 
and  complaints,  but  challenges  direct  issues,  spe-  With  regard  to  the  chief  of  these  allegations, 
cifies  times  and  places  and  persons,  attacks  indi-  such  as  the  entry  of  Don  Oarlos  into  Spain, 
Tidoal  servants  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  duke  finds  himself  able  to  cite  the  authentio 
demands  redress  of  a  specific  kind  in  the  most  testimony  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  of 
uncompromising  tone.    The  Marquis  Vega  di  M.  de  la  Yega^  s  predecessors,  who  have  ren- 
Arm\jo,  in  protesting  against  the  Allure  of  the  dered  homage  to  the  attitude  of  the  French 
French  Government  to  observe  the  obligations  Government  and  to  the  zeal  of  its  agents.    He 
of  neutrality  toward  Spain,  retains  a  sufScient  finds,  moreover,  in  a  speech  by  a  foreign  min- 
remnant  of  official  courtesy  to  assume  that  his  later,  an  emphatic  reply  to  the  accusations 
renewed  remonstrance  is  rendered  necessary  by  which  have  been  preferred.    After  this  exam- 
the  defSeinlt  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Ination  of  the  complaints  put  forward  by  the 
French  Crovemment.    He  reminds  the  Duke  Spanish  embassador,  the  Duke  Decazes  ex- 
Decazes  of  the  repeated  engagements  which  had  plicitly  claims  for  the  French  Gk>vemment  the 
been  entered  into  for  regolating  the  relations  right  of  nominating  and  maintaining  its  agents 
of  France  toward  the  Spanish  Government  and  in  the  plenitude  of  its  independence  and  re- 
the  Garlists,  and  insists  that  these  engagements  sponsibuity,  and  he  expresses  surprise  at  any 
have  been  broken  by  the  direct  acts  or  the  su-  indication  being  given  by  Spun  on  this  subject, 
pine  and  studied  indifference  of  the  prefects  He  does  not  consent  to  follow  the  embassador 
and  lesser  officials  of  the  frontier  departments  in  examining  the  eventuality  of  measures  which 
of  Southern  France.  The  traffic  in  contraband  should  be  taken  on  the  frontier  to  insure  com- 
of  war  goes  on,  it  is  alleged,  as  merrily  as  ever;  mon  action  of  the  military  forces  of  the  two 
the  Oarlist  conspiracy  is  actively  and  openly  at  governments.    He  sets  aside  this  suggestion,  as 
nrork  in  Bayonne,  Perpignan,  Pan,  Oleran,  and  also  the  example  of  Portugal,  which  seems  to 
other  populous  places  of  the  southern  depart-  him  opposed  to  it,  and  which  he  does  not  con- 
ments ;  and  Carlist  leaders  and  soldiers,  with  sider  convincing.    As  to  the  reproach  that 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  disguise,  parade  streets  France  has  pursued  in  Spanish  affairs  apolicy 
of  French  towns  as  freely  as  they  might  the  contrarytotheliberal  sentiments  of  the  French 
headquarters  of  the  Pretender  at  Estella.   The  nation,  the  Duke  Decazes  replies  that  France 
Prefect  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  is  distinctly  wishes  well  to  Spain,  and  desires  that  it  may 
charged  with  permitting  tiie  passage  of  Oarlist  regain  internal  order  and  political  security. 
leaders  and  partisans  to  and  fro  between  the  As  to  the  French  Government,  while  regret- 
headquarters  of  Don  Oarlos  and  Bayonne.   The  ting  that  the  integrity  of  its  conduct  and  the 
same  functionary  is  charged  with  shutting  his  loyalty  of  its  proceedings  have  not  hitherto 
eyes  to  the  traffic  in  contraband  of  war,  with  been  better  understood,  he  hopes  that  in  future 
taming  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demands  of  the  Span-  Spain  will  render  fall  Justice  to  it.    The  dis- 
tfh  consul  for  the  *^  interment "  of  notorious  patch  is  followed  by  voluminous  appendices, 
Carltst  partisans,  and  with  attempting  to  deal  which  discuss  all  the  details  of  the  various 
harshly  with  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  national  measures  taken  by  the  Government  on  the 
armies  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Garlists  Pyrenees  frontier  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  thmst  across  the  frontier.    The  oonduct  Aji  incident,  not  only  disagreeable  but  humil- 
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degradation,  aad  states  that  oontumal  efforts  where  he  was  to  pass  the  twenty  years  of  se- 

must  be  made  to  contend  against  these  two  clasion  into  which  President  MacMahon  had 

chief  obstacles — idleness   and   dronkenness.  oommated  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 

With  this  object  it  has  been  considered  neces-  against  the  marshal  by  the  court-martial.    His 

sary  to  proscribe  the  sale,  not  only  of  spirits,  wife,  who  had  been  permitted  to  join,  with  her 

bat  also  of  wine,  in  the  canteens  of  the  convict  children,  the  fate  of  the  marshal,  but  was  not 

districts.    After  entering  at  some  length  into  subjected  to  prison  rkgime^  and  at  liberty  to 

the  questions  which  arose  in  relation  to  the  walk  about  the  island,  had,  in  union  with  her 

provision  of  remunerative  employment  for  the  brother,  prepared  the  means  of  escape,  for 

oonvicts  or  the  alternative  enforcement  of  task-  which  the  aid  of  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Villette, 

work  or  **hard  labor,''  the  report  concludes  as  the  ex-Captain  Doineau,  and  several  warders, 

follows :    **  Finally,  two  facts  result  clearly  was  secured.    Their  case  came,  on  September 

from  the  carefcd  studies  of  actualities,  viz.:  8th  and  9th,  before  the  Oorrectional  Tribunal  of 

1.  That  the  Peninsula  Ducos  is  an  unsuitable  Grasse,  which  sentenced  Villette  and  two  ward- 
and  badly-chosen  locality  for  the  purpose;  and,  ers  to  six  months',  Doineau  to  two  months', 

2.  That  the  right  of  idleness  cannot  be  con-  and  another  warder  to  one  month's  imprison- 
oededto  the  convicts.  The  evil  effects  of  such  ment.  Subsequently,  Marshal  Bazaine  gave  to 
a  privilege  have  already  *been  amply  manifest-  a  reporter  of  the  Figaro  the  fullest  details  of 
ed;  no  such  right  can  be  deduced  from  the  his  escape.  A  few  days  before.  Marshal  Ba- 
lav  of  1850,  the  authors  of  which  never  con-  zaine,  in  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  New 
templated  the  withdrawal  of  the  convicts  from  York  Herald^  dated  Li^ge,  September  6th,  had, 
the  operation  of  that  primordial  and  higher  for  the  first  time,  presented  to  the  world  his 
lav,  whereby,  from  the  Creation,  all  mankind  defense  against  the  charges  which  had  been 
are  condemned  to  labor  and  to  die."  brought  against  him.    The  letter  is  an  important 

In  December  a  report  was  distributed  in  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  great  Franco- 
Paris,  drawn  up  by  the  late  M.  Perrot,  on  the  German  War,  and  severely  reflects  upon  the 
operations  of  what  is  called  the  Eastern  Army  members  of  the  court-martial  which  found  him 
daring  the  war,  in  which  Garibaldi  is  very  guilty,  especially  upon  its  president,  the  Duke 
rooghly  handled.  The  report  says :  "  If  Gari-  d'Aumale,  as  w^  as  upon  President  MacMahon, 
baldi  had  been  a  French  general  we  should  who,  Bazaine  insists,  was  liable  to  every  charge 
have  been  compelled  to  raise  formally  the  which  had  been  preferred  against  him. 
qaestion  as  to  whether  he  should  not  have  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of 
been  tried  by  court-martial  for  his  conduct  in  Commerce,  a  commission  was  appointed  early 
having  deliberately,  and  without  fighting  " —  in  the  year  to  examine  the  means  of  extending 
these  last  five  words  are  in  italics  in  the  re-  the  French  export-trade.  At  the  first  sitting 
port — *' abandoned  positions  which  he  had  of  the  commission,  which  was  held  in  May, 
been  ordered  to  defend,  and  having  thereby  the  Minister  of  Commerce  delivered  a  speech, 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  French  army,  and  replying  at  length  to  the  various  criticisms,  par- 
brought  about  a  military  disaster  without  a  ticularly  those  made  by  the  English  newspa- 
parallel  save  those  of  Sedan  and  Metz."  In  pers,  upon  the  appointment  of  the  commission, 
other  words,  the  report  lays  down  that  when  The  minister  refuted  the  idea  that  France  did 
the  French  army,  after  VUler^exel,  was  driven  not  produce  articles  which  could  form  a  staple 
into  Switzerland,  it  was  Garibaldi's  fault.  This  of  a  great  export-trade,  and,  in  answer  to  the 
accusation  has  caused  great  sensation.  arguments  of  English  journals,  made  numerous 

In  March,  Henri  Rochefort,  Paschal  Grous-  comparisons  between  France  and  England.  He 
set,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  said  facts  replied  triumphantly  in  favor  of 
Commune,  and  some  other  Communists,  escaped  France,  the  exports  of  which,  in  1878,  reached 
from  New  Caledonia,  to  which  they  had  been  a  value  of  ibur  milliards  of  francs  against  sis 
banished.  They  left  the  island  in  a  small  boat,  and  a  half  milliards  exported  by  England.  All 
and  i^ter  three  days  passed  in  the  southern  branches  of  French  manufacture  participated 
seas  were  picked  up  by  an  English  sailing- ves-  in  the  export- trade.  With  regard  to  the  iron- 
sel,  bound  for  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  goods  trade,  the  minister  said  that  French  com- 
The  Governor  of  New  Caledonia,  who  was  ab-  petition  with  England  was  becoming  possible, 
sent  on  a  tour  of  inspection  at  the  time,  com-  and  that  France  began  to  hold  a  good  position 
menced  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  the  circum-  in.foreign  markets.  Respecting  exportation  to 
stances;  and  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  the  East,  the  minister  observed  that  French 
on  the  first  report  of  the  escape,  ordered  a  manufacturers  could  sell  their  produce  in  Eng- 
general  officer  to  proceed  to  New  Caledonia,  lish  colonies  as  elsewhere.  Without  doubt, 
invested  with  the  necessary  powers  to  take  the  the  new  taxes  burdened  labor,  but  they  were 
measures  that  might  be  required  in  so  serious  inevitable,  and  did  not  disastrously  affect  pro- 
a  case.  Before  his  return  to  Europe,  Roche-  duction.  Government  had  avoided  augment- 
fort  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  where  ing  the  customs  duties.  Labor  was  BtUl  in  a 
he  gave  a  course  of  lectures.  favored  position  in  France,  thanks  to  all  the 

A  considerable  sensation  was  produced  in  elements  of  wealth  concentrated  in  the  conn- 
France  by  the  escape  of  Marshal  Bazaine  from  try.  The  working-population  was  daily  ao- 
the  Island  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  near  Cannes,  quiring  greater  aptitude,  strikes  were  becom- 
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ing  less  frequent,  and  money  was  abundant,  liberal  oommercial  relationti,  wbioh,  he  Ten- 
Entering  upon  the  question  of  the  nature  of  tured  to  add,  would  be  more  advantageous  for 
the  labors  of  the  commission,  the  minister  both  oonntries.  With  the  same  couviotions  he 
said  the  first  matter  before  them  would  be  the  had  negotiated  new  treaties  with  Turkey,  which 
examination  of  the  consular  reports,  and  the  would  take  the  place  of  those  about  to  expire, 
means  of  making  them  more  widely  known.  After  stating  that  he  was  promoting  French 
He  crhicised  the  educational  system  in  the  interests  in  La  Plata  and  in  West  Africa, 
colleges,  as  rendering  young  men  nnfit  for  a  Japan,  and  Oochin-China,  the  duke  continued: 
mercantile  career,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  **  There,  as,  indeed,  everywhere,  you  ask  of  us 
England  and  Germany.  It  was  necessary,  there-  liberal  legislation,  an  effective  protection,  end 
fore,  to  examine  the  means  of  improving  the  peace.  As  for  peace.  Marshal  MacMahon,  that 
system  of  oommercial  education.  These  two  illustrious  and  loyal  soldier,  who  hss  taken 
subjects  would  be  intrusted  to  two  sub-com-  charge  of  France  for  seven  years,  has  confided 
mittees,  while  a  third  sub-committee  would  to  me  the  special  charge  of  it  As  long  as  I 
examine  the  transport  question.  The  minister  retain  his  confidence  and  that  of  the  Assem- 
said  the  reproaches  made  against  the  French  bly,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  the  duties  which 
transport  system  were  exaggerated  or  ill-found-  that  mission  imposes  on  me.  Peace^  in  order 
ed.  The  foreign  systems,  and  particularly  the  to  be  fruitfid  and  to  be  firmly  established,  can 
American  and  English,  were  far  from  perfect,  only  rest  on  bases  compatible  both  with  our 
The  minister  then  adverted  to  the  question  of  dignity  and  our  interests.  It  is  impossihle  to 
a  credit  for  commercial  operations  abroad,  and  separate  the  two,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
laid  on  the  table  a  series  of  questions  embrac-  placed  it  under  a  double  safeguard — the  offinna- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  matters  to  be  ex-  tion  of  the  rights  of  France  and  of  our  scrupu- 
amined.  He  also  presented  various  compara-  lous  respect  for  all  our  int^national  obligations, 
tive  tabular  statements  respecting  the  trade  of  In  that  consists  the  whole  secret  of  our  foreign 
France,  England,  and  foreign  countries,  and  policy,  too  frequently  misunderstood  and  so 
added  that  the  commission  would  institute  an  unjustly  attacked,  and  it  rests  solely  and  abso> 
inquiry,  in  which  many  leading  merchants  lutely  on  the  rigorous  and  scrupulous  execu- 
would  be  asked  to  state  their  views  verbally*  tion  of  the  treaties  which  bind  us  toward  for- 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  minister's  speech,  the  eign  powers.  I  shall  not  try  at  the  present 
commission  proceeded  to  divide  its  labors  on  day — and  you  cannot  blame  this  prudence— to 
the  plan  suggested  by  him.  provoke  or  aim  at  a  modification  of  conven- 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  during  tions  which  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  us.  I 
tho  year,  and  the  free-trade  policy  pursued  by  demand  the  strict  observance  of  them,  and  1 
the  present  Government,  were  reviewed  by  the  offer  on  my  side  the  loyal  execution  of  them. 
Duke  Deoazes,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Is  not  this  course  dictated  by  oar  dignity  and 
at  a  banquet  given  him  at  Bordeaux,  in  Octo-  our  interests?  We  should  strangely  misnnder- 
ber.  M.  Lalande,  Vice-President  of  the  Oham-  stand  these  serious  duties  if  we  allowed  oar- 
ber  of  Commerce,  in  proposing  his  health,  selves  to  be  seduced  into  the  abandonment  of 
complimented  him  on  his  consistent  advocacy  this  footing.  It  is  indeed  the  safeguard  of 
of  free  trade,  and  his  opposition  to  duties  on  France  as  well  as  the  guarantee  of  the  peace 
raw  materials,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  woiUd  of  Europe." 

take  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  other  Much  scandal  and  a  little  alarm  were  caused 
t!Ountries,  especially  from  the  United  States,  in  France  by  the  words  which  31,  Piccou,  one 
advantages  analogous  to  those  derived  by  the  of  the  deputies  from  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  was 
Gironde  from  the  English  treaty  of  1860.  The  reported  to  have  spoken  at  a  banquet  at  Xic«. 
Duke  Decazes,  in  reply,  after  alluding  to  his  He  was  confident,  he  said,  that  ifice,  the  vie- 
connection  with  the  province  by.  birth,  re-  tim  of  Italian  independence,  would  soon  be 
marked  that  fourteen  years  ago  he  advocated  won  back  by  her  true  country.  To  that  end  he 
economic  measures,  which  at  that  time  ap-  would  sacrifice  all  the  interests  of  himsdf  and 
peared  to  be  contrary  to  his  personal  interests,  his  family.  These  words  raised  such  a  storm 
It  was  then  alleged  that  Frendi  colliery  and  that  M.  Piccon  felt  it  needful  to  deny  tho  ac- 
metallurgical  industries  had  every  thing  to  fear  curacy  of  the  report.  His  dignity,  be  added, 
from  a  broader  and  more  liberal  economic  pol-  did  not  permit  him  to  be  more  explicit,  and 
icy.  He  never  shared  that  opinion,  and  he  was  soon  after  he  resigned  as  member  of  the  Na- 
glad  he  had  not,  for  he  now  saw  more  clearly  tional  Assembly.  It  subsequently  appeared 
than  ever  that  the  widest  development  of  free  that  the  report  on  the  alleged  secession  ten- 
trade  was  the  most  productive  means  of  na-  dencies  of  Nice  and  Savoy  were  gross  exag- 
tional  wealth.  He  remained  faithful  to  that  gerations,  and  that  many  prominent  men  who 
conviction  when  he  endeavored  to  resist  ten-  were  charged  with  favoring  the  secession 
dencies  which  he  believed  to  be  fatal,  and  it  movement,  were  really  only  in  favor  of  a  de- 
had  since  induced  him  to  exert  his  best  efforts  centralizing  policy  which  would  allow  Nice, 
to  facilitate  oommercial  and  consular  relations  like  any  other  part  of  France,  to  adhere  to  its 
with  Russia,  and  to  renew  postal  relations  ancient  provincial  peculiarity, 
with  the  United  States.  The  latter  afforded  The  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
ground  for  a  hope  at  no  distant  date  of  more  society  and  on  the  legislation  of  the  country 
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appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  Though  the  ed  like  the  other  subjects  of  the  King.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  coald  not  indorse  foi*mer  prohibition  to  use,  orallj  or  in  writings, 
the  ▼ioleaft  attaoks  which  the  bishops  and  the  offensire  expressions  against  the  Christians,  is 
OathoUo  organs  made  upon  the  G-overnments  renewed.  The  bishops  and  missionaries  may 
of  Italj  and  Qermaoy,  but  even  deemed  it  come  into  the  empire  without  hinderance,  and 
necessary  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  de*  travel  in  their  dioceses  and  districts,  as  soon  as 
iiuuids,  and  though  the  President  appointed  a  they  have  a  pass  from  the  French  Government 
Protestant  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  of  Oochin-Ohina  which  has  been  indorsed  by 
efforts  for  restoring  the  influence  of  the  the  Anamese  Minister  of  Rites,  or  the  provin- 
Charch  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  were  cial  governor.  They  may  everywhere  preach 
on  the  whole  warmly  supported  by  the  Gov-  the  Oatholic  doctrines,  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
eminent  and  the  immense  minority  of  the  pro-  Jected  to  any  special  superintendence.  The 
vincial  authorities.  The  pilgiimages  continued  villagers  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  notify  the 
to  ftssame  dimensions  which  by  far  exceeded  mandarins  of  the  arrival  of  missionaries.  The 
theexpectationsof  the  opponents  of  the  Ohurch,  bishops,  missionaries,  and  native  priests,  have 
and,  in  the  province  of  publio  instruction,  the  the  right  to  buy  or  rent  lands  and  houses,  and 
bishops  appeared  to  be  sure  of  seeing  all  their  to  establish  orphan-houses,  schools,  hospitals, 
demands  substantially  complied  with.  and  other  buildings,  for  religious  and  ecclesias- 

Protestantism  in  France  has  severely  suf-  tical  purposes.    The  property  which  has  been 

fered  by  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  taken  away  from  the  Ohristians  will  be  restored 

Germany.    According  to  the  census  of  1873|  to  them.    All  these  provisions  apply  to  the 

the  Protestants  now  constitute  only  1.60  per  Spanish  missionaries  as  well  as  to  the  French. 

cent,  of  the  total  population,  whereas,  in  1860,  A  royal  rescript  was  to  announce  to  all  the 

thej  still  were  2.23  per  cent    One  of  the  two  communes  of  the  empire  the  liberty  granted 

Protestant  Ohurches  recognized  by  the  state,  to  the  Christians,  immediately  after  the  ratifi- 

the  Lntheran,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  cation  of  the  treaty.    The  party  opposed  to  the 

lo»  of  Alsace ;  the  other,  the  Reformed,  split  Ohristians  and  foreigners  is,  however,  very  nu- 

in  1674  into    two  sections  (sm   Bbforickd  merous  in  Anam,  and  soon  after  the  conclusion 

Crttbcu).    The  reports  of  the  Protestant  re-  of  the  treaty  a  bloody  revolution  was  instigated 

ligioQS  societies  of  France,  made  at  their  anni-  by  this  party,  which  raged  for  several  months. 

Tersaries  in  April  and  May,  showed  the  year  General  Ebkbst  Loxtis  Ootavb  OonRTET  de 

to  have  been  generally  a  dull  one  with  them.  Cisset,  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 

The  Bible  Society  of  France  reported  its  ex-  ters  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1872,  is  de- 

penses  during  the  year  to  have  been  47,000  soended  from  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Bur- 

fnmes.    It  had  circulated  in  the  same  period  gundy,  and  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1812.    From 

more  than  20,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  1830  to  1882  he  attended  the  Military  School 

On  March  16th,  the  French  Yice-Admiral  of  St.-Cyr,  and  subsequently  the  school  of  tbo 
Dopr^  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  gov-  general  staff.  Having  been  appointed  officer, 
ernment  of  Anam,  in  Farther  India,  which  was  he  went  to  Algeria,  where  he  served  in  the  war 
ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France  agauist  the  Eabyles.  He  soon  became  adjutant 
on  Angost  8th.  The  treaty  was  to  put  an  end  of  General  Tr^zel,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Ohristians  the  battles  of  Constantino,  Mascara,  and  on  the 
which  had  again  taken  place  in  Anam.  It  Isly.  In  1852  he  returned  to  France,  and  in 
ratified  the  provision  of  the  first  treaty,  con-  1865  he  served  as  colonel  in  the  Crimean  War, 
ciaded  by  Anam  with  France  and  Spain  in  when  he  in  consequence  of  his  bravery  in  the 
1802,  by  which  the  French  and  Spaniards  re-  battle  of  Inkermann  was  appointed  brigodier- 
celred  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  general.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  as  general 
the  natives  of  Anam  the  right  to  embrace  of  division  at  Rennes.  When  the  war  against 
Christianity.  The  new  treaty  was  even  more  Germany  broke  out  in  1870,  he  received  the 
farorable  to  France  and  the  Ohristians  than  command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Fourth 
that  of  1862,  and  virtually  places  the  entire  Corps  (Ladmirault).  As  such  he  belonged  to 
empire  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  In  the  Army  of  Metz,  and  took  a  brilliant  part  in 
article  9  the  King  of  Anam  engages  to  repeal  the  battles  of  Bomy,  Bezonville,  andSt.-Privat. 
and  destroy  all  prohibitions  which  formerly  When  Marshal  Bazoine,  on  October  22d,  in- 
here issued  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  formed  his  generals  of  his  intention  to  capita- 
allors  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  it  and  exer-  late,  Cissey  declared  energetically  in  favor  of 
else  it.  The  Ohristians  may  assemble  in  their  a  last  attempt  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
churches  for  divine  worship,  and  they  cannot  German  army.  On  October  25th,  after  the 
be  coerced  into  any  actions  which  are  for-  useless  negotiations  of  General  Changamicr 
bidden  by  their  religion.  They  shall  not  be  with  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  General  Cissey 
snbiected  to  any  particular  enumeration,  and  was  sent  by  Bazaine  to  Frescaty,  a  castle 
shall  be  admitted  to  all  examinations  and  pub-  situated  under  the  Fort  St.-Privat,  in  order 
lie  offices.  The  special  lists  of  Christians  which  to  have  an  interview  with  General  Stiehle,  the 
daring  the  last  fifteen  years  had  been  pre-  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  army. 
pared,  shall  be  destroyed,  and,  with  regard  to  In  these  new  negotiations  Oissey  endeavored 
censQs  and  taxes,  the  Christians  shall  be  treat-  to  separate  the  fate  of  the  army  from  that  of 
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the  place,  but  did  not  succeed.     In  oonse-  to  the  Dauphine.    Having  lost  this  positioD  in 

quence  of  the  capitulation,  he  was  sent  as  consequence  of  the  Bevolution  of  Jnlj,  1630, 

prisoner  of  war  to  Germany.    At  the  elections  he  founded  the  academy  of  St-Hyacinthe,  and 

of  February,  1871,  he  was  chosen  as  deputy  of  two  years  later  was  naturalized  aa  a  French- 

the  National  Assembly  from  the  department  man.    As  he  had  achieved  a  great  reputation 

of  Ille-et- Yilaine.    Having  returned  to  France  both  as  a  religious  instructor  and  a  pulpit  orator, 

niter  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  peace,  he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  QueleuYicar- 

he  was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Ver-  GeneraL    Under  Archbishop  Afire,  whose  ap- 

sailles  to  a  command  against  the  insurgents  pointment  he  had  opposed,  he  only  retained 

of  Paris,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  him-  the  title  of  Vicar-General.    At  the  dose  of 

self.    On  June  5th  a  decree  of  the  chief  of  the  year  1846,  he  remgned  both  this  title  and 

the  executive  power  appoiiited  him  Minister  the  position  of  Prefect  of  Studies  in  the  Petit 

of  War,  in  place  of  General  Le  F16,  who  was  66minaire  which  he  had  held  since  1884    Har- 

sent  as  embassador  to  8t.  Petersburg.    As  ing  been,  in  1849,  appointed  Bishop  of  Orleans, 

minister  of  war,  Oissey  labored  with  extraor-  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  re- 

dinary  energy  for  the  reorganization  of  the  ligious,  educational,  and  other  questious.    He 

French  army,  and  the  reforms  which  have  was  supposed  to  sympathize  with  Montalem- 

been  introduced  there  are  for  a  large  part  his  bert,  Laoordaire,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 

work.    When  the  law  to  bring  Marshal  Ba-  so-called  liberal  Catholic  party,  whose  organ 

zaine  before  a  court-martial  was  presented,  wasthe(7orre0p0n^nt,andhenotonlyseTerely 

General  Oissey  endeavored  to  procure  to  his  censured  the  course  pursued  by  the  Unkerf, 

former  chief  the  privilege  of  demanding  for  him-  the  chief  organ  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  bat 

self  this  rigorous  measure.    The  minority  of  even  forbade  its  circulation  in  his  diocese.    He 

the  Assembly  was  any  thing  but  pleased  wiUi  specially  defended,  against  the   Univert  and 

this  indulgence,  and  for  a  time  it  was  believed  Abb6  Gaume's  work,  *'  Le  Yer  Bongeur,"  the 

that  Oissey  would  have  to  yield  his  position  as  readmg  of  the  pagan  classics  in  the  Ohurch 

Minister  of  War  to  General  Ohanzy.    In  the  school.    On  the  other  hand,  he  made  the  nt- 

National  Assembly  General  Oissey  took  his  seat  most  efforts  to  obtain  for  the  Church  an  unlim- 

at  the  Bight  Centre.     On  May  23, 1878,  he  ited  control  of  her  own  literary  institations. 

formed  a  new  cabinet,  in  which  he  retained.  He  was  consulted  in  the  framing  of  the  law  of 

besides  the  presidency  of  the  Council,  the  de-  March  15, 1860,  on  the  reorganization  of  public 

partment  of  war.  instruction,  and  accepted  a  position  as  member 

Duke  Loins  Chaslbs  Elib  Amanikn  DfioAZBS,  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
next  to  General  Oissey  the  most  prominent  but  resigned  in  1862,  as  he  entirely  disagreed 
member  of  the  cabinet  appointed  in  May,  1874,  with  ^e  views  of  Minister  Tortoul.  When  the 
is  the  son  of  the  prominent  French  statesman  Vatican  Council  was  convoked.  Bishop  Dnpan- 
Duke  £lie  D^cazes.  He  was  born  on  May  9,  loup  did  not  conceal  his  opposition  to  the  decla- 
1819,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  diplomatic  ration  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  and 
X^areer.  The  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  ap-  at  the  Council  he  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
pointed  him  minister  plenipotentiary  and  ex-  nent  members  of  the  minority  which  declared 
traordinary  envoy  of  France  near  the  courts  the  dogmatization  of  that  doctrine.  When, 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  After  the  Bevolution  however,  the  Council  adopted  and  the  Pope 
of  1848  he  retired  with  his  father  to  private  promulgated  it,  he  was  among  the  first  to  snb- 
life.  He  was  in  1869  elected  member  of  the  mit.  During  the  occupation  of  his  episcopal 
Council-General  of  the  Gironde,  but  when  he  city  by  the  German  army,  he  successfully  inter- 
was  in  the  same  year  a  candidate  for  the  ceded  with  the  German  authorities  in  favor  of 
Corps  L^gislatif,  he  was  defeated  by  the  officii  the  mitigation  of  some  measures  adopted  by 
candidate,  Ohaiz  d^Estange.  At  the  general  the  generals.  Having  been  elected  a  member 
election  of  February,  1871,  he  was  chosen  by  of  the  French  Academy  in  1864,  he  prevented 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  of  which  he  is  by  his  influence,  in  1868,  the  election  of  the 
a  native,  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  radical  Littr6 ;  and  when  the  latter  waa,  in 
Like  Oissey,  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  1871,  elected  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he  re- 
Bight  Centre.  In  October,  1871,  he  was  signed,  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted, 
reelected  member  of  the  OounoU-General.  In  the  National  Assembly,  to  which  he  was 
Though  a  less  freauent  speaker  than  other  elected  by  his  Department,  he  belongs  to  the 
prominent  men  of  tne  Assembly,  he  has  been  party  of  the  Bight  As  president  of  the  cou- 
one  of  its  most  Influential  members.  mittee  to  which  was  referred  the  new  law  on 

Bishcm  F^lix  Ahtoine  Phiuppb  Dupan-  primary  instruction  prepared  by  the  Minister 
LOUP,  of  Orleans,  is  the  foremost  champion  of  of  Instruction,  Jules  Simon,  he  strongly  de- 
the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Ohurch  in  the  Na-  clared  himself  against  the  principle  of  compal- 
tional  Assembly  and  in  the  country.  He  was  sory  education.  Of  late  he  has  specially  in- 
born in  Savoy,  on  January  8, 1802,  studied  the-  terested  himself  in  the  canonization  of  tite  Maid 
ology  at  Paris,  and  was  ordained  in  1826.  In  of  Orleans.  He  has  been  a  prolific  writer  on 
1827  he  was  appointed  confessor  to  the  Duke  theological  and  educational  subjects;  his  chief 
of  Bordeaux,  in  1828  religious  instructor  of  works  being  "De  TEducation"  (8  vols.,  1855- 
the  Princes  of  Orleans,  and  in  1830  almoner  '67),  and  "Vie  de  N.  8.  Jfisus-Christ "  (1872). 
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FREE  OHURGH  OF  ENGLAND.  The  sabjeot  of  the  proposed  anion  with  the  Re- 
chief  features  in  the  organization  and  govern-  formed  Episcopal  Ohnrch  of  America,  after 
ment  of  the  Free  Church  of  England  have  which  the  following  resolution,  embodying  the 
b«en  briefl J  stated  as  follows,  hj  one  of  its  dea-  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Charch  on  the 
cons,  in  a  published  communication :  snbject,  was  adopted : 

1.  The  WMtitution  of  the  I^e  Church  of  England  Besoh^,  That  this  CouncU  heartily  adopts  the 

is  defined  by  the  deed-poU.  duly  enrolled  m  Chan-  following  articles  of  federal  union  between  the  Be- 

oeiT,  and  therefore  cannot  be  varied.     ^  „  .   ^  formed  Episcopal  Church  of  America  and  the  Free 

2  and  8.  The  Monthljf  Magazine  gives  fWl  informa-  Church  of  England,  humbly  praying  Almighty  God 
tioa  of  what  is  going  on.             ^  „  .  ^         .         .to  bless  the  union  of  the  two  Churches,  to  the  exten- 

1  The  anaual  report  gives  full  information  of  gion  of  his  kingdom  throughout  the  world, 

chnrchea  and  ministers,  with  a  list  of  the  oflicew  and  Whertas,  The  Council  of  the  Free  Church  of  Eng- 

gofeming  council.       ^  ,     „       ^,       ,     -^     ,     ^  Iftud  addressed  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  tiie 

5.  The  Epwoopaoy  of  the  Free  Church  of  Emfland  Beformed  Episoopal  Church  a  communication  under 
diffdPt  slightly  from  the  Epiacopaoy  of  the  Estab-  date  of  March  10, 1874,  signed  by  the  blshon  primus 
lishod  Church.  thereof,  proposing  **  some  closer  relationship  than 

6.  The  Free  Church  of  England  acknowledges  only  that  of  mere  brotherly  sympathy ; "  and— 

to»  orders  of  minlstere,vi*.,  bishops,  including  pros-  Whereas,  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ee- 

bjtew,  and  deacons.               .     ,    «       ^,       ,     *  formed  Episcopal  Churoh  had  previously  desired, 

7.  Eveiy  ordained  minister  m  the  Free  Churoh  of  and  still  desires,  such  dose  relationship :  therefore, 
Eoflsnd  who  has  charge  of  a  congregation  is  a  beitjoinUy 

Kifop,  or  presbyter,  and  is  acknowledged  as  the  JUdohed,  That  the  following  Articles  of  Federative 

bi3hop  of  that  particular  congregation.  Union  be  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 

8.  Every  layman,  holding  office  in  the  cbureh  as  the  Beformed  Episcopal  Church  at  the  General  Coun- 
irardea  or  manager,  is  a  dtactm  of  the  Free  Churoh  oil  of  said  Church  in  May  next,  and  by  the  Council 
of  England.  of  the  FVee  Churoh  of  I^Dglana  to  the  annual  meet- 

9.  One  of  the  bishoos  is  chosen  as  primus  or  presi-  jog  of  the  Convocation  of  said  Churoh  in  June  next, 
dent  of  the  whole  body,  otherwise  his  status  is  the  for  the  action  of  the  respective  Churohes : 

same  as  the  rest.       ,     ,  ,         ,       ,  Abtiolb  I.  As  an  evidence  of  the  union  existing 

10.  Every  ordained  minister  is  a  bishop  or  pres-  between  the  Free  Churoh  of  England  and  the  Ee- 
byter,  and  becomes  a  biahop  of  a  diocese  when  he  formed  Episcopal  Churoh,  a  delegation  of  ministers 
ukestheoversigbt  and  charge  of  any  particular  difl-  and  laymen  may  be  sent  annuiuly  from  the  Con- 
^^^^'^'  vocation  to  the  General  Council,  and  from  the  Gen- 
ii. Ordinations    are  conducted  by  the  bishops  oral  Council  to  the  Convocation,  with  the  right  to 

and  presbyters,  the  primus  always  presiding  when  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  said  bodies  re- 

12.  Biahopa  and  presbyters  in  the  Free  Churoh  of  Ast.  II.  On  the  consecration  or  ordination  of 
UajjUndareof  equal  order.  bishops  or  other  ministere  in  either  Church,  the 

13.  Confirmations  are  conducted  by  the  primus  or  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  other  Church  shidl  be 
br  any  other  bishop  of  the  Church.  entitled  to  participate. 

U.  Ordained   nunlatere    from    the    Established  Airr.  III.  The  ministers  of  either  of  siud  Churches 

<'hnrch  or  other  denominations  are  received,  if  eligi-  gball  be  entitled  to  officiate  transiently  in  the  congre- 

ble,  without  reordinaUon,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  gations  of  the  other :  and  also,  subject  to  tlie  re> 

Convocation,  but  they  must  be  highly  recommended,  spective  regulations  of  said  Churches,  shall  be  eligible 

and  submit  to  a  very  searohing  examination  by  the  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  either. 

Examination  and  Discipline  Committee,  before  they  Am.  IV.  Communicants  oC  either  Churoh  shall 

can  be  so  received,  ond  they  must  also  be  reoom-  "be  received  by  the  other  on  presentation  of  letters 

mended  by  the  diswriot  or  diocesan  meeting  from  of  dismissal. 

which  they  eome.                  ,   ,  ,        ,                     ,  Abt.  V.  Divisionary  or  other  congregations  of 

13.  Both  orders  have  eaual  right  to  be  present  and  either  Churoh  may  transfer  their  connections  to 

vDte  at  Convocation  on  all  matters  whatsoever ;  the  the  other  on  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 

deacons  (i.  e.,  the  laity  holding  office)  outnumbering  upon, 

the  bishops  and  clergy  at  least  two  to  one,  Abt.  VI.  The  two  Churohes,  rooognixing  the  fact 

IS.  There  are  at  present  about  forty  bishops  or  that  they  are  working  together  in  the  same  great 

presbyters,  and  about  one  hundred  deacons,  oonsti-  cause,  and  on  the  same  basis,  pledge  each  to  the 

tuting  the  Convocation  meeting  yearly.    The  Coun-  other  their  mutual  cooperation,  sympathy,  and  sup- 

c^  conabts  of  about  forty  members,  careftiUy  chosen,  port. 
who  meet  monthly  at  Westminster  and  quarterly  at 

Spa  Fields,  with  full  power  to  act  for  Convocation  in  The  annual  report  contained  an  exposition 

-n  necessary  njattere.                ..      ^  x.    ,    ^     ^  and  defense  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ohnroh, 

^i\I^^:!^^^^^^^  ^^d  especiaUy  of  the  doctrine  that  there  are 

IS.  These  ttfty-two  districts  are  grouped  into  ilve  hut  two  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry.    The 

diooeses,  holding  quarterly  conferences,  and  having  reports  of  the  several  districts  showed  progress 

each  a  superior  secretary  in  constant  communication  and  continued  consolidation.    Fire  ministers 

with  the  CouncU  in  London,  through  the  principal  ^^re  recommended  and  received,  either  by 

secretary.    The  county  secretaries  are  each  in  com-  ^«j:«.4.:^„   ^«  «„  •«?«;«♦«—  ^\^^  \.]sA  \^^^^  «i 

manicatlon  with  the  secretary  of  the  district  or  dio-  ordination,  or  as  mmisters  who  had  been  al- 

cese  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  ready  ordained.    The  Secretary  of  Convoca- 

19.  The  five  principiu  districts  or  diocesan  socre-  tion  was  requested  by  resolution  ^^  to  compare 

tanes  are  required  to  attend  the  Council  in  London  the  constitution  of  the  Free  Church  of  England 

« least  four  times  a  year.  ^.^1^  ^j^^^  ^^  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Convo-  In  America,  and  to  adopt  and  adapt  those 

eation  of  the  Free  Church  of  England  was  canons  of  the  latter  which  may  be  found  suit- 

lield  in  London  June  28d  and  2lth.     The  able  and  practicable  as  by-laws  to  improve  and 

bishop-president  delivered  an  opening  address  complete  the  organization  of  the  former,  not 

on  "Sacerdotalism.^'    He  then  introduced  the  aiming  so  much  at  uniformity  as  to  render  the 
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union  of  the  two  bodies  easy  and  effectual  in  blacksmiths,  and  even  in  peculiar  grates^  for 
cooperation,  and  better  to  secure  the  common  engineering  purposes,  but  the  latest  part 
object  for  which  both  Churches  exist;  hav-  above-ground  is  thrown  into  rivers  or  piled 
ing  done  this,  to  submit  the  same  to  the  stand-  up  around  the  mines.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ing  RevLsion  Committee,  for  that  committee  to  quantity  of  waste  exceeds  thirty  million  tons, 
revise  and  lay  the  result  before  Convocation  Although  several  establishments  have  been 
for  final  approval  and  adoption.^'  An  effort  created  in  France,  England,  and  Belgium,  for 
was  decided  upon  to  adopt  a  prayer-book  and  the  purpose  of  converting  coal- waste  into  mar- 
hymnal  in  common  with  the  Reformed  Episco-  ketable  fuel,  that  branch  of  industry  is  at 
pal  Church.  Permission  was  given  for  the  use  present  quite  in  its  infancy.  France  hastwen- 
in  the  mean  time  of  the  prayer-book  of  the  ty-eight  and  Belgium  nine  manufactories  of 
Prayer-book  Revision  Committee,  coupled  with  artificial  fuel.  In  England  the  principal  seat 
the  reservation  that  it  was  "  not  to  include  the  of  these  manufactories  is  in  South  Wales. 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  ordination  service.  Coal-dust  can  be  manufactured  into  solid 
nor  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.'*  The  lumps  in  two  different  ways :  by  simple  coin- 
Convocation  refused  its  sanction  to  any  min-  pression  without  the  addition  of  any  cemeDting 
ister  becoming  the  pastor  of  any  Church  in  material,  or  by  agglomeration  with  cements, 
which  the  "Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,'' are  In  England,  Messrs.  Bessemer,  Bees,  and 
used  in  public  worship.  Delegates  were  ap-  Buckwell ;  and  in  France,  MM.  Baroulier,  £v- 
pointed  to  attend  the  General  Council  of  the  rard,  and  Loup,  have  patented  different  pro- 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  May,  1875.  cesses  for  the  compreeaion  of  bituminous  cool- 

A  rearrangement  of  the  diocesan  districts  dust  into  solid  lumps  without  cement.    The 

was  made,  and  the  number  of  such  districts  coal  manufactured  had  a  great  heating  power, 

was  increased  to  seven.  but  it  could  not  bear  handling  and  transporta- 

FUEL,  AuTiFioiAL.     It  is  so  evident  that  tion. 

great  advantages  would  be  gained  by  coal-op-  Bessemer,  heating  previously  the  bitnmi- 

erators,  and  by  the  public  generally,  from  the  nous  slack  until  it  was  brought  to  a  plastic 

utilization  of  what  is  known   as  coal-dust,  state,  forced  it,  by  a  piston,  into  a  long  tube, 

slackf  waste,  or  culm,  that  it  is  to  be  won-  whose  diameter  was  gradually  reduced,  and 

dered  that  manufactories  to  transform  this  from  which  the  compressed  coal  was  forced 

worthless  material  into  a  marketable  fuel  are  in  a  continuous  cylindrical  shape.    By  means 

not  erected  everywhere  in  the  mining-regions,  of  a  revolving  knife,  the  fdel  was  cut  in  sec- 

The  immense  accumulations  of  coal-waste  to  tions  of  any  required  length  as  fast  as  it  was 

be  found  in  those  regions  are  really  a  nuisance  forced  out  of  the  tube.    This  process  required 

to  the  inhabitants  and  an  eye-sore  to  the  trav-  very   powerful   machinery.     Bessemer  was 

eluig  public.    It  is  generally  admitted  (says  compelled  to  reduce  gradually  the  length  of 

Mr.  £.  F.  Loiseau,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  the  tube,  and  to  increase  its  thickness,  as  it 

Franklin  Institate)  that,  on  an  average,  from  very  often  burst.      The  process  required  a 

40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  coal  produc-  large  amount  of  natural  coal  to  heat  the  dost 

tion,  both  in  Amdtica  and  in  Europe,  is  con-  to  a  pasty  mass,  and,  while  being  heated,  it 

verted  into  dust  or  waste.    The  utilization  of  eliminated  from  the  coal  the  greatest  part  of 

this  waste  has  been  a  problem  which  scientific  its  volatile  constituents.    The  application  of 

and  practical  minds  have  tried  to  solve  for  a  Bessemer's  'process  has  long  ago  been  aban- 

number  of  years.    Partial  results  have  been  doned. 

obtained,  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  the  Buckwell  and  Evrard  compressed  the  bitn- 

waste  of  coal-mines  has  been  utilized ;   and  minous  waste  into  moulds  without  heating  it 

this  only  in  Europe,  where  a  gradual  and  con-  previously.     Although  a  powerful   pressure 

stant  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  natural  coal  was  applied  to  the  fuel,  the  product  could  not 

has  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  bear  handling. 

fuel  a  fair  chance  of  profit;  but  it  must  be  ad-  Baroulier  used  circular  iron  moulds  of  a  cer- 

mitted  that,  compared  with  other  branches  of  tain  depth,  open  on  top  and  at  the  bottom, 

industry,  the  progress  made  in  the  utilization  These  moulds  were  filled  with  coal-dust,  and 

of  coal- waste  has  been  very  slow.    The  enor-  this  dust  was  compressed  by  hydraulic  press- 

mous  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  in  England,  ure ;   more  coal  was  then  added,  this  again 

France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  during  the  compressed,  and  so  on,  until  the  moulds  were 

last  three  years,  has,  however,  brought  again  completely  filled.     The  process,  although  a 

before  the  public,  and  this  time  prominently,  real  improvement  on  Bessemer's,  had  some  of 

the  question  of  utilizing  the  waste  created  its  defects,  and  the  manufactnred  fuel  coulJ 

everywhere  that  coal  is  handled.  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  natural 

Bituminous-coal  dust  will  coke  well,  and  it  coal, 

is  much  used  for  that  purpose ;  but,  the  de-  Those  are  the  only  serious  attempts  which 

mand  for  coke  not  being  in  any  way  equal  to  have  been  made  to  convert  bituminous  coo]- 

the  supply  of  bituminous  small  coal,  from  dust  into  solid  fuel  without  cement     Rees 

which  it  might  be  made,  a  great  proportion  took  out  on  English  patent  for  a  process  simi- 

of  the  latter  is  left  underground.     A  small  lor  to  Baroulier's. 

proportion  of  bituminous  slack  is  used  by  Among  the  cements  which  have  been  used 
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to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  cited  rosin,  as-  mass.    This  is  piled  up  in  a  heap,  and,  seating 

phalt,  petrolenm,  coal-tar,  and  its  derivative  themselves  on  their  wheelbarrows,  these  worn- 

Huid,  and  drj  pitch,  lime,  plaster,  starch,  and  en  proceed  to  compress  the  fael  in  the  shape 

claj.  of  balls,  by  hand.    These  balls  are  then  dried 

Prof.  A.  S.  Biokmore,  in  a  very  interesting  in  the  snn,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  nse. 
psper  on  **Ooal  in  China,"  read  before  the       In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  trampling  on 

American  Association,  says  that  ^^from  time  the  coal  is  done  by  men  on  horseback.    In 

immemorial,  in  the  north  of  China,  coal  is  the  Rhine  regions  the  mixing  of  the  clay  with 

groand  to  dost  and  mixed  with  clay,  that  it  coal  is  an  affair  of  constant  oocnrrence. 
maj  barn  more  slowly.*^  At  Ham-snr-Sambre    (Belgium),  in    1859, 

In  1608  a  pamphJet  entitled  ^'  A  New,  Cheap,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Darbois,  machines, 

snd  Delicate  Fire  of  Coal-balls,"  was  published  invented  by  M.  David,  a  French  engineer  of 

in  London  by  Sir  Hugh  Piatt.    This  gentle-  merit,  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 

roan  recommended,  for  use  in  common  fire-  factnring,  by  mechanical  pressure,  solid  lumps 

placa,  a  mixture  of  coal  and  clay,  moulded  by  from  semi-anthracite  coal-dust,  mixed  with 

iiaod,  in  the  shape  of  balU,    He  also  used  an-  16  per  cent,  of  clay.    With  these  machines, 

other  mixture,  which  consisted  of  coal-dust,  lumps  of  cylindrical  shape  were  pressed,  also 

tanner^s  bark,  sawdust,  and  cow-dung.  cylindrical  lumps  with  perforations  half  an 

Another  pamphlet,  also  published  in  Lon-  inch  in  diameter  through  the  centre.  These 
don,  in  1679,  and  entitied  "  An  Excellent  In-  machines  were  very  expensive,  and  their  pro- 
rention  to  make  a  Fire,"  contains  the  follow-  duction  was  very  limited.  In  1861  they  were 
iog  recipe :  replaced  by  cheaper  and  more  productive  ma- 
Take  three  part«  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal,  chines,  invented  by  Mr.  Martin,  from  Li6ge 
beaten  small,  one  part  of  clay:  mix  these  well  to-  (Belgium).  These  machines,  making  egg-shaped 
geUier Into  a  maas  with  water;  make  thereof  balls,  imnpa  met  with  more  favor,  as  the  product 
whichyoamnstdryverywelL  This  ftiel  is  durable,  wasVery  simflar  to  the  lumps  pressed  by  hand. 
>'reet,  not  offensive  by  reason  of  the  smoke  or  oin-  ^^J  , '  *""'"*t'  ^,i  .  *ui*n/j»  j/iooo^**  uj  U4»uu. 
dtr  as  other  coal-fires  are,  beautiful  in  shape,  and  Martin's  press  is  still  m  operation  at  Ham-sur- 
Qot  80  ooBtlf  as  other  fire ;  bums  aa  well  in  a  room  Sambre. 
even  as  chaiooaL  At  Tamines-Bur-Sambre  ^Belgium),  in  1862, 

In  an  article  on  the  coal-basin  of  Eschwei-  ^»<ier  the  direction  of  M.  Oavenaile,  the  com- 

ler,  M.  ClSre.  a  French  engineer  of  great  repu-  V^7  of  the  **  Oharbonnages  r6unis  de  la  Basse 

tation,  states  that Sambre  "  erected  also  Martin's  machines  to 

AtL%e  (Belgium)  coal-duat  is  mixed  with  clay,  J0°^«^  ^«  coal-dust  into  egg-shaped  lumps, 

rrtMed  By  band  hi  the  form  of  balls,  dried  in  the  by  usmg  18  per  cent,  of  day  as  cement    Mar- 

can.  and  stored  away  for  domestic  use.    That  kind  tin's  press  made  only  one  lump  at  a  time, 

offae]  is  there  called  Ao0A«to.  The  feeding  was  rery  defective.    This  slow 

Even  to  this  day,  not  only  at  Lidge,  but  every-  and  very  imperfect  method  of  drying  eoono- 

where  in  Belgium,  coal-dust  is  used  in  the  mized  fuel,  but  required  a  large  number  of 

same  manner.  boys. 

There  exists  in  Belgium  a  certain  class  of  Baudry  invented  a  drying-oven  with  shelves 
woriring-women,  who  earn  a  scanty  living  by  all  around.  It  required  two  hours  to  dry  the 
conrerting  the  coal-dust  into  solid  fuel.  They  fuel.  Labor  being  relatively  cheap  in  Bel- 
call  at  every  house  in  front  of  which  a  load  gium,  and  coal  selling  high,  no  improvements 
of  coal-dust  has  been  dumped,  offering  their  have  been  made  to  diminish  unnecessary 
sendees.  These  poor  creatures  can  be  seen  handling.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of 
daily  in  the  streets,  always  two  or  three  to-  Baudry's  process,  it  is  still  applied  in  Belgium, 
gether,  each  one  of  them  pushing  a  wheelbar-  the  product  containing  18  per  cent,  of  clay, 
row  loaded  with  clay,  in  which  stands  a  shov-  and  not  being  impervious  to  moisture.  The 
ci  As  soon  as  the  price  is  agreed  upon,  they  large  percentage  of  clay  and  the  fuel  not  being 
po  to  work  in  earnest;  the  coal-dust  is  shov-  able  to  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  are  the 
eled  all  around  so  as  to  form  a  circular  bed  of  greatest  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the 
abont  one  foot  in  thickness.  From  25  to  80  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel  by  the  use  of 
per  cent,  of  clay  is  diluted  with  water  and  clay  as  a  cement  Asphalt,  rosin,  and  petro- 
f^prinkled  over  the  coal,  which  is  first  well  leum,  as  cements,  have  been  found  wanting  in 
rnixed  with  the  clay  by  means  of  the  shovels,  cohesive  property,  and  also  too  expensive. 
Then,  putting  on  wooden  shoes,  they  com-  Coal-tar  and  its  derivative,  fiuid  pitch  and  dry 
raence  to  trample  upon  the  coal,  turning  round  pitch,  have  been  the  most  extensively  used. 
the  coal-bed  from  the  circumference  to  the  The  idea  of  mixing  coal-dust  with  coal-tar 
<%ntre,  and  back  again  from  the  centre  to  the  originated  with  Peter  Davey,  an  Englishman, 
circnmference,  following  each  other  like  ducks,  who,  in  1821,  took  out  an  English  patent  for  it. 
^ben  the  whole  surface  of  the  coal-bed  has  From  1821  to  this  day  a  considerable  num- 
been  trampled  upon  twice,  the  mixture  is  ber  of  patents  have  been  issued,  both  in  this 
tmned  over  with  the  shovel,  and  the  tram-  country  and  abroad,  either  for  so-called  new 
pling  recommences.  After  five  or  six  opera-  processes  or  fbr  the  machines  to  apply  them, 
tionsof  the  kind  have  been  gone  through,  the  Among  the  inventors  who  have  really  im- 
coal  and  clay  have  been  worked  to  a  plastic  proved  the  means  of  manufacturing  artificial 
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fuel,  by  using  either  coal-tar,  floid  pitch,  or  dry  until  within  the  last  three  years,  the  price  of 

pitch,  the  names  of  Grant,  Rathwell,  Cooke,  coal  in  England  was  so  low  that  there  was  no 

Wylam,   Warlich,  Dobr^e,  Moreau,  and   De  inducement   for   capitalists   to   inyest  their 

Heynin,  are  prominent.  money  for  the  development  of  an  industry 

Fluid  and  dry  pitch  formed  a  good  cement  which  presented  but  poor  prospects  of  good 
for  bitaminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal-dust,  dividends.  But  increase  after  increase  in  the 
but  it  did  not  succeed  as  weU  with  anthracite  price  of  coal  during  the  last  three  years  has 
and  semi-anthracito  waste,  which  is  mined  in  entirely  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  Large 
South  Wales  and  in  some  parts  of  France  and  companies  were  organized  last  year,  with  im- 
Belgium.  Before  the  cement  is  consumed,  the  mense  capital,  for  the  manufacture  of  "patent 
bituminous  artificial  fuel  is  coked,  and  conse-  fuel ''  by  different  processes*  The  last  one 
quently  it  does  not  crumble  in  the  fire.  It  is  patented  in  England,  and  which  has  also  been 
not  the  same  with  anthracite  or  lean  coal-dust*  patented  in  this  country,  is  the  invention  of 
When  cemented  with  coal-tar  or  pitch,  or  any  Martin  Bae,  of  Uphall,  North  Britain.  It  con- 
other  resinous  material,  the  cement  consumes  sists  in  mixing  with  coal-dust  16  per  cent  of 
in  the  fire  more  rapidly  than  the  coal,  and  the  what  he  calls  a  bituminous  mastic.  In  this 
particles  of  coal,  having  lost  their  adhesive  process  we  have  again  a  mixture  of  day,  coal- 
coating,  crumble  in  the  fire  and  fall  through  dust,  and  some  otiber  bituminous  material,  floid 
the  grates  without  being  consumed.  shale-pitch. 

Resinous  materials  expand  when  burning,  A  company  was  organized  in  May,  1873^ 

while  clay,  on  the  contrary,  contracts  progres-  with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars,  under  the. 

sively  when  submitted  to  elevated  tempera-  name  of  *^The  Diamond  Fuel  Company,"  to 

tares.    Clay,  used  alone,  would  not  have  given  apply  David  Barker's  process, 

a  fuel  impervious  to  moisture.     It  was  sup*  In  these  two  processes,  as  well  as  in  the  old 

posed  that,  by  mixing  clay  and  pitch  with  the  one  of  cementing  coid-dust  with  pitch,  or  ros- 

coal-dust,  the  fuel  manufactured  would  not  in,  or  asphalt,  a  large  amount  of  natural  coal 

only  be  water-proo(  but  would  remain  in  tiie  is  consumed,  not  oiuy  to  dry  or  carbonize  the 

fire,  without  crumbling,  until  consumed,  the  product,  but  also  to  heat  the  cement  and  the 

skrinkage  of  the  clay  compensating  for  the  coal-dust  itself.    If  the  dust  was  not  heated, 

swelling  of  the  pitch.  the  cement  would  not  adhere  to  the  partaclea 

Among  the  experimenters  in  that  direction  of  coal.  There  is  fdso  the  unnecessary  ban- 
who  have  really  improved  the  manufacture  of  dling  in  carrying  the  fuel  to  the  drying-OTeo, 
artificial  fuel,  are  Chabannea,  Sunderlandt,  and  removing  it  when  dry. 
Stafford,  Oram,  Geary,  Gk>odwin,  Mohum,  Both  Martin  Bae  and  David  Barker  are  in- 
Sterling,  Albert,  Newton,  Holoombe,  Smith,  ventors,  not  only  of  the  process,  but  of  the 
All  these  attempts  were  unsuocessftd.  The  machinery  for  its  application, 
presence  of  pitch  in  the  fuel  made  it  unfit  for  The  mixing-machines  in  Europe  are  almost 
domestic  use,  and  the  clay  impaired  its  com-  all  constructed  on  the  same  plan :  they  con- 
bustible  character  for  manufacturing  purposes,  sist  of  vertical  or  horizontal  cylinders,  differ- 

Patents  were  also  granted  to  several  invent-  ing  only  in  height  or  in  length, 

ors  for  a  mixture  of  bituminous  and  of  anthra-  Although  llie  compressing-machines  used  in 

cite  coal-dnst,  and  coking  the  mixture.    The  Europe  are  numerous,  they  are  all  modifica- 

first  one  of  these  patents  was  granted,  in  1828,  tions  of  four  distinct  meehanioal  modes  of  ap- 

to  John  Christie  and  Thomas  Harper,  in  Eng-  plying  pressure:  First,  by  means  of  rollers; 

land.    The  result  was  the  same  aa  with  Besse-  second,  by  pistons  in  closed  moulds;  third,  by 

mer,  Baroulier,  and  others.     The  machinery  pistons  in  open  moulds;  and  fourth^  by  pistons 

was  too  expensive,  and  the  product  was  not  pressing  oynndrical  lumps  with  a  hole  through 

marketable.  the  centre. 

A  large  number  of  patents  have  been  grant-  Most  of  the  machines  have  also  been  tried 

ed  in  this  country  for  artificial  fueL    Most  cd  to  convert  peat  into  a  dense  fuel.    Some  of 

them  are  modified  copies  of  foreign  patents,  them  have  answered  the  purpose  very  well-- 

Dr.  Joshua  R.  Hayes,  of  Winchester,  Pa.  (pat-  Milch's  machine,  for  instance.    Large  peat-fac- 

ent  March  4^  1873),  uses  coal-dust,  clay,  and  tories  are  in  operation  at  Stalbaoh,  Uoile,  Has- 

asphaltum ;    but,  although   the   manner    in  pelmoor,  and  Neudstadt,  in  Germany,  and  at 

which  he  combines  these  materials  is  new  and  Montangin,  in  France, 

ingenious,  the  product  will  be  liable  to  the  I  now  proceed  (continues  Mr.  lioiseau)  to 

same  objections  made  against  the  fuel  manu-  describe  what  appears  to  be  their  deficiences. 

factnred  in  Europe  from  coalndust,  clay,  and  It  is  evident  that  no  artificial  fuel  containiBg 

pitch,  by  Stafford,  Oram,  Goodwin,  Geary,  a  resinous  substance  will  ever  be  used  for  do- 

and  others.  mestic  purposes,  on  aooonnt  of  the  smoke  and 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  fiiel,  although  of  the  bad  odor.    Another  ol^ action  is,  that 

being  far  from  having  attained  the  importance  such  a  fuel  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combos- 

which  it  must  attain  in  the  near  future,  has  tion.    No  objection  of  the  kind  can  be  raised 

been  developed  more  rapidly  in  France  and  in  against  artificial  fiiel  cemented  with  clay  and 

Belgium  than  in  England.     English  coal  is  milk  of  lime, 

harder  than  French  and  Belgian  ooal ;  and.  In  my  process  (says  Mr.  Lwseau)  I  use  the 
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8lAck  without  heating  it  or  drying  it  previ-  meeting  very  often  in  the  fire,  prevent  the  free 
oodj.  The  moistore  which  it  eontaina  variea  aocesa  of  the  air.  Cylindrical-shaped  lumps 
wHh  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Therefore  are  better,  still  they  have  sharp  edges  left 
I  ftm  compelled  to  regolate  the  sapply  of  lime-  Round  or  egg-shaped  lamps  are  evidently  to 
water  aooordingljT.  The  difficulty  of  asoer-  be  preferred.  It  requires  less  power  than  is 
taining  the  state  of  the  materials  inside  the  required  to  compress  square  ones  of  the  same 
mixer  suggested  the  idea  of  placing  sliding  weight,  as  there  are  no  corners  to  fill,  and,  as 
doors  around  it  These  doors  facilitate  the  a  result,  less  friction.  With  round  or  egg- 
cleaning  of  the  mixer  and  the  removal  of  shaped  lumps,  no  matter  what  amount  of  coal 
stones  or  pieces  of  iron  which  are  found  quite  is  piled  on  the  fire,  there  is  always  sufficient 
often  in  the  coal-dnat  space  between  the  lumps  to  secure  a  good 
The  pressure  should  be  applied  gradually  in  draught,  and  to  allow  a  free  access  for  a  good 
order  to  expel,  as  much  as  possible,  the  moist-  supply  of  oxygen. 

are  contained  in  the  mixture,  and  avoid  cracks,  For  these  reasons  I  have  adopted  the  egg- 

which  are  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  sudden  shaped  form,  slightly  flattened,  and  have  modi- 

pressnre.    An  excess  of  compression  spoils  the  fied  Baudry's  and  Martinis  presses^  in  order  to 

tael,  prevents  its  free  burning,  and  makes  the  obtain  more  and  better  products. 

ashes  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  lump,  in-  To  render  the  fuel  impervious  to  moisture, 

stead  of  falling  through  the  grate  into  the  ash-  instead  of  mixing  a  resinous  substance  with 

pan.    The  fuel  must  be  sufficiently  compressed  the  materials,  the  lumps  are  simply  dipped 

to  bear  transportation  and  reasonable  han-  into  a  liquid  composed  of  rosin  dissolved  in 

dliDg,  and  be  still  porous  enough  to  insure  free  crude  benzine.    By  exposure  to  a  current  of 

combostion.    The  shape  gI  the  fuel  is  also  of  air,  the  benzine  evaporates  and  leaves  each 

great  importance.     Square  lumps  have  too  lump  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  rosin,  which 

many  sharp  edges,  which  break  off  easily  when  closes  all  the  interstices,  and  renders  the  fuel 

the  coal  is  handled;   and  the  flat  surfaces,  water-proof. 
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GABLKN^TZ,  Lin>wi«  Karl  Wilhblm,  Bar-  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Hungary, 
on  Toy,  a  Field-Marshal  of  the  Austrian  Army,  and  remauaed  there  till  the  failure  of  his 
an  Austrian  soldier  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  health,  when  he  visited  Zurich  in  hopes  of  its 
Jena,  Jnne  19,  1814;  died  by  his  own  hand  at  improvement,  but,  in  a  fit  of  either  melancholy 
Zarich,  Switzerland,  January  29,  1874.  He  or  mania,  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
entered  in  his  youth  the  Saxon  cavalry,  and  GEIGFR,  Abraham,  Ph.  D.,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
%r7ed  in  it  for  many  years,  but  previous  to  scholar,  and  author,  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
1S48  entered  the  Austrian  service.  He  was  Main,  May  24,  1810 ;  died  at  Berlin,  November 
on  the  staff  of  Badetzky  in  the  Italian  cam-  18,  1874.  He  received  his  early  education 
paign  of  1848,  distinguished  himself  at  Ous-  from  his  father  and  elder  brother,  and  subse- 
tozza,  and  was  i^pointed  soon  after  chief  of  quently  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Ui^iversities 
staff.  He  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  Hunga-  of  Heidelberg  and  Bonn.  In  1882  he  was 
nan  War.  After  the  dose  of  this  war  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  the  small  Israelite  commn- 
employed  on  several  political  and  diplomatio  nity  at  Wiesbaden ;  in  1888  he  was  chosen  as- 
mUsiona.  His  military  promotion  was  some-  sessor  to  the  rabbinat  at  Breslau,  and  some- 
what rapid,  though  earned  by  his  gallant  con-  what  later  elected  rabbi  of  that  flourishing 
duct  He  had  passed  through  all  the  grades  community  of  Israelites.  With  a  much  broader 
from  major  to  megor-general  before  1854,  culture  than  is  usual  among  Jewish  scholars. 
Then  he  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Dr.  Gtolger  possessed  also  an  independent  and 
&rmj  of  occupation  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  fearless  spirit,  and  his  publications  urging  the 
From  this  he  was  transferred,  in  1857,  to  a  necessity  of  reforms  and  the  absurdity  of  some 
larger  command  in  the  Lombardo-Yenetiaa  of  the  old  religious  usages  of  the  Israelites  won 
Kingdom.  He  fought  with  bravery  and  dis-  for  him  in  about  equal  numbers  earnest  sympa- 
ti action  both  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  was  thizers  and  violent  opposers.  To  conciliate 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a  ^vision  on  the  his  opponents  and  to  bring  about  harmony 
SeM  of  battle,  defended  Oapriana,  and  covered  among  the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought,  he 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrian  army.  In  1868  initiated  a  series  of  conferences  of  the  rabbis, 
^Q  was  made  lieutenant  field-marshal.  He  of  which  the  first  was  held  at  Brunswick  in 
commanded  the  Sixth  Army  Oorps  in  the  inva*  1844,  a  second  at  Frankfort  three  years  later, 
sionof  Holstein  in  1864^  but  with  no  great  sue-  oi  which  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents; 
ce§8.  In  the  seven  weeks^  German  War  of  and  a  later  one  at  Breslau,  over  which  he 
1^6  he  was  in  command  at  first  of  the  Tenth  presided.  The  influence  of  these  conferences 
Army  Ck>rp9,  and  at  Sadowa  of  the  Eighth  and  upon  the  rabbis  has  been  very  great  Dr. 
Tenth,  but  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  from  Gelger  had  also  been  active  as  a  writer  both 
th«  S6c<md  Prussian  army.    la  July,  1869,  he  in  defense  of  his  views  and  on  topics  of  general 
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Jewish  literatnre.     He  had  not  jet  received  wires,  and  the  most  remote  countries  brought 

liis  doctor's  degree  at  Bonn,  when  he  wrote  into  daily  and  honrly  interoonrse.   The  agency 

]hs  essay,  ^^What  has  Mohammed  borrowed  of  science  in  rendering  natural  wealth  ayaij- 

from  the  Jewisli  Religion  ? "  which  was  award-  able  as  well  as  in  demonstrating  the  absolote 

ed  the  philosophical  prize  of  the  nniversity,  yalne  of  the  knowledge  of  Nature  and  of  hn- 

and  was  pablished  by  order  of  the  Philosophi-  man  history,  finds  more  and  more  recogmtion. 

cal  Faculty.    In  1886  he  commenced  the  pub-  No  marine  or  topographical  survey  of  any  im* 

lication  of  the  Journal  of  Jewish  Theology^  portance  is  conducted  without  the  coOpention 

which  has  been  from  the  first  the  ablest  ex-  of  scientific  investigators.    The  natural  hutorr 

ponent  of  religious  thought  among  the  Israel-  and  geology  of  many  regions,  of  the  islands  ot 

ite  scholars  of  Germany.    His  other  principal  the  Pacific,  of  broad  mountainous  and  remote 

works  are :   ^^  Melo  Chofhigino  "  (1840),  and  inland  tracts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of  the  lands 

'^  Hite  Haamanim  "   (1847),   two   interesting  which  lie  in  the  frozen  Northern  seas,  and  eyen 

monographs ;  ^'  Studies  on  Moses-ben-Maimon  "  of  considerable  portions  of  our  own  Western 

(Maimonides,  the  Jewish  philosopher,  theolo-  plains,  plateaus,  and  mountain-summits,  are nov 

.  gian  and  legislator  of  the  twelfth  century  undergoing  the  careful  and  thorough  scrutiny  of 

(1850) ;  *^  Concerning  the  Defense  of  the  Israel-  accomplished  scientists.    The  hydrography  of 

ites  against  the  Attacks  of  Ohristians  in  the  Me-  the  Pacific,  the  courses  of  its  currents,  and  the 

dieeval  Period,*'  two  vols.  (1861-'52) ;  "  Isaac  contour  of  its  bottom,  which  have  been  here- 

Troki,  the  Apologist  of  Judaism  at  the  Olose  of  tofore  but  vaguely  known,  will  henceforth  be 

the  Sixteenth  Oentury  "  (1858) ;  a  "  Translation  familiar,  not  only  to  our  scientific  men,  but  to 

of  the  Divan  of  Oastillan  of  Abul  Hassan  Juda  the  more  intelligent  of  our  officers  of  the  na- 

ha  Levi,"  with  a  commentary  and  a  biograph-  val  and  commercial  marine,  after  the  inves- 

ical  notice  (1817);   and  ^*  A  Manual  of  the  tigations  of  the  Challenger  and  Tnscarora. 

Dialect  of  the  Mishna  "  (1845).  For  some  years  The  question  of  an  open  polar  sea  may  soon 

past  Dr.  Geiger  had  resided  in  Berlin.  be,  if  it  is  not  already,  determined ;  in  onr 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND  event  the  expeditions  which  are  about  setting 

PROGRESS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1874.    The  out  from  England  and  Austria  will  bring  back 

achievements  in  the  domain  of  geographical  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  chorography  and 

science  for  the  year  1874  bear  witness  to  the  natural  history  of  the  polar  regions.     The 

more  careflil  and  scientific  spirit  which  marks  next  most  mysterious  portion  of  the  globe,  the 

the  exploratory  enterprises  of  late  years.    The  great  African  Desert,  may  yet  be  traversed  and 

visions  of  wealth  and  the  glory  of  conquest  all  its  secrets  unfolded.    The  device  employed 

which  have,  down  to  the  latest  times,  impelled  by  Rohlfs  of  carrying  a  supply  of  water  in 

adventurous  spirits  to  strike  out  over  untrav-  metallic  vessels  enabled  him  to  accomplish  a 

clod  ways  have  now  but  small  infiuence  upon  thirty-six  days'  journey  through  a  waterless 

the  minds  of  explorers.  part  of  the  Libyan  waste,  where  the  longest 

The   unknown  region   lying  between  the  passage  of  the  caravan  has  never  exceeded 

colonies  of  South  and  East  Australia  has  been  seven  days. 

crossed  in  two  directions  within  the  year.  A  favorable  circumstance  to  the  geographi- 
The  seldom-visited  portions  of  Central  Asia  cal  explorer  is  the  spread  of  European  man- 
are  being  made  known  through  the  efforts  of  ners  and  the  softening  infiuence  of  the  West- 
recent  explorers.  In  our  own  country  the  un-  em  civilization  among  savage  and  snperstitioos 
explored  expanse  in  the  Western  Territories  is  nations.  The  fanatical  peoples  of  the  inner 
now  for  the  most  part  not  only  carefully  ex-  Soudan,  who  within  a  few  yeara  have  slain 
amined  but  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  na-  daring  travelers  who  ventured  within  their 
tion  has  been  made  acquainted  with  lands  of  borders,  received  not  inhospitably  the  conra- 
extraordinary  worth  and  promise.    The  open-  geons  Dr.  Nachtigal. 

ing  of  new  commercial  routes  is  now  the  most  In  this  as  in  former  years  several  travekrs, 
valuable  material  benefit  to  be  looked  for  as  a  while  engaged  in  geographical  explorations, 
result  of  geographical  research;  and  govern-  have  been  overtaken  by  death,  either  from 
meats  which  are,  by  ancient  prescription,  the  deadly  malarious  fevers,  protracted  exertions, 
principal  road-buildera,  originate  many  of  the  with  insufficient  food,  or  the  treachery  and  bar- 
most  important  explorations  and  extend  the  barity  of  the  savage  nations  whose  territory 
aid  of  contributions  of  money  and  protection  they  were  exploring.  Dr.  Stoliczka,  the  able 
to  others.    Projects  are  on  foot,  promoted  by  geologist  of  the  Fon^yth  expedition  to  Easbgar, 

Eowerful  states,  for  the  establishment  of  great  died  on  the  passage  of  the  mountains  on  the 
ighways  through  the  centre  of  Asia  in  diffler-  10th  of  June,  at  a  point  on  the  Shjok  River, 
ent  directions,  across  the  British  possessions,  above  the  Lasser  Pass.  The  death  of  Henry 
and  over  new  ocean-routes.  The  South  Amer-  Grinnell  is  mentioned  elsewhere  (tee  GnnnrEiJU 
lean  Continent  has  recently  been  brought  into  Henbt).  Mr.  Grinnell,  who  was  the  first 
communication  with  Europe  by  an  ocean  tele-  president  of  the  American  G^eograplucal  So- 
graphic  cable ;  and  the  plan  of  the  Pacific  ca-  ciety,  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Chief- 
ble  between  the  Unitea  States  and  Japan  is  Justice  Daly,  who  has  imparted  to  it  a  ner 
ripening,  so  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  energy.  A  memorable  loss  from  the  ranke  of 
when  the  globe  will  be  girdled  with  telegraphic  the  followers  of  geographical  pursuits  was  that 
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of  Oaptain  Gamier.    This  yoang  and  coara-  the  saecess  of  the  Antwerp  Oongress  for  geo- 
geoas  French  traveler,  devoted  to  geographical  graphioal  science  of  1871,  have  decided  to  call 
porsaits  with  an  impetnons  zeal,  was  bom  at  an  international  oongress  of  geographers  in 
St-Etieime  in  1839.    He  was  edncated  for  the  Paris  for  tHe  81st  of  March,  1875.    The  ohair- 
mvj,  aod  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  man  of  the  Geographical  Society,  Vice-Admi- 
age  was  intrasted  with  the  administration  of  ral  de  la  Poncidre  Le  Nonry,  will  preside  at 
Saigon,  the  chief  post  in  the  French  establish-  the  congress,  in  connection  with  which  there 
ment  of  Oochin-China.    Divining  the  impor-  will  be  an  exhibition  of  books,  maps,  and  in- 
t&Qce  to  French  commerce  of  a  knowledge  of  straments,  an(^  collections  relating  to  geogra- 
the  interior  of  Laos  or  Oambodia,  he  supposed  phy.    One  hnndred  and  twenty 'questions  are 
that  the  natoral  ronte  lay  up  the  Mekong  Yal-  proposed  for  discussion. 
ley.   A  mission  was  sent  to  make  these  ex-  Ghabtogbapht. — In  chartography  the  prog- 
plorations  under  Captain  Lagr^  who,  as  re-  ress  of  the  survey  in  the  West,  and  the  ap- 
latcd  in  a  previous  volume  of  the  Annual  Gy-  proaohing  attainment  of  a  complete  map  of 
GLOPiCDiA,  died  after  a  protracted  illness  <xi  our  country,  is  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
the  confines  of  China,  aud  was  brought  back  A  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the 
to  be  buried    by  Garnier  with  the  greatest  scale  of  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  inch,  has 
difficulty.     After  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  been  completed  and  recently  publbhed  from 
lieotenant  (since  Obtain)  Garnier  left  France  the  office  of  Crown  Lands  in  Ontario, 
again  for  Coohin-China,  with  the  object  of  A  valuable  map  of  Mexico  has  recently  been 
completing  his  researches.    Finding  it  impos-  lithograi^ed  by  Dumaine,  of  Paris.    It  was 
sible  to  reach  Thibet  by  way  of  the  Mekong,  drawn  with  great  care  and  labor  by  Captain 
and  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  organize  an  G.  Noix,  during  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by 
expedition  through  Anam,  he  went  to  China  the  French  troops.    The  investigations  from 
and  explored  the  Tang-tse-Kiang  River  as  far  which  it  was  constructed  were  made  by  re- 
as  the  Waterfalls.    Being  then  appointed  a  connoitring  parties,  and  correspondents  corn- 
commissioner  to  Tong-King  by  Admiral  Du-  municating  by  telegraph  with  the  industrious 
pr^  Governor  of  Cochin-China,  he  endeavored  engineer  who  plotted  the  map. 
to  porsue  discoveries  in  that  then  disturbed  The  map  of  France,  which  has  been  in  prog- 
prorince.    Having  gained  possession  of  the  ress  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Depart- 
capital,  Hanoi,  he  established  quiet  and  order  ment  since  1833,  is  now  completed,  with  the 
there,  but  met  his  death  in  leading  an  attack  exception  of  a  few  sheets  representing  portions 
upon  some  still  disorderly  rebels,  at  a  little  of  the  island  of  Corsica. 
distance  from  the  city.  The  map  made  by  M^or  Lovett,  under  the 
Dr.  0.  T.  Beke,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  a  trav-  orders  of  &r  F.  Gddsmid,  is-  a  contribution  of 
eler  who  won  deserved  renown  by  his  explora-  some  value  to  our  topogr^hical  knowledge  of 
tion  of  Abyssinia)  1840-^43,  in  which  he  set-  Persia. 

tied  the  latitade  of  seventy  positions,  and  ac-  One  of  the  m^ost  elaborate  maps  of  the  Swiss 
qnired  the  Tocabnlaries  of  thirteen  languages,  Alps  which  has  yet  appeared,  has  been  pub- 
died  in  London,  in  the  seventy-fifth  yaer  of  lished  by  the  English  Alpine  Club  under  the 
bis  age.  (See  Bekb,  Charles  Tilstone).  Dr.  direction  of  R.  C.  Nichols.  It  is  on  a  scale  of 
Beke  was  the  editor  of  De  Yeer^s  ^^  Three  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  and 
Voyages  to  Cathay,^'  in  the  Hi^lnyt  series,  contains  very  minute  detaUs. 
ind  had  written  much  on  geographical  topics.  The  maps  and  charts  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
Heinrich  Baron  von  Maltzan,  an  eminent  published  the  past  year,  possess  great  interest, 
German  geographer,  who  first  distinguished  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  connecting  with  the 
himself  by  a  daring  journey  to  Mecca,  died  at  triangulaticm  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 
Florence,  February  22,  1874,  while  m  route  A  New  York  publishing-house  has  been  for 
for  the  East.  Baron  von  Maltzan  had  made  some  years  past  exigaged  in  the  prenaration  of 
extraordinary  attainments  in  Oriental  Ian-  atlases  of  counties  in  New  England,  New  York, 
guages,  and  had  also  written  largely  and  well  and  some  of  the  Western  States,  from  actual 
oil  geographical  topics.  surveys.  While  these  belong  rather  to  local 
Tyrwhitt  Drake,  of  the  English  Palestine  topography  than  to  general  chartography,  they 
Exploration  Society,  died  at  Jerusalem,  June  are  deserving  of  notice  from  their  accuracy, 
^th,  from  exposure  to  the  malaria  of  the  even  in  minute  details,  and  from  their  beauty, 
Jordan  Valley.  Some  of  these  counties  are  considerably  larger 
Captain  Farr,  scientific  member  of  the  French  than  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  their 
missian  to  Bnrmah,  died  during  the  prosecu-  atlases  vie  with  those  of  the  Swiss  geographers 
tion  of  explorations  in  the  far  East.  He  set  in  their  perfection  of  detail. 
OQt  in  company  with  Captain  Moreau,  in  the  Biblioobapht. — The  results  of  the  Hayden 
spring  of  187^  to  explore  the  country  between  geological  and  topographical  survey  of  the 
^e  Imwadi  and  the  Sal  wen,  intending  to  reach  Territories  have  hitherto  been  made  known  to 
Kiang-Hong  on  the  Mekong ;  but,  on  the  11th  the  public  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Of  the  great 
eC  Joly,  he  aaccumbed  to  an  attack  of  jungle-  work,  nine  volumes  of  paleontology  and  one 
fever.  of  geology  have  been  published  prior  to  Jan- 
The  Paris  Geographical  Society,  appreciating  nary,  1875,  and  also  eight  volumes  of  general 
VOL.  XIV,— 22   A 
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reports,  inclndinff  the  one  on  the  geology  and  United  States  Geologist-in-ChargQ,  Kos.  I.  and  II. 

pdeontology  of  Nebraska.    These  latter  vol-  ^^*}f^l°«^??»  VJ*J    ^  _^,        r.  vi.     •    .^ 

J,»«/*o  A/xn4^tTi    fi>;Hf.>An   ^i^A^.    M^fl4^  r^f  *\^^^  ChorlcB  Nordhoff:   Northern  Califoraui.  Oroffon, 

umes  contain   thirteen  charts,  mpst  of  them  ^^  ^^^  Sandwich  Island..    (New  York,  1874.) 

representing  the  volcanic  region  of  the  sonrces  pr.  J.  M.  Toner :  Dictionary  of  EleVations  and 

of  the  Yellowstone  and  Snake  Rivers.    There  Glimatio  Begister  of  the  United  States ;  oonuinio^, 

have  also  been  various  separate  publications,  ^  Addition  to  the  Elevations,  the  Latitude.  Me&n 

as— the  tables  of  heights  in  the  Western  Uni-  ftluT^MiST^L^^lule^wkh  ^BrieA'S^^u^on 
ted  States  by  Gannett,  and  the  volume  of  me-  ^n  the  Orographk  Ind  ither  pScuS^ties  of  North 
teorological  .observations  m  U^,  Idaho,  and  America.    jrJew  York,  1874.) 
Montana,  by  the  same ;  a  manual  of  ornithology  Beadle :  The  Undeveloped  West ;  or.  Five  Yeus 
of  the  Northwestern  Territories  by  Dr.  Elliott  ^  J^©  TerritorieB.  (PhUadelphia,  1874.) , 
Cones ;  a  synopsis  of  the  flora  of  Colorado,  by  LotlJLSretTeisf  ^It^^^^^^ 
Prof.  Porter  and  J.  M.  Coulter ;  a  catalogue  erforschendei  Lander.    (Jena,  1874.) 
of  the  photographs  taken  by  W.  H.  Jackson;  Baker:  Ismallia:  A  Narrative  of  the  Exped^Uoa 
a  supplement  to  the  fifth  annual  report  upon  to  Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  SUve- 
the  fossU  flora  of  the  West,  by  L.  Lesquereanx ;  J.^^ge,  ormnixed  by  Ismafl.  Kh^ive  of  Egypt  b^ 
and  a  synopsis  of  the  new  vertebrate  animals  and  N?wY?A  7^74^^                             ^ 
of  the  Tertiary  period  in  Colorado,  by  Prof.  Livingstone:' The  Last  Journals  of  Dr.  Uving- 
Cope.    A  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  and  Geo-  stone  in  Eastern  Africa,  from  1865  to  his  Death,  coo- 
graphical  Survey  of  the  Territories  has  now  tinued  by  a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments  ana  6uf- 
been  commenced,  which  will,   from  time  to  ferings,  taken  down  fh>m  the  Mouth  of  his  F^thfd 
«T«^  ^<x«v,*»n,«:^«fl.  4%.^  .^..,Uo  l.f  ♦k^  loU^..^  ^f  Servants  Chuma  and  Susi.    Edited  by  Rev.  Iloraee 
tune,  communicate  the  results  of  the  labors  of  ^^j^r,  F.  R.  G.  8.  (London  and  New  York,  1874.) 
the  commission,  thns  preventing  their  being  Koldewey:  The   German  Arotio  Expedition  in 
scattered  through  a  great  number  of  publica-  1869-'70,  and  Narrative  of  the  Wreck  or  the  Han^ 
tions  of  various  kinds.     The  first  two  numbers  i?  'be  Ice.    By  Captain  Koldewev,  Comrasndtf  of 
of  the  Bolletin  are  taken  up  mostly  with  ac-  Jf/e  WSaT^ndtt^"^  Cl^M^: 
counts  of  the  paleontology  of  the  newly-ex-  ©ier,  M.  i.,  and  edited  by  H.  W.  Bites.  ABshuni 
plored  regions  by  Prof.  Cope.    The  demand  Secretaij  R.  G.  S.    (London  and  New  York,  iSTii 
for  complete  series  of  the  reports  of  the  Uni-  Captain  G.  S.  Nares :  Reports,  with  Abstrs<^  of 

ted  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  ?°^^°^  5°^.?^™?"  /  ^*^^  7S^^J?^t  "" 

4ci  o^  ia.<*A  4^i.»f  ♦kA  ««>4-  4-1:.^^  «n.«n»i  ^^'^^«*«  North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans, in  1878.   (Londoa. 

IS  so  Iwge  that  the  first  ttiree  annual  reports  published  by  the  Admiralty  Department,  1874.) 

have  been  ordered  by   the  Secretary  of  the  Albert  Hastings  Markham :  A  Whaling  Cruise  to 

Interior  to  be  reprinted.     They  are  issued  in  a  Baifin^s  Bay  and  the  Golf  of  Boothia.   (Loodoo, 

stout  octavo  volume  of  261  pages.  ^^I**).          .  «     ,,          ,,«,,,       .     « 

The  new  geographical  magazine,  nnder  the  Habner:  A  Ramble  round  ^^be  World    IsaBj 

^Au^  -k:«  ^f  n   -a    ry v^^-:       lu    *i4.\^  ^fi  Baron  de  Hobner.    Translated  by  Lady  Hemit. 

editorship  of  Gmdo  Cora,  bearing  the  title  of  (London  and  New  York,  1874.^ 

Cosnwa,  which  was  started  two  years  ago  m  MacGahan :  Campaigning  on  the  Oxns,  and  the 

Turin,  continues  in  a  successful  career.  Fall  of  Khiva.    By  J*  A.  MacGahan,  Correspondent 

The  able  English  periodical.  Ocean  Eighuays,  of  t^e  JV«r  Tor*  &raW.    (New  York,  18740 

has  changed  ite  form  and  title,  but  stiU  con-  A^«T'J«^'iwn^^^^W^^^^ 

..          -   R          VI'  i,   J       J       av       j'a      1  •       jf  Amazons.     (Boston,  1874),      A  reprint  of  an  oia 

tinues  to  be  published  nnder  the  editorship  of  ^ork.          \          ^         ^             ^ 

Mr.  Markham.    It  appears  monthly,  under  the  Paul  Marooy :  Travels  in  South  America  from  the 

name  of  Ths  Geographical  Magazine,  Atlantic  to  the  Paciflo  Ocean.    2  vols.    (New  York, 

The  commission  of  commercial  geography,  1?^*-)    ^  reprint  of  a  work  pubUshed  some  jein 

chosen  coiyointly  by  the  French  Society  of  "'^Thompson:  The  Straits  of  Malacca,  Indo-ai- 

Geograpny  and    the    Syndical  Ohamoers  of  na,  and  China,  or  Ten  Years'  Travels,  Adventnrw, 

Paris,   have  decided  upon   the  establishment  and  Residence  abroad ;  with  Woodcuts  from  the  Au- 

of  a  journal  of  commercial  geography,  to  be  thor's  own  Photographs  and  Sketches.    (London, 

called  V Explorateur,  whose  objects  are  to  be  ^®Z?*^     «»  ,.     ,,  .    .  -or   v  _*^  ».  t^  -.,-..-.«»«« 

4.1.          vv     *•          fi  \\.     1  u      V.r  4-1.     f^  Henry  Walter  Bates :  Warburton'e  Journey  across 

the   publication   of   the  labors  of  the  Cora-  Austrafia :  an  Account  of  the  Exploring  Expedirioa 

mission  of  Commercial  Geography,  and  also  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Elder*  Hughes,  under  the  Com- 

of  the  French  and  foreign  geographical  socie-  mand  of  Colonel  Ecrerton  Warbnrton,  givinir  a  Foil 

ties,  to  keep  up  a  bulletin  of   the  prices  of  Account  of  hi«  Perilous  Journey  from  the  Centre  to 

commercial  commodities  in  distant  markets^  ]?»f --^,  rmt\rwirrtoUrct.S"cCt" 

and  to  present  news  relating  to  commercial  (London,  1874.) 

geograpny,  and  articles  illustrative  of  subjects  Blake  i  Captain  Tyson's  Arctic  Adventures ;  Aro* 

connected  therewith,  and  principally  to   en-  tic  Experiences,  containing  Captain  Oeor?e  E.  Tt- 

conrage  French  commercial  enterprise  in  dis-  eon's  Wonderful  Drift  on  the  Ice^Floe.  a  HUton-  of 

4^An4-  yw>r.«%f»;A£>      Tf  «r:n  »«v«.A«..  ..4-  i!l««*  ««  ^4?4.^»  tlio  Polsris  Expedition,  the  Cruise  of  the  Tigress, 

tant  countries.    It  will  appear  at  least  m  often  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^\^^  p^^i^^^  Survivors ;  to  which  \- 

as  once  a  week,  m  handsome  form,  with  maps  added  a  General  Arctic  Chronology;   edited  brE, 

and  illustrations,  and  is  likely  to  be  well  sup-  Vale  Blake,  with  Map  and  Dlnstrations.    (London, 

ported.  1874.) 

The  foUowmg  works  are  the  most  notewor-  ^.^J^^mas  J    nutchinson  v  JJITT^,,!.^  frTn: 

thyofthegeogrlphicalpnblicationsoftheyear:  J^«|  Exploration  of  its  Antiqum^  2vols.  (Loo- 

Bulletin  of  the  United  Stotes  Geological  and  Geo-  J.'  L.  Geiger :  A  Peep  at  Mexico,  Narrative  of  a 

graphical  Survey  of  the  Territories.    F.  V.  flayden,  Journey  aorosa  the  BepubUo  from  the  Pacific  to  tbe 
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Golf,  in  BeoemlMr,  1878,  and  JaDoary  1874 ;  with  and  rising  to  the  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  were 

Maps tnd Photographs.  (London,  1874.)  covered  with  immense  glaciers.    In  latitude 

Schuyler;  TnAistaa,  Notea  of  a  Joumev  m ^e  330  ^^^      ^^^^  ^  headland,  to  which  they 

BoMian  FroTincea  of  Central  Aaia  and  the  Khanates  "^^     " ^^  «  *  «  n«^«.  i7i««,»«      t«,o.  4..»^^o  rJf 

ofBokharaandKhokand.  By  Eugene  Schuyler,  Seo-  gave  the  name  Oape  Vienna.    Two  tracte  of 

retaiyofAmericanLegation,  St-Petershurg.   (Lon-  land,  Wilczek-Land  and  Zich^-Land,  are  sep- 

doD,  1874.)  arated  by  a  wide  sound — Austria  Sound — which 

H.  W.  BeUew:  From  the  Indus  to  the, Tigris,  a  extends  to  the  north  from  Oape  Hansa  to  lati- 

a;;j:'l4ra^:^^^^^^^^  tudeB2;  where  Rawlinson  Sound  forks  off  to 

1872,  together  with  a  Syiioptical  Grammar  and  Vo-  the  northwest.    The  vegetation  upon  the  new- 

eabulBTyof  the  Brahoe  Language,  and  a  Record  of  found  territory  was  far  poorer  than  that  of 

the  Meteorolofl^cat  Observationa  and  Altitudes  on  Greenland  or  Nova  Zembla.    The  only  plants 

the  MftToh  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.    (London,  g^^^   ^q^q  solitary  bunches  of  grass,  a  few 

^'Chirles  New:  Life,  Wanderings,  and  Labors  in  sP^^i^  ??  saxifrage  and  Silma  aei^lis  except 

Rtftern  Africa.    With  an  Account  of  the  First  Suo-  moss,  which  grew  in  dense  beds,  and  Uchens,  of 

e««fal  Ascent  of  the  Equatorial  Snow  Mountain,  which  the  most  frequent  was  the  Umbiliearia 

Kilinia  Njaro,  and  Bemarks  upon  East  African  Slave-  aretica.    Many  ice-bears  were  encountered  by 

7.  (London,  18740      ^o-  *«    r  *   t      tm-  «  party  which  explored  Rawlmson  Sound.    In 

:lIndoTl8K)  ■  Nicaragua.  ^P^^  (^^^^  ^^^  ^g.p  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^p  ^^ 

Captain  Spalding :  Khiva  and  Turkestan.    Trans-  warped  out  of  shape  by  ice-crushes,  and  was 

lited from  the  Russian.    (London,  1874).  no  longer  seaworthy ;  and  on  the  20th  of  that 

Ernst  Mamo:  Beisen  im  Gebiete  des  Blauenund  month  the  crew  abandoned  her.     They  were 

Veissen  FiUm  Eayptiacben,  Soudan.  uQd  den  an-  'ninety-gix  days  making  their  way  with  boats 

gniuenden  Negerlftndera  m  den  Johreu  1869  bis     "'"^"J  ^^       ''Ij  J"    Ti  ^  o/*u  ^ci -i.   -r*.^- 

iSTS.  (Vienms  1874.)  *°^  aledges ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  after 

sailing  nine  days  down  the  coast   of  Nova 

We  tarn  now  to  our  usual  review  of  the  geo-  2<embla,  they  were  taken  on  board  of  a  Russian 

graphical  expeditions  which  have  been  sent  schooner,  which  landed  them  at  Yardoe,  in 

oat  or  have  returned  during  the  year,  beginning  the  north  of  Norway. 

Tith^  A  second  Austrian  arctic  exploring  expedition, 

Asonc  ExpLOSATioK. — ^The  Austro-Hunga-  it  is  said,  will  be  started  next  summer.    One- 

rian  Arctic  Expedition  returned  from  their  half  of  the  expedition,  under  command  of  Lieu- 

periloQs  voyage  without  making  any  important  tenant  Payer,  purpose  advancing  northward 

accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  polar  re-  by  way  of  East  Greenland,  and  the  other  half, 

gioDs.    The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  fihd  under  Oount  Wilczek,  by  way  of  Siberia.    The 

a  northeasterly  passage  toward  the  pole  from  object  of  the  projected  expedition  is  to  ascer- 

some  portion  of  the  Arctic  Sea  north  of  the  coast  tain  whether  the  newly-discovered  Franz-Jo- 

of  Siberia.  The  Tegetthoff  was  a  screw-steamer  seph-Land  be  a  continent  or  an  island. 

of  300  tons  burden.  There  were  on  board  stores  The  steamship  Diana,  belonging  to  the  polar- 

(oT  three  years.    The  crew  of  twenty-four  men  voyager  Lament,  was  sent  out  under  Captain 

▼as  composed  of  Lieutenants  Weyprecht  and  Wiggins,  for,ti^e  double  purpose  of  crossing 

Broech  and  Ensign  Orel,  two  engineers,  fifteen  tlie  Sea  of  Kara  into  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  with  ref- 

selected  Dalmatian  sailors,  Lieutenant  Payer,  of  erence  to  a  commercial  route  between  England 

the  Jigers,  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  with  and  Central  Asia,  and  of  searching  for  the 

tvo  Tyrolese  mountaineers,  and  the  surgeon,  Austro-Hungarian   expedition,  and   bringing 

Kepesy.    The  vessel  sailed  from  Bremerhaven  them  relief  if  needftd.    Weigning  anchor  the 

June  13,  1872.    At  Nova  Zembla  they  took  4th  of  June,  she  passed  through  the  Waigatch 

iv&TQ  of  the  two  patrons  of  the  expedition.  Straits,  through  the  Gulf  of  Mundely  and  into 

Coant  Wilczek  and  Baron  Sternberg,  who  came  the  Gulf  of  0 bi.    From  their  surveys  it  appears 

to  meet  them  in  the  yaoht  IsbiOrn,  bringing  that  White  Island  (Bieloi  Ostrow)  is  located 

^torGs,  which  they  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  a  about  60  geographical  miles  too  far  to  the 

f^k.    The  ships  took  leave  of  each  other  westwiurd  upon  the  chart.     They  met   the 

August  1  at.    For  two  years  no  news  came  from  Austrians  upon  tiieir  return  at  Hammerfest 

the  explorers.    During  this  time  they  were  ice-  Captain  Wiggins  reports  that  the  Carian  Gulf 

boQQdin  the  Siberian  Sea.   The  Tegetthoff  was  is  free  from  ice  up  to  the  middle  of  October, 

fro^Q  in,  in  latitude  76^  80'  north,  within  sight  and  he  knows  no  reason  why  an  annual  steam- 

of  Xova  Zembla.    The  crew  remained  with  the  ship  connection  should  not  take  place  between 

ship  fourteen  months.    The  mass  of  ice  which  England  and  the  Gulf  of  Obi.     The  Diana 

ioclosed  them  was  steadily  carried  to  the  north-  sailed  farther  to  the  eastward  than  any  vessel 

▼ard.    The  drift  in  the  ice-floe  was  remark-  had  before  reached  in  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea, 

&^^id  88  being  the  first  one  which  had  ever  touching  latitude  76®  north,  longitude  82**  80' 

^*cea  a  northerly  direction.    In  the  autumn  east.    They  put  in  at  Dundee  harbor  on  their 

0^1873  they  sighted  an  unknown  mountainous  return,  September  25th. 

coast,  which  they  explored  from  latitude  79*^  Aji  English  expedition  into  the  arctic  region 

^'  to  ktitude  83^.    To  this  they  gave  the  is  now  being  fitted  out  for  extended  explora- 

oame  of  Franz-Joseph-Land.  Animal  and  vege-  tions.    Captain  Nares,  of  the  Challenger,  has 

Uble  life  was  very  aoaaty.   The  prevailing  rock  been  selected  to  command  the  fleet    The  chief 

▼as  dolomite;  the  mountains,  conical  in  form  object  of  the  cruise  is  to  make  oolleotions  of 
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specimens  of  the  fanna  and  flora  of  the  high  The  entire  reralts  go  to  oorrohorate  the  esd- 
latitudes.    Commander  A.  H.  Markham,  of  the  mate  of  2,600  fathoms  as  the  average  depth  of 
Saltan,  will  also  take  part  in  the  command,  the  Pacific,  based  npon  the  theory  of  the  earth- 
Captain  Nares  has  the  experience  of  the  arctic  qaake  wave.    Throughout  the  survey  carefbl 
voyage  of  1852-54,  in  which  he  distinguished  observations  were  directed  to  the  ocean-cur- 
himself  on  board  the  Resolute.    The  conditions  rents.     The  results  attained  strengthen  the 
are  favorable  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  accord-  theory  of  ocean  circulation,  and  snpply  impor- 
ing  to  the  accounts  of  Captain  David  Gray,  tant  data  for  the  hydrography  of  the  Pacific 
who,  makinff  his  observations  from  the  coast  Ocean.    Along  the  shores  of  Eamtchatka  and 
of  Greenland,  concludes  that  nearly  all  the  ice  the  Kurile  Islands  a  oonnter-current  was  ob- 
was  driven  out  of  the  arctic  basin  last  sum-  served  setting  to  the  southwest,  reaching  to 
mer.    The  whaling-steamer  Bloodhound  has  longitude  164^  east,  with  a  surface  tempera- 
been  purchased,  and  is  destined  to  be  the  prin-  ture  of  49°  Fahr.    There  they  came  upon  the 
cipal  vessel  of  the  squadron.    The  expedition  Kamtchatka  current,  a  branch  of  the  Japan 
is  not  to  start  until  June,  1876.    The  Polaris  Stream  setting  through  Behring  Strait,  which 
reached  a  latitude  of  82°  16'.    Living  objects  is  here  about  860  miles  in  width.    From  W 
were  observed  in  the  highest  latitudes  attained,  eastward  flowed  the  oold  Behring  Strait  cor- 
in    a   not-decreasing  frequency.     Musk-oxen  rent    From  the  observations  of  the  ocean- 
were  shot  in  latitude  81'' &8'.    Flies,  beetles,  currents  the  following  deductions  were  arrived 
butterflies,   and  mosquitoes,  were  found,  and  at :    The  Euro  Siwo,  or  Japan  current,  takes 
seventeen  different  kinds  of  birds  were  killed,  an  easterly  course  toward  the  American  coast, 
in  latitude  82°.    The  English  expedition  will  with  its  northern  limit  extending  to  the  sooth- 
consist  of  about  a  hundred  officers  and  men,  em  shores  of  Vancouver  Island.    The  same 
and  will  be  provided  for  a  long  cruise.    The  stream  passes  down  to  the  southward,  in  what 
consideration  of  the  non-success  of  the  Austro-  is  called  the  California  cold  onrrent.    Below 
Hungarian   expeditition,  and  of  the    results  this  flowed  an  under-current,  setting  to  the 
attained  by  the  Polaris,  will  induce  them  to  northwest,  which  reached  the  surface  in  lati- 
choose  the  route  of  the  latter  vessel  up  Smith  tude  60°  north,  and  then  set  to  the  north- 
Sound,  as  the  only  practicable  way  to  tne  pole,  ward,  along  the  British-American  shores,  from 
Thb  Oceans. — ^The  United  States  steamer  there  gradually  turning  to  the  westward,   h 
Tascarora  sailed  from  San  Francisco  December  latitude  68*  80'  north,  longitude  167*  west,  the 
20,  1878,  to  make  soundings  over  a  line  from  current  took  a  southeasterly  course  at  a  depth 
San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  and  thence  on  the  of  five  fathoms ;  nearer  the  islands  the  current 
line  of  a  great  circle  to  Honolulu,  to  the  Bonin  was  to  the  southwest  and  close  to  the  islands 
Islands,  and  to  Yokohama,  to  ascertain  the  to  the  westward.    It  was  ooi^ectured  that  a 
most  feasible  route  for  a  telegraphic  cable  across  part  of  the  water  taken  to  the  northwest  hy 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    This  voyage  has  yielded  the  under^current  returns   to   the  northern 
important  hydrographical  results,  in  addition  branch  of  the  Japan  current  in  longitude  157° 
to  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  its  spe-  west,  passing  southward  along  the  western 
cial  purpose.    At  60  miles  from*  the  coast  of  shore  of  America  as  part  of  the  surface-cor- 
California  a  depth  of  2,200  fathoms  was  found;  rent,  and  that  the  part  west  of  longitude  \bf 
this  was  the  deepest  sounding  made  before  ar-  west,  setting  toward  the  southwest,  passes  as 
riving  at  San  Diego.    The  ocean's  bed  declined  an  under-current  beneath  the  Japan  stream. 
on  an  average  90  feet  to  a  mile  to  the  depth  of  A  rapid  fall  in  temperature,  from  67^  Fahr.  to 
1,900  fathoms,  116  miles  out  from  San  Diego.  47°,  within  a  few  miles  in  the  Ounimak  Pa«, 
Thence  to  latitude  28°  10' north,  the  point  of  the  revealed  that  the  northwest  shores  of  the 
greatest  depth,  8,068  fathoms,  the  slope  is  three  Aleutian  Islands  are  washed  by  the  Behrinf! 
feet  to  a  mile ;  and  thence  to  Honolulu,  a  dis-  Strait  current.    The  northern  route  for  a  tel- 
tance  of  400  miles,  the  upward  inclination  aver-  egraph-cable,  as  indicated  by  the  results  of  the 
ages  46  feet  per  mile.     On  the  passage  from  investigations,  would  be  4,200  miles  in  length, 
Honolulu  to  Yokohama,  six  submarine  moun-  while  the  southern  course  must  be  6,000  miles 
tainous  elevations  were  crossed,  with  level  pla-  in  length.  The  difficulties  of  the  northern  conrse 
teaus  between.    The  average  depth  was  2,460  are  a  sudden  declivity  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
fathoms.    The  course  from  Cape  Flattery  to  the  as  well  as  frequent  fogs,  and  the  cold  and  nn- 
Aleutian  Islands,  passed  over  between  October  friendly  climate,  embarrassing  to  workmen  in 
17  and  October  80, 1878,  showed  a  rapid  shoal-  laying  and  repairing  the  cable.    In  the  coarse 
ing  off  Cape  Flattery,  from  1,600  to  only  600  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Atcha,  in  the  Aleutian 
fathoms  depth ;  and  from  that  point  up  to  the  Islands,  off  Cape  Flattery,  the  depth  suddenly 
last  cast,  latitude  64°  north,  longitude  158°  west,  decreased  from  1,600  to  less  than  600  fathoms, 
where  the  depth  was  2,584  fathoms,  there  was  From  that  point  as  far  as  the  last  sounding,  in 
a  gradual  declension  of  one  fathom  to  the  mile,  latitude  54    north,  longitude  158°  west,  then 
The  soimdings  from  Yokohama  to  Tanaga  Island  was  a  gradual  decrease  of  one  fathom  a  mile, 
showed,  for  1,000  miles,  depths  ranging  from  the  last  depth  being  286  fathoms. 
800  to  2,270  fathoms.    A  remarkable  depres-        The  voyages  of  the  English  ship  Challenger, 
tton  was  fonnd,  latitude  62°  Q6',  longitude  171°  a  fHgate-built  steamship  of  about  1,500  ton«,i 
16'  east,  where  the  depth  was  4,087  fathoms,  commanded  by  Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  R.  N., 
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]ia?e  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  against  the  African  coast,  that  the  Agulhaa 
ocean  hydrography.  Her  departure  from  Eng-  current  is  checked  in  its  course.  A  small  por- 
land  was  in  Decemher,  1872.  The  purpose  of  tion  mingles  with  the  drift-current^  which 
t.He  expedition  was  the  investigation  of  the  turns  to  the  north  upon  striking  against  the 
deep-sea  currents  and  the  oce^-bottom,  and  African  shore.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
ohservations  of  marine  animal  and  plant  life  in  water  in  th^  South  Atlantic,  to  the  depth  of 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Besides  tne  staff  of  1,600  fathoms,  is  ^^  Fahr.  lower  than  in  the 
n&ral  officers,  a  corps  of  naturalists  accompa-  Northern  Ocean.  It  seems  likely  that  in  the 
nied  the  expedition,  to  pursue  scientific  inves-  South  as  well  as  in  the  North  Atlantic  there 
tigationa,  and  make  collections  of  natural  ob-  is  an  elevation  of  the  bottom  in  mid-ocean, 
jects,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Wyyille  From  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  as  far  south  as 
Thooison.  The  first  voyage  was  across  the  At-  latitude  46°  16'  they  found  no  greater  depth 
kntio  from  Teneriffe  to  St.  Thomases  Island,  than  1,900  fathoms.  The  Ohallenger  arrived 
The  depths  increased  to  8,150  fathoms  at  a  at  Melbourne,  March  17th.  In  July  she  had 
distance  of  1,150  miles  from  Tenerifife.  In  the  again  sailed  on  her  course  from  the  Feejee  Isl- 
westem  trough  of  the  Atlantic  the  depth  con-  ands  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  Torres  Straits, 
tinned  a  little  over  8,000  fathoms.  The  bot-  In  the  voyage  from  Australia  to  New  Zea- 
tom  was  entirely  composed  of  Qlohigerina  land  it  was  made  apparent  that  the  bottom  off 
ooze  in  the  lesser  depths,  and  red  clay  in  the  the  southeast  coast  of  Australia  falls  off  sud- 
deep  soundings.  The  red  earth,  which  was  denly,  and  that  Australia  is  separated  from 
found  to  cover  the  largest  part  of  the  ocean-  New  Zealand  by  a  trough  of  2,600  fathoms 
bed,  is,  according  to  the  theory  of  Prof.  Thom-  depth.  The  ascent  from  the  greatest  depth  to 
SOD,  the  residue  left  after  the  deposits  which  the  New  Zealand  coast  is  very  gradual.  These 
are  found  unchanged  in  the  lesser  depths  have  results  disprove  the  theory  of  Peschel,  that 
been  acted  upon  by  the  solvent  power  of  car-  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Galedonia, 
bonic  acid,  which  accumulates  in  the  deep  once  formed  a  single  continent,  similar  in  form 
watersL  One  of  the  prescribed  voyages  of  the  to  Africa,  a  theory  which  the  great  differ- 
Challenger  was  to  the  island  of  Kerguelen,  to  ence  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  islands  had 
decide  upon  a  site  for  the  observatory  of  the  previously  rendered  doubtful.  The  dredgings 
transit  of  Venus,  and  thence  southward,  to  produced  a  specimen  of  the  sea-porcupine, 
make  observations  upon  the  approaches  to  the  genus  PorocidarU^  of  which  most  of  the  spe- 
(oatli  pole.  They  sailed  away  from  Kergue-  cies  are  extinct.  In  the  deepest  soundings 
lea  Island,  February  1,  1874,  toward  the  ant-  were  brought  up  several  Bryozoos^  a  Crango- 
arctic  ice-girdle,  reaching  94*^  south.  They  nida^  aQd  the  spicula  of  a  Hyahnema. 
{massed  at  one  point  120  miles  to  the  south-  In  a  survey  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bospo- 
ward,  and  at  another  point  within  six  miles  of  rus  by  Commander  Wharton,  of  the  British 
the  supposed  position  of  Wilkes^s  Termination  naval  vessel  Shearwater,  the  existence  was 
Laod  withoat  sighting  land,  thus  probably  de-  proved  of  strong  under-currents  setting  coun- 
termining the  non-existence  of  the  supposed  ter  to  the  surface-flow,  which  is  invariably 
aotarctio  continent  The  antarctic  icebergs,  a  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean, 
frreat  number  of  which  were  observed  from  A  scientific  expedition  has  been  organized 
the  deok  of  the  Ohallenger,  did  not  present  by  the  German  Government,  under  the  direc- 
fantastically-jag^^  forms,  according  to  the  tion  of  Dr.  Meier,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
former  descriptions,  but  were  found   to  be  the  German  seas. 

smooth-topped  and  tabular,  still   preserving  M.  Staritzky  was  engaged  during  a  number 

the  snow-ooverings  of  the  glaciers,  their  origi-  of  years  in  investigations  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 

n&ls.      The  investigations  of  the  Ohallenger  and  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Russian 

tend  to  confirm  the  belief  in  the  impenetra-  Asiatic  possessions.    He  determined  the  astro- 

biiity  of  the  southern  ice-belt.    The  dredgings  nomical  position  of  thirty-eight  points.     By 

demonstrated  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  so  his  soundings  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 

fall  of  life  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  depth  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  not  great.   The 

ori^nal  birthplace  of  the  occurring  species,  volcano  of  Eoriak,  in  Eamtchatka,  was  found 

The  marine  fauna  of  the  Southern  Ocean  was  to  be  11,000  feet  in  height, 

found  to  be  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  The  ship  Basilisk  returned  to  England  re- 

Dorth.    Soundings  all  showed  a  bottom  of  an  cently,  after  four  years  spent  in  surveying 

allavhim^  composed  either  of  the  shells  of  the  the  coasts  of  the  British  Eastern  possessions. 

GlMgerina^  which  is  a  tiny  surface  animal,  or  Among  the  results  of  this  survey  is  the  addi- 

of  the  skeletons  of  the  Diatomacea^  a  floating  tion  of  twelve  first-class  harbors,  several  navi- 

aljiia.    The  process  of  the  formation  of  geologi-  gable  rivers,  and  more  than  one  hundred  isl- 

ral  strata  of  the  ftiture  world  is  here  so  rapid  ands,  to  the  chart.    It  has  discovered  a  new 

that  a  large  object  falling  to  the  bottom  is  and  more  direct  route  between  Aastralia  and 

apeedily  covered  over  by  the  ceaselessly  sink-  Ohina.    The  shores  of  Eastern  New  Guinea, 

iog  particles.    The  observations  of  the  Ohal-  hitherto  unexplored,  have  been  surveyed,  and 

l^lger  in  the  South  Atiantic  show  that  the  two  lofty  mountains  discovered.     On  these 

driftrcnrrent  which  is  caused  by  the  constant  shores  dwell  a  copper-colored  people,  peacea- 

westerly  winds  drives  the  waters  so  strongly  ble  and  intelligent,  and  far  surpassmg  in  intd- 
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ligenoe  tbe  black  tribes  of  other  parts  of  the  The  one-thousandth  anniyersarj  of  the  na- 

island.  An  Italian  naturalist,  L.  M.  d  ^Albertis,  tional  existence  of  Iceland  was  celebrated  in 

recently  ascended  the  Arfak  Monntains  in  New  Aagnst,  1874,  with  great  rcgoicing.    llie  King 

Gainea,  and  has  .departed  a  second  time  for  of  Denmark,  who  is  also  sovereign  of  Iceland 

that  region,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  was  present,  and  with  him  a  large  niunber  of 

the  southern  portion  of  the  oomitry,  the  parts  scientific  men,  explorers,  etc.,  from  Europe  and 

a(]y'acent  to  Torres  Straits,  where  there  are  America.  The  occasion  offered  tbe  opportonitj, 

mountain-ranges  of  considerable  altitude.   The  which  was  zealously  improved,  of  acquiring  a 

natural  history  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea  is  more  accurate  and  exact  knowledge  of  tbe 

entirely  unknown.  geography  and  topography  of  the  island. 

The  uninhabited  and  hitherto  little-known  A  survey  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  has 

Kerguelen  Island,  named  after  the  French  been  in  progress  since  1871,  with  the  object  of 

captain,  Kerguelen,  who  visited  it,  as  did  also  selecting  a  route  for  the  projected  Canadian 

Cook  on  his  first  voyage,  and  Boss  in  1841,  Pacific  Railway.    Considerable  information  has 

was  chosen  as  a  station  for  German  and  Eng-  been  derived  from  the  surveys  respecting  tbe 

lish  observatories  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  character  of  tbe  country,  the  distribution  of 

has  consequently  been  very  thoroughly  ex-  forests,  the  mineral  deposits,  and  the  limits  of 

plored.     It  is  volcanic  in  its  character,  and  the  great  river-basins, 

has  a  harsh  and  stormy  climate.    Bemarkable  The  survey  of  the  Adirondack  region,  wbicb 

basaltic  columns,  which  had  been  noticed  by  was  ordered  by  the  State  government  of  Isew 

Captain  Cook,  were  examined.    The  number  York,  has  been  reported  to  the  Legislatare  by 

of  vegetable  species  found  was  160;  among  Mr.  Colvin  Yerplanck.    The  surveyors  have 

them  18  were  phanogamons  plants.    Woody  made  a  much  more  exact  triangulation  of  tbat 

vegetation  was  totally  wanting.     The  cele-  tract  than  had  previously  been  attempted.  One 

brated  Kerguelen  cabbage  abounds  in  the  low-  important  conclusion  of  the  report  is,  that  most 

lands.    A  range  of  snow-capped  mountains,  the  of  this  region  is  not  adapted  to  cultivation,  and 

^  highest  of  which  is  Mount  Boss,  with  6,000  that  the  best  uses  to  which  the  State  can  put 

feet  altitude,  traverses  the  island  from  north-  it  are  its  reservation  for  a  State  park,  and  sncb 

west  to  southeast    Sea-elephants  are  numer-  an  aggregation  of  its  abundant  water-courses 

ous ;  a  small  variety  of  duck  is  abundant ;  as  to  form  a  reservoir  sufficient  to  supply  tbe 

but  no  land  animals  were  found.    The  island  Hudson  Biver  and  its  upper  affluents  wiUi  a 

is  visited  by  American  captains,  who  cruise  plenty  of  water  even  in  the  seasons  of  greats 

for  whales  (which  abound  in  its  immediate  drought. 

vicinity),  and  who  kill  sea-elephants  upon  the  From  the  labors  of  the  United  States  Coaat 

beach.    »  Survey  it  appears  that  the  Jersey  Flats  are  in- 

The  enterprising  Italian  traveler.  Dr.  Becca^  creasing  in  area,  and  that  the  tidal  deposits  are 

ria,  has  been  engaged  in  exploring  Ejindari,  a  made  upon  the  shores,  and  not^  as  formerly,  on 

strange  region  of  southeast  Celebes.    He  was  the  extended  surface. 

subject  to  constant  dangers  from  hostile  inhab-  The  geological  survey  of  Ohio,  by  Dr.  New- 

itants  and  treacherous  servants.    The  results  berry  and  others,  begun  in  1869,  and  to  which 

of  his  physical  and  ethnologic  observations  reference  has  been  made  in  preceding  volumes 

are  interesting ;  and  several  of  the  phmts  and  of  the  Ahnxtal  CYOLOPiEDiA,  has  been  carried 

animals  which  he  met  with  are  new  to  science,  out  with  great  thoroughness.    One  of  the  re- 

The  Dutch  Geographical  Society  have  con-  suits  of  their  labor  was  first  to  make  known 

duded  to  send  out  an  expedition  for  the  ex-  the  valuable  Hocking  Valley  or  Straitsville  coal, 

ploration  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  now  enters  largely  into  commerce.   Tbe 

The  river  Jambi  flows  through  an  unknown  able  papers  of  Mr.  Edward  Eing,  in  Scrtbiur's 

country,  which  is  believed  to  be  very  fruitful.  Monthly  MagcMiTu^  on  the   *^  Great  South," 

Parts  of  Palembang^  also,  and  the  district  of  combine  with  very  vivid  descriptions  of  life  in 

Korintji,  remain  still  to  be  explored.  the  South  a  large  amount  of  important  geo- 

In  NoBTH  Ahebioa,  in  an  exploration  of  the  graphical  knowledge  of  the  Soutnem  States. 

northern  coast  of  Alaaka,  Mr.  Dall  discovered  Very  interesting  papers   on   the   descriptive 

a  glacier,  three  or  four  miles  wide  and  twenty  geography  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  also 

to  thirty  in  length.    He  computed  the  altitude  appeared  during  the  year  in  Harper**  MontJily 

of  Mount  Elias,  whioh  he  estimates  at  over  and  in  AppUtaniP  Journal.    Some  of  the  arti- 

19,000  feet.  des  in  the  last-named  periodical  on  these  sab- 

A  committee  of  Icelanders  were  sent  out  jects  have  been  unsurpassed  in  interest 

from  the  Wisconrin  colony  to  examine  the  Western  Kansas,  Western   l^ebraska,  and 

Territory  of  Alaska,  with  a  view  to  the  estab-  portions  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  have  been 

lishment  of  a  colony  of  their  countrymen  subjected  to  a  devastating  visitation.    Swarms 

there.    Jon  Olafsson,  the  leader  of  the  com-  of  locusts  overspread  many  counties,  sweeping 

pany,  reported  that  Aodiak  and  Cook^s  Inlet  off  the  vegetation,  and  leaving  a  large  part  of 

are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  settiement.  the  population  without  food. 

The  waters  they  found  swarming  witli  salmon.  Prof.  Buckley,  State  geologist  of  Texas,  re- 

and  the  temperature  and  productions  such  as  ports  that  the  State  contains  deposits  of  iron 

would  render  loelandera  happy  and  contented,  and  coal  vastiy  greater  than  had  been  supposed. 
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Salt  and  gjpsiiiii  mines,  and  oopper-ores,  in  dred  feet,  or  sometimes  perched  npon  the  walls 

many  places,  have  also  been  fonnd.  of  canons  in  positions  which  were  onlj  ap- 

The  sorrej  of  the  Western  Territories,  bj  proachable   bj   dangerous    climbing.     These 

order  of  the  War  Department,  under  the  direc-  dwellings  were  often  remote.from  water,  some- 

tion  of  Lieutenant  G.  M.  Wheeler,  has  for  its  times  twenty  miles  away. 

object  the  mapping  of  the  entire  Territorial  The  chemist  of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Loew, 

regions.    When  completed,  this  survey,  with  analyzed  the  waters  of  all  the  thermal  and 

the  Ooast  and  Lake  Surveys,  will  embrace  the  mineral  springs  which  were  discovered  during 

whole  surface  of  the  coantry.    This  last  year  the  surveys. 

there  have  been  nine  parties  in  the  field,  and  The  maps  which  are  being  made  from  the 

their  labors  extended  over  portions  of  Utah,  late  surveys  are  on  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an 

Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  inch  to  a  mile.    The  atlas,  when  finished,  will 

A  nomber  of  civilians,  distinguished  for  their  contain  maps  of  the  entire  section  of  the  ooun- 

attainments  in  physical  science,  have  been  at-  try  west  of  the  100th  meridian.    The  surveys 

tached  to  these  ex^oring  parties.     Among  will  take  several  years  yet  to  complete.    The 

them  were  Dr.  H.  0.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  A.,  a  geolo-  whole  region  is  divided  into  rectangles  of  about 

gist  of  note,  whose  departure  in  the  middle  of  18,000  square  miles  each;  and  each  map  repre- 

the  season  left  Prof.  Oope  in  charge  of  the  sents  one  of  these  divisions, 

geological  observations ;  Dr.  Rothrook,  an  ex-  The   surveys   conducted   by  Prof.   J.  W. 

peneneed  botanist ;  Mr.  U.  0.  Henshaw,  who  Powell,  under  the  control  of  the  Smithsonian 

assisted  Dr.  Yarrow ;  M.  S.  Severance,  etli-  Institution,  were  placed  by  the  action  of  the 

nologist;  and  Dr.  Loew,  an  able  analytical  last  Congress  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 

chemist    A  pass  over  the  main  range,  inferior  ment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  plan  of  the  sur- 

only  to  tiie  Gooohetope  and  Tennessee  Passes,  vey  has  been  reorganized,  so  that  it  and  the 

▼as  discovered    in  Colorado  by  Lieutenant  geological  and  geographical  survey  of  the  Ter- 

Marshall.    The  limits  of  the  Block,  or  San  ritories,  conducted  for  the  department  for  some 

Francisco  Forest,  were  approximately  deter-  years  past  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  will  mutually  aid 

mined.    It  appears  from  the  survey  that  this  and  supplement  one  another.    The  latter  is 

ia  the  largest  forest  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  called  the  First  Division  and  the  former  the 

extending  from  longitude  107°  to  114°  west,  Second  Division  of  the  United  States  Greologi- 

and  varying  in  width  from  thirty-  to  one  hun-  cal  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories. 

dred  miles.  The  two  companies  have  been  working  this 

The  detailed  portions  of  the  survey  were  last  year  in  neighboring  Territories — Mr.  Hay- 

flOQth  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  which  lie  mostly  den's  in  Ck>lorado  and  Mr.  Powell's  in  Utah. 

within  the  boandaries  of  New  Mexico.    The  The  Hayden  expedition  in  1878  was  divided 

operations  for  1874  extended  over  the  Arkan-  into  three  sections,  to  each  of  which  was  aa- 

Baa,  Cimarron,  Mora  Peoos,  the  Rio  Grande,  signed  a  strip  of  country  sixty  miles  wide, 

and  San  Juan  basuis,  comprising  an  area  of  which  corresponded  to  the  three  sections  of 

3^,000  square  miles.    The  labors  of  the  scien-  the  Territory,  the  Middle  Park,  the  South  Parkf 

tiita  we  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  large  and  the  San  Luis  Park.     The  three  parties 

numbers  of  fosails,  many  of  which  were  types  made  the  secondary  survej,  while  the  great 

Tet  strange  to  science.    In  the  valley  of  the  primary  triangulations  from   the  prominent 

Rio  Grande,  below  the  Pecoris  Mountains,  summits  upon  which  their  calculations  were 

were  found  the  skeletons  of  mastodons  belong-  based  were  made  independently,  under  the  di- 

mg  to  speeies  not  occurring  in  the  Eastern  rection  of  J.  T.  Gardner. 

States,  and  the  remains  of  protomorphic  camels  The  expedition  set  out  from  Denver  on  the 

and  horses,  and  animals  of  the  Equine  family,  15th  of  July,  1874.    It  was  composed  of  sixty 

which  must  have  once  inhabited  this  region  in  men,  and  was  divided  into  eight  parties,  three 

droves.    A  singular  variety  of  deer,  which  did  of  which  carried  on  the  secondary  surveying 

not  shed  its  horns, '  was  discovered.    In  the  and  mapping  work.    During  1874  they  have 

northern  part  of  the  Zandia  Mountains  of  New  completed  the  triangulation  of  Central  Oolora- 

^(ezioo,  Prof.  Oope  foimd  the  fossils  of  about  do,  and  have  surveyed  westward  as  far  as  the 

one  hundred  vertebrate  species,  two-thirds  of  110th  meridian,  comprising  a  tract  of  about 

them  mammals,  and  a  large  proportion  new  to  18,000  square  miles  of  the  highest  land,  on  the 

science ;  they  represent  the  oldest  mammalian  average,  in  the  United  States.    In  the  San 

faona  of  America.     The  largest  species  be-  Juan  mining  country  over  fifty  mines  were  lo- 

longed  to  the  genus  Bathmodorif  resembling  cated.    Many  specimens  of  ores,  fossils,  and 

the  elephant  in  the  form  of  their  feet  and  legs,  relics  of  Indian  art,  were  forwarded  to  Wash- 

and  the  tapir  in  their  heads,  which  were  ington.    Among  the  most  interesting  disoov- 

^ed  with  powerful  tusks.    In  these  moun-  eries  were  the  ruins  of  the  towns  of  an  extinct 

^ns  the  remains  of  human  habitations  were  race  of  Indians,  and  remarkable  fortifications 

«mnd  in  rows  on  the  crests  of  lofty  rocky  up-  of  hewn  stone  and  mortar  among  the  cafions. 

Ittarals,  and  on  all  the  most  inaccessible  points  Peculiarly-glazed  pottery  also  was  found,  indi- 

<rf  the  bills.    They  were  frequently  found  in  eating,  together  with  the  stone  embankments 

led^  but  a  few  feet  wide,  and  looking  down  and  dwellings,  a  much  more  advanced  civiliza* 

on  one  or  both  sides  into  abysses  of  manj  hun-  tion  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  surviving 
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races  of  Indians.  Among  the  altitudes  meas-  pices,  handreds  or  thousands  of  feet  high,  be- 
ared were  those  of  Capitol  Peak,  18,800  feet;  tween  higher  and  lower  levels,  which  extend 
Mount  Daly,  18,700  feet,  a  peak  situate  near  sometimes  for  hundredsof  miles.  The  most  re- 
the  end  of  £lk  Range;  Snow  Mass,  18,785;  markable  are  the  Brown  Cliffs,  the  southern 
and  Sofris,  12,800.  Several  others,  among  boundary  of  the  plateau  which  is  deft  by  the 
which  are  Pyramid,  Gothic,  Maroon,  Castile,  Cafion  of  Desolation;  the  Azure  Cliffs,  the 
and  Italia,  range  between  12,000  and  18,500  edge  of  the  plateau  of  the  Gray  Cafion ;  and 
feet.  Prof.  Hayden^s  expedition  was  divided  the  Orange  Cliffs,  a  broken  escarpment,  which 
into  seven  parties.  A  photographic  party,  un-  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  la  SaI 
der  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jackson,  obtained  more  across  the  Grand  and  Green  Rivers,  and  then 
than  two  thousand  negatives  of  the  scenery  and  turns  its  direction  toward  the  southwest,  ron- 
products  of  the  Yellowstone  region.  In  the  ning  parallel  to  the  Colorado  for  fifty  miles, 
hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  the  Elk  Monn-  and  again  changing  its  course  to  the  south- 
tains,  the  peaks  range  from  12,000  to  14,700  east,  ends  in  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  height,  and  wear  a  constant  covering  miles  from  where  it  started.  At  the  point 
of  snow  and  ice.  They  are  composed  of  gran-  where  the  Grand  and  Green  Rivers  flow  to- 
ite  and  sedimentary  rock.  The  mountains  gether  to  form  the  Colorado,  the  Sierra  la  8al 
abound  in  large  game,  elk,  antelopes,  deer,  and  rises  up  on  the  east,  and  on  the  other  three 
grizzly  bears.  sides  the  perpendicular  barrier  of  the  Orange 

The  expedition  under  Mr.  Powell  has  been  Clifb  looms  up  to  a  dizzy  height.  "  On  e?erj 
engaged  in  surveying  the  central  and  north-  side  a  fa^e  of  storm-carved  rocks  is  present- 
eastern  parts  of  Ut^.  The  positions  of  the  ed.  The  Indian  name  for  this  basin  is  Turn- 
more  important  deposits  of  metals  have  been  pin  vm^neir  ttt-toeop,  the  land  of  standing 
determined.  Extensive  beds  of  coal  have  been  rocks.  Bnttes,  towers,  pinnacles,  thousands 
'discovered.  In  this  region  idso  ruined  towns  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  strange  forms  of 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  discovered  in  rock,  naked  rock  of  many  different  colors,  are 
considerable  numbers,  in  which  were  found  here  seen ;  so  that  before  we  had  learned  the 
liieroglyphical  writings  and  ancient  stone  im-  Indian  name  we  thought  of  calling  it  the  Stone 
plements*  Forest  or  Painted  Stone  Forest;  and  these 

Other  similar  ruins  were  discovered  by  Gen-  rocks  are  not  fragments  or  piles  of  irregnlar 
«ral  James  H.  Simpson,  on  the  Rio  Chaco,  in  masses,  but  standing  forms,  carved  by  the 
New  Mexico ;  thick  walls  of  sandstone,  with  rain-drops  from  the  solid  massive  beds.*' 
thin  plates  of  stone  introduced  between  the  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  who  has  visited  the  ex- 
blocks.  The  bases  of  the  doors  and  windows  treme  West  annually  for  some  years  past,  for 
were  slabs  of  stone  and  wood.  The  ground-  the  purpose  of  coUectinggeologioal and pale- 
iloors  are  divided  off  into  narrow  compart-  ontological  specimens  for  Tale  Ckillege,  has  ex- 
ments,  with  low  communicating  openings,  often  plored  this  last  season  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dako- 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  square.  Some  ta.  The  remains  which  he  met  with  were 
of  these  walls  are  four  stories  high.  One  of  those  of  tropical  animals  belonging  to  the  Mio- 
them  is  seven  hundred  feet  in  circumference  in  cene  era,  some  of  them  entiiioly  new  species, 
the  interior  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  while  including  the  hipparion  and  many  other  genera 
the  scattered  fragments  around  the  base  indi-  of  the  Equine  family.  Later  in  the  season,  with 
oate  a  much  greater  original  altitude.  a  few  daring  and  courageous  companions,  he 

The  cafions  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  which  visited  and  explored  the  fossil  district  in  the 

have  been  described  by  M(gor  J.  W.  JPowell,  Black  Hilla  region,  and  at  great  riak  unearthed 

have  been  well  explored  during  the  surveys,  and  brought  to  Omaha  many  tona  of  fossUs,  all 

Among  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Cataract  of  them  vertebrates,  and  the  larger  portion  of 

Canon,  below  the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  them  mammals  of  many  hitherto-unknown 

Green  Rivers ;  the  Glen  Cafion,  whose  walls  genera.    These  treasures,  so  bravely  won,  will 

are  the  bright-red  homogeneous  sandstone  of  make  the  paleontologioal  collections  of  Yale 

the  Triassio  age ;  the  Marble  Cafion,  extendmg  College  the  richest  in  the  world  in  fossil  verte- 

from  the  mouth  of  the  Paria  River  to  the  brates. 

mouth  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  whose  sides  are  The  long-projected  exploring  expedition  un- 
of  limestone,  and  near  the  foot  are  of  a  crystaJ-  der  the  command  of  General  Custer  went  over 
line  structure,  which  receives  a  beautiful  pol-  the  region  of  the  Black  Hills  during  the  snm- 
ish ;  white,  gray,  slate-color,  pink,  brown,  and  mer.  The  regiment,  consisting  of  700  men, 
saffron-colored  marbles  are  here  found,  carved  with  160  teamsters,  cooks,  and  civilians,  100 
and  fretted  by  the  waves  of  the  river  and  pol-  army-wagons,  and  650  horsea,  started  on  the 
ished  by  the  floods  of  sand  which  are  poured  march  from  Fort  Lincoln  on  the  2d  of  July, 
oyer  the  walls  during  the  seasons  of  showers.  Colonel  Ludlow  was  the  engineer  of  the  ex- 
giving  to  the  walls  of  the  cafions,  which  have  curnon ;  Prof.  Winchell  went  as  the  geologist, 
assumed  architectural  forms  on  a  giant  scale,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  to  study  the  paleontology  of 
an  appearance  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  regions  explored.  They  entered  the  moun* 
The  deepest  of  them  all  is  the  wondei?ul  Grand  tains  from  the  western  side,  passed  over  the 
Cafion.  Another  singular  feature  of  this  re-  eastern  and  southern  chains,  explored  a  con- 
gion  is  the  lines  of  bold,  often  vertical,  preci-  siderable  part  of  the  interior,  and  passed  oat 
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into  the  plains  upon  the  eastern  side.    Gjpsam  woods.    Dr.  Hilzinon  discovered  fish  living  In 

wsa  foond  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  varie-  hot-springs  whose  temperature  was  124°  Fahr. 
gatedmarble,  mascovite»  and  taloose  slate,  sait-        South  Amebic  a. — A  tele^aphio  cable  has 

able  for  whetstones,  oocnrred  in  sufficient  aban-  been  laid  between  Brazil  and  Europe,  over 

daoce,  as  well  as  iron-ore,  in  the  southeastern  which  the  first  message   was  sent  Jane  28, 

parts.    Gk>ld  was  reported  to  have  been  found  1874. 

at  varions  points  upon  the  surface,  and  veins  In  Peru  rich  saltpetre-mines  have  been  dis- 
of  gold-bearing  quartz,  it  was  said,  were  ob-  covered.  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson's  investiga- 
served  cropping  out  on  ^he  hill-sides.  General  tions  in  Peru  refute  the  current  notions  of 
Oaster  declares  that  he  has  seen  in  no  portion  Peruvian  history.  The  architect aral  and  art. 
of  the  United  States  richer  pasturage  or  purer  remains  in  Peru  he  ascribes  to  a  period  reach- 
water  than  in  this  region.  The  climate  of  the  ing  far  back  of  the  Incas.  Extensive  guano- 
hills  is  delightful ;  there  is  abundant  fine  tim-  deposits  have  been  found  upon  the  southern 
ber  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arable  soil  to  coast  of  Peru.  Thej  are  computed  to  contain 
sQstain  a  dense  population.  The  vegetation  about  seven  million  tons. 
indicated  an  uncommonly  well-irrigated  and  In  Patagonia  Messrs.  Moreno  and  Berg  have 
frnitfal  soil.  The  flora  is  the  richest  and  most  explored  the  Rio  Negro,  which  in  the  preoed- 
varied  of  any  section  east  of  Oalifornia.  After  ing  year  Colonel  Guerries  had  attempted  to 
ascending  the  Inyan  Karan,  a  prominent  peak  navigate,  when  his  boat  was  overturned  and 
in  Wyoming,  which  was  found  to  be  6,600  feet  one  of  his  companions  murdered  by  the  sav- 
in height,  they  crossed  a  remarkably  fertile  ages.  Colonel  Guerries  describes  the  country 
Talley,  to  which  the  name  Floral  Valley  was  between  the  island  ChoSlechel  and  the  Andes 
given ;  it  was  covered  with  flowers  of  exqui-  as  very  beautiful. 

site  colors  and  perfumes,  of  which  they  count-       M.   Pertuiset,    in   company   with  Captain 

ed  125  species,  some  of  them  entirely  new.  Maguin  and  Viscount  Bourgnet  da  Punta  Are* 

Harney's  Peak  was  found  to  be  the  summit-  nas,  from  an  exploration  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 

point  of  the  range,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  report  that  the  land  presents  interesting  geo- 

9,000  feet  above  tlie  sea-level.    The  centre  of  logical  features;  woods  are  infrequent,  and  the 

the  granite  formations  is  in  the  southern  and  trees  of  feeble  growth.    Luxurious  growths  of 

southeastern  portions.    The  expedition  occu-  grass  and  herbs  were  observed  everywhere; 

pied  two  months  in  their  explorations.    The  but  a  scanty  flora,  save  on  the  southern  shore 

whole  route  was  found  passable  for  the  wagon-  of  Useless  Bay,   where   ancient   forests  are 

train.  standing,  and  thickets  of  laurels  and  fuchsias, 

A  geyser-basin  has  been  discovered  in  the  and  clumps  of  cinerarias,  camellias,  and  other 

eastern  part  of  Montana,  twenty-five  miles  brilliant  flowers.    The  natives  they  found  very 

sontheast  of  Mount  Washbume,  which  is  re-  timid ;  they  wear  long  hair,  like  the  Patago- 

ported  to  be  larger  than  any  previously-ex-  nians;  their  food  consists  of  fish,  eggs,  wud- 

plored  basin,  and  to  contain  geysers  of  greater  ducks,  rats,  and  guanaoos,  which  they  kill  with 

foroe  and  size  than  any  before  known.    One  arrows ;  their  hue  is  a  brownish  white, 
of  the  geysers  is  said  to  cast  a  volume  of  water       Eubopb. — Hon.  John  M.  Francis,  late  minis- 

40  feet  in  diameter  to  a  height  of  500  feet !  ter  to  Greece,  testifies  to  a  marked  progress  in 

Mad-Toloanoes,  surpassing  those  of  the  Upper  that  country  within  the  last  generation.    At 

Yellowstone,  are  also  said  to  exist  at  this  place,  the  close  of  the  Greek  Revolation,  Athens  did 

The  remarkable  sterile  tracts  called  the  Bad  not  contain  1,000  souls,  while  now  it  has  over 
Unds,  which  lie  along  the  Yellowstone  and  50,000  inhabitants.  Its  architecture  will  bear 
Little  Missouri  Rivers,  are  described  by  General  comparison  with  that  of  any  city  of  its  size. 
Caster  as  having  an  average  width  of  fifteen  Other  places  are  rapidly  growing :  the  Piraaus, 
miles,  stretching  through  the  valleys  of  the  the  port  of  Athens,  has  a  population  of  12,000 
Hvers,  which  intersect  them  in  the  middle,  to  15,000;  Syra  has  25,000  inhabitants;  Pa- 
They  do  not  reach,  however,  to  the  banks  of  tras,  the  chief  depot  for  the  currant  trade, 
the  rivers,  whose  immediate  shores  are  oov-  with  a  population  of  80,000,  has  the  largest 
ered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber,  and,  in  foreign  commerce  of  any  Greek  town ;  Zante 
^ta,  with  rich  pasturage.  The  fertile  strip  has  20,000,  and  Corfu,  the  summer  residence 
Retimes  expands  to  the  width  of  miles.  The  of  the  court,  a  larger  population.  There  are 
Hne  which  divides  the  Bad  Lands  from  the  ad-  now  in  operation  fiourishing  banking,  insur- 
jvent  country  is  as  plain  as  the  shore  of  a  ance,  and  steamship  companies.  The  mercan- 
^eom.  In  some  places  exposed  veins  of  coal  tile  marine,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
are  visible.  These  Bad  Lands  extend  two  hun-  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Rall- 
ied miles.  Their  appearance  is  a  forbidding  roads  are  being  rapidly  constructed,  and  a 
landscape,  presenting  a  succession  of  hills  sep-  ship-canal  is  to  be  out  across  the  Isthmus  of 
arated  by  wide  gorges.  The  Yellowstone  Riv-  Corinth.  Great  attention  is  being  paid  to  im- 
er  is  foond  to  be  650  miles  in  length,  aud  navi-  proved  methods  of  agriculture,  a  matter  in 
gahle  for  850  miles.  which  the  country  has  always  been  backward. 

An  expedition  under  Captain  Jones,  which  Cotton  has  become  an  important  product,  and 

explored  the  Yellowstone  country,  found  the  5,500,000  pounds  are  annually  raised.     The 

Yellowstone  Lake  Basin  covered  witih  pine-  largest  exportations  are  of  Zante  currants, 
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olives,  wine,  and  the  mannfaotnres  of  silk  and  was  probably  the  branch  which  leaves  Hehoend 

cotton  yam.  at  the  Bend-e-Eohek ;  and  the  nte  of  the  oele- 

General  di  Oesnola  has  been  continaing  his  brated  city  of  Zara^j  is,  therefore,  according 
excavations  upon  the  island  of  •.Cyprus.  In  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  0.  Rawlinson,  to  be 
September  he  struck  the  site  of  ancient  Cu-  sought  among  the  ruins  in  the  neighborhood 
rium,  the  Greek  Euri,  where  he  unearthed  of  Sikoha,  while  Doshakh,  or  Jellelabad,  sop- 
numerous  inscriptions  and  remains  of  art.  posed  by  Einnier  to  be  Zaraig,  would  be  the 

From  the  new  surveys  of  the  island  of  Cor-  Qumein  of  the  Arabs, 
sica  several  of  the  charts  have  been  completed.  The  Rusnans  have  actively  pursued  ezplora- 
From  the  recent  triangulation  it  appears  that  tions  of  Northern  and  Oentral  Asia,  as  well 
the  highest  point  upon  the  island  is  not  Monte  beyond  as  within  their  own  borders. 
Rotondo,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  Monte  M.  A.  Charoschin  has  explored  the  sandy 
Ointo.    Recent  excavations  in  Rome  have  re-  plain  of  EizU-Eum,  which  stretches  between 
suited  in  the  unearthing  of  several  statues  of  the  lower  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus.    The  natiTes 
Carrara  marble  and  of  bronze,  of  extraordinary  affirm  that  the  sands  are  drifting  year  by  year 
beauty.    One  of  these,  a  Venus,  in  marble,  is  to  the  south,  and  threaten  to  cover  the  north- 
thought  to  surpass  in  beauty  that  of  the  MedicL  western  part  of  Bokhara,  as  far  as  Zarafishan. 
They  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  The  railway  to  be  constructed  by  the  Bassian 
Emperor  Claudius.  Government  through  Siberia  will  take  a  circuit- 

AsiA. — The  explorations  in  Western  Asia  ous  route  by  the  way  of  Orenburg,  instead  of 

have  not  been  fruitless.  proceeding  direct  from'Nischnii  to  Troitsk. 

J.  A.  Paine,  of  the  American  Exploration  An  expedition,  dispatched  by  the  Imperial 
Committee,  pursued  with  assiduity  his  research-  Russian  Geographical  Society,  under  the  man- 
es east  of  the  Jordan,  and  succeeded,  probably,  agement  of  Colonel  Tillo,  for  the  purpose  of 
in  identifying  Mount  Pisgah ;  and  in  a  careful  taking  a  series  of  levels  between  the  Aral  and 
exploration  of  the  land  of  Gilead  he  came  up-  Caspian  Seas,  returned  to  Orenburg  in  Novem- 
on  indications  which,  in  his  view,  establish  the  ber.  Their  computations  make  &e  level  of 
site  of  Mount  Gilead.  He  discovered  ruins,  sup-  the  Sea  of  Aral  260  feet  above  the  Metevi 
posed  to  be  those  of  the  to¥m  of  Gaza,  and  Eooltook  Bay  of  the  Caspian,  or  165  feet  above 
determined  the  sites  of  various  scriptural  spots,  the  ocean-level. 

The  geology  of  the  land  of  Moab  has  been  M.  Sohamshorst,  during  the  Russian  expedi- 

searchingly  examined  by  Dr.  Tristram.  tion  under  Eaulbar  to  Eashgar,  succeeded  in  de- 

The  explorer  of  the  English  Palestine  Fund,  termining  thirteen  new  astronomical  positions. 

M.  Clement  Ganneau,  discovered  significant  He-  During  the  stay  of  the  Russian  troops  in 

brew  inscriptions  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  Ehiva,  partial  investigations  were  made  of  the 

Maudsley,  an  English  explorer,  disinterred  lower  Amn-Daria  and  its  delta.     The  Russian 

antique  baths,  an  interesting  ancient  lime-kiln,  Grovemment  dispatched  an  expedition,  under 

and  mosaic  pavements,  upon  Mount  Zion.  Colonel  Stoletew,  to  explore  ue  beds  of  the 

One  of  Dr.  Beke's  latest  investigations  was  Oxus  and  complete  the  work  left  undone. 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  They  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Aral  Sea 
real  site  of  Mount  Sinai.  He  believed,  and  for  in  July,  1874^  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
many  plausible  reasons,  that  he  had  discovered  complete  geodetic,  botanical,  zoolo^cal,  mete- 
its  real  location  many  miles  distant  from  that  orological,  and  ethnographical  researches.  At 
assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  other  Orien*  the  same  time  a  corps  of  observers,  organized 
tal  scholars  and  explorers.  The  qnestion  is  one  by  the  Society  of  Naturalists,  was  to  make  re- 
of  great  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  searches  into  the  natural  history  of  the  Sea  of 
yet  satisfactorily  settled.  Aral,  taking  in,  in  its  operations,  only  part  of 

The  German  Exploring  Expedition  in  ancient  the  territory  traversed  by  the  other  expedition. 

Phoenicia,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.Sepp,exca-  M.  N.  M.  Prjewdlski,  under  the  auspices  .of 

vated  the  Christian  cathedral  at  Tyre,  discov-  the  Imperial  Russian  Geogre^hical  Society,  ac- 

ering  the  tomb  of  Barbarossa  and  the  remains  complished  a  remarkable  journey  into  the  in- 

of  early  paintings,  episcopal  robes,  and  gold  terior  of  Central  Asia,  making  his  way  through 

and  silver  ornaments.    The  pagan  temple  of  Eoko-Nor  and  Northern  Thibet  as  far  as  the 

Melkart  was  also  uncovered.  upper  course  of  the  Yang-tse-Eiang,  between 

Lieutenant  Condor,  of  the  English  Palestine  September,  1872,  and  June,  1678.  TheEoko- 
Survey  Expedition,  has  reported  the  discovery  Nor,  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  he 
of  important  ruins  in  the  hill-country  of  Judea.  found  to  be  a  beautiful  lake ;  and  the  neighbor- 
By  the  observations  made  during  the  progress  ing  steppes  form  a  rich  grazing  country.  Ten 
of  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid^s  commission  of  ar-  new  kinds  of  birds  were  noticed.  In  the  south 
bitration  to  Seistan,  in  Persia,  it  appears  that  of  the  chain  Burkhan-Buda,  which  forms  the 
there  anciently  existed  a  great  canal,  whose  boundary  of  the  cold  or  high  land  of  Northern 
name  was  Jai-Gershasp,  extending  fifty  or  sixty  Thibet,  lies  an  immense  plateau,  at  an  altitude 
miles  through  the  desert  to  the  south  westward  of  over  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  the 
from  Roodb4r,  watering  the  ancient  capital  Thibetan  mountains  he  found  everywhere  great 
Ram-Sheheristan,  the  Greek  Agriaspe.  The  herdsof  yaks,  gazelles,  antelopes,  orongos,  and 
other  canal,  which  watered  the  town  of  Zaranj,  ados  of  new  varieties,  and  mountain-sheep  in 
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lierda  of  many  hundreds.    In  Eanqo,  Koko-  nins  parallel  with  them,  is  the  same.    The  ba- 

Xor,  and  Tsaidam,  dwell  foar  distinct  races —  sins  of  Kashgar  and  Tarkand  consist  chieflj  of 

Chinese,  Mongols,  Tangtlts,  and  DaldCls.    The  ohalk  formations. 

latter  are  a  peonliar  race,  who  approach  more  H.  Fritsche  made  a  jomnej  in  the  summer 

near! J  to  the  Mongols  than  to  the  Chinese  in  of  1878  from  Peking  to  St.  Petersburg,  through 

their  character,  and  speak  a  language  which  is  East  Mongolia  and  by  the  way  of  Irkutsk  and 

aaid  to  be  a  hybrid  between  their  two  tongues.  Barnaul,  upon  which  he  established  the  geo- 

The  tribe  of  Mongols  is  the  moat  degraded  and  graphical  position  and  level  of  fifty-nine  places, 

repabive  oflSihoot  of  the  race.    The  Tangftts  The  mountains  are  nowhere  over  ei^t  thou- 

recaUed  to  the  traveler  the  European  Gypsies,  sand  feet  in  height    Dolo-Nor,  the  principal 

by  their  thieviah  dispositions  and  other  oharao-  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Mongolia,  is  a 

(eristics.  place  of  80,000  inhabitants. 

The  dipiomatio  mission  of  Douglass  Forsyth  Lieutenant  Frangois  Gamier,  in  the  explora* 
from  the  Indian  Government  to  the  court  of  tion  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  found  a  portion 
Kashgar  afforded  s  favorable  opportunity  to  of  the  Yang^tae-Kiang  River  flowing  under- 
obtain  geographical  information  of  the  vast  re-  ground.  This  phenomenon  he  discovered  to 
gion  between  Tarkand  and  Samareand  in  one  be  so  common  in  that  country,  that  he  was  led 
direction  and  Kashgar  and  Ohina  Proper  in  the  to  suppose  that  the  parts  of  the  rivers  which 
other.  In  company  with  Forsyth  were  Dr.  are  lost  in  the  earth  are  as  great  as  the  visible 
Stoliczka,  who  gave  his  life  aa  an  offering  to  parts.  Great  streams  come  flooding  out  of  the 
science  before  their  return,  Oolonel  Warburton,  sides  of  mountains,  and  again  sink  into  chasma, 
lieutenant-Oolonel  T.  £.  Gordon,  and  Oaptains  to  reappear  at  some  distant  point. 
Trotter  and  Biddulph.  The  great  gain  of  the  ex-  Baron  Richthofen  accomplished  a  suocessfiil 
pedition  consists  in  the  trigonometrical  meaa-  journey  in  1871-72  fh>m  Peking,  through  the 
urements  taken  on  the  route,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Sze-Kuen,  and 
great  Indian  system  of  triangulation  was  car-  made  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
ried  up  to  meet  the  Russian  triangulations,  so  the  geography,  natural  productions,  agricult- 
that  the  two  systems  now  lap  by  about  fifty  ure,  and  trade  of  the  regions  visited.  His  re- 
miles.  Departing  from  India  September  19,  port  affords  interesting  information  concerning 
1873,  they  reached  Kashgar  on  the  9th  of  De-  the  coal-mines  of  Ohaitang,  on  the  high-road 
eember.  On  the  21st  of  May  a  party  detached  between  Singan-fd  and  Ohing-tu-fu,  on  the  re- 
by  Forsyth,  in  which  were  Oaptains  Trotter  markable  beds  of  rich  loam  which  coat  the  soil 
and  Biddulph  and  Dr.  Stoliczka,  under  the  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Ohina,  and 
leadership  of  Oolonel  Warburton,  departed  from  which  are  the  cause  of  the  great  fertility  which 
Yengihissar  for  the  western  mountains.  They  supports  its  enormous  population.  Baron  Richt- 
reached  Kila  Pandsha,  in  Waklum,  on  the  18th  hofen's  theory  of  this  formation  is  that  the  flne 
of  April.  The  Emir  of  Kashgar  did  his  utmost  dust  of  decomposing  rocks  is  precipitated  over 
to  aid  the  expedition,  furnishing  them  with  the  surface  by  easterly,  rain-bringing  winds, 
attendants  and  yaks  and  horses.  Snow  fell  The  coal-fields  of  Ohina,  of  which  the  first 
daring  the  entire  passage,  and  they  were  twen-  mine  has  just  been  opened,  oover  an  area  of 
ty  days  in  deep  snow.  The  Pamir  they  found  400,000  square  miles.  There  are  also  unlim- 
to  oonsist  of  a  number  of  upland  valleys  in-  ited  supplies  of  iron  in  the  empire, 
stead  of  one  great  level  steppe.  The  water-  ArmoA. — ^The  discoveries  of  George  Schwein- 
shed  between  East  and  West  Toorkistan,  or  the  furth  gave  the  chief  impulse  to  the  formation 
basins  of  the  Lap  and  Aral  Seas,  is  not  Pamir,  of  the  German  African  Society.  Schwein- 
as  has  been  supposed,  but  the  Kyzilyart  Pla-  furth's  travels  hare  been  published  within  the 
teau,  whioh  lies  in  the  east-northeast,  and  has  past  year ;  English  and  French  translations 
a  much  inferior  elevation.  It  appears  that  the  have  also  been  issued,  and  they  have  been  re- 
entire  way  between  Khokand  and  India  lies  in  printed  in  this  country.  When  he  passed  out 
the  domains  of  the  Emirs  of  Kashgar  and  Oa-  of  the  Nile  Basin,  and,  on  reaching  the  Mbmole, 
baL  Wakhan,  it  appears,  contains  not  more  entered  the  land  of  the  Nyam-Kyams,  he  found 
than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  poor  in  condition  a  territory  exhibiting  a  great  resemblance  in 
bat  of  an  independent  nature.  On  the  return  its  fauna  and  flora  to  the  west  coast.  In  the 
of  the  expedition  the  geologist.  Dr.  Stoliczka,  inhabitants,  also,  he  remarked  striking  race- 
died  while  crossing  the  Sasser  I^ass.  The-ob-  affinities  with  the  tribes  of  the  western  side. 
servationa  of  Dr.  Stoliczka,  made  during  the  The  discoveries  of  Schweinfhrth  have  been 
progress  of  the  Forsyth  embassy  to  Kashgar,  vigorously  followed  up  by  others  of  his  coun- 
demonstrated  that  the  Himalayas,  the  Kara-  trymen,  who  have  proved  themselves,  in  late 
komm,  and  the  Kuenlun,  are,  in  respect  to  years,  capable  of  the  most  perilous  and  daring 
their   geological   character,   entirely  distinct  explorations. 

from  one  another.    The  Eocene  formations  of  An  expedition  left  Europe  in  June,  1878, 

the  first  end  at  Ladak,  on  the  Indus.    North  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Giissfeldt,  and  the 

of  that  river  are  found  no  later  rocks  than  the  military  command  of  Dr.  Lohde,  who,  on  ao- 

Triaasio ;  while  the  Kuenlun  consist  only  of  the  count  of  ill-health,  has  been  relieved  by  Mtyor 

earliest  primary  formations.    The  geological  von  Mechow,  to  follow  up  the  discoveries  of 

character  of  the  Singling-Ohian  ohidn,  which  Sohweinfurth  and  the  succeeding  German  ex- 
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plorers.    The  Berlin  African  Society  Lave  also  ter  of  the  moon,  the  nocturnal  orgies,  the  prac- 

sent  out  a  second  expedition,  under  the  man-  tices  of  wearing  ox-horns,  of  filing  their  teeth 

agement  of  Captain  von  Homejer,  which  is  to  to  a  point,  and  of  wearing  their  hair  in  many 

proceed  to  Canandge,  on  the  border  of  Angola,  braids,  the  chieftains'  robes  of  leopard-furs, 

and  thence  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  and  the  red-staining  of  their  skins — ^all  tend  to 

capitsd  of  Mnata  Janivo.    In  March,  1874,  Dr.  strengthen  the  probability  of  the  conjecture  of 

Gtlssfeldt  followed  up  the  river  Loango  Luz,  or  Schweinfurth,  of  ethnological  affinities  between 

Ohilvango,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Luculla  the  Nyam-Nyams  and  the  western  nation  of 

and  the  Loango.    The  German  expedition  into  the  Fans. 

the  interior  will  start  probably  at  the  com-  The  expedition  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs  de- 
mencement  of  the  rainy  season  of  1875.  Prof,  parted  from  Siont,  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  17th 
Bastian,  setting  out  in  June,  1878,  spent  three  of  December,  1873,  with  the  object  of  peno- 
months  upon  the  Loango  coast,  searching  for  trating  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  oasis  of  Knfra, 
the  most  favorable  point  of  departure  for  the  which  is  only  known  by  rumor,  and  is  reported 
German  expedition  from  the  west  coast.  Upon  to  be  a  large  and  fertile  region  lying  in  the 
his  return  he  published  an  interesting  acoount  very  heart  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Accompany- 
of  his  observations.  The  territoiy  is  divided  ing  Rohl&  were  three  noted  men  of  science, 
into  four  kingdoms,  Angoy,  Kakongo,  Little  Profs.  Jordan,  Zittel^  and  Ascherson.  The  ei- 
Loango,  and  Great  Loango ;  farther  inland  lies  pedition  was  provided  with  water-tanks  of 
the  forest  ooimtry,  MazOmba,  which  extends  galvanized  iron,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
as  far  as  the  mountains  which  separate  the  provisions  and  equinmente.  The  Eh^ve  se- 
coast  from  the  interior.  His  accounts  of  the  cured  their  safe  conauct  to  the  point  of  depart- 
dwarf  race,  Babongo  (the  Obongo  of  Du  ure,  and  provided  them  with  thirty-five  camels, 
Chaillu),  and  of  the  information  that  gorillas  hirmg  sixty-five  others  for  their  use  for  three 
are  found  upon  the  coast,  are  matters  of  in-  montihs.  The  company  consisted  of  ninety  men, 
terest.  Dr.  Lenz  set  out  independently  to  ex-  all  told.  On  the  21  st  of  December  they,  hav- 
plore  a  portion  of  unknown  AfHoa,  intending  ing  filled  their  tanks  with  fresh  water  and 
to  trace  the  course  of  the  Gabun  and  Ogowai  provided  themselves  with  meat  and  fodder, 
Rivers.  The  Okanda,  the  northern  tributary  commenced  their  march  westward  into  the 
of  the  Ogowai,  has  been  traced  some  distance  desert.  The  first  plateau  gradually  rose  in 
higher  up  by  the  French  Marquises  de  Oom-  height  until  it  was  1,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
piSgne  and  Marche.  They  passed  through  the  level,  about  150  miles  out ;  and  then  it  de- 
country  of  the  Okatas,  who  live  poorly,  and  dined  again.  There  was  no  vegetation  except 
sustain  themselves  chiefly  upon  a  sweetish,  scattered  bunches  of  dry,  tough  grass.  On  the 
doughy,  wild  fruit  abounding  in  the  forests,  sixth  day  they  came  to  the  brink  of  a  rocky 
and  traffic  in  slaves.  They  passed  afterward  wall,  800  feet  in  height,  overlooking  a  level, 
through  the  land  of  the  Aphigis,  a  gentle,  in-  sandy  plain,  with  no  signs  of  vegetation.  Two 
dnstrious  people,  who  cultivate  the  soil  and  days'  journey  farther  brought  them  to  the 
collect  honey  and  caoutchouc.  A  rapacious  oasisofFarafrah,  where  they  found  a  wretched 
tribe,  the  Oszebas,  prevented  their  pursuing  population  of  about  400,  composed  of  the  fa- 
the  journey  to  some  large  lakes,  of  which  they  natical  sect  of  the  Senoosee.  Beyond  the  oasis 
heard  many  reports.  is  another  sharp  declivity  which  was  foimd 
Bayard  Taylor,  in  a  visit  to  Egypt  in  the  be-  like  the  first  to  belong  to  the  earliest  Eocene 
ginning  of  1874,  saw  at  Cairo  two  specimens  period.  On  the  way  onward  to  the  larger 
of  the  pigmies  which  Schweinfurth  had  met  oasis  of  Dakhel,  they  passed  for  three  dajs 
with  in  the  country  of  the  Nyam-Nyams.  through  a  dismal  waste,  absolutely  void  of 
Their  country,  called  Naam  or  Takkatikiit,  lies  vegetation,  over  a  broad  road  of  pebbles,  which 
below  the  equator,  beyond  that  of  the  latter,  seemed  as  though  made  by  art,  with  sand-hills 
It  is  described  as  a  table-land,  covered  with  from  150  to  250  feet  in  height  on  both  sides 
low,  dense  thickets,  in  which  the  pigmies  take  of  them.  The  way  ascended  to  the  hard,  bare 
refuge.  They  are  said  to  prove  no  despicable  plateau,  and  then  led  down  again,  until  in  a 
foe  to  the  neighboring  negroes.  Schweinfurth  couple  of  days  they  passed  through  a  remark- 
designates  them  under  the  name  of  Akka.  able  labyrinth  of  fantastically-shaped,  detached 
They  appear  probably  in  the  Abongos  of  Du  limestone  rocks,  and  between  two  rockj 
Ohailln  again ;  and  the  name  itself  is  detected  chasms,  the  walls  of  one  of  which  were  1,500 
in  the  Bakka-bakka  pigmy  tribe,  which  Bastian  feet  high.  The  oasis  of  Dakhel  lay  two  hoors' 
observed  on  the  Loango  coast,  and  which  was  march  beyond.  The  Egyptian  governor  gave 
known  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  last  century,  them  an  honorable  reception.  The  oasis,  con- 
It  is  possible  that,  as  Schweinfurth  supposes,  taining  1,700  inhabitants,  according  to  Prof. 
commercial  relations  exist  between  the  west  Ascherson,  could  support  ten  times  as  many, 
coast  and  the  Nyam-Nyams,  and  that  their  Theancient  Egyptians  cultivated  the  whole  area, 
King  Munoa  draws  a  tribute  of  salt  from  the  and  ruins  of  their  temples  and  dwellings  stand 
coast-lands.  Schweinfurth  found  no  salt  in  the  on  places  which  are  now  barren.  The  gardens 
country  traversed  by  him.  Their  cannibaJistio  produce  olives,  grapes,  apricots,  and  mulber- 
habits,  the  coffee-brown  hue  of  their  skins,  the  ries,  as  well  as  dates  and  oranges.  Wherever 
monthly  festival  with  dances  in  the  fijrst-quar-  the  stratum  of  ohalk  which  underlies  the  oasis 
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is  bored  tbrongb,  water  rises  to  the  surface  wrote,  "will  make  me  give  up  mj  work  in 
in  large  quantity  and  of  good  qnatity.  The  despair.''  The  remains  of  Dr.  Livingstone  were 
travelers  fonnd  no  trace  of  the  famed  dry  preserved  and  conveyed  to  Unyanyembe  and 
river-bed  in  the  desert.  Foor  days'  Jonmey  thence  to  England  in  charge  of  the  negro  Jacob 
beyond  the  oasts  they  reached  a  patch  of  grass  Wainwright,  whose  account  of  thejourney  has 
and  low  bushes,  which  they  took  for  the  sup-  been  published.  On  the  way  to  Unyanyembe 
posed  oasis  of  Zerzoora.  Two  days  farther  messengers  of  the  party  encountered  Lieu- 
outward  brought  them  to  an  impenetrable  arid  tenant  Cameron  with  supplies  for  the  relief 
waste  of  deep,  shifting  sand,  with  high  sand-  of  Livingstone.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  on  his 
hills  rising  at  intervals  as  far  as  they  could  expedition  from  Unyanyembe  to  Uj\ji,  pur- 
see  to  the  westward.  The  westernmost  point  sued  the  Stanley  route  as  far  as  Utakama,  and 
reached  was  in  latitude  21°  11'  north,  long!-  thence  took  a  new  course  more  to  the  north- 
lode  27^  40^  east.  They  moved  along  the  edge  ward.  Uj\}i  lies,  acccHrding  to  his  determin^- 
of  this  impassable  desert  toward  the  north,  tion,  in  latitude  4°  58'  b"  south,  longitude  80° 
traversing  many  long  strips  of  sand  which  4'  30''  east.  The  Tanganyika  Lake  he  found 
had  been  driven  from  the  main  body  by  the  to  be  276  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
wind.  The  thermometer  was  unexpectedly  lake  has  later  been  thoroughly  explored  by 
low,  standing  at  from  29°  to  23°  Fahr.  in  him.  Upon  its  western  side  he  found  the 
the  morning.  They  came  in  thirty-six  days  looked-for  outlet,  which  is  called  Lukuga. 
^m  their  departure  from  the  oasis  of  Dakhel  This,  he  believes,  flows  into  the  Lualaba.  The 
to  the  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  having  gone  Lualaba  itself,  the  Arabs  report,  flows  into  the 
over  a  course  of  500  miles.  Their  measure-  Congo,  and  not,  as  Livingtone  and  Stanley 
ments  proved  the  level  here  to  be  200  feet  be-  supposed,  into  the  Albert  N'yanza.  Lieutenant 
low  the  Mediterranean.  The  expedition  re-  Grandy  was  recalled  from  his  excursion  from 
turned  to  Cairo  on  the  15th  of  April,  having  the  west  coast  upon  the  tidmgs  of  the  death  of 
traveled  over  1,700  miles  in  the  desert.  Livingstone.    He  supposes  that  the  Congo  has 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  solicitous  two  main  branches,  the  southern  one  draining 

concerning  the  condition  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  Angola,  and  the  northern  one  being  probably 

whom  no  tidings  came  after  Stanley  parted  the  Lualaba.    Lieutenant  Grandy  received  good 

company  with  him,  commissioned  at  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  chiefs.   He  found 

times  Lieutenants  Cameron  and  Grandy  to  traces  of  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Congo, 

seek  him,  the  former  starting  f^om  the  east  side  and  describes  the  natives  as  indolent  and  civil- 

and  the  latter  from  the  west  side  of  the  conti-  ized,  fond  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  addicted  to 

nent.    Lieutenant  Cameron  proceeded  to  Uj\ji,  the  use  of  palm- wine.    The  Congo  is  described 

toward  the  close  of  1873,  after  meeting  the  as  one  of  the  grandest  rivers  in  the  world,  and 

messenger  dispatched  by  the  bearers  of  Liv-  navigable  110  miles  f^om  its  mouth, 

ingstone's  remains  to  carry  the  news  of  his  2iir.  Stanley  was  sent  out  by  the  proprietors 

death,  when  he  succeeded  in  recovering  the  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  London  TeU- 

diary  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  the  map  of  his  graph  conjointly  on  a  second  expedition,  to 

journey  to  Lake  Nyassa  in  1866.  communicate  for  the  column^t  of  those  papers 

The  last  journals  of  David  Livingstone  have  information  of  the  state  of  affairs  upon  the  east 

issued  from  the  press,  edited  by  Rev.  H.Waller,  coast  and  in  the  lake-region  of  Africa.    He 

augmented  by  statements  taken  by  the  editor  visited  Rufigi  and  ascended  the  river  to  Kisu. 

from  the  lips  of  his  two  negro  attendants,  Susi  He  reported  minute  information  concerning  the 

and  Chnmah.    These  journals  reveal  the  de-  course  of  the  Rufigi  and  the  commercial  capaci- 

termined  will  of  the  resolute  explorer  to  follow  ties  of  the  valley. 

out  the  purpose  with  which  his  life  had  become  The  difficulty  between  the  Khedive  and  the 

identified — ^the  discovery  of  the  Nile-sources.  Sultan  of  Darfour  has  ended  in  the  subjuga- 

lu  one  of  the  entries  in  the  journal  he  thus  tion  of  the  latter  country.    The  trust  which 

expressed  himself:   ^*  Mr.  Stanley  used  some  the  Khedive  reposed  in  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has 

very  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  my  going  been  transferred  to  Colonel  Gordon,  who  cher- 

home,  recruiting  my  strength,  getting  artificiid  ishes  in  combination  with  his  political  objects 

teeth,  and  then  returning  to  finish  my  task ;  plans  for  geographical  researches, 

but  my  judgment  said,  all  your  friends  will  wish  Dr.  Naohtigal,  one  of  the  most  fearless  and 

you  to  make  a  complete  work  of  the  explora-  indefatigible  of  African  travelers,  has  pursued, 

tion  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile' before  you  re-  since  1869,  a  series  of  journeys  in  East  Africa, 

turn."    He  heard  of  a  mound  west  of  Lake  through  the  principal  districts  of  the  eastern 

Bangweolo,  from  which  four  rivers  issued,  two  Sahara,  the  southern  parts  of  Baghirmi,  Bahr 

of  which,  flowing  north,  united  to  fonn  the  el  Gasai,  Fittri,  and  Waday,  lands  never  before 

Lualaba.    Toward  this  point  he  directed  his  visited  by  Europeans  who  returned  to  give  an 

last  jonmey.     His  strength  began  to  fail  from  account  of  their  discoveries.    His  latest  expe- 

the  recurrence  of  a  chronic  disease,  and  under  dition  to  Waday,  as  well  as  those  which  pre- 

the  extraordinary  difliculties  of  the  route  his  ceded  it,  affords  results  of  great  value  to  ge- 

vital  powers  broke  down.    When  no  longer  ographers.    Hearing  nothing  but  discourage- 

able  to  sit  on  his  donkey  he  had  himself  borne  ments  in  Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  with  the  fates  of 

onward  upon  a  litter.    ^*  Nothing  earthly,"  he  Dr.  Yogel  and  Moritz  von  Beurmann,  who 
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were  murdered  in  attempting  to  reach  Waday,  Of  a  number  of  expeditions  into  the  yast  nn- 
before  his  eyes,  he  neyertheless  set  forth  with  known  tract  between  the  colonies  of  South 
undaunted  courage,  bearing  presents  to  Sultan  and  West  Australia,  two  hare  succesafullj 
Omar  of  Bomon.  He  then  pressed  on  to  Fit-  crossed  the  country;  and  now  the  topography 
tri,  where  he  presented  himself  as  a  Christian  of  almost  the  entire  Australian  Continent  mar 
to  the  Sultan;  afterward  he  was  not  known  be  considered  pretty  clearly  known  to  the 
iir  his  true  character,  pushing  forward  so  rap-  world.  Ernest  Giles  made  an  attempt  in 
idly  that  he  could  not  be  recognized,  and  was  1872,  and  one  in  the  following  year.  Gosse, 
supposed  by  the  people  to  be  a  wealthy  liadji^  in  1878,  succeeded  in  penetrating  farther  up 
or  pilgrim.  He  approached  Abeschr,  the  capi-  the  country  than  had  Giles,  paasbig  through  a 
tal  of  Waday,  with  many  misgivings,  which  dry,  sandy  region,  in  which  were  found  abun-' 
were  enhanced  when  his  horses  and  fire-arms  dant  grass,  mulga  scrub,  and  spinifez  growths, 
were  taken  away  at  the  command  of  the  Sul-  The  first  successful  expedition  was  that  of 
tan.  He  met,  however,  with  a  friendly  recep-  Colonel  Warburton,  who  passed  overland  from 
tion  from  Sultan  All,  the  despotic  but  just  and  Adelaide  to  Perth.  Colonel  P.  Egerton  War- 
liberal  ruler,  who,  though  a  zealous  believer  of  burton  started  out  from  Alice  Springs  on  the 
the  fanatical  Moslem  sect  called  the  Senooteey  15th  of  April,  1878,  with  eamels.  The  jour- 
is  not  so  rigorous  in  the  exclusion  of  non*be-  ney  lasted  nine  months,  while  the  party  had 
lievers  as  his  predecessors.  Waday  is  inferior  taken  only  six  months*  supplies :  they  were 
to  Bomou  in  natural  advantages  and  civUiza-  obliged  to  eat  the  tough  flesh  of  the  camels, 
tion.  The  laws  are  of  the  severest  character,  and  suffered  frequently  from  thirst.  Before 
Theft  and  breaches  of  the  peace  are  punish-  reaching  the  colony  at  Gray  River,  they  were 
able  with  death ;  adulterers  are  executed  or  also  in  danger  of  starvation,  having  consumed 
maimed ;  cowardice  in  battle  is  ptmished  in  a  all  the  camels  except  two.  For  the  first  two 
barbarous  method.  The  inhabitants  are  bru-  hundred  miles  along  tho  MacDongal  range 
tal,  quarrelsome,  immoral,  and  drunken,  intoxi-  there  was  pasturage  and  water ;  but  the  eutire 
eating  themselves  daily  upon  a  brewed  drink  region  beyond  contained  nothing  save  spinifex 
called  melisM,  Their  dwellings  are  of  the  grass  and  sandy  ridges.  The  inhabitants  are 
rudest  description ;  their  domestic  vessels  are  exceedingly  shy,  and  live  without  artificial 
made  out  of  gourd-rinds.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  dwellings  or  clothing.  They  subsist  upon  the 
goats,  are  raised ;  but  milk  is  not  used  as  a  fiesh  of  the  wallabee,  the  only  animal  of  the 
drink.  The  brutal  violence  of  the  people  is  region,  and  the  blaclc^  hard  seeds  of  a  variety 
held  in  check  only  by  the  stringent  authority  of  acacia.  J.  Ross,  an  experienced  bush-ranger, 
of  the  present  ruler.  It  is  only  within  a  couple  was  sent  out  later  by  the  Australian  Govern- 
of  years  that  the  Arab  merchants  have  dared  ment  on  a  course  more  southerly  than  War- 
to  go  about  freely.  Dr.  NachtigaPs  intention  burton^s.  He  was  obliged  to  put  back,  from 
of  starting  immediately  for  Darfour  was  fhis-  the  failure  of  water.  The  character  of  the 
trated  by  the  death  of  Hassim,  the  Sultan  of  country  was  similar  to  that  passed  through 
that  country,  which  put  an  end  to  all  inter-  by  Warburton — an  undulating  table-land,  with 
communication  until  friendly  relations  were  grass-plauis,  mulga- woods,  and  scattering  sand- 
re&stablished  by  an  envoy  from  his  successor,  hills  of  considerable  size. 
Brahim,  a  son  of  Hassim.  Nachtigal  could  John  Forrest  set  out  from  Champion  Bay  in 
learn  nothing  of  the  fate  of  Vogel.  Beurmann  April,  1874,  intending  to  trace  the  Murchison 
had  been  slain  by  the  ruler  of  Eanem,  without  Kiver  to  its  source,  and  march  thence  for  the 
the  approval  of  Ali.  Leaving  Waday  on  the  telegraph-line  by  an  easterly  course.  He  had  in 
17th  of  January,  he  traveled  through  a  region  his  party  six  men  with  eighteen  horses.  They 
infested  by  the  predatory  MassaUt  tribe.  He  crossed  through  the  heart  of  the  unexplored 
found  the  eastern  parts  of  Darfour  as  arid  and  part  of  the  continent,  keeping  close  to  the 
sandy  as  the  western  side  is  fruitful.  All  the  25th  parallel,  south  latitude,  and  reached  the 
water  contained  in  the  broad  river-beds  lies  telegraph,  September  1st,  having  traveled  over 
many  feet  below  their  sandy  bottoms.  In  2,000  miles.  Most  of  the  country  traversed 
Fosher  he  found  a  welcome  any  thing  but  hos-  was  of  the  poorest  description ;  and  for  600 
pitable,  though  letters  from  the  Khedive  had  miles  the  travelers  had  to  force  their  way 
prepared  the  King  for  his  coming.  Journeys  through  a  spinifex  desert  scantily  supplied 
to  Kordofan  or  Dongola  are  seldom  made  from  with  water.  They  had  several  encounters  with 
here  in  the  dry  season.  He  left,  fortunately,  the  natives.  This  last  expedition  has  reduced 
a  short  time  before  the  marching  in  of  the  to  within  narrow  limits  the  still  unexplored 
Egyptian  troops ;  had  he  remain^  he  might  portion  of  Australia.  The  direct  route  to  Perth 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vindictive  rage  of  alone  remains  to  be  traversed  before  the  world 
the  superstitions  populace.  In  Dar  Hamr  there  possesses  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
are  no  wells,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  water-  inner  West  Australia, 
supply  for  three-quarters  of  the  year  be  gath-  GEORGIA.  The  annual  session  of  the  Leg- 
ered  during  the  rainy  season  in  ponds  and  islature  of  Georgia  began  on  the  14th  of  Jann* 
troughs,  and  stored  in  the  trunks  of  the  gigan-  ary  and  closed  on  the  26th  of  Febraary.  A^ 
tic  Adansonias.  On  the  10th  of  August  Dr.  resolution  was  introduced  on  the  first  day,iUQd 
Nachtigol  arrived  at  Kordofan.  subsequently  adopted,  providing  for  a  joint 
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of  the  forajgoing  pTeamble  and  rcBolotionB  to  the  schools  are  in  Aotnal  operation  in  126  connties. 

presidingofioaraof  each  of  the  Houses  of  Conmss,  fhe  net  amount  of  the  school-fiind  collected 

*ith  a  pequeat  that  the  same  be  hud  before  that  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  t,,^   adoption   of  the 

.  .  ^  :i  •  ii.  a  i  J  present  constitntion  to  December  1,  1873,  was 
An  amendment  WM  made  m  the  Senate  «id  I489  723.42.  The  amount  collected  since  that 
cononrred  m  by  the  House,  to  the  effect  that  j^^^  ^  $180,183.90,  and  the  amount  disbursed 
the  oivU-rights  biU  would  destroy  the  school-  |i69,071.84.  The  amount  of  poll-tax  assessed 
system  of  Georgia.  Mr.  De  Vaux,  of  the  Sen-  j^  ^^^^  ^^ioh,  by  an  act  approved  February 
ate,  made  the  following  protest,  which  was  28th,  is  retained  in  the  counties  for  school  pur- 
spread  upon  the  records  with  no  signature  but  ^^^  ,,  ngg^gSO,  of  which  $188,000  has  been 

'»'*o"^'i=  collected.    There  are  $860,000  of  school  bonds 

Ibth4  BonorabU  tht  8m<a*  qfth*  Stat*  o/Ototvia :  j^  jjj^  hg^jg  <,f  jjje  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 

hoIliS:  bT4rrbe«;?et'err'er±'t'hfvfe°w°I  i-terest  thereon  from  October  1,  1870,  to  Oc 
and  propositions  expressed  in  the  House  resolution,  tober  1,  1874,  is  claimed  by  the  School  Corn- 
protesting  against  tne  passage  by  the  national  Con*  missioner  to  be  dae  to  his  department. 
fress  of  the  United  BtaUs  of  the  bill  commonly  There  was  a  balance  in  the  State  Treasury 
nown  as  the  civil-rights  bill,  and  therefore  desire  ^n  the  Ist  of  January  of  $922,666.26,  and  the 
to  enter  this  our  solemn  protest  agamst  the  same,  tor  „^^„„^  ^^^^\„^a  a„J^„  ♦kl  wio,  «.««  *i  cc*; 
the  following  reasons,  to  wit :  ??1°??*  received  during  the  year  was  $1,895  - 

1.  Because^  so  long  as  Georgia  discriminates  be-  116.86,  making  the  total  resources  $2,817,723. 
tween  her  citizens  in  any  of  the  rights  mentioned  in  11.  The  total  disbursements  of  the  year  were 
said  civil-rights  bill,  she  does  not  afford  "the  $1814,494.28,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  oa 
amplestprotectionand  security"  to  all,  without  re-  ^j^  j  ^  ^  January,  1876,  of  $1,003,128.88. 
gard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi-  r^^  ;..,/'.«'- o^-  "  »Y  ^r  .,. 
f^4g^            '        *      ^  The  estimated  receipts  for  1876,  mdadmg  this 

2.  Because  we  hold  that  the  laws  of  Congress  of  surplus,  amount  to  $2,686,628.88 ;  expend!- 
the  United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  tbe  land,  tures,  $1,499,483 — which  will  leave  a  balance 
and  that  States  have  no  reserved  rights  by  which  ^t  the  end  of  the  year  of  $1,086,046.88.  The 
?lfs'o%Lro'?JLM.:i'S^7^;i'6rg?S;  "Po^ed  yal«eof  taxablepropertyfor  theye.r 
has  full  power  under  the  Constitution  to  |>ass  all  shows  an  increase  of  $80,000,000,  a  large  part 
necessary  laws  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  of  which  is  due  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  exempt- 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  ing  a  certain  amount  of  property  from  taxation. 

^^.■^jyi**^®'  J       *v     *  *        ^      A  '      'A  Making  due  allowance  for  this,  the  actual  in- 

8.  That  we  deny  the  statement  made  m  said  reso-  ^,^„„a  ?«  „aah1«.  •ix  (\r\t\  f\(\f\     tu«  a««^^  a^a  t 

lution,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  c^easd  is  nearly  $14,000,000.    The  funded  del.t 

of  the  white  and  colored  people  of  this  State— that  of  the  btate  not  yet  matured  on  the  1st  ot 

they  do  not  wish  the  civU-rights  bill  enacted  into  January,  1876,  was  $8,106,600.     The  amoont 

lav*  due  thereon,  principfd  and  interest,  in  1875,  is 

In  April  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  $670,886.  There  is,  besides,  $269,500  of  past- 
Penitentiary,  to  the  number  of  630,  was  leased  due  bonds  outstanding,  which,  with  the  im- 
out  by  the  Governor  to  various  parties  and  at  paid  interest,  amounts  to  $323,400. 
different  prices,  ranging  from  $10  to  $20  a  Considerable  confusion  still  exists  regarding 
year  per  capita^  under  authority  of  an  act  of  bonds  of  the  State  claimed  to  be  illegal,  and 
the  Legislature.  This  system  does  not  seem  bonds  indorsed  by  the  State,  as  is  aIleg€Ni,  with- 
to  be  very  satisfactory  in  its  working.  The  out  due  authority  of  law.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
escapes  of  convicts  have  been  at  the  rate  of  10  tempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  settlement 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  whole  number,  and  with  Henry  Clews  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  former- 
the  deaths  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  ly  the  financial  agents  of  the  State,  who  are  ac- 

A  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was  appoint-  cused  of  converting  State  bonds  to  their  own 

ed  under  the  law  of  February  20th,  on  the  26th  use.     The  firm  refused  to  furnish  the  Attor- 

of  August,  and  has  organized  his  department  ney-General  with  information  regarding  bonds 

and  gone  actively  to  work.    A  State  geologist  which  they  had  received,  but  not  returned, 

has  also  been  appointed,  and  began  his  work  unless  their  account  against  the  State  was  first 

late  in  the  fall.    Dr.  George  Little,  formerly  a  settled.    This  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that 

professor  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  is  the  many  of  the  items  were  not  accompanied  by 

appointee.  proper  vouchers,  and  an  examination  of  the 

The  State  University  is  reported  to  be  in  a  books  of  the  firm  was  not  permitted.     The  ac^ 

prosperous  and  groT^ing  condition.    The  sum  cusation  is,  that  some  of  the  bonds  declared  in- 

of  $8,000  annually  was  appropriated  to  the  valid  by  the  Legislature  have  been  used  by  the 

Atlanta  University  by  an  act  approved  March  firm  for  their  own  profit.    The  matter  remains 

6th,  on  condition  that  as  many  colored  pupils  unsettled.    The  indorsement  of  the  State  upon 

should  be  admitted  from  each  county  of  the  bonds  of  the  Macon  &  Brunswick  Railroad  was 

State  as  there  may  be  members  of  the  House  declared  valid  and  binding  by  the  Legislature 

of  Representatives  in  such  county,  the  pupils  of  1872,  but  the  Governor  claims  to  have  dis- 

to  be  nominated  by  the  representatives,  so  long  covered  that  a  large  portion  of  these  were  in- 

as  such  appropriation  lasts.    The  conditions  dorsed  in  violation  of  law,  and  it  is  probable 

were  complied  with,  and  the  amount  paid  over  that  further  legislative  action  will  be  taken, 

this  year.    A  common-school  organization  has  It  was  provided  by  the  law  of  1866  that  the 

been  effected  in  every  county  of  the  State,  and  bonds  to  be  indorsed  by  the  State  ahoold  not 
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exceed  $1,000,000,  until  an  amount  of  capital  Union  "  has  been  formed,  and  other  steps  taken 
ahoold  be  subscribed  and  paid  in  equal  to  the  to  forward  the  object.  A  convention  was  held 
amoant  of  the  indorsements.  The  Goyemor  at  Atlanta,  in  May,  to  which  presidents  of 
says  that  there  is  no  eyidence  that  such  capital  railroads  and  other  transportation  companies, 
was  ever  subscribed  and  paid  in,  although  fur-  mayors  of  cities,  and  presidents  of  boards  of 
ther  indorsements  of  the  State  were  given,  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  South- 
He  calls  for  an  investigation  of  the  matter,  em  and  Western  States,  were  invited  to  consid- 
The  road  is  now  held  on  behalf  of  the  State  by  er  the  subject  of  establishing  a  transportation 
a  receiyeri  and  it  was  advertised  for  sale  in  line  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  to  co()perate 
December,  but  afterward  withdrawn  on  ac-  with  a  transportation  line  from  the  former  port 
count  of  the  discoveries  made  regarding  the  westward  to  various  points  on  the  Mississippi 
bonds.  The  North  &  South  Railroad  Gompa-  River  and  beyond.  There  were  various  re- 
Dj  having  failed  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  in-  ports,  speeches,  and  resolutions,  on  the  subject, 
dorsed  by  the  State,  the  property  was  taken  and  practical  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the 
possession  of  by  the  State  in  ApriL  and  is  still  cooperation  of  railroads  and  ship-owners  in  tho 
held  and  managed  by  its  agent.  The  Memphis  proposed  enterprise.  The  subject  of  construct- 
Branch  Railroad  Company,  having  completed  ing  an  **  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Canal,"  to 
and  equipped  five  miles  of  its  road  in  May,  re-  cross  the  State  of  Georgia  and  reach  the  Mis- 
ceiTc^  the  State's  guarantee  on  its  bonds  to  the  sissippi  River,  is  also  agitated.  There  was  an 
amoont  of  $84,000.  Agricultural  Congress  at  Atlanta  on  the  4tl} 
The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis-  of  June,  which  adopted  resolutions  looking  to 
latnre  of  1875,  luis  the  following  to  say  about  the  union  of  the  cotton  States  in  the  direct- 
a  revision  of  the  State  constitution :  trade  movement,  without  expressing  prefer- 

nn.  0 ..        ^  a*  «.>  V.  V       j*     *  j  *^       j  cuccs  for  any  port.    A  committee  of  ^ye  from 

The  Beoretary  of  State  has  been  directed  to  send,  ^^  ,    o*^*^  jL^^  ««^«:,.*«^  4.^  ^^^^^^m^^  ♦!.« 

properly  authenUcated,  to  the  Senate,  where  it  ori-  S^oh  State  was  appointed  to  memonalize  the 

ffisit«<f,  the  act  of  the  last  Lej^ialatnre,  approved  Legislatures  on  the  subject  of  procurmg  statis- 

Maich  8, 1874,  entitled  *^  An  act  to  amend  the  Con-  tics.    The  congress  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Ra- 

stltntion  of  the  State."    An  examination  of  this  act  leigh   N  C    July  1875 

t'S  oWiri;  Zi"^Mtl?e'lS?e'(^T'^,^o';  ThWwas  no  election  for  State  officer,  this 

IS  the  Legialature  had  "  declared  illegal,  ftaudulent,  7^^^y  and  consequently  no  general  conventions 

or  Toid."   A  large  amount  of  the  fraudulent  indorse-  of  the  parties.    There  was  an  election  for  mem- 

meotd  and  bonds,  issued  daring  the  late  administra-  bers  of  the  Legislature  on  the  7th  of  October, 

lion,  aie  not  covered  by  the  language  of  the  act.    It  jhat  body  now  consists  of  40  Democrats  and 

IS  doiibtfal,  therefore,  whether  the  pubhcinterest  ^  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  160  Demo- 

wodd  be  Bubserved  by  the  final  adoption  of  the  act  *  ^y^yuuitK^nuo  lu  vixs,  w^y»w,  t^  xww  -^^^ 

IS  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.     It  is  also  crats  and  15  Republicans  m  the  House  of  Kep- 

qnefttionable  wljether  it  would  bo  competent  for  the  resentatives.  An  election  for  members  of  Con- 

Legislature  so  to  amend  the  act  as  to  include  the  gress  was  held  on  the  3d  of  November.    In  the 

oth«  bonds  and^lndorsements  to  which  attention  hw  fi„t  district  Julian  Herbridge,  Democrat,  was 

^ire'*i%1;S?et  fortSis^r^^^^^^   lll^.^^  f)^^'^^  ^l  ^.^f -^ority ;  second  district,  Wil- 

•driBsble  at  tuis  time,  and  under  oxUting  circum-  liam  E.  Smith,  Democrat,  by  2,809  migonty; 

eunees,  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  re-  third  district,  Philip  Cook,  Democrat,  by  4,478 

vUing  and  amending  the  constitution  of  the  State,  majority ;    fourth  district,  Henry  R.   Harris, 

Itbi  generaUy  conceded  that  suchaconvention  ought  Democrat,  by   9,286  minority;    fifth  district, 

to  assemble  m  the  course  of  a  few  years.    Indeed,  -u^.i.^  a    r»««^il.  rk^,«^«-«/  i*  a  I'r'r  ^^ir^^ 

th^n  seema  to  be  but  litUe,  If  any,  difference  0/  Milton  A.  Candler,  Democrat,  by  6,177  miyor- 

opinion  at  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  revisinff  ity :  sixth  district,  James  H.  Blount,  Democrat, 

the  constitution;  the  only  doubt  in  the  public  mina  by  y25  migority;  seventh  distriet,  William  H. 

Wing  as  to  the  time  when  this  can  best  be  done.  Felton,  Independent,  by  82  majority;  eighth 

l^'?^?!  "^T^^'^^.f  *^^  "".''°*  why  a  convention  district,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Democrat,  by 

phonld  be  called  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  yet  ^otX         •     •*       *  «^i  ^j«*u    a;^^^*^    n«  JL^i 

it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  othef  reasohs,  6,810   m^onty ;    and  mnth  district,  Garrett 

equally  eocent,  why,  in  a  matter  of  such  grave  con-  McMillen,  Democrat,  by  o,o07  majority. 

«tm,  the  State  should  move  with  extreme  caution.  GERMANY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  re^stab- 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  Sute,  its  relations  with  jigged  January  18,  1871.    The  Emperor,  Wil- 

w  .f  ?^J?iT!;S^wi' t"ifwL°^^^^^  liam  L,  was  bom  karch  22,  1797.    Be  is  a  son 

Mf.  as  far  aa  practicaole,  witn  due  regara  to  otber  "  -rrV  '     t^   i     •  t_  tttmi*         ttt       ^  -r* 

S^ttihem  States  simUarly  situated  wifli  ourselves,  of  King  Frederick  William  III.   of  Prussia, 

impose  upon  ua  a  grave  responsibility.    The  people,  and  Queen  Louisa,  and  was  married  June  11, 

however,  have  the  right  to  decide  this  question  for  1829,  to  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke 

themaeivesjand to  tLem  the Legishiture  can  safely  oharies  Frederick  of  Saxe-Weimar.    The  heir- 

remit  It.    When  this  has  been  done,  the  entire  ques-      ^_^^*   v^^A^^^y^  \unM»^   ix^«,  rh/if^y.^,.  1  q 

tion  ean  be  discussed  and  determined  upon  its  mer-  apparent,  Frederick  Wdham,  bom  October  18, 

it*.    I  can  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Le^s-  1831,  has  the  oflBcial  title  of  Orown-pnnco  of 

latoie,  if  it  see  proper,  may  not  take  action  during  the  German  Empire,  and    Crown-prince  of 

the  present  session,  for  the  purpose  of  referrinc  the  Prussia.    He  was  married  January  25,  1868, 

qoestion  of  aaaembhng  a  convention  to  a  vote  of  the  ^  Victoria,  Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain 

*^^'*-  and  Ireland,  bom  November  21,  1840.    Off- 

The  subject  of  "  direct  trade*'  from  Southern  spring  of  the  union  are,  three  sons,  Frederick 

ports  to  those  of  Europe  has  been  a  good  deal  William,  bom  1869 ;  Henry,  born  1862 ;  Wnl- 

agitated  daring  the  year.     A  "Direct-Trade  demar,  bom  1868;  and  four  daughters,  Char* 
VOL.  XIV. — 23    A 
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lotte,  bom  1860;  Victoria,  born  1866 ;  Sophia, 
born  1870 ;  Margaretha,  born  1872.  Imperial 
Chancellor  pieichskanzler),  Otto,  Prince  von 
Bismarck-ScnOnhausen.  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Ghancerj  rReicbskanzler-Amt),  Del- 
brUck,  Minister  of  State. 


The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  states 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  area,  the  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  representatives  of  every 
German  state  in  the  Federal  Coancil,  and  the 
number  of  depaties  who  represent  each  state 
in  the  Reichstag : 


STATES. 


a 

a 
i 
1 


•8 


1 

1 


1^ 


1. 
2. 
8. 

4. 
6. 
8. 
7. 
8. 
0. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 

.16. 

h«. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

W. 

81. 
L2-2. 

S3. 
-  24. 

25. 


Prassia  (ioclndiog  L&nenbnrg) . 

Bavaria 

Saxony  

Wftrtemborgf 

Baden 

Hestie 

Mecklenbnrg-Schweriu 

Saze- Weimar 

Oldenbnrg 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Bran?  wick 

Saxe-Mefningen 

Saxe-Altenbarc 

Saxe-Gobarg-Gotba 

Anhalt 

Schwarsburg-Radolstadt 

SchwarKburg-Sonderehaasen  .. 

Waldeck 

RensB-Qreitz  (older  line) 

ReusB-Schleirz  (younger  line).. 

Scbaambarg-Iiippe 

Lippe-Detmold 

Luoeek 

B  remen 

Hamburg 

Alsace-Lorraine  (Reichsland). . . 
Qerman  troops  in  France  (1871). 
Navy  in  foreign  waters 


Total I I    808,729 


Slum  MilM. 

FopttktloB  in 

1&71 

TotMia 
F«dml 

pup  ithi 
tetU 

CovmU. 

RMritf. 

184499 

d«,656.078 

17 

836 

i9,292 

4,868,026 

6 

48 

6,788 

2,566.844 

28 

7,631 

1,618,560 

17 

5.8a 

1,461,563 

14 

2,964 

882,894 

9 

6.133 

601.897 

6 

1,387 

886,183 

8 

2,470 

96,988 

8 

1,131 

812,696 

1 

1,125 

811.764 

8 

953 

187,957 

2 

510 

142,123 

1 

760 

174,839 

3 

906 

808,487 

2 

864 

76,628 

1 

333 

67,191 

1 

438 

56.821 

1 

123 

45,094 

1 

820 

68,038 

1 

171 

82,069 

1 

433 

111,185 

1 

109 

68,158 

% 

1 

97 

182,408 

1 

158 

888,974 

8 

5,603 

1,549,738 

15 

48.624 

•  • 

8,054 

•  • 

41,060316 
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807 


The  Federal  Oouncil  has  nine  standing  com- 
mittees :  1.  For  the  army  and  fortresses ;  2. 
For  the  navy ;  8.  For  taxes,  tariff,  and  excise ; 
4.  For  commerce ;  5.  For  railroads,  posts,  and 
telegraphs ;  6.  For  justice ;  7.  For  accounts ; 
8.  For  Foreign  Affairs;  9.  For  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The  Emperor  appoints  the  memhers  of 
the  first  committee,  except  the  member  of 
Bavaria,  and  all  those  of  the  second;  the 
members  of  the  other  committees  are  elected 
by  the  Federal  OonnciL  Prussia  is  represent- 
ed in  each  of  the  committees  except  that  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  in  1874  consisted  of  the 
representatives  of  Bavaria,  Wartemberg,  Sax- 
ony, Baden,  and  Mecklenburg-Schwenn,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  representative  of 
Bavaria. 

The  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  and  ballot,  for  the  term 
of  three  years.  The  first  Reichstag,  elected 
in  1871,  consisted  of  882  members ;  the  sec- 
ond, elected  in  1874,  and  containing  also  15 
members  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  897. 

The  census  of  1871  showed  the  religious  di- 
vision of  the  population  composing  the  Ger- 
man Empire  as  follows :  Evangelical  Church 
(under  which  head  the  census  embraces  the 
United  Evangelical  Ohurch,  Lutherans,  and 
Reformed),  25,581,709 ;  Roman  Catholics,  14,- 
867,091;  Greek  Catholics,  2,660;  Christian 
sects  of  various  denominations,  79,558 ;  Isra- 
elites, 612,171;  other  forms  of  religion,  1,917; 
religious  profession  unknown,  15,694.  The 
Roman   Catholics   constitute   a   majority  in 


Alsace-Lorraine  (79.7  per  cent.) ;  Bavaria 
(71.8  per  cent.) ;  and  Baden  (64.5  per  cent) : 
they  are  a  considerable  minority  in  Prussia 
(83.5  per  cent.) ;  WUrtemberg  (80.4  percent); 
Hesse  (27.9  per  cent.) ;  Oldenburg  (22.6  per 
cent.) ;  they  only  number  from  8  to  1  per  cent 
in  Saxe- Weimar,  Bremen,  Lippe,  Waldeck, 
Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  in 
all  the  other  states.  The  Jews  number  4.1  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  Hamburg,  3.0  per  cent 
in  Hesse,  2.6  per  cent,  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  from 
2  to  1  per  cent,  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  Prussia, 
Waldeck,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  Lubeck,  and 
less  than  1  per  cent,  in  the  other  states.  Of 
the  German  princes,  only  two  are  Catholics, 
the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  The  Old 
Catholics,  in  1874,  had  about  100  congregations, 
containing  a  population  of  about  60,000. 

The  states  of  Germany  are  constitutional 
monarchies,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
Hanse  towns,  which  are  democratic  republics, 
and  the  two  grand-duchies  of  Mecklenburg, 
where  the  old  feudal  institutions,  notwith- 
standing the  urgent  demands  of  the  population 
and  the  admonition  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
had,  in  1874,  not  been  abolished.  In  the 
principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  the  constitn- 
tional  government  has  for  some  years  been 
suspended  in  consequence  of  a  conflict  between 
the  government  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  WUrtem- 
berg, Baden,  and  Hesse,  have  Diets  consisting 
of  two  Chambers ;  all  the  other  states  have 
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onlj  one  Chamber.  In  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saz- 
OQv,  Wtlrtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Bnmswiok, 
Schwarzbnrg,  W^deck,  and  Schanmborg-Lip- 
pe,  women  can  succeed  after  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line ;  but  not  in  the  other  states. 

The  number  of  professors  and  students  at  the 
German  universitieB,  in  1874,  was  as  follows : 


osimsims. 

BtMM. 

PnMMSon. 

StodMlc 

Beriln 

PlTlMfal 

178 
99 

ion 

64 

«l 

68 

108 

66 

98 
107 
67 
60 
77 
118 
84 
68 
80 
6S 

8.678 

Boon 

1* 

848 

BreclAn 

it 

1,066 
446 

Eriinsai 

Bavmria 

Frdtafg 

Bftden 

880 

flfeKtea 

Besse 

865 

60ttiD»o 

PniMlA 

1,018 

Oreifewald 

44 

540 

Htlle 

tl 

1,040 
640 
896 

Hddelberg 

j<»oa 

Baden 

Saxe-Weimar... 
PrvMia 

Kkl 

906 

KSoiinbeqf 

Leipaic 

tt 

617 

Saxony  

1,160 
185 

Marbarff  . , 

Praaaia 

Monlcb 

Bararla 

MecUenbars  • .  ■ 
Altace-Lomune. 
Wflrtemberff.... 
Bavaria 

600 

R'^tock 

8S8 

Sf  ra«biinr 

868 

Tabioren .......... 

Wanbaig 

Totol 

1,487 

14.648 

—in  all,  twenty  universities,  of  which  nine  are 
ia  Prussia,  three  in  Bavaria,  two  in  Baden,  one 
each  in  WUrtemberg,  Hesse,  Saxony,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Mecklenburg,  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Sometimes  the  Academy  of  Munster,  contain- 
ing the  two  faculties  of  Oatholic  theology  and 
philosophy,  is  counted  among  the  German  uni- 
vtrrsittes.  Each  university  has  at  least  four 
faculties :  theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  med- 
icine. In  Breslau,  Bonn,  and  Tiibingen,  there 
is  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  theological  fac- 
ulty ;  Munich,  Wdrzburg,  and  Freiburg,  have 
only  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theology ;  the  others 
only  of  Protestant  theology.  In  Bonn  and 
Manich,  some  of  the  professors  of  Catholic 
tiieology  are  Old  Catholics.  Munich,  WUrz- 
borg,  and  TtXbingen  have,  moreover,  a  faculty 
of  political  economy;  and  T&bingen  one  of 
oatoral  science. 

At  the  following  universities,  outside  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  German  language  is  ex» 
closively  or  predominantly  used,  and  in  the 
province  of  literature  they  may  be  counted  as 
German  universities : 


unvEBsmia. 

Ommtrita. 

ProNiMn. 

Stadtttti. 

Rwl 

Switzerland 

Rmtela. 

65 
64 
65 
67 
60 
ISO 
886 
78 

168 

BeriM 

816 

Dorpat 

768 

Orau 

Anetria 

975 

loDf  Dnick 

ti 

641 

Pm^e 

»t 

1,811 

Vi-^na, 

u 

8,818 

Zarich 

Swltcerland..... 

816 

Total 

788 

8,806 

The  German  Empire  has  10  polytechnic  in- 
stitutes, namely :  2  in  Berlin,  1  in  Munich,  1 
in  Stuttgart,  1  in  Carlsruhe,  1  in  Dresden,  1 
in  Ilanover,  1  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1  in  Darm- 
s^^dt,  1  in  Brunswick^  with  an  aggregate  of 
30<j  teachers  and  4,428  students.    The  num- 


ber of  gymnasia  in  1871  was  880  (200  in  Pms- 
sir,  28  in  Bavaria,  17  in  Saxony,  16  in  WtLr- 
temberg,  18  in  Baden,  6  in  Hesse,  12  in  the 
Thuringian  states,  0  in  Mecklenburg.  4  in 
Oldenburg,  6  in  Brunswick,  4  in  Anhalt,  7  in 
the  other  German  states,  exclusive  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine)  ;  of  Bealgymnasia  14,  of  pro-gym- 
nasia and  Latin  schools  214,  of  Realschulen 
and  BUrgerschulen  of  a  higher  grade,  485, 
with  an  aggregate  number  of  177,879  students, 
of  whom  72.5  per  cent  were  Protestants,  18.8 
per  cent  Catholics,  and  8.7  per  cent  Israelites. 

The  budget  of  the  empire  for  the  year  1874,  as 
declared  by  law  of  July  4, 1878,  modiBed  by  sup- 
plementary laws  of  February  18  and  April  27, 
1874,  estimates  revenue  and  expenditures  each 
at  449,428,000  reichsmarks  (1  reiohsmark  ss 
28.8  cents).  Of  the  revenue,.67, 186,000  marks 
are  contributions  paid  by  the  particular  states 
pro  rata  of  population.  After  reftinding  the 
war  loans  and  the  loans  made  by  the  North- 
German  Confederation  for  marine  purposes, 
the  debts  of  the  German  Empire  consist  ex* 
clusively  of  treasury-notes  which  may  be  issued 
partly  for  increasing  the  working  capital,  and 
partly  for  carrying  through  the  monetary  re- 
form. The  law  of  April  20,  1874,  provides 
that  the  German  States  are  obliged  to  with- 
draw up  to  July  1, 1875,  all  their  paper-money. 
As  a  substitute  for  it,  imperial-bank  notes  to 
the  amount  of  120,000,000  marks  were  to  be 
issued  and  to  be  distributed  on  December  1, 
1874,  among  the  particular  states. 

At  the  beginning  of  1874  the  German  army 
consisted  of  81,880  officers,  1,829,600  men,  814,- 
970  horses,  2,700  field-guns,  and  820  siege-guns. 
Of  these,  the  number  of  troops  available  for 
service  in  the  field  within  six  weeks  after  mo- 
bilization was  (excluding  the  transport  and 
staff  corp6)  710,130  men,  with  114,850  horses, 
and  2.082  field-guns.  The  above  figures  do  not 
incluae  the  fourth  battalions,  consisting  of  8,- 
400  officers  and  152,100  men,  which  are  to  be 
formed  in  case  of  war,  or  the  Landsturm  to  be 
raised  under  the  new  law,  submitted  to  the 
Reichstag  in  1874,  and  adopted  early  in  1875, 
which  would  bring  into  the  field  a  force,  by 
the  lowest  computation,  of  8,718  officers  and 
202,600  men.  The  total  force  at  the  disposal 
of  Germany  in  the  event  of  a  war  is  therefore 
38,948  officers  and  1,684,200  men,  excluding 
the  surgeons  and  the  hospital  corps,  and  not 
taking  into  account  the  probability  that  the 
estimated  force  of  the  Landsturm  will  be  con- 
siderably exceeded  when  its  members  are  called 
upon  to  take  the  field.  Under  the  new  Land- 
sturm Bill  Uie  Emperor  may  summon  the  Land- 
sturm without  requiring  the  consent  of  the  State 
Council.  To  the  Emperor  alone  belongs  the 
right  of  organizing  the  new  force,  which  is  to 
be  placed  under  the  military  code,  and  the  indi- 
vidu^  members  of  which  may  be  drafted  into 
the  Landwehr  in  case  of  necessity.  This  means 
that  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  country  is 
placed  at  the  Emperor^s  disposal  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  army  in  time  of  war. 
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The  Emperor  of   Germany  ia   September  than  either  the  Russian  or  the  French,  and 

visited  Kiel  to  witness  the  launch  of  the  cui-  13,000  German  sailors  being  accordingly  not  so 

rassed  frigate  Frederick  the  Great.    The  new  very  much  below  the  strength  of  86,000  Rus- 

vessel  was  built  at  the  Government  wharf  at  sians  or  38,570  Frenchmen  as  the  figures  wuuld 

EUerbeck,  and  is  exactly  like  the  Borussia,  seem  to  indicate. 

launched  in  November  last.    With  a  bulk  of  The  German  War  Department  early  in  1874 
4,118  tons  and  steam-engines  of  5,400  horse-  ordered  the  fortifications  on  the  eastern  frontier 
power,  it  has  a  cuirass  of  11  inches  round  the  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  practicable.    Tiie 
turrets  and  centre.    Its  armament  is  to  consist  plans  and  estimates  for  these  works  had  b(;ca 
of  four  26-oentimotre  guns  in  the  turrets  and  approved  some  months  before,  but  certain  modi- 
two  21-centimetre  guns  placed  fore  and  ait  fications  were  subsequently  decided  upon.  At 
This  is  the  seventh  iron-cased  frigate  of  the  Posen  the  fortifications  are  to  be  on  a  moch 
German  navy ;  the  eighth  is  expected  to  leave  larger  scale  than  was  originally  contemplatinl 
the  stocks  early  in  1875.    By  that  time  Ger-  and  the  works  at  Wilhelmshaven  on  the  land- 
many  win  be  mistress  of  eight  iron-cased  frig-  side  will  also  be  greatly  extended.    At  Kiel, 
ates,  carrying  92  guns  of  the  very  heaviest  besides  the  fortifications  of  Friedriohsort,  two 
calibre  (mostly  400  or  500  pounders)  and  set  in  forts  will  be  erected  at  Oberjfigersberg  and 
motion  by  engines  with  a  total  of  48,500  horse-  KorUgen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  bay  of  Kiel, 
power.    In  addition  to  these  first-class  shipsi  The  harbor-worksofthe  bay  were  much  ioj tired 
there  are  three  more  iron-clads  of  minor  pro*  by  the  spring  tides  in  1874,  and  steps  were  to  be 
portions,  making  up  together  fifteen   heavy  taken  to  protect  them  against  inundations.  The 
guns,  and  5,400  horse-power.    Twelve  oor-  dike  at  Friedrichsort  will  be  provided  for  this 
vettes,  with  168  heavy  guns  and  18,600  horse-  purpose  with  a  stone  front,  and  the  dredging- 
power,  attended  by  24  gunboats,  mustering  59  works  in  the  dock  at  EUerbeck  are  to  be  poshed 
^ns  and  8,850  horse-power,  complete  the  fight-  forward  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  two  mon- 
mg   array  of  the  youthful  but  aspiring  fieet.  itors  Rhein  and  Mosel,  built  for  service  on  the 
Of  the  corvettes  some  have  twenty,  others  ten  Rhino  by  the  Weser  Bhip-building  Companr, 
or  fifteen  guns ;  three  of  the  number  carrying  were  fully  equipped.    They  lie  very  low  in  the 
only  five,  with  engines  of  above  2,000  horse-  water,  so  as  to  present  the  smallest  possible 
power,  being  intended  to  act  on  the  Alabama  surface  for  the  aim  of  an  enemy's  guns.    Two 
plan  in  far-off  seas.   The  names  of  these  vessels  heavy  guns  are  placed  in  the  centre  tuntt, 
are  the  Ariadne,  Louisa,  and  Freya.   The  whole  and  to  each  vessel  will  be  attached  fifty  infan- 
German  navy,  including,  besides  the  above,  try  soldiers  besides  the  crew, 
three  sailing-frigates  and  three  sailing-brigs,  The  Governments  of  Germany  and  Great 
already  numbers  55  ships,  425  guns,  73,768  tons,  Britain  exchanged  the  results  of  new  inventions 
and  84,770  horse-power.    About  4,000  sailors,  and  experience  made  in  the  application  of  tor- 
with  1,000  marines,  500  artillerymen,  and  offi-  pedoes.    The  importance  of  Prof.  Abel's  dis- 
cers  in'  proportion,  were  in  1874  reported  in  covery  of  gun-cotton  applied  as  explosive  ma- 
the  Blue-books.    Next  year  will  witness  an  in*  terial,  has  mduced  the  German  Government  to 
oreaseofabout  2,000  in  consequence  of  the  new  introduce  its  manufacture  on  the  Continent, 
iron-clads  being  equipped  for  active  service.  In  May,  Dr.  Hertz,  engineerof  the  torpedo  de- 
The  tonnage  of  the  German  ships  and  the  size  partment  of  the  German  Imperial  Navy,  was 
of  their  guns  are  so  uncommonly  great  that,  deputed  by  his  Government  to  study  the  detiiils 
though  few  in  number,  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  manufacturing  process  on  the  spot.   The 
more  than  a  match  for  any  navy,  those  of  £ng-  German  Government,  in  exchange,  commnni- 
land,  Russia,  and  France,  excepted.   If  England  bated  to  that  of  Great  Britain  the  secret  of  the 
were  to  man  her  navy  for  war,  she  would  re-  Hertz  torpedo.    It  was  expected  that  the  Intro- 
quire  68.000  men,  of  whom  22,000  would  have  duction  of  the  Hertz  torpedo  would  simplify  in 
to  be  enlisted  for  the  purpose.    Russia,  fbr  the  a  very  great  measure  theEnglish  coast-defenses, 
like  object,   wants  86,000 ;    France,  33,570 ;  as  the  great  number  of  electric  cables  indispea- 
Turkey,  21,000 ;  Spain,  14,000 ;  Germany,  13,«  sable  for  the  English  topedo,  as  it  exists  at  pres- 
000;  Austria,  11,580;  Italy,  11,200;  Holland,  ent,  would  become  comparatively  unnecessary. 
6,260;  Denmark,  4,890;  Norway,  3,500;  Port-  The  German  Admiralty,  in  1874,  made  great 
ugal,  8,300;  Sweden,  about  3,000.    Comparing  efforts  to  improve  the  ship-building  industrv 
the  total  of  the  German  crews  with  those  of  of  the  empire.    This  is  to  be  done,  not  only  by 
the  other  states,  we  find  it  exceeded  by  £ng-  having  a  considerable  number  of  ships-of-war 
land,  Russia,  France,  Turkey,  and  Spain.  Spun  built  in  private  ship-building  establishments, 
does  not  count,  so  much  of  her  forces  existing  but  also  by  applying  almost  exclusively  to  Ger- 
only  on  paper;  nor  can  Turkey^s  numbers  be  man  manufacturers  for   the  machinery   and 
relied  upon,  she  being  to  a  great  extent  de-  other  articles  required  for  naval  purposes.    It 
pendent  upon  foreign  help  for  the  effective  is  hoped  by  this  means  in  a  few  years  to  make 
manning  and  ofiicering  of  her  ships.    Hence  the  German  navy  quite  independent  of  forei^ 
the  German  navy  is  in  reality  inferior  only  to  countries,  both  as  regards  ship-building  and  its 
the  British,  Russian,  and  French;  and  even  other  requirements.    The  slight  development 
this  statement  requires  to  be  qualified,  German  which  has  taken  place  in  the  German  8hi[)- 
vessels  being  much  more  sparingly  manned  building  industry  during  the  last  few^  years  'a 
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regarded  as  a  circnmstance  very  prc|jadicial  to 
the  power  of  Gennanj  at  sea,  and,  if  the  Gov- 
eroment  does  not  succeed  in  obtaining  aU  it  re- 
quires for  the  nayy  from  private  establish- 
ments, it  will  create  factories  of  its  own  for 
that  purpose.  This  will  be  especiaUy  neces- 
sary for  iron  plates  and  masts,  which  have 
hitherto  had  to  be  procured  from  abroad. 

According  to  the  new  German  Constitution, 
the  German  Empire  constitutes  one  customs 
and  one  commercial  territory,  with  a  common 
cQstoms  line.     Hamburg  and  Bremen   have 


the  right  to  remain  outside  the  common  line 
of  customs  until  they  themselves  demand  ad- 
mittance. Both  have  entered  the  customs 
union  for  a  part  of  their  territory.  Besides  a 
part  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  a  few  small  dis- 
tricts of  Baden  (on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland) 
and  of  Prussia  do  not  belong  to  the  customs 
union.  On  the  other  hand,  tne  customs  union 
comprises  the  entire  grand-duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  one  small  commune  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  movement  of  emigration  from  the  ports 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  was  as  follows : 


FBOM 


Gennuf..... 
uuier  0Ute8. 


BRoair. 


Emlgmita. 


VaiMlt. 


Total  1878 

1879 

1871 

1870 

Avence,  186G--1870. 
1889-1879. 
1846-1879. 


48,616 
14,686 


68,941 
80,846 
60,516 
46,781 
69,616 
l,887;i84 


f 


908 


908 
908 
903 
140 
191 
7,917 


BAXBjma. 


EmignnU. 


69,176 


69,176 
74,406 
49.294 
89,566 
48,674 

«  •  •  •  • 

740,874 


VmmIi. 


117 


117 

119 

99 

71 

97 

• . . 

9,564 


TeUlof 
bolliPerU. 


189,417 


189,417 
164,751 
109,740 
79,887 
106,080 

-9,076,098 


The  aggregate  emigration  from  Germany, 
from  1820  to  the  end  of  1872,  is  estimated  at 
G,(M0,O0O,  of  whom  about  2,680,000  went  to 
the  United  States. 

The  German  Government  has  taken  further 
steps  for  discouraging  emigration  to  Brazil. 
The  provincial  authorities  have  been  instructed 
to  point  out  to  would-be  emigrants  of  whom 
ther  may  hear  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
information  circulated  in  Europe,  and  to  ex- 
pkin  what  misery  and  ruin  hundreds  of  Ger- 
iQins  have  been  cast  into  by  their  unwise 
Hiolntion  to  seek  a  better  home  in  Santa  Leo- 
poldina,  Theodoro,  and  other  Government  col- 
MQie«  to  which  settlers  are  invited.  As  a 
fiirther  discouragement,  reference  is  to  be  made 
to  the  intention  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
to  import  coolie  laborers,  whose  companion- 
•-hip  the  Germans  are  scarcely  expected  to  ap- 
preciate. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  move- 
iceDt  of  shipping  in  the  German  ports  for  the 
Jtar  1878 : 


8TATE& 


■AILINOySftBBUI. 


K«. 


Praseia 9,961 

Hambarg 409 

Bremen 

Mecklenbaig... 

OldeDbaig 

Lnbeck 


416 

489 

46 


489,890 
196,868 
177,906 
107,657 
58,874 
8,541 


Kortb-Sea  fleet  9,894 
Baltic  fleet 9,101 


Oerraan ''  1878.  4,496 

Total,  18T9...  5,069 

1871...  6.199 

1870...  6,919 


669,848 
468,889 


1,088,796 
1,808,988 
1,806,819 
1,680,761 


Na 


80 

87 

7 

1 

94 


187 
116 


968 
999 
180 
160 


ToBi. 


95,078 
75,748 
69,716 

9,619 
90 

4,468 


189,610 
98,198 


lfi7,e 
165.178 
180,839 
107,649 


HOIM- 


7,854 
16,688 
16,671 


15 
1,879 


88.889 
7,918 


41,760 
99,189 
fM,911 
90,797 


The  total  length  of  railroads  of  Germany 
(and  Luxemburg)  open  for  traflSc  was  •  as  fol- 
lows on  January  1,  1674: 


STATES. 


WtkfWM. 

aAILlKO  TI1I8IL0. 

eTSAKBIW. 

KvBto. 

Twi. 

Vuibw. 

Tom. 

Pwna(i8fa) 

Hambonr. 

66,974 
6,968 
9.669 

9,844 

9,898 

986 

4,618,928 

1,887,648 

750,978 

996,916 

168,797 

86,466 

6,496 

9,588 

498 

918 

99 

107 

1,881,966 
1,408,516 

Brtnea. 

466,986 

Ubeck 

159,889 

JI<«kJ«bttig. 

6^888 
18,501 

^•taaSTD 

'iimbarg. 

66,088 
6344 
9,688 

9,887 
9.881 
1,008 

4,611,698 

1,904,487 

768,799 

997.908 

158,506 

86,889 

6,487 

917 
48 

118 

1,878,149 

1,400,867 

468,058 

151,794 

11,820 

Bfeffleo 

Ulect 

Oilcnbure 

MrtkJenbQfg...  . 

14,418 

PniDsia 

Other  Btatea  of  North- 
em  Oermanj. 

Oldenburg 

Ba^arU 

Saxony 

Wflrtomberg 

Baden 

Heaae 

AlMce-Lorraine 

Laxembnig 

Total,  Jan.,  1874. . 


RmmU. 

PrivBteroada 
vs4«r  State 
■dmlabtr'a. 

PriTttto 

4,069 

9,666 

7,890 

•  «  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

964 

188 

•  •  • 

1,801 

816 

1,180 

968 

100 

948 

1.141 

•  •  •  • 

7 

1,018 

184 

•  •  •  ■ 

199 

•  •  •  • 

660 

864 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  « 

170 

10,199 

8,976 

10,868 

ToUl 
Roads. 


14,488 

964 

188 

8,996 

1,886 

1,148 

1.147 

779 

864 

170 

94,979 


The  exteusion  of  electric  telegraphs  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  (in  kilometres;  1  kilo- 
metre  s=  0.62  mile) : 


TBLBORAPH 

ImiMitel. 

BaTarla. 

Wufi— bo«y. 

Total 

Linee 

Wire* 

80,648 
104,440 

6,864 
98,879 

9,819 
4,969 

89,819 
189,778 

The  commercial  navy  of  Germany  was,  in 
1S78,  composed  as  follows ; 


The  postal  statistics  of  the  empire  and  of 
Bavaria  and  TVdrtemberg,  which  retain  their 
own  postal  administration,  are  as  follows  (value 
expressed  in  marks ;  1  mark  s:  28.8  cents)  : 
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GEBMANT. 


TSARS. 

Poal-OfloM. 

BavwMw 

EzptoditarM.          {              SuplHi 

1 

TfAfuiHA]  mat]  (lfln> ,.,......-  r  - ...  r , , 

6.001 

1,116 

479 

8B,87i,000 

6,607,000 

10,456,000 

82,978,000 

6.341,000 

10,058,000 

10,897  JKtt 

Bavaria      **   11871) 

666,000 

Wftrtembenr  moil  il872) 

40^000 

Total  ..1 

7,606 

110,684,000 

99,969,000 

11,865.000 

The  Director-Geiieral  of  the  German  Post*  crease  of  the  Centre,  or  Catholic  party.  In 
Office,  Herr  Stephan,  in  a  lecture  on  postal  the  severe  conflict  which,  daring  the  preced- 
and  telegraphic  communication  in  Germanj,  ing  year,  had  been  carried  on  between  the 
stated  that  the  number  of  letters  xiosted  daily  German  *  Goyernments  and  the  heads  of  the 
in  Berlin  is  240,000,  and  that  40,000  of  these  Catholic  Church,  the  people  of  the  Catholic 
are  town-letters.  This  makes  one  letter  for  districts,  in  an  overwhelming  mi^joritr,  sidt^d 
every  three  persons.  About  86,000,000  news-  with  the  Church.  In  the  first  Reichstag,  the 
papers  were  sent  by  post  from  Berlin  alone  Centre  had  numbered  67  members ;  in  the  sec- 
daring  the  past  year.  The  number  of  official  ond,  it  had  102,  an  increse  of  nearly  100  per 
letters  posted  yearly  at  Berlin  is  75,000,000.  cent.  The  victory  of  the  party  was  not  lim- 
Of  the  500,000,000  letters  dispatched  by  the  ited  to  one  or  a  few  portions  of  the  empire, 
Berlin  post  during  the  past  year,  15  per  cent,  but  a  clean  sweep  had  been  made  of  nearly 


were  official,  5  per  cent,  were  addressed  to 
persons  connected  with  art  and  science,  35 
per  cent,  to  commercial  men  and  manufact* 
urers,  and  45  per  cent,  to  private  persons. 


every  district  in  which  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion had  a  mtyority.  Thus,  Silesia  sent  10 
Catholic  deputies  against  1  in  1871 ;  the  Prus- 
sian Rhino  province,  27  against  20;  Bavaria, 


During  the  same  period  10,000,000  telegrams  82  against  15 ;  Wftrtemburg,  8  against  1.  Only 
were  sent  from  Berlin.  Of  these  4  per  cent,  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  made  an  esceptiau. 
were  official,  1  per  cent,  were  newspaper  tele-  There,  also,  2  Catholic  deputies  were  elected 
grams,  and  66  per  cent  related  to  matters  instead  of  1  in  1871,  but  as  this  state  sends  18 
connected  with  commerce  and  the  Stock  £z-  deputies,  and  as  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popa- 
change.  It  is  estimated  that  each  betrothal  lation  are  Catholic,  the  Catholic  party  was 
in  the  educated  classes  brings  in  to  the  state,  again  defeated  in  the  large  migority  of  the 
on  the  average,  a  sum  of  100  marks  for  post-  Catholic  districts.  Besides  the  Catholics,  the 
age  and  telegrams.  If  the  850,000  betrothals  Socialists  (Social-Democraten)  could  boast  of  a 
which  take  place  in  Germany  yearly  (includ-  remarkable  success.  In  1871  they  only  elect- 
ing 12,000  in  Berlin)  were  all  among  persons  ed  2  of  their  candidates,  in  Janaary  1874,  9. 
of  the  educated  class,  this  alone  wodd  repre-  Of  these  no  less  than  6  belonged  to  the  king- 
sent  a  state  revenue  of  10,000,000  thalers.  dom  of  Saxony,  where  the  socialist  party  devel- 
The  amount  of  money  sent  duly  through  the  oped  a  strength  which  greatly  surprised  its 
post  is  12,500,000  thalers,  or  900  thalers  a  opponents.  They  not  only  elected  more  than 
minute ;  500,000,000  letters  were  sent  abroad  one-fourth  of  the  entire  representation,  but 
from  Germany  last  year,  and  the  gross  yearly  the  votes  cast  for  their  defeated  candidates  in 
receipts  of  the  German  Post-Office  amount  to  other  districts  were  so  considerable,  that  thtir 
82,000,000  thalers.  The  total  income  of  all  aggregate  vote  was  estimated  at  more  than 
the  post-offices  of  Europe  is  125,000,000  tha-  86  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  To  the  Impe- 
lers,  and  their  expenditure  100,000,000;  the  rial  Government  and  its  supporters  the  re- 
difference  of  25,000,000  is  mainly  shared  be-  markable  success  of  the  two  parties  which 
tween  England  and  France.  These  post-of-  preeminently  were  designated  as  **  hostile  to 
fioeshave  180,000  employes,  88,000  of  whom  the  empire''  (reiohsfeindlich)  was  a  cause  of 
are  in  England,  27,000  in  France,  and  60,000  deep  regret  and  some  alarm.  A  consolation, 
in  Germany.  Two-thirds  of  the  German  em-  however,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ruling 
ploy^s  are  married,  and  last  year  they  had  party  of  the  first  Reichstag,  in  whose  platform 
107,000  children.  Of  the  8,800,000,000  letters  the  consolidation  of  the  national  unity  was  the 
posted  yearly  all  over  the  world,  490,000,000  chief  plank,  the  National  Liberals,  had  also  in- 
are  forwarded  to  their  destinations  by  means  creased  about  80  per  cent,  (from  116  to  150 
of  international  conventions,  of  which  there  members).  The  party  of  Progress  (Fortschritts- 
are  nearly  1,000.  A  letter  from  Christiania  partei)  numbered  48  against  44  members.  Tlie 
addressed  to  Melbourne  has  to  pass  through  number  of  Poles  remained  the  same,  that  of 
froni  twenty  to  thirty  post-offices,  belonging  the  Conservatives  decreased  from  40  to  21,  that 
to  nine  different  governments,  speaidng  seven  of  the  Free  Conservatives  or  German  Impe- 
different  languages.  rial  party  from  88  to  25.  The  Liberal  Impe- 
The  first  legislative  period  of  the  German  rial  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  Liberals  of  the 
Reichstag  havmg  ended  in  1878,  a  general  midale  states,  became  entirely  extinct.  North- 
election  for  a  new  Reichstag  was  held,  on  Jan-  em  Schleswig  again  sent  1  Dane,  but  the  elec- 
oarj  10, 1874,  in  all  the  German  states  except  toral  statistics  i^owed  the  Danish  majority  w 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  it  was  postponed  be  on  the  wane.  Of  the  15  deputies  elected 
until  February  1st.  The  most  remarkable  by  the  new  Reiohsland  Alsace-Lorraine,  about 
feature  of  these  elections  was  the  large  in-  one-half  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Catho- 
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lio  CoDtre,  whUe  the  others  constituted  the  so-  who,  in  December,  1878,  had  celebrated  the 

called  French  partj  of  protest,  which  vent  to  twentj-fifth  anniversary  of  his   ejection  as 

Berlin  only  to  protest  against  the  incorpora-  President  of  German  Parliaments,  who  had 

tion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  with  Germany.    More  since  then  fiUed  this  important  place  almost 

thiin  one-half  of  the  new  Reichstag,  221  of  897,  wtthont  interruption,  and  daring  this  time  had 

had  not  been  members  of  the  ^nty  and  of  the  impressed  all  the  conflicting  and  changing  par- 

20  noembers  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  of  ties  with  the  conviction  that  in  the  whole  his- 

1848)  who  had  belonged  to  the  flrst  Reichstag,  tory  of  legislative  assemblies  he  had  few  equals, 

oolj  11  had  been  reelected.  both  in  point  of  ability  and  impartiality.    He 

The  Beichstag  was  opened  on  February  6th  was  just  recovering  from  a  long  indisposition, 
bt  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Emperor,  though  he  and  his  medicfd  advisers  unanimously  warned 
had  recovered  from  a  serious  indisposition,  him  against  taxing  his  still  feeble  health  with 
haring  been  dissuaded  by  his  physicians  from  the  burden  of  a  position  which  would  require 
being  present.     The  speech  from  the  throne  the  most  robust  constitution.     A  deputation 
decltfed  that  the  reorganization  of  Germany,  which,  before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  was 
as  it  resulted  from  the  late  war,  was  nearly  sent  to  him  by  his  political  friends,  returned 
complete;  that  a  uniform  legislation  had  been  with  his  decided  refbsal  to  accept  the  president 
carried  through  nearly  all  subjects  which,  be-  oy  of  the  new  Reichstag.    As  soon  as  it  was 
fore  the  estabUahment  of  the  empire,  were  re-  generally  known  that  Dr.  Simson  was  not  a 
gtrded  as  common  affairs  of  the  if  orth-German  candidate  for  reelection,  the  parties,  with  al- 
Confederation,  and  that  thus  the  task  which  most  equal  unanimity,  agreed  upon  the  election 
had  occupied  the  Reichstag  during  its  first  of  Herr  von  Forckenbeck,  for  many  years  the 
legidative  period  had  been  for  the  most  part  President  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  who,  like  Dr. 
accomplished.    The  representatives  of  the  new  Simson,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  esteem 
Reiehaumd  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  would  for  the  and   entire   confidence  of  all   parties.     As 
fint  time  again  form  part  of  a  German  legisla-  vice  -  presidents  were    elected  the  Bavarian 
tore,  were  warmly  welcomed.  Among  the  drafts  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfQjrst  and  Dr, 
to  be  snbnutted  to  the  Reichstag,  the  speech  Hflnel,  the  former,  like  Forckenbeck,  a  sympa- 
mentioned  in  the  first  line  a  new  military  law  thi2er  with  the  principles  of  tlie  National 
which  would  fulfill  the  promise  given  in  the  im-  liberals,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  party  of 
penal  constitution,  ana,  by  a  fbll  development  progress.    The  candidates  of  the  Centre  for 
of  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  comply  the  position  of  vice-presidents,  the  Bavarian 
vith  the  first  duty  of  every  commonwealth  to  Baron  von  Aretin  and  Peter  Reichensberger, 
protect  the  independence  of  its  territory,  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Berlin, 
the  peaceable  development  ofits  inherent  spirit*  received  66  and  81  votes.    In  order  to  shortr 
oal  and  economical  strength.  Another  law  was  en  the  time,  which  during  the  first  legisla- 
annoonced  on  the  administration  of  the  reve*  tive  period  had  been  consumed  by  taking  the 
nae  and  expenditures  of  the  empire  as  well  yeas  and  nays  whenever  they  had  been  called 
as  on  the  composition  and  the  jurisdiction  ot  for,  the  English  system  of  dividing  was  adop- 
tbe  Oourt  of  Accounts.    On  the  draft  of  the  ted ;    and   it   was   provided  that  hereafter, 
new  imperial  press-law,  it  was  said  that  the  whenever   it   is   decided  to  take   the   yeas 
allied  governments  were  endeavoring  to  bar-  and  nays,  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  will 
monize  the  Just  claims  to  a  free  expression  of  leave  the  hall  and  reenter  through  two  side- 
opinion  through  the  press  with  the  equally  just  doors,  the  yeas  through  one  and  the  nays 
demands  which  public  interest  makes  against  through  the  other,  whUe  the  secretaries,  sta- 
the  abose  of  this  freedom.    An  addition  to  the  tioned  near  the  doors,  will  record  the  num- 
indnstrial  laws  of  the  country  would  provide  bers.    The  new  method,  popularly  called  "the 
for  the  appointment  of  courts  of  arbitration  sheep's  jump,''  gave  general  satis&otion. 
between  employers  and  employ^  and  would  Some  drafts  submitted    to   the  Reichstag 
prevent  any  illegal  pressure  being  brought  upon  were  promptly  and  almost  without  debate  dis- 
working-men  for  the  enforcement  of  strikes,  posed  of.   Among  them  were  a  postal  conven- 
and  the  violation  of  contract.    Very  satisfac-  tion  with  Brazil,  a  treaty  of  extradition  with 
tory  statements  were  made  on  the  financial  re-  Switzerland,  a  bill  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction 
suits  of  the  preceding  year.    In  conclusion,  it  of  the  German  consuls  in  Egypt,  and  the  bills 
▼88  said  that  the  foreign  relations  of  the  em*  for  changing  some  articles  of  the  invalid  law, 
pire  encouraged  the  hope  that  all  governments  and  regulatmg  the  indemnification  to  be  paid 
like  that  of  Grermany  were  determined  to  se-  to  communes  for  war  services.    The  law  con- 
<*are  to  the  world  tbe  benefit  of  a  lasting  peace,  ceming  compulsory  vaccination  called  forth  a 
The  Emperor  was  especially  encouraged  in  this  very  long  debate  between  the  medical  experts 
hope  by  the  repeatea  interviews  with  the  mon«  in  the  Reichstag,  all  of  whom  were  in  favor  of 
archs  of  other  countries,  and  by  the  continu*  compulsory  vaccination,  and  some  members 
ance  of  friendly  relations  with  nations  which,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  encroachment  of  in- 
by  historical  traditions,  are  closely  dlied  with  dividual  liberty.    It  was  finally  passed  with 
the  German  people.  an  amendment  of  Dr.  L6we,  providing  for  the 

All  the  parties  of  the  Reichstag  would  have  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Health  OflSce, 

niiied  in  reelecting  as  President  Dr.  Simson,  which  is  to  superintend  vaccination  and  in 
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general  the  Banitary  condition  of  the  empire,  to  address  the  Reichstag  in  French,  could  not 

The  supplementary  hills  for   the   industrial  he  discussed,  because  the  unanimous  coDsent, 

legislation  of  the  empire,  by  which  the  Gov*  which,  according  to  the  by-laws,  is  required  (or 

ernment  proposed  to  make  compulsory  strikes  the  immediate  discussion  of  a  motion,  was  not 

and  the  violation  of  contracts  between  em-  given.    The  speech  by  Deputy  Teutsch  in  rap- 

ployers  and  employes  criminal  offenses,  drew  port  of  his  motion  was  full  of  invectives  against 

forth  a  very  decided  opposition,  not  only  on  Germany,  but  no  reply  was  made  to  it,  and  th« 

the  part  of  the  Socialists,  but  also  on  the  part  motion  was  voted  down  without  disoussion. 

of  members  of    the  party  of  progress  like  After  Deputy  Teutsch  had  concluded  his  speech, 

Schulze-DeUtzsch,  and  of  National   Liberals  Bishop  Raoss,  of  Strasburg,  took  oeconon  to 

like  Lasker,  and  it  was  finally  referred  to  a  declare  that  he  and  his  co-religionists  (M. 

committee,  by  which  it  was  not  reported  back  Teutsch  being  a  Protestant)  did  not  call  in 

to  the  Reichstag.    The  law  concerning  the  in-  question  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  which  had 

troduotion  of  an  imperial  paper-money  (the  been  concluded  between  two  great  |)owers. 

withdrawal  of  the  paper-money  of  the  parttcu-  This  recognition  by  the  bishop  of  the  tresty 

hir  states  after  January  1,  1675,  having  been  by  which  Alsace-Lorraine  had  been  united  with 

previously  resolved  upon)  was  adopted  by  180  France,  called  forth  many  protests  on  the  part 

against  80  votes.    Deputy  Mosle  (represents*  of  the  population  of  the  Keichsland,  which, 

tive  of  the  ci^y  of  Bremen)  again  defended  in*  however,  were  never  presented  to  the  Reichs- 

geniously,  but  inefficiently,  his  ideas  concern-  tag.    After  the  rejection  of  the  motion,  the 

ing  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  every  kind  members   constituting  the  Frenob  party  of 

of  paper-money.    Important  concessions  were  protest,  among  them  the  Bishop  of  Mets^  left 

made  to  the  particular  states  for  the  purpose  Berlin  without,  however,  resigning;  the  others, 

of  facilitating  the  withdraw^  of  their  own  who  sympathized  more  with  the  OathoUoCeD> 

notes.    The  bill  on  the  Oourt  of  Accounts  was  tre  than  with  the  French-protest  party,  among 

not  reported  during  this  first  session  from  the  them  Bishop  Raess,  of  Strasburg,  and  the 

Court  of  Accounts.  parish-priests  Gnerber  and  Winterer,  remained. 

The  most  important  among  the  bills  intro-  They,  in  union  with  members  of  tlie  Centre, 

duced  by  members  of  the  Reichstag  was  the  moved  the  repeal  <Kf  Art.  X.  of  the  law  on  the 

oae  concerning  the  introduction  of  civil  mar-  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  it  our- 

riage.    The  bill,  originating  with  Prof.  Uin-  tailed  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  associa- 

schius,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Deputy  tion.    The  motion,  which  called  forth  a  vigor- 

VOlk,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  ous  speech  from  Prince  Bismarck,  was  rejected 

of  Bavaria,  had  already  engaged  the  attention  by  198  against  188  votes,  the  minority  oonsist- 

of  the  first  Reichstag,  but  had  not  passed  to  ing  of  the  representatives  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 

the  third  reading.    The  new  discussion  in  the  the  entire  Centre,  the  Poles,  the  Federalists, 

second  Reichstag  derived  a  special  interest  from  and  the  majority  of  the  party  of  progress. 

the  fact  that  the  principle  of  civil  marriage  was  The  most  important  subjects  engaging  the 

defended  by  Prof.  Baurogarten,  of  Rostock,  a  attention  of  the  Keiohstag  were,  the  new  press 

Protestant  theologian  of  the  orthodox  school,  law,  the  new  military  law,  and  the  church 

who,  on  this  question,  disagrees  with  the  im-  law.    On  the  proposed  new  press  law  the 

mense*  migority  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  views  of  the  Federal  Oounoil  and  the  mijo^^ 

clergy  of  Germany,  and  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reichstag  were  widely  different,  but  a 

of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  Prof.  Schulte,  special  committee  of  fourteen,  to  which  the 

of  Bonn.    The  bill  was  finally  adopted  by  a  bill  was  referred,  succeeded  in  smoothing  the 

large  majority.    The  motion  for  giving  to  the  way  for  a  compromise.    Though  the  liberals 

members  of  the  Reichstag  a  compensation,  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the    compro- 

which  had  been  adopted  in  every  session  of  mise,  they  regarded  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  as 

the  preceding  Reichstag  but  not  yet  received  a  progressive  measure,  and  an  important  ro- 

the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Council,  was  re-  form  when  compared  with  the  law  previously 

newed  by  Schulze-Delitzsoh,  and  again  adopted  in  force.    The  preventive  confiscation  of  pa- 

by  229  agfunst  79  votes.                          *  pers,  in  order  to  bring  them  before  the  tribn- 

On  February  16th,  the  fifteen  representatives  nal,  is  now  limited  to  certain  settled  points,  as 

of  Alsace-Lorraine  entered  the  Keichstag  in  high-treason,  incitement  to  iUe^  acta,  or  to 

solemn  procession,  headed  by  the  Bishops  of  hatred  and  warfare  of  the   citizens  among 

Metz  and  Strasburg.    On  the  same  day  they  themselves ;    but  in  these  two   latter  cases 

offered  a  resolution  to  take  a  general  vote  of  only  when  there  is  immediate  danger  of  a 

the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  on  their  in  cor-  crime  or  a  breach  of  the  law  being  committed, 

poration  with  Germany,  as  it  had  been  effected  At  the  same  time,  tiie  stamp-tax    and  Uie 

without  consulting  them.     The  motion  was  eautiannement  to  which  the  papers  were  for- 

signed  by  all  the  fifteen  members,  three  of  merly  subjected,  especially  in   Pnuaia,  and 

whom  had  a  French  name,  while  the  first,  which  for  twenty  years  hindered  the  healthy 

by  a  singular  coincidence,  had  the  name  of  development  of  the  German  press,  will  be 

Teutsch.    A  previous  motion,  that  those  dep-  abolished.     The  law  took  effect  o&  July  1, 

nties  of  Alsace-Lorraine  who  were  not  ac*  1874. 

qnainted  with  the  German  language,  be  allowed  The  new  military  law,  which  demanded  the 
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definite  formatioii  of  the  German  army  on  the  tively  lower  than  those  of  otlier  great  powers, 

onehaogeable  basis  of  three  years'  active  ser-  Germany  occopjing,  in  fact,  in  this  respect, 

rice,  and  of  400,000  men  as  the  peace-footing  only  the  third  place.    The  German  Empire  re- 

of  the  army,  threatened  to  bring  on  a  serions  quired  a  powerfal  army  in  order  to  carry  on  a 

erists.    Not  only  the  parties  generally  voting  vigorous  policy,  and  an  army  that  was  feared 

agaiDBt  the  Government,  bat  even  the  Nsr  in  order  to  maintain  peace.    For  these  rea- 

tional  Liberals,  regarded  it  as  inoomjpatible  sons,  the  number  of  the  military  forces  conld 

with  constitntional  government  to  fix  forever  not  be  brought  every  year  into  qnestion. 

the  peace  effective  of  the  army  and  thns  with*  Field-Marshal  Oonnt  von  Moltke  stated  tliat 

draw  it  firom  the  control  of  the  Beiohstag.  his  views  apon  the  question  were  unchanged. 

Accordingly  the  first  clause  of  the  bill  fixing  He  regarded  a  powerful  Germany  in  the  centre 

the  peace  eSffective  at  401,669  men  was  reject-  of  Europe  as  the  best  guarantee  of  peace.    In 

od.   A  speech  in  defense  of  the  measure,  by  presence  of  the  shouts  which  had  been  raised 

Field-llarshal   Moltke,  made  a  sensation  in  for  revenge,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  hand  upon 

Europe.    He  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  was  the  sword.    Disarmament  would  mean  war ; 

for  every  great  state,  and  especiidly  for  Ger-  but  he  hoped  the  wisdom  of  the  French  Gov- 

iBiDy,  to  hhYe  a  numerous  and  powerful  army,  emment  would  avert  that  misfortune.    Ger- 

He  added :  "  What  we  acquired  in  the  space  nuiny,  in  the  last  war,  had  not  abused  her 

of  six  months,  we  shall  have  to  protect  by  power.    She  could  have  forced  the  French 

fufoe  of  arms  for  half  a  century.    France  is  Government  to  grant  all  her  demands,  but  she 

imitating  all  the  German  army  arrangements,  only  exacted  back  the  land  which  a  restless 

Uor,  then,  can  we  give  up  what  our  oppo-  country  had  formerly  torn  from  a  weak  neigh- 

aeatsare  adopting?    Germany  is  opposed  to  bor.    Coimt  von  Moltke  added:    "We  must, 

say  kind  of  offensive  action ;  it  is  her  duty  to  moreover,  have  full  confidence  in  the  army ; 

act  on  the  defensive.*'     Count  von  Moltke  we  absolutely  require  the  number   of  men 

proceeded  to  enumerate  the  measures  taken  by  which  has  been  proposed,  and  which  Herr 

France  for  increasing  her  armaments,  not-  von  Bennigsen's  motion  admits.     I  believe 

withstanding  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  that  the  peace  effective  should  be  finally  and 

the  French  people  were  convinced  of  the  ne-  not  provisionally  fixed ;  but  laws  are  not  made 

cessity  for  peace.    He  concluded  by  saying:  forever,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  provisional 

'*  We  have  beeome  a  powerful  nation,  but  we  arrangement  because  I  believe  that  a  patriotic 

remain  a  peaceable  people.    We  require  an  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  will 

umy,  but  not  for  purposes  of  conquest.''    The  sanction  that  which  is  indispensable  in  the  in- 

prospect  of   a  serious  misunderstanding  be-  terests  of  the  Fatherland."    The  House  then 

tireeu   the    Government  and  the  Beichstag  adopted  the  compromise  proposed  by  Herr 

caosed  some  alarm  in  the  country,  and  peti-  Bennigsen  by  224  against  146  votes.    The  ma- 

tions  numerously  signed,  even  by  opponents  jority  of  the  Progressists  voted  with  the  op- 

of  the  Government,  were  sent  to  the  Keichs-  position.    After  a  third  reading  on  April  20th, 

ta|c,  asking  the  latter  to  avoid  at  all  events  a  the  entire  law  was  adopted  by  214  against  123 

conflict  with  the  Government.     The  special  votes. 

committee  of  twenty-eight,  to  which  the  bill  The  third  important  measure  discussed  by 
had  been  referred,  adopted  a  compromise  pro-  the  Beichstag  was  the  so-called  Bishops'  Bill 
po^  by  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  namely,  that  intended  to  prevent  the  legal  exercise  of  cleri- 
tbe  peace  effective  of  401,659  men  should  cal  functions  when  the  ecclesiastic  has  been 
U  voted  for  seven  years.  When  the  biU  came  deprived  by  the  special  tribunal  instituted  for 
Dp  for  its  second  reiading,  the  Minister  of  War,  this  purpose.  Should  he  profess  to  be  still  in 
General  von  Eamecke,  read  a  statement  on  legal  possession  of  his  functions,  he  can  be 
the  part  of  the  Government,  declaring  that  the  imprisoned  in  a  particular  district  or  locality 
leading  object  of  clause  1  of  the  bill  was  not  by  the  local  police.  If  he  goes  further,  really 
to  fix  Uie  peace  effective  at  a  certain  figure  for-  exercising  his  former  functions,  or  resisting,  in 
ever,  nor  to  withdraw  from  the  Parliament  its  fact,  the  powers  of  the  police,  the  central  ad- 
control  over  the  budget.  Its  object  was  that  ministration  may  deprive  him  of  his  right  of 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  Uie  array  should  citizenship,  and  expel  him  from  the  German 
be  m^tained  at  the  strength  which  was  ab-  territory.  He  has  a  legal  remedy  in  being 
soiutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  able  to  lay  before  the  tribunal  the  bases  of  the 
peace  and  the  repulse  of  all  attacks  until  such  charges  of  which  he  is  accused.  In  this  man- 
time  as  a  change  in  the  number  of  men  might  ner  he  may  still  be  immediately  imprisoned  by 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  Federal  Council  the  police ;  but  the  expulsion,  with  the  loss  of 
and  the  Government.  In  the  course  of  the  the  right  of  citizenship,  is  suspended  till  the 
debate,  Federal  Oommissioner  General  Voigts-  tribunal  has  decided  on  his  appeal.  The  de- 
fiheetx  pointed  out  that  the  Parliament  had  bate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  lasted  for 
ttHl  great  scope  left  for  exercising  control  over  three  days,  and  was  often  very  stormy.  The 
the  expenditure,  in  the  discussion  which  must  Progressive  party,  in  union  with  the  National 
take  place  upon  the  military  estimates.  More-  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  supported  the 
over,  he  maintained  that  the  German  army  Government^  and  the  bill  was  adopted  by  214 
bodget  and  the  military  effective  were  rela-  against  108  votes. 
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The  Reichstag  was  closed  by  the  Emperor  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  had  beea  appointed 
on  April  26tb.  The  speech  from  the  throne  German  embassador  in  Paris,  Baron  von  Stanf- 
passed  in  review  tlie  laws  voted  daring  the  fenberg  was  elected  first  Vice-President  Prea- 
past  important  session,  and,  mentioning  first  dent  Forekenbeck  soon  after  resigned  because 
the  Army  Bill,  described  it  as  a  measure  one  of  his  parliamentary  decisions  had  been 
gnaranteeing  the  protection  of  the  Fatherland  overruled,  but,  having  been  reelected  by  a 
and  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Federal  Gov-  unanimous  vote,  consented  to  remain  in  office, 
ernment  accepted  the  compromise  proposed  In  the  debate  on  the  budget  of  Alsaoe-Lor- 
on  the  question  in  order  to  assure  a  steady  raine,  the  deputies  from  Alsace-Lorraine  raised 
development  of  the  Oonstitution  and  obtain  a  objections  and  opposed  too  high  an  endowment 
basis  for  a  general  understanding  in  the  inter-  of  the  Strasburg  University  and  p^^yments  for 
est  of  the  newly-acquired  national  institutions,  educational  purposes  which  were  made  in  the 
The  Federal  Government  trusted  that  in  this  interest  of  the  empire,  but  not  of  the  provinces 
respect  the  country  and  future  Parliaments  themselves.  Prince  Bisnuurok,  in  reply,  made 
woald  feel  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  a  speech,  in  which  he  said : 
secure  a  durable,  even  maintenance  of  the  na-  r^^g  question  before  ua  oonoems  the  intereste  of 
tional  defensive  strength,  and  establish  a  legal  the  empire ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  Alaaoe-Lonune. 
basis  for  the  annual  debate  on  the  budget  in  The  University  is  to  serve  imperial  pai^8e&.  In 
order  to  give  the  requisite  firmness  to  the  con-  the  well-fought  war  in  which  we  had  to  defend  obt 
stitntion  of  the  army.  The  Emperor  thanked  ©xiateaoe  we  conquered  the  provinces  for  the  em- 
♦i»^  TT^«,«a.  *•«•  *^u^  ijLr.^^^^^ ^^4-^x^4-^,^^^^ A  i^  P»re.  It  was  not  for  Alsace-Lorrame  that  our  soldiera 
the  House  for  the  improvements  mtroduced  in  J^ed  their  blood.  We  take  our  stand  upon  the  in- 
the  law  affecting  military  invalids.  He  then  ad-  teresta  of  the  empire  and  imperial  policy.  Alsace- 
verted  to  the  understanding  arrived  at  respect-  Lorraine  was  indeed  annexed  on  aimilar  grounds, 
ing  the  bill  for  the  issue  of  Imperial  Treasury  a^d  not  for  the  sake  of  Alaace-Lorraine'^i  eocle- 

notes,  a  measure  calculated  to  satisfy  the  com-  "^"^^^^  interests.    We  have  in  the  empire  other 

wv^a,  »  **.w«      «  vB*s,t««i«»**  w  o»u«*j  vi*«  vvi^  flrrounds  of  action  than  those  gentlemen  whose  past 

mercial  community.    His  Mi^esty  considered  feads  them  to  Paria,  and  whose  present  oondScts 

the  late  votes  of  the  Reichstag  in  furtherance  them  to  Borne.    We  have  to  think  of  the  empire, 

and  support  of  his  policy  as  confirming  his  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  summoned  representa- 

conviction  that  the  Fatherland  has  a  prosper-  H^««  ^o™  «?  aancxed  provinces  to  Berlin.   Mj 

on,  fatnre  before  it,  and  that  Europe  S^iU  W  ZZiZlTSf^tZ^n^^l^ml^uZ^ 

a  pledge  of  peace  and  assurance  for  the  de-  by  me  in  principle,  but  have,  nevertheless,  been 

velopment  of  culture  in  the  care  bestowed  upon  modified  since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 

the  mental,  moral,  and  material  strength  of  attitude  of  the  Alaace-Lorraine  deputies  present 

Germany.  here.    Such  a  Parliament  would  lead  to  contiDuiI 

tua  ^lii  «».«:»•.  yv*  4.V.A  r« ».»»«,.  i>«.i:«^^«.4.  affitation,  and  perhaps  endanger  the  maintenance 

The  fall  session  of  the  German  Parhament  ^f  peace.    It  would  *be  difflcflt  to  set  aside  such 

was  opened  on  October  29th  by  the  Emperor  an  institution  if  created  by  lenalative  means,  and 

William  in  person.    In  his  speech-  from  the  therefore  that  method  of  creatine  it  oould  not  be 

throne  his  Majesty  said  that  the  legislative  la-  adopted.    In  school  matters  we  have  enenfetioallr 

bors  which  awaited  the  members  were  no  less  i^^terfered,  but  we  shaU  no  doubt  have  to  take  still 

t^^^^4.^^4.  4.1. :-  r ^-       -  '^  -      T>*n     •  more  vigorous  steps,     we  could  not  permit  ele- 

important  than  m  former  seMions.    Bills  m-  n^^nts  to*^exist  in  the  school  which  la^bor.  I  wiU 

tended  to  secure  unity  of  judicial  procedure  not  exactly  say  to  make  the  children  stupid,  but 

would  be  laid  before  them.    Bills  for  oomplet-  yet  which  take  care  that  people  do  not  become  too 

ing  the  imperial  military  system  would  also  be  ^«®-    My  action  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine  will 

submitted     One  of  these  referred  to  the  Land-  f^,^7^^  e'a^fefyfa^n'dM?!  ^n^rbf  f^h^^rfKL^ 

jturm,  and  another  regulated  the  proportion  to  my  course  by  reproaches,  threats,  intimidation,  or 

be  paid  by  each  state  for  the  maintenance  of  persuasion ;   but  before  I  can  decisively  advance 

the  army  in  time  of  peace.    Measures  respect-  further  on  my  course,  I  must  be  convinced  that 

ing  the  currency  would  also  be  bromrht  for-  ^^^^^  *™  elements  which  can  be  trusted.    We  m&j 

ward.    For  the  first  time  the  Honse.  woald  be  tZrL\TJ::nu^Z'iZ^T^:il.i:,uZ 

called  upon  to  cooperate  m  establishing  a  bud-  provided, 
get  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine.    Owing  to  the 

resolution  passed  last  session,  bills  had  been  ^^o  discussion  on  the  imperial  budget  far- 
drawn  up  by  the  Federal  Council  rendering  nished  an  opportunity  to  the  Catholic  dieputies, 
civil  marriage  obligatory  throughout  the  em-  Ji^i'g  aod  Windthorst,  to  attack  the  foreign 
pire.  The  treaty  signed  at  Berne,  establishing  policy  of  Bismarck,  who  replied  by  a  severe 
a  postal  union,  would  be  of  great  advantage,  censure  of  the  Catholic  party.  The  Reichstag 
In  conclusion,  his  Mi^jesty  spoke  of  the  friendly  approved  of  the  proposition  of  tlie  Feder^ 
relations  of  the  empire  with  foreign  powers.  Council,  not  to  make  any  appropriation  for  an 
and  said  that  the  paci^c  intentions  of  his  Gk)v-  embassador  near  the  Pope.  Prince  Bismarck, 
ernment  enabled  it  to  disregard  all  unjust  bus-  commenting  upon  the  resolution  to  cancel  the 
picions  against  its  policy.  The  speech  was  post  of  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  said : 
received  with  much  applause,  and  at  its  The  Pope  being  a  purely  religioas  chief,  there  was 
close  Prince  Bismarck  declared  the  Parliament  ^^  occasion  to  keep  a  permanent  political  repreaenta* 
opened.  President  Forekenbeck  was  reelected  }')^  ^  his  court.  Thmgs,  indeed,  might  have  been 
by  the  vote  of  aU  parties;  Dr.  Hanel  was  r^  JSlV^er^^f^M^^^^^^^^  ?o^^ 
elected  second  Vice-President;  and,  instead  of  vive  the  anoient  straggle  of  the  Papacy  and  tern- 
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ponl  power,  and  more  espeoiolly  with  the  German    man  embassador  in  Paris  in  place  of  Oonnt 
limpire.   The  spirit  ammating  the  Papacy  iu  this    Harry  Yon  Amim,  who,  contrary  to  hia  instruc- 


pttied,  had  better  be  made  public.  •  In  1869,  when  aa  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairsi  greatly 

the  Wortemben  Government  had  occasion  to  com-  strengthened  the  hope  for  Uie  continuance  of 

pUin  of  the  acSon  of  the  Papacy,  the  Wftrtemborff  friendly  relations.    The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 

envoy  at  Mumch  was  matructed  to  make  repreaenta-  ^^.^     •' . ,  „^^i.i.^,  ^^4.  ^^  T>ili;«  ^u^,.  v^  IL„« 

tions ;  and  m  a  conversation  which  paaaed  bet  ween  "ay,  paid  another  visit  to  Berlin,  when  he  gave 

tb«  eoToy  and  the  nonoio,  the  latter  said  the  Boman  free  and  emphatic  expression  to  the  feelings  of 

Ciuueh  waa  free  only  in  America,  and  perhaps  £ng-  sympathy  which  he  has  always  felt  for  Germany. 

kod  andBelgiom.   In  all  other  countries  the  Boman  The  rtt)ort  that  the  attitnde  of  Germany  with 

^Sn^  Wh*?^?^p1^?o"^^^  «««?  U,  Denmark  had  given  great  offense 

the  fiew  of  the  priestly  diplomatist  stationed  at  J?   St.  Petersburg  was   exphcitly  denied  by 

Munich  in  18S9,  and  formerly  representing  the  Yati-  Pnnoe  Biamarok  in  the  German  Reichstag.   In 

can  at  Paris.    Well,  the  revolution  so  ardently  de-  consequence  of  the  shooting,  by  order  of  the 

sired  by  the  Vatican  did  not  come  to  pass,  but  we  Spanish  Pretender  Don  Carlos,  of  the  German 

bd  the  war  of  1870  mstead.    Gentlemen,  I  am  in  ^flx„:„  ii««„„,v«    a^i«».;;i4.    ^\*^  »««   «    «/v- 

powession  of  conclusive  evidence  proving  that  the  captain  Hermann  Schmidt,  who  was  a  cor- 

Tar  of  1870  waa  the  combined  work  of  Kome  and  respondent  of  German  papers  with  the  republi- 

Fraoee;  that  the  CBcumenical  Council  was  cut  short  can  army,  two  German  gmiboats,  the  Nautilus 

pa  account  of  the  war ;  and  that  very  different  votes  and  the  Albatross,  were  sent  from  Kiel  to  the 

A^.i^'^n'^:''j''Li^f^^^^^^  M;on:::^nfGe^^^ 

warces  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  waa  dragged  into  J^d  property  of  German  sulgects  f  rom  the  Car- 

the  war  very  much  against  his  will  by  the  Jesuit!-  lists.     As  it  was  deemed  too  difficult  to  iQUict 

eal  infloeneee  nmpant  at  his  court ;  that  he  strove  a  direct  retaliation  upon  the  Carlists  for  the 

kird  to  rasiat  these  influences ;  that  in  the  eleventh  outrage,  Prince  Bismarck  had  to  content  him- 

l:Sill'dt'?SSS&rr*Sar.ir„ J,'Sn1'tV.i"?o  'f^  ^th  p«niahmg.  «.«  Carli.te  by  a  r««ogni- 

w«8  ultimately  overpowered  by  persons  representing  ^^^  oi  «>«  Bepublioan  Government  of  Spam, 

Borne.  and  by  securing  its  recognition  by  all  other 

Herr  von  VambtJer  (WUrtemberg  premier  European  powers,  except  Russia.    On  Decem- 

in  1869)  then  coaflrraed  all  Prince  Bismarck  ber  11th  and  12th  the  Oarlists  committed  a 

had  related  of  his  negotiations  with  Borne  and  new  outrage  against  Germany  by  the  capture 

the  statement  of  Monsignor  Meglia.    The  ne-  of  the  brig  Gustav,  belonging  to  Messrs,  Koch 

gotiations,  he  said,  originated  in  an  attempt  of  &  Son  of  Rostock.    From  the  account  of  the 

the  Pope  to  deprive  Wftrtemberg  students  of  incident  given  by  Herr  Rudolph  Sprenger,  Ger- 

Catholic  lectures,  the  Vatican  being  of  opinion  man  acting  oonsol  at  San  Sebastian,  it  appears 

that  the  less  educated  a  priest,  the  more  fitted  that  while  the  crew  were  trying  to  escape  the 

he  was  for  his  vocation  in  life.    Dr.  L5we,  a  fary  of  the  sea  and  enter  the  harbor  of  Gueta- 

Liberal  member,  who  had  moved  that  the  Ger-  ria,  they  were  forced  out  to  sea  again  by  the 

man  legation  be  abolished,  closed  the  debate  Carlists  firing  more  tlian  two  thousand  rounds 

by  reminding  the  House  of  the  truth  expressed  at  them.    The  ship  soon  after  ran  ashore,  one 

by  their  great  philosopher  Fichte,  when  he  portion  of  the  crew  being  saved  by  Republican 

laid  that  the  commonwealth  of  united  Gkr-  boats  and  another  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 

many  could  be  established  only  upon  the  basis  Carlists,  who  appropriated  to  them  everything 

of  personal  and  intellectual  liberty.    The  ar-  that  could  be  saved,  private  property  of  the 

rest  of  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  M^'unke,  crew  no  less  than  the  freight    The  contin- 

led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  moved  by  nance  of  friendly  relations    with   Denmark 

Hoverbeck,  to  request  the  Imperial  Chancellor  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  threatened  by  the  ex- 

for  an  interpretation  of  Art.  aXXI.  of  the  Con-  pulsion  of  some  Danes  from  Northern  Schles- 

ptitation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  mem-  wig,  but  the  difficulty  was  peaceably  a^usted. 

bers  of  the  Reichstag  during  the  session  with-  Prince  Bismarck,  on  this  occasion,  was  again 

out  the  consent  of  the  Reichstag.     Prince  charged   with   entertaining   the  desire   that 

Bismarck  regarded  this  resolution  as  the  ex-  Denmark  itself  should  enter  the  German  Fed- 

preflsion  of  a  want  of  confidence,  and  therefore  eration.    It  is  asserted  podtively  that  Prince 

tendered  his  resignation,  which  the  Emperor,  Bismarck  had  submitted  to  the  Danish  King  a 

however,  refused  to  accept.    The  Reichstag  project  for  entering  the  German  Empire  with 

MOQ  after  expressed  its  continuing  confidence  the  whole  of  his  territory.   In  accordance  with 

in  the  Chancellor  by  a  vote  of  199  against  71.  this  plan,  Germany  would  guarantee  the  integ- 

On  December  19th,  the  Reichstag  adjourned  to  rity  of  Denmark  and  cede  the  whole  of  Schles- 

iaaoary  9,  1875.  wig  to  King  Christian,  in  return  for  which  the 

The  foreign  relations  of  Germany  were  on  Danish  fieet  would  become  an  integral  part  of 

the  whole  of  a  fHendly  character.    The  Ian-  the  German  fieet,  and  German  ports  would^  be 

fosge  used  by  some  iVencb  bishops  and  some  established  in  the  different  Danish  colonies, 

organs  of  the  CathoMc  party  against  the  Ger-  King  Christian  was  said  to  have  rejected  tbese 

man  Government,  led  to    remonstrances   in  propositions.     It  was  added  that  Russia  felt 

Paris,  which  had  the  desired  effect.    The  ap-  greatly  irritated  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 

pointment  in  May  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  Ger-  and  would  never  allow  Germany  to  hold  the 
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key  to  the  Baltic.    This  incident  was  said  to  er  states  oontinned  to  show  themselves  friend- 
have  exercised  great  inflaence  upon  Russia's  \j  to  the  progressive  consolidation  of  German 
policy  with  regard  to  Spain,  and  to  have  in-  nnity.  Thongh,  at  the  elections  for  the  German 
duced  the  Emperor,  when  he  received  a  letter  Reichstag  in  Bavaria,  a  m^oritj  of  the  elec- 
from  Don  Oarios  thanking  him  for  not  having  toral  districts  had  chosen  deputies  who  were 
recognized  Marshal  Serrano's  GovemmeDt,  to  stanch  opponents  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  bis 
send  an  immediate  reply.  policy,  the  Government  acted,  in  all  important 
The  views  of  Prince  Bismarck  concerning  questions,  in  fall  concord  with  the  Central 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  Austria  Government,  and  the  King  personally  took 
were  forciby  expressed  in  an  interview  which  more  than  one  occasion  to  assure  the  chancel- 
the  Hungarian  author  and  deputy,  Manus  Jo-  lor  of  his  special  regard  and  admiration.    The 
kai,  had  with  him  at  Berlin.    The  latter  pub-  King  of  Wtlrtemberg  declared  himself  very 
lished  an  account  of  it  in  his  Hungarian  news  emphatically  in  favor  of  national  unity.  When 
paper  ffon,  from  where  it  passed  into  most  of  he  closed,  in  June,  the  parliamentary  session 
the  leading  newspapers  of  Europe  without  call-  of  his  kingdom,  and  thanked  the  Diet  for  the 
ing  forth  any  contradiction  from  M.  Bismarck,  zeal  and  devotion  it  had  displayed  in  its  delib- 
"  It  is  necessary,"  the  prince  said,  "  that  in  the  erations,  he  dwelt  upon  the  voting  of  the  trea- 
centre  of  Europe  there  should  be  a  consoli-  ties  concluded  with  Prussia  as  the  most  impor> 
dated  state  such  as  the  Austro-Hungarianmon-  tant  because  they  were  the  most  significant 
archy.    I  was  already  convinced  of  this,  as  I  fhiit  of  the  national  successes,  for  they  were 
hastened  to  conclude  peace  in  1866 — a  course  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the 
which  many  of  our  friends  did  not  like.    The  unity  of  Germany  through  the  Emperor  and 
German  race  is  destined  to  rule  on  this  side  of  empire.   In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  party 
the  Leitha,  and  the  Hungarian  race  beyond  it.  of  progress  was  anxious  to  save  as  many  of  the 
The  remaining  races  in  Austro-Hungary  make  sovereign  rights  of  the  states  as  possible,  and 
also  good  soldiers,  but  in  administrative  abili-  carried,  by  its  votes,  the  maintenance  of  a  spe- 
ty,  statesmanship,  intelligence,  and  wealth,  the  cial  Saxon  embassy  in  Munich,  but  the  suspicion 
Germans  and  Hungarians  are  superior.    All  that  the  Government  of  the  new  King  wonld 
are  kept  together  by  a  common  history.    The  be  found  in  open  opposition  to  the  Central  6ov- 
establishment  of  small  states  of  separate  na-  emment  proved  unfounded.     In  Baden  and 
tionality  is  impossible  in  the  east  of  Europe ;  Hesse  the  Governments  and  Diets  are  ardent 
merely  historical  states  are  possible.    For  this  supporters  of  the  national  unity  and  of  the 
reason  the  present  dnidistic  form  of  govern-  Central  Government.    In  the  grand-duchy  of 
ment  ought  to  be  maintained  in  Austro-Hun-  Mecklenburg,  which  is  still  without  a  consti- 
gary.    Your  history,  too,  is  the  same  as  that  tutional  form  of  government,  a  new  attempt 
of  Austria;  it  has  become  so  owing  to  your  to  introduce  a  liberal  constitution  was  again 
common  combats.   Formerly  you  attacked  side  defeated  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
by  side,  but  now  you  need  each  other  for  your  knighthood.     In  the  principality  of  Lippe, 
mutual  defense."    The  prince  continued :  where,  in  consequence  of  the  long  conflict  be- 
Some  of  our  good  friends  suspect  us  of  intending  tween  the  Government  and  the  Diet,  the  cen- 
to annex  the  German  portion  of  Austria.   Is  it  really  stitutional  form  of  government  had  been  for 
possible  for  any  one  to  hnagine  that  wear©  going  to  g^nie  time  suspend^,  the  Liberal  party  de- 
burden  ourselves  with  some  more  priest-ridden  proy-  ^^^  ^    ^^  ^     jy^^     l^j  j^  j^^  1^     ^^ 
inoes  I    Or  are  we  such  habitually  imprudent  people  ^  ^l    ri  "'"^"        *r»         .  .;•       *u     j^    w 
that  we  are  likely  to  go  in  for  conquest  when  we  have  oy  the  Government  for  settlmg  the  difficulty, 
already  Alsace  and    Northern  Sohleswig  on    our        The  conflict  between  the  Government  of 
handsl    But  the  worst  of  all  is  that,  for  military  Prussia  and  the  Roman  Oatholic  Church  (tee 
reasons,  wliieh  we  h^  no  right  to  slufht,  we  have  Pbubsia)  not  only  continued  during  the  year, 
l^rS/fnTo^r  Whl'teSfe'^I  bat  more  «.d  more,  extended  to  .the  Bnjjdler 
Those  implacable  savages  I  Just  scratch  the  Parisian  states.     The  legislation  of  Baden  is  m  f  uU  ao- 
eook,  tailor,  or  verruquier.  and  you  will  not  be  long  cordance  with  that  of  Prussia,  and  even  anti- 
in  discovermg  tne  Bed  Indian  underneath  all  his  su*  cipated  that  of  Prussia  in  regulating  by  law 
perilciaigloss.  No,  we  have  to  stand  sentinel  against  ^he  relation  of  the  Old  CathoUca  to  the  Roman 
the  French,  who  are  our  mortal  enemies,  and  we  have  n^xu^u^    r!K«,«i»     ^r^A    a«v»/%»i/^»;.«<«    ♦k^- 
no  idea  of  \nvolving  ourselves  in  fresi  troubles  on  Catholic    Church,  and  acknowledgmg   their 
the  eastern  frontier  likewise.  It  would  be  a  nice  mesa  claim  to  a  share  of  the  Oatnolic  Choroh  prop- 
indeed  to  increase  the  German  Empire  bv  so  many  erty.    In  the  grand-dnchy  of  Hesae  laws  for 
provinces  bent  upon  pilgrimaging  and  that  sort  of  the  regulation  of  Church  affairs  were  prepared 
thing  1   Besides,  Vienna  and  Pesth  are  destined  to  ^       ^  identical  with  those  which,  in  1873, 
become  the  oommeroial  centres  of  the  southeast;  «"»""ov  av*^»aww».      ^v^    w*-v«rB   tt    *w*,   ***  avi  , 
but  of  what  use  would  Vienna  be  to  us  as  a  mere  "W-ere  adopted  m  Prussia.     A  bishop  elected  by 
border  town  f    The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  the  Old  Catholics  was  recognized  as  a  bishop 
convinced  I  am  that  a  German  minister  who  should  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  Government 
prepare  to  annex  Austrian  tarritoiy  would  deserve  ^f  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Hesse ;   the  Govern- 
to  be  strung  up  without  more  ado.    For  myself,  all  i  ^„-#  ^*  t>««-«;«  Vw^n-A^Aw  ^.k^n^^^k  :.%  »»«<>*oi 
can  say  is  Siia-that  I  should  be  tempted  to  go  to  ment  of  Bavaria,  however,  though  m  general 
war  to  keep  the  German- Austrians  out  of  Germany  agreeing  with  tne  otder  i<eaeral  U-ovemments 
rather  than  admit  them.   But  in  all  probability  Aus*  in  the  legislation  on  Church  questiona,  refused 
tria  will  eiijoy  a  prolonged  peace.  the  recognition  of  the  Cld  Catholic  bishop  on 
The  Governments  and  the  Diets  of  the  small-  the  ground  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
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Bavarian  Concordat,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  admitted  every  thing  brought  against  him,  and 
the  GoTemment,  was  still  in  force.   The  bishop  gave  his  reasons  for  attempting  the  crime.    He 
ofATentz,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  one  of  the  most  first  thought  of  assassinating  rrince  Bismarck 
influential  Catholic  prelates  of  Germany,  dis-  last  Easter,  when  at  Magdeburg.    He  purchased 
Boaded  the  Catholics  from  taking  part  in  the  a  pistol  and  went  to  Berlin,  but  watched  in 
national  celebration  of  the  victory  of  Sedan  vain  for  the  prince.   HethenwenttoXissin^en, 
(September  2d) ;  on  this  question,  however,  but  did  not  m^e  the  attempt  on  the  Sunday, 
other  prelates,  like  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  and  owing  to  the  sacredness  of  the  day,  but  waited 
tiie  Yioar  Apostolic  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  till  Monday.    He  aimed  at  the  head  of  the 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  large  numbers  prince,  having  heard  that  he  wore  a  coat-of- 
of  priests  and  congregations  took  part  in  the  mail  on  his  breast,  as  in  1865.    He  admitted 
patriotic  solemnities.  the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  but  justified  it  on 
TheGerman  Government  professed  to  see  in  the  ground  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Prince 
Alsace-Lorraine  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  Bismarck  toward  the  Church.     For  the  de- 
the  public  sentiment  relating  to  its  separation  fense,  two  medical  men  were  called,  who  both 
from  France  and  rexmion  with  Germany.    The  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  accused  was  of 
consideration  that  a  continued  attitude  of  open  weak  inteUect,  and  that  hereditary  influences 
and  fanatical  hostility  to  the  German  authority  had  affected  his  mental  and  moral  deveiop- 
coold  not  fail  to  iigure  fatally  the  material  in-  ment.    The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  urged 
terests  of  the  province,  greatly  aided  in  the  that,  as  Eullmann  knew  the  magnitude  of  his 
formation  of  an  altogether  new  party  of  con-  crime  and  the  punishment  awaiting  it,  he  must 
dilation,  whose  cry  is  the  autonomy  of  the  be  considered  a  responsible  agent.    In  reply, 
province.   The  supporters  of  this  accept  frank-  the  counsel  for  the  defense  maintained  that  it 
It  the  separation  from  France  as  an  accom-  was  not  Eullmann  who  was  guilty,  but  the  in* 
plisbed  &ct,  and  direct  their  labors  toward  fluences  which  impelled  him  to  commit  the 
preventing  Alsace-Lorraine  from  bemg  made  deed.     His  mind,  Excited  by  Ultramontane 
an  integral  part  of  any  of  the  older  German  teaching,  was  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and, 
states.    In  uu^t,  they  desire  not  to  be  made  as  he  was  unconscious  of  his  acts,  a  verdict  of 
Pnusians  or  Bavarians,  although  they  have  not  guilty  should  be  returned.    The  jury  re- 
become  Germans  against  their  will,  and  claim,  turned  into  couH  with  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
therefore,  a  completely  independent  adminis-  the  president  sentenced  the  accused  to  fourteen 
tration  as  the  price  of  full  reconciliation  with  years^  imprisonment,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  empire.     This  view  is  finding  large  ac-  that  time  to  deprivation  of  his  civil  rights  for 
ceptance  with  the  more  sober  part  of  the  well-  ten  years.    Kullmann  manifested  no  surpiise 
to-do  classes,  which  feels  the  struggle  against  09  hearing  the  sentence,  and  refused  to  avail 
tlie  resnits  of  the  late  war  to  be  hopeless.    In  himself  of  his  right  of  appeal. 
the  second  half  of  August,  all  the  three  Dis-  On  October  4th  Count  Hury  von  Amim, 
triet  Councils  of  Alsace-Lorraine  met,  and,  formerly  German  embassador  in  Paris,  was  ar- 
vithoat  hesitation,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  rested  and  conveyed  to  the  city  jail  of  Berlin, 
to  the  German  Emperor.    Of  the  twenty-five  on  the  charge  of  having  abstracted  documents 
members  constituting  the  Council  of  Lower  which  he  received  in  his  official  character  as 
Alsace,  the  only  absentee  was  Dr.  Schneegans,  German  embassador  in  Paris.    Count  Arnim 
a  barrister,  who  was  excused  on  account  of  had  been  recalled  from  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
ill-health.    Herr  Julius  Klein,  a  chemist,  of  May,  because  he  had  not  only  openly  expressed 
btrasbnrg,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  his  dissent  from  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
ofantonomy,  was  elected  president.    The  Dis-  but  even  furnished  to  Austrian  and  Belgian 
trict  Coancil  of  Upper  Alsace  met  like  that  of  papers  articles  attacking  him.    With  regard  to 
Lower  Alsace,  on  August  17th,  and  all  the  the  documents  he  was  charged  with  having 
members  but  one  were  in  their  places  and  took  abstracted,  he  claimed  that  they  were  confi- 
the  oaths;  among  them  being  the  Bargomasters  dential  letters,  and  therefore   his   property. 
of  Muhlbausen  and  Colmar.    At  the  opening  The  trial  began  on  December  9th,  before  the 
c-ftlie  District  Council  of  Lorraine,  twenty-six  City  Court  of  Berlin,  which  sentenced  the 
members  were  present.    Twenty-four  of  these  count  to  three  months*  imprisonment,  a  deci- 
W  already  taken  the  oaths  at  the  last  session,  sion  from  which  both  the  state  attorney  and 
^d  the  oaths  were  subsequently  adLministered  Count  Arnim  appealed.    It  clearly  appeared 
to  the  two  others.    Two  members  who  had  from  the  trial  that  the  count  had  hoped,  in 
been  sworn  were  excused  from  attending.  concert  with  the  Conservative  and  Catholic 
On  July  13th  a  fanatical  mechanic,  Kull-  opponents  of  Bismarck,  to  dislodge  the  latter 
mano,  attempted  to  assassinate  Prince  Bis-  from  his  exalted  position,  and  to  become  his 
marck  in  the  watering-place  of  Kissingen.  successor. 

The  prince,  who  had  just  lifted  his  arm  for  a  Max  von  Foboebstbeox,  the  new  President 

Balntation,  was   slightly  wounded,  and   the  of  the  German  Keiohstaff,  was  bom  at  Monster, 

irouiJ.be  assassin  was  promptly  arrested.    His  on  October  21,  1821.    Having  studied  law  at 

trid  before  the  court  of  assizes  at  Wfirzbnrg  the  Universities  of  Giessen  and  Berlin,  he  was, 

i^fts  begun  on  October  81st.    In  his  examina-  in  1847,  appointed  judge  at  Glogau,  in  Silesia, 

tion  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  Kullmann  In  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848  he  began  to 
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take  an  active  part  in  Gennan  politics  as  Presi-  the  Prnssiaa  National  Assemblj,  Simson  wai 
dent  of  the  Democratic  Ck)n8titntional  Society  commissioned  hy  the  National  Assembly  of 
of  Breslaa.    In  1849  he  established  himself  as  Frankfort  to  attempt  a  mediation.    In  Aprils 
attorney  in  Elbing,  Eastern  Prussia.    His  con-  1849,  he  headed  the  depatation  of  the  Frank- 
nection  with  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Ger-  fort  Assembly,  which  was  to  notify  the  King 
many  began  in  1858,  and  has  never  ceased  of  Prossia  of  bis  election  as  German  Em- 
since.    Being  first  elected  for  the  district  of  peror.    In  May,  1849,  he  left  the  Frankfort  As- 
Mohringen,    he  subsequently  represented  in  semby,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  en- 
turn  the  cities  of  EOnigsberg,  Cologne,  and  tered  the  second  Prussian  Chamber  as  deputy 
Elbing.    In  1866  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  his  native  city.    In  March,  1850,  he  was 
elected  him  president,  and  he  was  at  every  elected  President  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
following  session  of  the  Diet  reelected  to  this  Reichstag  of  Erfurt,  which  had  been  called  by 
position  until,  in  1878,  he  was  elected  Burgo-  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  allies  to  attempt 
master  of  the  city  of  Breslau,  and  as  such  be-  again  the  union  of  the  German  states.    When 
came  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus.  this  project  was  abandoned,  he  reentered  the 
Among  the  many  important  reports  which  he  second  Prussian  Chamber,  where  he  was  one 
prepared  in  the  name  of  different  committees,  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  against  the 
that  on  the  army  question  was  especially  val-  policy  of  the  ministry.    IMssatisfied  with  the 
ued.    He  was  also  elected  member  of  the  Con-  course  of  the  Government,  he  declined,  in  1852, 
Btituent  and  the  regular  Reichstag  of  the  North-  a  re&lection  into  the  second  Chamber,  and  re- 
German  Confederation  (Norddeutsche  Bund),  tired  from  political  life.     In  1858,  when  the 
and  of  the  first  and  second  Reichstag  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  as  regent,  formed  a  liberal 
German  Empire.    The  latter,  as  has  already  ministry,  he  again  accepted  a  mandate  for  the 
been  stated,  elected   him  president  by  the  second  Chamber,  which  in    1860  and  1861 
unanimous  vote  of  all  parties.    When,  in  the  elected  him  president,  and  in  October,  1861, 
fall  of  1874,  he  deemed  i{  necessary  to  resign  deputed  him  as  its  representative  to  the  core- 
his  position  as  president  because  the  Reichstag  nation  of  King  William  at  Konigsberg.    He 
had  overruled  one  of  his  decisions,  it  was  Dep-  remained  a  member  of  the  second  Chamber 
uty  Windthorst,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  until  186T,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Centre,  and  one  of  the  most  determined  oppo-  Reichstag  of  the  North-G^erman  Confedera- 
nents  of  the  political  principles  of  Forcken-  tion.    He  was  the  permanent  president  of 
beck,  who,  in  warm  words  of  admiration,  and  this  Reichstag  as  well  as  the  Customs  Parlid- 
amid  the  applause  of  all  parties,  moved  his  re-  ment,  and  in  December,  1870,  headed  the  so- 
election  by  acclamation,  which  was  carried  called  "  Imperial  Deputation,"  which  expressed 
without  a  dissenting  vote.    Forckenbeck  has  to  King  William  the  assent  of  the  North-Ger- 
been  a  prominent  exponent  of  the  prmciples  man  Reichstag  to  the  restoration  of  the  Ger- 
of  the  National  Liberals,  to  which  party  he  man  Empire.    The  first  Reichstag  of  the  re- 
has  belonged  since  its  formation.    By  birth  a  stored  German  Empire  elected  him  president  in 
Catholic,  Forckenbeck  supports,  with  his  po-  all  of  its  sessions,  and  so  high  was  the  esteem 
litical  party,  the  Prussian  laws  on  Church  af-  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  parties,  that  none 
fairs,  and  in  1873  accepted  a  position  as  mem-  of  them  ever  thought  of  putting  up  a  candi- 
ber  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  court,  which  is  to  date  against  him.    The  reelection  as  President 
exercise  the  rights  of  the  state  over  all  the  by  the  second  Reichstag,  in  1874,  he  had  to  de- 
churches  recognized  by  the  state,  and  the  cline  on  account  of  failing  health.    His  chair 
establishment  of  which  was  so  severely  de-  at  the  University  of  KOnigsberg  he  had  given 
nounced  by  the   Catholic   bishops   and   the  up  in  1846,  when  he  was  appointed  councillor 
Catholic  party.  of  the  so-called  Tribunal  of  the  Ejngdom  of 
Ma-rtix  Eduabd  Simsow,  the  President  of  Prussia,    In  1860  he  became  vice-president, 
the  first  Reichstag  of  the  German  Empire,  oc-  and  in  1869  first  president,  of  the  Court  of 
cupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  constitution-  Appeal  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
al  history  of  Germany  since  1848,    He  was       Peistcb  Chlodwio  Karl  Victob  von  Ho- 
bom  at  Konigsberg,  November  10,  1810,  and  bzslouk    SoniLtTNOsrtRST,  first    Vice-Presi- 
after  studying  law  at  the  Universities  of  K6-  dent  of  the  first  German  Reichstag,  has  long 
nigsberg,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  was  appointed  in  been  known  as  a  leading  statesman  of  Bavaria. 
1831  Privatdocent  and  in  1843  professor  at  the  He  is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  prince- 
University  of  Kdnigsberg.     In  1848  he  was  ly  families  of  Germany,  and  was  born  March 
deputed  by  his  native  city  to  the  German  Na-  81,  1819,    In  1834  he  inherited,  with  his  elder 
tional  Assembly,  which  at  once  elected  him  brother  Victor,  from  the  last  Landgrave  of 
secretary,  in  September  vice-president,  and  Hesse-Rheinfeld-Rotenburg,  the  duchy  of  Ra- 
in December  president,  in  place  of  Heinrich  tibor,  the  principality  of  Corvey,  the  domin- 
von  Gagern,  who  had  become  prime-minister,  ion  of  Treffurt,  and  other  territories.    In  1840 
He  "  was  reelected  president  from  month  to  the  King  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  his  brother 
month  until  the  end  of  May,  1849,  when  he  had  Victor  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ratibor,  and  upon 
to  decline  on  account  of  severe  indisposition,  him  that  of  Prince  of  Ratibor  and  Corvey.   He 
When  in  November,  1848,  a  conflict  arose  at  resigned  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Schillings- 
Berlin  between  the  Government  of  Prussia  and  fdrst  in  Bavaria  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother 
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Philip^  AfUr  whose  death  in  1845,  and  in  yirtne  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Prassian  House 
of  an  agreement  with  his  elder  brother,  Victor,  of  Deputies  since  1867  for  one  of  the  8chles» 
concluded  on  October  16,  1845,  he  succeeded,  wig-Holstein  districts,  and  was  also  elected  by 
on  Febraary  12, 1846,  as  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-  Schleswig  -  Holstein  to  the  North  -  German 
Schillingsftlrst,  and  became  as  such  a  member  Reichstag,  and  to  the  first  and  second  Reichs^ 
of  the  tot  Ohamber  of  Bavaria.  On  January  tag  of  Uie  German  Empire,  where  he  was 
1, 1S67,  be  succeeded  Baron  von  der  Pfordten  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affmrs  and  of  the  royal  party  of  progress.  Dr.  H&nel  is  a  very  prolific 
honse,  and  as  such  declared  himself  to  be  a  writer  on  law-questions,  and  was  one  of  the 
decided  friend  "  of  a  closer  union  of  the  Ger-  chief  advisers  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Augus- 
man  states  on  a  basis  compatible  with  the  tenburg  when  the  latter  pressed  his  claims  to 
sovereignty  of  the  particular  states."  As  the  the  succession  in  Schleswig-Holstein  before  the 
most  prominent  representative  of  the  South-  Federal  Diet  of  Germany. 
German  Liberals,  he  was  elected  by  the  Ger-  GRANT,  Robebt  Edhukd,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a 
man  Gnstoms  Parliament  its  first  vice-presi-  distinguished  British  comparative  anatomist, 
dent.  On  the  convocation  of  the  Vatican  zoologist,  professor,  and  author,  bom  in  Edin- 
Gooncil,  he  enAavored  to  bring  about  a  coall-  burgh,  November  11,  1798 ;  died  in  London, 
tion  of  European  powers  for  preventing  the  August  21, 1874.  He  was  of  an  excellent  f  am- 
proclamation  of  papal  infallibility,  but  the  ily,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
plan  failed  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  High  School,  Edinburgh,  whence  he  proceeded 
France  and  Austria.  He  resigned  his  place  In  to  the  university  of  that  city.  He  entered 
the  ministry  on  March  8, 1870,  and  on  the  out-  upon  his  medicaJ  studies  with  such  zeal,  and 
break  of  the  war  was  a  foremost  champion  of  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  by  his  devo- 
the  national  war  against  France,  and  subse-  tion  to  anatomical  and  physiological  investi- 
qpently  of  the  restoration  of  the  German  Em-  gations,  that  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
pire.  The  first  German  Reichstag,  in  which  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Royal  Medical  Socio- 
he  belonged  to  the  Liberal  Imperial  party  ties  of  Edinburgh  before  he  was  twenty-one 
^iberale  Reichspartei),  a  union  chiefly  of  years  of  age.  In  May,  1814,  he  received  his 
SoQtb-German  Liberals,  elected  him  first  vice-  diploma  as  member  of  the  Royal  OoUege  of 
president  by  a  large  minority,  and  in  1874  he  Surgeons,  and  a  month  later  graduated  M.  D. 
was  reelected  to  the  same  position  during  the  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  spent 
first  session  of  the  second  Reichstag.  In  May,  the  next  six  years  in  professional  studies,  in 
1874,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  as  the  universities  and  medical  schools  on  the 
German  embassador  in  Paris.  —  His  eldest  Oontlnent,  and  in  1820  returned  to  Edinburgh 
brother,  Victor,  Duke  of  Ratibor,  bom  in  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
1S13,  is  also  a  member  of  the  German  Reich&-  tiiere.  He  soon  commenced  lecturing  on  com- 
taj.  Another  brother,  Gustav,  bom  in  1828,  parative  anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  lect- 
in a  cardinal.  He  was  in  1873  appointed  Ger-  ures  were  largely  attended.  He  also  contrib- 
man  embassador  near  the  Pope,  but  not  ac-  uted  many  valuable  papers  to  the  Seientifie 
cepted  by  the  Pope.  Journal.    A  series  of  papers  on  the  "  Struct- 

Babon  Fbanz  AuGtjflT  SoHENOK  VON  Stauf-  uro  and  Functions  of  the  Sponge  "  gained  for 
FiXBEBo,  Vice  -  President  of  the  German  him  a  high  reputation.  At  the  organization 
Reichstag,  the  scion  of  an  old  noble  family  of  of  University  College,  one  of  the  institutions 
Bararia,  was  bom  on  August  3, 1884,  at  WOrz-  which  grew  up  into  the  London  University,  he 
>  nrg.  After  studying  at  the  Universities  of  was  offered  the  professorship  of  Comparative 
^&rzbarg  and  Heidelberg,  he  entered  the  ser-  Anatomy  and  Zoology,  and  accepted  it,  deliv- 
Ticeof  the  Bavarian  Grovemment,  and  was  for  ering  his  first  lecture  October  23,  1828.  He 
several  years  state  attorney.  In  1866  he  left  retained  this  professorship  for  more  than  forty 
the  pablio  service  and  entered  the  Bavarian  years.  He  also  delivered  courses  of  lectures 
House  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  at  once  became  on  the  structure  and  classification  of  animals 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  party  of  before  the  London  Zoological  Society,  and  in 
progress,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  1837  was  appointed  Fullerian  Professor  of 
important  discussions.  In  November,  1873,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  second  Bava-  tution  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  some  years  de- 
nan  Chamber,  and  in  November,  1874,  first  livered  the  courses  of  lectures  on  paleontology 
Vice-President  of  the  German  Reichstag,  in  on  the  Swiney  foundation.  He  was  made  a 
*lie  place  of  his  friend  the  Prince  of  Hohen-  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  a  few  years  after 
luhe^  who  had  been  appointed  German  embas-  his  removal  to  London,  and  contributed  largely 
sador  in  Paris.  to  its  Transactions.    In  1835  he  commenced  his 

Db.  Albebt  Hanel,  the  second  Yice-Presi-  great  work,  **  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anat- 

^ent  of  the  German  Reichstag,  was  bom  on  omy,  presenting  a  Sketch  of  the  Present  State 

Jul  J 10, 1830,  at  Leipsic.    After  studying  law  of  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery 

at  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and  Hei-  in  that  Science,  designed  to  serve  as  an  Intro- 

'ielberg,  he  was  appointed  Privatdocent  at  the  duction  to  Animal  Physiology  and  to  the  Prin* 

Tniversity  of  Leipsic.     In  1860  he  became  ciples  of  Classification  in  Zoology,"  of  which 

professor  at  Kdnigsberg,  and  in  1863  at  KieL  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1835  or 
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1836 ;  bat,  amid  the  engrossing  labors  of  his  acts  of  the  Government.    As  the  members  of 

varions  professorships,  and  other  literary  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  bj  yirtue  of  their  ranl[ 

scientific  pursuits,  the  subject  grew  to  propor-  entitled  to  seats  in  that  body,  there  is  no  oc- 

tions  too  vast  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  full  casion  for  the  members  of  the  cabinet  who 

justice  to  it,  and  .the  work  was  never  com-  are  peers,  to  appeal  to  tiie  people  at  their 

Dieted.    In  1836  he  became  joint-editor,  with  entry  into  the  cabinet;  but  it  is  thecostom, 

Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  *^  The  Oyclopsdia  of  Anat-  sanctified  by  prescription,  for  those  cabinet 

omy  and  Physiology,"  and  was  active  in  other  officers  who  are  members  of  the  House  of  Gom- 

literary  undertakings.     Prof.  Grant  was  an  mons,  to  resign  their  seats  when  they  accept 

admirable  scientific  lecturer,  a  very  skillful  and  office,  and  pass,  at  least,  through  the  form  of  a 

careful  anatomist,  and  generally  an  accom-  new  election.     Thus  in  the  last  resort,  the 

plished  scientist.    He  was  a  member  of  most  actual  ruling  power  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

of  the  British  and  Oontinental  scientific  socio-  from  which  all  government  proceeds,  is  the 

ties.  House  of  Commons.    The  power  of  the  sov- 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  or,  Thb  TJinTBD  Kino-  ereign  is  almost  wholly  nominal;  whatever 

Dou  OF  QS&A.T  BniTAiN  AND  Ibeland.  Area,  may  be  the  private  or  personal  views  of  the 

121,115  square  miles,  or  77,828,829  statute  Queen  on  matters  of  ]publio  poiioy,  she  must  be 

acres.*    Population  in  1871,  81,628,838,  ex-  governed  by  the  opimons  of  her  ministers,  and 

elusive  of  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  mer-  they  can  only  remain  in  power  so  long  as  they 

chant  service  abroad.    Estimated  population  sustain  the  views  of  the  minority  in  the  House 

in  1874,  on  the  basis  of  the  registration  re-  of  Commons.    Whenever  a  vote  expressing, 

ports  of  births  and  deaths,  the  same  classes  either  directly  or  indirectly,  lack  of  confidence 

being  excluded,  82,412,010.    This  is  probably  in  the  ministry,  passes  the  House  of  Commons, 

about  120,000  less  than  the  actual  population,  that  ministry  must  resign,  or  dissolve  the  ses- 

and  the  increase  is  confined  to  England  and  sion  of  Parliament  and  &PP^  to  the  people  bj 

Scotland,  Ireland   constantly  diminishing  in  means  of  an  election;  ir  in  the  election  a  ma- 

the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  This  population  jority  of  members  of  the  Commons  are  elected 

and  area  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  who  are  opposed  to  the  ministry,  the  Queen  is 

British  Empire,  which  witJ^  its  colonies  and  obliged  to  call  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to 

dependencies  embraces  about  one-third  of  the  form  a  new  ministry,  to  whom  the  government 

surface  of  the  globe,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  shall  be  intrusted.     There  are  indeed  many 

population.     For  a  more  complete  statement  privileges  and  vested  rights  belonging  to  the 

of  these,  see  Gbeat  Bbitain,  Colonial  Posses-  aristocracy,  which  make  the  government  of 

SI0N8  AND  Depbndkkoiss  OF.   The  government  the  country  in  some  sense  an  oligarchy ;  and 

is  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  consisting  suffrage,  though  much  more  extensive  than  it 

of  the  sovereign,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  was  fifty  or  even  ten  years  since,  is  still  far 

Commons,  without  whose  Joint  approval  no  from  being  universal;  there  are  also  manr 

legislative  measure  is  complete,  though  a  large  abuses,  and  special  burdens  and  wrongs,  to 

discretion  is  left  to  the  Executive.    The  exec-  be  abolished  before  the  Government  of  Great 

ntive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  Britain  can  be  Justly  considered  in  the  largest 

land  is  vested  nominally  in  the  crown,  but  sense  a  free  and  popular  government;  bat,  so 

practically  in  a  committee  of  ministers,  com-  far  as  the  sovereign  is  concerned,  her  power  is 

monly  called  the  (libinet,  which  has  come  to  far  more  restricted  and  controlled  by  her  min- 

absorb  the  functions  of  the  ancient  Privy  Coun-  isters  and  Parliament  than  is  t^e  case  in  most 

cil,  as  well  as  those  of  ^*  the  King  in  Council."  republics.    The  President  of  the  United  States 

The  members  of  the  cabinet,  bearing  the  title  has  much  more  actual  power  than  the  Qaeen 

of  Right  Honorable,  are  sworn  *^  to  adWse  the  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  American  Congre^ 

sovereign  according  to  the  best  of  their  cunning  cannot  exercise  nearly  as  much  control  over 

and  discretion,"  and  ^*  to  help  and  strengthen  his  action  as  the  House  of  Commons  does  over 

the  execution  of  what   shsJl   be  resolved."  the  Queen.    This  condition  of  affairs  is  mainlf 

Though  not  the  offspring  of  any  formal  eleo-  of  modern  growth.    While  some  of  the  privi- 

tion,  the  cabinet  is  virtually  appointed  by  Par-  leges  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons 

liament,  and  is  essentially  a  creature  of  the  date  as  far  back  as  Magna  Charta^  the  greater 

House  of  Commons,  its  existence  being  depend-  portion  have  been  wrung  from  the  rulers  at 

ent  on  its  being  sustained  by  a  minority  in  the  cost  of  revolutions.    Large  additions  were 

that  body.    As  its  acts  are  liable  to  be  ques-  made  to  the  powers  of  popular  government  at 

tioned  in  Parliament,  and  require  prompt  ex-  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  Charles  L ; 

planation,  it  is  essential  that  the  members  of  and  larger  still  at  the  revolution  which  re- 

the  cabinet  should  have  seats  either  in  the  moved  James  II.  from  the  throne.     In  the 

House  of  Lords  or  the  Commons,  where  they  present  century,  the  passage  of  the  Keform 

become  identified  with  the  general  policy  and  Bill  in  1832,  and  the  enlargement  of  sufirage 

— . in  1868,  have  added  much  to  the  influence  of 

•  The  variations  In  the  number  of  statate  acres  in  the  *^®  House  of  Commons;  and  the  Irish  Church 

area  are  not  oars,  bat  exist  in  the  official  statements  Disestablishment  Act,  the  prohibition  of  traffic 

made  from  year  to  year.    We  are  anable  to  account  for  :„  o-mv  AnmTniaflinna   anA  flia  trnfA  Kv  A^criai 

tliem.     The  difference  between  the  sUtements  fn  1873  ,    ^J^'^"^!  commissions,  ana  ine  vote   D^  secret 

and  1874  was  nearly  900,000  acres.  ballot,  have  materially  abridged  the  privileges 
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of  the  arifltocracjr.    There  remain,  in  the  not  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 

distant  futore,  the  disestabllBhment  of  the  Eng-  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  President  of 

lisb  and  Scottish  Churches,  and  the  curtail-  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Vice-President  of  the 

znent  of  some  of  the  remaining  privileges  of  Privy  Council,  the  Postmaster-General,  the 

the  aristocracy,  and  Great  Britain  will   be  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  President 

practically  the  freest  country  in  the  world,  of  the  Poor-Law  Board.    The  selection  usu- 

Still,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  aristocracy  ally  faUs  upon  those  among  the  last-mentioned 

ding,  with  an  almost  death-like  grasp,  to  their  functionaries  whose  rank,  talents,  reputation, 

immumties  and  privileges;  and  often,  when  and  political  weight,  render  tli^m  the  most 

these  are  threatened,  if  the  ministry  are  weak  useful  auxiliaries,  or  whose  services,  while  in 

or  unwary,  they  manage  to  secure  their  re-  opposition,  may  have  given  them  the  strongest 

tention  by  some  artifice,  which  a  little  boldness  claims  to  become  members  of  the  cabinet.    It 

▼odd  suffice  to  overthrow.    Such  an  instance  has  occasionally  happened  that  a  statesman, 

occnrred  in  the  defeat  of  the  Judicature  Bill  in  possessing  high  character  and  influence,  has 

March,  1875.  accepted  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  without  under- 

Tbe  present  sovereign  of  the  United  King-  taking  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  any 
dom  is  Her  Mi^esty  Alexandrina  Victoria  I.  of  particular  oflEice.  Although  the  cabinet  has 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  been  regarded  for  at  least  one  hundred  and 
land,  Queen,  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Depend-  sixty  years  as  an  essential  part  of  the  institu- 
encies  thereof,  Empress  of  India,  Defender  tions  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  a  singular  fact 
of  the  Faith;  bom  May  24,  1819;  succeeded  that  it  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  law.  The 
to  the  throne  June  20,  1887 ;  crowned  June  names  of  the  members  who  compose  it  are 
28, 1838;  married  February  10, 1840;  widowed  never  ofiScially  announced ;  no  record  is  kept 
December  14,  1861.  The  heir-apparent  to  the  of  its  resolutions  or  meetings,  nor  has  its  exist- 
throne  is  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  ence  been  recognized  by  any  act  of  Parliament. 
Prioce  of  Wales,  bom  November  9, 1841.  The  As  intimated  in  the  Annual  Ctolop^dza 
cost  of  the  support  of  the  royal  family  and  its  for  1878,  the  results  of  the  thorough  canvass 
hoofleholds  was  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
1874,  as  follows:  *' Annual  grant  to  Her  Ma-  autumn  and  winter  of  1873  satisfied  Mr.  Glad- 
jestj  for  the  support  of  her  household  and  of  stone,  the  Liberal  premier,  that  he  could  not 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  the  command  a  working  minority  in  the  House  at 
dnited  Kingdom,^'  £886,000 ;  grants  to  other  the  next  session,  and  accordingly,  on  the  24th 
raemhers  of  the  royal  family  out  of  the  con-  of  January,  1874,  a  dissolution  of  the  Twen- 
solidated  fund,  £142,000 ;  revenues  of  the  tieth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kmgdom  was 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  paid  to  the  Queen,  net  announced,  and  writs  for  a  new  election  of 
amount  after  paying  all  charges,  £41,000 ;  re-  members  of  Parliament  issued,  the  elections 
mnes  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  paid  to  the  commencing  January  81  st.  The  returns  from 
Prince  of  Wales,  net  amount  after  paying  all  these  elections  indicated  the  choice  of  850  ^^Con- 
charges,  £62,615,  making  a  total  of  £680,515=  servatives,"242  '"Liberals,"  and 60  ''Home-Rul- 
$3,152,576.  Aside  from  this  large  annual  in-  ers."  The  Conservatives  having  thus  a  clear 
come,  the  royal  family  receive  the  income  of  majority  over  all  of  48,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once 
the  royal  estates  at  Windsor,  at  Osborne,  Isle  resigned,  and  the  Queen  sent  for  Mr.  Disraeli, 
of  Wight,  and  at  Balmoral,  Scotland,  which,  as  the  Conservative  leader,  to  form  a  new  cabi- 
the  estates  are  well  managed,  amounts  to  a  net;  and  on  the  21st  of  February  the  following 
cooaderable  sum.  The  real  rulers,  the  mem-  persons  were  installed  as  the  new  cabinet : 
bers  of  the  cabinet  and  their  subordinates  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treaaury  and  Premier, — 
clerks,  received  the  same  year  £1,988,866=  Right  Honorable  Beigamin  Disraeli,  bom  De- 
$9,666,780.  cember  81,  1806 ;  in  Parliament  since  1887, 

The  member  of  the  cabinet  who  fills  the  po-  three  times  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  viz., 
sition  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  com-  March  to  December,  1862;  March,  1868,  to 
bined  with  it  sometimes  that  of  Chancellor  of  June,  1869;  July,  1866,  to  February,  1868. 
the  Exchequer,  ia  the  premier  or  chief  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  February  26th 
mioistry,  snd  therefore  of  the  cabinet ;  it  is  at  to  December  2,  1868.  A  full  sketch  of  Mr. 
his  BQggestioii  and  recommendation  that  his  Disraeli^s  career  will  be  found  in  the  AiTNUix 
colleagues  are  appomted ;  and  he  dispenses,  Ctolop^dia  for  1878,  pp.  836,  886. 
with  hardly  an  exception,  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  High  ChancelUr. — Lord  Cairns,  for- 
crowD.  Every  cabinet  includes  the  foUowing  merly  Sir  Hugh  McCalmont  Cairns,  born  1819, 
ten  members  of  the  administration :  the  First  son  of  the  late  William  Cairns,  Esq..  of  Cultra, 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Lord-Chancellor,  the  County  Down,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  edu- 
Lord-President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating 
Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  LL.  D.  in  1842 ;  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Mid- 
fire  Secretaries  of  State.  A  number  of  other  die  Temple,  London,  in  1844;  member  of  Par- 
ministerial  functionaries,  varymg  from  two  to  liament  for  Belfast,  1862-^66 ;  and  manifested 
eight,  have  usually  seats  in  the  cabinet,  those  abilities  of  eo  high  an  order,  that  Earl  Derby 
most  frejjuently  admitted  being  the  Chief-  made  him  Solicitor-General  in  1868-'69;  in 
Cununiasioner  of  Works  and  Buildings,  the  1866  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  and 
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not  now  in  the  cabinet,  bnt  have  all,  except  ministers  to  parishes  in  Scotland,  general]/ 
Field*Mar6hid  H.  R.  H.  the  Dake  of  Oambridge,  known  as  the  Patronage  Bill ;  one  for  the  bet- 
commanding-in-chief,  been  appointed  by  Mr.  ter  administration  of  the  laws  respecting  the 
Disraeli  and  his  associates  of  the  cabinet :  Jut^  regulation  of  public  worship ;  and  one  for  the 
ior  Lardi  of  the  Treasury^  Y iscpunt  Mahon,  relief  of  the  famine  in  India.  Home-mle  prop* 
Rowland  Winn,  Esq.,  Sir  James  D.  H.  Jglphin-  ositions  were  promptly  voted  down,  receiving 
stone,  Bart ;  Political  Secretary  to  the  Treat-  but  61  yeas  to  458  nays.  No  acts  were  passed 
ury^  i¥illiam  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. ;  Financial  Sec-  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States.  The 
retary  to  the  Treasury,  William  Henry  Smith,  new  Parliament  has  652  members  in  the  Hoasa 
Esq.;  Junior  Lprds  of  the  Admiralty,  Admiral  of  Commons,  of  whom  487  are  from  Eaglaod 
Sir  Alexander  Milne,  G.  0.  B.,  Vice-Admiral  and  Wales,  60  from  Scotland,  and  105  from 
Sir  J.  W.  Tarleton,  E:.  0.  B.,  Captain  Lord  Gil-  Ireland.  The  Honse  of  Lords  consists  of  492 
ford,  R.  N.,  Sir  Massey  Lones,  Bart. ;  Secretary  members,  of  whom  4  were  peers  of  the  blood 
to  the  Admiralty,  Hon.  Algernon  Fnlke  Eger-  royal,  2  archbishops,  28  dnkes,  82  marqnises, 
ton ;  Chancellor  of  the  Dv/ehy  of  Lancaeter,  160  earls,  87  viscounts,  24  bishops,  195  barons, 
Rt.  Hon.  Colonel  Thomas  E,  Ta)^lor ;  President  16  Scottisli  representative  peers,  and  28  Irish 
Local  Government  Board,  Rt.  Hon.  George  representative  peers.  Several  of  the  peers  oo 
Sclater-Booth ;   Vice-President  Committee  of  the  rdl  ore  minors. 

Council,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Sandon ;  President       The  war  with  Ashautee,  which  had  mftde 
Board  of  Trade,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Charles  B.  Ad-  considerable  progress  before  the  close  of  the 
derley;  Works  and  Public  Buildings^  Rt.  Hon.  year,  was  carried  forward  under  the  vigorous 
Lord  Henry  G.  Lennox ;  Attorney -General,  Sir  leadership  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  succeas- 
Richard  Baggallay ;  iSb/i0itor-(?0tMra?,  Sir  John  fbl  termination  in  February — Ooomassie,  the 
Holker;  Ji^e  Advocate- General,  Rt.  Hon.  capital  of  Ashantee,  being  captured  on  the 
Stephen  Cave.  4th  of  that  month  and  burned  on  the  6th, 
The  election  and  the  necessity  of  forming  a  and  King  Koffee  sending  an  embassy  to  soe 
new  cabinet  occurred  so  late  that  the  new  for  peace  on  the  18th.    On  their  return  to 
Parliament  (the  twenty-first  t)f  the  United  England  in  March,  the  troops  under  the  corn- 
Kingdom)  was  not  assembled  and  constituted  mand  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  were  reviewed 
until  March  6th,  a  month  later  than  usual,  by  the  Queen  in  person.    {See  Abhartkb.) 
At  that  time  the  only  business  transacted  was       The  marriage  of  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of 
the  election  of  a  Speaker,  the  choice  falling  on  Edinburgh,  second  son  of  the  Queen,  to  the     i 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  B.  W.  Brand,  who  had  long  been  Grand-duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  only  daugb- 
the  **  whip."  or  directing  manager,  of  the  Liberal  ter  of  the  Czar  Alexander  IL,  was  celebrated 
party,     writs  were  issued  for  new  elections  of  at  St.  Petersburg,  January  21st,  and  the  Duke 
the  members  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  who  and  Duchess  took  up  their  residence  in  £ng- 
had  accepted  office,  and  Parliament  a^oumed  land  in  March.    The  remiuns  of  Dr.  Living- 
to  March  lOtfa.    At  that  time  the  Queen ^s  stone,  who  had  died  in  Central  Africa,  May  4, 
speech  was  read,  and  business  commenced  in  1878,  were  brought  from  Africa  and  buried 
earnest.    The  previous  Parliament  and  admin-  with  great  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbej, 
istration  had  left  no  immediately  important  April  18th.    The  decision  of  the  British  Gov- 
legacies  of  vexed  questions  to  their  successors,  ernment,  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  north- 
and  the  session  of  Parliament  was  mainly  oc-  pole,  made  on  the  17th  of  November,  was  an 
cupied  by  local  questions  and  financial  meas-  event  of  interest  to  science, 
ures.     The  report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the        Religious  Statistics  ofthe  United  Kingdom,^ 
Exchequer  showed  a  surplus  of  £6,000,000=  In  England  the  Established  Church  is  Protes- 
$30,000,000,  to  be  disposed  of,  notwithstanding  tant  Episcopal.   Its  fundamental  doctrines  and 
the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Ashantee  War,  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
the  duty  on  sugar  and  on  horses  was  repealed,  agreed  upon  in  convocation  in  1662,  and  re- 
and  one  penny  in  the  pound  taken  off  the  In-  vised  and  finally  settled  in  1571.     Within  a 
come  tax,  which  now  stands  at  two  pence  in  few  years  past,  there  has  been  a  constantly 
the  pound,  on  lands  and  tenements,  on  the  in-  increasing  sentiment  on  the  part  of  many  of 
come  of  occupiers  of  farms  one  penny ;  in  Soot-  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  that  the  union 
land  and  Ireland,  three  farthings;  nurseries  between   the  Established  Church    and  state 
and  market-gardens,  two  pence;  compositions  should  be  severed,  and  that  the  Church  of 
of  tithes,  fonr-sevenths  of  a  penny ;  on  incomes  England,  like  the  dissenting  bodies,  should  be 
proper  (Schedules  C,  D.  and  E.,)  two  pence  per  maintained  wholly  on  the  voluntary  principle, 
pound,  incomes  under  JB100=:$500  being  ex-  The  changes  which  would  be  produced  by 
empt;  and  incomes  under  £300 =$1,500;  of  disestablishment  would  be  very  great.     The 
which  £80=$400,  are  exempt.    Other  matters  Queen  is  now  by  law  the  supreme  (Iiuman) 
of  importance  were:  the  termination  of  the  governor  of  the  Church,  and  possesses  the 
Ashantee  War ;  the  grant  of  £25,000=$125,000  right,  exercised  through  her  prime-minister  for 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  consideration  of  his  the  time,  to  nominate  and  in  reality  to  appoint 
services  in  that  war ;  a  bill  regulating  the  sale  incumbents  for  all  vacant  archbishoprics  and 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  one  altering  and  amend-  bishoprics,  as  well  as  to  a  very  considerable  ^ 
ing  the  laws  relating  to  the  appomtment  of  number  of  deaneries,  prebendariei^  and  canon- 
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riee,  which  are  in  her  gift.    The  patronage  or  hereiit  population,  bnt  this  indodea  between 
idrowBon  of  private  or  paroohial  livings  of  one  and  two  millions  who  never  enter  her 
the  more  than  12,000  parishes  which  now  ap-  chnrches,  and  who    can    onlj  be   reckoned 
pertain  to  the  Charch  of  England,  and  which  churchmen  on  the  ground  that  they  claim  no 
give  to  the  incumbent  the  freehold  of  the  par-  affinity  with  any  religious  body.    In  Scotland, 
BODAge,  the  glebe-lands,  tithes,  and  other  dues,  where  the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  the  State 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Queen,  the  Lord-  Church,  there  are  199  clergy,  and  nearly  the 
GhaoceUor,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  higher  same  number  of  parishes,  but  probably  not 
clergy,  the   chapters,    the   universities,  and  more  tban  65,000  adherent  popidation.    The 
about  8,850  lorda,  gentlemen,  and  ladies.    All  number  of  Roman  Catliolics  in  Great  Britain  is 
these  persons  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  estimated  at  about  2,000,000.    They  have  one 
maintenance  of  the  Establishment,  and,  as  most  archbishop,  and  16  bishops,  1,697  clergymen, 
of  the  older  families  of  the  peerage  are  in-  and  1,035  chapels.   In  Scotland  there  are  three 
eluded  in  this  namber,  there  is  a  very  strong  **  apostolic  vicariates,"   228  Roman  Catholio 
opposition  to  any  movement  looking  to  dises*  chapels,  and  248  officiating  clergy.    There  are, 
tabtisbment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ro-  altogether,  146  Protestant  religious  denomina- 
man  Catholic  interest  and  all  the  dissenting  tions  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  a  considerable 
mterests,  numbering  t<^ether  about  half  of  the  number  have  but  few  adherents.    The  Protes- 
population,  and  by  far  the  most  restless  and  tant  dissenters  have  somewhat  more  than  9,- 
active  portion,  are  urging  it  with  great  assidu-  000,000  of  adherent  population  in  England  and 
ity  and  pertinacity.    The  disestablishment  or  Wales,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  14,- 
dtssolntioD   of  the   connection  between  the  000,000.  The  most  numerous  of  these  Protestant 
state  and  the  several  leading  churches  in  Ire-  dissenters  in  England  and  Wales  are  the  Meth- 
land,   accomplished    by    the    efforts   of  Mr.  odists,  of  whom  there  are  a  number  of  sects, 
Gladstone  in  1870-^71,  was  the  opening  wedge  differing  but  slightly  in  doctrinal  belief,  but 
to  a  complete  disestablishment  throughout  the  considerably  in  the  form  of  church  govern- 
United  Kingdom ;  and  the  passage  of  the  pa«  ment.    Their  numbers  in  England,  Wales,  and 
trooage  bill  through  the  Parliament  of  1874,  Scotland  were,  in  1874,  8,616  ministers,  80,- 
which  virtuaUy  deprives  the  heritors  of  pa-  978  local  preachers,  12,741  chapels,  64i5«189 
trooage  in  Scotlaiid,  was  a  measure  looking  members,  besides  84,186  on  probation,  and  1,- 
toward  the  same  end.    The  bishops  and  arch-  276,528  Sunday-school  scholars.    In  Scotland 
bishops  now  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Established  Church  is  Presbyterian,  but  has 
bj  Tirtue  of  their  offices,  and  the  Church  is  in  not  the  same  degree  of  influence  and  power  as 
coDseqaence  of  the  power  of  patronage,  to  a  the  Established  Church  in  England ;  the  act 
large  extent,  as  the  army  was,  till  wiUiin  the  of  1874,  which  takes  from  the  heritors  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  a  private  preserve,  af-  right  of  nominating  incumbents  to  church  liv- 
ibrding  comfortable  positions  to  the  younger  ings,  is  regarded  as  the  death-blow  to  patron- 
sons  and  dependents  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  age  in  that  Church  and  a  long  step  toward  dis- 
and  to  the  children  of  Uie  higher  clergy.    Dis-  establishment.  The  Established  (Presbyterian) 
establishment   means   the  opening  of  tliese  Church  in  Scotland  had,  in  187^  1,250  parish 
positions  to  a  fair  competition  of  talent,  pure  churches,  1,800  ministers,  1,800  parish  scnools, 
character,  and  religious  ceal,  and  of  course  it  is  140,000  scholars,  raised  about  |1,400,000  for 
dupleasing  to  those  who  believe  that  long  ages  home  and  missionary  purposes,  and  has  an  ad- 
of  enstom  have  g^ven  them  a  prescriptive  and  herent  population  of  about  1,400,000.    But  the 
exclosive  right  to  these  privileges.  Till  within  Established  Church  does  not  monopolize  all 
A  few  years,  a  written  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  the  Presbyterianism  even  in  Scotluid.    The 
Articles  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  seat  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  founded  in  1848  by 
io  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  matriculation  a  large  secession  from  the  Established  Ciiurch, 
at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  is  a  voluntary  body,  and  has  954  congregations, 
to  tiie  holding  of  any  Government  office ;  this  987  ministers,  a  membership  of  about  800,000 
reqnirement  is  now  abolished,  and  the  dissent-  and  an  adherent  population  of  nearly  a  million, 
ers  have  been  gradually  gaining  power,  which  It  raised  for  home  and  missionary  purposes  in 
they  will  use  eflTectively  for  the  overthrow  of  1874,  $2,555,420.     The  United  ftesbyterian 
the  Btate  Church.    Many,  also,  of  the  clergy  Church,  formed  by  the  union  of  several  seoed- 
and  laity  of  the  Established  Church  are  be-  ing  bodies,  had  in  1874,  in  Scotland,  England, 
ginning  to  feel  that  what  the  Church  might  and  Wales,  615  churches,  647  ministers,  about 
lose  in  influence  and  patronage  by  disestablish-  184,000  members,  and  about  650,000  adherent 
ment  would  be  more  than  made  up  to  her  in  population.    They  raised  for  home  and  mis- 
tbe  ^n^ater  zeal,  energy,  and  vitality,  which  sionary  purposes  in  that  year  $1,691,890.    The 
vonld  be  mfased  into  her  membership  by  vol-  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  is  a  smaller 
Qot&ryiam,  and  for  that  reason  tiiey  look  for-  body,  having  182  churches,  180  ministers,  24.- 
ward  to  it  with  hope  rather  than  fear.  000  communicants,  22,000  Sunday-school  schol- 
Tbe  Church  of  England  had,  in  1874,  about  ars,  and  about  100,000  adherent  population. 
12,000  parishes,  and  200  extra-parochial  places,  There  are  also  several  other  smaller  Presby  te- 
aeariy  18,000  clergymen,  26  bishops,  and  two  rian  bodies,  making  the  Presbyterian  popnla« 
archbishops.    She  claims  about  12,700,000  ad-  tion  of  Great  Britain  about  8,250,000. 
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The  Independents  or  OongregationalUts  have  pnblio  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  2,912  church-  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1874,  was 
es,  besides  527  churches  abroad,  connected  with  £77,335,656  17«.  1(2. =$886,678,284.26.  Of  this 
their  missions,  and  a  little  more  than  300,000  revenue  £20,339,000=s$l 01, 695,000  was  from 
members.    Their  ministers  are  about  3,000,  and  customs ;  £27, 172,000=tl85, 860,000  from  ex- 
the  adherent  population  about  1,100,000.    The  cise;  £10,550,000=$52,760,000  from  stamps; 
Baptists  had,  in  1874,  3,172  chapels,  1,856  pas-  £2,324, 000 =$11, 620, 000  from   land-tax  and 
tors,  244,416  communicants,  337,827  Sunday-  house  duty;  £5,691,000=$28,455,000  from  in- 
school  scholars,  and  an  adherent  population  of  come-tax;   £5,792,000=$28,960,000  from  the 
nearly  1,000,000.    Their  contributions  for  mis-  post-office;   £1,2 10,000=$6, 050,000  from  the 
sionary  and  benevolent  purposes  were  $700,000.  telegraph  service ;  £375,000=$1 ,875,000  from 
The  Oalvinistic  Methodists  are  the  largest  tlie crown-lands  net;  and £3,882,656 17«.1<2.= 
religious  denomination  in  Wales,  though  but  $19,413,284.25  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
few  in  numbers  elsewhere.    They  date  from  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Government  for 
1736,  though  not  fully  organized  till  1810.  the  same  year  was  £76,966,510  2«.  4(2. =$384,- 
Theyhad,  in  1874, 1,177  chapels,  798  minbters;  832,550.58,  leaving  a  surplus  on  the  revenue 
deacons  and  lay-preachers,  3,610;  communi-  of  the  year  of  $1,845,733.67,  and,  with  the  pre- 
cants,   97,147;    Sunday-school   teachers   and  vious  balance  from  1873,  a  balance  in  the  Ex- 
scholars,  192,258 ;  number  belonging  to  the  chequer  of  $37,214,270.68.    Of  this  expendi- 
congregations,   254,059;   contributions  to  be-  ture,   £26,706,725  10».   lid.  =$138,533,627.69 
nevolent  objects,  $705,875.    The  principal  of  was  for  the  interest  and  management  of  the 
the  minor  denominations  were  the  Unitarians,  national  debt;  £1,603,084  18«. =$8,015,424.32 
who  had  852  chapels,  and  355  ministers ;  the  was  for  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund,  in- 
Jews,  who  had  about  80  sjmagogues,  100  min-  eluding  the  civil  list,  annuities  and  pensions, 
isters,  and  numbered  about  50,000;  the  Society  salaries  and  allowances,  courts  of  justice,  and 
of  Friends,  with  665  preachers,  327  meeting-  miscellaneous  charges;  £48, 156,699, 13«.  5(2.= 
houses,  and  17,000  members;  the  Moravians,  $240,783,498.22  for  supply  services,  which  in- 
with  88  churches,  5,550  members,  and  6,200  eluded  the  army,  the  army  purchase-commia- 
scholars ;  the  New -Jerusalem  Church  (Sweden-  sion,  navy,  miscellaneous  civil,  Ashantee  ex- 
borgians),  with  4,207  registered  members,  and  pedition,  customs,  and  inland  revenue,  postal, 
58  societies;  the  Ohristadelphians,  with  a  little  telegraphic,  packet  services,  and  in  this  year 
more  than  5,()00  members,  Mormons,  Irving-  the  payment  of  the  Alabama  claims  to  our 
ites,  Plymouth  Brethren,  etc.,  etc.  Government      There  was  also  a  charge  of 
In  Ireland  the  distribution  of  religious  de-  £500, 000 =$2,500,000  for  army  expenses  pro- 
nominations  was  very  different  from  that  of  vided  for  by  annuities. 
Great  Britain.    Until  January,  1871,  there  wan  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  end- 
an  Established  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal),  ing  March  81,   1875,   or  what  is  called  the 
with  its  hierarchy  and  state  institutions,  but  **  expenditure  side  of  the  budget,"  was  £72,- 
it  was  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  allowances  503,000=:$862,615,000;  and  the  estimated  rev- 
were  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  enue    was    £77,995,000=$389,975,000.     The 
about  six  times  as  numerous  as  the  adherents  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  the  estimated 
to  the  State  Church,  and  also  to  some  of  the  surplus  of  revenue,  £5,492,000 =$27,460,000 
other   denominations,    this   allowance   being  should  be  devoted  to  the  following  objects: 
called  regium  donum,  or  *' royal  gift.*'    At  Imperial  contribution  in  aid  of  local  taxation 
the  time  specified  the  Irish  Church  was  discs-  (poor-rates,  etc.),  £1,050,000=$5,250,000;  re- 
tablished,  and  these  gifts  and  allowances  both  dnction  of  income-tax  from  threepence  to  two- 
to  it  and  the  other  denominations  were  com-  pence  in  the  pound,  £1,600, 000=$7,600,000; 
pounded  for,  so  as  to  do  no  wrong  to  the  abolition  of  sugar  duties,  £2,000,000=$10,000,- 
actual  incumbents  of  parishes  or  the  ministers  000 ;  abolition  of  duties  npon  horses,  £480,000 
of  chapels.     In  1871   the  number  returning  =$2,400,000 ;  leaving  a  balance  for  contingen- 
themselves  as  adherents  to  the  '^Church  of  ciesof  £460,000=$2,800,000. 
Ireland,"  or  as  ^*  Protestant  Episcopalians,"  The  income  tax,  which  was  established  in 
was  688,295 ;  at  the  same  time  4,141,938  per-  its  present  form  in  1842,  has  in  the  thirty- 
sons  declared  themselves   Boman  Catholics,  two  years  which  had  since  elapsed  undergone 
558,288  Presbyterians,  41,815  Methodists,  4,-  eighteen  distinct  changes.    Beginning  with  7(/. 
485  Independents,  4,068  Baptists,  3,884  mem-  in  the  pound,  it  had  been  raised  in  1854  to 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  258  Jews,  and  14J.,  and  in  1855,  during  the  war  with  Rusi^ia. 
19,085  as  belonging  to  other  religious  persna-  to  16(2.,  dropped  to  7d,  in  1857,  and  to  5d,  in 
sions.    As  the  population  of  Ireland  has  slight-  1858 ;  in  1859  it  was  raised  to  9i.,  and  in  1860 
ly  decreased  since  1871,  and  there  have  been  to  lOd,    Iq  1861  it  was  reduced  to  9c2.,  and 
no  causes  to  produce  any  very  marked  change  since  that  time  had  fluctuated,   with  almost 
in  their  religious  beliefs,  it  is  probable  that  yearly  changes,  between  9d,  and  2d,,  the  rate 
these  figures  represent  pretty  accurately  the  established  in  1874,  and  which  is  the  lowest 
present  religious  status  of  that  island.  yet  fixed  for  the  income  tax.    In  round  n urn- 
Fur  axcial  Statistics  or  thb  Ukited  King-  bers,  every  penny  in  the  pound  added  to  this 
DOM :  1.  Ret>enue  and  Expenditure, — The  gross  tax  produces  $7,500,000  to  the  revenue. 
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The  Btatistics  for  the  total  amount  annnallj  arms.  The  army  estimates  of  expenditure  for 
raised  by  local  taxation  and  other  local  revenue,  this  force  and  for  buildings,  fortifications,  sup- 
to  proTtde  for  the  expenditure  connected  with  plies,  and  non-effective  services,  in  1874-^75, 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  county  and  borough  po-  were  £14,486,800=$72,426,500.  The  educ»- 
lice,  roads  and  bridges,  drainage  and  lighting  tional  condition  of  the  army,  January  1, 1874, 
of  towns,  etc.,  are  not  of  later  date  than  the  was  as  follows :  Out  of  regiments  and  corps. 
Tear  ending  March  81,  1872,  when  they  were  amounting  to  178,856  men,  10,724  could  neither 
OS  follows :  Receipts  from  local  taxes,  £26,-  read  nor  write,  9,548  could  read  but  not  write, 
444,136  =  $182,220,680 ;  other  receipts,  £12,-  99,910  could  read  and  write,  and  58,179  were 
247,192  =  $61,235,960 ;  total  local  revenue,  better  educated.  There  is  now  compulsory 
£da,691,828=$198,456,640.  Of  this,  £11,244,-  education  in  the  army,  the  rule  laid  down  m 
072=$56,22O,86O  was  for  poor-rates  and  the  the  Queen^s  Regulations  being  that  every  re- 
mustenance  of  the  poor.  The  aggregate  of  emit  is  obliged  to  attend  school  until  he  is  in 
this  local  taxation  and  revenue  does  not  prob-  possession  of  a  fourth-class  certificate  of  edu- 
ftbly  differ  materially  now  from  the  aggregate  cation. 

of  1872 ;  as,  though  the  poor-rates  have  some-       2.  UTaey, — On  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  there 

what  increased,  other  expenditures  have  been  were  in  commission  in  the  British  navy  112 

slightly  diminished ;  but  they  show  that,  taken  sea-going  steamers  of  all  grades,  72  reserve 

with  ^e  national  revenue,  the  sum  of  £116,-  steamers,  and  55  sailing-vessels,  making  in  all 

081,486  =  $680,407,480  is  annually  raised  by  289  vessels  of  all  grades  in  commission.    Of 

direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  the  United  these  only  the  112  sea-going  steamers  were  in 

Kingdom,  or  about  $17.90  per  head  of  the  active  service,  away  from  the  home-ports  or 

population.  the  coast-guarding  service.    The  most  efficient 

2.  national  Debt. — The  national  debt,  in-  portion  of  the  navy  is  the  iron-dad  fieet,  which 

doding  terminable  annuities,  was,  on  the  31  st  consisted,  in  January,  1875,  of  62  vessels,  in- 

daj  of  March,  1874,  £779,288,245  =  $8,896,-  eluding  four  not  yet  completed.    A  number  of 

416,225;   and    the  interest  charges  thereon  these  are  the  most  formidable  naval  vessels 

£26,706,726=s$188,538,680.    The  principal  of  yet  constructed  by  any  nation.    The  first  class, 

the  debt  has  fluctuated  greatly  since  1817,  consisting  of  the  Devastation,  the  Thunderer, 

when  the  English  and  Irish  Exchequers  were  the  Fury,  and  the  Inflexible,  are  iron  ships, 

cooflolidated ;  at  that  time  it  stood  at  £840,-  without  masts,  with  two  turrets,  of  from  5,600 

850,491  =$4,204,252,455 ;  in  1886  it  had  been  to  8,000  indicated  horse-power,  and  a  displace* 

redaced  to  £787, 688,81 6 =$3, 988, 194, 080,  a  re-  ment  of  from  9,157  to  11,165  tons,  with  armor- 

dnction  of  nearly  $266,000,000.   In  1860  it  had  plates  of  twelve  inches  average  thickness,  and 

risen  again  to  £802,1 90,800=$4,010,951, 500.  carrying  each  four  700-ponnder  guns  in  their 

This  was  exclusive  of  about  $250,000,000  of  turrets.    The  second  class  are  two  rams,  the 

terminable  annuities.    So  that  the  entire  debt  Rupert  and  Hotspur,  of  extraordinary  power 

at  that  time  was  really  about  $4,261,000,000.  and  speed,  capable  of  crushing  and  destroying 

From  that  .date  it  has  been  constantly  though  any  armored  vessels  with  which  they  may 

slowly  diminishing,  till  it  has  reached  its  pres-  come  in  contact  at  ftill  speed.    They  carry  two 

ent  amount.     This  is  equal  to  $120.21.5  per  18-ton  guns.    The  third  class  consists  of  nine 

head  of  the  population  of  the  United  King-  mastless  single-turret  ships  for  coast-defense— 

doDt  very  strong,  but  not  adapted  for  long  cruises. 

AxKT  Aim  Navt  :  1.  Army. — The  total  The  fourth  class,  of  five  full-rigged  ships,  of 
force  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  great  speed  for  cruising,  well  armored,  and  gen- 
ending  March  81,  1875,  is,  by  vote  of  the  erally  carrying  seven  or  eight  guns  of  18  tons 
HoQse  of  Commons,  to  consist  of  6,989  com-  each.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  ten  second- 
missioned  ofiScers,  16,280  non-commissioned  rate  rigged  ships  for  cruising.  The  sixth  dass, 
officers,  trumpeters,  and  drummers,  and  105,-  of  seventeen  third-rates,  generally  of  consider- 
725  rank  and  file,  being  a  total  of  128,994  men  able  speed,  but  not  very  formidable  as  fighting- 
of  all  ranks.  These  are  the  effectives,  and  do  not  ships.  tThe  seventh  class  consists  of  eleven 
indnde  officers  on  the  retired  lists,  pensioners,  iron-clads,  of  small  size,  for  coast-defense, 
militia,  yeomanry-cavalry,  volunteers,  or  rifle-  There  are  also  four  iron  unarm  ored  frigates,  of 
men.  Nor  does  it  include  the  British  army  in  large  size  and  great  speed,  with  a  heavy  arma- 
India,  which,  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  ment,  twenty  to  twenty-six  guns  each,  and  re- 
^840  men  of  all  ranks,  a  slight  diminution  puted  to  be  the  swiftest  vessels  in  the  navy, 
from  the  previous  year,  while  the  home  army  The  number  of  seamen  and  marines  provided 
fthowB  a  very  material  increase  of  about  23,000  for  the  different  departments  of  the  service,  in 
men.  The  militia  force  provided  for  in  1874-  1874-75,  was,  for  the  fieet,  88,500  seamen  and 
'75  was  139,018 ;  the  yeomanry-cavalry,  15,378 ;  7,000  boys,  including  8,000  for  training ;  7,000 
the  volunteers,  which  included  the  riflemen,  marines  afloat  and  7,000  on  shore ;  for  the 
153,266 ;  and  the  enrolled  pensioners  and  army  coast-guard,  shore-duty,  officers  and  men,  4,800 ; 
reeerve  force,  88,000,  of  whom  10,000  belonged  for  the  Indian  service,  officers  and  men,  1,200 ; 
to  the  first  class  and  28,000  to  the  second,  making  a  total  of  60,000  men  and  boys  in  the 
There  is  thus  preparation  for  a  military  force,  naval  service.  The  estimates  of  expenditure 
in  case  of  emergency,  of  582,496  men  of  all  for  the  naval  service  for  the  year  ending  March 
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81, 1876,  were  £10, 179,486 =$60,897,426.  This 
does  not  inclade  the  bailding  of  any  new  ves- 
sels except  those  baUt  bj  contract,  thoogh  it 
makes  allowance  for  the  completion  of  the  few 
now  on  the  stocks. 

Eduoattost.  1.  Public  Schools,  —  There  is 
commendable  progress  made  in  public  school 
edncation  in  Great  Britain.  The  latest  returns 
are  at  the  close  of  1878,  and  show  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  were  at  that  time 
21,114  national  schools  which  had  been  in- 
spected, having  accommodations  for  4,163,186 
pupils,  and  having  on  their  registers  8,610,926 
as  in  attendance  at  some  time  during  the  year, 
while  the  average  daily  attendance  was  2,167,- 
101.  The  total  grants  for  the  financial  year 
1874-'76  to  public  -  school  education  were 
£2,677,389=$12,886,946,  an  advance  of  near- 
ly $6,000,000  on  the  grant  for  1872.  The 
greater  part  of  this  progress  has  been  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  though,  when  the  constantly- 
decreasing  population  of  Ireland  is  taken  into 
the  account,  it  is  not  so  far  behind  as  it  might 
otherwise  seem.  The  "  Act  to  provide  for 
Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and 
Wales,"  passed  in  1870,  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  public-school  system  there.  That 
act  orders  that  *'  there  shall  be  provided  for 
every  school-district  a  sufficient  amount  of  ac- 
accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools 
available  for  all  the  children  resident  in  such 
district  for  whose  elementary  education  effi- 
cient and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise 
made."  It  is  enacted  farther,  that  *^  all  chil- 
dren attending  these  public  elementary  schools, 
whose  parents  are  unable,  from  poverty,  to 
pay  any  thing  toward  their  education,  shall  be 
admitted  free,  and  the  expenses  so  incurred  be 
discharged  from  local  rates."  The  new  schools 
are  placed  in  each  district  under  ^^School- 
Boards  "  invested  with  great  powers,  among 
others  that  of  making  it  compulsory  upon  par- 
ents to  give  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  thirteen  the  advantages  of  education. 
Under  this  act,  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  England  and  Wales  had  increased,  in  three 
years,  from  8,986  to  11,846;  the  accommoda- 
tions from  1,950,641  to  2,666,467,  and  the  av- 


erage attendance  from  1,266,088  to  1,638,552. 
There  was  less  proportional  increase  in  Ireland, 
where  this  act  was  not  in  effect,  bat  there  was 
also  a  diminishing  instead  of  an  increasing 
population. 

2.  Higher  Education,  —  In  former  volumes 
of  the  Annual  Ctolopjedia  a  fall  account  has 
been  given  of  the  universities  and  great  en- 
dowed public  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  these  do  not  properly  pertain  to  popular 
education.  The  twenty-first  Report  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Edncation  gives  some  particulars 
of  interest  on  this  subject  The  number  of 
schools  for  art  and  science  at  the  end  of  1873 
was  1,182;  the  number  of  persons  under  in- 
struction was  48,646.  In  these  schools  there 
were  4,231  dififerent  classes;  there  were  1,258 
teachers  who  received  aggregate  salaries  of 
£33,027=1166,186;  27,026  students  came  up 
for  examination  at  764  provincial  and  78  met- 
ropolitan centres.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  art-schools  was  290,176. 
Of  these  art-schools  there  are  988  in  England 
and  Wales,  106  in  Scotland,  and  802  in  Ireland. 
They  are  mainly  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  artisans  and  their  children  in  the  principles 
of  practical  art,  and  correspond  to  some  extent 
to  our  schools  of  design,  though  the  instruction 
is  less  extensive.  There  are  also  613  nigfat- 
classes,  in  which  20,862  students  are  taught, 
and  drawing  is  taught  in  2,074  elementary 
schools  for  the  poor,  to  287,733  children.  The 
South  Kenrington  and  Bethnal  Green  Museums 
afford  much  instruction  to  those  who  frequent 
them.  In  1873  the  former  was  visited  bj 
869,037  persons,  almost  300,000  less  than  the 
previous  year;  and  the  latter  by  709,472. 

There  are  also  in  England  and  Wales  thirty- 
four  ^^  Training  Institutions,"  or,  as  we  should 
call  them,  ^^  Normal  Schools,"  many  of  them 
very  large.  Of  these,  twenty-seven  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Church  of  England,  two  by  the 
Wesleyans,  one  by  the  Congregatiattalists,  and 
four  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Soci- 
ety. 

Vital  and  Social  Statibtios. — 1.  Bifthi^ 
Deatht,  and  Marriagei, 


BIRTH3,  DEATHS,  AND  MARIUAaSS. 


En^and  and  Wales f. 

SootUnd 

Ireland. 


Total  for  United  Kingdom, 


Fop.  Jan.  1, 1874. 


28,866,414 
8,480,ltt3 
6.337,861 


89,134,608 


BIrtha  in  18TB. 


881,809 
119,738 
144,698 


1,006,189 


D«atiM  is  isn. 


494,008 
76,8CT 
97,840 


MTB. 


906,460 
»,730 

SED,dgu 


668,700 


988,766 


The  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  are  changed  so  that,  at  adult  age,  there  are 

bom  in  England  and  Wales  is  104,811  to  100,-  100,000  women  to  94,900  men. 

000.    In  Scotland,  the  ratio,  in  1872  and  1878,  2.  Pawp^rwm.— The  statistics  of  pauperism 

was  107  boys  to  100  girls.    These  proportions  are  to  January  1,  1874.    They  are  as  follows: 


PAUPERS. 

Nam%«r  of  Ualooi 
or  PkriahM. 

Adalt  abla-b«di«d  or 
Oat-door  PiMi|)«n. 

Ottior  Pmpon,  de- 
poadraU  or  In-door 
Panpon. 

IWalPfeapcn. 

England  and  Wales 

647 
886 

«  •  • 

114,884 
71,587 
99,8OT 

714,0ffr 
40,460 
49,193 

889,981 

111,996 
79,6S3 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Tfttfil  for  TTnltfld  Kingdom , , 

«  •  • 

816,718 

804/»9 

1,080,910 
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3.  Oriminal  Stat%stie$, — These  are  for  the  of  committals  but  onlj  of  convictions.  The 
jear  ending  January  1,  1874,  but  are  not  com-  table  shows  all  that  are  reported  of  the  com- 
plete, as  some  of  the  courts  do  not  make  report    mittals  for  trial  and  the  convictions : 


CRnilNALS. 

OOHMITTKD  VOB  TBIAL. 

CanvlAiA^ 

Km. 

WOUMB. 

ToUl. 

Eofflaod  Aod  Wales 

11,400 
8,854 
8,784 

8,408 
866 
880 

14,803 
8,019 
4,644 

11,080 
8,880 
8.648 

totland.r ,,,r-r*tf.*t«..-,r t.r... .«-,,. 

Irtliind 

Total  for  United  Kingdom 

17,468 

4,885 

88,866 

16,861 

CoMMEBCE,  NATioATioir,  Emioration,  ETC.  4,  £ailway$,  —  On  January  1,  1674,  there 

1.  Commerce, — The  imports  oftbe  United  King-  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  16,082  miles  of 

dom  in  the  year  ending  January  1,  1874,  were  railway  open  to  traffic,  representing  a  total 

£371,287,372  =s  $1,866,486,860.    The  exports  paid-up  capital,  in  shares  and  loans,  of  £588,- 

of  British  produce  for  the  same  year  were  820,808=:t2,941,601,240;  the  total  number  of 

£255,164,608  =  $1,275,828,015,  and  of  foreign  passengers  conveyed  on  these  railways  for  the 

aod  colonial  produce,  £55,840,162  =  $279,200,-  year  was  455,820,288,  or  28,882  per  mile ;  the 

810 ;  making  a  total  of  exports  of  £811,004,765  total  traffic  receipts  of  the  year  were  £55,675,- 

=  $1,555,028,825;  and  a  total  of  exports  and  421  =$278,877,105,   or   £8,462=$17,810    per 

im[>orU  of  £682,292, 187=$8,41 1,460, 685,   or  mile.    The  working  expenditure  amounted  to 

$106.14  per  head  of  the   population.     The  58  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts,  or  4  per  cent. 

United  States  are  the  largest  buyers  and  sellers  more  tlian  in  the  preceding  year. 

io  this  vast  commerce.    The  imports  from  the  6.  Poet  and  Telegraphe, — There  were  in  the 

Uoited  States  in  the  year  1878  were  £71,471,-  United  Kingdom  in  January,  1874, 12,500  post- 

493  =  $357,857,465,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  en-  offices,  besides  upward  of  9,000  road  and  pillar 

tire  imports,  and  almost  equal  to  all  received  letter-boxes.  The  number  of  persons  employed 

from  her  own  colonies,  possessions,  or  depend-  in  the  Post-Office  Department  was  42,286 ;  the 

encies.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were,  number  of  letters  delivered  was  907,000,000 ; 

£36,698,424  =  $188,492,120,  of  which   there  of  newspapers  and  book-packets,  254,000,000 ; 

was  of  home  production,  £85,574, 664=:$177,-  the  number  of  money-orders  issued  was  15,- 

873,320.    This  was  one-seventh  of  the  entire  118,686,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £25,600,069 

export  to  foreign  countries.    The  other  conn-  =$128,000,845.    The  post-office  saving-banks 

tries  which  deal  most  largely  with  Great  Brit-  received  during  the  year  2,917,698  deposits, 

ain  are,  France,  India,  Bussia,  Germany,  Aus-  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  £7,955,740=$89,- 

tralasia,  and  Uie  Netherlands.   The  trade  with  778,700,  and  held  January  1,  1874,  deposits  to 

the  United  States  is  increasing  with  great  ra-  the  value  of  £21,745,442=$108,727,210 ;  the 

pi()ity.  post-office,  life-insurance,  and  annuity  depart- 

^.  Kafiigatum. — ^The  total  number  of  vessels,  ment  granted  896  life-insurance  policies, 
(ailiog  and  steam,  employed  in  sailing  from  amounting  to  £83,078 =$1 65,865 ;  1,348  im- 
&Dd  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  January  mediate  annuities,  amounting  to  £10,290= 
1, 1874,  was  21,581,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,748,-  $51,450;  aud  85  deferred  annuities,  amounting 
097  tons,  and  employing  202,289  men.  Of  to  £58d=$2,915.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
these,  2,796  were  steamers,  having  an  aggre-  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1873  was 
gate  tonnage  of  1,690,958  tons,  and  employing  £5,848,040 =$26,740,200,  and  tlie  cost  of  man- 
01,362  men.  The  remainder  were  sailing-ves-  agement  £2,646, 707=$14,28d,5d5,  leaving  a 
^k.  In  1873  there  were  422  sailing-vessels,  net  revenue  of  £2,501,833=$12,506,665.  The 
^'ith  a  tonnage  of  89,626  tons;  and  509  steam-  total  length  of  the  postal  telegraph-wires  at 
erg,  with  a  tonnage  of  868,917  tons,  built  and  that  date  was  107,000 ;  the  number  of  tele- 
registered  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  King-  graph-offices,  5,600 ;  and  the  number  of  tele- 
dom.  The  entrances  into  British  ports  and  graphic  messages  sent  in  1873,  exclusive  of  * 
clearances  from  them  of  British  and  foreign  press  and  service  messages,  for  the  whole 
vessels,  both  sailing  and  steam,  during  the  year  United  Kingdom,  17,294,884,  of  which  14,070,- 
1673,  were  of  British  vessels  29,647,344  tons,  993  were  for  England  and  Wales,  1,942,610  for 
aod  foreign  veaaels,  14,792,642  tons,  making  an  Scotland,  and  1,280,731  for  Ireland. 
Aggregate  of  44,489,986  tons.  GREAT  BRITAIN,  Coloiqal  Pobsrsbions 

3.  Emigration. — In  tlie  year  1873  the  whole  and  Dependencies  of. — The  following  table, 

nomber  of  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of  the  prepared  with  great  care  from  the  latest  an- 

United  Kingdom  was  310,612.     Of  these,  37.-  thorities,  and  mostly  from  late  official  publi- 

208  were  bound  for  the  North  American  col-  cations,  gives  the  names,  date  of  acquisition, 

onies,  233,078  for  the  United  States,  and  26,-  area  in  square  miles,  population  at  latest  cen- 

^^  ifor  the  Australasian  colonies.     Of  the  sns,  form  of  government  and  name  of  ruler, 

*hole  number  118,190  were  English,  19,541  revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt  of  each  of  the 

Scotch,  72,768  Irisn,  79,028  foreigners,  and  a  colonial  possessions  and  dependencies  of  Great 

nuH  number  unknown.  Britain,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained : 
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The  form  of  government  is  stated  after  the 
definition  given  in  tho  "  Colonial  Office  List," 
nnder  wliich  the  colonies  are  divided  into  throe 
classes,  viz. :  1,  CTmen  colonies,  in  which  the 
crown  has  the  entire  control  of  legislation, 
while  the  adminiBtrntion  is  carried  on  hy  ofli- 
oen  nnder  the  direction  of  the  home  govern- 
ment ;  S.  Colonies  possessing  Sepraentafive 
IiutUutioru,  in  which  the  crown  has  bnt  a  veto 
on  legislation,  but  the  home  government  re- 
tains Uie  control  of  pnblio  ofBccrs;  3.  Colonies 
~  iblt  Oovtmment,  in  wliich 


the  crown  has  onljaveto  on  legislation,  and  ihe 
home  government  has  no  control  over  anjy>Hb- 
lic  offiear  except  ita  own  representative.  The 
cost  of  the  colonial  poasessiona  ta  Great  Brit- 
ain has  l>ecn  gradnaljjr  decliiting  for  a  nmnber 
of  years,  and  does  not  now  amonnt  to  more 
thnn  |B,TeO,000  per  annam,  of  which  two- 
thirds  is  paid  on  acconnt  of  nine  of  the  poj- 
sessions  clnssed  ns  general  militarT'  and  naval 
stations,  viz.,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Oape  of  GW 
Hope,  the  Manritins,  Bermnda,  St  Helena,  Ile- 
ligoland,  the  Falkland  Island^  and  Eong-EoBg. 


GRKEOE. 
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GREECE^  a  kin^om  of  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope. Reigning  Xing,  George  I.,  King  of  the 
HdlleneB,  born  December  24,  1845,  second  son 
of  the  reigning  King  of  Denmark ;  elected  King 
of  the  Hellenes  bj  the  National  Assembly  at 
Athens,  March  18  (80)  1863  ;  accepted  the 
crofv'D  Jane  4,  1868 ;  declared  of  age  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  National  Assembly,  Jane  27,  1863 ; 
married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Olga,  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Oonstantine,  of  Russia,  born 
Aai^Qst  22, 1851.  Issue  of  the  union  are  three 
SODS  and  one  daughter :  Constantinos,  Duke 
of  Sparta,  bom  August  2,  1868 ;  George,  born 
Jane  25,  1669 ;  Alexandra,  bom  August  80, 
1$T0;  and  Nicholas,  born  February  2,  1872. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  19,353 
square  miles;  the  population,  according  to  the 
ceosns  of  1870,  to  1,467,894.  The  countiy  is 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  l3 
noraarchies,*  which  are  subdivided  into  59 
ep&rchies,  and  851  communes;  the  heads  of 
tue  latter,  called  demarchs,  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  four  years ;  the  heads  of  the  eparchies 
find  Qomarchies,  called  eparchs  and  nomarchs, 
are  appomted  by  the  King.  The  principal 
town^  had,  in  1871,the  following  population : 
Athens,  44,510 ;  Pirceus,  6,425  (in  1873  it  was 
estimated  at  10,000) ;  Thermopolis,  on  the  isl- 
and of  Syra,  20,996;  Patras,  19,641;  Spezzia, 
9,843;  Hydra,  9,592;  Argos,  9,157;  Tripolizza, 
7,441;  Zante,  17,516;  Corfu,  15,452.  Accord- 
in?  to  the  census  of  1871,  there  were  only  67,- 
941  persons  who  spoke  another  than  the  Greek 
ki^:Qage.  Of  them,  37,598  were  Albanese, 
1217  Kacedo-Wallachians,  and  29,126  others. 
The  number  of  foreign  residents  was  19,958,  of 
whom  15,051  were  natives  of  Turkey,  2,099 
British,  1,539  Italians,  526  Germans,  and  415 
French.  Nearly  the  entire  population  (1,441,- 
$10)  is  connected  with  the  Greek  Oriental 
Church,  which  is  governed  by  a  permanent 
HoIt  Synod  at  Athens,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers, wbo  are  appointed  by  the  King  from 
among  the  bishops  and  other  high  clerical 
dignitaries.  The  Church  has  one  metropoli- 
tan at  Athens,  15  other  archbishops  and  16 
bishops.  With  other  Ohristian  denominations, 
onlj  12,585 1  souls  are  connected ;  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  archbishops  at  Naxos  and  Corfu,  and  four 
bbhopH.  All  creeds  are  tolerated,  and  there  is 
entire  freedom  of  religious  worship.  The  Mo- 
hammedans, of  whom  there  were  still  90.880 
in  1821,  have  nearly  all  been  forced  out  or  the 
conntnr. 

Every  child  is  expected  to  attend  school  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  year  of  its  age.  Never- 
thelesa,  the  attendance  at  the  public  schools  is 
nail  In  1869  the  1,141  public  and  private 
riemcntary  schools  numbered  only  60,634  pu- 
pOa,  and,  according  to  the  reports,  there  were, 

*  The  AnruAL  Cyclop jsdia  for  1873  gfyes  tbe  popala- 
•^  of  eteiy  nomarchy  and  every  eparchy  for  1660  and 

t  Hie  number  of  Boman  Catholics  was  formerly  esti- 
Qit«d  considerably  higher.  Keher  {Kirchl.  StatUtik, 
tolUL,  1869 giTes  them  M,000. 


in  1870,  15  gymnasia  and  144  Hellenio  schools 
(corresponding  to  the  German  Realschulen), 
with  7,780  pupils,  and  23  private  institutions, 
with  1,589  pupils.  The  university  at  Athens, 
which  has  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  was,  in  1869,  attend- 
ed by  1,205  students.  Of  special  schools,  there 
are  1  polyteohnical  school  at  Athens,  4  theo- 
logical shools  of  the  Greek  Oriental  Church, 
6  nautical  schools,  1  agricultural  school,  and 
1  military  academy  at  the  Pirssus. 

In  the  budget  for  1873,  the  reyenue  was  esti- 
mated at  35,882,000  drachmas;  the  expenditure 
at  35,897,000  drachmas;  the  deficit  at  15,000,- 
000  drachmas.  The  actual  budgets  of  the  king- 
dom differ,  however,  widely  from  tbe  budget  es- 
timates. 6ince  the  establishment  of  Greece  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  there  have  been  few 
financial  terms  without  a  deficit.  The  funded 
debt  of  Greece  amounted  in  July,  1872,  to 
337,000,000  drachmas.  The  floating  debt,  ac- 
cording to  semi-official  returns,  amounted  to 
40,000,000  drachmas  on  January  1, 1870.  Ac- 
cording to  other  statements  from  Greek  sources, 
it  was  above  166,000,000  drachmas.  A  royal 
ordinance,  dated  January  17,  1869,  authorized 
the  Minister  of  Finance  to  issue  15,000,000 
drachmas  of  notes,  with  compulsory  circulation. 

The  army  of  the  kingdom  is  formed  by  con- 
scription, with  the  general  privilege  to  procure 
substitutes,  which  is  done  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent. The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace 
footing  was,  in  1873,  12,397  men.  The  con- 
tingent for  the  year  1873  was  1,500  men.  The 
official  paper  of  the  Government  in  February, 
1874,  praised  the  Prussian  army  system,  and 
strongly  recommended  its  adoption  by  Greece. 

The  navy,  in  1871,  consisted  of  2  iron-clad 
frigates,  8  screw-steamers,  and  11  sailing-ves- 
sels. It  was  manned  by  conscription  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast;  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  was,  in  1873, 1,078. 

The  general  commerce  in  1871  was  as  fol- 
lows, in  drachmas : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain. . , 

Turkey 

Anstrla. 

Baasla. 

France 

Italy 

Other  countries. 


Total  18T1. 
**  1870. 
"       1869. 


Impocti. 


88,604,000 
16,601,000 
14,644,000 
16,118,000 
13,476,000 
7,6»4,000 
6,680,000 


108,687,000 
97,031,000 
94,880,000 


46,4Itt,000 
6,906,000 
8,680,000 
4,607,000 
6,883,000 
1,635,000 
3,061,000 


78,883,000 
63,006,000 
63,660,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1870  and  1871 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


ENTERED  AlfD  CLEARED. 

Tmt. 

Vwwh. 

Toot. 

Sntered. 
Ocean  naTintion. 

1870 
1870 

1871 
1871 

16,787 
04,001 

31,768 
106,613 

3,564.064 
3,066,630 

8.305.619 

Coast         "         

Cleared, 
Ocean  navifffttlon. ........ 

Coa«t        ^         

8,000,700 
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The  merchant  navy  on  December  81,  1871,  necessary.     He  also   demanded  'a  thorongh 

consisted  of  6,135  vessels,   of  419,850  tons;  change  of  the  electoral  law,  a  removal  of  £e 

among  them  there  were  7  steamers,  of  about  evils  which  inevitably  followed  a  centraliza- 

8,000  tons,  and  more  than  4,000  coasting-ves-  tion  of  the  administration,  and  absolate  free- 

sels.  dom  in  selecting  the  members  of  the  cabinet 

The  first  Greek  railroad,  which  connected  The  reply  from  the  King  to  this  letter  was  as 

Athens  with  the  port  of  PirsBUs  and  Phalerits,  follows:  "The  foreign  policy  is  one  either  of 

was  opened  in  1869,  and  is  12  kilometres  long  peace  or  of  war;  I  am  determined  to  pursue 

(1  kilom,  =  0.62  m.)«     In  1872  the  railroad  a  policy  of  peace.    I  can  decide  nothing  with 

from  the  PiraQOS  to  Lamia,  which  is  to  be  in  regard  to  laws  concerning  which  the  opinion 

length  220  kilometres,  was  begun,  and  a  char-  of  the  Chamber  is  not  yet  known.    All  tiie 

ter  was  granted  for  another  road,  which  is  to  ministers  which  thus  far  have  succeeded  each 

connect  Athens  with  Kalamate,  a  distance  of  other  have  been  entirely  free.    This  freedom 

276  kilometres.     A  company  which  had  ob-  of  action  will  also  exist  in  future  within  tie 

tained  the  right  to  build  seven  railroads  in  the  limits  prescribed  by  existing  laws,  provided 

Peloponnesus,  forfeited  the  concession  in  1874,  that  the  public  safety  and  order  be  disturbed 

as  it  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  contract,  neither  in  Athens  nor  in  the  provinces." 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  electric  telegraph-  In  order  to  give  to  the  country  an  oppor- 

liues  is  1,600  kilometres;  that  of  the  wires,  tunity  to  express  a  preference  for  oneof  tbe 

1,800  kilometres.  four  statesmen  who  for  years  have  repeatedly 

On  February  19th  the  Cabinet  Deligeorgis  -dislodged  one  another  as  heads  of  the  min- 

tendered  its  resignation,  because  at  the  elec-  istry,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  a  nev 

tion  of  a  President  of  the  Chamber  the  caodi-  election  took  place  on  July  4th.    The  result 

date  of  the  Opposition,  Zaimis,  had  been  elect-  was  very  favorable  to  Bulgaris.    Among  the 

ed  by  87  votes  against  71  which  were  given  185  members  of  the  Chamber,  about  25  were 

to  the  ministerial  candidate.    The  resignation  regarded  as  adherents  of  Knmundaros,  20  as 

was  accepted,  and  Bulgaris  charged  with  form-  adherents  of  Zaimis,  10  as  friends  of  Deligeor- 

ing  a  new  cabinet,  which  consisted  of  the  fol-  gis,  10  as  belonging  for  the  present  to  no 

lowing  members :    Bulgaris,    President    and  party,  and  all  the  others  as  either  stanch  ad- 

Minister  of  the  Interior;  Del^jannis,  Minister  herents  of  Bulgaris  and  the  so-called  coun 

of  Foreign  Affairs;   Ylassafulos,  Minister  of  party,  or  as  followers  of  Grivas,  who  would 

Finances ;  Trindetta,  Minister  of  War ;  Zaio-  support  any  administration.     The  fifth  partj^ 

nis.  Minister  of  the  iN  avy ;  Papamichailopulos,  consistmg  of  Lombardos,   whose  republican 

Minister  of  Justice ;  and  Nicolopulos,  Minister  sentiments  had  been  rebuked  by  the  preceding 

of  Worship.    The  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  Chamber,  and  his  friends,  w^as  totslly  eitin* 

Zaimis  and  Kumunduros,  refused  to  accept  a  guished,  as  not  one  of  the  party  was  reelecWd. 

place  in  the  ministry,  but  appeared  to  be  will-  Several   other  prominent  politicians  beeides 

ing  to  support  it,  and  induced  the  Chamber  Lombardos  were  defeated ;  among  them  Deli- 

to  disapprove,  by  127  against  29  votes,  of  the  georgis,  Theodore   Bel^jaunis,  and  Trikupis. 

republican  programme  of  the   deputy  Lom-  The  latter  was  arrested  for  using  ofiensive  Ian- 

bardos.  guage  toward  the  King,  but  soon  released. 

On  April  28th  Bulgaris  tendered  his  resig-  The  ministry  was  charged  by  its  opponeiits 
nation,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  ma-  with  having  interfered  in  many  places  with 
jority  in  the  Chamber  on  which  the  ministry  the  freedom  of  the  election.  At  Zante,  where 
could  rely.  The  King  called  on  Zaimis,  subse-  Lombardos  enjoys  an  unbounded  popularitr, 
quently  on  Kumunduros,  and,  when  both  de-  the  polling-places  were  said  to  have  been  sur- 
clined,  on  Deligeorgis,  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  rounded  by  soldiers,  who  prevented  Lombar- 
When  the  latter  likewise  found  it  impossible  dos,  and  all  who  were  known  to  be  in  h\i 
to  surmount  the  difficulties,  Bulgaris  agreed  favor,  from  casting  their  votes.  An  electoral 
to  remain  in  office.  The  political  programme  riot  of  considerable  magnitude  occurred  at 
of  Kumunduros  is  explained  in  a  letter  ad-  Corfu.  According  to  the  Greek  papers,  tbe 
dressed  by  liim,  on  the  29th  of  April,  to  the  riot  arose  from  some  person  accidentally  tread- 
King,  which  a  few  months  later  was  published,  ing  upon  a  drunken  soldier's  dog.  The  soldier 
lie  demanded  that  in  the  foreign  relations  drew  his  sword^  and  stmok  at  not  only  the 
every  thing  be  avoided  which  would  be  apt  person  who  had  innocently  made  his  dog  jelp> 
to  undermine  the  friendship  and  the  confi-  but  everybody  else  at  hand.  Several  person.^ 
deuce  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  were  severely  wounded.  The  outrage  was  re- 
the  other  nations  of  the  East,  or  which  might  ported  to  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  a 
throw  a  doubt  on  the  gratitude  of  Greece  tow-  certain  Demitrakarakos,  who,  instead  of  put- 
ard  the  three  protecting  powers.  The  policy  ting  the  soldier  under  arrest  and  ordering  an 
pursued  by  Deligeorgis  since  July,  1872,  he  inquiry,  allowed  him  to  go  at  large.  The  next 
regarded  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  day  the  soldier,  taking  some  comrades  with 
country.  In  home  affairs,  Kumunduros  de-  him,  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  previous 
manded  an  honest  management  of  constitu-  scene  had  occurred,  and  began  to  fall  upon 
tional  laws,  by  which  the  too  frequent  disso-  the  unarmed  citizens.  The  latter  massed  to- 
Intions  of  the  Chamber  would   become  un-  gether  and  drove  the  soldiers  back  into  the 
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citade].    Thereapon  Commandant  Demitraka*  ticians  had  expected.    Mr.  Anskett,  an  Eng< 
rakos  ordered  the  (garrison  to  fire  npon  the  lish  expert,  who  was  consulted  by  the  Council 
town.    The  vollej  killed  and  woanded  a  nnm-  of  Administration  on  the  prospects  of  the 
ber  of  persons,  among  the  former  being  the  company,  stated  that,  unless  the  Government 
wife  of  Mr.  Miliaressi,  a  medical  gentleman,  reduced  by  about  one-half  (from  51  per  cent, 
and  an  English  groom.    The  foreign  consols  to  30  per  cent.)  the  tax  imposed  upon  the 
took  the  matter  np,  but  made  no  impression  company,  the  latter  would  be  unable  to  pay  a 
on  the  commandant,  who  Tauntingly  declared  dividend  of  6  per  cent. 
that  it  was  he  who  had  given  the  order  to  fire  GREEK  CHURCH.    The  population  con- 
on  the  people.    These  brutal  acts  so  exasper-  neoted  with  the  Oriental  Greek  Church  of 
ated  public  feelinff  against  the  garrison,  that  Russia  was,  in  1871,  according  to  the  ^*  Statis- 
the  townspeople  threatened  to  pnll  down  the  tical  Tear-book  of  the  Russian  Empire  "  (vol. 
Greek  flag  and  hoist  the  English  standard,  ii.,  1871),  about  58,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 
eren  if  they  had  to  storm  the  citadel;  and  it  European  Russia,  53,189,000;  Poland,  80,000; 
was  with  great  difliculty,  and  only  on  the  no-  Caucasia,  1,980,000 ;  Siberia,  2,875,000:  Cen- 
march  promising  that  the  garrison  should  im-  tral  Asia,  181,000;  Finland,  84,000.    Turkey 
mediately  be  sent  away  from  Corfu,  that  the  numbers  about  12,000,000  inhabitants  belong- 
eTcitement  was  allayed.     This   pledge  was  ing  to  the  Greek  Church,  of  whom  4,275,000 
confirmed  by  the  Government  at  Athens,  and  belong  to  Roumania,  and  1,295,000  to  Servia; 
within  four  days  from  the  affair  not  one  of  Austria,  according  to   the   census  of  1871, 
the  garrison  was  left,  their  place  being  taken  8,050,000;  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  1,440,000; 
br  troops  hurriedly  picked  up  at  Patras  and  Montenegro,  125,000;  Germany,  about  8,000. 
other  stations  by  dispatch-boats  sent  to  con-  The  number  of  Rascolniks,  or  sectarians,  in 
Ter  them.     Several  arrests  of  townspeople  Russia,  which  acknowledge  the  doctrinal  basis 
were  sabseouently  made,  particularly  of  those  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  reject  the  liturgy  of 
who  raised  tne  cry  **  Hurrah  for  the  English!  "  the  Russian  Church  as  corrected  by  Patriarch 
and  attempted  to  make  political  capital  out  of  Kicon  (1654),  is  given  in  the  ^*  Statistical  Year- 
tbe  broil.    The  election  at  Corfu  had  to  be  book  of  the  Russian  Empire  "  as  922,079  in  Eu- 
postponed  for  several  weeks,  when  seven  op-  ropean  Russia,  4,552  in  Poland,  58,876  in  Cau- 
poDents  and  two  adherents  of  the  Government  casia,  65,505  in  Siberia,  and  42,448  in  Central 
were  chosen.  Asia.    But  this  number  embraces  only  those 
The  Chamber  met  on  August  6th,  and,  as  who  publicly  profess  themselves  as  Rascolniks; 
jdYeral  weeks  passed  without  a  quorum  being  the  number  of  those  who  secretly  belong  to 
present,  they  were   adjourned   to    October,  the  sects  is  much  larger.    They  are  variously 
After  the  reassembling,  the  Chamber,  as  usual,  estimated   at  from   5,000,000  to  15,000,000. 
wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  verification  Lengenfeldt,  in  his  recent  work  on  Russia 
of  the  elections,  after  which  it  elected  Zarkos,  (**  Russland  im  19.  Jahrhundert,"  Berlin,  1875), 
an  adherent  of  the  ministry,  as  president.  assumes  their  number  to  be  about  11,000,000; 
On  December  12th  the  Chamber  approved  while  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  work  on  Russia, 
the  budget  for  1874.     A  fow  days  later  the  claims  to  have  heard  from  a  Russian  minister 
Opposition  demanded  that  the  resolution  be  that  they  count  fully  17,000,000. 
reversed,  because  96  members  had  not  been  The  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  Russia  on 
present    When  this  motion  was  rejected  by  the  question  of  closer  relations  between  the 
80  against  61  votes,  the  entire  Opposition  left  Eastern  and  Anglican  Communions  is  set  forth 
the  hall  and  presented  to  the  King  a  remon-  in  the  following  reply  from  Isidore,  the  Presi* 
Btrance  signed  by  58  deputies.    As  only  90  dent  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  to  the  Corn- 
deputies  remained  in  their  seats,  the  Chamber  mittee  of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protes- 
vas  again  left  without  a  quorum.  tant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States : 

.]!?'  f?^^^  V  }^^  ?°  Jw  ^""^^  ^Tw  ^^^  To  *^  WeU^Bdov^  in.  Chrui,  and  Hu  RiM  R^^ 

dose  of  1878,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Corfu  as  ^^  CommUt«4  of  theffauM  of  BUhopt  ^  Hu  Pr^ 

Metropolitan  of  Attica  and  President  of  the  tsUini  Ejpi^oopdX  Church  in  ihi  UntM  SMm  of 

Holy  Synod,  was  not  ratified  by  the  Govern-  America : 

ment  which  suspected  the  archbishop  of  a  Your  letter  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Pro- 

leaning  toward  Kussia.      At  a  new  election  curator  General  Count  Tolstoy,  having  been  pre- 

tbe  Archbishop  of  Messania,  Procopios,  was  sentedby  hhn  totheooufllderationofthoMoBtfloly 

-k^.     ^"i"«»"vt»  w  jii.«7Doauio,  X  wwpivo,  woa  Goveming  Synod  of  Susaia,  together  with  the  re- 

fhosen.     The  new  head  of  the   Church  of  port  and  the  concurrence  oF the  House  of  Bishops, 

Greece  has  the  reputation  of  bemg  one  of  the  approved  by  the  House  of  Clerioal  and  Lay  I)epu- 

most  learned  men  of  the  Greek  Church.     He  ties,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  upon  a  true 

declined  to  accept  the  election,  but  finally  Cutholio  basis  of  a  soiritual  fl^ternity  between  the 

jelded   to    the  'persoma   entreaties  of   the  ^e^^/Z^^ofilaT^'a,^^^ 

^'                                                                   .  Synod  of  all  the  Russias  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

The    compulsory  transfer  of  the  Laurion  a»  a  new  proof  of  respect  shown  bv  the  representa- 

mines  ^  from  the  Franco-Italian  Society,  which  tives  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  ana  of  their  estima- 

bad  rediscovered  them,  to  a  Greek  company,  SJ«  purpose  con^ming  the  union  of  the  churches, 

A\A  n«f  .v.^«»  ..  ^m^a^LyA^  .o  ♦»,*.  fl*^^^f^rJ\\  The  Most  Holy  Synod,  on  their  part,  will  make  it 

m  not  prove  as  profitable  as  the  Greek  poli>  ^^  ^y,^^^^  ^f  ^heir  wnsuiit  care  that  a  spirit  of  Ohrie^ 

*  8m  AjnniAL  Ctolopjedia  for  1879  and  1878.  tian  tolerance  and  fraternal  love  and  eatoem,  in  ao* 
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oordance  with  tlie  precepts  and  iiMgee  of  our  charch,  posed  by  the  Holy  Synod,  three  persons  to  fill 

shall  continue  topervadeaU  the  relations  existing  vacant  sees.     Stephen  Argurides,  aged  about 

between  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  2»ft.„  45-,^   _  --.i^^*  %«^«/.i,a«  «  ^a^*^  «r  ♦k, 

those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer-  fiftj-five,  a  select  preacher,  a  ^aduate  of  the 

ica,  and  particularly  in  the  Territorj  of  Alaska.  Rizarean  School,  was  appointed  to  the  8ee  of 

As  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  reciprocal  participation  Massenia ;   the  Archimandrite  Callinicus  Ter- 

in  the  solemn  performance  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  soponlos,  aged  about  forty-five,  a  graduate  of 

Eucharist,  the  Eastern  Church  flnnly  adheres  to  the  Hieratic  School,  to  the  See  of  Argolis;  to 

the  principles  and  convictions  so  clearly  stated  m  - 1^^^  ^^  !>«♦««.    a  „rLi.i^  t  »w.»..^  «L»j  «a« 

the  messages  sent  in  1728  by  the  orthodox  patri-  ^J^^  0\  Patras,  AverkiM  Lampyres,  aged  %, 

archs  of  the  East,  in  reply  to  the  Anglican  bishops,  for  a  long  tune  past  Secretary  of  the  Holy 

It  considers  a  previous  agreement  in  &ith  as  abso-  Synod.    The  latter  spent  four  years  in  Gtr- 

lutely  indispensable  to  the  practical  mutual  partici-  many,  pursuing  his  studies,  after  graduatiiur  at 

?h1'^Sly%otbr^ur^o??rtoo?^^^^^^^  theTheologic.d8ch<«lofthe™W,r«ty 
In  order  to  attain  this  most  desired  end,  a  thorough  ,  The  Greek  Church  of  the  Servm  nation, 
study  and  investigation  of  the  differences  in  the  doc-  ality  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  had,  m  1874, 
trine  of  both  churches  would  be  absolutely  requisite ;  to  choose  as  its  head  a  new  Patriarch  of  Car- 
and,  to  promote  this,  agreat  principle  of  cofiperi^  lowitz.  According  to  the  Hungarian  conBtitTi- 
tion  win  undouotedl;^  te  found  in  the  Bpmt  of  ^  ^  religious  denommation  of  the  king- 
peace  and  chanty  which  animates  both  churches,  "''"»  j  ,  *,'""6*"»"  «cuvu*ukm«vu  vawv  ^ui^ 
the  Orthodox  as  well  as  the  American,  and  in  those  «lom  administers  its  own  church  affairs,  tlie 
prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  and  for  legislative  function  being  exercised  by  an  an- 
the  union  of  the  holy  churches  of  the  Lord,  which  tonomons  church  congress.  Formerly  the 
arise  to  the  God  of  truth  and  mercy  frwn  the  Ortho-  Servian  Church  Congress,  which  elected  the 
dox  churches,  and  which  are  most  certwnly  shared  ^«x«:«,^v  ^«„  ^^^^^^^a^^  ^^^w^^^  ««..  *u, 
in  the  American  churches.  patriarch,  was  composed  of  twcnty-five  der- 

Having  been  authorized  by  the  Most  Holy  Gov-  gymen,  twenty-five  military  men,  and  twenty- 

ening  Synod,  I  assume  the  duty  of  presenting  their  five  other  laymen.    The  commissioner  of  the 

answer  to  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  American  Government  was  generally  an  influential  gen- 

Episconal  Church,  and  beg  you  to  accept  the  assur-  ^^al,  who,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-five  maitarr 

ance  of  the  highest  esteem  of  your  brother  and  co-  ^T  u  i?  xv     A -     i—         1 ^  i,«» 

servant  in  Chnst  Jesus.  ISIDORE,  members  of  the  Congress,  always  knew  bow 

First  Presiding  Minister  of  the  Ooverninff  Synod  of  to  secure  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  the 

all  the  Bussias,  and  Metropolitan  or  Novgorod  Government.     The  abolition  of  the  militarr 

and  St.  Petersburg.  frontier,  and  the  organization  of  the  Greek 

According  to  an  account  given  of  the  Greek  ^^"''^^  ^^  the  Roumanian  nationality  into  a 

Church  of  Turkey,  by  an  English  clergyman  ««?»«*«  ecclesiastical  province,  had  cawed  a 

long  familiar  with  Eastern  Church  affairs,  an  ^^^^  ^^^"fe  *V^«  composition  of  tibe  Church 

increased  importance  is  now  attributed  to  the  PiLT^®"*  ^  T^***^^  ^^^'®  ^^  ^^  ***?  ^""'^  ^ 

study  and  the  preaching  of  the  Bible.    He  l®^^,  guarantees,  among   other  autonomoos 

ggyg.  ngnts,  that  of  electing  tne  patnarco.    As  it 

^  '  -  ,.    .     ,         .  now  consists  exclusively  of  representatives  of 

wi^ch^rdTeU'tf^onCJ^e"^^^^^^^  'c^nn^a'e'J^^^^ 

ever  before  knoTO.    A  new  movemeht  in  this  di-  ©onnected  with  the  tendencies  of  the  Bernan 

rection  seems  to  have  taken  its  first  impulse  from  nationality  in   Hungary,  and  were  therefore 

the  sermon  preached  b^  the  former  Protosyncellus  watched  with  great  eagerness.     The  Congress 

of  the  CBcnmenioal  Patriarch,  on  the  occaaion  of  the  again,  as  in  former  years,  consisted  of  seventy- 

ing  compliments,  and  reminding  the  chief  pastor  of  laymen.  Among  the  latter  there  were  this 
the  dan^rs  and  the  defects  of  the  Great  Church  year  only  three  military  men,  but  on  the  other 
over  which  he  was  appointed  to  watdi.  **  Thou  hand  ten  doctors  of  law,  who  had  graduated 
oanst  not  but  see  ,that  the  Word  of  God  doth  not  at  the  UniversitieB  of  Vienna  and  Pesth,  and 
t:^l'^f^li:'l'7eL^^  -ere  the  prominent  leaders  of  the^ngres. 
Choritza,  in  Western  Macedonia,  as  archbishop—  The  Hungarian  Government  bad  made  great 
and  one  good  effect  of  this  appointment  has  been  to  efforts  to  prevent,  at  the  elections  for  the  Coo- 
oall  forth  from  the  organ  of  the  Armenian  Church  gress,  the  success  of  the  candidates  of  the  na- 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  because  a  truly  spiritual  ^ional  Servian  party,  and  to  secure  the  noro- 
paatorhas  been  appointed  to  tend  that  flock.  Itia  i^^^:^^  ^f  «  ^*1^  ^p  «,,^^— 4-^  «.;»»»  ^«  ♦K* 
to  be  hoped  that  such  expressions  of  sympathy,  be-  *°aV^°  ,9^  *  ^^  ^^  moderate  views  on  the 
sides  showing  a  true  bond  of  union  between  Mliev-  nationality  question.  As  the  national  oeman 
ers  of  communions  unhappily  still  separated,  may  party  generally  favors  the  extension  of  the 
also  rouse  the  old  Armenian  Church  to  a  godly  jeal-  rights  of  the  Church  Congress  and  a  develop- 
^^y*  ment  of  the  church  constitution  on  the  broad 
The  Church  of  Greece  in  1874  received  a  basis  of  self^vemment,  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
new  head,  by  the  election  of  the  Archbishop  emment  found  it  in  its  interest  to  ally  itself 
of  Messenia  as  Metropolitan  of  Attica  and  closely  with  the  hierarchical  party  which  de- 
President  of  the  Holy  Synod  (see  Greece),  sires  to  clothe  the  bishops  with  as  large  pon- 
Ofother  new  episcopal  appointments,  the  ^ ton,  ers  as  possible.  The  result  of  the  elections 
of  Athens,  of  August  6th  (171,  says  that  "after  was,  however,  unfavorable  to  the  Hungarian 
long  and  careful  consideration,  royal  decrees  Government.  Of  the  seventy-five  deputies, 
were  day  before  yesterday  issued,  by  which  only  three  belonged  to  the  strictly  hierarchi- 
were  designated,  out  of  nine  candidates  pro*  cal  party,  ten  others  to  a  compromising  middle 
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part7,  while  all  the  others  were  stanch  par-  gress,  bnt  Stojkovitch  refused  to  comply  with 
tissm  of  the  nalaonal  party.    The  candidate  this  demand,  unless  the  Emperor  personidly 
of  the  Hangarian  Government  for  the  head-  should  request  him  to  do  so.    The  opening  of 
ship  of  the  church  was  Bishop  Qruitoh,  the  this  Congress  was  to  take  place  at  Oarlowitz  on 
administrator  of  the  patriarchate;  the  court  July  llth^  but  was  postponed  to  July  12  th.  The 
of  Vienna  favored  the  ooac^utor  bishop  Aug-  Hungarian  Gk)vemment  had  appointed  as  its 
reliteli,  the  head  of  the  clerical  party ;  the  na-  commissioner  Councillor  Hueber,  a  German- 
tional  Servian  party,  in  fine,  was  known  to  Hungarian,  and  native  of  a  Servian  district  of 
support  Arsenius  Stojkovitch,  the  former  ad-  Hungary.    The  interest  which  the  entire  Ser- 
ministrator  of  the  patriarchate  and  at  present  vian  nation  takes  in  this  Church  Congress  had 
Bishop  of  Ofen.    Bishop  Gmitch  had,  in  1848,  brought  to  Carlowitz  a  large  number  of  visitors 
beea  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Magyars,  and  from  all  parts  of  Turkish  as  well  as  Austrian 
by  inflammatory  speeches  had  stirred  up  the  in-  Servia.    On  the  day  of  opening,  the  administra- 
sorrection  of  the  Servians  against  tlie  Magyars,  tor  of  the  patriarchate.  Bishop  Gruitch,  having  ^ 
Boring  the  ministry  of  Bach  he  had  to  suffer  been  led  by  a  deputation  into  the  hall  of  the 
much  from  persecution,  and  had  to  live  for  Congress,  moved  that  the  respects  of  the  Con- 
many  years  retired  in  a  convent  of  Syrmia.  gress  be  expressed  to  the  royal  commissioner, 
When  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtainuig  a  dio-  and  that  he  be  invited  to  open  the  Congress, 
cese  in  Slavonia,  he  endeavored  to  atone  for  his  When  the  commissioner  had  made  his  appear- 
national  tendencies  in  1848  by  an  excessive  ance,  he  addressed  the  Congress  at  first  in  the 
lojalty.    His  pastoral  letters  were  chiefly  re-  Hungarian,  after  that  in  the  Servian  language, 
fflarkable  for  the  empltatic  recommendation  of  and  then  read  the  royid  rescript,  also  in  both 
BoboiiBsiveness  to  the  Emperor  and  the  lawful  languages.    The  rescript  designated,  as  the  first 
anthorities.    He  found  it  all  the  easier  to  re-  business  of  the  Congress,  the  election  of  a 
entermtoiriendly  relations  with  the  Hungarian  patriarch,  after  which  the  Synod  would  meet 
Government,  as  he  has  an  excellent  command  to  dispose  of  several  subjects  referred  to  it, 
of  the  Magyar  language,  having  been  educated  and  to  elect  bishops  for  the  vacant  sees ;  sub- 
in  a  Magyar  county.    He  has  broken  off  aU  sequently  the  Congress  would  continue  its 
connection  with  the  national  Servian  party,  transactions  on  church,  school,  and  property 
The  coa^utor  bishop  Angyelitch  is  regard^tl  questions.     Full  accounts  of  the  proceedings 
as  the  best  authority  in  all  questions  of  the  of  the  Congress  were  published  in  a  litho- 
Oriental  Church  law.    He  is  a  determined  o|>-  graphed  paper,  specially  established  at  Car- 
ponentof  all  the  innovations  which  the  creation  lowitz  for  the  purpose,  and  published  in  the 
of  an  autonomous  Church  Congress  has  intro-  German  language,  under  the  title  of  Carlovitzer 
daced  into  the  administration  of  the  parishes,  Correspondem,    Immediately  after  the  verifi- 
o(  the  consistories,  and  the  eparchisJ  assem-  cation  of  the  elections,  the  Congress  proceeded 
blies.    He  desires  to  maintain  the  full  authority  to  the  nomination  of  the  patriarch.     In  ac- 
of  the  bishops,  not  only  in  all  questions  strictly  cordance  with  the  general  expectation.  Bishop 
ecdesiasticiu,  but  also  in  the  administration  of  Stojkovitch  was  the  first  choice,  sixty-three 
Church  properly.    Being  thoroughly  conservap-  votes  being  cast  for  him  and  seven  members 
tive  in  all  his  views,  he  knew  how  to  obtain  abstaining  from  votuig.    The  Government  re- 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  Vienna  court,  fused  to  sanction  the  election,  the  royal  rescript, 
Btahop  Stojkovitch  is  a  firm  and  enthusiastic  which  is  dated  Ebensee,  July  22d,  merely  stat- 
sdvocate  of  all  the    peculiar  tenets  of  the  ing  that  upon  motion  of  the  Prime-Minister  of 
Oriental  Ohurch,  but  he  regards  the  participa-  Hungary,  and  in  agreement  with  the  Hungarian 
tion  of  laymen  in  the  administration  of  tempo-  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  with  the  Gov* 
nlities  as  entirely  compatible  with  the  charao-  emment  of  Croatia,  the  royal  sanction  could 
ter  of  the  Oriental  Church.    He  kept  entirely  not  be  given  to  the  election  of  Bishop  Stojko- 
tloof  from  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops  and  the  vitch.    After  the  reading  of  the  royal  rescript, 
cierical  party  against  the  anthority  of  the  Ser-  the  Church  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
vian  Church  Congress,  and  thus  gamed  the  af-  pressing  regret  that,  for   the  first   time  in 
fection  of  the  national  party.    Having  been  the  history  of  the  Austro-Servians,  the  royal 
appointed  administrator  of  the  patriarchate  at  sanction  had  been  denied  to  a  patriarch  who 
the  death  of  Patriarch  Mashirevitch,  he  gained  had  been  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote.    The 
23  president  of  the  preceding  Church  Congress,  members  of  the  Congress  were  at  first  in- 
bj  tlie  JDdioions  exercise  of  his  powers,  nniver*  dined  to  resign  in  a  body,  as  they  were  not 
sal  satisfaction.   In  consequence  of  the  intrigues  willing  to  elect  any  of  the  other  bishops  of  the 
of  the  clerical  party  against  him,  he  was  re-  Servian  Church.     At  length,  however,  they 
Leved  from  the  a<£nlnistration  of  the  patri-  agreed  to  proceed  to  a  second  election,  and  to 
archate,  although  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ex-  cast  their  votes  for  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
preyed  to  him  on  this  occasion  his  satisfaction  Greek  Church  of  the  Roumanian  nation,  Arch* 
tad  conferred  upon  hun  the  grand-cross  of  the  bishop  Ivacskovitch,  who,  although  the  head 
Order  of  Lipoid.  The  Hungarian  Government,  of  the  church  of  another  nationality,  was  yet 
Wingafraidof  the  popularity  of  Bishop  Stojko-  a  native  Servian  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Titeh,  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  decline  Stojkovitch.    He  whs  accordingly  elected  on 
ua  election  even  before  the  opening  of  the  Con-  July  31st,  by  fifty-six  votes;  the  candidate  of 
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the  Government,  Bishop  Graitch,  receiving  only  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Sj&od. 
only  seven  votes.    The  new  election  inspired  After  long  negotiations,  in  which  tiie  Hun- 
all  the  more  confidence,  as  Bishop  Ivacskovitch,  garian  Government  took  an  active  part  in  f&Tor 
Qs  head  of  the  Church  of  the  Boamanian  na-  of  the  hishops,  an  agreement  was  attained,  in 
tionality,  had  already  had  some  experience  in  virtue  of  which  disciplinary  questions,  of  a 
the  administration  of  a  similar  position.    Be-  purely  ecclesiastical  character,  were  added  to 
fore  the  separation  of  the  Ohurch  of  the  Bon-  the  subjects  which  are  under  the  exclusive 
manian  from  that  of  the  Servian  nationality,  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.    The  CoDgresB  ad- 
he  had  been  Bishop  of  Arad,  and,  when  that  joumed  on  October  26th. 
diocose  became  a  pai*t  of  the  Roumanian  Church  The  National  Oongreee  of  the  Greek  Church 
province,  he  had  remained  its  bishop ;  and,  al-  of  the  Roumanian  nation  in  the  Kingdom  of 
though  of  the  Servian  nationality,  hail  gained  Hungary  met  on  October  27th,  at  Uermann- 
the  confidence  of  the  Roumanians  to  such  an  stadt,  in  order  to  elect  another  metropolitan 
extent  that  they  elected  him,  in  1878,  their  and  head  of  the  Ohurch  in  place  of  Archbiahop 
metropolitan.    Although  the  Hungarian  Gov-  Ivacskovitch,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
ernment  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  re-  Servian  Church  Congress  Patriarch  of  Carlo- 
suit  of  the  second  election,  it  deemed  it  best  witz.    An  important  innovation  in  the  Greek 
this  time  not  to  withhold  its  sanction,  and  ac-  Oriental   Ohurch    was   the    convocation  by 
cordingly  Bishop  Ivacskovitch  was,  on  August  Bishop  Pavel,  of  Bzamos-Ujvar,  of  a  diocesan 
18th,  tne  birthday  of  the  Emperor,  installed  as  synod,  one-third  of  the  members  to  be  clerical 
Patriarch  of  the  Servian  nationality  by  pom-  and  two-thirds  lay  delegates.    This  is  believed 
pons  solemnities.    The  Synod  of  the  Servian  to  be  the  first  diocesan  synod  of  the  kind  in 
bishops,  which  could  now  be  convoked  under  the  Greek  Oriental  Church, 
the  presidency  of  the  patriarch,  filled  the  va-  The  Synod  of  the  Greek  Ohurch  of  Rou- 
cant  sees  of  Temesvar  and  Carlstadt  by  the  numia  met  in  November,  and  remained  in  aes- 
election  of  the  priests  Yoinovitch  and  Zsioko-  sion  for  about  six  weeks.    It  passed  a  resolutioD 
vitoh,  both  of  whom  were  confirmed  by  the  to  ask  the  Government  to  place  the  entire  ays- 
Government.    The  Church  Congress  reassem-  tem  of  public  instruction  under  the  control  of 
bled  on  October  6th.    The  leader  of  the  nation-  the  Church.    The  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
al  party.  Dr.  Miletitch,  objected  to  a  proposition  Qpnoeded  to  the  bishop  the  right  of  examining 
of  the  patriarch  to  invite  the  royal  oommis-  and  approving  the  school- hooka;  buttheqneB- 
sioner  to  the  meetings  of  the  Congress ;  the  tion  whether  the  Church  was  also  to  control 
objection  was,  however,  withdrawn,  when  the  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  was  referred 
patriarch  assured  the  Congress  that  he  and  not  to  the  Diet. 

the  commissioner  would  preside  at  the  Con-  GREGORY,  Dudlbt  SAirBFOBn,  an  enter- 

gress.    The  commissioner  laid  before  the  Con-  prising,  useful,  and  philanthropic   citueen  of 

gress  the  report  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  on  Jersey  City,  K.  J.,  bom  in  Reading,  Conn^ 

the  statute  concerning  the  oi^anization  of  the  February  5, 1800 ;  died  in  Jersey  City,  Decern- 

Church  Congress,  which  the  Hungarian  Gov-  ber  8,  1874.     In  1808  his  father  removed  to 

ernment  had  referred  to  the  Episcopal  Synod  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and,  young  as  ha  was,  the  boy 

for  its  opinion.    The  majority  of  the  Congress  began  to  look  about  for  employment.    He  was 

were  any  thing  but  pleased  with  the  report  of  at  first  errand-boy  in  the  Eagle  Tavern,  bat  at 

the  bishoDs,  and  especially  objected  to  their  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  developed  bosmeei 

demand  that  not  only  all  dogmatical,  ritual,  abilities,  which  led  the  then  State  Controller 

and  liturgical  (questions  should  belong  to  the  to  take  him  into  that  office  as  a  clerk.    He  re- 

exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopal  Synod,  mained  there  fourteen  years,  rising  to  the  po- 

but  also  all  questions  of  church  discipline.    A  sition  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Canal  Department, 

committee  of  fifteen  members  was  elected  to  and  fulfilling  all  trusts  confided  to  him  with 

examine  the  report  of  the  bishops,  and  to  pro-  such  ability  and  integrity  that  the  position  of 

pose  to  this  Congress  a  proper  course  of  action*  deputy  controller  was  prasasd  upon  him  by 

While  the  committee  was  unanimous  in  the  re-  Governor  Marcy.     He  declined  thia,  and  ac^ 

jection  of  some  demands  of  the  bishops,  it  was  oepted  the  general  snperintendeney  of  Measn^ 

not  altogether  opposed  to  a  compromise.    The  Yates  and  Mclntire^s  lottery  business,  which 

leader  of  the  compromising  party.  Dr.  Maksi-  was  then  conducted  for  the  State,  for  the  en* 

movitch,  prepared  a  new  draft  of  a  statute  for  dowment  of  schools  and  colleges.    He  man- 

the  composition  of  this  Congress,  and  the  Con-  aged  their  business  first  9B  their  superintendeDt, 

gress  expressed  its  concurrence  in  the  desire  and  after  they  retired  as  their  successor,  until 

for  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulties  by  the  legal  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  com* 

rejecting  the  motion  made  by  Dr.  Miletitch  to  mission,  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  then  settle^ 

make  the  statute  of  1671  the  basis  of  the  dis-  up  the  business,  which  took   several   year^ 

cussion.    While  the  bishops  demanded  that  the  more.    Meantime  he  had  removed  in  1834  U 

Congress  should  regulate  the  autonomy  of  the  Jersey  City,  then  a  mere  hamlet,  and  set  him 

Church  only  ui  agreement  with  the  Synod,  thus  self  to  the  work  of  building  up  thia  now  hsp 

making  it  dependent  upon  the  concurrence  and  wealthy  suburb  of  New  York.    He  becam| 

of  the  Synod,  the  middle  party  conceded  that  one  of  the  ^^  Jersey  Associates,"  and  directe< 

the  Congress  should  act  in  important  questions  their  pordiaseB  of  waste  lands  which  have  torn 
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vidded  nich  immense  wealth  to  the  aasooia-  in  latitude  76**  24'  21''  bj  this  expedition  was 
tion;  was  an  eflSoient  ofiSoer  of  the  town  and  rightly  named  Qrinnell  Land,  and  English  and 
oonnty  boards,  major  of  the  yoang  city  for  French  explorers  and  geographers  have  united 
thre«  BQCcessiye  terms,  member  of  Congress  with  our  own  in  conferring*  that  name  upon  it. 
from  1847  to  1849,  strongly  pressed  for  United  Mr.  Grioneirs  zeal  was  not  cooled  by  the  want 
States  Senator,  and  Water  Commissioner,  Bank  of  success  which  attended  this  first  expedition. 
Oommissioner,  president  of  the  first  savings-  In  1858,  in  cot^nnction  with  George  reabody, 
biok  of  Jersey  City,  director  at  one  time  in  six-  he  expended  $60,000  in  fitting  oat  the  second 
teen  different  railway  companies,  including  all  Franklin  Expedition,  which  was  placed  in 
ttiat  had  their  termini  in  Jersey  City ;  aud  charge  of  Dr.  Kai.e,  the  C4ovemment  bearing 
a  bonntlful  giver  to  churches  of  all  denomina-  the  expense  of  manning  and  victualiug  the 
tions,  pablic  schools,  city  parks,  and  all  other  Advance  and  Rescue,  and  supplying  the  ex- 
iastitQtioDs  and  enterprises  intended  to  benefit  plorers  with  apparatus.  He  gave,  besides 
bis  fellow-citizens.  No  man  was  better  or  money,  his  valuable  time  and  his  unwearied 
more  iavorably  known  to  all  the  citizens  of  his  efforts  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the  expedi- 
adopted  city.  About  1851  or  1862  Mr.  Gregory  tion.  He  was  greatly  gratified  with  what  it 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  and  greatly  accomplished,  though  it  was  less  than  he  had 
enjoyed  the  contrast  between  the  more  quiet*  hoped.  The  Hayes  Expedition  also  found  in 
lifeoftheOld  World  and  the  bustle,  enterprise,  him  a  liberal  patron,  as  did  the  last  sad  but 
and  push  of  the  New.  not  wholly  unproductive  expedition  of  Captain 
QRINNELL,  Hbkbt,  an  eminent  American  Hall.  He  haci  great  faith  m  Captaiu  Hall,  to 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  long  connected  whom  he  believed  the  public  were  indebted 
▼ith  arctic  explorations,  bom  in  New  Bed-  for  most  of  what  was  known  in  regard  to  the 
tbrd,  Mass.,  in  1800;  died  in  New  York  City,  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions. 
June  30,  1874.  He  was  of  Huguenot  ances-  So  anxious  was  he  for  the  success  of  the  Po- 
trr,  and  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  street,  laris  Expedition  that  with  his  approval  one  of 
a  sqcare,  and  an  artesian  well  in  Paris,  though  his  sons  came  from  Australia  to  go  out  in  her ; 
Tith  what  was  the  original  spelling — Gre-  but,  learning  from  actual  observation  how 
aelle.  Mr.  Grinnell's  early  education  was  very  poorly  the  vessel  was  prepared  for  the  work 
tboroagh;  the  New  Bedford  Academy,  from  it  proposed  to  undertake,  he  pursuaded  his  son 
which  he  graduated  in  1818,  being  one  of  the  to  abandon  the  voyage.  In  1852  Henry  Grin- 
best  schools  of  that  time.  The  same  year  he  nell  retired  from  the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Mintum 
eame  to  New  York  and  became  a  clerk  with  .  &  Co.,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Messrs.  H.  D.  &  E.  B.  Sewell,  a  large  com-  easy  eigoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  mercantile 
miflsicn^bouae  in  Pine  Street,  with  whom  he  career.  After  an  interval  of  leisure  he  became 
remained  until  182d,  when,  a  change  occurring  engaged  in  insurance,  and  since  1859  had  been 
in  the  firm  of  Fish  ds  Grinnell,  in  whioh  his  connected  with  the  Liverpool  and  London  In- 
eider  brother,  Joseph  Grinnell,  had  been  a  surance  Company,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
partner  since  1810,  he  and  another  brother,  time  at  the  head  of  its  interests  in  this  conn- 
Moses  H.,  joined  the  firm,  and  two  years  later,  try.  His  name  has  not  been  conspicuous  in 
Joseph  Grinnell  reth-ing,  Robert  B.  Mintum,  the  public  eye  of  late  years,  for  he  took  no 
Sen.,  entered  it.  The  great  shipping-house  of  active  part  in  the  movements  of  the  day  out- 
Orinnell,  Mintum  &  Co.,  thus  formed,  trans-  side  of  his  favorite  field.  For  a  few  years 
acted  a  safe  and  prosperous  shipping  business  previous  to  his  retirement  from  the  firm  of 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  never  engaging  in  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  he  was  much  inter- 
a&7  speculation  nor  departing  in  any  way  from  ested  in  politics,  and  in  1848  was  a  very  ear- 
tbeir  legitimate  department  of  trade.  Their  nest  opponent  of  slavery.  His  political  opinions 
credit  was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  and  afterward  underwent  considerable  modifica- 
their  business  was  canducted  with  such  mod-  tion,  and  he  took  no  part  in  party  struggles, 
nation  as  to  leave  the  partners  ample  time  for  A  noteworthy  element  in  his  onaracter,  which 
sQch  intellectual  pursuits  as  they  desired,  has  made  his  name  less  prominent  of  recent 
Henry  Grinnell  was  specially  interested  in  years  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  was 
geographical  studies,  and  had  always  been  oc-  his  marked  inclination  for  privacy  and  retire- 
capied  and  charmed  with  explorations  in  ment.  He  deprecated  the  mention  of  his 
aretic  seas,  though  we  believe  none  of  the  name  in  public  prints,  and  courteously  de- 
large  fleet  of  the  firm  were  engaged  in  the  clined  to  give  aid  in  the  way  of  information 
▼hale  or  setd  fisheries.  Sir  John  Franklin  to  any  who  desired  to  make  mention  of  his 
▼as  one  of  his  heroes,  and  when  in  1850  ^yq  life  and  services  in  the  cause  of  arctic  explo- 
jears  had  passed  since  any  tidings  had  been  ration  in  books.  His  decision  of  character  and 
noeived  fi^m  him,  Mr.  Grinnell,  at  his  own  strength  of  will  were  softened  by  a  liberal  dis- 
crpense,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  go  in  search  position  and  a  ready  courtesy  of  manner, 
of  the  lost  navigator.  This  was  the  expedition  GRISCOM,  John  Hobeins,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
vbich  sailed  from  New  York  in  May,  1860,  nont  American  physician,  humanitarian,  and 
BDdereommandof  lieutenant  E.  J.  Be  Haven,  author,  bom  in  Kew  York  City,  August  14. 
ad  in  which  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  went  as  surgeon  1809 ;  died  there,  of  disease  of  the  braixL  April 
Bd  natunlist  The  unknown  land  discovered  28, 1874.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Proi.  John 
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QriBoom,  LL.  D.  He  received  his  early  ednca- 
tton  in  the  collegiate  school  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  stadied  medicine  with  Profs.  John 
D.  Godrnan  and  ValentineMott,  and  took  his  de- 
gree orU.D.  in  the  nniTarsity  of  Pennsjlvania 
in  1832.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  New  York  Dispen- 
sary, of  which  he  became  Physician  in  1834. 
From  183S  to  1S40  he  was  Professor  of  Ohemis- 
try  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
in  1843  be  was  appointed  City  Inspector,  which 
position  he  held  one  year,  when  be  became 
Visiting  Physician  of  New  York  Uospital,  in 
which  service  he  continned  until  a  tew  years 
eince.  From  1848  to  1851  he  was  General 
Agent  of  the  Oomntis^oners  of  Emigration. 
He  was  also  identified  with  the  management 
of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  the  Jnve- 
nile  Reformatory,  the  HoTue  for  the  Friendless, 
the  New  York  Sanitary  Association,  the  Social 
Science  Association,  and  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Bcisnce  and 
Art.  Of  the  last-named  association  he  was 
one  of  the  foanders,  the  first  president,  and 
long  its  most  zealons  and  efficient  member.  lie 
was  through  life  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.  Dr.  Griscora  wrote  much  and 
ably  on  medical,  sanitary,  hygieoio,  and  acien- 
tific  topics.  His  principal  published  works 
are  "  Animal  Mechanism  and  Physiology " 
(1839) ;  "  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring 
Classes  of  New  York;  "  "The  Uses  and  Abuses 
of  Air,  and  the  Means  of  the  Ventilation  of 
Buildings"  (1850);  "An  Oration  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine"  (1854);  "A  Memoir 
of  John  Griscom,  LL.  D."  (1869) ;  "  Essayaon 
Prison  Reform  ; "  and  nnmerons  papers  in  tlie 
medical  journals;  and  we  believe  be  also  edited 
an  American  edition  of  the  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Steohen  Grellfit." 

GUATEMALA  (RhpSbuca  dk  Gdatemala). 
one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Central 
America,  stretching  from  13°  GO'  to  18°  IS' 
north  latitade,  and  from  88°  14'  to  93°  W 
west  longitnde.  Its  bonndaries  are :  north, 
the  Mexican  Htate  of  Chiapas ;  east,  Bolize 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  sonth,  Honduras  and 
San  Salvador;  and  southwest  and  west,  the 
Paoifle  Ocean.  Gaat«mala  has  as  yet  no  writ- 
ten oOQstitution,  a  oironmstance  conseqnenton 
the  radical  changes  that  iiave    taken  place 

The  territory  of  the  republic  embraces  an 
area  of  40,777  square  miles ;  and  the  popula- 
tion, in  1873,  was  estimated  nt  1,200,000  ap- 
proximately, that  of  the  capital  being  set 
down  at  45,000  in  1874.  Details  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Tariona  elements  constituting 
the  population  may  be  foond  in  the  Annual 
CioLOP,«oiA  for  1873,  page  344. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  plant  col- 
onies in  Guatemala :  one  at  Roca  Nueva,  and 
the  other  at  Santo  Tom&s,  both  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  None  have  as  yet  been  formed  on 
the  I'aciflo  coasL  The  colonists  of  Boca  Nue- 
va  established  tbemaylves  on  the  btuiks  of 


a  branch  of  the  Polochiqne,  and  traded  widi 
the  interior  by  Vera  Paz ;  tlioee  of  Santo  To- 
m&s,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Carib- 
bean coast,  proposed  to  open  np  a  road  to  the 
capital  by  way  of  the  department  of  Chiquime- 
la,  where  it  wonld  be  easy  to  take  advanta(;e 
of  a  part  of  the  river  Motagua.  The  natives 
affirm  that  these  attempts  at  coloniiation  wert 
powerfally  aided  by  the  British  minister  m 
Gnatemoia.  Some  years  ago  a  Belgian  com- 
pany took  the  subject  np,  and  attracted  tl^- 
attention  of  a  great  number  of  families  in 
Belgiam,  Luxemburg,  South  Germany,  am! 
Frauce.  Central  America  was  then  much  lc<s 
known  than  it  is  at  present.  After  a  con»d- 
erable  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  th^ 
company  obtained  the  conceasion  of  tlie  dis- 
trict of  Santo  Tom&s,  bnt  tiie  climate  proriMl 
unfavorable  to  European  oonatitutiona ;  and, 
besides,  the  bad  management  of  the  coIcdt. 
the  pretensions  of  the  Government  conimis- 
siouer,  and,  above  all,  the  difficulty  of  com- 
municating quickly  with  the  capital,  presented 
serions  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
The  colonists  finding  ihemselvea  tyranniinl 
over  by  the  directors,  nncared  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  agents  who  onght  to  have 


k^ 
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protected  them,  and  defrauded  by  the  Belgian 
consul,  many  of  them  endeavored  to  go  bock 
to  their  own  countries.  In  three  months, 
from  August  to  October,  in  the  year  1844,  fonr 
hundred  Belgian  colonists  died  in  Santo  Tt>- 
m&a,  chiefly  from  neglect;  for,  although,  Lr 
treaty  between  the  company  and  the  Govern- 
ment, the  colonists  were  received  and  adopI^O 
as  citizens  of  Guatemala,  when  tronble  anil 
sickness  set  in,  the  Government  took  nn  for- 
th er  concern  about  their  condition. 

Another  cause  of  failure  was  the  death  of 
the  chief  agent  of  the  company,  who  proposLil 
several  improvements  which,  if  carrieil  out, 
wonld  not  only  have  insured  the  prosperity  of 
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the  colony,  bat  tended  to  develop  the  general  in  snch  a  manner  that,  at  short  notice,  General 

oommercial  interests' of  the  republic.    Among  Barrios  can  have  nnder  arms  a  force  of  10,000 

other  plans  which  he    had  formed,  after  a  men. 

doe  stady  of  the  topography  of  the  region  to  Thanks  to  several  new  sources  of  income 

be  colonized,  was  that  of  deepening  the  en-  called  into  existence  by  the  Government,  the 

trance  to  the  Rio  Dalce,  without  which  the  public  treasury  has  improved  in  a  remarkable 

fine  port  of  Santo  Tom4s  must  always  remain  manner,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

shut  oQt  from  communication  with  the  interi-  statement  of  the  finances  for  the  year  1878 : 

or;  while  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  would  rswhui. 

allow  large  vessels  to  pass  in,  and  make  the  On  hand  from  187S tlS'^^ 

Ja^oon  of  Izabal  abetter  port  than  any  now  Sfiiuiuc***' mS» 

existing  in  Central  America.    It  would  like-  cii y  con tribntionB '!!!!!!.*.'.".'!!!.*!!.'!.*      29,789 

wise  render  the  large  river  Polochiqne  ser-  otl"^'*^«i^t***°rdSi arn'Ma 

viceable  as  a  way  of  communication  as  far  as  R6ccfpUextrSoMinAr7. .*.'!'.!'!!!!!.'!.';     SSlS 

Teleman;  agriculture  in  Vera  Paz  would  be-  

come  an  important  industry;  land  would  in-  '^^"^ $2,616,077 

crease  in  value;   Livingstone  woald  be  con-  bxfinditurbs. 

terted  into  an  excellent  seaport ;  and  new  at-  oivif«dmini«r  'ti* ^^^SIImI 

tractions  would  be  offered  for  a  numerous  im-         pensions ™ .  .^.°  .*.' !  .*  .*  .*     !!.'.*!!  .'       800^ 

migration.  Public  instmctlon 26,682 

But  why  the  introduction  of  foreiprnors  pSwte JSXp;:::;:::'::::::::::;:::;    ^ilS 

shoM  be  indispensable  to  the  material  de-  ForeisnaiBdn  !!!!'.!!!.!!!'.!'.!!'.!'.'.'..".        6,488 

relopnient  of  a  countiy  with  an  average  of  SJSSSil^i'iil^rtVnaV; ;:::::::::;      aoiSS 

thirty  mdividuals  to  the  square  mile,   may  rSmtam^TeipStsVA  7::^                  1,617 

jastly  be  regarded  with  wonder,  while  Chili,  Municipal  miMidies 86,841 

the  most  flourishing  agricultural  state  in  B^i^"iVin6mick\\\::::::: ::;:::::    1;27 

America,  after  the  United  States,  has   not  Hint 297,168 

qaite  nine  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  and  SuImS?*!* *'S 

fewer  natural    advantages   than  Guatemala.  Gunpowder,* siatpetrei  etc.' .".".'.*!.'. *.*.'.'!.'       1,439 

The  evil  in  the  latter  republic  is  not  owing  to  WsburMments aJlSS 

alack  of  hands,  but  to  the  improper  direction  BSffibn^ments in  idViiie. '.■.*.'.'/.'. '.'.'.     iralS 

erf  those  which  exist.    The  Indians,  who  con-  **           of  deposits d,868 

^itate  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  popu-  Sundries ^^0 

i&tion,  there  take  the  place  ofbeasts  of  burden;  Total $2,608,688 

and  the  only  instruments  they  are  accustomed  ^r^^^  ^v^^  :.  «  «„,^i„-  ^*  ^10100  »^^i^^ 

to  handle,  or  of  which  they  are  even  aware,  are  ^,^J^^  .*?°Li"  »  «^Pl?8  ^^  »12,189,  agunst 

the  knife,  the  pick,  the  michete,  and  the  ixe ;  ^^^i^  wll^'nT  n^^^^^ 

whereas,  wittf  sStable  implements  and  ma^  ^  ^J'JJTLJ^^^Z^T^^^^ 

.^inea/they   would  be   enabled  to  till  the  '^^^}\}^^''  P*^"''''^  ''''  "^"^^  ""^  *^^ 

Ma^enial%oil  in  Guatemala  would  be  in-  ?SrwJ'IaTa7d^ft'«?r^^^^^ 

.TeasedonThundred-fold ;  and  with  adequate  i2?S'«7/to*^lKt  f^^^ 

prodacts  to  the  coasts,  the  republic  would  soon  f  "g-  100                                        •«"vu«i«« 

have  little  to  envy  the  most  prosperoas  of  the  *    i>      '     ^  ^,     ^  ,  ^  ^^^        *^  «««^  «. 

Spanish-American  republics  In  the  matter  of  SS!£!Slta^.^.^!!^.?!l!?!^~^^      5 

exports.  ■ 

Ithas  been  suggested  that,  even  after  the  DacreMeofdeM $26,79782 

adoption  of  the  modem  labor-saving  appli-  The  dettda  eonvertida  (home  debt),  which 

aaces  for  husbandry,  the  apportionment  by  fam-  was  at  50  per  cent,  two  years  ago,  had  reached 

ilies  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  Indians  would  85  per  cent.,  and  the  capitalists  of  the  country 

^ttmolate  the  latter  to  still  greater  activity;  but  were  making  it  their  principal  object  of  in- 

if  soeh  a  system  were  inaugurated,  it  would  be  vestments. 

easy  to  famish  each  family  with  tibe  necessary  The  sale  of  spirits,  in  the  first  three  months 

^eeds,  and  render  cultivation  compulsory.  of  1874,  produced  the  following  amounts :  In 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  January,  $68,608.48;    February,  $64,001.56; 

Bofino  Barrios ;  the  president  of  the  cabinet  March,  $60,252.68— making  a  total  of  $122,- 

19  J.  M.  Samayoa,  Minister  of  War  and  of  762.67. 

Pabtic  Works;  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  F.  It  was  decided  by  the  Government  that,  in- 

Alborez ;    of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ramon  Rosa ;  stead  of  the  Agricultural  Hypothecary  Bank 

and  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  to  be  created  by  decree  of  August  27, 1878,  a 

iod  Pobllc  Worship,  M.  A.  Soto.  National  Bank  of  emission  and  discount  should 

The  army  has  been  reduced  to  the  number  be  established,  with  a  capital  of  $2^000,000. 

of  men  sufficient  for  the  garrisons  of  the  prin-  The  board  of  directors  of  the  new  bank  is  oom- 

cipal  towns;  and  tiie  militia  force  organized  posed  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  distinguished 
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men  in  the  country,  natives  and  foreigners;  The  quantities  of  the  prinoipal  export  staples 

and  the  notes  issoed  are  guaranteed  by  the  sent  out  of  the  oountrjr  m  1873  were  as  tU- 

capital  above  mentioned,  and  bjr  the  national  lows: 

Government.  Aiiid«. 


The  new  bank,  established  with  the  pro-         Coffee... 16,060,668 ponnds. 

oeeds  of  mortmain  properties,  was  to  be  opened         Sdff^mbb;^*:::;::::;;:;::::    ^'mm     " 
about  the  1st  of  July.     Ihe  funds  amounted         Lead 86,803 

to  more  than  $2,000,000,  but  not  more  than         siSSSiuto »im     " 

one-half  had  as  jet  been  realized.    The  prod-  ^^    

not  of  the  liquidations  was  to  be  paid  into  Cochineal,  notwithstanding  the  unusual 
the  bank  by  half-yearly  installments.  To  begin  ahundance  and  excellence  of  the  crop,  was 
operations,  the  bank  counted  on  those  for  De-  *old  at  such  reduced  prices  for  export  that 
cember,  1878,  and  June,  1874,  as  well  as  the  many  planters  have  decided  to  follow  the  move- 
cash  already  on  hand,  according  to  the  law  of  ^^^t  mitiated  in  1872  of  abandoning  the  cult- 
consolidation.  The  opening  of  the  bank  was  ^^e  of  the  cochineal  insect,  and  devoting  their 
anxiously  awaited,  and  great  benefits  were  ex-  attention  to  the  production  of  coffee.* 
pected  to  accrue  to  commerce  in  general.  The  yield  of  the  dye  just  referred  to  will  in 
Notwithstanding  the  political  disorders  of  all  likelihood  prove  inferior  both  in  quality  snd 
recent  years,  the  financial  condition  of  the  re-  qnantity  next  season,  owing  to  extensive  inun- 
publio  is,  on  the  whole,  comparatively  prosper-  nations  which  occurred  in  September  in  some 
ous,  and  the  national  credit  has  been  sustained  0^  ^^^  chief  producing  districts, 
in  Europe  through  very  trying  circumstances.  9^  ^  ^®  products  cultivated  in  regular  plan- 
Some  failures  having  taken  place  in  a  man-  tations  in  Guatemsla,  coffee  is  the  most  impor- 
ner  to  give  ground  for  suspicion,  a  decree  was  ^^^ »  and,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the 
issued  for  the  imprisonment  of  such  bankrupts  price  of  that  berry  in  European  markets  of 
as  could  not  prove  their  failure  to  be  the  result  ^a^o»  planters  do  not  seem  to  be  discocraged, 
of  unavoidable  misfortune.  hut  bestow  more  and  more  attention  upon  its 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1872,  culture  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  countries  to  which  they  were  sent.        The  alluvial  soils  and  deep  vegetable  loams 
were  as  follows :  of  Oosta  Grande,  not  infrequently  mixed  with 
ceuiriM.                                        vaivM.  s&nd  and  volcanic  dShrU,  appear  to  be  remark- 
Great  Britain $70,047  88  ably  favorable  to  the  highest  development  of 

oSSiMy;:;;;::::::::::::::;;::::::  Ss;^  S  ^^%  vi^^  boui  in  respect  of  productiveneB3 

Unitedsutea 994,500  65  and  the  quality  of  the  bean.    The  coffee-shrub 

l^^^^ S^*i»oo  thrives  at  almost  all   elevations  in   Central 

SonthAmerica !.'.'.'.*'.**.'.*.'.*.*.*.*.*.'.'.*.*.*      84,681  04  America,  from  the  torrid  coast-regions  of  the 

Central  America 1S6,990  SO  sea-level,  where  vegetation   is  luxuriant  to 

^*"** ^^"  rankness,  up  to  the  line  of  perennial  cold ;  but 

Total 19,001,710  19  it  is  most  prolific  on  the  sea-coast,  producing 

The  figures  of  this  table,  compared  with  the  all  the  year  round,  so  that  at  any  given  time 

value  of  the  exports  for  1871,  show  a  differ-  the  same  tree  may  present  the  phenomenon  of 

ence  of  some  $56,000  in  favor  of  the  latter  fruit  in  every  stage  of  growth,  from  the  blossom 

year ;  but  the  average  for  both  marks  a  steady  to  absolute  maturity.    This  continuons  fmcti- 

improvement    since    1869 — an    improvement  fication,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  cofiPee-sh rub. 

which  was  still  more  flattering  in  1878,  as  is  is  owing  to  the  showers  so  frequent  during  the 

exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table  of  the  exports  dry  season.    In  the  more  elevated  regions  the 

for  the  septennium  ending  with  that  year:  yield  is  smaller,  but  the  quality  is  finer,  when 

tmii.  vataN.  not  impaired  by  unaeasouable  rains  abont  the! 

JU ^iiS'SB  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  berry.    These  rains,' 

1889  .".'.".'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'*.'.'.*.".'.'.**.'.'.'  .'.*.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'    M97'mo  ft°<J  ft  growth  of  parasitic  moss  on  the  stems  and 

18TO ".','.['.'./.'.'..'.'.    9,446',925  branches  of  the  plants,  are  the  only  dangers  to 

isS!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!'!.*!.'.*;!!!!.'.'!    JSJiSo  be  apprehended  at  considerable  altitudes,    id 

1878!!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!!'!!!!!!!    s^sesioei  some  parts  of  the  republic  the  shrub  ^rowi 

exceedingly  well  on  grounds  at  a  faei^t  of  I 


Total $17,886,845 


4,000  and  even  5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level^ 


The  increase  in  1878,  as  compared  with  1872,  Jf^K*    *      a    '^      I     -a         "«*-^.^«^ 

is  here  seen  to  have  been  about  one-third,  and  fV^TL^,^  J'^^l^'^K^'^t  "!  P*^*^»; 

far  in  advance  of  tiie  aversge  value  of  tiie  ex-  ^^^  destructive  to  the  ^«^,^«»«  *\^™*«.- 

ports  for  the  above  septemll  period,  say  $2,-  ^^!^^*  f  ^,,^7  ^f.^^  ^"uZfJ*^^  ^"'^'^ 

556,621~this  result  according  with  tha  sug-  ^*^^«^  for  that  and  tiie  following  year. 

gestion  made  in  the  Annual  CYOLOPiBDiA  for  ?^fnU'*?**  ''^r.T^rJ'^J^^^   ^ 

1878,  page  846,  concerning  a  probable  marked  \^^,l?^^  ^^  5  ^^^  ^^  «^,  cpff^-seed   sow 

imp^veient  for  that  yeaf.  ?J  ^}t  P^^P®^  sea«)n--u8ually  m  September  i 

The  commodities  most  largely  exported  in  October-and  under  the  most  favorable  c 

1872  were:  coffee,  valued  at  $1,669,558;  cooh-  ^umstances  m  every  respect,  not  more  th 

ineal,  $496,880;  sldns,  $96,416;  India-rubber,  Vg  per  cent  germmates.    Good  plants  uso-^ 
$124,824.  •  J3t^  AmruAL  CroLOF.BDU  for  1873,  ptge  878. 


OoVernniMit  tar  ft«  jwjpijtoadii  of  ths-li 
nt  owe*  iiiuDnnt  ninar  nvvfl  'fHiM-  0b  If^ 
#m  bv ntanded to Ort'ftUlM." ^  ''°"''  ■''V 

tlirMurh  ttia  iMnbUtfTdM^A^tl^ota'ita^ 

AMtdiWadtamSimMb'atpiMiiiS^i 
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telegrams  were  exchanged  between  the  capi-  from  their  yowb  of  perpetual  seoliudoii  from 

tals  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  tlirough  the  world,  aod  were  completely  restored  to 

a  line  connecting  the  two  cities.  liberty ;  and  that  conventual  establishnients 

Meantime  the  great  subject  of  public  in-  were  to  be  open  to  the  visits  of  relatives  and 

struction  has  not  been  neglected,  although  the  the  inspection  of  the  civil  authorities.   The 

problem  of  its  organization  so  as  to  be  in  con-  ecclesiastical  authorities  caused  to  be  placed  at 

lormity  with  the  existing  Government  and  in-  the  door  of  the  convent  a  notice  tliat  whoever 

atitutions  of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  entered  without  permission  from  tlie  Cliarco 

solved.    Concomitantly  with  the  question  of  was,  by  the  mere  act  of  doing  so,  excomffluai- 

separation  of  church  and  state,  already  an  ac-  oated.     The  nuns  of  three  of  the  suppressed 

oomplished  fact  in  most  of  the  South  Ameri-  establishments  petitioned  the  Govemuient  for 

can  states,  that  of  placing  the  public  schools  a  pension,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  $12  each 

under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  civil  au-  per  month. 

thorities  was  warmi j  discussed  m  legislative        The  Government  issued  another  decree  pro- 
circles,  among  the  leading  men  of  the  present  hibiting,  under  a  line  of  not  less  than  |10  and 
Liberal  party,  and  by  the  official  press ;  it  being  not  more  than  $50,  priests  and  other  clergy- 
evident  that  the  achievement  of  both  of  these  men  from  wearing  the  usual  distinctive  gar- 
reforms  is  regarded  hj  President  Barrios  as  a  ments  or  long  robes,  etc.,  except  when  engaged 
matter  of  paramount  importance.    This  war  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  duties. 
of  words,  however,  has  not  delayed  action  in        With  monastic  institutions,  tithes  were  abol- 
the  proper  direction :  the  Government  has  de-  ished,  religious  tolerance  was  established,  and 
termined  upon  the  education  of  the  people ;  all  church  property  decreed  alienable, 
and  its  efforts  have  already  been  attended       In  April,  Mr.  Magee,  the  British  vice-coasnl, 
with  satisfactory  results.    Schools  have  been  was  unmercifully  fiogged  in  public  by  order  of 
multiplied ;  improved   text-books — many   of  one  Gonzales,  commandant  of  tlie  port  of  San 
them  from  the  city  New  York — ^procured ;  and  JosS,  and  a  native  of  Spain.     The  Government 
a  number  of  teachers  from  the  city  Just  men-  offered  ample  satisfaction,  and  the  outraged 
tioned  were  engaged  in  the  course  of  the  year  man  received  an  indenmity  of  $60,000.    Gon- 
and  taken  to  Guatemala  under  the  immediate  zales  and  his  accomplice  were  tried  by  ooart 
auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern-  martial  and  sentenced,  the  former  to  five  years' 
ment.    About  the  middle  of  the  year  there  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  and  the  other 
were  distributed  throughout  the  republic  641  to  two  years,  both  to  be  dismissed  in  disgrace 
primary  schools,  858  being  for  males,  with  an  from  the  service  of  the  Gt>vernment. 
attendance  of  14,216;   and   188  for  females.        Save  the  intervention  of  the  Guatemala  Gov- 
with  6,812  pupils  on  the  rolls ;  and  the  aggre-  emment,  coi^ointly  with  that  of  San  Salvador, 
gate  expense  per  month  for  the  support  of  in  the  revolution  in  Honduras  to  overthrov 
these  establishments  was  set  down  at  $4,817.  the  administration  of  Arias,*  the  republic  bas 

In  the  schools  of  Escuintia  there  were  in  ei^jojed  perfect  tranquillity  both  at  home  and 

August  last  1,077  pupils,  and  in  September,  abroad  since  August,  1878. 
1,103.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mexico  may  soon 

The  schools  of  both  sexes  in  the  department  renew  her  claim  to  the  district  of  Peten,  the 
of  Vera  Paz  were  both  numerous  and  sue-  inhabitants  of  which,  shortly  after  the  estab- 
oessful.  In  July  they  were  attended  by  1,816  lishment  of  independence,  expressed  their  de- 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  by  1,408  in  August,  sire  to  be  under  the  Mexican  Government. 
In  that  of  San  M&roos  there  were  1,050  boys  On  the  night  of  September  3d  a  violent 
and  720  girls  receiving  primary  instruction.  earthquake  occurred  at  Antigua,  destroying  a 

In  examinations  in  geography,  held  at  the  large  number  of  houses  and  some  of  the  rains 
capital,  in  presence  of  the  ministers  of  Great  of  1773,  and  causing  the  death  of  some  thirty- 
Britain    and  the  United  States,   the  Italian  five  persons. 

ehargi  d^ affaires^  the  members  of  the  Gov-        GUIZOT,  Fbanqois  Pisbrb  Guillaume,  oa« 

emment,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people,  the  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  French 

pupils  evinced  a  considerable  degree  of  profi-  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and   historians,  bora 

dency.  at  Nimes,  France,  October  4,  1787 ;  died  at 

A  school  of  medicine  has  been  established  Valricher,  near  Paris,  September  13,  1874. 

at  which  lectures  are  given  in  materia  medica  He  was  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  and  his  famiij 

and  therapeutics,  obstetrics,  medical  jurispru-  numbered  more  than  one  of  its  membeR<  among 

dence,   and  pharmacy;    and  a  philharmonic  the  martyrs  to  the  faith  in  the  seventeenth 

society,  under  the  direction  of  an  Italian  pro-  and  eighteenth  centuries.    His  father,  an  emi- 

fessor.  nent  lawyer  of  Paris,  perished  by  the  goillo- 

A  mUitary  college  was  opened  in  Guatemala  tine  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  his  mother 

in  the  course  of  the  year.  had  taken  this,  her  only  son^  then  but  seven 

Id  February  it  was  decreed  by  the  Govern-  years  old,  to  Geneva  for  his  education.    A( 

ment  that  the  nuns  of  the  different  convents  Geneva,  young  Guizot^s  whole  nature  became 

of  the  capital,  amounting  altogether  to  about  permeated  with  the  spirit  and  influence  of  John 

140  women,  should  be  assembl^  in  the  convent  Calvin,  whom  he  accepted  as  his  master,  not 
of  Santa  Oatarina ;  that  the  inmates  were  freed        •  se$  article  *^  Hohburai,"  in  the  pEvsent  volome. 
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mlj  in  spiritoal  but  in  intelleotnal  and  poUti-  the  protest  of  the  deputies,  who  still  adhered 
eai  matters^  and  whose  principles  he  followed  to  the  King  and  his  dynasty.  He  took  an  ao- 
tiii  bis  dying  day.  At  a  very  early  age  he  tive  part,  however,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
gave  evidence  of  precocious  ability,  and  de-  Government,  opposed  the  daims  of  Lafitte,  of 
voted  himself  to  the  stndy  of  languages  with  whose  cabinet  he  was  a  member,  and  strenu- 
eqnal  zeal  and  success.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  ously  supported  the  party  of  Oasimir-Perier, 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  became  private  with  all  the  influence  of  the  constitutional 
totor  in  a  distinguished  family.  He  was  intro-  monarchists,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  In 
daced  into  the  literary  circles  of  the  day,  and  connection  with  Thiers  and  De  Broglie  he 
began  to  write  for  periodicals  of  the  higher  formed  Che  oabiuet  of  1832,  under  the  presi- 
cl^  and  finding  that  one  of  them,  Le  Public  denoy  of  Soult,  in  which  he  was  Minister  of 
eu^  was  suffering  from  the  protracted  illness  Public  Instruction.  His  services  to  his  country 
of  Mdlle.  Pauline  de  Meulan,  its  editor,  he  very  in  this  capacity  were  very  great.  He  prepared 
quietly  made  her  place  good  by  his  own  labors,  an  excellent  code  of  laws  for  promoting  primary 
tboQgh  he  had  never  met  the  lady.  On  her  education,  and  attended  personally  to  their  en- 
recovery,  she  learned  the  name  of  her  generous  foroement.  Had  his  successors  been  as  faithfnl 
benefactor,  and  in  1812  she  became  Madame  as  he  was  in  this  matter,  the  common  people 
Guizot,  though  fourteen  years  her  husband's  of  France  would  now  be  almost  as  well  edu- 
lenior.  During  the  seven  years  which  pre-  cated  as  the  Germans.  Upon  the  dissolution 
eeded  his  marriage  he  had  published  several  of  this  cabinet  in  1886,  after  a  few  months 
worka  of  considerable  merit,  and  in  the  year  in  passed  in  retirement,  he  resumed  the  same  post 
vhich  he  was  married  (1812)  he  received  the  in  the  Mali  ministry,  but  soon  became  dissatis- 
appointment  of  Professor  oi  Modem  History  fied  with  the  plans  of  his  colleagues,  and  went 
in  the  Sorbonne.  over  in  disgust  to  the  opposition. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  became       In  1840  Guizot  took  the  place  of  M.  Sebas- 

tecretary  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  ttan,  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 

at  onoe  attracted  notice  by  the  public  doou-  His  character  was  admirably  suited  to  the 

ments  of  which  he  was  the  author.    He  left  English  taste.    His  Protestant  faith,  his  repu- 

this  office  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  tation  as  a  writer,  his  grave  manners,  and  his 

bat,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  social  reserve,  gave  him  great  personal  success. 

ap|K>ioted  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  But  his  policy  as  a  diplomatist  was  severely 

M.  Barbi-Marbois.     Other  offices  followed  in  criticised  by  French  statesmen.    He  was  re- 

quick  succession,  and  he  became  one  of  the  called  after  a  few  months*  service,  and  suc- 

recognized  leaders  of  the  party  of  constitu-  ceeded  M.  Thiers  in  the  ministry  of  Foreign 

tional  monarchy.    His  work  on  ^^  Represent-  Affairs  in  the  last  cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe. 

ative  Government  and  the  Present  State  of  Here  for  seven  years  he  strove  with  all  his 

France*' (1816),  was  one  of  the  first  declarations  ability  to  maintain  the  waning  fortunes  of  the 

of  tbe  *^  Doctrinaire  "  school,  which  admitted  Xing  of  the  French ;   and  while,  personally. 

Id  theory  the  principle  of  liberty,  so  far  as  was  one  of  the  purest  and  most  upright  of  men,  a 

compatible  with  public  order,  though  without  man  who,  with  all  the  avenues  of  fortune  open 

orging  its  immediate  realization.     After  the  to  him,  left  office  poor  and  without  income 

death  of  the  Duke  de  Bern,  Guizot  again  re-  save  that  derived  from  his  books,  yet,  in  his 

tired  from  office,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  zeal  to  preserve  the  throne  to  the  King,  he  re^ 

to  literary  pursuits^  sorted  to  measures  which  brought  discredit 

Iq  1827  Guizot  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  and  shame  both  on  his  royal  master  and  him- 
iiis  wife,  who  had  been  educated  as  a  Catholic,  self.  Never  soiling  his  own  hands  with  a 
bot  became  a  Protestant  on  her  death-bed.  bribe,  he  yet  bought  the  venal  deputies  in  the 
She  was  the  author  of  numerous  valuable  French  Assembly,  almost  in  open  market,  with 
works  of  fiction,  and  of  essays  on  education  the  lucrative  offices  at  his  command.  But  his 
>Dd  the  family.  The  following  year  he  mar-  worst  error,  and  the  one  which  brought  irrep- 
n«d  a  niece  of  Madame  Guizot,  who  was  also  arable  dishonor  upon  his  statesmanship,  was 
ft  writer  of  consuderable  celebrity,  but  who  his  management  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  mar- 
died  about  ^ye  years  after  the  marriage.  In  riages  and  the  Spanish  alliance.  That  the  Due 
lS2d  Guizot  waa  restored  to  his  professorship  de  Montpensier  (son  of  Louis  Philippe)  might 
in  the  Sorbonne,  from  which  he  had  been  re-  not  only  marry  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  a  daughter 
noved  during  the  VillMe  ministry,  and,  in  con-  of  the  vile  Queen  Christina,  but  that  his  chance 
>iDctio&  with  Cousin  and  ViUemain,  delivered  of  attaining,  either  in  person  or  by  his  child,  to 
the  brilliant  courses  of  lectures  which  were  the  Spanish  throne  might  be  increased,  the 
attended  with  signal  popcQarity,  and  cast  a  scandalous  conduct  of  the  young  Queen  was 
vide  renown  on  the  ancient  university.  These  encouraged,  and  the  friendship  between  France 
i^ree  were  subsequently  published.  At  this  and  England  perilled,  while  the  diplomacy  of 
time  be  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  the  wily  statesman  seemed  based  upon  Mac- 
tiea,  where  ho  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  ohiaveUrs  maxim,  that  *^  words  were  to  be 
Polignae  ministry,  and  excited  a  vivid  sensation  used  to  conceal  thought,"  and  that  other  max- 
bf  his  vehement  attack.  im,  so  often  reprobated  by  Guizot^s  associates, 

UpontheBevolution  of  1880,  Guizot  drew  up  that  "the  end  justifies  the  means."     There 
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was,  moreover,  a  strange  blindness  in  regard  '^Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.**  This 
to  the  fatnre  on  the  part  of  the  statesman,  was  published  in  1812.    In  the  foUowiDg  year 
Alreadj,  the  first  matterings   of  the  storm  he  published  his  ^'  Lives  of  the  French  Poets 
which,  in  1848,  was  to  send  Loais  Philippe  of  the  Age  of  Loais  XIV."    In  1816  appesred 
and  his  family  onoe  more  into  exile,  were  be-  his  first  political  essay,  "  Concerning  Repr^ 
ginning  to  be  heard ;  bnt  Guizot  heard  them  sentative  Government,  and  the  Actual  Condi- 
only  with  scorn.    In  1844,  when  the  voices  of  tion  of  France."    To  the  same  class  belonged 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  **  Concerning  Conspiracy  and  Political  Joatiee'* 
were  ringing  in  thunder-tones  of  denunciation  (1621) ;  ^*  Of  the  Powers  of  Grovemment  and 
against  his  course,  he  looked  down  upon  them  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Actual  Condition  of 
from  the  tribune  coldly  and  calmly  with  the  France  "(1821);  an  annotated  edition  of*  M 
bitter  but  characteristic  expression,  ^^  Tl^ese  lin's  History  "  (1821) ;  ^^  History  of  Represent- 
insults  cannot  reach  to  the  level  of  my  con-  ative  Government,"  2  vols.,  8vo  (1821>22); 
tempt."    But  at  length  the  deluge  came,  and  '*  Of  Capital  Punishment  in  Political  Offenses^' 
Guizot,  as  well  as  his  royal  master,  was  well  (1822);  '*  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  France" 
pleased  to  have  an  England  to  which  he  might  (1828) ;  two  large  collections,  of  papers  by 
escape.    In  a  little  more  than  a  year  he  re-  different  authors,   "On  the  English  Revolu- 
turned,  and  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  tion,"  with  notes,  in  26  vols.,  8vo,  sod  of 
the  Legislature,  but  sought  to  bring  about  a  papers  relative  to  the  "  History  of  France  8inc« 
coalition  of  the  two  monarchical  parties.    For  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  in  81  vols.,  published 
some  years  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  in  182S-'86 ;  "  History  of  the  English  Rerolo- 
writing  political  essays,  which,  first  appearing  tion  from  the  Coronation  of  Gharies  I.  to  tbe 
in  periodicals,  were  subsequentiy  republished  Coronation  of  Charles  II.,"  2  vols.,  8vo  (1827- 
in  a  collected  form.    These,  though  able,  do  not  '28).    It  was  while  he  was  thua  out  of  office 
seem  to  have  exerted  much  influence  on  tlie  and  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  also,  thst  M. 
nation,  for  he  was  not  on  the  popular  side.  Guizot  edited  the  Bneyelopadia  Frogrtmti, 
The  on-coming  years,  however,  brought  greater  and  founded  the  Bm>ue  Franfau$, 
calmness  and  discretion,  and  Guizot,  always  a  To  this  period  of  his  life  and  labors  be- 
diligent  literary  worker,  returned  to  the  voca-  long  also  the  most  brilliant  of  his  works,  iii$ 
tion  in  which  he  was  truly  great,  and  in  which  ^^  Course  of  Modem  History,"  in  6  vols.  (18S8- 
fae  will  be  longest  and  best  remembered.    He  '80) ;  his  ^*  General  History  of  Civilization  in 
possessed  many  of  the  qualifications  for  an  his-  Europe  "  (1880) ;  and  his  '*  Gleneral  Historj  of 
torian,  and  his  historical  works  have  great  Civilization  in  France,"  in  4  vols.,  (1881-33). 
merits  with  some  defects.    His  style  is  admi-  From  1880  to  1848,  M.  Guizot  was  almost  oon- 
rable,  giving  evidence  of  great  research  and  stantiy  in  puUio  life,  and  wrote  little  except 
dear  insight  of  his  sul]t1®<^t,  a  diction  stately,  those  masterly  reports  on  public  edacatioa 
elegant,  and  grand,  not  so  vivacious  as  some  of  which  deserve  to  be  remembered  to  his  honor, 
his  compatriots,  but  also  not  so  frivolous,  yet  and  his  ^*  Life  of  Washington,"  which  intro- 
always  interesting  and  attractive.    Though  a  dnced  to  the  French  public  the  oorrespondencd 
Protestant  of  the  Protestants,  a  life-long  disci-  and  the  writings  of  Wa^ington  (1889-'41). 
pie  of  John  Calvin,  he  was  never  a  bigot,  but  During  his  exile  in  England,  he  wrote  & 
tolerant  almost  to  a  fault ;  witness,  in  this  di-  stinging  political   essay  '^  On  Democrsoy  in 
rection,  his  hearty  and  laudatory  eulogy  before  France."    This  was  followed,  in  1850,  by  three 
the  French  Academy  of  the  eloanent  Domini-  severe  political  reviews,  drawing  a  oompA^ 
can  monk,'Lacordaire;  and  still  later,  his  ear-  iaon  between  liie  English  Revolution  and  the 
nest  defense  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  French,  of  1848,  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  the 
He  was,  moreover,  thoroaghly  conscientious  latter. 

and  honest,  and,  if,  in  his  careful  study  of  any  Of  his  later  works,  since  the  amlntioii  for 
historical  subject,  he  found  facts  which  were  political  life  had  ceased  to  agitate  him,  the  fol* 
not  in  accordance  with  his  views  or  tiieories,  he  lowing  are  the  principal :  ^^  Meditations  and 
brought  them  out  with  aa  ranch  clearness  and  Kural  Studies"  (1851);  '^Love  in  Marriage" 
distinctness  as  if  they  were  wholly  in  his  fa-  (1865);  **  William  the  Conqueror;  Edward  HI. 
vor.  With  these  marked  merits  there  are  some  and  tiie  Bourgeois  of  Calais"  (1855);  ''Hi»- 
faults.  His  grasp  of  the  great  principles  which  tory  of  the  English  Bepnblie  "  (1854) ;  ''  Papers 
underlie  all  history  is  weak ;  his  dramatic  to  preserve  the  History  of  my  Own  Times,"  9 
power,  though  not  wholly  wanting,  is  far  in-  vols.  (1868-^68);  ^^The  Church  and  Christian 
ferior  to  that  of  D^Aubignd  or  Bungener;  his  Society  in  1861 "  (1861) ;  ^*  Academic  Orations" 
comprehension  of  a  single  act  of  the  great  his-  (1861 ) ;  *^The  Parliamentary  History  of  Franoe/ 
toric  drama  is  superior  to  his  capacity  to  give  it  a  complete  collection  of  speeches  delivered  in 
its  fitting  place  and  share  in  shaping  the  nation-  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea,  from  1819  to  1843, 
al  character  and  destiny.  Tet,  with  these  de-  5  vols.  (1868);  '^  Three  Generations"  (1861): 
facts  in  mind,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  *^  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  the  Christian 
Guizot  had  few  superiors  among  the  historians  Religion  "  (1864) ;  ^*  Meditations  on  the  Present 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  first  essay  in  State  of  the  Christian  Religion  "  (1865) ;  ^'  Bio- 
historical  writing  was  the  translating  and  graphical  and  Literary  MiaceUanies"  (1868): 
editing,  with  oopiooa  annotations)  of  Gibbon's  *•*'  France  and  Prussia  responaible  before  £a- 
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rope"  0®^);   *^ History  of  Franoe  for  my  saoceed  Bacier,  in  1838,  and  elected  a  member 

GraadcfaildreD/'  8  toIs.  (1870~'74);  *' History  of  the  French  Academy  to  Rucceed  Count  de 

of  Foot  Great  Frebch  Christians  "  (1878-74),  Tracey,  in  1886.    He  had  been  Grand  Cross  of 

3  vols.  the  Legion  of  Honor  since  1840,  and  held  the 

M.  Gnicot  belonged  to  the  Institute  of  France  same  rank  in  most  of  the  orders  of  the  other 

by  three  separate  titles.    He  had  been  admitted  coantries  of  Europe.    Most  of  his  'works  had 

a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  PoHti-  been  translated  into  English,  and  many  of  them 

cal  Sciences  (Section  of  History)  at  its  reOrgan-  republished  in  this  country.    The  more  impor- 

izattoainl882;  be  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  tanthave  also  been  translated  into  nearly  all 

Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  to  the  langasges  of  Eorope. 


H 

HAGENBAGH,  Eabl  Adolt,  S.  T.  D.,  a  by  those  of  Keander,  and  were  not  equaled 
Oeraian  Protestant  theologian,  professor,  and  by  any  other  theologian  of  modem  times, 
aathor;  bom  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  May  4,  His  works  are,  in  their  department,  of  very 
1801,  died  in  that  city  June  8,  1874.  His  great  ralae  to  the  student  of  theology, 
fiitherwas  an  eminent  naturalist  and  physician,  HANSEN*,  Pbteb  Akdbkas,  a  German  as- 
it  the  time  of  his  birth  Professor  of  Anatomy  tronomer,  bom  at  Tondem,  in  the  duchy  of 
and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Basle.  The  Schleswig,  December  8, 1796 ;  died  in  Seeberg, 
ion,  after  (4>taining  his  dasmoal  and  academical  near  Gotha,  in  Saxony,  April  1,  1874.  He 
education  in  the  gymnasia  of  his  native  city,  studied  raathematacs  and  astronomy,  and  was 
attended  the  Universitiea  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  employed  in  1821  in  the  triangulation  of  the 
to  study  tiieology.  In  1838  he  returned  to  duchy  of  Holstein,  under  the  direction  of 
Basle,  was  immediately  appointed  teacher-^u-  Schumacher,  whom  he  also  aided  in  his  duties 
pil  in  the  university,  soon  after  adjunct-pro-  as  director  of  the  observatory  of  Altona.  In 
feasor,  and  in  1828  Professor  of  Theology  in  1826  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Observ- 
the  university.  In  1880  the  university  con-  atory  of  Seeberg,  near  Gotha,  where  he  re- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  mained  until  his  death.  Hansen  was  a  remark- 
in  Theology.  He  retained  his  professorship  able  mathematician.  He  took  great  delight  in 
till  his  death.  He  was  very  popular  as  a  the  most  difficult  problems,  and  devoted  much 
teacher,  but  the  greatest  service  which  he  has  time  to  the  abstrase  calculations  of  the  pertnr- 
rendered  to  tiieology  has  been  conferred  in  his  bations  of  the  planets.  He  had  published 
onmerous  historical  And  dogmatic  works.  So  several  of  these  in  the  A$troncmi6al  iv^tM,  con- 
early  as  1828  he  published  his  **  Conspectus  of  ducted  by  Schumacher,  in  the  **  Transactions 
Bogmatic  History."  From  1684  to  1848  his  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,"  and  of 
''Lectures  on  the  Spirit  and  History  of  the  the  *' Royal  Society  of  London,"  in  the  *'Bul- 
Beformation  "  were  issued  in  six  volumes,  and  letin  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Saxony," 
dnriog  the  same  period  his  ^*  Historical  Devel-  and  in  other  publications.  But,  though  pre^m- 
opment  of  Evsngelical  Protestantism; "  his  inently  a  mathematician,  he  did  not  neglect 
'"Eederiastical  History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  other  departments  of  astronomical  science. 
Nineteenth  Oeaturies,"  2  vols. ;  his  '* Treatise  As  early  as  1827  he  published  "Method  of  Ob- 
on  Dogmatic  History,"  in  2  vols.  (1840-^41) ;  servation  with  the  Objective  Micrometer  of 
ml865-'66  be  issued  his  ^*  Lessons  upon  An-  Fraunhofer;"  in  1881,  "  Researches  upon  the 
cient  Ecclesiastacal  History,"  in  2  vols.,  which  Mutual  Perturbations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;" 
vers  translated  into  Dutch,  English,  and  other  in  1888,  **  Foundations  for  a  Kew  Investigation 
languages.  This  was  followed  in  1800-^61  by  of  the  True  Orbit  traversed  by  the  Moon; "  in 
""Leasotts  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  1848,  ''Calculations  of  the  Absolute  Pertnrbar- 
the  Middle  Ages,"  ako  in  2  vols.  Besides  tions  in  Certain  Ellipses  of  Eccentricity  and 
tfaeae  works,  Br.  Hagonbach  had  published,  in  of  Inclination."  This  last  formed  the  first 
168S>*84,  an  "  Encyclopiedia  and  Methodology  part  of  the*'' Memoirs  of  the  Observatory  of 
^  the  Theological  Sciencea,"  in  several  vol-  Seeberg."  In  1864  he  prepared  a  memoir  on 
omes;  a  collection  of  his  '*  Sermons,"  in  4  the  movements  of  the  pendulum,  which  was 
vols.  (1880-'d6) ;  *'  A  Discourse  in  Memory  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Saz- 
<^  De  Wette  "  (1850) ;  a  "Guide  to  Christian  ony.  He  had  invented  a  new  method  of  cal- 
Instraction  "  (1860),  which  was  enlarged  in  culating  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
1854  into  a  ^'  Compendium  of  the  History  of  of  the  moon,  and  had  expended  a  vast  amount 
^trines;"  and  an  "Essay  on  the  Introduc-  of  labor  on  their  construction.  Olafsen,  the 
tien  of  the  First  Clergymen  to  the  Evangelical  Danish  astronomer,  had  aided  him  in  the  first 
Commune  of  Rheinfeld  "  (1866).  Most  of  his  set,  but  the  tables  of  the  moon  he  had  calcu- 
biatorioal  works  have  been  translated   into  lated  alone. 

%li^,  and  several  of  them  have  been  re-       HART8UFF,   Mi^or-General    Geobok    L., 

pinted  here.     Dr.  Hagenbach^s  attainments  U.  S.  Army,  a  gallant  and  faithful  army  ofScer, 

n  ecdensitical  history  were  hardly  surpassed  distinguished  for  his  services  in  two  wars,  bom 
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in  Tjne,  Seneca  Ooant j,  N.  T.j  Msj  28, 1880 ;  oles  of  War,  and  to  prepare  a  code  for  the 

died  ia  New  York  City,  May  16,  1874.    His  govemmeat  of  the  armies  in  the  field.    From 

family  removed  to  Michigan  in  his  childhood,  April  to  November,  1863,  he  was  in  comm&Qd 

and  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  of  the  Twenty-third  Army  Oorps  daring  the 

from  that  State  in  1848,  and  graduated  thence  operations  in  Kentucky  and  the  occupation  of 

in  1852    as  second   brevet-lieutenant  of  the  East  Tennessee.    Being  again  incapacitated  for 

Fourth  Artillery,  and  didgarrbon  duty  in  New  field  duty  by  reason  of  the  wounds  which  he 

York  and  on  the  Texas  frontier  till  1853,  when  had  received  at  Antietam,  he  was  not  placed 

he  was  transferred  as  second-lieutenant  to  the  on  duty  until  July,  1864,  when  he  served  o& 

Second  Artillery,  and  ordered  to  Florida  on  oourts-martial  until  January,  1865.    On  March 

topographical  duty.    In  1855  he  was  promoted  13,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

to  be  first-lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment,  and  brevet  brigadier-general  of  the  United  States 

in  a  skirmish  with  the  Seminoles  was  left  for  Army  for  gallant  services  in  the  camptdgn  ter- 

dead  on  the  field,  being  pierced  by  three  balls,  minating  with  the  surrender  of  the  msorgent 

one  in  the  chest  (which  was  never  removed),  army  under  General  K.  E.  Lee,  and  was  placed 

and  one  in  each  leg.    He  dragged  himself  by  in  command  of  the  Bermuda  front  of  tlie  works 

his  arms  for  fifteen  miles  through  the  Indian  for  the  siege  of  Petersburg.    As  Bre?et  Major- 

country,  reached  camp,  and  recovered.    From  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  which 

1856  to  1859  he  was  detailed  as  assistant  in-  position  he  was  promoted  on  the  same  date 

struotor  at  West  Point.    He  was  on  frontier  that  he  was  made  a  brevet  brigadier-general, 

duty  at  Fort  Mackinac  from  1859  to  1860.  he  was  afterward  asngned  to  tlie  command  of 

While  stationed  there  he  took  passage  on  the  various  important  posts  in  Virginia,  until  ho 

ill-fated  steamer  Lady  Elgin,  on  Lake  Michigan,  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  on 

Four  hundred  persons  perished,  but  he  escaped  August  24,  1865.    He  afterward  did  dotj  as 

by  seizing  a  piece  of  floating  timber,  and  was  adjutant-general   of  the  Department  of  the 

finally  washed  ashore.    After  a  leave  of  ab-  Gulf  and  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  com- 

sence  in  1860  and  1861,  he  did  garnson  duty  in  posed  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.    At  the  time  of 

the  vicinity  of  Washington.    In  March,  1861,  his  retirement  he  occupied  the  position  of  dSr 

he  was  appointed  brevet-captain,  and  assigned  sistant  a<y  ntant-general  of  tJie  Military  Division 

to  duty  as  assistant  adjutant-general,  in  which  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters   in  Chicago, 

capacity  he  went  with  the  secret  expedition  The  wounds  which  incapacitated  him  having 

under  command  of  Colonel  Harvey  Brown  to  been  received  when  in  the  discharge  of  his 

Fort  Pickens.    In  July,  with  the  rank  of  cap-  duty  as  m^jor-general  (at  Antietam),  he  was 

tain,  he  became  chief  of  staff  of  Brigadier-  retired  with  that  rank  and  full  pay.    After 

General  Rosecrans,  commanding  the  Depart-  some  time  he  went  abroad,  and  interested  liim- 

ment  of  West  Virginia,  and  participated  in  the  self  in    bringing  American  improvements  in 

action  at  Oamifex  Ferry,  September  10,  1861,  artillery  to  European  attention.    Hehadfinallx 

and  the  other  battles  of  the  campaign.   He  was  returned  with  the  purpose  of  making  New  York 

assigned  in  April  and  May,  1862,  to  special  his  home,  and  had  just  completed  his  prepart- 

duty  at  the  War  Department  as  assistant  a(yu-  tions  for  settling  down  to  house-keeping,  when 

tant-general  to  the  Secretary  of  War.    In  the  he  was  attacked  with  pneumonia  from  becom- 

latter  part  of  May  he  took  command  of  a  bri-  ing  overheated,  and  the  inflammation  of  the 

gade  of  volunteers  in  the  field,  with  the  First  lungs  around  the  cicatrix  of  the  old  woand  ro- 

Army  Oorps.  His  brigadewas  in  the  night  battle  oeived  in  Florida  caused  the  disease  to  prove 

at  Oedar  Mountain  in  August,  and  bore  itself  fatal  in  a  very  few  days.    He  was  buried  at 

bravely,  throughout  that  and  other  actions  in  West  Point  at  his  own  request, 

which  it  was  afterwnrd  engaged.    At  Bappa-  HAVEMEYER,  Wujjam  F.,  a  prominent 

hannock  Bridge  his  command  was  the  only  one  citizen  of  New  York ;  at  his  death.  Mayor  of 

that  crossed  the  river,  and  it  held  the  eminences  New  York  for  the  third  time ;  born  in  Nev 

south  of  the  river,  for  several  days,  despite  the  York  Oity,  February  12, 1804 ;  died  at  his  office, 

almost  continuous  flre  of  the  enemy.    When  intheOity-HaUofthatoity,  November  30, 1874. 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  retreating,  his  He  was  of  German  ancestry,  his  father  having 

brigade  formed  a  part  of  the  protecting  line,  emigrated  to  this  oity  in  1798.    He  received 

and,  for  twenty  days,  he  was  within  the  reach  an  excellent  education  in  the  best  schools  d 

of  the  enemy *s  guns.    He  also  bore  a  conspicu-  the  city,  and  graduated  from  Oolumbia  GoUege 

ous  part  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen.    After  his  graduation  he 

Antietam,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  entered  the  sugar-refinery  of  his  father,  ao- 

brevet-colonel  on  September  17,  1862,  for  gal-  quired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business, 

lant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  last-named  and  in  1828  succeeded  to  it,  having  a  cooain 

action,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.    He  as  a  partner.    In  1842  he  nominally  retired 

then  received  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  from  business  with  a  handsome  fortune,  bnt 

his  wounds,  until  December  18,  1862.    In  the  retained  an  interest  as  silent  partner  for  some 

mean  time  he  was  appointed  M^or-General  of  years.    He  bad  always  been  an  active  politi- 

the  United  States  Volunteers   on  November  cian,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  GeneralJaoksin, 

29th,  and,  npon  his  convalescence,  served  as  and  a  stanch  friend  to   his   suooessor.    In 

member  of  the  Board  to  revise  Rules  and  Arti-  1844  he  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Polk 
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• 
and  D&llas  ticket  In  1845  he  was  elected  loeophy  with  a  logical  force  and  clearness 
major  of  the  city  hy  a  large  mcgoritj,  and  re-  worthy  of  the  system,  and  with  a  felicity  of 
dected  in  1848.  Daring  his  administration  illustration  and  a  vein  of  huraor  that  were 
he  was  mstnimental  in  the  organization  of  the  wholly  his  own."  In  August,  1858,  he  re- 
Board  of  Oommissioners  of  Emigration  and  signed  his  professorship  and  accepted  that  of 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  police-force.  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Chicago  Theologi- 
His  administration  was  noted  for  economy,  cal  Seminary,  then  just  organized.  His  labors 
honesty,  and  a  careful  interest  in  the  welfare  there  were  very  great,  but  they  were  crowned 
of  the  city.  In  1860  he  declined  a  renomination,  with  extraordinary  success.  In  1870  he  re- 
ud  the  next  year  became  President  of  the  signed  on  account  of  ill-health,  made  a  tour  in 
Bank  of  North  America,  where  he  served  for  Europe  and  the  East,  and  on  his  return  en- 
ten  years.  In  1859  he  was  again  a  candidate  gaged  in  preaching  and  lecturing  upon  ancient 
for  mayor,  but  was  defeated  by  Fernando  and  modem  philosophy  and  upon  Uie  English 
Wood.  Daring  the  war  he  was  thoroughly  classics.  In  1878  he  became  Acting-Proft^ssor 
loyal  to  the  Oovemment,  and  nrged  the  abo-  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  m  Uie  Chicago 
lition  of  slavery  as  a  war  measure.  Though  University,  and  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
extensively  engaged  in  business,  he  found  time  that  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr. 
doriag  the  few  years  after  tlie  war  to  protest  Haven  was  all  his  life  a  hard  student,  and  was 
most  earnestly  against  the  corruption  and  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  learning  and 
fivuds  which  were  rife  in  the  city.  In  4871  he  the  thoroughness  of  his  scholarship.  He  was 
became  President  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  an  admirable  lecturer  and  an  eloquent  preacher, 
—the  committee  which  overthrew  the  Tweed  His  published  works,  aside  from  many  sin^e 
dynasty.  In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  was  nom-  sermons^  occasional  addresses,  essays,  and  re- 
inattfd  for  mayor  by  that  committee,  and  elect-  views,  were :  '*  Mental  Philosophy,  including 
ed  bya  aroall  mi^rity.  He  assumed  office  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will  ^' (1857); 
January  1,  1878,  and  at  his  death  had  a  month  **  Moral  Philosophy,  including  Theoretical  and 
more  to  serve.  His  third  term  was  not  a  sue-  Practical  Ethics  "  (1859) ;  '*  Studies  in  Philoso- 
cess.  The  age  was  too  fast  for  him,  and  the  phy  and  Theology  "  (1869).  A  Wf>rk  on  ^'  Sys- 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  unseemly  tematic  Divinity,"  completed  only  a  few  weeks 
wrangles  with  the  aldermen  and  other  city  before  his  death,  has  been  since  published, 
officers ;  a  number  of  his  appointments  were  Prof.  Haven  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
injudicioua,  and  an  application  was  made  to  Marietta  College  in  1859,  from  Amherst  College 
the  Governor  for  his  removal  from  ofBoe,  a  in  1862,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Kenyon  Col- 
step  whiob  the  Executive  declined  to  take.  lege.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Philo- 
Stiil,  there  was  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  of  his  sophical  Society  of  Chicago, 
honesty  and  integrity.  In  private  life  Mr.  HOFFMANN,  HaiNluon  August,  called  "  of 
Havemeyer  was  kindly  and  cordial,  and,  though  Fall ersleben,"  a  German  poet  and  philologist, 
he  often  concealed  his  real  benevolence  under  bom  at  Falleraleben,  in  Meclclenburg,  April  3, 
some  asperity  of  manner,  he  was  known  to  be  1798 ;  died  at  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ratisbon 
a  man  of  liberal  and  generous  nature.  His  on  the  Rhine,  January  21, 1874.  His  father 
death  was  very  sudden,  his  last  illness  continu-  was  a  merchant  and  burgomaster  of  Fallers- 
iog  only  for  a  few  monoents.  leben,  and  the  son  was  destined  for  a  clergy* 
HAVEN,  Rev.  Josbpk,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  man,  but,  after  passing  through  the  Gymnasia 
Oongregationalist  clergyman,  professor,  and  of  Helmstfidt  and  Brunswick,  and  the  Univer- 
tothor,  bom  in  Dennis,  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  sities  of  Gdttingen  and  Bonn,  studying  theol- 
JsDoary  4,  1816 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  28,  ogy  exclusively  at  the  former,  and  at  the  latter 
1874.  His  parents  having  removed  to  Am-  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  brothers 
bertt,  Massi,  during  his  childhood,  he  was  edu-  Grimm,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
eated  in  Amherrt  Academy  and  Amherst  Col-  philology  and'  German  literature,  under  their 
lege,  graduating  fh>m  the  latter  in  1835.  He  direction.  In  1820  he  published  an  edition  of 
was  for  two  years  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  the  ^*  Fragments  of  Otfiried.*'  Soon  after,  he 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  studying  commenced  a  leisurely  journey  along  the  banks 
^ralogy  meanwhile  in  the  Union  Tlieologicid  of  the  Rhine  and  through  Holland,  collecting 
Seminary.  In  1887  he  entered  the  Middle  everywhere  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages, 
Class  in  Andover  Theologioal  Seminary,  and  of  which  so  many  fragments  were  preserved 
mduated  in  1889.  He  was  ordained  pastor  among  the  peasants.  In  the  course  of  this 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ashland,  journey  he  visited  Berlin,  and  while  there  was 
Masai,  in  November  of  that  year,  and  re-  appointed  librarian  to  the  University  of  Breslau, 
mained  there  till  1846,  when  he  was  called  to  and  soon  after  professor  extraordinary,  and 
the  Harvard  Church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  finally  full  profeasor  in  the  same  university, 
daring  his  four  years  there  was  also  one  of  the  For  the  next  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  he  fid- 
editors  of  the  Cangrsgationalist,  In  1860  he  filled  his  duties  at  the  university  witli  great 
was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  zeal,  and  published  not  only  the  middle  age 
Philosophy  in  Amherst  CoUege,  and  com-  songs  and  ballads  lie  had  collected,  but  many 
moieed  the  duties  of  his  professorship  in  Jan-  of  £as  own  poems  which  were  of  such  a  char- 
lary,  1851.    ^^  Here  he  taught  the  Scotch  phi-  aoter  as  to  interest  the  common  people.    Ono 
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of  the  pnblioatioDS  (a  compilatioii  published  in  for  a  History  of  German  Literature/^  2  Tok 
Hambarg  in  1840-*41),  entitled  <' Unpolitical  (1845);  ''Theophilns'*  (1863).  Besides  these, 
Songs,"  in  2  vols.,  being,  in  spite  of  its  title,  he  had  written  nnmeroos  artieles  on  philologr, 
extremely  republican,  called  down  npon  the  oriticism,  and  literature,  for  the  principal  peri- 
poet  the  displeasure  of  the  then  reigning  King  odlcals  of  Germany.  His  literary  activity  bad 
of  Prussia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  who  in  con-  somewhat  abated  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
sequence  dismissed  him  from  his  positions  in  HONDURAS  (RsFtBUOA  db  HoHntBis), 
the  university  in  December,  1842.  This  only  one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Central 
rendered  Hoffinann  more  popular  as  the  poet  of  America,  extending  from  the  13th  to  the  16th 
the  people.  He  traveled  over  most  of  Oonti-  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  85*  89^  to 
nental  Europe  during  the  next  two  years,  study-  89°  6'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
ing  the  language  and  literature  of  the  different  north  by  Guatemala  and  the  gulf  of  its  own 
nations.  In  1846  he  settled  in  Mecklenberg.  name;  on  the  southeast  by  the  Caribbean  Ses; 
In  1848  the  hostility  of  the  Prussian  Govern-  on  the  south  by  Nicaragua,  Fonseca  Baj,  sDd 
ment  having  relaxed,  he  was  invited  to  return,  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  and  on  the  vest 
and  received  a  pension  from  the  orown.  He  by  the  country  just  named  and  the  repnhlie 
took  no  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  Guatemala.  It  embraces  an  area  of  68,168 
of  that  time,  but  pursued  assiduously  his  liter-  square  miles,  and  the  population  was  estimated 
ary  labors.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Weimar,  in  1874  at  361,700,  but  the  figures  set  down  in 
where  he  edited,  in  company  with  Sohade,  the  the  Anitual  OroLOP^fiDiA  for  1878  are  prob* 
'*  Year  Book,"  published  in  that  city,  and  in  ably  more  approximate  to  the  truth.  The 
1861  became  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Ratisbon,  nnmber  of  white  inhabitants  does  not  exceed 
a  German  nobleman  with  whom  he  remained  6,000.  Comayagua,  the  capital,  has  a  popols- 
till  his  death.     Hoflknann^s  political,  liberal,  tion  of  about  7,600. 

and  bacchanalian  songs  are  very  numerous.  The  President  of  the  Repnblio  is  Sefior  Pon- 

and  make  him  very  popular  in  Germany,  so  ciano  Leiva,  elected  in  18t74;  the  Minister  of 

much  so  that  during  his  travels  he  was  often  re-  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  Seflor 

oeived  with  great  heartiness  and  enthusiasm  by  A.  Zt^fliga ;  of  Finance,  Seflor  £.  Ferrari ;  sod 

the  people.   ^^  His  poems,"  Longfellow  observes,  of  War,  Sefior  J.  L6pe2.    The  Bishop  of  Co- 

^^are  distinguished  by  an  artless  simplicity,  by  mayagua  is  J.  F.  Zepeda,  appointed  in  1861. 

harmony  of  language,  and  skillful  versification."  The  army  is  composea  of  some  600  regular 

The  following  are  the  principal  volumes  of  troops  and  about  6,000  militm. 

poems,  both  compilations  and  original  songs  In  a  country  continually  distracted  by  war- 

and  ballads,  which  he  published :   ^^  (storman  fare,  as  is  Honduras,  but  little  attention  is  paid 

Songs"  (1826);  ^* Poems," 2  vols.  (1884);  '^Un-  to  the  publication  of  commercial    statistica. 

Solitical  Songs,"  2  vols.  (1840~*41);  "Popular  None  of  a  reliable  character  have  here  been 
ongs  of  Silesia,  with  Melodies"  (1842);  '^Ger-  given  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Medina  ad- 
man Songs  composed  in  Switzerland  "  (1848) ;  ministration  in  1872 ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
"Fifty  Songs  for  Ohildren"  (1848);  "Fifty  New  impossible,  to  arrive  at  even  an  approiimate 
Songs  for  Children"  (1846);  "Forty  Songs  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
for  Children"  (1847);  "A  Hundred  Songs  for  for  the  past  year.  It  is,  however,  to  be  pre- 
Students  "  (1847) :  "  Diavolini "  (1847) ;  "  The  sumed  that^  if  the  precise  state  of  affairs  were 
German  Popular  Song-Book "  (1848) ;  "  Songs  given,  a  f(»*midable  diminution)  rather  than 
of  Love"  (i860);  "Echoes  of  the  Country"  an  increase,  would  be  registered;  for,  if  report 
(1860);  "The  Life  on  the  Rhine"  (1861);  be  true,  large  numbers  oflaborers  were  diverted 
"Songs  of  the  Soldiers"  (1861);  "Political  from  agricultural  concerns  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
Poems  of  the  Early  Times  in  Germany  "  (1848) ;  of  the  armies  in  the  snocesri  ve  rearolntions  since 
"  Songs  of  the  German  Societies  (Guilds)  of  the  middle  of  1878,  and  a  natnm]  consequence 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries"  would  be  limited  crops,  and  of  eourse  a  corre- 
(1844).  Besides  this  long  array  of  poetical  spending  decrease  in  the  exports.  Then  the 
works.  Prof.  Hoffmann  ha^  published  numer-  capture  of  Amapala,  and  the  siege  of  Coma- 
ous  works  on  literature,  history,  and  philology,  yagua,  the  former  at  the  end  of  1878,  and  the 
The  most  important  of  these  were:  ^^Horm  latter  from  December  of  that  year  to  the  last 
Jielgiem,^^  8  vols.  (1880-1862) ;  "  Materials  for  a  days  of  the  January  following,  did  not  tend  to 
History  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera-  better  the  general  condition  of  trade.  Accord- 
tare,"  2  vols.  (1880-1887);  "History  of  Religions  ing  to  Medina^s  report,  in  1872,  as  above  stated, 
Music  in  the  German  Church  up  to  the  'Hmes  the  exports  were  of  the  vdue  of  $1,806,000; 
of  Luther"  (1832);  ''Eeineks  F<m"  (1884);  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  did  not  ex- 
''Fragmenta  Th«o$tiea''  (1884) ;  ^'Manumenta  ceed  $1,000,000  in  1874. 
ElnonentiaJ*^  This  contained  the  Ludwigalied  The  financial  situation  is  disastrous.  The 
discovered  a  short  time  previous  at  Valenci-  revenue,  computed  in  the  most  favorable  tiroos 
ennes  (1887);  "  Principal  Characteristics  of  at  not  more  than  $4,000,000,  must  of  necea^tf 
German  Philology  "(1886);  with  Haupt,  "Ger-  have  fallen  far  short  of  that  figure  last  year, 
man  Antiquities,"  2  vols.  (1836-*40);  "Cata-  owing  to  the  depression  of  foreign  trade,  for 
loirue  of  Old  German  Manuscripts  in  the  Im-  fully  one-third  is  derived  from  the  custom*^ 
perial  Library  at  Vienna  "  (1841) ;  "  Materials  while  another  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  spintSi 


i  bnnoh  monopolised  by  the  Qovernment. 

tlieo  the  eipenditare,  at  all  times  gre&tl;  in 
acta  of  the  income,  was  oonaiderAbly  en- 
haaced  bj  the  wars,  and  the  deScit  can  onljr 
be  made  up  bj  oppressive  eztraordinar;  taia- 
lioa:  for  Uondnraa,  with  Tcsoarces  euffioient, 
if  ideqaatelj  developed,  to  swell  the  revenne 
to  Duutf  times  its  bitherCo  mual  standard,  is 
r^uded  tn  Europe  as  being  almost  hopeieiralj 
insolTent,  and  can  no  longer,  or  at  least  until 
atx  ahsll  have  retrieved  her  lost  repatation, 
resort  to  her  time-honored  remed;  of  borrow- 
iog- 

For  the  present  state  of  the  national  debt  we 
MDoot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  Anncal 
C10LOP.KDU.  for  1673,  page  S52,  sinoa  which 
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time  no  further  payments  have  been  made  on 
account  of  eitlier  tlie  foreign  or  the  home  debt. 
Of  the  home  delit  nothing  precise  is  known, 
nor  has  any  report  thei'eon  been  puhlistied  bj 
the  finance  department  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  jears. 

It  was  stated  in  a  British  publication  that 
the  holders  of  the  S  per  cent,  claims  to  be  re- 
deemed oat  of  the  custom-house  receijits  of  the 
port  of  Amapala  were  unable  to  obtws  any 
satisfaction  either  from  Sefior  Gatierrez,  ex- 
President  Medina's  old  finanoiol  agent,  and 
now  minister  of  Honduras  at  London,  or  from 
Dr.  Bemhard  himself. 

After  the  foregoing  statement,  it  would  seem 
almost  ■nperfloous  to  add  that  the  uometrf  thiff 


Kpablio  app«aT«d  in  the  same  list  with  those 
of  the  other  defoolting  oonntries  pnbliahed  in 
Imioa  tn  the  coarse  of  the  year.  It  was  then 
msrked  aa  in  debnlt,  in  the  earn  of  £4,978,000 
since  April  1,  1674. 

Ai  for  the  railway,  which  at  flrst  served  as 
the  osCensibto  motive  for  the  loans  of  18fl7, 
1848.  and  lS70,nothingfDrther  has  been  done; 
the  M  miles  apeaed  in  1879  still  represent  the 
inly  finished  portion  of  the  line ;  and  it  is  said 
thtt  the  sections  jet  to  be  completed  will  re- 
quire an  ontlar  of  $8,000,000. 

The  political  state  of  the  repnbHo  is  one  of 
DDinterraptecl  peace,  and,  strange  as  this  may 
•ppeir,  baa  been  so  since  last  August.  Sefior 
Pogduio'B  ftdffliniatration  Is  becoming  daily 
[iMm  popniar ;  and  in  the  neighboring  repab- 
lies,  eren  thoae  who  have  heretofore  been 


known  as  the  syatematio  detractors  of  every 
administration  in  Honduras,  predict  therefrom 
the  consolidation  of  peace  at  no  far-distant  day 
in  this  Uie  most  ill-fbted  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can states,  not  even  excepting  Mexico.  Beflor 
Leiva,  as  mentioned  in  the  volame  for  1878, 
having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  for  the  avowed  object 
of  BnperBedinj?  Seflor  Arias,  was  proolHimed 
PresidentatOholateca,  on  December  18,  1873; 
and,  thanks  to  the  nnited  aid  of  Ooatemsla  and 
San  Salvador,  the  very  powers  who  had  bnl 
some  months  before  been  instrumental  in  de- 
posing Medina  and  setting  up  Arins  in  his  stead, 
Buoceeded  in  taking  the  capital  and  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country  by  February,  1874. 
Sefior  Leiva's  proclamation  was  issued  in 
November,  1878,  and  it  sets  forth  some  of  the 
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more  important  charges  against  his  predeoes-  of  the  oountry'  on  the  accession  of  Loiva 

sor,  and  the  principles  by  which  he  himself  to  power  was  exceedingly  nnpromising,  aod 

promised  to  be  guided  in  reforming  the  Gov-  of  a  natnre  to  demand  the  most  strennotis 

emment :  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  new  President    He 

FftocLAKATioir.  fonnd  society  divided  into  nnmberless factions, 

Ponciano  Leiva,  citizen  of  the  repnblio  of  Hon-  all  alike  regardless  of  law  and  moral  order; 

daraa,  having  been  called  to  the  presidency  by  pub-  the  army  almost  completely  broken  np,  the 

"\!?^°^mrfo4"ri;r"^^^^^^        and  dis-  Treasury  depleted,  and  unsatirfactory  relation, 

credit  into  which  the  administration  of  Sefior  Ariaa  ^«h  foreign  conntnes. 

has  fallen ;  New  elections  were  to  take  place,  near  the 

That  during  the  ei^fhteen  months  of  his  govern-  end  of  the  year,  for  President  and  for  repfe- 

ment  he  has  proved  himself  incapable  of  maintainine  gentati  ves  of  the  various  departments,  the  can- 

•f'l^n^^if^Tft  w?!&  didates  for  the  executive  power  being  Leiva 

as  recent  facts  nave  shown,  ana  as  IB  weU  Known  to  /v*4.i     x         i             •  •       i  ^      »:i     ±.\  \r       i 

all  Central  America ;  giitherto  only  provisional  President),  Manuel 

That  Sefior  Arias,  taming  his  back  npon  the  noble  Oolindre,  and  Ramon  Midence,  the  hist  a  land- 

and  generous  principles  proclaimed  by  the  past  rev-  owner  near  Tegucigalpa,  and  considered  b j  the 

olution,  has  established  a  government  which  is  pure-  Guatemala  press  to  be  the  real  representative 

'^IhTtt  ™m'en7^f  Senor  Arias  has  main-  of  the  Liberd  Party    A  movement,  set  on  foot 

talned  thq  dictatorship  longer  than  was  necessary,  by  Befior  ZUfiiga,  to  form  a  party,  which  ahonid 

without  any  reason  of  public  good,  and  only  for  the  be  neither  Conservative  nor  Liberal,  gave  rise 

purpose  of  securing  hia  election  by  the  people ;  to  no  small  degree  of  mistrust.     Such  was  the 

Tliat  he  has  suppressed  all  liberty,  -holding  the  ^^^e  of  the  republic  at  the  middle  of  Decern- 

press  under  restraint,  and  restricting  the  right  of  ,  ^^      »     ♦»,*  »^».»  *;«.*  ♦!,«  «r^«v  «r  •^ftv™, 

suffrage,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  true  republican  p®^.     In  the  mean  time,  the  work  of  reform 

governments ;  had  begun,  and  was  earned  on  with  unremit- 

That  the  most  sacred  civil  rights,  which  existed  ting  zeal ;  the  public-school  system  had  re- 
prior  to  and  are  above  all  legislation,  have  been  vio-  ceived  some  substantial  marks  of  attention  m\ 
W  m  all  the  departments  of  the  republic  hy  order  encouragement ;  proposals  were  made  (and 
of  the  government  of  Senor  Anas,  or  with  his  con-  ""^v^a-p^uj^*.- ,  ^z*  vj^voa*  X  .  Tj  j^  \-  ,^ 
gQ„( .  *                                     '  are  likely  to  be  accepted)  for  the  mtrodnction 

That  military  executions,  proscriptions,  and  arbi-  of  suitable  school-books  from  the  United  States ; 

trary  imprisonments,  accompanied  oy  the  most  In-  a  university  was  to  be  established,  and  the  Gov- 

human  acts,  and  confiscation  in  all  its  forms,  have  emment  manifested  a  desire  to  pay  a  sum  of 

That  the  anarchy  into  which  Honduras  is  sunk  is  A  law  was  promulgated  defining  the  pnvi- 

the  direct  consequence  of  Seiior  Arias^s  errors  and  leges  to  be  enjoyed  by  foreigners  settling  in  the 

arbitrary  management ;  republic ;  for  Honduras,  in  common  with  the 

That  It  U  absolutely  necessary  to  put  a  Btop  to  so  ^^her  Spanish-American  states,  is  desu^as  of 

abnormal  and  violent  a  state  of  thmgs  to  enable  the  „«  .^«  :«.,v.;— «♦-  a^^i,  ^^  s+T  ^\.^^^     tXm.x' 

people  to  enjoy  peace,  order,  and  true  liberty ;  8««™§  immigrants  flock  to  lt»  shores.    Thej 

That  public  feeling  and  opinion  in  general  point  to  "w-ill  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  na- 

the  necessity  of  a  change  of  administration ;  tives  of  the  country ;  lands  assigpaed  to  them 

^  By  the  rifirht  of  insurrection,  proclaimed  and  sane-  on  theur  arrival  will,  after  ^y^  years  of  nnin- 

A^^ericV  decUres  ^'^           '^^''""        ^^"^  terrupted  cultivation,  become  their  property ; 

1.  That  a  new  provisional  government  is  inaugu-  ^^^7  ^^^^  ^®  exempt  from  niiljtary  duty  for 
rated  in  the  repuolio  of  Honduras.  ten  years,  save  m  the  case  of  a  forei<?n  m- 

2.  In  the'mean  time,  nntil  the  cabinet  is  fully  or-  yasion,  and  likewise  from  all  taxes,  and  will 
ffaniaed,  I  appoint  temporarily  to  take  charge  of  the  receive  patents  for  any  mechanical  invention 

teb!MSS«!;ariV^kT.r  ^^^^^  ^  ImprovementB  they  may  in^nce. .  I^tlr 

Wowhip,  the  Licenoiaio  Don  Adolfo  Ztifiiga,  and  they  will  eiyoy  perfect  liberty  to  exercise  their 

for  those  of  War  and  Finance,  Lieutenant-Genera]  religion,  though  in  private,  if  that  be  not  the 

Juan  L6pes.  Roman  Oatholic,  and  will  have  their  own 

8.  The  new  government  will  proceed  tothe  orjran-  cemeteries;  and  there  wiU  be  nothing  to  pre- 

^diSe^ly.                      '           ^         "''^''''  '""  ^ent  them  from  selling  their  property  when- 

ever  they  desire  to  do  so,  and  leave  the  re- 
It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  freedom  of  public, 
the  press  was  not  an  empty  promise  in  Sefior  There  is,  nevertheless,  room  to  doubt  whetb- 
Leiva*s  initiatory  proclamation,  but  has  now  er  all  these  advantages  will  determine  an  im- 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  This  important  portant  tide  of  immigration  to  Honduras,  so 
reform  alone  is  snffioient  to  exalt  him  in  public  long  as  such  superior  inducements,  climatic, 
favor  far  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries  social,  moral,  ana  material,  are  offered  by  the 
(guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Central  American  United  States,  Brazil,  the  Plate  Eepublics,  and 
states.    We  should  not  omit  to  observe  that,  Australia. 

after  the  capitulation  of  Arias  in  Oomayagua,  It  was  reported  in  Kovember  that  a  con- 
he  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  his  prede-  vention  had  been  agreed  on  between  the  Gov- 
cessor,  Medina,  was  set  at  liberty.  Arias  was  emments  of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  for 
afterward  sent  into  exile.  the  purpose  of  settling  the  internal  affairs  of 
As  a  consequence  of  a  long  period  of  malad-  the  former  country  and  uniting  to  oombat  any 
ministration,  the  political  and  social  condition  further  uprising  of  tihe  reaotionaiy  party. 


DIVISIONS. 

Am. 

FopdiitioB  IB  I86» 

HoDfary  Proper 

87,046 
il,S17 
10,789 

11,68(V807 
S,115,094 
1,864,064 

TnutfylTanift.    ^ .  j      < .  m . . . 

Croadk  and  Slarooia 

TotoL 

135,045 

16,600,466 
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EUKGABY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  one  The  public  revenne  of  Hangary  for  the  year 

of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Aastro-Hnn-  1872  amounted  to  (7,943,000,  the  expenditure 

garian  monarchy.    ^All  the  affairs  which  are  to  $10,904,000;  deficit,  $2,961,000.  The  budget 

common  to  the  entire  monarchy  have  been  estimates  for  1874  showed  a  deficit  of  about 

treated  of  under  the  head  of  Austbia.)    As  $12,800,000.    According  to  Article  XXX IV.  of 

the  Military  Frontier,  which  had  formerly  its  the  Hungarian  Statutes  of  1878,  66  per  cent,  of 

own  administration,  has  been  wholly  incorpo-  the  taxes  collected  in  Croatia  and  sWonia  are 

rated  partly  with  Hungary  proper  and  partly  delivered  into  tlie  common  treasury  of  the  lands 

with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  the  lands  of  the  of  the  .Hungarian  crown,  and  46  per  cent,  are 

Hongarian  orown  now  consist  of  three  large  spent  in  meeting  the  home  expenses  of  these 

historic  divisions,  namely :  countries.    The  total  revenue  of  Croatia  and 

Slavonia  for  1874  was  $8,240,000.  To  meet 
the  interest  of  the  common  debt  of  the  mon- 
archy, contracted  prior  to  1868,  Hungary  pays 
an  annual  contribution  of  $18,680,000.  Be- 
sides, Hungary  has  a  special  debt,  amounting 
in  1874  to  $276,000,000.  The  large  moneyed 
institutions  of  Hungary  have  of  late,  as  in  cis- 

Tbe  Hungarian  ministry  was,  in  December,  Leithania,  increased  very  rapidly  in  number, 

1874,  composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  but  not  so  much  proportionally  in  the  amount  of 

Ministry,  St.  von  Bitto,  appointed  March  21,  their  capital.   The  following  banks  fall  of  them 

IS74.    2.  Minister  near  the  Eing^s  person  (ad  in  Pesth)  have  a  capital  exceeding  $1,000,000: 

latu$),  Baron  Wenckheim  (appointed  March,  Anglo-Hungarian  Bank,  established  in  1868, 

1871).     3,   Minister  of  Finance,  C.   Ghyczy,  $4,7Q0,000;    the   Hungarian    General  Credit 

March  21,  1874.    4.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Bank  (1867),  $14,100,000;  the  Franco-Hunga- 

CoQDt  Szapary  (March  6,  1878).    6.  Minister  rian  Bank  (1867),  $16,000,000;  the  Pesth  Bank 

oi  Education  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  Angus-  (1872),  $2,860,000 ;  the  General  Hungarian  Mu- 

tin  Tr^fort  (September  6,  1872).     6.  Minister  nicipal  Bank  (1872),  $4,700,000. 

of  Justice,  Dr.  Th.  Pauler,  formerly  Professor  The  aggregate  lemrth  of  railways  in  the  mon- 

of  Jurisprudence  at  the  University  of  Pesth  archy,  open  for  traffic  and  under  construction 

—Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship  was,  January  1,  1871,  as  follows :  Open  for 

from  March,  1871,  to  September  1872  (ap-  trafilic  6,280  kilometres  (1  kilometre  =  0.62 

pointed  Minister  of  Justice  September  6, 1872).  mile).   The  number  of  private  and  official  let- 

7.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Count  Joseph  ters  forwarded  by  the  post-office  during  the 

Zichy  (March  21,  1874).    8.  Minister  of  Agri-  year  1878  was,  62,800,000 ;   of  newspapers, 

ciritore.  Industry,  and  Commerce,  G.  Bartal.  28,600,000.    The  length  of  telegraph-wires,  in 

d.  Minister  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,   Count  January,  1874,  was  46,780 ;  of  telegraph-lines, 

Pejacsevitch  (March,  1871).    10.  Minister  for  18,726  kilometres.    The  number  of  telegraph- 

the  Defense  of  the  Country,  B.  Szende  von  stations  was  887. 

Keresztea  (March  21,  1874).  At  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  both  the 

The  Hungarian  Diet  or  Reichstag  consists  country  and  the  Diet  were  chiefly  agitated  by 

(jf  two  Houses.    The  Upper  House,  called  the  the  wretched  condition  of  the  finances.    One 

Table  of  Magnates,  was  in  1878  composed  of  party  expected  to  reestablish  an  equilibrium 

the  three  Austrian  archdukes  who  have  land-  between  revenue  and  expenditures  by  reducing 

«d  property  in  Hungary  ;  81  archbishops,  bish-  the  expenditures,  another  by  raising  the  taxes. 

ops,  and  other  high  church  dignitaries  of  the  The  Diet  appointed  a  special  committee,  con- 

Boman  Catholic  and  Greek  Oriental  Churches;  sisting  of  twenty-one  members,  to  investigate 

of  12  "  imperial  banner-bearers,^'  67  supreme  the  whole  subject.    The  Minister  of  Finances 

(^QDts  (presidents  of  counties),  6  supreme  royal  resigned,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  that 

jadges,  the  count  (comes)  of  the  Transylvania  an  entirely  new  ministry  would  be  formed. 

Saxons,  the  Governor  of  Finme,  3  princes,  218  The  ministerial  crisis  was,  however,  a^oumed, 

coonts,  80  barons,  and  8  '^  regalists"  from  Tran-  and  the  president  of  the  cabinet  provisionally 

«Tlvania.    The  Lower  House,  called  the  Table  assumed  the  department  of  finances, 

of  Deputies,  comprised  in  the  same  year  444  On  his  return  from  St  Petersburg,  the  £m- 

iQembersy  of  whom  884  represented  Hungary  peror  Francis  Joseph,  in  March,  1874,  went  to 

proper,  1  Fiume,  76  Transylvania,  and  84  Croa-  Festh,  where  the  ministerial  crisis  had  broken 

tia  and  Slavonia,  The  Diet  meets  annually,  and  out  again.    The  prime-minister,  Szlavy,  found 

Dew  general  elections  take  place  every  three  that  he  could  not  rely  on  a  permanent  minority 

fears.    The  right  of  voting  belongs  to  all  who  in  the  Diet,  and  therefore  on  March  8t^  again 

haye  received  an  academic  education,  carry  on  tendered  his  resignation.    The  Emperor  per* 

a  ngahr  business,  or  pay  a  small  amount  of  sonally  visited  the  great  leader  of  the  minority, 

direct  taxes,  as  provided  by  the  electoral  law.  Francis  Deak,  and,  although  the  aged  patriot 

The  language  of  the  Diet  is  Hungarian,  which  could  now  no  more  than  on  former  occasions 

every  member  is  required  to  understand ;  only  be  prevailed  upon  to  assume  himself  the  task 

the  representatives  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  of  forming  a  new  ministry,  his  advice  was 

have  the  right  to  use  their  own  language.  freely  given,  and  the  support  of  the  new  cabi* 
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net  bj  his  party  secured.     On  ICaroh  2l8t  Among  the  most  brilliant  speeches  of  tiie  ses- 

the  reconstruction  of  the  new  cabinet  was  sion  was  one  made  in  July  by  Tisza  agsunst 

completed.    Stephan  von  Bitt6,  the  President  Polit,  the  leader  of  the  Servian  national  party, 

of  the  Lower  Hoose  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  who  had  proposed  the  transformation  of  the 

and  formerly,  under  Lonyay,  Minister  of  Jus-  Hungarian  state  into  a  confederation  of  the 

tioe,  was   appointed  prime-minister,  Ghyozy  several  nationalities,  after  the  model  of  Switz- 

Minister  of  Finance,  and  Bartal  Minister  of  erland.    The  Left  fully  agreed  with  the  Deak 

Commerce.    The  other  members  had  belonged  party,  that  the  unity  of  the  Hungarian  state 

to  the  Szlavy  cabinet.    The  actual  leader  of  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Magyar  nationality 

the  new  cabinet,  Ghyczy,  announced  on  March  must  be  fully  maintained. 

27th  that  he  should  aim  at  an  improvement  At  the  beginning  of  September,  a  letter 

of  the  financial  condition  by  means  of  a  re-  from  Kossuth  to  Tisza  was  published,  in  wblch 

duction  of  the  expenditures,  that  he  firmly  the  latter  was  highly  praised  for  his  firmneH 

adhered  to  the  present  union  with  Austria,  and  of  character,  and  called  upon  to  place  himself 

that  he  was  in  favor  of  a^ourning  other  re-  at  thd  head  of  the  party  of  independence, 

forms  until  the  restoration  of  the  financial  which  aims  at  the  severance  of  all  the  admln- 

eqnilibrinm.    In  place  of  Bitt6,  Bela  Perczel  i^trative  ties  which  bind  Hungary  to  Austria. 

was  elected  President  of  the  Lower  House.   On  Kossuth  urged  Tisza  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 

March  28th  the  Diet  a^oumed  to  April  15th.  coalition  with  the  Deak  party. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  joint  delegations  On  October  19th    the    Banns  of  Oroatia 

of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Parliaments,  opened  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  the  new 

which  this  year  was  held  in  Pesth,  was  opened  Croatian  University  at  Agram,  and  installed 

on  April  20th,  and  closed  on  May  22d.    Dr.  the  rector.    A  large  number  of  foreign  nni- 

Beohbauer  was  elected  president  of  the^  cis-  versities  were  represented  by  delegates,  who  is 

Leithan  and  GK>rove  of  the  trans-Leithan  sec-  their   several  languages  welcomed  the  new 

tion.     The  proceedings  were  on  the  whole  addition  to  the  literary  institutions  of  Europe. 

harmonious,  and  a  full  understanding  about  The  University  of  Agram  is  the  third  of  the 

the  common  budget  was  reached.    The  prime-  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  the  two  others 

minister.  Count  Andrassy,  thanked  the  delega-  being  those  of  Pestli  and  Klausenbnrg,  the 

tions  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  Presi-  latter  of  which  was  opened  in  1872.     The 

dent  Rechbauer  in  response  expressed  a  wish  opening  solemnities  were  a  great  Slavic  demon- 

that  the  time  might  soon  come  when  it  would  stration  against  the  Magyars.    The  Hungarian 

be  safe  to  diminish  the  large  armies.  flag  was  entirely  ignored.    At  the  banquet  not 

The  Diet,  after  reassembling  on  April  15th,  one  toast  was  given  out  in  honor  of  Hungary, 

devoted  its  time  chiefly  to  the  discussion  of  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  toasts  in 

financial  questions,  a  new  electoral  law,  and  a  honor  of  the  Slavic  nationality,  and  even  a 

bill  concerning  the  regulation  of  civil  mar-  violent  speech  from  the  Slovack  agitator  Sas- 

riage.    With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  prime-  sirek,  met  with  enthusiastic  applause, 

minister,  on  June  28d,  asked  the  Lower  House  The  Hungarian  Diet  reassembled  in  October 

to  postpone  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  for  its  last  session.    The  Minister  of  Finances, 

the  committee  until  the  fall  session,  as  the  Ghyczy,  found  it  necessary  to  propose  a  nam- 

Government  intended  to  bring  in  a  now  bill,  her  of  new  taxes  in  order  to  provide  for  the 

The  request  of  the  prime-minister  was  com-  large  deficit  which  the  budget  for  1875  again 

plied  with  by  a  vote  of  158  against  108.    Li  presented.     Although  his  financial  schemes 

the  discussion  of  the  new  electoral  law  so  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Emperor, 

little  progress  was  made  that  the  Diet  could  they  produced  great  excitement  in  the  country, 

not  only  not  be  dosed  on  June  25th,  as  was  and  tne  protests  against  them  were  so  nnmer- 

originaUy  intended,   but  when   it  was   pro-  ous  and  energetic,  that  at  th^  close  of  the 

rogned,  on  August  16th,  an  agreement  be-  year  another  ministerial  crisis  appeared  to  be 

tween  the  two  Houses  bad  not  been  reached,  inevitable. 


ICELAND,  a  large  bland  in  the  North  At-  The  long  conflict  between  the  people  of  Ice- 

lantio  Ocean,  subject  to  the  Danish  crown,  land  and  the  Government  of  Denmark  ooncern- 

attracted,  in  1874^  unusual  attention,  by  the  ing  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  former  were 

solenm  celebration  of  the  millennial  anniver-  brought  to  a  close  on  January  5,  1874,  when 

sary  of  the  first  settlement.    The  area,  indud-  the  King  of  Denmark  sanctioned  a  new  consti- 

ing  adjacent  islands,  is  estimated  at  89,758  tntion,  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  by 

square  miles,  of  which  16,243  are  inhabitable,  the  Althing,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  of  Ice- 

The  population  of  Iceland,  in  its  most  flourish-  land.    The  new  constitution,  which  went  into 

ing  period,  exceeded  100,000 ;  recent  censuses  operation  on  August  1,  1B74>  is  divided  into 

give  it  as  follows:  1864,  68,084;  1869,  69,506;  seven  parts,  or  chapters.    The  first  of  these, 

1870,  69,768 ;  1874^  70,900.  which  contains  thirteen  paragraphs,  deab  with 
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the  rel&tions  between  the  King  and  Danish  need  not  be  repeated.    Two-thirds  of  the  mem- 

GoTemment  on  one  side,  and  tiie  Legislative  bers  of  either  House  oonstitnting  a  qnoram, 

Aaambl J,  or  Althing,  on  the  other.   Thelegis-  however,  it  will  always  be  possible  for  four 

Ifltire  power  belongs  to  the  King  and  Althing,  of  the  King^s  deputies  to  prevent  any  legisla- 

th«  executive  power  with  the  King  alone,  and  tion  not  agreeable  to  Dennmrk,  by  their  simple 

the  JQdioial  power  with  the  judges.    Iceland  absence. 

has  DO  voice  in  Danish  nationsl  questions,  since  Chapter  IV.  contains  clauses  regulating  the 

it  is  not  rejHresented  in  the  Rigsdag  at  Copen-  Judiciary  powers. 

hiigen;  consequently  it  bears  no  part  of  the  Chapter  Y.  provides  for  the  state  Church, 
national  expenditures.    The  highest  power  in  the  '^  Evahgelioal  Lutheran,"  but  guarantees 
Iceland  belongs  to  the  Governor^  who  is  ap-  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
pointed  by  the  King.  Should  the  Althing  have  Chapter  YL  embraces  provisions  relatmg  to 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Govwnor,  the  King  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  the  sanctity  of 
decides  in  each  particular  case.    The  Altiiing,  home  and  private  property,  the  freedom  of  la- 
called  by  the  King,  sits  every  other  year,  but  bor,  poor-laws,  elementary  education,  freedom 
onlf  for  six  weeks,  unless  prolonged  by  royal  of  the  press,  freedom  of  association  and  assem- 
consent.    A  special  session  may  be  ci^ed  at  bly,  rights  of  municipal  government,  taxation, 
the  Eing^s  pleasure ;  the  latter  may  also  pro-  privileges  of  the  nobility,  which,  together  with 
rogoe  the   Althing,  but  only  once  a  year,  their  titles,  are  henceforth  abolished, 
aad  for  four  weeks  at  a  time.    The  King  has  Chapter  YII.,  and  last,  provides  that  propo- 
pover  to  dissolve  the  Althing,  in  which  case  sitions  with  a  view  to  amending  or  admng  to 
new  elections  shall  be  held  within  two  months,  the  present  constitution  may  be  introduced 
and  the  new  Assembly  shall  meet  the  following  either  at  a  regular  or  an  extraordinary  session 
yeftr.    Ko  decree  of  the  Althing  has  the  force  of  the  Althing.    If  such  a  proposition  receive 
of  law  without  the  King's  consent,  and,  if  he  the  necessary  minority  in  both  Houses,  the 
fail  to  sign  a  bill  before  the  next  session  of  the  Althing  shall  be  dissolved  forthwith  and  a  new 
hody,  the  bill  is  null  and  void.     The  minor  election  ordered.    If  the  newly-elected  Althing 
promons  of  this  first  chapter  harmonize  with  then  accepts  the  same  proposition  without 
these  leadinff  features.  amendment,  and  the  latter  then  receives  the 
Chapter  II.  rdates  to  the  constitution  of  the  royal  sanction,  it  comes  into  force  as  part  and 
Althing.     It  shall  conrist  of  tiiirty  deputies  parcel  of.  the  constitutional  law. 
Reeled  by  the  people,  and  six  chosen  by  the  The  new  constitution  reconciled  the  people 
King.   The  former  hold  office  during  six  years,  of  Iceland  with  the  Danish  rule,  and  allayed 
thelatter  retaining  their  places  in  case  an  As-  the  excitement  which  for  several  years  had 
sembly  should  be  dissolved.     The  Althing  is  been  threatening  serious  consequences.    The 
diTided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  the  Althing  was  estabUshed  in  ISid.    like  the 
former  composed  of  the  six  deputies  appointed  provincial  Diets  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
by  the  King,  and  six  more  chosen  by  the  thirty  Danish  monarchy,  the  powers  were  only  de- 
elected  members  from  out  their  own  number,  liberative ;  the  King  bemg  absolute  monarch. 
The  Lower  Hoose  is  thus  formed  by  the  re-  who  regulated  the  military  affairs  and  fixed 
mainmg  twenty-four  members  of  the  latter  the  budget  without  being  bound  to  the  consent 
class.    The  other  clauses  of  this  chapter  relate  of  a  representative  Assembly,    When,  in  1849, 
to  the  filling  of  vacancies  and  the  civil  condi-  Denmark  was  changed  into  a  constitutional 
tioQs  which  make  a  citizen  of  Iceland  eligible  monarchy,  Iceland  was  not  consulted.     The 
to  election  as  a  member  of  the  Althing.  Government  convoked,  however,  a  national 
Chapter  III.  defines  the  legislative  functions  Assembly,  to  which,  in  1851,  the  new  fnnda- 
of  the  two  Houses  and  their  co(>perative  action,  mental  law  was  submitted  for  approval.   When 
The  regular  Althing  shall  meet  on  the  first  work-  the  Assembly  appewed  to  favor  the  change  of 
day  in  July  (unless  the  King  orders  otherwise),  several  articles  of  the  fundamental  laws,  it  was 
in  Beikiavik.    Each  House  has  the  right  to  in-  dissolved  even  before  it  had  taken  any  action. 
trodnce  and  pass  bills ;  also  to  appoint  com-  A  royal  rescript,  of  lifay  12,  1862,  proclaimed 
suttees  for  the  investigation  of  matters  of  special  that,  for  the  present,  the  Althing  would  retain 
interest,  such  conmiittees  having  power  to  send  its  former  functions,  and  that  the  final  rela- 
for  persons  and  papers.    No  tax  may  be  im-  tion  of  Iceland  to  the  kingdom  should  not  be 
posed,  altered,  or  removed,  except  by  course  dianged  without  the  consent  of  the  former, 
of  law.    llie  Althing  has  entire  control  of  tbe  Actually,  however,  the  constitutional  position 
finances  of  the  island,  which  it  must  regulate  of  Iceland  had  been  greatly  changed. 
by  a  biennial  budget,  with  the  condition  that  From  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  King,  in  all 
the  salaries  of  the  Danirii  functionaries  (inolud-  affairs  concerning  the  entire  kingdom,  was  de- 
in«  the  six  members  appointed  by  the  King)  pendent  on  the  consent  of  the  Danish  Legisla- 
take  precedence  of  all  other  expenditure.  The  ture,  while  in  Iceland  he  remained  absolute 
regnlations  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  a  bill  regent.   Thus  the  Icelanders,  on  the  one  hand, 
three  times,  to  returning  a  bill  from  one  House  htu5.  a  less  amount  of  liberty  than  the  Danes ; 
to  another  with  amendments,  to  a  quorum  of  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Danish  ministry 
members  being  present,  etc.,  are  nmOar  to  the  and  the  Danish  Diet  decided  on  questions  which 
ptrfiamentary  laws  of  other  countries,  and  concerned  Iceland  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of 
VOL.  xnr. — 26    A 
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the  monarchy.  The  dominant  politioal  party  aervice  in  the  cathedral  the  "  Psalm  of  Praise,** 
in  Denmark  demanded  that  Iceland,  though  it  written  by  Matthias  Jocbmnsson,  and  com- 
nught  retain  a  certain  amount  of  provincial  in-  posed  by  SveinbjOmsson,  the  first  musical  vork 
dependence,  should  become  an  integral  part  of  by  a  native  Icelander,  produced  a  powerfal 
the  monarchy,  and  send  deputies  to  the  Danish  effect  At  the  banquet,  the  King  expressed 
Diet  at  Copenhagen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  the  hope  that  the  new  constitution,  which  he 
immense  majority  of  the  Icelanders  insisted  on  had  brought  with  him,  might  contribute  to  the 
retaining  an  independent  legislation,  and  re-  material  prosperity  of  t&e  island  and  the  de- 
fused both  to  accept  this  fundamental  law  and  velopment  of  its  people.  There  was  great  re- 
to  send  deputies  to  the  Danish  Diet.  They  joicing  when  the  King,  in  retaming  thanks  for 
wished  to  be  united  to  Denmark  xmder  one  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  Crown  Prince,  an- 
King,  as  Norway  is  with  Sweden,  Hungary  nounced  that  the  latter  would  learn  the  lee* 
with  Austria,  and  Luxemburg  with  Holland,  landic  language.  The  speech  made  by  the 
In  addition  to  these  constitutional  difficulties.  Minister  for  Iceland,  Klein,  also  gave  great 
financial  complications  of  a  peculiar  character  satisfEM^tion.  On  August  8d  the  King,  with  a 
had  sprung  up  between  the  two  countries,  large  retinue,  set  out  for  the  plain  of  the  Gej- 
For  many  years  the  Icelandic  budget  has  shown  sers,  which  was  reached  on  the  next  day.  To 
a  deficit,  which  has  had  to  be  met  by  Denmark,  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  party,  no  erap- 
On  the  part  of  the  Icelanders  it  was,  however,  tion  of  the  great  geyser  took  place,  but  two 
alleged  that  both  the  old  domains  on  the  islands  eruptions  of  the  Strokr  were  witnessed.  On 
and  the  episcopal  property  had  been  sold  in  August  7th,  millennial  commemorative  serricea 
favor  of  the  royal  treasury ;  that  a  number  of  were  held  in  the  plain  of  Thongvalla,  when 
funds,  which  had  been  specially  intended  for  the  King  received  addressee  from  a  niunber 
Iceland,  had  been  exclusively  used  for  Danish  of  Soan£navian  institutions  and  oorporations. 
purposes;  and  that,  finally,  the  commercial  poll-  Having  returned  to  Beikiavik,  the  King,  on 
oy  of  Denmark  had  for  centuries  been  so  shaped  August  9th,  gave  a  great  ball,  and  on  the  next 
as  to  enrich  Danish  merchants  at  the  expense  day  redmbarked  for  Denmark, 
of  the  people  of  Iceland.  The  propositions  ILLINOIS.  The  first  general  political  oon- 
made  by  the  Government  for  settling  the  diffi-  vention  of  the  year  was  a  large  and  enthnsi- 
culties  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Althing,  and  astic  gathering,  chiefly  of  farmers,  in  Sprmg- 
in  the  years  1872  and  1878  the  popular  dissat-  field,  on  the  10th  of  June.  This  body  nomi- 
isfaction  assumed  more  and  more  threatening  nated  David  Gore,  a  Democrat,  for  State  Treas- 
dimensions.  One  of  the  papers  of  the  island  nrer,  and  S.  £.  Etter,  a  Republican,  for  State 
proposed  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  foreign  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  pnb- 
powers  for  the  protection  of  the  national  rights,  lished  the  following  declaration  of  principles : 
or  secession  from  Denmark  and  annexation  to  ^  ^^^  f^  mechanics,  and  other  citiiens  of 
some  other  country.  In  case  this  should  be  minois,  in  delegate  convention  assembled,  deeming 
found  impossible,  the  emigration  of  the  entire  it  needfttl  for  the  beat  interesta  of  this  State  aod  n*- 
population  to  America  was  proposed.  IJnex-  tion  that  independent  politioal  action  be  taken  br 
pectedly  the  Althing,  which  met  on  July  1,  *"*?  "^  ^^^  ^J  '^*  producing,  induatrial,  ind 
1B7Z  aucoeeded  jn  remoring  the  greatestV  '^'i^^Z,Xt'J^^^^^':TJ'J^Z 
stacles  which  had  thus  far  obstructed  a  recon-  llng,otirLegi8Uture8,oourta,andexecadvea,andui- 
ciliation,  and  to  make  propositions  to  the  Gov-  ing  and  oppressing  our  oitizens,  appealing  to  the 
emment  which  the  royal  commissary,  on  great  ftindamental  prinoiplea  of  American  liberty, 
closing  the  Diet,  designated  as  entirely  satis-  »«id  invoking  the  favorable  judgment  of  our  ooantry- 
Ak/tf^,.^  TU^  ..Jv».«i  no«i/«4>;/v*«  «i«.^,»  *^  ♦!«  ^^«  ™«^»  do  hereby  resolve  that  preservation  of  oar 
factory.    The  royal  sanction  given  to  the  con-  national    life    fmperatively    demands    that  everr 

stitution  proposed  by  the  Althing  on  January  American  voter  should  attend  with  cure  aUprimarT 

6,  1874,  put  an  end  to  this  long  conflict.  nominations  and  eleotiona,  ao  as  to  inanre  tne  elec- 

In  consequence  of  this  reconciliation,  the  '^^^  **f  competent  and  honest  men  to  all  the  offioes 

millennial  celebration  of  the  first  settlement  L'i,^^L?^!!r^'^!fAu;'^^'  *?®  recent  record  of  th« 

^  .  1      .  1     J   •      A          .                                      .  political  parties  of  thia  country  is  such  aa  to  fort^:t 

of  the  island,  m  August,  was  an  occasion  of  (he  conflSence  and  respect  of^tbe  people,  and  tbit 

universal  joy.     The  King,  accompanied  by  his  we  are  therefore  absolved  ftom  allauegianoo  to  them 

son  Waldemar  and  the  Minister  for  Iceland,  and  will  act  no  longer  with  them. 

Klein,  arrived  on  the  island  on  the  80th  of  ^2M«>fe«i,  That  we  insist  on  severe  retrenchment, 

July,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  ISS^' *^\!S?LT.l'?  ^},  ^"^jl»«  o^  "^'^'.^^^r 

r\J^  k^ *  1-4.  4.U                  ^  *.•*!.•         *T  affairs,  and  believe  that  with  Buch  economy  the  tAi 

On  August  1st  the  new  constitution  of  Ice-  now  collected  from  the  people  might  be  reduced  at 

land  was  formally  promulgated.     As  copies  of  least  one-half  without  impairing  the  efllciency  of 

it  had  previously  reached  Iceland^  the  people  any  branch  of  the  public  aervioeTBtate  or  national 

were  generally  acquainted  with  its  provisions,  J&»*f«rf,  That  we  demand  immediate  reform  of 

jnd  content  to  adopt  it  a,  the  begin/in,?  of  rel  *^Tr^?r,^S!?  t^^l'i^i^'^.X 

form.    August  2d  was  the  first  of  the  two  days  partisan  service  rather  than  in  regard  to  pubUc  ne- 

set  apart  for  the  commemorative  festivities  cessity. 

The  programme  of  the  day  consisted  of  ser-  Jiefohtd^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  improving  aad 

vices  in  the  cathedral,  a  banquet  in  the  hall  of  V^^^"^  nayigstion  on  our  lakea  and  riveis  and 

^^Tl^n^  ""^  a  ponukr Wal  on  the  m  ^'^^f^^  we"^  ^o^l^^'^r^^'A 

of  Austurvelli,  a  mile  from  the  town.    At  the  grmta  of  pnblio  lands  or  loana  of  public  credit  and 
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ofutioQal,  State,  or  local  sabBcriptionainiddof  oor-        We,  the  delegated  representativea  of  tlie  Bepub- 
porations.  lioon  party  of  IlliiioiBj  declare  the  foIlo\^ing  to  be 


tiooalbaaJdnglaw,  and  believe  that  the  OoTemment  1.  That  emancipation  and  enAtmohisement  hav- 

fthoald  iisae  legal-tender  circulation  direct  from  the  ing  been   aecnred   by  the  thirteenth  and  fllteenth 

Treuorj.  interchangeable  for   Government   bondii  amendments   to   the   Constitution   of  the   United 

beariDff  toe  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest.  States,  and  by  appropriate  legislation  for  their  en- 

Btwr^y  That  we  hold  that  patent-laws  are  too  forcement :  and  equafity  of  civil  rights  having  been 

often  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  monopolists,  guaranteed  by  the   fourteenth   amendment,    such 

and  they  should  be  careAilly  revised  and  restricted.  guarantee  ahould  be  enforced  by  appropriate  statutes, 

BttMidy  That  we  are  opposed  to  anjr  oonstruotion  so  that  the  broad  npB  of  Federal  power  may  be  over 

of  the  State  constitution  that  will  justify^  under  any  black  and  white  citizens  alike. 

pretext  whatever  annual  instead  of  biennial  sessions  2.  That,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  late 

of  the  State  Legislature.  civil  war,  about  $882j000,000  of  non-interest-bearing 

Rttolfitd,  That  existing  railroad  legislation  in  this  Treasury  notes  were  issued  to,  and  are  now  held  by, 

Stite  ahould  be  sustained  and  enforced  until  thor-  the  people  as  a  safe  and  convenient  currency,  it 

oQghly  tested  before  the  courts.    That  we  oppose  would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient,  in  the  present 

snj  legialation  by  Congress,  under  nleaof  regulating  financial  condition  of  the  people,  to  attempt  the  im- 

eommerce  between  States,  which  snail  deprive  the  mediate  cancellation  of  any  portion  of  such  Trea»- 

Mople  of  their  present  control  and  influence  through  ury  notes. 

State  le^IatioB,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  railroad  8.  That  the  laws  for  the  establishment  of  national 

eompames  to  the  rii^ht  to  fix  their  freights  and  iares  banks  having  secured  to  the  States  and  Territoriea 

lodepeDdeotof  the  people  involves  the  highest  attri-  the  best  system  of  bank  circulation  ever  before  af- 

htd  of  Bovereigntjr.  the  right  of  a  conqueror  to  levy  forded  to  the  people,  it  should  be  no  longer  oonilded 

eoncribations  at  will  upon  a  subjugated  peoi>l6  or  to  a  privileged  class,  but  should  be  free  to  idl  alike, 

state ;  and,  as  this  power  cannot  coexist  with   a  under  general  and  equal  laws,  the  aggregate  volume 

gorermnent  of  the  people,  it  must  be  resisted.  of  currency  to  be  regulated  by  theuntrammeled  laws 

BmoiUtd^  That  the  ri^t  of  the  Legislature  to  regu-  of  trade. 

Ute  and  control  the  railroads  of  the  State  must  be  4.  That  we  reafilrm  the  declaration  of  the  Ka- 

rindlcated,  established,  and  maintained  as  an  essen-  tional  Bepublican  Convention  of  1872,  in  flavor  of  a  re- 

tUl  attribute  of  the  State  government,  and  that  those  turn  to  specie  payment  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

holding  the  doctrine  that  railroad  charters  are  tx>n-  5.  That  we  commend  the  measures  which  have 

tncta  m  the  sens«  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  passed  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  looking  to 

Le^latiire's  supervision  and  control  have  no  just  the  cheapenmg  and  perfection  of  inter-State  railway 

ippreciation  of  the  necessarv  powers  and  rights  of  transportation,  and  tne  improvement  of  navigation 

m^  government ;  and  we  will  agree  to  no  truce,  sub-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

mitto  no  compromise,  short  of  the  complete  suprema-  6.  That  we  are  in  favor  or  an  amendment  of  the 

C7  of  the  State  government  in  its  right,  through  its  Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 

Leipalature,  to  supervise  and  control  the  railroads  of  election  of  the  President  and  Yice-Preaident  by  the 

tlie  State  in  such  a  manner  as  the  public  interests  direct  vote  of  the  people,  without  the  intervention 

lUT  demand.  of  the  electoral  college. 

attohtd,  That  we  condemn  the  practice  of  our  pub-  7.  That  the  Bepublican  party  proposes  to  respect 

Ik  officials  in  receiving  free  paases  from  railroaas.  the  rights  reserved  by  the  people  to  themselves,  as 

Bmhtd^  That  the  principle  of  protection  as  ap-  carefml^  as  the  powers  delegated  bv  them  to  the 

plied  to  duties  on  foreign  impHorts  is  contrary  to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments ;  ana  it  will  aim  to 

spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  creates  a  secure  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citixen  with- 

;nTilefed  class.  levving  a  tax  on  a  large  migority  out  regard  to  nativity  or  creed ;  and  it  is  opposed  to 

ibr  the  benefit  of  a  favored  few.    We  are  therefore  interference  by  law  with  the  habits,  tastes,  or  cus- 

op(ioged  to  all  dutiea  levied  with  this  end  in  view,  as  toms  of  individuals,  except  to  suppress  licentious- 

QQjiut,  unequal,  and  we  insist  upon  a  repeal  of  all  ness  or  to  preserve  tne  peace  and  safety  of  the  citi- 

li«s  laying  such  duties,  and  that  taxes  shall  be  lev-  xens  of  the  State. 

ifcd  for  revenue  and  that  only.  8.  That  while  we  accord  to  the  railway  companies 

Bttoind,  That  this  convention  earnestly  recom-  of  this  State  the  fullest  measure  of  property  rights, 

send  to  the  independent  voters  of  the  various  con-  we  also  demand  for  the  people  reasonable  charges 

?ft&nonal  and  legislative  districts  and  counties  of  the  and  rig^d  impartiality  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 

S'^e  to  put  in  nomination  at  an  early  day  and  use  sengers  and  n«ight— such  guarantee  to  be  securea  by 

tb«  beat  eff'orts  to  elect  candidates  who  support  the  sppropriate  State  and  national  legislation, 

pnndples  herein  enunciated.  Kelying  upon  the  foregoing  declaration  of  princi- 

mltei^  That  the  contract  system  practised  in  the  pies  and  ponoy,  and  upon  the  broad,  clear  record  of 

eonstnictlonof  our  public  worlu,  national,  State,  and  the  Bepublican  party  during  its  fifteen  years  of 

Qimlcipa],  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  corruption  State  and  Federal  aoministrationj  we  appeal  once 

Ljid  fraud,  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  andT  me-  more  to  that  silent   yet  conclusive   tribunal,  the 

eunicsl  as  well  as  against  public  interests,  and  such  bsllot-box,  confident  that  the  people  will  indorae 

ijttem  ahould  be  revised  and  reformed.  overwhelmingly  the  action  of  this  representative 

'fitto^Mi,  That  we,  the  Independent  Beform  party  convention. 

win  rapport  of  the  pUtform  and  ticket  of  this  con-  "©Id  on  the  26th  of  August,  and.  after  much 

lotion,  and  we  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of  all  discussion,   agreed  upon  the  following  plat- 

ov  boainess  and  professional  men  to  lend  us  their  form : 

Sit"ni>T°oS^/,:.![^?^^^  1-  The  resumption  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  basis 

toSJ^«  u^  £,«fn^«..^  "^     happmess  depends  ^  currency ;  thS  resumption  of  specie  payments  as 

atirsuooMs  in  business.  soon  as  posiible,  without  disasterto  tihe  business 

roe  State  Convention  of  the  Bepublican  interests  of  the  country,  by  steadily  opposiuff  infia- 

F*rty  assembled  In  Springfield,  June  17th,  and  tion,  and  by  the  payment  of  the  national  indebted- 

ytninated  Thomas   8.    Ridgway   for   State  "^«"S.^«™**^®y  ^^^^®*^"^4/^°'^^l*  i.^^,^^^ 

Wer,  and  William  B.  Powell  for  Super-  nue  p^wsT""*^'         ''''          ^^   ^ 

nrtendent  of  PubHc  Instruction.   The  platfonn  «.  Individual  liberty,  and  opposition  to  sumptuary 

Mopted  was  as  follows :  laws. 
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4.  Bigid  restriction  of  the  frovemmentB,  both 
State  and  national,  to  the  legitimate  domain  of  po* 
Utical  power,  bpr  excluding  therefrom  all  exeoative 
and  legislative  intermeddhng  with  the  affairs  of  so- 
oiety,  whereby  monopolies  are  fostered,  privileged 
classes  aggrandised,  and  individual  freedom  unne- 
cessarily and  oppressively  restrained. 

5.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  extortion  and  uigust  discrimination  by 
chartered  monopolies. 

The  following  additional  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

WherM$^  The  Republican  party  has  Ignored  the 
just  claims  of  our  disabled  soldiers,  and  violated  its 
pledges  repeatedly  made,  whereby  thonsandB  of 
these  noble  wards  of  the  nation  are  compelled  to 
live  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world : 

B$9olved^  That  we  now  demand  that  all  the  pen- 
sions of  our  crippled  soldiers  shall  be  so  increased 
as  to  shield  every  one  of  them  ftom,  daily  want, 
without  compelling  them  to  take  refuge  in  a  ao-callea 
soldiers*  home. 

Btfohed^  That  the  present  ^stem  of  pension  agen- 
cies is  vicious  and  detrimental  to  the  interest  of 
those  it  is  pretending  to  protect,  and  shonld  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Uongress. 

Mr.  Charles  Carroll  was  nominated  for  State 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Etter,  of  the  Fanner's  par- 
ty, tor  Superintendent  of  Instmotion. 

The  election  held  early  in  Kovember  re- 
sulted in  the  ohoice  of  Bidgway  for  Treasurer, 
and  Etter  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrao- 
tion.    The  vote  was  as  follows : 

STATI  TBMASVBBB. 

Thomas  S.  Bldffway  (RepubUcan) 18S,074 

Ohariea  Carroll  (Opposltfoo) 198,169 

Bavid  Gore  (Indepoident  Republican) 76,580 

James  F.  Simpson  (Frohibltioolst) 516 

Total 807,889 

Bidgwars  plarslity 84,806 

■VATB  SUFBUUITWnDSMT  OP  FDBUO  UTSTBDOnOV. 

W.  B.  PoweU  (Republican). 166,064 

8.  M.  Btter  (Independent  RepobUoan  Opposition)  197,490 

Xn.  Potter  (PiohtbUionlst) f.V. 681 

Mrs.  WUlhig. 81 

Total.... 886,176 

Stter*s  plurality 80,906 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  vote  for  State 
Treasurer  is  over  2,000  greater  than  that  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  election  returns  for  1872  were:  For 
President,.  Grant  241,944;  Greeley,  184,988; 
for  Gt)yemor,  Oglesby,  287,774;  Koemer,  197,- 
084.  The  Congressmen  elected  in  1874  were 
as  follows : 

District      I.— Barney  O.  Caulfield Opposition. 

U.— Carter  H.  Harrison " 

•*        m.— C.  B.  Farwell Republican. 

"         IV.-8.  A.  Hurlbnt •* 

"  V.-Horatio  C.  Barchard " 

"         VL— Thomas  J.  Henderson " 

I.        Vn.— Alexander  Campbell Opposition. 

*       Vm.--Oreenbur7  L.  Fort Sepablican. 

"         IX.— Richard  H.  Whiting " 

!I         JE-":?°**'*  0.  Bagley Opposition. 

"         XI.-8cottWike " 

"       xn.— William  M.  Springer " 

"      Xin.—AdlalB.  Stevenson " 

"      XI v.— Joseph  Q.  Cannon Republican. 

*'       XV.-JohnR.S4en Opposition. 

••      XVI.-Wllliam  A.  J.  Sparks ^^  " 

*•    XVII.— William  R.  Mortson »« 

"  XVllL— William  Hartsell »• 

**      XIX.— William  B.  Anderson Republicau. 

The  Legislature  is  daasified  as  follows : 


PABTIM. 

B— H. 

Howt. 

MitBtllAt 

Republicans 

M 
8 

70 
S7 

M 

I>eoK>crats 

80 

Independents 

80 

Total 

61 

158 

KM 

The  election  of  members  of  the  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  was  held  under  the  cumok- 
tive  sjstem  of  yoting,  which  is  a  new  feature 
of  the  constitution  of  1870,  intended  to  secure 
minority  representation.  It  is  provided  m  that 
instrument  that  **  in  all  elections  of  representa- 
tives, as  aforesaid,  each  qualified  voter  maj 
oast  as  many  votes  for  one  candidate  as  there 
are  representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  dis- 
tribute the  same,  or  eanal  parts  thereof,  among 
the  candidates,  as  he  shall  see  fit ;  and  the  can- 
didates highest  in  yotes  shall  be  elected." 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  8tate,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1874,  was  $1,780,972,  being  $329,178 
less  than  on  December  1, 1872.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  semi-annual  reoeipti  from  the  Dlinoia 
Oentral  BaOroad  Oompany,  which  are  set  apart 
by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  public  indebted- 
ness, will  be  sufficient  to  meet  tiie  interest  on 
the  State  Indebtedbiess,  and  to  pay  such  in- 
debtedness as  fast  as  it  becomes  due,  and,  on 
January  1,  1880,  when  all  the  outstanding  ob- 
ligations of  the  State  shall  have  become  par- 
able and  be  paid,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  thfit 
Illinois  Oentral  Railroad  Fund  of  over  $500,000. 
It  is  believed  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  counties,  townships,  cities,  and  towns,  con- 
sisting of  railroad  bonds,  war  bonds,  court- 
house bonds,  and  bonds  issued  for  other  cor- 
porate purposes,  aggregate  the  enormoos  sam 
of  $85,000,000,  compared  to  which  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  State  is  a  mere  trifle. 

The  estimates  for  appropriations  are:  1875, 
$2,920,600 ;  1876,  $2,725,400 ;  1877,  $2,129,- 
700. 

The  following  tables  ^ve  the  aggregates  of 
the  equalized  assessment  of  property  in  the 
State,  for  the  years  1878«fmd  1874 : 


VOR  THE  YKAB  1811. 

l^ersonal  proi>erty 

IfSnds , 

Town  and  citj  lots 

Railroads , 

Capital  stock  of  corpomVns 


ValM. 


Total 

FOR  THK  TSAR  18T4. 

Personal  propeftj......^... 

Lands 

Town  and  city  lots 

Bailroads ; 

Capital  stock  of  ooiporat*ns. 


.  645,179,647 

198.n8.479 
21,808,448 


$1,806,847,965  |1,856,401,81T 


EfnUH-l- 


$«i,163J» 

684.476.681 

88I,M8,1M 

ia,SS8,4:9 

91,89S,44S 


$988,888,688 

688,078,264 

948,751,840 

74,848,891 

ll,719;il6 


Total IMM.821.888  $l,19M5Mfl 


897,907.131 
ll,719,ffll 


The  assessment  of  personal  property,  landsi 
and  town  and  city  lots,  is  hy  Ick^  assessors,  in 
counties,  that  of  railroads  and  capital  stock  oiC 
corporations  by  the  State  Board  of  EquaJizatioiL 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  uie  assessed 
values  of  the  most  important  of  the  enamerate^ 
items  of  personal  property : 
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405 


imc- 

iroac 


BonM... 
Cittle.... 
MolM 


Sbeep.... 
Hog» 


isn. 


Xo. 


SBS,O0S 
^,015,819 

1,002,194 
8,660,198 


TalaiL 


148,856,006 
85,Ti6,899 

6,898,669 
•2,185,598 
ll,9W,'a"" 


i8r4. 


ir& 


898,678 
9,048,887 

107,664 
■  1,036,881 
'8,481,818 


tbIo*. 


$42,640,670 
81,928,874 

64419,784 
1,678,000 
8,979,408 


KUB  nr  ocx«iTAnoF,  bto. 


Wbeftt 

Com 

Oatt 

Meadow 

Otber  field  pnidiicts. 
loclowd  Id  putore.. 

Orchtrd 

Woodknd 


t87t. 


9^008,806 
7,087,040 
1,817;468 
9,178,967 

886,166 
8307*069 

820,709 
6,980,888 


1878. 


8,658,680 
7,888,760 
1,881,698 
2,868,889 

890,104 
4,968,289 

884,067 
6,998,061 


The  total  yalaations  of  property,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation  in  1878  and  1874,  were  largely 
in  excess  of  any  previous  year ;  these  results, 
however,  do  not  represent  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property,  bat  are  attrib- 
nted  in  a  large  measure  to  the  operation  of  a 
new  revenne  law.  The  valuations  retnmed 
for  1878  are  believed  to  be  about  0.66  per 
cent,  of  the  cash  value. 

The  finandal  transactions  of  the  State  during 
the  past  two  years  are  shown  in  the  foUowiiiff 
table.  The  balance  of  Bevenue  Fund  on  hand 
December  1, 1874,  includes  the  7-86  State  tax, 
amounting  to  1480,466.11.  Under  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Oourt  this  sum  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Local  Bond  Interest  Fund. 


jiAias  ovFunDe. 


Dr. 


Bemne  Ifond.  ....... 

State  Debt  Pond. 

Intetest  Fond 

School  Fund 

lUfakoia  Central  Bailroad  ^nd 

niiools  Biver  Improvement  Fond. 

Cknal  Redemption  Fnnd. 

UvkDOWB  MM  Minor  Helre*  Pqnd. . 

DeliDqaent  land  Tax  Food 

Local  Bond  Interest  Fnnd 


Totals 


KAins  or  Towa. 


Cb. 


HeTeme  Fund. ....... 

Sute  Debt  Fond. 

iDieiettFaod 

SdiooJFond 

Illinois  Central  Hallroad  Fund. .. . 
nUaoia  Blver  Improvement  Fund. 

Canal  Bedemptlon  Fnnd 

roknown  ana  Minor  Heirs*  Fnnd. 

Dellnqnent  Land  Tax  Fund 

Local  Bond  Intereat  Food 


Totals. 


InthaBuMurjr 
'     1,  U7t. 


888,7«6  87 
17,865  46 
69,964  00 


4544n8  47 

5,486  S9 

88106 

687,486  07 


$3,060,775  96 


AxBooaU  dUbvMd  fren 
DMmbOT  Itltlt.  to 


$4,846,947  89 

888,776  87 

881,660  64 

8,099.889  66 

691,75146 

154,921  81 

1,748,147  19 

806  98 

9,^^948*67 


111,769,186  79 


DwMmlwr  LISTS,  to 
VvnmUt »,  ISU. 


16,076,999  97 

918,806  06 

9,007,699  88 

897,78196 

188,668  84 

1,988,884  79 

187  84 


$11,884,889  87 


BalaaeM  In  th«  TiMMvy 
■      1, 1874. 


$1,817,369  91 


41,908  78 

906,080  60 

84,447  06 

"6^86785 

881  06 

6tl«99196 


$8496,689  06 


TotaL 


$6,664,807  98 

838,766  87 

981,660  54 

9,070,668  88 

897,781  96 

188,668  84 

1,748,147  19 

6,678  18 

831  06 

9,819,940  66 


$18,886,668  86 


ToUL 


$5,664,807  98 

883,766  87 

981,660  54 

9,070,698  88 

897,781  96 

188,668  84 

1,748,147  19 

6,678  18 

881  06 

9,819,840  66 


$18,885,668  86 


Amoont  on  band  December  1, 1879,  aod  amount  received  to  NoTember  80, 1874.. 
Amonnt  paid  ont  ftom  December  1, 1879,  to  November  80, 1674. 


Total  amonnt  of  all  ftuds  In  the  Treasury,  December  1, 1874. 


$18,885,666  86 
11,760,186  7» 


$9,196,639  06 


During  ita  a4Joumed  session  in  1874  the 
Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  all  school 
officers  from  excluding,  mrectly  or  indirectly, 
ADj  child  from  school  on  account  of  color,  un- 
der penalty  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense ;  and  **  any 
person  who  shall  by  threats,  menace,  or  by  in- 
timidation, prevent  anyoolored  child  entitled 
to  attend  a  public  school  in  this  State  from 
attending  such  school,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  in  any  amount  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  doBars."  The  school-law  was  further 
amended  so  as  to  abolish  the  provisional  teach- 
ers' certificate.  Every  teacher  is  now  required 
to  bold  a  regular  certificate,  either  of  the  first 
Of  second  grade.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  grant,  upon  exam- 
ixuition,  certificates  of  two  grades;  those  of 
the  first  grade  ahaJl  be  valid  for  two  years,  and 


shall  certify  that  the  person  to  which  such 
certificate  is  given  is  qualified  to  teaoh  orthog- 
raphy, reading  in  English,  penmanahip,  arith- 
metic, Engli^  grammar,  modem  geography, 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  we  hifr- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  and  the 
laws  of  health.  Oertiflcates  of  the  second 
grade  shall  be  valid  for  one  year,  and  shall 
certify  that  the  person  to  whom  aach  certificate 
is  gireii  is  quahfied  to  teach  orthography,  read- 
ing in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  modem  geography,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

A  bill  providing  for  compulsory  education 
was  passed  by  the  House,  but  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  The  /condition  of  public  education  in 
the  State,  for  the  two  years  ending  September 
80th,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instraction: 
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No.  children  under  81  jears. 

children  between  6  and 

XI  ▼eArs ••••••••••*•• 

school-dlBtricts ........ 

•chool-honseB 

pabllc  free  Bcbo<>lB 

teacherB  

Sapilfl  enrolled. . ....... 
aye  attendance 

months  school 

public  hin^h-BChoolB.... 
Compenflation  of  county  bu- 

perintendents 

Average  compensation 


tt 


(1 


It 


1878. 


1,890,684 

009«994 

11,861 

11,838 

11,648 

S0,776 

661,800 

48,607,607 

aT.  6.60 

106 

$104,960  66 

1,060  11 


1874. 


4,444,141 

988.878 

11,S86 

11,434 

11,646 

81,129 

671,775 

64,488.467 

6.80 

116 

$63,866  91 

686  04 


BXOKIFTB  VOB  SCHOOL  FUBPOSXS,  1878. 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1, 1873 $1,860,118  85 

Beceivedfrom  State 996,846  78 

interest  on  township  Ainds 499,677  77 

district-school  Uz. 6,664,666  09 

from  all  other  sources 608,666  60 


it 
it 


Total  receipts $9,064,194  08 

Expenditures  for  1873 7,655,868  88 


Balance $1,898,025  71 

BXOKIFTB  rOB  SCHOOL  FUBPOSBS,  1874. 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1, 1818 $1,$96,986  71 

Becelyed  from  State 1,081,970  74 

interest  on  township  ftinds. ....  661,661  88 

distiict-school  tax 6,668,188  91 

ftom  all  other  sources 661,776  16 


Total  receipts $9,998,616  79 

Expenditures  for  1874. 7,866,688  18 


Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1874...  $1,486,834  61 


COST  FBB  SOHOLAB. 


Uf, 


II 


J?ior  tttiUon : 

>on  school-census. 

enroll  ment 

ayerage  daily  attendance . 
Fbr  incidmUal  ixpaues  : 

Upon  school-census 

^^     enrollment 

"     average  dAily  attendance. 
For  tuition  and  indeUntals  : 

Upon  school-census 

^*    enrollment 

'*    average  daily  attendance. 


1878. 

$4  90 

68i 

18  71 

70 

08 

1  88 

660 

780 

14  64 

1874. 


$4  93 

689 

18  09 

67 

98 

164 

660 

788 
18  78 


Seventy-two  per  oent.  of  the  population  of 
sohool  age  were  instmcted  in  tiie  pnblio  sohools. 
A  large  miy'ority  of  these  had  no  other  advan- 
tage of  edacation.  Eleven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  schools  were  kept  open 
at  an  average  of  Q-^  months  per  year.  These 
schools  were  maintained  in  1878  at  a  cost  of 
$7,666,268.82,  and  in  1874  of  $7,866,682.18 :  to- 
tal $16,620,960.60.  Of  this  amount  $2,000,- 
000  were  raised  by  State  tax,  and  $11,822,768 
by  district-school  tax,  making  $18,822,768 — 
over  three  times  the  amount  raised  in  the  same 
time  by  taxation  for  State  purposes. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  public  schools  is 
large ;  yet  the  cost  per  pupil  for  6^  months 
schooling  each  year  avarages  only  $14.14,  or 
$2.11  per  month,  showing  that  the  system  is 
comparatively  cheap.  It  is  the  only  system 
coextensive  with  the  State.  It  opens  the 
school-house  door  to  every  child  of  proper  age, 
regardless  of  race  or  religion ;  and  affords  him 
the  opportunity  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 
resDonsibilities  and  duties  of  the  citizen. 

The  management  of  the  public  institutions 
of  the  State  is  reported  to  have  been  very  satis- 


factory. The  penitentiary  is  self-sustaining 
and  requires  no  appropriations.  The  sooth 
wing  of  the  Northern  Insane  Asylum  at  Elgin 
has  been  completed,  and  will  be  occupied  as 
soon  as  the  Legislature  makes  provision  for 
supporting  the  additional  inmates.  This  wing 
will  accommodate  226  patients.  The  north 
wing  of  the  Southern  Insane  Asylum  at  Anna 
was  opened  December  16, 1873,  with  accom- 
modations for  140  patients.  The  central  build- 
ing will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the 
summer  of  1876.  During  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  a  resolution  of  inquiry  was  p&saed 
by  the  House  calling  for  information  concern- 
ing the  State  institutions.  In  reply  Bev.  Fred- 
erick H.  Wines,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  gave  the  following  interesting 
facts.  The  average  number  of  officers  and  in- 
mates of  the  several  institutions  is : 

Deaf  and  Do  mb  Asjlnm 84  offioen,  801  liunttM. 

BllndAiylnm 17  "  67  " 

Feeble-Minded  Institute 88  *'  86  " 

Soldiera'  Orptaane*  Home 80  *'  808  '' 

BI«ln  Insane  Aaylum 64  ''  190  *' 

Jacksonville  Insane  Asjrlam....  79  **  481 

Normal  University -  "  486  " 

Indnstxial  University —  *'  820  *' 

The  average  number  of  days  the  institntioDS 
are  open  is  267,  and  the  total  number  of  daja 
1,646.    The  number  of  officers  employed  is  331. 

Total  amount  of  appropriations  drawn  daring 
the  year  1873,  by  the  several  institutions,  was 
$710,278.98,  and  the  amount  appropriated,  bnt 
not  drawn,  is  $1,173,781.90. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  various  institu- 
tions, including  the  educational,  medical,  me- 
chanical, domestic,  and  agricultural  depart- 
ments for  the  year  ending  December  1, 1873, 
was  as  follows . 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylnm $38,906 

BUnd  Asylnm 8^ 

Feeble-Minded  Instltnte 8,7S0 

Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home. 11,434 

Elgin  Insane  Asylnm 91,081 

Jacksonville  Insane  Asylum 93,410 

Normal  Uniwrsity 23,900 

Indasttlal  University 84,606 

The  cost,  per  annum,  of  maintaining  each  io- 

mate  of  the  different  institutions,  including  the 

salaries  of  officers,  etc.,  is  as  follows : 

Jacksonville  Insane  Asylnm $1S0  61 

Elffin  Insane  Asylnm 907  43 

Blind  Asylnm 219  58 

Feeble-Mlnded  Institute 199  49 

Deaf  and  Dnmb  Asylnm 901 11 

Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home 1S8  79 

This  amount  is  exclusive  of  building  and  re- 
pairs. 

The  regulation  by  the  State  of  passenger 
and  freight  schedules  on  the  railroads  is  a  topio 
of  general  interest.  Several  suits  brought  by 
the  commissioners  against  raUroad  corpora* 
tions  for  alleged  violation  of  the  law  are  still 
pending.  One  of  these  attracted  much  atten- 
tion during  the  year.  This  was  a  suit  brought 
by  the  State  on  the  6th  of  February  in  the 
Sangamon  Circuit  Court  against  the  Clucagodr 
Alton  Railroad  Company  for  extortion  under 
the  law  regulating  freight  and  fares.  The  snit 
was  continued  to  the  May  term  on  affidavits 
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filed  bj  the  defendants.  Prior  to  the  Ma^  term,    ties  affixed  to  a  yerdlot  of  guilty  of  extortion  or  un- 


enforce the  proyisionsof  the  fonrteenth  amend-  made  to  the  oommiMioDen ;  and  on  some  lines  the 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  l^}^''i^Y!S.l^^^^l^I?T^^^^^^ 

J  /  ^    .r .     «)  /■ 1    i_              '  pared  and  publislied  by  the  commissioDers,  and  on 

.   ul  ^^^  purposes     (commonly  known  as  Jther  lines  the  rates  have  been  materially  Imsened. 

the    £u-klnx     act),  commanding  the  transfer  Greater  ooortesy  and  a  better  spirit  of  acconimoda- 

of  the  suit  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  court,  tion,  on  the  "part  of  railroad  omoials  and  employes, 

At  the  May  term  the  State  court,  after  full  ^'^^  tended  to  create  a  kindlier  feeling  between  the 

amiment  on  the  part  of  each  party,  declined  Producing  classes  imd  the  transportation  lines. 

.it.um^ii«  v«  ULM%,  ^cMv  vx  ^KH>u  patt>j,  u^wiuvu.  Bailroads  have  developed  the   resources  of  the 

to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  writ  of  eertiorarty  Bute,  have  increased  onr  population,  have  added  to 

&iid  the  defendants  refusing  to  appeal  or  other-  our  wealth,  have  brought  sections  of  country  distant 

vise  appear,  except  as  amiei  euricB,  the  cause  f'^m  markets  into  close  proximity  with  the  markets 

iras  tried  and  a  judgment  obtained  in  favor  of  f  the  world,  and  they  are  indispensable  to  the  wel- 

-''     ^-            --    -  £ure  of  our  commercial,  manufaotunng,  and  farmmg 


the  people  for  three  thousand  dollars  and  costs,    interests. 
Sabsequently  the  defendants  obtained  a  writ       Ko  leid 


legislation  should  be  had  to  embarrass  railroad 


*     L*  T         A  i»  x-L     TT  'J.  J  a  /-i.  repairs  and  cost  of  economioal  operation,  and  a  rea- 

At  the  June  term  of  the  United  States  Cir-  sonable  compensation  upon  a  fair  valuation  of  their 

emt  Court  very  full  arguments  were  submitted  property  and  for  the  risk  run. 

br  counsel  for  the  respective  parties,  to  the  fiill  ,  ^^  *!>«  other  hand,  they  should  be  subject  to  leeis- 

kDcb,  consbting  of  Judge  Divid  Davis,  of  the  J^^S.,??^!™!:  n.^'Th^r  *^r^So2LV3l'  StI? 
c„.  n  _r^Ai_  TT^x  jdA*.  •Vt  1  regulations,  to  pay  tneir  proportion  or  taxes,  to  af- 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted  States,  and  Judges  foSi  safe  a^d  reasonable  facilities  in  the  traiporta- 
Dnimmond  and  Treat,  upon  the  proceedings  tion  of  persons  and  property,  to  secure  economy  in 
institated  in  that  court  by  the  writ  of  c&rti-  administration,  to  prohibit  wasteful  expenditures  and 
mri,  and  a  decision  rendered  quashmff  the  oo.rniP'  management,  and  to  prevent  unjust  dis- 
Frit  and  dismissing  the  procee^Sngs.  From  S?XSe«°'  "^^^  ^'"^"O"*^^*  ^' ^^'^^^^'^^^  "^ 
this  decision  the  defendants  have  taken  an  ap-  EnSrtaining  these  views,  I  approve  of  the  rail- 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  road  legislation  of  itik  State,  and  of  the  continuance 
where  it  is  now  pending.  Thus  is  presented  the  of  the  Board  of  Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
momaly  of  the  same  case  pending  in  the  two  »«>«•"»  representing  the  State,  and  standing  between 
courts  at  the  aame  time.      ^       ^  the  people  and  these  mammoth  ooiporations. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1875,        The  Railroad  Oommissioners,  in  pointing  out 

Governor  Beveridge  discusses  at  length  the  the  benefits  to  the  public  from  the  operation  of 

policy  of  the  State  toward  railroads.    He  says :  the  law,  say  that  '*  the  railroad  companies  sel- 

-n.,^  x_^_^         J......  dom  now,  asheretoforetheywere  in  the  constant 

iJ2S.«£L'^;^?rfr^'Sj^J.fSoT?f-  h'Wt  of  doing  u^instlv  discriminate  in  fevor 

r^ssengers  and  f^ighto  on  the  raih-oads  in  this  State,  o^  one  point  on  the  bne  of  their  road  to  the  det- 

tas  been  in  force  about  eif  bteen  months,  and  the  riment  of  another ;  nor  do  they  practise  to 

schedules  prepared  by  the  Kailroad  and  Warehouse  the  same  extent  as  formerly  that  objectionable 

Sfo^ST'  *"tf^'"°^  ""^^^^  ^''''  ^^^  ^^"^  sort  of  favoritism  to  individual  shippers  that 

The  poUcJ  of"  Btete^'SterfSing  with  private  en-  ^^8  been  in  the  past  tiie  cause  of  so  much  com- 

teiprifie,  or  undertaking  to  manage  the  affairs  of  its  piamt,  and  was  douDtiess  the  prmcipal,  il  not 

citizens,  is  oontrovertea.    This  law  makes  no  such  indeed  the  prime,   cause  of  the  enactment. 

interference,  and  undertakes  no  such  management.  While  this  law  has  not  as  yet  accomplished  a 

irn  .If '^  ^  y"^^  ^^'l'*"  by  preventing  extor-  f^jj  reformation  as  to  the  extortion,  we  think 

.ir,n  and  unjust  discnmmation.    Framed  in  accord-  ..  r  i    i i  z a  *v«*  u  i«««  ;«  *  .^^^a 

pee  ^h  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  fol-  »*  ^^7  safely  be  claimed  that  it  has  ma  great 

i^vs  the  prinoiples  of  the  common  law.    It  does  not  measure  put  an  end  to  ni^ust  discnmination. 

<^<clve  any  particular  act  to  be  an  unjust  discrimina-  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  also,  that  several  of 

toa,  but  It  declares  certain  acts  to  he  prima  /acts  the  roads  have  regulated  their  charges  to  cor- 

reasonable  or  extortionate,  but  makes  the  schedules  of  ^'^^  rates  fixed  m  the  schedules  of  the  com- 

P^pared  by  the  commissioners  prima  faeU  evidence  missioners ;  and  that  the  aggregate  charges  of 

J^f  ▼hat  is  a  reasonable  maximum  rate  of  charges,  all  the  roads  in  the  State,  taken  upon  the  same 

ado«8  not  controvert  a  single  principle  of  the  com-  amount  of  business  done,  are  less  than  before 

^t:^  Wurle^n"^  W  ?P  A  te^a^ntt  the  passage  of  the  law  mentioned.    In  the  suits 

tQd  the  question  whether  such  an  act  is  an  unjust  already  named,  instituted  chiefly  for  the  pur- 

^uerimination,  or  such  a  oharee  is  extortionate,  is  to  pose  of  testing  the  questions  in  dispute,  it  will 

»  de^rmined  by  a  oourt  and  jury,  upon  the  facts  be  observed  Siat  in  every  instance  where  the 

^'SS.wv '  *^®  ^^*  •    •  1     <^  ♦!.  1  courts  have  passed  upon  the  question,  the  law 

Appeal  this  act,  and  every  pnnciple  of  the  law  re-  vv        -*'j« 

mwii,  save  that  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  upon  "®lj>®®?  sustained. 

the  plaintiff,  and  there  would  be  no  statutory  penal-        The  Legislature  held  an  acgoomed  Beanon, 
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wluoh  lasted  from  the  earlj  part  of  January 
till  ApriL 

INDIA,  Bbitibh,  a  vast  empire  in  Asia, 
equaling  in  extent  the  continent  of  Eorope 
without  Bnssia.  The  area  of  the  region  in 
which  the  snpremacj  of  England  is  acknowl- 
edged, is  estimated  at  1,658,254  square  milea, 
with  a  population  of  240,000,000.  The  popu- 
lation vanes  in  density  from  700  persons  to 
the  square  mile  in  some  parts  of  Oude  and  the 
lower  provinces  of  Bengal  to  10  in  some  of 
the  hill  districts.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
country  consist  of  independent  native  states, 
whose  ohiefii  aoknowleage  the  supremacy  of 


Great  Britain,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
subject  to  its  controL  British  India  proper 
comprises  the  remaining  three-fifths.  It  vaa 
in  1874  divided,  for  administraliTe  purposes, 
into  nine  provinces,  viz.,  Bengal,  the  NorUi- 
western  Province,  the  Punjab,  Oude,  the  Cen- 
tral Province,  British  Bormah,  Acaam,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay.  Assam,  which  had  been 
ceded  by  Burmah  in  1825,  formed  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant  •Gk)verDor  of 
Bengal  nntU  1874,  when  it  waa  made  a  aepa- 
rate  province.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
nine  administrative  divinons  were,  accordlDg 
to  the  latest  dates,  as  follows : 


FBOVnrOBfL 


Bensal. 

Northwestern  Province. 

Pnnjab 

Onde  

OeDtral  Province 

Brltlth  Bnrmah 


Bombay. 


- 

▲DXIHIBTBATIOK. 

PhrUoM. 

DUtristi. 

198,000 

10 

47 

81,408 

8 

86 

108,748 

10 

8S 

98,980 

4 

18 

84,968 

4 

19 

88,864 

8 

16 

fia,ooo 

1 

11 

189,698 

8 

SI 

1S4,468 

8 

S8 

POPULATION. 


ToteL 


68,794,840 

891 

80,760,066 

878 

17,696,709 

170 

11,290,089 

469 

8,901,519 

07 

9,747,148 

81 

9.996.999 

60 

81,697,879 

996 

16,998,774 

180 

Sqaanldta. 


OAmASM, 


Ml 


Popklks. 


Calcntta... 
AlUthated 
lAhore  ... 
Lncknow.. 
NaKpooL. . 
Bangoon.. 
Goalpara.. 
Madras  ... 
Bombay... 


447,600 


64i,«]6 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of    ports  of  each  one  of  the  nine  provinces  during 
the  revenue,  expenditures,  imports,  and  ex*    the  year  1872-'73 : 
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Bemral 

North weatem  Province. 

Punjab 

Oude 

Central  Province 

BrlUeh  Bnrmah 

Aflsam 

Madras 

Bombay. 


B«T*BUh 


£16,948,000 
6,860,000 
8,606,000 
1,667,000 
1,667,000 
1,886,000 


8,199,000 
9,690,000 


EspaBdltam. 


£5,499,000 

9,064,000 

1,687,000 

697.009 

698,000 

607,000 

6,046^006 
7,891,000 


Importk 


£16,896,000 


1,680,000 

'ijsksiiio 

10,646,600 


£94,619,000 


8,Trr,ooo 

6,M7,66o 
90,567,000 


In  addition  to  these  nine  provinces,  there 
are  the  two  provinces  of  Mysore  and  Berar, 
which  are  governed  on  the  English  system, 
though  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  imperial 
revenue.  Mysore  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  English  in  1884,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mis- 
rule which  prevailed  under  the  late  Mahar^ah, 
and  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  them  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  present  young  prince, 
whose  education  has  been  confided  to  an  Eng- 
lish officer.  The  province  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  chief  commissioner,  who  has  charge  also 
of  the  little  state  of  Oooi^.  Mysore  and  Ooorg 
are  the  principal  coffee-producing  districts  of 
India.  Berar,  which  lies  north  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1858,  in  pay- 
ment of  certain  arrears  due  to  the  British 
Government.  The  province  forms  part  of  the 
charge  of  the  British  Resident  of  Hyderabad. 
The  surplus  of  revenue  over  the  expenses  of 
administration  is  handed  over  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Nizam.  The  area  and  population 
of  Mysore,  Ooorg,  and  Berar,  are  as  follows : 


The  native  states  of  British  India,  though 
not  constituting  a  part  of  the  British  domin- 
ion, are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government.  Their  area  aod 
population  are  as  fbUows : 


NATI7B  BTATBS  XniDBB 

Goremor-General  of  India 

LlentonanlrGovernor  of  BengaL .... 
Lieatenant-QoTemor  of  Kortliwest 

ProTinces 

LlenteDant-Goveraor  of  the  Pnnjab. 
Ohief    Ck>mmisaioDer  of    Central 

Provinces 

OoTemorof  Madras 

GoTomor  of  Boinbuy...... 


Total  native  states 


97,716,«S> 
9,139.6® 

5,066,601 

l,09S.r9 
1.871,(83 
6,568.n0 

4Bmm 


FROVUfCJEflh 


Mfsore. 
Coorg.. 
Berar... 


Popototiaa. 

6,066,418 

1C8.819 

9,881,665 


The  most  important  of  the  native  states  is 
Hyderabad,  with  an  area  of  about  80,000 
square  miles,  a  population  of  about  11,000,000, 
and  an  annual  revenue  of  about  £1,655,000. 
Then  comes  Maharejah  Scindia^s  state  of  6wa- 
lior;  then  Baroda  and  Jeypoor.  The  united 
military  force  of  the  native  states  is  estimated 
at  100,000  men. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  in  British  In- 
dia, m  1872  and  1878,  excluding  the  native 
states  and  Burmah,  was  40,700,  giving  in- 
struction to  1,280,940  scholars,  at  a  cost  of 
£758,887.    Government  schoolB  exist  in  rega- 
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lar  gradation,  from  those  whieh  give  the  hum**  three^eet  gauge  from  Rangoon  to  Tonnghoo, 

blest  elementarj  instniotion  to  the  highest  col-  in  the  Sittang  Valley,  at  their  own  cost^  S  the 

leges,  and  the  ablest  pnpils  of  one  grade  are  Gh)Temment  would  grant  certain  concessions. 

able  to  pass  through  the  other  grades  by  means  The  Government  of  India  replied  that  they  bad 

of  scholarships.    Universities  on  the  model  of  no  intention  of  departing  from  their  determina- 

the  London  University  have  been  established  tion  to  oonstmot  all  further  railways  by  state 

in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.    Each  prov-^  agency,  and  therefore  could  not  entertain  the 

inee  has  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  proposal.    At  the  same  time,  they  added  that 

masters.  the  facts  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  pro- 

The  total  revenue  of  India,  during  the  flnau'-  posed  line  had  established  a  good  case  for  test- 

cial  Tear  ending  March  81,  1878,  reached  the  ing  its  merits,  and  a  survey  would  be  ordered 

sam  of  £50,219,489;  and  the  expenditures  in  the  course  of  the  ensuhig  season,  as  soon  as 

amotmted  to  £4^8,468,817.    The  three  most  officers  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  for  the 

important  sources  of  the  public  revenue  are  construction  of  a  line  on  the  metre-gauge. 

lan<l(m  1872,  £21,848,669);  Balt(£6,166;680};  The  electric  telegraph  connects  all  the  im- 

and  opium  (£8,684,691).    The  heaviest  items  portant  places  in  India.    The  aggregate  lengtii 

amoDgthe  expenditures  are  the  army  (£11,979,-  of  the  telegraph-lines  was  16,102  imles;  total 

S27);  interest  on  permanent  and  floating  debt  receipts,  £151,261 ;  total  expenditures,  £129,- 

(£S,834,764).    The  interest  paid  on  the  Indian  662 ;  the  number  of  offices,  205. 

debt  during  the  year  ending  March  81, 1878,  The  present  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 

amounted  to  £4,671,699,  and  the  total  debt  of  India,  Lord  Thomas  George  Baring  North- 

for  loans  contracted  up  to  that  date  was  £106,-  brodc,  assumed  his  powers  in  May,  1872.'*' 

160,127.    The  regular  estimates  for  1878-74  The  whole  commerce  of  India,  exclusive  of 

place  the  revenue  at  £49,476,000.    The  budget  treasure,  during  1872-'78,  was  worth  £104,* 

estimates  for  1874-'76  calculate  the  revenue  at  485,696,  of  which  the  foreign  trade  represent- 

£4S,984,00O,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  at  ed  £88,488,056,  and  the  coastwise  traae  £20,- 

£50,372,000,  of  which  £2,580,000  are  set  apart  997^640.    There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics 

for  the  relief  of  the  famine.    The  extraordinary  of  the  internal  trade.    The  aggregate  value  of 

expenditures  for  public  worlcs  are  estimated  at  the  merchandise  exported  from  India,  between 

£4,563,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  at  £54,-  1886  and  1^71,  is  estimated  at  £1,012,000,000, 

935,000.    The  surplus,  excluding  the  extraor-  and  of  the  imports,  £588,000,000.    The  ex- 

dioary  and  famine  relief  items,  is  estimated  ports  from  India  to  China,  in  1872-'78,  were 

at  £1,192,000;     The  deficit,  excluding  the  ex-  worth  £12,074,847,  of  which  opium  took  £10,- 

traordinary  expenditure,  is  £1,888,000,  and  629,678. 

inclnding  the  extraordinary  expenditurei,  £5,-  The  famine,  which  was  anticipated  at  the 
9-51,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net  famine  end  of  the  year  1878,  made  itself  felt  at  the 
eipenditure  in  both  years  wiU  be  £6,500,000.  beginning  of  1874.  The  Government  was, 
The  loans  to  be  raised  in  1874~'75  amount  to  however,  prepared,  and  soon  made  energetic 
£8,500,000,  of  which  £6,000,000  will  be  raised  efforts  to  aid  the  sufferers.  At  a  relief  meet- 
bfthe  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  England ;  ing  held  in  January,  at  Calcutta,  the  Viceroy 
i&S70,000  from  Gwalior  and  Indore  for  rail-  declared  that  the  failure  of  the  crops  affected  a 
vavs;  the  remaining  £2,640,000  in  India  or  population  exceeding  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Scgland,  as  may  be  found  convenient.  There  and,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  a  population  ex- 
are  to  be  no  new  taxes  imposed  in  the  flnan-  ceeding  that  of  Ireland  must  suffer  protracted 
cial  year  of  1874-^75.  and  severe  distress.    He  warmly  represented 

According  to  the  budget  of  1874-75,  the  the  people^s  patience  and  the  powerful  claims 

Annj  in  India  consisted  of  6,086  English  offi-  which  their  affliction  gave  on  tneir  rulers,  and 

c^rs,  60,227  British  soldiers,  8,804  volunteers,  urged  that  assistance  should  be  obtained  from 

and  123,474  native  soldiers;    total,   198,591  the  public.    He  thanked  England  for  its  sym- 

men,  with  18,288  horses  and  894  guns.    For  pathy.    Sir  Greorge  Campbell  detailed  the  enf- 

the  performance  of  police  duties  and  frontier  fering  of  the  landless  classes  everywhere.   The 

service  there  is  a  force  of  native  police,  amount-  promised  relief  has  already  done  good ;  there 

ing  to  about  190,000  men,  who  are  mainly  offi-  have  been  no  panics  like  those  in  Orissa,  and 

c«red  by  Europeans.  the  people  trust  to  the  Government    In  some 

On  July  1,-  1874,  the  aggregate  length  of  districts  the  distress  assumed  larger  dimen- 

railroad  lines  opened  for  public  traffic  was  sions  than  had  been  anticipated.     Thus,  in 

5,872  miles,  488  miles  having  been  added  since  Tirhoot,  the  number  of  persons  applying  at  the 

the  commencement  of  1878.    Among  the  new  relief-works  rose  from  20,000  to  100,000  with« 

r&ilwa7B  opened  in  1874  was  one  to  Hyder-  in  ten  days.    The  applicants  were  in  an  ema- 

abad,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Nizam,  ciated  condition,  but  preferred  working  to  en- 

"Hie  Government  of  India,  in  1869,  decided  on  tering  the  poor-houses.    All  belonged  to  the 

carrying  out  ail  the  new  railway  extensions  by  laboring-classes.     Three  or  four  deaths  from 

jQeans  of  direct  agency;  that  is,  without  the  starvation  occurred.    After  the  spring  harvest 

intervention   of  guaranteed   companies.     In  had  been  gathered  in,  a  large  accession  of  la- 

Jane,  1874,  a  proposal  was  made  by  some  pri-  •For  a  biographical  notice  of  Lord  Northbrook, «a« 

^&te  lodrnduah  to  construct  a  railway  on  a  ahkval  Oroi4>p.aDiA  for  1978,  aracie  limia. 
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borers  flocked  to  the  Government  pnblio  works,  objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  are  tbe 
The  totid  namber  thus  employed  on  every  class  rescae  of  the  captives  carried  off  from  Brituh 
of  relief  enterprise  increased  from  750,000  to  territory  by  the  Dafflas,  the  infliction  of  &  mod- 
1,185,448  during  a  fortnight.  Among  these  erate  amonnt  of  correction  on  the  offendiog 
enterprises  were  the  makmg  of  the  rulway  tribe,  and  such  a  display  of  armed  force  as  wiU 
which  is  to  intersect  Northern  Bengal  and  to  suffice  to  deter  them  from  a  repetition  of  the 
connect  Darjeeling  with  the  plains.  They  raids.  Bloodshed  and  pillage  are,  as  £u-  as 
likewise  included  the  Son  Oanal,  the  great  practicable,  to  be  scmpolously  avoided,  unless 
embankments  along  the  Gandak  Biver,  innu-  the  British  demands  are  contnmaciooslyrefiued 
merable  roads,  and  local  irrigation -works,  The  officer  in  command  of  the  force  will  be  in- 
especially  tanks.  The  saltpetre-manufacture  trusted  with  full  discretionary  power  to  adopt 
was  also  used  as  a  relief-work.  Speaking  any  line  of  action  that  may  insure  the  soccer 
generally,  the  special  characteristics  of  the  of  the  expedition.  His  Excellency  partiooUrl^ 
^^  relief-works  "  were  these :  They  consisted  desires  it  to  be  understood  that,  so  long  as  tb«l 
for  the  most  part  of  public  undertakings,  such  main  object  of  the  oampsdgn  is  capable  of  being 
as  roads,  tramways,  a  railway  or  a  canal,  attained  by  milder  measures,  recourse  to  n- 
which  are  of  permanent  utility,  and  which  were  taliatory  acts  should  be  abstained  from.  If  the 
either  in  progress  at  the  commencement  of  tribe  is  disposed  to  pay  on  demand  a  certain 
the  famine  or  would  have  hereafter  been  amountof  fine  which  may  suffice  to  recoup  the 
constructed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  losses  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  to  sorrender 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  relief  system  may  the  captives,  this  will,  in  his  Excellency's  opin-l 
be  described  as  a  system  of  greatly-stimulated  ion,  adequately  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
public  works  concentrated  upon  a  single  year,  case.  The  expedition  is  to  remain  long  enoa^ 
and  executed  at  a  high  rate  of  wages.  Their  to  convmce  the  erring  Dufflas  that  they  are  not 
*' relief  aspect"  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  while  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  attack,  whOe 
it  was  endeavored  to  obtain  a  fair  amount  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  temporarj  oc- 
of  work  from  the  able-bodied  laborers,  that  cupation  will  be  availed  of  to  make  as  corn- 
amount  was  not  exacted  from  all.  Care  was  plete  an  exploration  of  the  country  as  circuro- 
taken  that  the  weakest  and  the  youngest  on  stances  may  permit.  For  this  purpose  a  snr- 
the  works  could  earn  a  livelihood.  In  this  sense  vey-party  will  be  attached  to  the  expedition. 
they  were  strictly  relief-works.  Government  If  the  troops  move  early  in  the  cold  season, 
undertook  to  find  employment  for  the  entire  they  will  probably  be  able  to  return  before  the 
laboring  population  of  Bengal  from  within  a  weather  begins  to  prove  detrimental  to  their ^ 
few  miles  of  Calcutta  to  l£e  Himalayas  and  health.  The  officer  in  command  will  be  in- 
the  Northwestern  Provinces.  In  only  one  di-  vested  with  supreme  authority  in  all  matters 
vision  of  this  great  tract — ^namely,  the  Patna  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  and 
division — the  estimates  formed  by  Sir  Bichard  the  civil  or  political  officers,  together  with  those 
Temple  showed  symptoms  of  being  realized,  of  the  survey-party,  will  be  in  all  respects  sab- 
Sir  bichard  visited  the  division  very  care-  ordinate  to  him.  brigadier-General  Stafford, 
fully  himself^  and  his  forecast  seems  to  have  C.  B.,  will  command  the  expedition, 
been  an  accurate  one.  The  returns  of  char-  The  Government  sternly  warned  the  Gnic- 
itable  relief  were  equally  encouraging.  The  owar  of  Baroda  to  reform  the  abuses  pointed 
system  pursued  embraced  every  man,  woman,  out  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry.  The  warn* 
or  child,  who  was  unable,  either  from  caste  ing  concluded  by  stating  that  if  great  improre- 
prejudices,  from  physical  debility,  or  from  any  ment  were  not  manifest  by  the  end  of  1875  the 
other  cause,  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  official  Guicowar  would  be  deposed  in  the  interest  of 
narrative  gives  the  fullest  details  as  to  the  his  people,  and  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
means  employed  for  searching  out  every  case  the  empire.  The  effect  on  other  native  states, 
of  distress,  and  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  it  was  hoped,  would  be  wholesome.  In  ser- 
was  relieved.  The  amount  of  food  given  to  eral  of  them  abuses  are  becoming  intolerable. 
each  person  was  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  greater  INDIANA.  The  assessed  value  of  the  t^x- 
than  the  amount  deemed  sufficient  in  the  Oris-  able  property  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  1874, 
sa  famine,  and  in  many  coses  exceeding  the  was  $954,857,475,  an  increase  of  more  than 
quantity  which  the  poorest  class  manages  to  $300,000,000  since  1872,  due  in  part,  however, 
go  through  life  upon.  to  a  higher  standard  of  valuation.  The  assess- 
The  aggregate  number  of  the  persons  who  at  ment  of  railroad  property  was  rabed  from 
any  time  during  the  famine  months  had  re-  $11,000,000,  in  1872,  to  nearly  $40,000,000. 
oeived  relief  from  the  Government  is  estimated  There  was  in  the  State  Treasury,  on  the  Ut  of 
at  about  8,000,000.  In  October  the  famine  March,  1873,  $169,633.90;  the  receipts  from 
was  declared  to  be  at  an  end.  In  September  a  that  date  to  October  1,  1878,  the  close  of  tbe 
resolution  was  issued  by  the  Viceroy  in  Coun-  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $488,191.14 ;  tbe  re- 
oil  announcing  that  a  Duffla  campaign  on  a  oeipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1, 
small  scale  has  become  absolutely  unavoidable,  1874,  were  $893,091.97.  There  was  raised 
and  that  the  commander-in-chief  is  to  arrange  by  temporary  loans,  during  the  same  period. 
all  the  details  for  moving  up  troops  early  in  $200,000  at  8  per  cent.,  payable  March  11 
December  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.    The  1875 ;  $310,000  at  7  per  cent,  payable  April 
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15,  1876 ;  and  $200,000  at  8  per  cent,  payable  is  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  Normal 

December  1,  1876.     Besides  this,  $68,584.69  School  at  Terre  Haute.    The  total  receipts  of 

v&s  received  on  acconnt  of  benevolent  insti-  the  institution  for  two  years  amounted  to 

tadoQs,  including  earnings  of  the  inmates  and  $29,706.85 ;  expenditnres,  $39,136.88.    There 

payments  from  individuals  and  counties.    Aside  were  enrolled  during  the  year  804  different  stu- 

from  thia  latter  sum,  the  total  revenue  was  dents;  and  during  the  past  two  years  187  males 

$3,410,917.01.    The  payments  from  the  Treas-  and  214  females  have  eiyoyed  the  advantages 

nry  during  this  same  period  for  revenue  refund-  of  the  school. 

ed,  for  ordinary  expenditures,  and  for  the  be-  During  the  two  coUegiate  years  from  June 
nevolent  institutions,  amounted  to  $1,544,-  28,  1872,  to  June  28,  1874,  the  revenues  of  the 
S16.43.  The  object  of  the  temporary  loans  State  University  amounted  to  $109,800.46,  of 
was  chiefly  to  provide  funds  for  redeeming  which  $90,500  was  appropriated  from  the  State 
191  old  bonds  issued  prior  to  1841,  as  required  Treasury.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
bv  act  of  the  Legislature  of  December  12,  ance  in  1874  was  871,  of  whom  108  were  con- 
1S72.  Ninety-seven  of  these  bonds  have  been  nected  with  the  medical  school,  120  were  pur- 
surrendered  and  paid,  amounting  to  $495,-  suing  the  preparatory  and  select  oourse,  and 
487.30.  The  surplus  remaining  in  the  Treas-  146  were  in  the  literary  and  law  departments, 
ory  on  the  31st  of  October  was  $244,203.78.  The  college  for  education  in  "  branches  re- 
Tbe  State  debt  is  $1,172,755.12,  consisting  lated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts," 
of—  for  which  the  grant  of  land-scrip  was  made 

Fire  per  cent,  certlfleatas,  sute  stock |S6,460  90  by  Congress  in  1862,  was  opened  on  the  16th 

^«JS''  ®"^^^P«'^"*-  certmcates.  State       ^^^^  of  September,  near  Lafayette,  where  suitable 

Wtr.k>Mbonds,'iizMrcentVdM                iso'.ooo  00  buildings  have  been  provided.    It  is  called 

Tempoiary  loftB  niMe  under  Act  of  March  *<  Pardue  University,"  on  aocount  of  a  large 

mhX^^u,  .^ .  !*.'.?  ^!'!Z  ."'.!'!!*.???    910,000  00  donation  made  to  the  coUege  by  John  Pardue, 

2Cio«tT-ro«r  old  brads' reqnlRd 'to                    '  Esq.    The  permanent  fund  derived  from  the 

bjOic  Act  or  December  IS,  iar» 94,000  00  gale  of  hind-scrip  and  the  investment  of  the 

Total $1,17J,756  13  proceeds  now  amounts  to  $856,502.92.    Forty- 

,  „  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  six  students  were  admitted  at  the  opening  of 
Besides  this,  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  ^he  institution. 
Khool-fund  to  the  amount  of  $3,904,783.22,  xhe  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  near  Knights- 
represented  by  five  non-negotiable  bonds.  The  town,  contained  290  children  on  the  3l8t  of 
entire  school-fond  is  as  follows :  October,  who  are  provided  for  and  educated 
L  Tbe  amount  wbich  the  State  owes  it.  and  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  ex- 
^^^  ^^S^^^t^S  ?rSra£  P«nditttre  from  the  State  Treasury  on  ito  ao- 

percent $8,904,788  21  count  for  the  year  ending  October  81,  1873, 

Additions  f^flatM  and  other  Bourcea...         07.197  »4  was  $33,977.98 ;  for  the  year  ending  October 

Amount  held  In  the  counties,  and  loaned  oi    lotrA   *or  kaq  ka      tvI  i^.M*^^i^  /x-  *\.^ 

by  the  auditor*  on  mortsaffe  secnrltr  at  81,  1874,  $35,508.56.     The  Institution  for  the 

eieht  per  cent.,  and  for  the  preservation  Blind  had  118  pupils  in  attendance  during  the 

s.  congreasioiiai  township  ftind,  betnf  ihe  that  year  were  $88,235.55,  against  $38,674.29 

6Sr^'  **'  ^*  *****  °'  "**  Bchool-eec-  ^^  ^^^  for  the  year  previous.     The  Institute  for  the 

Isuma'ted  'vaioe'  of  'i8^4fi8*  acres*  of  nneoid    '     *  Beaf  and  Dumb,  at  Indianapolis,  had  354  pupils 

Kiiooi-iaDdB 1084^40  during  the  year,  and  its  expenses  amounted  to 

ToUl  permanent  ftind $8,711,819  00  $68,960  88,  against  $70,584.57  in  1873.     The 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  located  on  a  tract  of 

The  revenue  realized  during  the  year  ending  160  acres  of  land  two  miles  west  of  Indian- 

Kovember  15,  1874,  to  be  used  in  the  support  apolis,  contained  474  patients  on  tlie  31st  of 

of  schools,  was  as  follows :  October,  1873,  and  during  the  year  following 

Interest  on  peimaneot  (tend $407,839  46  573  were  admitted  and  365  discharged.     Of 

K2iS2.Sr;?frS2fe";i<iou:«iinA;^:  '•"SlJS '4  *«ie discharged.  194  were  considered  cared, 

2 45  improved,  and  92  unimproved  and  incura- 

Total...............................  $1,488,697  57  ble.    The  expenditures  for  1873  were  $209,- 

^1h^li:^i<i^^iSMnS^^^^         17i.»9  88  839.47;  for  1874,  $195,702.52     Substantial  im- 

And  tbe  amount  recetved  nom  local  taza-  provements  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  tbe 

I'on ^^^'^  '^^  buildings  during  the  last  two  years. 

Six  tboQsand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dol-  In  the  Northern  State-prison,  on  the  15th  of 

lars  and  four  cents  were  not  distributed,  but  December,  there  were  455  convicts,  an  increase 

remained  in  the  Treasury.   There  was  received  of  85  during  the  year.    During  the  two  years 

and  distributed  during  the  year,  for  the  support  ending  with  that  date  there  was  received  from 

of  schools,  $2,211,328.13.    The  number  of  chil-  the  income  of  the  prison  $123,200.40,  while 

^en  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  the  current  and  ordinary  expenses  were  $104,- 

twenty-one  years,  is  654,364;  enrolled  in  the  034.26.    There  has  been  expended  on  perma- 

schooia,  489,044;  average  attendance,  811,272;  nent  improvements,  during  the  same  period, 

total  namber  of  teachers,  12,655.    By  an  act  $14,060.96,  and  increased  accommodations  are 

of  March,  1878,  $15,000  of  the  school  revenue  now  needed,  as  there  are  but  385  cells  for  the 
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The  ooaventton  was  oompoeed  of  about  600  The  following  resolations  are  appended  to 

delegates,  representing  every  county 'in  the  these  declarations,  and   complete   the  plat* 

State.     A  resolution  was  adopted  afflnming  form: 

the  name  of  |*  Independent  "for  the  party  to  Setoksd,  That  we  are  In  favor  of  the  offloe  seeking 

le  organized,  ^*as  an  expression  of  the  senti*  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office;  that  we  wlfi 

neat  and  purposes ''  of  the  delegates,  and  in  endeavor  to  seleot  men  to  iiU  the  various  oifloea  who 

order  to  "  command  due  tvcognition."    There  "®  honest  and  oapable,  without  re^d  to  former  po- 

vaa  considerable  discussion  and  some  division  '^Jf!?*i  opiniona;  that  we  detest  bnberv,  corruption. 

wi»  vx/E».u<»avm«  uxc^uooavu  ouxa.  Dvuaj  »«t»«v/u  ^^^  fraud,  itt  obtaiDinff  votcB,  oithcr  by  the  uae  or 

•f  geutiment  as  to  the  expediency  of  forming  a  money  or  whiskey,  and  will  nit  support  any  man  for 

Dolitical  organization,  which  led  to  the  with*  office  known  to  be  guilty  of  the  same ;  and  that  we 

orawal  of  several  delegations,  including  those  are  opposed  to  soUoiting  an^r  man  to  fill  the  same 

from  the  fourth,  eighth,  and  ninth  oongres-  office  lor  more  than  one  term  m  suooesaion,  from  the 

nonal  districts.    FinallT  a  platform  was  adopt-  »    i   v^SI°:                      ..    ,        a       *u 

J       r^       .     ^    *««^  wiMowvi.  *^  "  «w  wuvri/«-  £4tolv4d.  That  wc  uuoompromismffly  condemn  the 

ed  and  nonunations  for  State  otncers  made,  practice  of  our  public  officers  in  receiving  free  passes 

After  a  long  preamble,  setting  forth  the  gen-  from  railroad  managers. 

eral  principles  of  the  organization  and  deolar-  Btfolvedy  That  wo  denounce  the  action  of  our  last 

ing  that  "  onr  government  is  wholly  perverted  J-egisUture,  and  representativas  in  Congresa  and  the 

fc«r«  ;«•<.  *»«A   A«^,ww^    ^w^A  ♦•!.«  »^ii»^A    ««««».>«  Senate,  for  the  increase  of  taxes,  fees,  and  salaries, 

from  Its  true  design,  and  the  sacred  names  ^^  we  will  use  all  honorable  means  ii  our  power  to 

democraoy  ana  repnblioanism  are  the  synonyms  reduce  the  taxes,  fees,  and  salaries  of  all  to  a  reason- 

of  despotiam,*'  the  platform  ennmerates  the  able  basis. 

following  as  tJie  ^^instmmentalities''  by  which  Betolvtd^  That  we  demand  the  reduction  of  all 

th«e  wrong.  ^  Inflicted :  S^^rrttllMptible  tl*^"'"  ™"  " 

1.  Banking  tad  moneyed  monopolies,  by  which.  ^aohedy  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  good 

through  ruinous  rates  of  interest,  the  products  of  government  to  encourage  litigation,  and  that  the  law 

knman  labor  are  eonoentrated  in  the  hands  of  nou-  allowing  10  per  oent.  on  judgments  and  the  collection 

producers.    This  ia  the  great  oentral  source  of  these  of  attorneys'  fees  off  of  defendant  encourages  litiga- 

wroogs,  in  aCkd  through  which  all  other  monopolies  tion,  favors  capital,  and  is  a  souree  of  corruption  and 

exist  and  operate.                                 ,  serves  no  ^ood  end.  therefore  ought  to  be  remedied 

S.  Coaaoiidated  railroads  and  other  ^ansit  monop-  by  appropriate  legislation, 

oiiea,  whereby  all  industries  are  taxed  to  the  last  mul  UnoUecLf  That  the  present  assessment  law  of  real 

they  will  bear,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  and  estate  imposes  unequal  and  uz\just  burdens  on  the 

rtook-jobbers.  producing  class,  and  favors  capital  and  corporate 

S.  llannfiMtnring  monopolies,  whereby  all  small  wealth,  and  we  demand  its  speedy  amendment, 

operators  are  oruahed  out,  and  toe  price  of  labor  and  Jitaotosd,  That  we  demand  a  change  in  our  grand- 

it«  products  are  determined  with  mathematioal  oer*  jui7  system,  that  their  jurisdiction  extend  to  felonies 

tnnty  in  the  interest  of  the  capitalists.  ^'^^J* 

4.  Land  monopolies,  by  which  the  public  domain  Jcetolvsd^  That  no  party  is  worthy  our  confidence 

is  absorbed  by  a  few  eoTporations  and  speoulMors.  who  denies  the  right  of  the  peopie  to  restrict  the 

$.  Commercial  and  ffrain  monopolies,  speculating  abuses  of  the  liquor-traffic* 

sod  enriching  their  bfoated  corporations  on  human  _,            ... 

necessities.  The  candidates  nominated  for  State  officers 

were:  Secretary  of  State,  Noyes  S.  White,  of 

It  ia  ibns  proposed  to  *^ remedy  these  evils  Vigo  County;    Auditor   of  State,  Ebenezer 

•ad  remove  their  results :"  Henderson,  of  Morgan  County;  State  Treas- 

1.  Byabandoningthe  gold-basis  fallacy  and  estab-  ^^r,  Norrls  C.  Bennett,  of  Steuben  County; 

fishing  a  monetary  system  based  on  the  faith  and  re-  Attorney-General,  James  A.  S.  Mitchell,  of 

•ooroes  of  the  nation,  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Elkhart  Oonnty :  Judge  of  the  Snpreme  Court, 

this  Government  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  Horace  P.  Biddle,  of  Cass  County;  Superin- 

le;?itimato  commerce.    To  this  end  the  circulating  x^^j"_l  I^-d  viTrV    i.      ;•        rn    i      ^^«Fo*»f* 

notes  of  the  national  and  State  banks,  as  well  as  afi  tenaont  of  Pubbo  Instruction,  Clarkson  Davis, 

local  currency,  to  be  witiidrawn  from  oircnlation,  and  of  Henry  County. 

s  paper  oorrenoy  issued  by  the  Goveroment.  which  Another  convention  was  held  at  Indianapo- 

ihall  be  a  le^  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  lis  on  the  12th  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of 

S^Sllre^^^'^^lCfltSe  U^wfS  »ot^1tthi  AUing  -ac-mcie.  <m  the  ticket,  some  of  the 

United  States ;  this  currency  or  monev  to  be  inter-  candidates  having  refused  to  run.     Messrs. 

changeable  at  the  pleaanre  of  the  holclers  for  Gov«  Henderson  and  Biddle  were  rejected  for  having 

eroment  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  say  accepted  nominations  for  the  same  offices  from 

3.«D  per  cent, ;  the  Government  creditors  to  have  the  the  Democratic  Convention.    There  were  only 

ron^^^^S^io^O?^^^^^  J^ojit  75  delegates  at  this  convention  and  th^ 

rate  of  infterest  on  the  bonds  and  the  volume  of  the  ncket  nnally  agreed  upon  was:  J.  B.  Stout  for 

emrency,  ao  as  to  eifeot  the  equitable  distribution  of  Secretary  of  State,  T.  Z.  Trnscott  for  Auditor, 

the  pro;inrta  of  labor  between  money  or  non-pro-  K  C.  Bennett  for  Treasurer,  Wm.  A.  Peebles 

'r^viJ^^g^ts^^^^^^^  '^ij^:rt^z'^%'\,^^  t  ^.^^*^^^^' 

with  the  kws  under  which  h  was  originally  oon-  Snperintendent  of  Pubho  Instruction. 

tneted,  gold  where  soeoifically  promised,  but  all  The  Bepublican  State  Convention  was  qeld 

other  forma  of  indebteonese,  including  the  principal  at  Indianapolis  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  nomi- 

of  the  5-ap  bonds,  should  be  discharged  at  the  earUeat  nated  by  acclamation  the  incumbent  State  offi- 

option  of  the  Goyemment  m  the  legal-tender  cur-  f     peftjeotion,  as  foUows :  For  Secretary 

r«ncy  of  the  United  States,  without  fundm^  it  m  ^  « .  V    \t7  ^Tv:  '  «*"**""•'•**'*  ^«v*^i«*j 

long  bmids,  or  in  any  way  increasing  the  gold-pay-  of  State,  W .  F.  Curry ;  for  Auditor,  Joseph  A. 

ing  and  untaxed  obligations  of  the  Government.  Wildmaa ;  for  Treasurer,  John  B.  Glover ;  for 
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Attorney-General,  James  0.  Dennj ;  for  Judge  ty  of  tbe  Gorermnent  wQl  admit,  of  the  peuum  ud 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  Andrew  L.  Osborn.  boimtylaws.                              ^      .  . 

was  premoed  by  an  appeal  to  the  past  history  teot  itself;  that  our  whole  system  of  legiaJation, 

of  the  party,  its  great  aohievements,  and  its  throughout  all  the  hiBtonr  of  our  State,  ha<  asserted 

determination  to  reform  abuses  and  expose  <^d  maintained  this  ri^nt^  and  it  cannot  dov  U 

ftnd  nnniflh  frftiid  And  onrrnntinn      Thftii  fol-  surrendered  without  yielding  up  that  fundameLti 

ana  pumsn  traua  wia  corruption,     inenioi-  principle  of  American  GoverSnent  which  pkces  tit 

lows  the  foUowmg  declaration  of  pnnciples ;  Jower  of  passing  laws  in  the  hands  of  a  miyoriry. 

The  Republicans  of  Indiana,  therefore,  assembled  Therefore  we  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  » 

in  Bute  Convention,  do  hereby  declare—  "wiU  ^ve  a  majonty  of  the  people  the  nght  to  d«P 

1.  Their  unchangeable  determination  to  adhere  to  termme  for  themselves,  in  their  reepectiTe  tovni, 

all  the  fondamental  principles  of  the  BcpubUoan  tpwnahips,  or  wards,  whether  the  ssle  of  intoxic»tinj 

party  in  so  far  as  thetuture  condition  of  the  country  hquors,  for  use  as  a  beverage,  shall  be  pemiM 

shall  require  their  enforcement.    As  the  Union  re-  therein,  and  such  as  will  hold  the  vender  responsi- 

mains  unbroken,  and  the  people  of  all  sections  are  ble  for  all  damages  reeul^g  ftom  such  sales, 

again  bound  together  as  brethren  by  a  common  des-  ^-  ^^  fiavor  the  enactment  of  a  law  limitiiigthe 

tmy  and  under  a  common  flag,  we  favor  such  meas-  power  of  township  trustees,  county  oommisMonm, 

ures  as  shall  develop  the  material  resources  of  every  aiid  mumapal  authorities,  to  assess  taxes  and  lo- 

portion  of  it,  to  secure  to  alL  of  every  class  and  con-  crease  township,  county,  and  municipal  indebted- 

dition,  full  protection  in  all  just  rights  of  person  and  ucbs. 

property,  to  remove  all  acerbities  of  the  past,  and  to  ®»  Inasmuch  as  great  abuses  nave  fsrowa  upsDoer 

perpetuate  the  nation  as  the  model  republic  of  the  o^  present  system  of  fees  and  salaries,  we  AmaA 

world.  Buch  Icffialation  as  will  so  reduce  snd  reintl>t«  ^ 

8.  We  recognize  that  as  the  true  policy  of  govern-  fees  andsalariea  as  will  allow  uo  more  than  t  ftii 

ment  which  shall  harmonize  all  the  diversified  inter-  and  just  compensation  for  services  rendered, 

ests  and  pursuits  necesaarily  existinflf  in  a  country  ••  We  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  oar 


are  in  favor  of  giving  precedence  to  those  measures  niay  be  educated  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  tod 
which  shijl  recognue  agricultural  and  mechanical  thereby  become  better  able  to  perpetuate  our  popo- 
pursuits  as  entitled  to  the  amplest  protection  and  Iw  institutions ;  and  whosoever  shall  seek  to  rtnke 
fhllest  development:  of  putting  a  stop  to  lar^e  it  down,  or  impair  itauseftdnesa,  will  meet  our  ceiM- 
grants  of  the  public  domain  to  railroad  corporations,  less  and  unrelenting  opposition, 
and  reserving  it  for  settlement  and  cultivation ;  or  10.  We  have  entire  confidence  m  the  mtegnty  tnd 
imptoving  tlie  navigation  of  our  ^reat  inland  rivers ;  honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  onr 
of  seeming  cheap  transportation  and  profitable  Senators  and  Bepublioan  Representatives  in  Con- 
markets  for  the  producU  of  agricultural  and  manu-  g^O"*  ^^^  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  the  seal  with 
faoturing  labor ;  of  encouraffinff  such  manufactures  which  they  have  represented  the  principles  of  th« 
aa  shall  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  in  the  Bepublican  party  during  the  present  session  of 
neighborhood  of  each  other,  and  thus  to  esteblish  Congress;  and  the  Bepublicans  of  Indiana  view 
mutual  relations  between  them  and  those  engaged  in  ""^^h  especial  jpride  and^^arty  'P^J^yal^thc  coqbb 
commerce  and  transpo  '^ "  *  -  —  •- 
the  relations  between 
each  may  receive  a Jua 

profits ;  and  of  hofding  those  *in  the  possession  of  xhe  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 

??Xrw:^'\W.Su^^^^^^^  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  15th  of  July.  Gcye«or 

pie  of  varied  pursuits  may  be  united  together  in  the  Thomas  A.  Uenancks  was  chosen  coairman, 

common  purpose  of  preserving  the  honor  of  the  na-  and  made  an  extended  speech,  in  which  be 

tion  and  developing  the  immense  resources  of  every  criticised  the  course  of  the  Republican  psrtv, 

section  of  the  Union,  and  of  advancing  the  social  and  ^^^j  advocated  a  return  to  specie  payment^  and 

mutiud  prosperity  of  all  lU  industrial  4md  laboring  theadoptionoftheUcenses^temf^ntrcllirg 

8.  Wo  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  on  the  ques-  the  traffic  in  intozioating  liquors.    The  plat- 

tion  of  finance  as  shall  make  national  banking  free,  form  arraigns  the  Federal  Administration  for 

and  shall  furnish  the  country  with  such  an  addi-  overthrowing  the  ffovemment  of  the  State  of 

tional  amount  of  currencyas  may  be  necessary  to  Louisiana,  and  preventing  the  officers  elected 

meet  the  wants  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and    ^'•^'""■""'•i  •**^i#4o»w«wi«e  i«*v  v^ 

commercUl  interests  of  ti^e  country,  to  be  distrib-  ^7  the  people  from  takmg  the  positionsto  which 

uted  between  the  sections  according  to  the  population  they  were  chosen ;  for  corruptmg  the  soofees 

of  each,  aa  is  consistent  with  the  credit  and  honor  ofpublicjostioe,  by  squandering  money  to  sid  its 

of  the  nation,  and  wiU  prevent  the  possibUity  of  p^rty ;  for  farming  out  the  revenues  to  corrupt 

capitalists  and  combinations  of  capital  oontrolling  .„  j  'r.««.«:^>»;^i,o^  «,««  .  <x»  .iTv«%^««i44n«»  ^nimt 

thS  currency  of  the  country.            ^                      ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^?^ ^^^^,  V^^  !'^l^J^^^^ 

4.  We  are  in  favor  of  such  a  revision  of  ourpatent-  ^^^  ^  o^ce  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  for 

rights  laws  as  shall  destroy  the  oppressive  monopoly  recklessly  squandering  the  money,  resoorces, 

incidental  to  the  present  system,  and  shall  regulate  and  public  domain  of  the  people,  and  corrupt- 

and  control  the  manufacture,  use.  and  sale  of  patent-  {.0'  thA  nivil  iiPrviAA  nf  tha  AAnntrv     The  Ke- 

right  artidea  for  the  behefit  alite  of  the  inventor,  !fAi;^!„^irJff  JT^^^^^^ 

consumer,  and  manufacturer.  pubhcan  party  is  declared  to  be  responsible  lor 

6.  That  the  Bepublican  party  continues  to  express  these  acts  of  the  Administrsction,  and  for  tne 

its  gratitude  to  the  aoldiers  and  sailors  of  the  re-  ^*  OrMit-Mobilier  frauds,  the  enormous  increase 

public  for  the  patriotism,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice  of  salaries,  and  the  Banborn  contracts.'^   A  de- 

S'5.rJ^S«t'Jl®5»SItlhri«^^^^^^  maad  is  then  made  for  "s  strict  construction 

of  tne  country  dunng  the  late  civil  war,  and  it  will  ^  a«      n       .«.   ^>  _     ^j    ^^^   ^-^^-.j— «•*..  a 

especially  recognize  tiie  services  of  the  enlisted  men  <>^  ,^®  Constitution  and  its  amendmenti,  » 

by  favoiuig  extension  from  time  to  time,  as  the  abili-  tanfir  for  revenue,^'  and  a  redaction  ot  salsnea. 
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A  list  of  seventeen  resolntions  was  appended  ber,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Demo- 

to  the  preamble  containing  these  matters.  The  cratio  candidates. .  The  total  vote  for  Secretary 

following  resolntions  relate  to  national  finances:  of  State  was  847,066,  of  which  Neff  received 

1.  Tiurt  we  are  in  fiiTor  of  the  redemption  of  the  ^^^?}^i '  £"''^'  ^^*'?^^  i  ^^  ^^^'  ^^.'^^.? ' 

fivo-twenty  bonds  in  greenbaoks,  according  to  the  while  2,297  were  scattenng.    Neff 's  migonty 

hv  under  which  they  were  iBsaed.  over  Ourry  was  17,252 ;  Biddle^s  majority  over 

i  We  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Osborn,  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 

Mirch,  1869,  which  wromed  to  oonstrae  the  law  bo  25,465.  Democratic  members  of  Congress  were 

Tw:^^  fev'o^oW're'^^^^^^^  elected  in  the  first^ second,  third, /oSrth,  fifth, 

banking  law,  and  the  substitation  of  greenbacks  for  seventh,  tenth,  and  twelfth  districts,  and  Be- 

tiie  national-bank  eurreney.  publican  members  in  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth, 

i.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  return  to  specie  payment  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  districts.    The  Legis- 

j8^n  aa  the  business  interests  of  the  country  will  ^^^^  ^^  jg^g  ^^^^^^  ^^  23  Democrats,  22  Re- 

5.  We  are  in  fkvor  of  such  legislation  from  time  to  publicans,  and  6  Independents  in  the  Senate, 
timets  wiU  adjust  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  the  and  60  Democrats,  82  Bepublioans,  and  8  In- 
eo3imercial  and  industrial  wants  of  the  country.  dependents  in  the  Honse ;  making  the  Demo- 

The  sixth  resolution  was  as  foUows :  o^'^tio  m^ority  20  in  the  Honse,  and  16  on  a 

6.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  liberal  system  of  education  •'  *  «««„««*i^«  „««  t,«i^  «+  t«;i:«««^^i:-  «« 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  ^^^«°^^^^S^$*^°  T^  ^®^^  **  Indianapolis  on 
ohildren  of  Indiana,  but  we  are  opposed  to  the  mixt-  the  25th  of  November,  tor  the  purpose  of  form- 
ore  of  the  black  and  white  races  in  our  public  ing  a  new  party.  There  were  about  thirty 
leiiools  or  other  educational  institutions.  persons  present   from  various   parts  of  the 

The  seventh  condemns  the  civil-rights  bill ;  State,  and  after  some  discussion  the  foUow- 

Ibe  eighth  pronounces  the  "  Baxter  "  temper-  ^^  ^as  put  forth  as  a  "  basis  upon  which  to 

ancd  law  a  failure,  and  demands  a  license  act ;  0*^1  •  preliminary  national  convention,"  to 

the  ninth  demands  legislation  upon  the  subject  for™  a  "  new  political  organization  " : 

of  railroads  and    other    corporations  which  1*  U  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  establish  a 

"  will  effectaally  secure  the  industrial  and  pro-  monetary  system  based  upon  the  faith  and  resources 

d^ing  intereato  of  the  caantir  «gainBt*'all  ^Vv^eJoT ^C'^d  JS^,2S'tolL'e  taTnroA;^^^^ 

forms  of  corporate  monopoly  and  extortion  ;  mate  business.   To  this  end,  the  circulating  notes  of 

the  tenth  favors  retrenchment,  economy,  and  all  national  and  State  banks,  as  well  as  all  local  cur- 

the  reduction  of  taxes;  the  eleventh  denounces  rency,  should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 


aaa  tno  mcrease  at  tne  same  time  oi  *•  tne  vaiu-  legal  tender  In  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  pri- 

ition  of  property  almost  50  per  cent ; "  the  vate,  duties  on  imports  included ;  Uus  money  to  be 

twelfth  calls  for  a  restriction  of  county  com-  interchangeable,  at  the  option  of  the  holders,  with 

miaaoners  and  town  trustees  in  the  matter  of  fo«i»J«rod  Qovemment  bonds  bearing  a  rate  of  in- 

u«;««  *              ji     -    4i       •  J  ui.  ;i            av  terest  not  exceeding  8.66  per  cent,  per  annum. 

eTpog  Uxes  and  creating  indebtedness :  the  g.  The  interest  on  the^^present  public  debt,  and 

thirteenth  denounces  "  the  practices  of  officers  that  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  same  which  is, 

using  public  money  as  their  own ;  "  the  four-  by  the  express  terms  of  the  law  creating  it,  payable 

te^Jth  opposes  grants  of  land  or  loans  of  pub-  '^  ^^^i  **"dl  be  so  paid, 

lie  credit  to  aid  railroads  or  other  corporations.  The   committee  reporting  this   *' basis  of 

The  remaining  resolntions  were  as  follows :     '  union  ^'  recommended  a  national  convention 

15.  That  in  the  formation  of  associations  for  mu-  ^  b©  ^eld  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  of 

toalprotectbn  and  improvement  we  recognize  an  ef-  March,  1875,  "to  perfect  a  national  platform 

fort  apon  the  part  of  the  industrial  classes  to  ameli-  and  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  holding  a 

^srSoatld'''^^'*'''  and  heartily  extend  to  them  national  independent  convention  to  nominate 

16!>£a  wVm  i"n^£vor  of  the  abolition  of  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President; 

office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  ft^d  all  who  mliy  indorse  the  foregoing  basis 

f9p«al  of  the  law  requiring  an  appraisement  of  real  of  union  shall  be  cordially  invited  to  partici- 

MUte  every  two  years,  and  in  favor  of  the  restora-  pate."    The  "  basis  of  union  and  the  recom- 

Tt^  w™t^':-^M  remembrance  the  ..c  '"^ndations  "  were  im.mimOT.8ly  adopted. 

nttcesmade  and  the  services  rendered  by  the  gal-  ^  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme 

hat  ioldiers  of  the  late  war  in  defense  of  the  Union,  Court  of  the  State,  in  November,  affirming  the 

tt<i  we  demand  as  an  act  of  justice  that  the  bounties  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  May  18,  1869, 

dlTl^n'u""''^,?^??''^''^^^^?*^^,'*^^^*^**'^'  which  provides  that  white  and  colored  chU- 

drtn  BhaU  be  equalued  by  proper  le^slation.  ^^^^  j/^l^^  g^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^p^^ 

The  nominations  of  the  convention  were  as  schools.     Tlie  case   originated  in  Lawrence 

follows:  For  Secretary  of  State,  John  E.Neff;  Township,  Marion  County,   where   a  school 

for  Auditor,  Ebenezer  Henderson ;  for  Treas-  trustee  had  refused  admission  to  the  schools 

nrer,  Bei^amin  C.  Shaw ;  for  Attorney-Gen-  attended  by  white  ohildren  of  three  colored 

^  Clarence  A.  Bnskirk ;  for  Superintendent  orphans.     The   guardian   of  these   children 

of  Public  Instruction,  James  H.  Smart;  for  brought  suit  in  the  County  Court  to  compel 

Jadge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Horace  P.  Biddle.  the  trustee  to  admit  them,  and  it  was  decided 

The  election  occurred  on  the  18th  of  Goto-  in  his  favor.    The  case  was  then  carried  to 
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the  Supreme  Court  for  review,  where  the  de-  the  19th  of  March.  About  two  weeks  wer« 
oislon  wafl  reversed.  A  long  and  exhaustive  spent  bj  the  House  of  Representatives  in  an 
opinion  was  pronounced  hj  Judge  Buskirk,  in  attempt  to  elect  a  Speaker,  there  being  an  ex- 
which  the  constitutional  bea^ngs  of  the  case  actly  equal  division  between  the  suppotersof 
were  discussed.  Regarding  the  limitations  im-  J.  H.  Gear^he  candidate  of  the  Republicans, 
posed  upon  the  powers  of  the  State  by  the  and  J.  W.  Dixon,  the  candidate  of  ^e  Anti- 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments  of  the  Monopolists.  About  140  ballots  were  taken 
Federal  Constitution,  the  court  said :  witheut  any  material  variation  in  the  vote,  bet 

1.  The  State  oaxmot  in  the  future,  while  a  member  finally  some  of  the  supporters  of  Dixon  gave 
of  the  Federal  Union,  change  her  oonstitution  bo  as  way  and  Gear  was  elected.  Scarcely  any  im- 
to  create  or  eatobliah  alaveiy  or  involuntary  servi-  portant  legislation  was  effected  during  the  se^ 
tude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  onmeB  whereof  the  Jj  The  subject  that  absorbed  the  largest 
party  shall  have  been  connoted— thus  protecting  the  i  j"^""^"^"  «.f.v  •!««*«»«  ^^^  A«fcc^4 
new  olasa  of  citiiens,  I.  e.,  negroes  and  mulattoes,  share  of  attention  waa  that  of  the  regulation 
from  beinff  again  reduced  to  slavery.  of  railroad  transportation.    Early  in  the  f«e- 

2.  The  State  cannot  deny  to  nor  deprive  a  dtizen  sion  the  following  resolution  was  referred  to 
of  the  United  States,  i.  e. ,  an v  negro  or  mnlattp,  of  the  Committee  on  Raikoads  in  the  Senate : 
those   national   nffhts,  privileges,  or  immunities, 

which  belong  to  mm  as  such  citiaen.  JRMohei^  That  the  Bulroad  Committee  be  re- 

8.  The  State  most  reco^ize  as  its  citixen  any  citi-  quested  to  report  a  bill  or  bills,  if  they  deem  proper, 

sen  of  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  any  negro  or  mulatto,  as  soon  as  possible,  upon  the  following  subjects : 

who  is  or  becomes  a  bona-Jide  resident  therein.  1.  Begulating  and  providing  for  a  reasonable  mai- 

4.  The  State  must  give  to  such,  i.  e.,  to  such  negro  imum  rate  of  freights  and  passengei^ara  on  and  over 

or  mulatto,  who  is  or  who  becomes  a  h^na-Jide  resi«  the  railroads  of  this  State. 

dent  tberein,  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  immu-  8.  Prohibiting  railroad  companies  doinfr  bnsiiiesi 

nities,  secured  by  her  constitution  and  laws  to  her  in  this  State  from  hereafter  buying  or  holding  acr 

other,  i.  e.,  to  her  white  citizens,  more  real  estate  than  is  necessary  to  oany  on  the 

.    n         J »        ^.,       tf^i.xi.x>^      ^1  legitimate  business  of  railroading  therein,  and  to 

And  speaking  or  the  effect  of  the  fourteenth  prohibit  the  consolidation  of  panOlel  or  oompetis; 

amendment  upon  the  rights  of  the  negroes,  the  lines  of  railway  in  this  Stote,  and  to  prevent  tie 

court  said :  issuing  of  any  stock  or  bonds  by  anv  railwar  eom- 

liseoun 
office! 
es  of  t 

25^.mfJl'.^''«ili«"?n  ^^^^  Zifi  ^irj?^"t^Atl^l  "  4^  And  friwbkingJ^sliiSdSmp^^^ 

and  equally  opja  to  all,  which  didT  not  provide  for  j^        -^^    ^     y%f  ^  ^    „  ^y  ^^^^ »  ^yj. 

the  education  of  the  colored  children  of  the  State.   It  iZL  ;„  «^ili„„  ^ 

by  color  and  race,  and  provide  for  their  education  in  i"^"i""^v  "*  ui^^timuoib. 


separate  schools,  or  whether  they  must  attend  the  These  subjects  were  under  consideration  a 

same  school,  without  reference  to  race  or  color.    In  jarge  share  of  the  time  during  the  session,  and 

our  opinion  the  clasamcation  of  scholars  on  the  basis  «  „«»:^*„  ^c  v:ii«  «,^»^  ^^««!w5i  ««^  Ar.\^^4'^^A  v^f 

of  race  or  color,  and  their  education  in  separate  f  vanety  of  bills  were  offered  and  debated,  bet 

schools,  involve  questions  of  domestic  policy  which  the  only  act  passed  was  one   ^'to  establish 

are  within  the  lei^lative  discretion  and  control,  and  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the 

do  not  amount  to  an  exclusion  of  either  class.    In  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  on  the 

^^ro'^^clL^JLAt^^^^^^^  f^^^^\  r^ro^t*  f  ^  state."    This  fixes 

in  another  dass,  and  requiring  these  classes  to  be  "»«  maximum  rate  for  passenger-fare  at  three 

taught  separately,  provision  being  made  for  their  cents  a  mile,  and  provides  that  the  Executive 

education  in  the  same  branches,  acoordinff  to  age.  Council  shaU,  previous  to  the  4th  day  of  July 

capacity,  or  advancement,  with  capable  teachers,  and  fn  ©aoh  year,  classify  the  severid  roads  of  the 

IL'^® /*}'''''  of  their  j^ro-reKasfiare  in  the  school  gj^     ^he  classification  to  be  based  on  the  re- 
revenue,  does  not  amount  to  a  denial  of  equal  priv-  "•'"*^^>  "^^  v*«*wuai-«uiw*x  w  w*^  fc/«»%/^*    ^ 
ileges  to  either,  nor  conflict  with  the  open  charioter  PO^ta  of  eaminga  of  roads  made  by  their  respec- 
of  the  system  required  by  the  constituuon.  ti  ve  officers.    A  schedule  of  rates  for  the  trans- 
The  conclusion  is  as  follows :  portation  of  freight  is  provided  for  each  class 

We  are  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  <^^  'j^^^S'  P/.^'T'^/'^.  ^®  ""^ ''^"  ^*^  "I!" 
May  18, 1869,  is  constitutional,  and  that,  while  it  re-  roads  located  in  the  State  are  required  to  be 
mains  in  force,  colored  children  are  not  entitled  to  made  during  the  month  of  January,  1875,  and 
admission  into  the  common  schools  which  are  pro-  each  succeeding  January  thereafter ;  but  for 
vided  for  the  education  of  the  white  children.  ^^  purposes  of  classification  for  the  year  end- 
Judge  Osbom,  the  only  Republican  on  the  ing  July  8,  18T5,  it  is  provided  that  the  '*  re- 
bench,  entered  a  qualified  dissent  from  the  ports  from  the  railroad  corporations  of  this 
views  of  the  court,  without  going  into  any  State  for  the  year  1873,  made  pursuant  to  tlie 
discussion  of  the  subject.  provisions  of  section  1,280  of  the  Code,*'  shall 
IOWA.  The  biennial  session  of  the  Legisla-  be  used.  It  so  happens  that  section  1,260  of 
ture  of  Iowa  began  at  Des  Moines  the  11th  of  the  Code  provides  no  penalty  for  failure  to 
January,  and  came  to  a  final  adjournment  on  make  reports,  the  only  remedy  being  that  any 
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stockholder  of  tbe  companies  may  bring  a  oivil  State,  $46,000  for  the  State  TJniversitj,  $28,- 
suit  to  compel  the  officers  to  make  the  report.  500  for  the  Agrionltaral  College,  |42,000  for 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  four  of  the  companies  the  College  for  the  Blind,  $25,000  for  the  Re- 
aetoAlly  made  any  report  for  the  year  1873,  form  School,  $24,698.98  for  the  Penitentiary  at 
and  there  was  no  basis  for  the  required  classi-  Anamosa,  $16,000  for  the  Institution  for  the 
fic&tion,  so  that  the  new  law  was  yirtaally  Deaf  and  Dumb,  $8,700  for  the  Hospital  for 
withoat  effect  during  this  year.  With  regard  the  Insane  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  $7,800  for 
to  the  general  requirements  of  the  law,  Hugh  the  Port  Madison  Penitentiary. 
Riddle,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Bock  There  was  an  investigation  ordered  and  car- 
Maud  Kaiiroad,  wrote  thus  to  Governor  Car-  ried  on  during  the  session,  by  a  special  com- 
penter :  ^*  While  this  company  denies  the  jus-  mittee,  into  certain  charges  of  irregularity  in 
tice  and  constitutionality  of  the  railroad  act,  it  the  management  of  the  Agriculture  College, 
is  dispoaed  to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  actual  but  it  failed  to  establish  any  thing.  Among  the 
experiment  before  assailing  it  in  the  courts,  joint  resolutions  adopted  was  one  requesting 
Scbedales  have  been  arranged  in  conformity  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  of  the  State 
rich  its  provisions  for  the  transportation  of  in  Congress  **  to  use  their  influence  to  amend 
persons  and  property  between  points  in  the  the  Constitution  so  as  to  elect  United  States 
State  of  Iowa.  The  officers  of  the  company,  Senators  by  a  vote  of  the  people ; "  one  re- 
hoire?er,  are  trustees  charged  with  the  man-  qesting  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
agement  of  the  property  of  its  stockholders  in  Congress  '^  to  submit  to  the  sever^  State 
sach  manner  as  to  secure  the  revenue  neces-  Le^slatures,  for  their  ratification,  an  amend- 
sarf  for  the  payment  of  its  operating  expenses,  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
a  reasonable  dividend  npon  the  stock  and  in-  providing  *'  that  no  Congress  shaJl  increase 
terest  upon  its  bonds.  While  engaging  in  the  the  compensation  of  its  members ; "  one  ask- 
ezperiment  of  operating  upon  that  portion  ing  members  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to 
of  the  road  in  Iowa,  in  accordance  with  the  prevent  the  granting  of  anymore  lands  to  cor- 
fchedoles  named  in  the  act,  it  is  their  duty  to  porations  or  railroad  companies;  and  one  me- 
80  adjost  rates  applicable  to  inter-Sttfte  com-  morializing  Congress  for  an  increase  of  cur- 
meroe  as  to  secure  from  the  entire  business  of  rency. 

the  company  a  reserve  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  first  State  Convention  of  the  year  was 

Inflexible  schedules  have  uniformly  been  found  held  at  Des  Moines  on  the  20th  of  January  by 

impracticable,  and  we  say  frankly  that  we  do  the  State  Temperance  Association.    It  made 

ftot  believe  that  the  operation  of  this  road  in  no  political  nominations,  but  adopted  a  series 

eonformity  with  this  (me  will  accord  with  the  of  resolutions,  among  them  the  following : 

principles  that  govern  commerce,  or  that  the  ^   «,.  .                :•  ^     ^ 

resnlt  will  be  satisfactory  to  either  the  owners  ^  ^'  B*L^®  .'^«^*i??S®°?*'5  ^  ^^^^ 

- .,        .,       «..«w.»v^wv*/  wv  vivuvt  liu^  vwi*«*o  u^y^j  ^^  onme:  and  that  the  venders  of  alcohollo 

of  the  railway  or  to  the  people  of  the  State,  beverages,  ond  the  owners  of  premises  occnpied  by 

It  23  hoped,  however,  that  some  practicable  them,  should  be  held  to  be  legally  aooessorv  to  and 

l^ood  will  result  from  submitting  the  act  to  the  responsible  for  the  iigury  ana  ormie  oomnutted  by 

test  of  actual  experience.    It  may  contribute  ^'^^"il?*?- ,       i      .        j  ^  •    ^  i    •  t  ^        ^ 

methingtowari'.eitherconflrmiiior  dUpel-  ioyVStilSS  °^^  rtSS/STl^h'X^yt 

ling  the  new  theories  m  regard  to  transporta-  drinking  purposes,  is  its  absolute  suppression :  we 

tion,  and  bringing  about  a  better  understand-  therefore  urge  the  friends  of  temperance  througnout 

ing  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  the  State  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  absolute  prohibl- 

relations  existing  between  the  owners  of  road  gjn^^^  ^^X^'e^^^and  ^^^ 

property  and  the  public.    If  an  actual  experi-  oJ^^y^i  Assemb^  now  in  sessionto  inStruot  our 

Qoent  shall  demonstrate  that  the  continual  ob-  Senators  and  request  our  Bepresentatives  in  Con- 

^rvance  of  these  schedules  will  not  result  in  gress  to  &vor  the  application  of  such  jprohibition  to 

total  or  partial  confiscation,  it  may  not  be  tiie  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Temtories. 

aeceasary  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the  valid-  ±  ?^*  J""  «J*^  ~*,^"  ^"^^^  ^sembly  to  in- 

v.   yr.  ^  iw  *»i^  o*»j  4UOOUVU  no  vx,  «uy  tcmiv*  stTuot  6ur  Senators  and  request  our  Bepresentatives 

itf  of  tbe  act    Such  observances  must  involve  in  congress  to  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting 

(he  permanent  surrender  of  the  revenues  to  henceforth  the  importation  of  all  alcoholic  beverages 

irhich  the  company  is  entitled  from  the  opera-  trom  foreign  oountries. 

tion  of  its  lines.    A  different  poUcy  will  be  ,  «•  That  we  further  ask  our  General  Assembly  to 

ki^Ar^f/k^i  «UT»  ♦•!.-.  «4«-,  ^fi  <,»^»^»i/.  o««T,  -A«.  instruct  our  Senators  and  request  our  Bepresenta- 

^opted,  with  the  view  of  securing  such  rev-  ^^^^  5^  Congress  to  urge  that  provision  be  made  for 

snue.  ana  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  act  as  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  conoem- 

I  valid  law  will  be  resisted  in  the  proper  tri-  ing  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liqours  as  a  beverage, 

bonals.  ^'  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  on  the  legislative. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  General  As-  criminal,  scientiflo,  economical,  and  other  aspects  of 

^mbly  '4oSnted  to  ^^^                         prin-  ^^^¥^2t':^e'tv1?  rncta^^^^^^^^^    our  pros- 

:ipal  Items  being  $82,500  for  the  pay  of  mem-  ent  prohibitory  law  as  will  provide  for  allowing  at 

&ers,  $84,000  for  interest  on  the  State  debt,  leastone-halfofthe  fines  imposed  for  violation  there- 

1125,000  for  the  new  OapitoL  $93,000  for  the  of  ^  he  paid  to  the  prosecuting  witness. 

m  for  tiie  rehef  of  sufferers  by  the  grasshop-  of  the  property  of  non-resident  owners  where  such 

per  tamme  m  the  northwestern  part  of  the  nnlsanoes  are  maintained,  shouldbe  made  criminally 
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liable  to  the  same  extent  ae  the  venden  of  intoxicat-  In  the  exerciae  of  their  inherent  aovereijpitj.  to  otv- 

ing  liquoFB ;  and  that  the  occupation  of  premiaea  for  rect  these  accumulations  of  evil,  and  bnng  tee  Qot- 

the  unlawful  sale  of  intoxicating  li(^uors  should  he  ernment  hack  to  its  ancient  landmarks  of  patriotum 

made  to  rabe  a  conclusive  presumption  of  the  own-  and  economy. 

er's  knowledge  of  and  consent  to  such  unlawful  use.  4.  That  the  futh  and  credit  of  the  nation  moA  be 

_,              ^.         .  ^.            :].     1         ^     .       .  maintained  inviolate;  that  the  public  deht,  of  what- 

The  practice  of  the  medical  profession  in  over  kind,  should  be  paid  in  strict  accordance  with 

prescribing  alcohol  for  the  sick  was  also  depre-  the  law  under  which  it  was  contracted ;  thst  an  over- 

cated,  and  the  Legislature  was  called  upon  to  issue  of  paper-money  being  at  variance  with  the  prin- 

provide  for  an  Inebriate  Asylum  in  the  State.  %'P^^  «/*  ??l'"^t?°'5'''*^  policy^he  circulating  me^ 

*^  rp.              ^.       x^  xv^  T>l^«ui:«««  ^^<^^  A^  dium  should  be  based  upon  ita  redemption  m  ipec» 

The  opposition  to  the  Republican  party  in  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  pracUcal^y,  and  its  convertifihT 

Iowa  IS  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Anti-  into  a  specie  equlTalent  at  the  will  of  the  holder; 

Monopoly  party.     It  held  its  8tate  Convention  and  that,  subject  to  these  restrictions,  it  is  the  duty 

at  Des  Moines  on  the  24th  of  June.     The  can-  of  Congress  to  so  provide,  by  appropriate  legialatioiL 

didates  nominated  for  the  State  offices  to  be  **?«*  ^^«  volume  of  our  Government  currency  skJ 

Si  I  J       iivuiAUBww  *v»   w««  .^i«v»  v*«wv»  «v  Mw  ^j.  ^jj  tinjgg  te  adequate  to  the  general  busmess  and 

filled  were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Da-  convenience  of  the  country,  and  be  equitably  dii- 

vid  Morgan,   of  Mahaska  County;    Auditor,  tributed  among  the  several  States. 

J.  M.  King,  of  Dubuque  County ;   Treasurer,  5.  That  tarrnis  and  all  other  modes  of  tazstioo 

J.  M.  Barnes,  of  Des  Moines  County :  Attor-  *'^oM  be  imposed  upon  the  bwis  of  revenue  alone, 


of  Polk  County  :    Supreme  Court  Reporter,  and  that  taxation  to  an  extent  neceasarv  to  the  accn- 

J.  M.  Weart,  of  Buchanan  County ;   Register  mulation  of  a  surplus  revenue  in  the  Treasuiy  sTib- 

of  Land-Office,  R.  H.  Roadearmel.  J«c^  the  people  to  needless  burdens,  and  afford* 

T-k^  <vvii^«:l«.  *.i«.«.«^«»   «.—  ^A^*.4-^Ji    «A^r.«  a  temptation  to  extravagance  and  offlcial  corraptioD. 

Ihe  following  platform  was  adopted  after  ^  rf^^^  nulroads  and  all  other  corporation  for 

some    discussion    on  the   lourtn,   tenth,   and  pecunianr  profit  should  be  rendeied  subservient  to 

twelfth  resolutions :  the  pubuc  good;  that  we  demand  such  eonatitv- 

Beiohid,  That  we,  the  dele«ted  representatives  *j^,°»f^  '^.^  "^rjfftZnTl^'wSl  "Jf?nM.^anv  «S 

of  the  people  of  Iowa,  favorabfe  to  the  organization  }^^^  f  ^J?.  »,^^  nationaT,  as  will  effectually  «cuw 

of  an  independent  politicid  party.  Uying  aside  past  the  indusTrial  and  producmg  interests  of  the  countiy 

pi  J-.  Th^^t  n^lf  ^vJiL^eS?rwort^^^^^  "?^hai  while  demanding  that  nulroads  be  snbj^ 

S  sWd  be  Shtld.  ^ich  doJs  nyL^rwS  £  nowl  to  legislative  control,  we  shall  discountenance  any 

ew  from  the  ^nsem  rf  the  ifov^rSed  •  thit  bv  e^o  JL  «°^o"  *>«»  *»»"  ^^^^^^  calculated  to  retard  the  prob- 
ers from  tne  consent  of  tne  go  vemea  ^^tnat  ^7^^  ress  of  railroad  enterprises,  or  work  iiy  ustice  to  tho» 

lA  fioAiiJ»/i  trt  ill  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  commerce  and  civilization. 

Sr  nr  nii^tv .  8.  That  the  limitation  of  the  presidency  to  cce 

Dies  is  cMentlai  term,  and  the  election  of  President  and  Vice.Pit>i- 

^hr^roStlSyTf^i'ro^ublS;^^                       and  ^ent,  and  United  States  Senators,  by  direct  poj^l" 

that  to  thS  end  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  ill  its  T^te,  and  a  thorough  refom  of  our  c^vil  seni«^ 

amendments,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  union  J^  ^"^  v«**  f*P*^y  and  fidelity  be  m«de  the  e«en- 

of  the  States  must  ind  shall  be  preserved.  *i«?  qualifications  for  election  and  appomtnient  t^ 

2.  That  the  mamtenance  invioYate  of  the  rights  of  f^^^i  "«  proposed  reforms  which  meet  our  hearty 

the  States,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  each  State  indorsement.     _          ,        ,              ,._     ._    . ., 

to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  ?•  T^»*  ^^.1®°S°^.  V'S}  J"  "^""^l^^Z^rt 

according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  indis-  Patent  laws  of  the  United  States  as  shall  destroy  the 

pensablTto  that  bahiice  of  power  on  whicA  the  per-  monopoly  now  eijojed  by  the  manufacturera  of  agn- 

fectlon  and  endurance  of  our  own  political  fabric  *^^'i?TSv*'!lv**^^®^^™Pi  vv°!L^"5**'^  -^ 

depend  ;  and  that  we  denounce  as  Tcriminal  ex-  ,,^^'  That  the  personal  libertv  and  JociiQ  nghterf 

cess  of  institutional  power  the  policy  of  President  *^®  «'?"?»  "^^^i"^'*,  ^«  abridged  or  controM 

Grant»s  Administratioi  in  fostenng  the  enormities  ^7  legislative  enacbnent  except  in  so  far  «  maj  toe 

perpetrated  in  certain  States  of  the  Union;  in  arbi-  necessaiytopromptcthe  peace  and  welfare  of  aocim. 

trai?ly  interfering  with  their  local  affairs;  in  sustain-  }}:   That  folding  in  grateful  r^membnince  the 

ing  therein  the  Ssurpations  and  lawlees  conduct  of  "oldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  our  l>«ttle^  *^f  J^ 

-i/i J  . .L*!-  _  J — . „.^__.i. ,  ._  whose  heroism  the  Union  was  preserved,  we  insist 


rights ;  oppressive  laws  enacted ;  burdensome  taxa-  -,        .,  -     .*  ij        .      *v<i  ♦^ 

tionimpoliid;  an  immense  and  fictitious  indebtedness  ^o™  the  unappropriated  domain  of  tfieoountTT 

createdrresultmg  m  the  degradation  of  those  States  .  ^ J-  J^»*  ^?  ^^^^f  hereafter  to  be  l™own  aa  the 

and  the  general  Snpoverishment  of  their  people.  Anti-Monopoly  ^rty  of  Iowa,  and,  recogmiing  the 

8.  That  the  conduct  of  the  present  AdnSniStration  Individ?*!  conscience  of  the  voter  as  PBn^nj^^  j^ 

in  its  bold  defiance  of  pubKc  sentiment  and  disre-  *^?  "^"^^  '''*t^'*^'  "5'^  *^^*  °^^"-*  wl?tt 

gard  of  the  common  gSod ;  In  its  prodigality  and  ^^^^.tf  ^^o™  this  declaration  of  principles  andthc 

wasteful  extravagance ;  in  the  innumerable  frauds  o^^^didates  nominated  by  thia  convention  may  com- 

peri>etrated  under  its  authority ;  in  its  disgraceful  °*®"d  themselves  as  worthy, 
partiality  for  and  reward  of  unworthy  favorites ;  in        The  Republican  State  Convention  was  hew 

its  reckless  and  unstable  financial  policy;  and  in  its  at  Des  Moines  on  the  1st  of  July.    The  fol- 

iS1'^^vttrr^^:!3'wr/,^?^L2L'tl^^^^^^^  lowing  ticket  w«  nominated :  8ecret«7of 

a  parallel  in  our  national  history ;  and  the  highest  8^t?»  ^^^^^  T.  Yonng,  of  Monroe  Coonty, 

considerations  of  duty  require  the  American  people,  Auditor  of  State,  B.  R.  Sherman,  of  Bestoo 
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Coantjr ;  Treasnrer  of  State,  William  Ohristy,  8.  That,  while  inventors  ehoiild  be  protected  in 

of  Clark  County :  Register  of  the  State  Land-  tf^elr  just  rights  of  property  in  their  inventions,  we 

Office,  David  Secor,  of  Winnebago  County:  ^«™f"<i  such  modifications  of  our  patent  laws  as 

^/Iu^.«,  ^c>«tu  i^cwi,  vx     ti  xuuwa5v  ^^^^*'j  ^  ghall  render  the  same  more  fair  and  equitable  to 

Attoraey-Qeneral,   M.  E.  Cutts,  of  Mahaska  consumers. 

Coanty;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  E.  J.  9.  That  the  faith  of  the  Reoublican  party  is 

Holmes,  of  Jaokson  County ;  Reporter  of  the  pledged  to  promote  the  best  good  of  the  civil  ser- 

Supreme   Court,   John   S.   Runnell,   of   Polk  yloeof  the  country,  and  that  we,  as  Republicans  of 

fUr.«*«^      tua  #Vviir^«r;«..  <rvi«4^«r>«»«  «r«a  ^w^^^i  lows,  dcmattd  that  ouly  houcst  and  capable  men  be 

CoQntj.    The  following  platform  was  unani-  ^^^^^  ^^  appointed  to  office,  and  that  we  commend 

mousiy  adopted  without  debate :  the  position  of  the  party  in  instituting  investigations 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Eepublican  party  ^.   corruption   in   office,   sparing   therein  neither 

of  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  convention  assembled,  do  ,P'*S,P^'^  "*.®*'    ,            ,            ,     .             ,      .  . 

adopt  the  following  platform  of  principles :  ,}^'  That  since  the  people  may  be  intrusted  with 

J&Krfwrf  .•  1.  That  as  the  policy  of  the  Bepublioan  •^  questions  of  governmental  reform,  we  favor  the 

pirty  ia  relation  to  finance  has  afforded  the  people  ^«*  submission  to  the  people  of  the  question  of 

Qot  only  a  safe,  sound,  and  popular  currency,  of  »n»euding  the  constitution  so  as  to  extend  the  nghts 

equal  and  uniform  worth  in  every  portion  of  our  SJ  "^^"^^  <«  women,  pursuant  to  the  action  oFthe 

common  country,  but  has  likewise  greatly  improved  ^i"«enth  General  Assembly. 

^lf">K  ""^'A.  ""^^^  S  ^""T  '^^  "r^"^'  V"  The  State  election  occurred  on  the  13th  of 

pomt  with  pnde  to  Its  record  and  accomplishments    n^i^^u^^ a i*»j   3-  *i  ^     i.  s         i?  *t; 

m  thU  regiffd.    And  while  waflirming  the  policy  S^^rJ »    ^^  TMulted  in  the  choice   of  the 

aQQoaaoea  by  the  party  in  the  national  conventions  Republican    candidates.      The  total  vote  for 

of  im  and  1872.  and  triumphantly  mdorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was  166,808,  of  which  Jo- 

peopU  at  the  polls—a  policy  which,  while  oontnbut-  giah  T.  Young  received  107,243  and  David 

"l^'^°.SlitS:^>^»:S^"Sr^S*Am^-  Morgan  79  060  making  Young's  m^ority28,- 

people,  we  favor  such  legislation  as  ahall  make  na-  ^°^'     ^^®  otate  omcers  were  elected  for  two 

tioQAl  banking  free  to  all,  underjust  and  equal  Uiws,  years,  except  the  Clerk  and  Reporter  of  the 

based  upon  the  policy  of  specie  resumption  at  such  Supreme  Court,  who  were  elected  for  four 

^*  ^.'' y?u^*^''' r'    *   ?i.™*^?l"f  1'*'^'^*™*^  yearo.     Nine   members   of    Congress    were 

mieresta  of  the  country,  to  the  end  that  the  volume  ^i,--^„   «„  Av11/>«-.  t?;--*.  ^:a4^*:^f    /i«^«««  Mr 

or  currency  may  be  /egukted  by  natural  laws  of  ??^»  "  ^^^Yf-'  ^^^  distnct,  George  W. 

tnde.              *          <»            "  McCrary,  Republican;   second  distnct,  John 

2.  That  we  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  BepuV  Q.   Tufts,  Republican ;    third  district,   L.  L. 

licAnnationalphitformof  1872  in  favor  of  the  pay-  Ainsworth,    Anti-Monopoly ;    fourth  district, 

Jf'^lr^  *^  ^?''®™™!?' "^^ **^!»yww^^iH! °^  *S  Henry  O.  Pratt,   Republican;    fifth  district, 

itsobligationsmaooordance  with  both  the  letter  and  t*«.J1.    117:1-^.,     t>^,.«Iv1:^««      -:w4.k    ^•-*  :  ? 

the  ipifit  of  the  laws  under  which  such  obligations  i^^^ ,  «  V?®"'    Re^blican ;    sixth    district, 

were  issued ;  and  we  declare  that,  in  the  absence  of  jKzekiel  S.  Sampson,  Republican ;  seventh  di»- 

t&7  express  provision  to  the  contrary,  the  obliga-  trict,   John    A.   Easson,   Republican ;    eighth 

rioas  of  the  Government,  when  issued  and  placed  district,  John  W.   McDill,    Republican,    and 

^ISli  ^•.n'J^n.l^tn^^^^^            "'  P''^''^  '  ^"^  ^^  ninth  district,  Addison   6Hver,  Republican. 

vuria'^8  currency,  to  wit,  specie.  r-n-     t      '  ^  ±.                   x     j     m   n       i^i*  ^^ 

s.  That,  unJer  the  fconstitution  of  the  United  The  Legislature  now  stands,  84  Repubhcans, 

St4t«s,  Congress  has  power  to  recrulate  all  *^  com-  6  Democrats,  and  10  Independents,  in  the  Sen- 

merce  among  the  sevexm  States,'*  wnether  carried  on  ate,  and  60  Republicans,  6  Democrats,  48  In- 

brimilroads  or  by  other  means,  and  in  the  exercise  dependents,  and  one  vacancy,  in  the  House: 

L^^toTrS;iife^%'SS^^^^^  ^^SSlfleS:  ilSJ:  Republici^  majority  in  the  ^'enate  18,  in  the 

tiott,  unjust  discrimination,  and  other  wrong  and  un-  House  1,  and  on  a  Joint  ballot  19, 

j(ut  conduct  on  the  part  or  persons  or  corporations  ITALY,   a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe, 

eonged  la  such  commerce ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  King,  Victor  Emmanuel  IL,  born  March  14, 

n^^^°?"*?i'''^"^  P^"^^''  Congress  may andshould  iggQ ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  on 

vatll^Us.  ^'  improvement  of  our  great  natural  ^^  abdication  of  his  father,  March  28,  1849; 

4.  That  the  State  has  the  power,  and  it  is  Its  duty,  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  by  vote  of  an  Italian 

to  provide  bjr  law  for  the  reguUtion  and  cootrol  or  Parliament,  March  17, 1861 ;  married,  April  12, 

nul  w  transportation  within  its  own  limiu,  and  we  1842,  to  the  Archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria : 

i^^  \^^  ^^\^'^  *?^  '*''?i'*^'  P^^f  f  '^'"  w"'  widower  January  20,  1855.— Children  of  the 

purpose  atthe  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  ^.        ^  «^»«»*j   -v,  ^^^^v.     v/«j.uva  vu  v*   i,uj 

*h*n  be  upheld  and  enforced  until  it  shall  be  super-  Km»:  1-  Heir-apparent,  Humbert,  Pnnce  of 

ieded  bj  other  le^slation,  or  held  unconstitutional  Piedmont,  bom  March  14, 1844 ;  married,  April 

V  the  proper  judicial  tribunal.  22,  1868,  to  Princess  Margaretta  of  Genoa; 

^ThiA  we  feel  bound  to  provide  all  appropriate  offspring  of  the  union  is  a  son,  Victor  Em- 

"^^^  S%n,'Sfti;nl  ^f^e1^%"o^',^!l  manuel.  Prince  of  Naples,  born  November  11, 

tbe  enjojment  of  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  1869.     2.  Amaaeo,  Duke  of  Aosta,  oom  May 

CoQstltution  of  the  United  States  and  the  amend-  80,  1845 ;   King  of  Spain  from  December  4, 

mento  thereto.                    ,     .     .     ,        .        ,  1870,  to  February  11,  1878;  married.  May  80, 

G^era^olTtAm'eTiT  SSS^^^^^^  ^®^'^'  ^  Princess  Maria  deUa  Gotema,  bora 

y*ar  meets  ^T^arty^o^en^itionrJmd^^iihowa  August  9,  1847;  offspring  of  the  union,  three 

titat  the  Republican  party,  on  questions  of  retrench-  sons:  £«mmanuel,  Dnce  Of  Apulia,  born  1869; 

J^Trt  and  economy,  is  carrying  out  in  good  faith  its  Victor,  Duke  of  Turin,  born  1870 ;  Louis,  bom 

"v^*^  P^*^  ^  ***®  I^P^**-       .              ^  1878.    8.  Clotilde,  bora  1848,  wife  of  Prince 

c;Jfc,'7h:."D^Sal'S.:^^"4SS'fora:  N«noleonBonap«rte    4MariaPi^boml84r; 

elweion  of  President  and  Vioe-Pmident  by  a  direct  ^»e  o^  ^'°»  -Lo^^  01  Portugal. 

voitf>  of  the  people.  The  ministry  was  at  the  end  of  1874  oom- 
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Soaed  of  the  following  members:  1.  Maroo 
[inghetti,  President  of  the  Oonncil  of  Minis- 
ters, and  Minister  of  Finance ;  bom  at  Bologna, 
September  8,  1818;  captain  in  the  army  of 
Sardinia,  1848-^54 ;  deputy  of  Bologna  to  the 
Italian  Parliament  of  1860;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  1861-'62;  Minister  of  Finance,  1862- 
-'64 ;  appointed  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  July  10, 
1873.  2.  Ruggiero  Bonghi,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  born  at  Naples  in  1828;  appointed 
in  1859  a  professor  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Pavia ; 
in  1865  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  Istituto  di  Studii  Superiori  in 
Florence,  and  member  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Education ;  in  1866  professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Milan;  in  1871  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  of  Rome ;  member  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament since  1860;  appointed  minister,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1874.  8.  Commendator  Visconti-Ve- 
nosta,  Mini;jter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  bom  1828 ; 
Minister  of  Foreign    Affairs,   1866-'67;    ap- 

gointed  again,  December  14, 1869.  4.  Giuseppe 
paventa,  appointed  July  10,  1878.    5.  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Ricotti  Magnani,  Minister  of 


War,  appointed  September  8, 1870.  6.  Rear 
Admiral  Pacoret  di  San-Bon,  Mmister  of  Ma 
rine,  appointed  September  26, 1873.  7.  Gin 
seppe  Finali,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agri 
culture,  appointed  September  28,  1873.  8 
Count  Qeronima  Cantelli,  Minister  of  the  Id 
terior,  appointed  July  10, 1873.  9.  Pietro  Vig 
liani,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  appointed  July  10,  1878. 

The  Italian  Parliament  consists  of  two 
Chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

The  Council  of  State  decides  on  conflicts 
between  administrative  authorities  and  courts, 
and  on  conflicts  between  the  state  and  ito 
creditors.  President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
L.  des  Ambrois  de  Revache,  Minister  of  State, 
and  senator.  President  of  the  Section  of  the 
Interior,  T.  Marchese  Spinola ;  of  the  Section 
of  Justice  and  Worship,  Count  de  Pallieri;  of 
Finances,  J.  Marchese  Malaspina. 

The  financial  accounts  for  the  years  1872  and 

1873,  and  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year 

1874,  were  as  follows,  in  lire  (1  lire  =  19.3 
cents) : 


ESTIMATES. 

Xzpendiiiurm. 

Bacelpts 

Deficit 


ISTl. 


1,877,780,785 
1,108,648,086 


84,S3S,7B0 


187». 


1,866,984,649 
1,286,696,880 


70,886,769 


18T8. 


1,884,618,081 
1,890,785,969 


96,888,768 


1874. 


1,640  J0S,9B 
l,864,l€7,aS 


m7l4,i)W 


The  actual  disbursements  have  of  late  regu- 
larly exceeded  the  estimated  deficits.  In  order 
to  meet  the  alarming  deficits,  the  Government 
in  1864  sold  the  state  railways  for  a  sum  of 
200,000,000  lire ;  in  1867  it  levied  the  sum  of 
600,000,000  lire  on  ecclesiastical  property;  and 
in  1868  made  over  the  state  monopoly  on  to- 
bacco to  a  French  company,  in  consideration 
of  180,000,000  lire ;  the  remainder  was  made 
up  by  loans. 

The  total  debt  of  the  kingdom  amounted  in 
January,  1878,  to  a  nominal  capital  of  9,851,- 
731,566  lire,  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  Rentes,  6  per  cent $6,761,919,608 

8.  Rentes, 8  percent 918,608,800 

&  Perpetual  rents  of  the  Papal  See 64,600,000 

4.  Speclaldebts 1,816,806,866 

6.  HuBcellaneous  debts  (Inclading  unpaid 

interest) 487,816,886 

6.  Floating  debt: 

Bank-notes  in  drcnlation,  December 

81,1878 184,407,100 

Cento  correntes 84,180,000 

Notes  of  National  Bank  which  are 

legal  tenders 860,000,000 

Total $9,851,731,666 

Elementary  education  is  now  made  compul- 
sory, but  the  attendance  at  the  primary  schools 
is  still  far  from  being  satisfactory.  There  were, 
in  1872,  84,218  public,  and  0,167  private  ele- 
mentary schools,  total  43,880 ;  the  number  of 
pupils  was  1,746,467.  Secondary  instruction 
was  given,  in  1870,  in 852  gymnasia (104 royal), 
and  272  technical  schools;  and  for  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  in  142  lyoeums,  89  industrial 
fiohools  and  technical  special  schools.  The 
number  of  universities  was  22,  of  which  17 


were  royal,  4  (Ferrara,  Perugia,  Camerina,  and 
Urbino)  provincial,  and  1  (the  Bapienza  at 
Rome)  papal.  The  number  of  professors  and 
students  at  the  17  royal  universities  was,  in 
1878,  as  follows : 


vmwasmsB. 

ftonMon. 

fitntetiMi 
Htum. 

Boloffna •••• 

66 
73 
66 
66 
46 
66 
61 
69 
80 
88 
46 
80 
86 
«l 
47 
81 
88 

mi 

Naples  .....••.•........••■• 

Padaa 

1,1M 

Palermo • 

806 

Paria..... ........r..T^trt,.*.«.*. 

718 

Piaa 

608 

Rome •. 

684 

Turin 

1,408 

Cai^lart 

88 

Catania. •• 

8SS 

Genoa.. • 

460 

HaceEata • 

115 

Messina 

Itt 

tfodena 

815 

Panna 

8TO 

Sassarl. .• 

74 

Bienna..... .....t..«..T.ti-->.T-..., 

118 

Total 

806 

6,887 

The  theological  faculty  has  been  abolished 
at  all  these  universities.  Bologna,  Catania, 
Genoa,  Messina,  Naples,  Palermo,  Pavia,  Pisa, 
Rome,  Turin,  and  Padua,  have  four  faculties 
each  (law,  medicine  and  surgery,  mathematics 
and  natural  science,  philosophy  and  literatare), 
Oagliari,  Modena,  and  Parma,  three,  and  the 
others  two.  By  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  issued  in  1871,  six  hipb- 
schools — Naples,  Pavia,  Turin,  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence, and  Parma — were  declared  first-class 
universities  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  resaltB  of  the  oensno  as  regards  the  re- 
ligions professions  of  the  hihabitants  had  not 
been  pnblished  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878. 
The  namber  of  Protestants  was  estimated  at 
aboat  40,000,  that  of  Israelites  at  85,000,  that 
of  otiier  creeds  at  6,000. 

According  to  an  official  return,  issued  bj  the 
Italian  Government,  March,  1870,  the  percent- 
age of  anal/abetij  or  totally  illiterate  men  of 
the  age  of  twenty -one,  was  as  follows,  in' pro- 
gressive ratio,  in  the  various  provinces  of  the 
kingdom: 


class  together,  twenty-two  years.  Those  who 
enter  the  second  class  as  the  army  of  reserve, 
have  to  practise  annually  for  forty  days,  and 
are  then  sent  on  illimited  fhrlongh,  bat  can  be 
called  permanently  nnder  arms,  at  the  out- 
break of  a  war.  The  actual  strength  of  the 
army  on  July  4,  1874,  was  as  follows : 


Tkeaa 90.87 

Soodrfo S6.17 

Tufn M.18 

Roraim. »J» 

Bernmo. 88.18 

Ujliom 86.40 

Ocneo 86.00 

Oono 87.88 

Alefundiia. 80.01 

P»Tia 41.04 

Bw«da 41.18 

Pone  Maarldo 48.87 

Crenooa 44J6 

miu 48.08 

BeOno SOM 

Verona 63.64 

fl«M» 6161 

Lnoca 66.84 

Tmiao 66.84 

Plit 60.78 

lUotna MM 

Udine tBM 

BflOio  (BmlliA) 61.84 

F^^B. 88.80 

Veoiee 88M 

?loreiiice 0118 

RoT^ 0100 

GitMeto 60.10 

Xodeaa 08.01 

XanaCiRani 06.07 

BolocDa. 07.08 

Piieeoza. 68.84 

Penafs. 08.80 

Clqnlala 70.48 


Fanna 7D.06 

Sienna 70.91 

Maoemta 71.10 

Campobasso 71.86 

Foggla 71.80 

Salmo 78.85 

Naplea 78.68 

Areaso 76.45 

Leoea 78.07 

Baveona 77.40 

ForU. 77.00 

Ancona 77.71 

SaaearL 77.01 

Pengla 78.19 

BarL 78J!8 

Chleti 78.80 

Syraeiiae 78.01 

Ifeaaina. 79.18 

Teramo 79.00 

Ca^Uari 19.74 

Oaaerta 80.00 

CHUuBsaro 80.04 

Calanieetta 804M 

ATellino 80.65 

Peearo 81.41 

Catania 61.60 

Falenno 81.91 

Remlo(CaUbria)....  88.70 

FoMnaa 88.38 

Benevento 88.86 

AsooUPiceno 88.40 

Ooeensa. 88.90 

TrapanI 88.68 

Giifnitl. 86.88 


ARXT. 

OOMtt. 

Undor  Amu 

Mmm 

Fteloi«h. 

Total 
(War- 

feottagX 

Standtnffanny.... 
AnnjofreaerTe.. 
ProVlnda]  mUitia. 

18.008 

918 

8,686 

908,879 
8,888 

109,018 
146,078 

819,819 

806,061 
148,004 
879^18 

Total 

17,146 

806,007 

018.890 

888,887 

The  navy  consisted  on  January  1,  1874,  of 
the  following  classes  of  vessels : 


KAVT. 

Now 

OOML 

Toot. 

HotM. 

Mtnrof-War: 

Iron-clads 

88 

91 
17 

807 

844 

76 

04,748 
40,801 
16,400 

18,810 
7340 
4,080 

Screw-atcamera 

Wheel-ateamen 

Total  men-of-war 

TrantporU: 

Serew-ataamera.. . . . 
Wheel-f  tcamera. . . . 

01 

11 
8 

087 

ts 

0 

166.600 

17,800 
8,790 

94,700 

8,516 
1,000 

Total  transports 

19 

88 

80,999 

8,600 

Total  nayy. 

80 

606 

117,att 

88,800 

According  to  the  new  law,  on  the  reorgani- 
ation  of  the  army,  which  was  passed  Septem- 
ber 30, 1873,  the  liability  to  military  service  is 
msde  universal,  the  exception  formerly  al- 
lowed being  reduced  to  an  insignificant  num- 
ber. The  annual  contingent  will  be  100,000 
men,  of  whom  from  76,000  to  80,000  will  be 
taken  for  the  first  class,  whose  term  of  senrice 
is  three  years  (for  the  cavalry  five  years).  The 
remainder  enter  the  second  class,  into  which 
the  former  enter  at  the  expiration  of  their  ac- 
tiTe  service.  The  time  of  service  in  the  second 
class  19  nineteen  years;  in  t^e  second  and  first 


The  report  of  the  Italian  Board  of  Customs 
for  1878  shows  a  continued  forward  move- 
ment of  Italian  commerce  in  its  aggregate ;  but 
the  equilibrium  that  had  been  established  in 
the  previous  year  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports, has  oscillated  on  the  side  of  imports. 
The  total  exports  of  Italy  had  decreased  in 
1678  to  the  amount  of  25,000,000  francs,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  the 
total  imports  had  increased  to  the  amount  of 
46,000,000  francs.  The  decrease  of  Italian  ex- 
port in  1878  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
trade  with  France  alone.  While  France  was 
in  a  state  of  war  and  disorder,  there  was  much 
increased  export  of  wine,  cattle,  and  other 
products  from  Italy  to  that  country,  which  has 
fallen  off  as  France  has  returned  to  her  usual 
condition. 

The  commercial  navy  on  January  1,  1878, 
was  composed  as  follows : 


VAVIOATIOK. 


L  Loof  nanrlgaiioQ...... 

1  Pwt  and  eoaat  aorvice. 

1 7tsbfaig-1)oata 

Total 
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10,719  saUing-TesselB,  of  907,800  tona. 
188  steamers  '«    48,678    ''    . 

88  tow-ateamers 

96pttot-boaU.. 

8,669  barks 


VMMb. 


10,846 

8,719 
9,664 


99,111 


1,046,488 

(0 
86,411 


1,071,860 


The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion, in  1878,  was  6,881  kilometres ;  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  telegraph-lines  is  19,887  kilo- 
metres; the  length  of  wires  66,626. 

The  Italian  Parliament,  after  an  adjourn- 
ment of  thirty  days,  reassembled  on  January 
20.  1874.     On  February  8d  Bignor  Kicotera 


questioned  the  Government  respecting  the  dis- 
patches published  in  General  Delia  Marmora's 
Dook.  Signer  Yisoonti-Venosta,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  declined  on  the  part  of  the 
ministiy  all  responsibility  for  the  publication, 
which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  tiie  Govern- 
ment to  prevent    He  added:  *^The  Govern- 
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ment  disapproyes  and  deplores  the  publication  resentatives  of  Germany,  Riiaaia,  Austria,  £ng- 

of  these  doonments,  especially  as  it  famished  land,  and  France,  presented  letters  of  gratola- 

a  pretext  for  making  against  a  friendly  power  tion  from  their  sovereigns^  and  the  embassador 

accusations  which  can  only  be  based  on  a  mis-  of  the  United  States  read  a  telegram  from 

understanding,  inasmuch,  as  they  fall  to  the  President  Grant. 

ground  when  tested  by  the  evidence  of  results.  On  November  8th  the  general  election  for  s 
We  speak  in  these  terms,  because  they  are  the  new  Italian  Parliament  took  place.  Notwith- 
only  terms  consistent  with  truth,  with  the  ami-  standing  the  endeavors  made  by  the  ministrj, 
cable  relations  subsisting  between  our  Govern-  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  elections  wa& 
ment  and  that  of  Germany,  and  with  the  soli-  small,  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  tibe  en- 
darity  of  our  mutual  interests  in  tbe  face  of  rolled  electors  casting  their  votes.  The  Pope 
a  party  which  is  agitating  the  public  mind  had  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops, 
throughout  Europe,  and  whose  conduct  is  es-  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  clergy  and  the 
pecially  caused  and  directed  by  its  hostility  Catholics  should  not  only  abstain  from  voting 
toward  Italy."  Signer  Visconti-Yenosta  fur-  at  tbe  forthcoming  Italian  elections,  bat  also 
ther  said  he  believed  the  published  documents,  from  exerting  their  personal  influence  on  be- 
though  drawn  up  in  a  confidential  form,  must  half  of  any  of  the  candidates.  The  result  was 
be  regarded  as  being  of  a  public  character,  as  follows:  elections  carried  by  the  Bight, 
The  Italian  laws  did  not  contain  sufficient  pro-  281 ;  by  the  Left,  217 ;  total,  498.  There  were 
visions  relative  to  the  publication  of  official  182  new  deputies,  who  formed  more  than  ooe- 
documents,  but  the  Government  at  the  fitting  quarter  of  the  Assembly.  The  nobility  is  rep- 
time  would  propose  legislative  measures  regu-  resented  in  the  new  Parliament  by  eight  princes, 
lating  the  subject,  ^is  statement  was  re-  four  dukes,  ten  marquises,  fifty-three  counts, 
ceived  with  loud  cheers.  Signor  Ohiaves,  who  and  fourteen  barons ;  that  is,  eighty-nine  mem- 
was  a  member  of  the  Delia  Marmora  ministry,  hers,  without  counting  the  untitled  gentry, 
then  addressed  some  observations  to  the  House,  In  the  opposition  there  are  two  pxinces,  three 
but  was  met  by  Signor  Visconti-Venosta,  who  dukes,  and  three  marquises.  Counts  and  bar- 
urged  that  discussions  of  a  retrospective  nature  ons  are  mostJy  supporters  of  Government  There 
were  useless,  considering  the  grand  results  ob-  are  125  lawyers,  and  only  ten  bankers.  Among 
tained  both  by  Germany  and  Italy.  the  financial  men,  some  are  simple  theorists, 

In  February  the  liberal  educational  bill,  like  M.  Sella.  The  army  is  represented  bj 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Minghetti  twenty-two  generals,  or  superior  officers,  and 
ministry,  was  defeated  by  140  against  107  the  navy  by  l^ve  only  There  is  also  a  certain 
votes.  The  bill  was  of  the  most  elaborate  number  of  retired  officers.  The  Garibaldian 
kind,  and  comprised  nearly  fifty  clauses,  pro-  army  is  represented  by  sixteen  of  its  officers, 
viding  for  primary  education  in  every  parish,  who  sit  on  the  benches  of  the  Left  Among 
to  be  introduced  at  once,  with  compulsory  at-  the  elected  are  seventeen  journalists  and  t wen- 
tendance,  and  no  school-fees,  proper  payment  ty-four  professors.  Only  six  of  the  deputies  are 
of  the  staff  of  teachers,  means  for  separate  re-  declared  republicans,  without  countmg  Gen- 
ligious  instruction,  and  complete  inspection,  eral  Garibaldi,  who  at  a  supplementary  elec- 
Fourteen  days  of  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  tion  was  chosen  in  two  electoral  districts  of 
Deputies  were  employed  chiefly  in  discussing  Rome. 

the  proposal  and  the  various  amendments  sug-       Tbe  opening  of  the  Twelfth  Italian  Psrliii- 

gested,  which  were  very  numerous.    But  the  ment  by  tiie  King  took  place  on  November 

conviction  seems  gradually  to  have  come  on  21st.    Victor  Emmanuel  was  received,  both  in 

the  members  that  the  scheme  was  altogether  his  passage  through  the  streets  from  tne  Qniri- 

too  thoroughgoing  and  finished  for  the  present  nal  and  in  the  Chamber,  with  applause  even 

means  of  Italy,  especially  as  regards  the  pecu-  more  enthusiastic  than  usual.    His  Mfyesty,  in 

niary  payments  required  locally,  which  could  delivering  the  speech  from  the  throne,  after 

not  possibly  be  exacted  from  the  poorer  and  cordial  words   of  greeting,  referred  first  to 

ruder  parts  of  the  peninsula.  the  projected  new  penal  code.    He  said:  "I 

On  March  28d,  the  twenty-fifth  anviversary  trust  that  your  discussions  will  produce  a  code 

of  Victor  EmmanuePs  accession  to  the  throne  worthy  of  the  science  and  the  name  of  Italr. 

was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  demonstra-  The  law  of   commercial  juries  will  be  im- 

tions  of  national  joy  ana  enthusiasm.    The  proved  in  the  sense  of  restricting  Government 

King  received  at  Home,  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  action.    The  Government  will  propose  certain 

deputations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  measures  for  the  restoring  of  public  security 

Deputies,  of  the  army,  of  the  universities  and  in  those  provinces  where  it  has  been  gravely 

schools  of  science  and  art,  and  of  the  several  disturbed.    In  receiving  them  you  will  follow 

provinces.    The  King  replied  to  each  of  the  the  example  of  the  nations  most  advanced  in 

addresses,  and  specially  emphasized  that  he  civilization,  and  of  the  Parliaments  most  jed- 

found  a  chief  reason  for  the  successful  comple-  ous  of  the  public  liberties,  which  fall  into  dis- 

tion  of  national  unity  in  the  fact  that  Italy,  credit  with  the  people  if  they  do  not  guarantee 

while  aspiring  to  the  establishment  of  her  own  security  for  person  and  property."    The  other 

independence,  had  never  forgotten  to  respect  important  subjects  which  would  engage  the  at- 

the  independence  of  other  nations.    The  rep-  tention  of  the  Parliament  were  thus  referred 
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into  the  shade  hj  the  insecorit y  of  life  and  under  the  notice  of  the  Italian  Mmister  of  fhe 
property  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  Interior,  who,  while  promising  that  these 
chronic  lawlessness  of  Sicily  showed  some  ex-  complaints  should  receive  due  considenitioo, 
tremelj  acute  symptoms.  In  Palermo,  the  stated  that  a  new  organization  of  the  service 
great  Goyemment  pawnhroking  establishment,  for  the  repression  of  brigandage  was  about  to 
the  Monte  di  Pieta,  was  undermined  by  a  reg-  be  put  into  execution  in  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
nlar  series  of  engineering  operations.  The  by  means  of  a  considerable  development  of  the 
predatory  engineers  were  discovered  and  ar-  military  force,  and  with  unity  of  porpoee  and 
rested.  When  the  day  arrived  for  their  trial,  of  action.  The  state  of  Sicily,  during  the  last 
it  was  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  three  months  of  the  year  may  be  coi\jectared 
streets  that  plans  were  being  concerted  to  ef-  from  the  report,  published  in  the  Military 
feet  a  rescue.  The  fact  was  telegraphed  to  the  Gazette^  of  the  doings  of  the  carabineers.  In 
Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Rome.  A  couple  all  Italy  they  arrested  in  three  months  17,955 
of  hoars  brought  the  reply  that  the  prisoners  persons,  of  whom  628  were  for  murder,  228 
should  be  at  once  embarked  for  Northern  Italy,  attempted  murder,  609  robbery  with  violence, 
and  that  the  trial  would  take  place  in  some  8,025  cutting  and  maiming,  etc.  Of  the  mnr- 
town  of  Piedmont  Indeed,  the  administra-  ders,  160  go  to  the  account  of  Palermo,  or  the 
tion  of  criminal  justice  had  become  hopeless  in  pei^etrators  of  them  were  arrested  by  the 
the  island.  On  the  first  three  days  of  the  last  "  Legion  of  Palermo ; "  and  by  the  same  legion 
Palermo  asnzes,  not  a  single  citizen  summoned  were  arrested  166  persons  guilty  of  graatationey 
to  serve  as  juryman  had  answered  to  the  call —  robbery  with  violence, 
so  completely  were  all  quiet,  respectable  citi-  General  Garibaldi  having  become  involred 
zens  intimidated  by  the  maffiOj  or  organized  in  financial  difficulties,  the  directors  of  several 
bands  of  Sicilian  cat-purses  and  cut-throats.  Italian  newspapers  held  a  meeting,  at  which 
The  local  journalists,  writing  with  the  fear  of  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  sam  of  money  which 
the  stiletto  and  revolver  before  their  eyes,  cry  would  yield  an  annual  income  of  50,000  franco 
out  against  the  Government  for  dragging  free  to  be  presented  to  the  general  as  a  national 
Sicilian  citizens  to  the  region  of  MonUy  and  offering.  In  the  Chamber  of  Depatiea,  on 
declare  the  act  to  be  a  coup  d?itaU  The  town  December  1st,  several  proposals  were  read, 
of  Ravenna  had  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  few  in  favor  of  bestowing  an  annuiJ  income  upon 
years  acquired  a  terrible  notoriety  all  through  Garibaldi.  Signer  Minghetti  agreed  to  a  di»- 
Italy.  Namerous  assassinations  were  perpe-  cussion  Of  these  plans,  and  added  that  the  Got- 
tratod  in  open  daylight,  and  in  very  few  cases  emment  also  desired  to  bring  forward  a  bill 
were  the  murderers  brought  to  justice.  It  for  the  same  object,  and  would  reserve  its 
came  to  be  known  that  there  was  established  right  to  submit  the  measure  to  the  committee. 
a  secret  society  of  assassins.  The  executive  Garibaldi^s  difficulties  arose,  as  was  reported, 
did  not  dare  to  interfere.  Some  persons,  from  his  son  Rioiotti,  who  has  made  a  love- 
indeed,  attempted  to  bring  the  assassins  to  match  in  England,  drawing  bills  upon  him  to 
trial,  and,  wherever  they  were  successfal,  a  pay  certain  expenses.  The  general  had  no 
speedy  vengeance  was  taken.  At  length,  one  means  of  paying  these  bills  save  by  the  sale  of 
of  the  gang,  who  feared  that  his  accomplices  the  yacht  presented  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
would  regard  him  as  a  spy,  and  murder  him,  Sutherland,  which  he  sent  to  London  for  sale. 
revealed  the  entire  scheme  to  the  prefect  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  bought  it  for  80,000 
a  neighboring  city,  and  the  whole  gang  was  franca,  and  the  general  intrusted  a  Grenoese 
brought  to  trial  In  October,  Mgr.  Teodoli,  broker  with  the  money  to  lodgQ  in  the  bank, 
one  of  the  three  Oamerlingos  of  the  Basilica  This  broker  took  it  into  his  head  to  take  the 
of  the  Vatican,  while  traveling  to  Trisalti,  near  money  to  America,  and  the  general  mortgaged 
Frosinone,  was  captured  by  a  band  of  brigands,  his  island  of  Caprera  to  the  Naples  Bank  for 
who  demanded  and  received  a  ransom  of  50,000  the  needful  funds.  The  island  is  not  nearly 
francs.  A  rich  proprietor  of  the  environs  of  worth  the  amount  advanced,  and  it  seems  that 
Palermo,  M.  S^jali,  was  carried  off  by  a  band  some  Americans  assisted  the  general, 
of  those  malefactors.  His  brother,  who  is  a  The  fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
priest,  and  possessor  of  a  considerable  fortune.  Christian  Churches  of  Italy  was  held  at  Pisa, 
received  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  January  6tb  to  9th.  Prol  Paok>  de  Micbelis 
would  be  given  up  for  a  sum  of  127,000  francs  presided.  The  representatives  of  twenty-five 
paid  down.  Reports  received  from  Palermo  churches  were  present  Among  the  more  im- 
stated  that  two  or  three  troops  of  bandits  were  portant  subjects  which  came  under  the  con- 
traversing  the  country  and  extorting  sums  of  sideration  of  the  Assembly  were  various  planis 
money  from  the  rural  population.  for  promoting  and  developing  self-help  and 
Colonel  Angus  CroU,  chairman  of  the  Anglo-  self-support  among  the  churches  and  newlj- 
Sicilian  Giona  Sulphur  Company,  published  organized  societies.  An  address  on  this  sub- 
some  correspondence  which  he  had  received  ject,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Alexander, 
from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  reference  to  be-  of  Boston  (United  States),  was  read.  Prof, 
ing  outraged  in  Sicily,  respecting  which  he  had  de  Michelis,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  McDougall,  Sigoor 
made  some  representations  to  the  noble  earl.  Enrico  Jahier,  and  Sig^ori  Gavazzi,  I^omar- 
The  subject  was  brought  by  the  Foreign  Office  sino^  Oonti,  and  Bergia,  were  chosen  as  meui- 
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ben  of  tb«  Italian  Committee  of  Evangelization 
for  the  coming  year.  It  was  decided  that  the 
eommittee  iteelf  should  henceforth  have  the 
power  of  nominating  foreign  members,  the 
number  of  whom,  however,  should  not  exceed 
that  of  the  committee,  or  seven.  Fonr  young 
m«D  bad  been  studying  dnring  the  year  with 
Prof,  de  Michelis,  at  Pisa.   One  of  them,  Prof. 


Pietro  Manani,  who  had  been  formerly  a  priest, 
and  spiritual  director  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
lum in  the  north  of  Italy,  was  accepted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  given  formal  recognition  as  an 
evangelist. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  Protestant  churches  and 
missionary  operations  in  Italy : 


CBURCRES  or  rTALT. 


Plednoit,  teidliiian  Kingdom,  and  Llgaria. 
Lofflbtnlo-VeoetU. 


Total  in  Nortli  Italy. 
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JACKSON,  Bev.  Abkkb,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  der^^an,  scholar,  and 
coOege  preddent,  bom  in  Washington  Oounty, 
Pa.,  Kovember  4,  1811 ;  died  in  Hartford, 
Goan^  April  19,  1874.  Of  his  early  history 
we  have  no  knowledge,  but  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  m  1883,  and  graduated 
tlieneewith  the  highest  honors  in  1887,  and 
was  immediately  appointed  tutor.  In  1888  he 
vu elected  Professor  of  Andent  Languages; 
m  1840  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Ethics 
and  MeiaphysioSf  for  which  he  proved  to  be 
idmirably  qualified  and  which  he  retained 
«i^teen  years,  adding  to  his  other  duties  a 
eonnd  of  lectores  on  chemistry.  In  1858  he 
vu  elected  President  of  Hobart  College,  Gene- 
va, N.  Y.,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  for  nine  years,  taking  charge  also  of  a 
select-school,  which  was  a  feeder  of  the  col- 
i^  In  1867  he  was  recalled  to  Trinity  by 
ii»  election  as  its  president  His  wide  and 
Sf^rous  ealtore  both  in  literature  and  science, 
&is  lofty  ideal  of  tJbe  higher  Christian  educa- 
tioQ,  and  hia  genial,  courteous,  and  manly 
<waGter,  made  him  universally  popular,  while 
Iris  rare  executive  ability  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  very  difficult  position  of  a  college  presi> 
dent.    In  the  new  field  of  usefulness  upon 


which  Trinity  College  was  Just  entering  (hav- 
ing sold  its  college-site  to  the  city  on  such 
terms  as  gave  it  an  ample  endowment,  and 
having  selected  a  new  and  admirable  location 
where  it  could  eigoy  all  the  advantages  of  both 
city  and  country,  with  the  means  of  making  ^ 
its  instructions  as  thorough  and  complete  as 
those  of  any  college  in  the  United  States),  it 
could  not  have  had  a  wiser  and  more  judicious 
counselor  or  manager  than  President  Jackson. 
He  had  visited  Europe  in  1873  to  study  the 
best  forms  of  collegiate  architecture,  and  had 
devoted  much  thought  and  care  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  such  changes  as  would  increase  in 
every  way  its  eflScienoy  and  capacity  for  en- 
larged usefulness.  Though  an  able  writer  and 
an  elegant  speaker.  Dr.  Jackson  had  published 
very  little.  His  whole  life  had  been  so  busy 
with  the  acquisition  and  the  imparting  of 
knowledge,  that  he  had  found  little  leisure  for 
general  literary  labor.  A  few  baccalaureate 
and  other  occasional  addresses,  sermons,  and 
essays,  and  a  considerable  number  of  brilliant 
review  articles,  are  all  that  remain  to  testify 
to  his  abilities. 

JANIN,  JuLBB  Gabbuel,  a  distinguished 
French  critic,  novelist,  and  man  of  letters; 
bom  at  St.-£tienne  fLoire),  December  24, 1804 ; 
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died  at  his  chalet  in  Taasy  (Paris),  Jane  19,  in  his  paper  to  M.  Pjat,  he  had  that  writer 

1874.    He  was  of  Hebrew  parentage,  and  the  and  the  publisher  of  La  Be/orme  cited  before 

son  of  a  lawyer.    His  early  education  was  ob-  the  polioe-oonrt  and  fined  for  libel.    Alter  the 

tained  at   the  College  of  St.-£tienne,  from  Revolntion  of  1848,  M.  Janin  withdrew  from 

which  he  proceeded  to  the  College  of  Lonis  politics  and  devoted  his  attention  exclusively 

the  Great,  in  Paris.    He  distingaished  himself  to  Uterarj  pursuits.    He.  sought  admission  to 

there  by  his  strong  opposition  to  the  system  the  Academy,  but,  despite  the  most  persistent 

of   instruction    adopted    at  the  Restoration;  efforts,  the  doors  remamed  closed  against  him 

Having  graduated,  and  not  desiring  to  study  until  1870,  when  he  was  elected,  and  immedi- 

a  profession,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  gar-  ately  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Journal 

ret  in  the  Rue  du  Dragon  with  an  octogena-  det  DSbati,    He  inherited  shortly  before  hi:! 

rian,  and  as  a  private  tutor  for  students.    But  death  a  large  fortune,  and  with  an  air  of  levity 

his  penchant  fbr  Journalism  was  too  strong  to  deplored  that  it  came  when  he  could  no  longer 

be  suppressed,  and  he  soon  obtained  some  em-  enjoy  it.    M.  Janin's  principal  works,  besidea 

ployment  on  a  theatrical  sheet,  and,  his  abili-  those  already  named,  were:  *^ Fantastic  Sto- 

ties  attracting  notice,  he  was  called  to  a  better  ries,"  4  vols.  (1832);  "New  Stories,''  4  vck 

position  on  Figa/ro^  and  was  also  sub-editor  of  (1833) ;  "  Voyage  of  Victor  Ogier  in  the  East, 

a  royalist  paper,  the  Quotidiennej  until  the  ao-  etc.,"  8  vols.  (1834)  ;    *^  A  Heart  for  Two 

cession  of  the  Polignac  ministry  in  August,  Loves"  (1887);  ^^The  Catacombs,"  a  collec- 

1829,  when  he  quitted  the  latter  and  oast  in  tion  of  romances,  tales,  etc.,  6  vols.  (1839); 

his  lot  with  the  moderate  liberal  journals.  *^The  Nun  of  Toulouse,"  2  vols.  (1860).    Of 

Soon  after,  he  founded,  in  company  with  some  historical  and  descriptive  works  the  11^  was 

writers  of  mark,  the  Beirue  de  Paris  and  the  larger;  it  embraced:  **  Anecdotio  Tableaux  of 

Journal  des  EnfanU.    Shortly  afterward  he  French  Situations  since  Francis  I."  (1829) ;  a 

published  his  first  romance,  ^^L^Ane  Mort  et  cheap  and  popular  *^  History  of  the  Theatre-' 

la  Femme  6uillotin6e  "  ('^  The  Dead  Ass  and  (1832) ;  *^  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Historr 

the  Guillotined  Wife  "),  a  quaint  work,  which  of  Journalism  in  France,"  delivered  at  the 

was  soon  followed  by  his  *' Confession,"  a  po-  Athenaaum  (1834);  '' Fontainebleau,  Versailles, 

litical  and  religious  romance,  noted  for  the  and  Paris "  (1837) ;  ^^  History  of  France,'*  the 

novelty  of  its  style.    M.  Janin  bitterly  assailed  explanatory  text  accompanying  the  ^^  Galleries 

King  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  1831  published  a  of  Versailles"  (1837-1848);  ''Versailles  and 

work  entitled  *^  Bamave,"  wherein  he  narrated  its  Historical  Museam  "  (1838) ;  ''  A  Voyage  to 

the  recreancyofPhilippe%altt6,  and  violently  Italy"  (1839);  *'The  Prince  Royal"  (1842) 

attacked  the  Orleans  family.    This  work  pro-  *'  Historic,  Picturesque,  and  Monumental  Nor 

voked  an  able  rejoinder,  but  M.  Janin  closed  mandy "  (1842-'43) ;  ''  Historic  Brittany,"  etc 

the  contest  by  making  peace  with  the  King  (1844);  "A  Journey  from  Paris  to  the  Sea" 

and  accepting  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1847) ;  "  The  Symphomes  of  Winter  "  (1857) 

in  1836.    He  now  became  dramatic  critic  of  '^A  Prose   Translation  of   Horace"  (I860); 

t\iQ  Journal  des  DShata^  and  in  that  capacity  ^* Stories  from  the  Chalet"  (1859);  ^^AHisto- 

attained  his  greatest  fame.     His  wonderfd  ry  of  Dramatic  Literature,"  6  vols.,  really  m 

piquancy  of  style,  his  airy  grace  of  sentiment  analysis  of  his  principal  feuiUetonM  (1858) ;  a 

and  wit,  and  his  dashing  paradoxes  of  criticism,  new  edition,   almost    entirely  rewritten,  of 

rendered  bis  writings  extremely  popular,  and  "Bamave"  (1860);  "The  End  of  a  World, 

enabled  him,  without  fear  of  ridicule,  to  dub  and  a  Nephew  of  Rameau"  (1861);    '^The 

himself  U  Prince  de  la  Critique,    For  many  Little  Blessings  "(1861);  "  The  Week  of  Three 

years  he  made  and  destroyed  literary  reputa-  Thursdays"  (1861);   "Stories  not  stamped" 

tions,  and  was  the  leading  authority  of  French  (1862);  "Blue  Stories"  (1863) ;  "Poetry  and 

criticism.     M.  Janin  continued,  meanwhile.  Eloquence  at  Borne"  (1863);  "B^rangeraod 

writing  books,  and  gradually  produced  that  his  Times"  (1866);    "The  Love  of  Books" 

wonderful  series  of  works,  embracing  travels,  (1866).    He  bad  also  translated  and  abridged 

history,  and  romance,  which  display  the  great-  Richardson's  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  (1846) ;  edit- 

est  versatility,  and  place  him  in  the  first  rimk  ed  with  Chasles  and  Gautier  "  The  Beautiea 

of  French  authors.    Despite  his  brilliant  lit-  of  the  Opera "  (1844) ;  and  contributed  some 

erary  career,  his  life  was  not  untroubled.    In  fragments  concerning  Manon  Lesoaut  to  Hoas- 

1841  he  married  a  young  and  handsome  heir-  saye  and  Sainte-Beuve^s  "  History  of  Manoo 

ess,  and  had  the  imprudence  to  give  in  the  Lescant." 

Journal  des  Debate,  in  place  of  the  literary  re-  JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
view,  a  singular  article,  minutely  detailing  his  appellation  by  which  the  Emperor  b  generally 
good  fortune.  This  provoked  sharp  criticism,  known  in  foreign  countries  is  the  ancient  title 
and  gained  him  for  a  long  time  in  the  public  of  Mikado,  or  the  Venerable.  Present  Mikado, 
journals  the  name  of  the  "Married  Critic."  Mutsu  i7»to,  bom  at  Teddo,  September  22, 1853, 
Again,  in  1844,  he  attacked  the  principles  and  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  1867 ;  mar- 
men  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  sharply  as-  ried,  December  28,  1868,  to  Princess  Haruko, 
sailed  in  turn  by  his  friend,  M.  F6lix  Pyat,  bom  April  17,  1860,  daughter  of  Prince  Itoh- 
then  editor  of  Zai^^/^rm^.  So  irritated  was  the  idgo.  The  first  child  of  the  Emperor  was  bora 
critic  by  this  attack,  that,  instead  of  replying  in  1873,  but  died  soon  after.    There  is  no  reg- 
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okr  law  of  saocessioD,  and  the  throne  gener* 
tQj  devolyes  not  on  the  aon  of  the  Mikado, 
bat  on  the  eldeet  or  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  house.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  new  Mikado  belong  to  one  of  the  four 
royal  families:  Katznra,  Arisngawa,  Fnshimi, 
or  Kannin.  Of  the  house  Eatznra,  only  one 
flcion,  PrinoesB  StUniko,  born  1628,  is  still 
alire.  To  the  honse  ^jisogawa  belong  the 
Princes  Takihito  (bom  1812)  and  Taruhito 
(bom  1685) ;  to  the  house  Fnshimi,  Prince  Sa- 
danani  (bom*1858) ;  and  to  the  house  Kannin, 
Prince  Yaasn  (bom  1866).  The  ministry  con- 
sists of  eight  departments,  namely :  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Imperial  House^  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
War,  Kary,  l*manoes  and  the  Interior,  Justice, 
Pobtic  Inatmotion,  and  Ecolesiastical  Afiairs. 
At  the  aide  of  the  ministry  stand  the  Sain, 
or  Senate,  compoeed  of  about  thirty  daimios, 
and  the  8h<^  or  Council  of  State,  of  an  un- 
limited number  of  members^  and  consulted  by 
the  Mikado  at  hia  pleasure. — A  Parliament 
was  formed  in  1868,  with  deputies  selected  by 
the  provincial  govemments,  but  it  was  soon 
dissolved,  its  deliberations  taking  no  effect.  A 
new  Parliament  was  to  be  called  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1875,  the  necessary  preparations 
having  been  completed  in  1874.  The  empire 
is  divided  into  seventy-two  Ken,  or  land  dis- 
tricts, and  three  Pu,  or  residential  districts, 
namely:  Teddo  (now  officially  called  Tokio, 
*'the  Capital  of  the  £ast")>  Osaka,  and  Kioto. 
At  the  head  of  each  of  these  seventy-five  dis- 
tricts is  a  prefect,  whose  powers  and  attributes 
are  far  more  extensive  than  those  of  4my  simi- 
lar functionary  in  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
a  limit  to  tiheir  judicial  action,  for  they  cannot 
carry  into  execution  sentences  devolving  ban- 
ishment or  death,  until  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  empire  consists  of  the  Japanese  Islands^ 
the  islaiid  of  Tesso,  part  of  the  island  Saghalien, 
part  of  Enriles,  and  the  Liu-Khiu  Islands. 
The  area  and  population  of  the  several  divi- 
sions are  aa  follows : 


in  Osaka,  108 ;  in  Nagasaki,  in  1871, 198 ;  Ha- 
kodadi,  80 ;  Tokio,  86. 

Japan  has  concluded  treaties  with  the  United 
States  (1854);  Great  Britain  (1864);  Russia 
and  the  JNetherlonds  (1855);  France  (1859); 
Portugal  (1860);  Prussia  and  the  ZoUverein 
(1861);  Switzerland  (1864) ;  Italy  (1866);  and 
Denmark  (1867).  Besides  these  states,  Bel- 
gium, Austria,  Pem,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  are 
also  represented  in  tfapan  by  diplomatic  agents. 
By  the  treaties  with  the  foreign  powers,  the 
ports  of  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Kiegata,  Hiogo, 
Osaka,  Hakodadi,  and  the  city  of  x  eddo,  were 
thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

The  budget-estimates  for  the  year  1873  are 
contained  in  a  report  of  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral for  the  Admmistration  of  Finances  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  dated  June 
9,  1873.  The  revenue  for  1878  is  estimated  at 
48,700,000  ryos  (1  ryo  =  $1.08),  the  expendi- 
tures at  46,500,000  ryos;  surplus,  2,200,000 
ryos.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are 
the  land'tax  (40,000,000  ryos),  and  the  tax  on 
brandy,  oil,  sugar,  and  similar  articles  (2,100,- 
000).  The  principal  items  of  public  expendi- 
ture are  the  pensions  and  indenmification  of 
the  deposed  daimios  (12^00,000)  and  the  bud- 
get of  the  Minister  of  War  (8,000,000).  The 
budget  for  1874  estimates  the  revenue  at  58,- 
478,186  yens  (1  yen  s=  $1),  the  expenditures  at 
52,804,685  yens.  Of  the  surplus,  amounting 
to  5,668,451  yens,  5,000,000  are  to  be  applied 
to  redeeming  the  paper-money ;  the  remain- 
der is  to  be  added  to  a  reserve  fund,  wliich, 
at  the  close  of  1874,  amounted  to  21,029,841 
yens.  The  public  debt  was  stated  in  1874  to 
be  as  follows: 

Home  debt  (being  moBtly  fonner  debts  of  the        t«a 

proylDce»)L 81.029,960 

Foreign  debt 16,08fi,599 

Paper-money  In  circulation 96,000,000 

Total 133,113,972 

The  imports  and  exports  from  1871  to 
1878  were  aa  follows  (value  expressed  in  thou- 
sands of  dollars) : 


DIVISI02C5. 


Jt^UMte  lalands 

Tesio  aad  Hakodadi 

Korilee.. 

Poiie»»k>ns  on  8a$;hallen . 
Uo-Shin  dfoo-cboo).. 


Total. 


88,818,010 

188,088 

9,868 
166,780 

88,110,885 


Japan  proper  (or  the  Japanese  Islands)  is 
geoi(Tapbically  divided  into  the  three  islands 
of  Kiphon,  the  central  and  most  important 
territory;  Kiusin,  *^the  nine  provinces,"  the 
Southweatem  Island;  and  Shikoku,  "the  four 
rtate%"  the  Bonthem  Island.  The  capital,  Yed- 
do,  or  Tokio,  had  in  1872  a  population  of  779,- 
361.  The  population  of  Kioto  (Miaco)  is  667,- 
3S4;  of  Osaka,  680,885;  Yokohama,  61,668; 
Xiegata,  82,266 ;  Kumamotu,  800,000 ;  Eago- 
sima,  200,000;  Nagasaki,  80,00;  Eanasawa, 
60,000.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Yoko- 
hama was  in  1878  about  8,000 ;  in  Hiogo,  415 ; 


lan. 

1818. 

1878. 

FOBTS. 

IiBporti. 

Biportfc 

IiBporlfl. 

Exporta. 

Jmp^ 

Xxpta. 

Yukohama... 
Hlogo-Osaka 
Nagasaki... 
Hakodadi... 
Niegato 

14,446 

1,789 

1,645 

10 

f 

14,481 

8,083 

8,880 

893 

80,063 

4,347 

1,857 

S3 

16,4OT 

6,678 

8,748 

417 

? 

20,748 

6,488 

1,880 

88 

7 

15,886 

8,886 

8,047 

448 

I 

Total.... 

17,746 

19.180 

80,180 

84,295 

20,105 

81,317 

The  movement  of  shippiug  in  1873  was  as 
follows : 


"^09  a  «VA 

YOKOHAMA. 

HIOOOK>8AKA. 

nAKOOASI. 

FLAGS. 

VmmIs. 

Tou 

VMMk. 

r 

• 

VMMk. 

T--. 

American.... 

BngMeh 

French 

Gennan 

Others 

188 

140 

29 

89 

14 

379,859 

104.816 

86,901 

12,607 

7,011 

106 

88 

8 

31 

83 

188.869 

58,669 

1.640 

9,719 

11,944 

86 
17 

•  - 

6 
3 

42,860 
4,4« 

"V,845 
528 

Total 

860 

427.694 

886 

366,054 

60 

49,176 
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An  imperial  edict  of  December  28,  1872,  was  therefore  indignant  at  the  cruelties  corn- 
establishes  general  liability  to  military  service,  mitted  by  the  Formosans,  had  sent  him  to 
The  time  of  service  is  three  years.  The  stand-  confer  with  the  Formosan  chiefis  in  order  that 
ing  army  in  time  of  peace  is  85,564  men ;  in  they  might  teach  their  subjects  to  behave  bet- 
time  of  war,  60,230.  The  execution  of  the  ter  in  future,  and  that  the  malefactors  might 
edict  has  already  begun,  but  has  met  in  several  be  punished.  The  Governor-General,  in  his 
districts  with  considerable  opposition.  The  reply,  compared  the  aborigines  of  FormoM 
navy  was  composed  of  seventeen  vessels  (two  with  the  savage  mountaineers  of  several  pror- 
iron-clads),  of  an  aggregate  of  seventy  guns,  inces  of  China  proper,  who  also  were  actually 
and  2,800  horse-power ;  it  was  manned  by  independent,  thougb,  as  their  territories  were 
1,200  men.  fuUy  inclosed  by  Ohina,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
The  first  rulroad  of  Japan,  from  Tokio  to  latter  was  undisputed.  The  authority  of  Yat- 
Yokohama,  was  opened  in  November,  1872 ;  tel  was  invoked  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
it  has  a  length  of  eighteen  miles.  It  was  at  his  position  1  In  a  second  dispatch  the  Got- 
once  used  so  much  that,  early  in  1878,  a  double  emor-General  informed  Saigo  that  be  had  not 
track  had  to  be  laid.  A  second  railroad,  from  received  any  direct  orders  from  Pekmg  con- 
Hiogo  to  Osaka,  of  about  equal  length,  was  to  oeming  the  Formosan  affiEdrs.  As  the  Japanese 
be  opened  in  the  course  of  the  year  1874.  commander-in-chief  asserted  that  an  agree- 

The  electric  telegraph  connects  ^ince  the  ment  had  been  arrived  at  between  the  Foreign 
beginning  of  1878)  the  towns  of  Nagasaki,  Office  at  Peking  and  the  Japanese  minister,  he 
Osaka,  Hiogo,  £joto,  Yokohama,  aud  Tokio,  asked  for  a  copy  of  any  documents  relating  to 
with  each  other,  and  with  other  countries  of  the  agreement.  In  the  mean:  time  an  ultima- 
Asia  and  Europe.  tum  had  been  addressed  by  the  Chinese  Got- 

A  general  post-office  was  established  in  Feb-  emment  to  Japan  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 

ruary,  1878.    The  number  of  post-offices  in  Formosa  within  three  months.    While  waiting 

1872  was  1,174;   the  number  of  letters  for-  for  an  answer  from  Japan,  the  Chinese  were 

warded,  2,509,082.    The  Government  has  is-  making  active  preparations  for  war. 
sued  stamped  envelopes  and  postal-cards.  Bodies  of  troops  were  moved  southward, 

The  expedition  which  the  Japanese  Govern-  others  were  under  orders  to  be  ready  when 
ment  at  the  close  of  1878  was  preparing  against  called  for ;  gunboats  were  taken  off  from  the 
the  savages  of  Formosa  was  put  off  to  May,  half-naval,  half-commercial  service  in  whioh 
1874w  It  consisted  of  about  8,000  men,  and  they  had  been  employed  on  the  ooast,  and  con- 
was  under  the  chief  command  of  General  Saigo.  centrated  in  and  about  the  Formosan  waters; 
Among  the  foreign  officers  accompanying  it  the  large  frigate  on  the  stocks  in  the  arsenal 
were  two  Americans,  Cassel  and  Wasson.  8oon  at  Shanghai  was  hurried  toward  completion, 
after  landing,  the  troops  had  an  encounter  and  the  arsenal  artificers  were  more  than  nsoal- 
with  the  natives,  in  which  48  of  the  latter  ly  busy  in  manufacturing  shot^  sheU,  and  tor- 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  result  of  this  pedoes.  The  Chinese  -commissioner  sent  to 
encounter  filled  the  natives  with  terror,  and  Formosa,  Shen,  moreover,  nrged  upon  Li  Hong- 
they  fled  into  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  chang,  the  Viceroy  of  Chich-li,  the  impera- 
The  troops  fortified  their  camp  on  the  Lang-  tive  necessity  of  at  once  ordering  out  from 
kian  Bay,  from  which  columns  of  600  were  Europe  two  first-class  iron-clads,  and  establish- 
sent  out  into  the  interior  to  search  for  the  ing  telegraphic  communication  between  Tia- 
enemy.  The  expedition  was  chiefiy  directed  wan-fu,  the  capital  of  Formosa,  and  Foochow, 
against  the  Bootan  tribe  and  its  allies,  in  all  on  the  main-land.  These  propositions  received 
five  tribes,  with  only  about  600  armed  men.  Li  Hungchang*8  support  in  a  memorial  to  the 
The  majority  of  the  tribes,  thirteen  in  number,  throne,  and  the  initiative  taken  toward  carry- 
witb  about  1,700  armed  men,  who  were  under  ing  out  the  second  project  by  commissioning 
a  common  supreme  chief,  Tok-et-a,  concluded  the  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Japanese.  These  Company  to  proceed  to  Foochow  in  order  to 
operations  against  the  savages  were  continued  lay  down  a  wire  as  far  as  the  Pagoda  anchor- 
with  great  vigor,  and  the  object  of  the  expedi-  age,  the  first  officially  authorized  telegraph  in 
tion,  to  punish  them  severely,  was  fully  at-  China.  The  Japanese,  on  their  part,  strictly 
tained.  At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  estab-  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Chinese.  Aka- 
blished  forts  and  roads,  and  began  the  culture  mats,  the  second  in  command,  went  to  Shang- 
of  silk  and  cotton.  As  China  claims  sover-  hai  with  a  serviceable  frigate,  the  presence 
eignty  over  the  island  of  Formosa,  though  it  of  which  occasioned  much  uneasiness  in  the 
was  admitted  that  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  minds  of  the  local  authorities,  and  they  made 
ooast  were  actually  independent,  the  Japanese  inquiries  in  various  directions  as  to  how  far  it 
expedition  led  to  diplomatic  complications  be-  would  be  practicable  or  prudent  to  request 
tween  the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan,  her  to  leave  the  port.  Their  inquietude  was 
The  comniander  of  the  Japanese  troops  in  For-  increased  by  visits  which  some  members  of 
mosa  notified  the  Grovernor- General  of  the  the  expedition  made  to  the  river-ports,  where 
Chinese  province  of  Fo-Eien,  of  which  For-  Japanese  had  not  hitherto  been  seen, 
mosa  is  a  part,  that  his  Government,  which  al-  The  Chinese  commissioner  to  Formosa,  on 
ways  took  a  fatherly  nare  of  its  subjects  and  his  return  home,  was  either  putly  or  wholly 
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repodUted  bj  the  Peking  Goyemnient  His  the  best  thing  Mr.  Wade  oonld  do.  The  con- 
representations —  at  least  snch  of  them  as  ferences  continued  for  nearly  a  month,  without 
pointed  to  the  expediency  of  recognizing  the  practical  resolts.  It  was  noticeable  that  the 
cOTTOctness  of  the  position  taken  by  Japan —  Chinese  never  once  alluded  to  the  shipwrecked 
were  set  aside,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  Liu-Ehiuans  as  their  subjects — a  point  which 
Cbioa  grew  to  be  so  threatening  that  it  was  they  had  endeavored  to  gain  in  some  of  their  ear- 
fonnd  expedient  to  send  two  representatives  lier  documentary  assertions.  However,  they 
to  different  points  to  arrange  for  the  settle-  steadfastlydeclinedtoadmit  that  they  had  ever 
ment  of  the  growing  complications  on  a  com-  acknowledged  the  right  of  an  outside  nation  to 
iDOQ  basis.  The  first  of  these,  the  American  deal  directly  with  the  savages,  or  that  Japan 
General  Le  Gendre,  the  only  foreigner  upon  was  justified  in  her  course.  The  Japanese 
whom  high  Japanese  rank  has  ever  been  con-  were  ready  with  the  defense  and  justification 
ferred,  was  dispatched  to  discuss  affairs  with  of  their  actions ;  but  the  Tsung  11  Tamen  had 
theaathoritiesof  Fo-Eien.  General  Le  Gendre,  nothing  to  say,  beyond  the  endless  iteration  of 
while  in  pursuance  of  his  mission,  was  arrested  their  desire  tiiat  the  troops  should  be  ordered 
br  order  of  the  United  States  oflSoials  in  China,  away  from  Formosa.  At  last,  on  the  10th  of 
for  aiding  in  an  attack  upon  a  power  at  peace  October,  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  Chinese, 
with  the  United  States,  and  was  sent  toShang-  in  which  a  definite  reply  was  demanded,  in 
hai  for  trial.  At  Shanghai  he  was  immediate-  default  of  which  the  Japanese  commissioners 
Ij  released,  but  the  moment  for  his  work  had  would  retire.  It  was  afterward  discovered 
passed,  and  he  joined  the  later  commissioner,  that  the  Emperor  was  absent  from  the  capital, 
Oknbo,  an  official  of  very  high  station,  who  and  that  Prince  Eung  was  in  attendance  upon 
had  been  sent  directly  to  Peking.  These  gentle-  him,  so  that  a  delay  was  inevitable.  The  im- 
men  arrived  at  Tien-tsin  on  the  2d  of  Septem-  perial  party  returned  on  the  14th,  and  on  the 
ber,  and  reached  Peking  on  the  10th.  The  first  16th,  at  noon,  an  answer  was  received,  which 
conference  took  place  on  the  ISth.  At  this  showed  a  decided  inclination  to  bring  the  mat- 
introductory  interview  the  objects  of  the  mis-  ter  to  a  satisfactory  end.  Another  meeting 
sioD  were  clearly  set  forth.  was  arranged  for  the  18th,  at  Okubo^s  apart- 
For  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  ments,  in  which  the  Chinese,  though  still  ex- 
the  discussions,  the  foreign  ministers  gave  no  pressing  a  desire  to  avoid  dispussing  the  ques- 
indication  of  a  desire  to  take  part  in  the  pro-  tion  of  their  right  to  Southern  Formosa,  said 
ceediugs;  but  soon  the  British  minister  in  Pe-  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
king,  Hr.  Wade,  who  appeared  to  be  in  close  been  negligent,  and  offered  a  sum  of  money  as  a 
eommnnication  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  compensation  for  the  slaughter  of  the  liu-Ehiu- 
expressed  a  desire  to  learn  from  the  Japanese  ans.  TMs  appearing  to  be  a  step  in  advance, 
the  precise  nature  of  their  functions  and  the  the  Japanese  declared  their  willingness  to  re- 
pro^^ss  they  were  making.  This  information  open  the  discussions;  but  on  the  19th  a  note 
thej  refused  to  impart.  The  reason  for  the  re-  came  from  the  Tamen,  stating  that  a  difiScnlty 
foaai  was  not  withheld.  The  very  first  demand  had  arisen,  and  they  could  not  now  undertake 
put  forward  by  Okubo  was  an  acknowledg-  to  carry  through  the  settlement  in  the  way 
ment  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  they  had  themselves  suggested.  Before  any 
b;  Sojezima,  former  embassador  at  Peking,  expression  was  given  to  the  vexation  caused 
as  to  the  denial  by  the  Tsung  11  Yamen  (Min-  by  this  new  evasion,  a  plan  was  brought  for- 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Peking)  of  Chi-  ward  by  an  English  employ^  of  the  Chinese, 
D«se  authority  over  the  savages  of  Formosa,  Mr.  Hart^  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs. 
tod  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  taken  by  the  This  gentleman  appeared  to  hold  very  liberal 
Japanese  Government  on  the  strength  of  those  opinions  in  regara  to  the  rights  of  all  con- 
statemeots.  This  had  not  been  conceded,  and  cemed,  and  his  representations  at  this  junc- 
80  long  as  the  question  of  veracity  between  the  ture  produced  a  strong  impression,  for  on  the 
two  Governments  remained  unsettled,  the  ne-  20th  the  Tamen  avowed  a  willingness  to  adopt 
gotiations  could  not  take  such  a  shape  as  would  his  advice,  and  offer  a  sum  of  money,  not  as 
JQstify  the  Japanese  commissioners  in  reveal-  an  indemnity,  but  as  a  compensation  for  public 
ing  their  purport.  Mr.  Wade  confined  himself  works  undertaken  by  the  Japanese  in  South- 
to  getting  information  from  Chinese  sources,  em  Formosa,  improvements  of  roads  and  build- 
£ndhe  admitted  that  China  had  not  made  good  ing  of  houses,  and  as  a  gratuity  to  the  soldiers 
hr  claim  to  Formosa,  although  he  had  himself  who  accompanied  General  Saigo.  They  would, 
been  for  years  fixed  in  the  belief  that  the  claim  however,  not  embody  the  financial  question  in 
existed  and  could  be  substantiated.  His  chief  their  proposed  convention,  but  would  only  give 
concern,  naturally,  was  in  regard  to  English  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  at  some  period  after 
commerce,  which  he  knew  would  be  endan-  Japan  should  have  withdrawn  her  soldiers 
gered  in  case  of  war.  Under  his  superintend-  from  Formosa.  It  was  urged  that  a  written 
o>ee  he  said  that  he  had  felt  obliged,  or  should  pledge  of  this  sort  would  be  deeply  humiliating 
f«el  obliged,  to  telegraph  home  for  armed  sup-  to  China,  and  that  the  word  of  honor  of  the 
poft  when  this  circumstance  was  communi-  Tamen  ought  to  be  taken  as  sufficient.  Okubo 
cated  to  the  chief  Japanese  commissioner,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  wish  or  design  to  hu- 
is  nnderstood  to  have  remarked  that  it  was  miliate  China,  but  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  to 
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waive  the  insertion  of  the  agreement,  which  tendenoe  of  foreign  affidn,  namelj,  the  Prince  of 

must  appear  in  plain  terms.    As,  at  another  in-  fung  rand  nine  other  miniBte»,  the  nameB  and 

4.A««irv«.  ,.ri,:^i«  *^^w  «i««/»  ^T>  nAf-^KA.  QQ^   -«  titlea  of  whom  are  given  in  full),  on  the  other  pan— 

ternew,  which  took  place  on  October  2Sd,  an  ^^^     ^^^  togSther  upon  tile  following  aitides, 

agreement  on  this  point  conld  not  be  reacnea^  and  hereby  execute  the  preaent  inatrument,  in  proof 

the  Japanese  embassadors  prepared  to  leave  Pe-  of  the  arrangement  determined  on. 

king  for  home,  and  on  the  25th  General  Le  Gen-  Aa  the  people  of  all  nationa  have  a  right  to  protee- 

dre  did  set  out.    Hearing  of  this,  and  of  the  ^}''?'  *°^  ^  immunity  from  wrong,  it  beoomes  the 

s       .       "     rjr:         ,     -  °v  ^  _      :.rr  .    m  lu  duty  of  each  atate  to  take  ita  own  meaaurea  to  inwre 

imminent  withdra\val  of  the  remainder  of  the  fuU  protection  (within  itaelf ),  and  it  U  incumbent  on 

mission.  Prince  Kung  went  to  the  residence  the  atate  within  which  queationa  (oa  to  protection) 

of  Mr.  Wade,  and  requested  him  to  take  a  mes-  may  ooeur  to  tiJce  ita  own  atepa  lor  the  eettlement 

sage  to  Okubo,  which  might  have  the  eflfect  of  o^^he  a*me. 

detaining  him      Ue  offered,  in  distinct  words,  ^.^}^  **Y*««  *"^®*  ^^ ^?™l''^  ^^"^ ^^^^ '°; 

ru  ^    r**      11        ^^  "f";^^^^       %**owi**ww  »TV4«o,  fljQi^^j  injury  upon  people  belonging  to  Japan,  and 

the  first  really  acceptable  terms  of  settlement  japan  at  fl«t  believing  that  reiponaibility  rwted 
that  had  come  from  the  Chinese  side,  and  of-  with  the  aaid  aavagea,  diapatohed  a  force  to  the 
fered  them  in  a  way  that,  this  time,  left  little  ^pot  and  puniahed  them.  Now,  however,  Japan  ha 
doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  Mr.  oiatincUy  agr^d  with  China  to  withd^w  her  troop., 
Tir..^.^  »«^,«,«v4^i-»>  «»«.«A»t»^  ^rsA  w^€A4'^A  4.Ka  t«  •nd  to  oonolude  m  three  artiolea  the  following  sup- 
Wade  promptly  consented,  and  visited  the  Ja-  piementary  arrangement  for  the  diapoaal  o!  tlS 
panese  commissioner  without  delay.   He  stated  question:            * 

that  he  was  empowered  to  declare  that  there  1.  The  proceedings  of  Japan  on  thla  oecaaion  bar- 
would  be  no  objection  raised  against  Okubo's  ^iS  ori^nally  been  taken  for  the  riichtAil  obieotof 

resolution  to  obtain  written  evidence  of  con-  J^^j^Jl®'  ^^^^^  ^*^^  ^^  ^^  '^«"^  ^^ 

sent  to  the  terms  proposed.     ^,    ^     .  ^         ^  "archfna  shall  pay  oonaoUtlon-money  to  the  fami- 

Late  at  night,  on  the  25th,  Okubo  informed  ilea  of  the  dlstreaaed  ?or  ahipwrecked)  people  who 

Mr.  Wade  that  he  would  listen  to  proposals  were  injured  on  the  former  oooaaion,  and  at  she 

based  upon  this  new  development,  but  he  was  wUhea  to  retain  for  her  ownnae  the  roads,  hooM^ 

dAtflrmiTiAd  tint  ti%  onnmAt^r  Anv  rAnAtUinn«  nf  •**<*  ^^'her  works  oonatructed  by  Japan  at  the  »id 

oetermmea  not  to  consider  any  repetitions  ot  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^         ^       •'f^,  ^^           ^^ 

the  assumptions  of  established  authority  over  {mngementa  set  forth  in  a  afpirate  document 

the  whole  of  Formosa.     Nor  was  he  disposed  8.  The  whole  of  the  oorreapondenoe  relating  to 

to  confer  personally  with  the  Tsung  li  i  amen  this  queation  which  haa  paaaed  between  the  two  na- 

nntil  he  felt  assured  that  there  would  be  no  if<»'^*  ^»J1>«  withdrawn  and  canceled  by  both  par- 

farther  atten.pt  at  evasion  or  delay.    Thecom-  t^r'A.t^CXT^l^^:^.^Zro^ti, 

munications  thus  reopened  were  earned  on  of  course,  to  toke  measures  for  keeping  them  under 

through  Mr.  Wade,  who  courteously  acted  as  a  proper  control,  in  order  that  navigators  may  be  foi^ 

willing  messenger,  nntU  the  Slst  of  October,  ever  protected,  and  never  again  ezpoaed  to  outn«» 

when  the  last  and  decisive  interview  was  held,  w J«>ng. 

The  Ohinese,  who  formaJly  acknowledged  the  ^^^''^^^''^^^'^^k  mo^S.  -  d.;. 

right  of  Japan  to  send  the  expedition  to  For-  (Ootober7i874.) 

mosa,  withdrew  all  their  accusations  of  lack  of  Countersigned  by               TANAOIWABA, 

good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Govern-  Minister  Plenipotentlaiy  of  Qreat  Japan, 

ment,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  pay  vvmMMxnAXT  abtiolx. 

500,000  taels.     All  this  they  were  fully  pre-  Okubo,  High  Commiaaioner  Pleidpotentiary  of 

pared  to  pledge  themselves  to,  under  their  hand  Great  Japan,  Councilor  of  State  and  Miniater  of  the 

and  seal.    Every  stipulation  should  be  clearly  Interior,  on  the  one  part^  and  the  mlniatera  of  Oreat 

set  down  in  the  convention  about  to  be  exe-  TeingrOhina)chareeawiththeg«i«gJ  siipei^^ 

^t^f/wi      "Or.*-  ♦k^».  «r/^«A  -fill  <.««<.u;.,^  s«  -^ ^A  ^^^  o»  foreign  affairs,  namely,  the  Pnnoe  of  Xung 

outed.    But  they  were  still  sensitive  in  regard  (^^d  nine  other  ministers,  the  names  and  titiea^ 

to^  the  word   *|  indemnity,"  and  represented  whom  are  given  In  full},  on  the  other  part— 

with  much  feeling  that  it  would  leave  an  un-  Hereby  execute  the  lollowing  oertifloaie  of  a  joint 

pleasant  impression  upon  their  minds.    They  ■gr^e'ponti         .  ,    ^                          ^.  «.     . 

urged  that  the  application  of  the  money  should  ^X'^^:^^^^^^^^^^^^  C 5SJS;?ft^S!; 

be  described  as  partly  for  the  rehef  of  the  fami-  time  eifected  a  distinct  agreement  with  the  two  n»- 

Ues  of  murdered  Japanese  subjects,  and  partly  tions  who  mutually  execute  thia  day  an  instrument 

in  payment  for  improvements  in  Southern  For-  in  proof  of  the  arrangement  arrived  at.  China  agreea, 

mosa,  as  had  been  previously  indicated  on  the  '°  the  flrat  place,  to  give  to  the  famUiea  of  the  di»- 

20thofOctober.  A»theJapaneaeemba«^ors  ^^^.^e^ 'cSTS^'llijXSSr'j ^SS^SS^ 
were  willing  to  accent  this  plea,  the  negotiations  money,  and  flirther,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japan- 
were  speedily  brought  to  an  end.  The  conven-  ese  troops,  aa  China  wishes  to  retain  for  her  own 
tion  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  the  Ohinese  ^*®  ^^^  roads,  buUinga,  and  other  worka  oonstructed 

and  Japanese  officers  took  leave  of  each  other  !U^"^^,P^**^?»  f^^  ^}^^  P*^  "  9^®  !^^\^^  ^^^  **™; 

-urifh  fhck  /%naf/^mii«.v  Avr^«.oa^/x««.  /v^^^^.Ma.«44^^  400,000  tacla.    It  luui  also  been  stipulated  and  agreed 

With  the  customary  expressions  of  consideration  by  Japan  on  the  one  hand  that  the  withdr*w5l  of 

m,^^       "^'^  i.    ^  ^^^  *"^<^P'  ^^^'^^  ^  completed  by  the  twentieth  day 

The  articles  of  the  convention  were  as  fol-  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  seventh  year  of  Megi. 

lows :  <uid  b^  China  on  the  other  that  the  whole  sum  abali 

_-_,       _,  ,    ^        .    .  be  paid  by  the  twelfth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of 

Okubo,  High  Commissioner  Plenipotentiarv  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Tungchi<  both  datea  being  sy- 

Great  Japan,  Coundlor  of  State  and  Minister  of  the  nonymous,  and  answering  to  the  90th   December. 

Ulterior,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  ministers  of  Great  1874).    The  time  thus  named  shall  not  be  exceedea 

Teing  (China)  charged  with  the  general  superin-  by  either  party.    So  long  aa  the  Japeneee  troops  are 
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not  entirely  withdrswii,  China  will  not  complete  the 
pavnwot. 

Thit  oeiiiiicate  is  executed  in  proof  of  the  above 
agreement,  and  each  party  retains  one  oopy. 

Miui,  seventh  year,  tenth  month,  —  day. 

TuHocHi,  thirteenth  year,  ninth  month,  —  day. 
(October,  1874.) 

Coontereigned  by  TANAGIWABA, 

Hiniater  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Japan. 

The  evacuation  of  Formosa  by  the  Japanese 
troops  was  completed  on  December  2d,  and  the 
last  installment  of  the  iDdemDifioation  was  paid 
to  the  Japanese  embassador,  Yanagiwara,  before 
his  return  tct  Japan,  on  December  17th.  Okubo, 
vbo  had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
treaty  of  peace,  was  received  in  Yokohama 
vith  great  demonstrations  of  enthusaism,  in 
which  all  classes  of  the  population  took  part. 
The  whole  town  was  illnmmated,  a  splendid 
banquet  was  given,  and  the  Emperor  invited 
the  envoy  to  his  table. 

On  January  14th  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  life  of  the  minister  Iwakara  while  he  was 
retonung  home  from  a  visit  to  the  Mikado. 
The  attack  was  made  by  a  party  of  thirteen 
men,  who  surrounded  his  carriage,  killed  the 
coachman,  and  severely  though  not  mortally 
woonded  Iwakara,  who.  however,  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape,  l^ine  of  the  would-be 
ttsassins  were  subsequently  arrested  and  be- 
headed. 

An  attempt  at  another  insurrection  was 
made  in  Febraary,  in  Saga,  but,  as  the  rebels 
vere  very  insufficiently  provided  with  arms,  it 
vtB  easily  suppressed.  Their  chief,  a  former 
Minister  of  Justice,  was  arrested,  and,  with  ten 
other  leaders,  put  to  death. 

The  number  of  mines  which,  in  1874,  were 
▼orked  in  Japan,  was  as  follows:  gold,  82; 


silver,  118;  copper,  800;  iron,  20:  zino,  6; 
lead,  52;  graphite,  8;  coal,  412;  sulphur,  12; 
alum,  62 ;  besides,  there  were  182  petroleum- 
wells. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  is  the  light-house 
system.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  an  English  en- 
gineer, and  of  incalculable  value  to  mariners. 
The  bureau  was  organized  in  1866,  but  did  not 
commence  active  operations  untU  1868.  At 
the  commencement  only  principal  points  along 
the  coast  were  selected  for  illumination,  and 
those  under  the  advice  of  American,  English, 
and  French  naval  officers ;  gradually  less  im- 
portant points  were  taken  up,  until  in  1872 
there  were  25  light-houses,  8  light-ships,  and 
11  buoys. 

The  gas-works  in  Yokohama,  the  first  in 
Japan,  were  completed  and  put  in  use  in  Sep- 
tember, 1872.  They  are  a  private  enterprise, 
and  managed  by  Frenchmen. 

The  schools  of  the  different  kens  (provinces^ 
seem  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  ana 
equally  independent  of  any  head.  The  whole 
number  of  foreigners  in  the  employ  of  the  ed- 
ucational department  was,  in  1873, 72,  of  whom 
17  were  Americans  12  English,  11  French, 
23  German,  and  0  oi  other  nationalities.  Ger- 
mans are  chiefly  engaged  in  medical  schools 
and  hospitals,  and.  with  few  exceptions,  instruc- 
tion in  that  branch  of  science  is  m  their  hands. 

Twelve  missionary  societies  are  reported  to 
have  been  laboring  in  Japan  during  1 874.  The 
Boman  Catholic  societies  employed  fifteen  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  society  of  the  Greek  Church 
employ.ed  two  missionaries.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Protestant 
societies : 
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^■^ricm  Board. X,...,..    .  ......... 

9 
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8 
6 
8 
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2 
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8 
4 
6 
% 
6 
8 

•  ■ 

8 

8 

1. 

8 
8 

1 

•  • 
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•  • 

6 

*• 

•  a 
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80 

Fmbnerlan  Board  {Americaa) 

18 

BrfamiMi  ]fio4rd  of  MiMlmff  (American) 

11 

Anu^rVvn  Bplscopal. 

10 

]|«fbot1Ut  ^Iflcob^l  f \me»1c«n>! ... i i i ... ^ ........ r . i ...... i « i . ^- .,.. 

10 

BSptilt   Union     fA"»«nC>M»)r,r.  ............    ....  .....t....  ..  .r.      ...-f  r...... 

6 

WoBUDi'g  Union  MiasionarT  Society  (Amerlean).- 

6 

WedeyiD  Methodist  (Canaillan)....'.. 

4 

Agjca  Xlaeioinarv  fiodetv  iBnirlifh  BDlecoDal) 

6 

wktT  for  tbe  ProDacation  of  the  Qotpel  (BncUah  BDlecopal) ........... 

8 

Total 

48 

14 

10 

9 

ft 

4 
1 

88 

18 
8 
6 
6 

4 
1 

18 

6 
8 

1 

a 

87 

Theie  miaaloiiaiifla  were  dlatribated  aa  follows : 
AiToHohaoia. 

88 

Teddo.now  ToUo. 

16 

Otaka 

16 

^ob9^V.\][]\]]V.\\\  ]]\\,[\\\[\\'[]]l^[]l[[[[[][[]l[[ll[]l....ll,l.,. 

18 

V^ikuki 

8 

AiNMnorl  Ken.  northern  i>o(nt  of  Niohon .......*..... 

8 

Total 

48 

88 

18 

87 

Thirtj-nine  of  the  missionaries  were  regis- 
tered as  dei^gymen,  and  three  as  missionary 
phyacians.  Of  the  whole  numher  of  mission- 
aries, eight  were  from  England,  and  seyenty- 
nbe  from  America. 

The  native  population  connected  with  the 
Soman  Catholic  missions  was,  in  1873,  esti- 
Bttted  at  aboat  14,000 ;  with  few  6XoeptionB| 


they  were  the  descendants  of  former  Ohris- 
tians.  The  numher  of  those  who  preserve  the 
hooks  of  their  Christian  ancestors,  and  secretly 
adhere  to  (Catholic)  Christianity  is,  however, 
much  larger.  On  the  island  of  Yesso  alone 
their  number  was,  in  1861,  estimated  at  80,000 
by  a  former  English  Consxil,  and.  for  the  whole 
of  Japan,  it  is  helieyed  to  exceed  200,000. 
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JONES,  OwisK.    Mr.  Ow^en  Jones  was  bom  the  '^  Alhambra"  he  commenced  ius  profes- 
in  1809,  in  Thames  Street.  London.    His  father,  sional  life.    To  keep  together  the  few  assist- 
Owen  Jones,  born  at  Llanvihangel  Gljn  y  ants  he  had  trained  to  chromo-lithographj  he 
Myvyr,  in  Denbighshire,  was  distingaished  as  a  published  a  few  works,  which  proved  losses. 
Welsh  antiquary.    Making  money  as  a  furrier  About  this  time  he  married  Miss  Wild,  herself 
in  Thames  Street,  he  devoted  a  considerable  one  of  a  family  of  accomplished  artists,  and 
amount  of  it  to  the  collection  of  the  remains  who  survives  him.    He  then  became  connected 
of  the  literature  of  Wales,  published  as  ^*  The  with  Messrs.  Longman  &  Go.,  and  with  Messrs. 
Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales."    He   also  Be  la  Rne,  and  made  for  them  numbers  of  de- 
procured  transcripts  of  Welsh  poetry,  extend-  signs.    With  the  latter  firm,  especially,  he  was 
ing  to  fifty  quarto  volumes,  now  deposited  in  long  and  largely  connected.    He  may  be  said 
the  British  Museum.    When  spoken  of  as  a  to  have  metamorphosed  every  thing  in  their  es- 
bard,  he  is  called  in  Welsh  records  Owen  tablishment,  and  helped  largely  to  give  it  the 
Myvyr,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.    Owen,  renown  it  has  ever  retained.    He  designed 
the  eminent  son,  early  lost  his  father,  and  at  their  playing-cards,  their  stamps— in  fact,  all 
sixteen  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  that  they  produced.    He  also  made  designs  for 
Lewis  y  ulliamy,  the  architect,  and  served  with  the  great  carpet-manufacturers  of  Glasgow, 
him  a  term  of  six  years.    In  1831  he  started  His  ornamentation  has  generally  a  character 
upon  his  great  tour.    In  Greece  he  met  Jules  similar  to  that  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Goury,  a  French  architect,  and  student  like  Moorish  styles,  namely,  the  avoidance  of  imi- 
himself.    They  never  afterward  separated  till  tation  of  relief.    In  1842  he  pablished  "De- 
the  death  of  Goury.    They  went  to  Turkey,  signs  for  Mosaic  and  Tesselated  Pavements.'' 
and  then  to  Egypt.    At  Thebes  the  two  archi-  Mr.  Jones  was  also  engaged  in  the  architectural 
tects  set  to  work  with  an  extraordinary  enthu-  design  and  superintendence  of  some  hooaes. 
siasm  and  cleared  out  one  of  those  crude  brick  But  in  general  architectural  design,  and  even 
arches  which  surround  the*  Memnonium,  and  with  the  ornaments  of  Moorish  character  whicli 
converted  it  into  a  comfortable  residence,  em-  he  introduced,  he  did  not  at  that  time  succeed 
ploying  the  fellaheen,  and  some  of  their  boats  as  well  as  in  interior  decorations, 
even,  to  build  a  wall  across  the  arch  separating       On  the  formation  of  the  staff  of  officers  for 
the  kitchen  from  the  studio,  which  was  lighted  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  Mr.  Jones  was  named 
by  a  large  hole  in  the  roof.    From  this  impro-  one  of  the  ^^  superintendents  of  the  works ;  ^ 
vised  abode  the  two  architects  used  to  sally  and.  when  the  question  of  design  was  set  at  rest 
forth,  with  their  Arabs  carrying  their  ladders,  by  Paxton^s  blotting-paper  sketch,  he  still  re- 
boards,  and  implements  for  measuring,  and  re-  tained  his  post,  and  aided  in  giving  architectn- 
tnrn  in  the  evening  with  a  store  of  architeotu-  ral  character  to  the  structure.    Ab  the  work 
ral  knowledge  derived  from  the  surropnding  progressed,  the  problem  of  its  decoration,  a 
remains  that  was  quite  astounding  for  accura-  novel  one,  was  more  and  more  discussed,  and 
cy  and  detail,  with  sometimes  not  a  few  pict-  Mr.  Joneses  original  proposals,  which  he  stoutly 
uresque  sketches  in  water-color  of  the  ruins  supported  by  theory,  were  very  freely  can- 
and  their  present  occupants.     Never,  seem-  vassed,  and  became  somewhat  modified  in  the 
ingly,  did  two  men  work  together  in  better  application.    He,  however,  always  maintained 
harmony  and  success.   At  this  time,  the  poems  tne  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  primary  col- 
of  Victor  Hugo  firing  his  imagination,  he,  ors,  and  of  using  them  in  certain  proportionate 
with  his  friend  Jules  Goury,  determined  to  quantities  in  which  the  refiected  rays  are  held 
go  to  Granada;  and  on  arriving  at  the  Al-  to  constitute  white  light,  and  also  of  using 
hambra  they  determined  to  make  its  beauties  them  on  particular  surfaces  supposed  to  be 
known  to  the  world.     The  ultimate  result  is  adapted  to  the  force  of  each  color.    There  was 
the  ^' Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  much  conflict  of  ideas  and  difficulty,  but  his 
of  the  Alhambra."    M.  Goury  died  of  cholera,  intense  desire   not  to  lose  the  opportunity 
Owen  Jones  then  visited  his  friend^s  family  in  to  impress  upon  the  world  the  effect  of  color 
France,  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  he  had  made  led  hun  to  persevere.    All  who  saw  the  build- 
to  him,  and  came  to  England,  where  he  com-  ing  will  remember  the  harmonious  whole  pro- 
menced  the  reproduction  of  his  drawings  in  duced.    In  the  year  1852  one  of  the  lectures 
colors  and  gold  for  publication.    This  was  in  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  relative  to  the  Exhibi- 
1836.    In  the  following  year  he  again  visited  tion,  was  given  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  afterward 
Granada  for  twelve  months,  and  then  returned  published,  under  the  title  ^*  An  Attempt  to 
to  London  and  finished  the  publication  of  the  define  the  Principles  which  should  regulate  the 
work.    This  was  done  under  great  difficulties.  Employment  of  Color  in  the  Decorative  Aria, 
When  he  first  came  from  Spain  the  art  of  with  a  Few  Words  on  the  Necessity  for  an  Ar- 
printing  in  colors  by  means  of  stones  was  in  chitectnral  Education  on  the  Part  of  the  Public" 
its  infancy.    He  seized  the  idea,  obtdned  a  Shortly  afterward  the  Orystal  Palace  Company 
press,  and  in  an  attic  at  his  chambers  in  the  erected  their  building  at  Sydenham,  and  Mr. 
Adelphi  set  to  work  to  produce  that   book  Jones  was  appointed**  director  of  decorations." 
which,  as  a  monument  of  printing  alone,  has  When  the  building  was  ready,  the  oonrta  <^  ar- 
never  been  surpassed.    On  its  publication  he  chitecture  and  sculpture  were  commenced ;  and 
spent  his  patrimony.    On  the  completion  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Alhambra 
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conrf^  and  the  decorative  painting  of  the  gen-       The  general  forms  being  first  cared  for,  these  should 

era!  fabric,  were  then  completed  under  his  direc-  he  Bubdivided  and  ornamented  by^feneral  Unea;  the 

tWina    Wifch  r*»ft»ri»nrfl  tn  thft  ftv^tpm  nf  Hpr^nrA.  intersections  may  then  he  filled  m  with  ornament, 

UoM.    Witnrelerence  to  tne  system  or  oecora-  ^1^^,^  ^^  ^,^  subdivided  and  enriched  fo? 

tion  adopted  by  him,  he  was  led  to  publish  **  An  closer  inspection. 

Apology  for  die  Coloring  of  the  Greek  Court."        j^  hjg  introduction  to  the  series  of  Moresque 

ijL  James  8  Hall,  designed  and  erected  by  him  ornaments,  Mr.  Jones  testifies  strongly  to  his 

expressly  for  musical  purposes,  is  uniywsally  admiration  of  that  style.    In  a  succeeding  vol- 

recognized  among  musicians  as  one  of  the  most  ^^e,  published  some  years  later,  he  showed 

atisfftctoiy  muflio-haUs  in  Europe.    He  here  the  beauties  that  could  be  culled  from  Chinese 

first  introduced  a  system  of  distnbuted  lights  decoration ;  and  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  men- 

bj  means  of  smaU,  star-shaped  burners,  which  tion,  as  among  the  earlier  works  of  illumma- 

haveamce  been  very  widely  used.   The  main  ob-  tion,  his  "One  Thousand  and  One  Initial  Let- 

^f  l^^J^*^""  '*  ^l avoidance  of  shadows,  ters,"  and  "  The  Song  of  Songs."    In  the  year 

In  1857  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  jomed  the  Insti-  i^qq  i,^  designed  a  kiosk  for  India,  and  super- 

tateof  British  Architects  m  1.843,  wag  awarded  intended  its  execution  in  iron. 

the  royal  gold  medal,  the  gift  of  her  Majesty       j^  the  latter  part  of  Owen  Jones's  life  he 

the  Queen  to  architecture.     He  received  sev-  ^^s  mainly  occupied  in  the  decoration  of  pri- 

era!  other  medals  and  recognitions  from  abroad,  ^ate  houses,  and  this  chiefly  in  connection 

.notably  the  diploma  of  honor  for  decorative  ^ith  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham.    The  first 

designs  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1878.   The  ^ork  of  great  importance  was  a  complete 

"Grammar  of  Ornament,    his  most  important  aeries  of  designs  for  the  carpets,  and  wall  and 

published  work,  was  completed  m  1866,  and  is  ceiling  decorations,  for  all  the  great  rooms 

recognized  as  a  text-book  throughout  Europe,  (fifteen  in  number)  in  the  palace  of  the  Vice- 

The  IscU  that  he  has  endeavored  to  establish  .  roy  of  Egypt  at  Gesch.    It  was  necessary  that 

ID  that  volume  are  these:  1.  That,  whenever  every  thing  should  be  prepared  and  completed 

mv  style  of  ornament  commands  universal  ad-  i^  London,  ready  to  apply  on  the  spot^  and 

miration,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  m  ac-  herein  his  complete  mastery  of  the  principles 

cord^ce  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  ^nd  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Arabic  art 

distnbation  of  form  m  Nature.    2.  That,  how-  gt^ne  most  conspicuously  in  the  production  of 

ever  vaned  the  manifestations  in  accordance  fifteen  series  of  designs,  applicable  as  dadoes, 

with  these  laws,  the  leading  ideas  on  which  dado-mouldings,  walls,  friezes,  frieze-mould- 

ihey  are  based  are  very  few.    8.   That  the  i^gg^  the  different  sections  of  comice-mould- 

m-jdifications  and  developments  which  have  in^g,  and  ceilings,  in  a  style  as  perfect  and  ex- 

tuen  place  from   one  style  to  another  have  act  as  is  exemplified  in  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs 

een  cansed  by  a  sudden  throwing  off  of  some  in  Old  Cairo.    An  independent  multiple,  de- 

nxed  trammel,  which  set  thought  free  for  a  termined  by  the  proportions  of  each  separate 

ume,  till  the  new  idea,  like  the  old,  became  gaioon,  was  adopted  throughout  for  all  the  de- 

again  fixed,  to  give  birth  m  its  turn  to  fresh  ^[^^  fo^  the  carpets,  mural  and  ceiling  decora- 

mrcntions.    4.  He  endeavored  to  show,  m  the  tions.    Mr.  Jones  regarded  this,  both  physically 

twentieth  chapter,  that  the  future  progress  of  and  mentally,  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  his 

•inmmental  art  may  be  best  secured  by  en-  jjfe,    por  three  months,  day  by  day,  he  worked 

pfting  on  the  experience  of  the  past  the  not  less  than  eighteen  hours  upon  it.    But,  by 

knowledge  we  may  obtain  by  a  return  to  Na-  far  the  most  importent  and  complete  work  in 

tore  for  fresh  inspiration.       ^      .       ^    _^  which  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Jackson 

•To  attempt  to  build  up  theories  of  art,  or  &  Graham  is,' the  decoration  and  furniture  of 

to  form  a  stvie,  independently  of  the  past,"  he  the  London  house  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrisson,  in 

m    would  be  an  act  of  supreme  folly.    It  Cariton-House  Terrace.    Here  the  woodwork 

voQld  be  at  once  to  reject  the  experiences  and  of  the  paneling,  dado,  doors,  architraves,  and 

wcumnlated  knowledge  of  thousands  of  years,  window-shutters,  in  the  outer  and  inner  hall, 

Un  the  contrary,  we  should  regard  as  our  in-  staircase,  and  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  and 

ttntance  all  the  successful  labors  of  the  past,  fi^gt  floors,  is  inlaid  from  designs  by  Mr.  Jones, 

m  blindly  follow  them,  but  employing  them  ^jth  various  woods  of  different  kinds,  the  col- 

smply  as  guides  to  find  the  true  path."  ors  of  which  were  carefully  selected  by  him 

Ihe  prmciples  advocated  in  this  work  are:  ^jth  a  view  to  perfect  harmony  of  coloring. 

i«  iwhitectuTe,  so  aU  woiks  of  the  decorative  arte  The  walls  are  hung  with  the  richest  Lyons 

should  possess  fitness,  proportion,  harmony— the  re-  silks,  all  specially  designed  by  him,  and  colored 

sJtofsU  which  is  repose.  to  harmonize  with  the  ceilings,  which  may  be 

Jj?%  ^"7  '*!?''•  from  that  repose  which  the  described  as  perfect  in  the  proportions  of  their 

aiBd  feels  when  the  eye,  the  intellect,  and  the  af-  ««^^^4.,!«„i  ,f:„:„:«^„  ««,i  *uv.  A^^i,^^  ««^  ^^^i^. 

f«tioM,  sre  satisfied  frim*  the  absence  of  any  wwit.  geometrical  divisions  and  the  desips  and  color- 

Constmotion  should  be  deoorated.     Decoration  ^^S  of  ^l^^ir  decorations.     The  chimney-pieces, 

sboldoever  be  purposely  oonstnicted.   (That  which  too,  grates,  and  fenders,  the  carpets,  and  the 

isbttntifalis  true;  that  which  is  true  must  be  beau-  furniture,  which  is  all  marquetrie,  were  de- 

^^-*-  ^  A.      •-       ^     J  V  IS.       I         *  signed  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  are  in  perfect  keep- 

o^^^^^S^nal^^rAZ  ing  with  eftoh  other.    Unfettered>  anr  limit 

ao  ezereseenoea.    ifothlng  oould  be  removed,  and  with  regard  to  cost,  and  working  with  the  fall 

l^v«  the  design  eqnal^  good  or  better.  confidence  of  Mr.  Morrisson  in  his  artistic 
VOL.  XIV.— 28    A 
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genius,  this  work  was  a  labor  of  love  to  him,  either  in  the  association  of  colors  or  forms,  or 

and  he  lavished  apon  it  all  his  thought  and  all  the  unity  of  scale  in  the  details  of  the  different 

liis  knowledge,  with  this  result— that  there  are  objects  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  great 

no  accidental  effects,  and  there  are  no  defects,  harmonious  whole. 


K     • 

KANSAS.    The  Legislature  of  Kansas  met  Bt  it  enacted  hy  the  LegUlature  of  the  State  qf  Kanw  .• 

at  Topeka  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  ad-  /■or'o'f  l-  That  if  any  of  the  regents  or  tnwteej 

innrnftd  on  the  11th  of  March   havinff  been  in  ^^  ^^7  ®***®  university,  coUege,  or  other  sohool  of 

journea  on  itie  l  un  oi  Marcn,  JJJ^jnf  ?««"  >^  pubui  instruction,  or  the  owner  or  owners,  igents, 

actual  session  fifty-six  days.     Little  legislation  fjustees,  or  maDsg^rs  in  charge  of  any  inn,  hotel,  or 

of  general  importance  was  effected.     The  Hon.  boarding-house  ;  or  any  place  of  entertainmeut  or 

James  M.  Harvey,  who  was  Governor  of  the  amusement,  for  which  a  license  is  reoiiired  by  any 

State  from  1869  to  1873.  was  elected  United  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  this  State ;  or  the 

8UWB  Senator.   .The  Stote  Treasurer.  Josiah  --  ~ -"-;  S^f^-.M^,  ^o^ 

E.  Hayes,   was  impeached  and  removed  for  streetnsar,  or  any  other  means  of  public  carriage  for 

misdemeanors  in  office,  after  a  thorough  ex-  persons  or  freight  within  the  State,  shall  make  any 

ami  nation  into  his  administration  by  a  legisla-  distinction  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 

tive  committee,  the  trial  taking  place  at  a  spe-  ^tion  of  servitude,  such^  ^"^""^J?  "^^^^i* '^*" 

cial  sitting  of  ihe  Senate  heK  the  purpL  $rct1rtlfer?^^?nt^°?urt^^^^ 

m  May.     A  new  apportionment  of  the  State  tion,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dol- 

into  three   congressional  districts  was  made,  ,lars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  shall 

so  that  the  counties  of  Leavenworth,  Doni-  *l»o  bo  liable  to  damages  in  any  court  of  competent 

phan,  Brown,  Nemaha,  Marshall,  Washington,  jurisdiction  to  the  pewon  or  persons  injured  thereby. 

t^^.  J:       T^     ,,     a    .4.U      -DU'ii-          xr  zT  8ko.  3.  All  fines  collected  under  and  by  virtue  of 

Republic,   Jewell,   Smith,    I^hUlips,     -Norton,  ^^^  ^  ^^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^y^r  ^o  th^  pul,lio  .cbool  fund 

Graham,   Rooks,    Osborne,    Mitchell,    Cloud,  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  oommitt^. 

Olay,  Ottawa,  Lincoln,  RUey,  Pottawatomie,  Sxo.  8.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  couflict 

Jackson,  Jefferson,  Atchison,  Davis,  and  all  the  ▼ith  this  jct  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

territory  lying  north  of  the  second  standard  .  S"°-  \  ^^^  .^*  •^■}?  *2^«  ?5JS'  *?  *  ^  iLt  "* 

wmwxj  *.7"*6  "     ""  "*     "  T,  "^yvixvi  n-v«M«.«  vfc  ^^y^  j^^  j^j^j.  ^^  publication  in  the  statute-book. 

parallel,  constitute  the  first  distnct ;  the  coun-  '^ 

ties  of  Montgomery,  Labette,  Cherokee,  Craw-  There  was  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
ford,  Neosho,  Bourbon,  Allen,  Anderson,  Linn,  in  September,  called  by  the  Governor,  to  adopt 
Miami,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Douglas,  and  Wy-  some  measure  for  the  relief  of  destitute  citi- 
andotte,  constitute  the  second  district ;  and  all  zens  in  the  western  counties  of  the  State,  whose 
that  part  of  the  State  not  included  in  the  first  crops  had  been  destroyed  by  grasshoppers, 
and  second  districts  constitutes  the  third  clis-  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  this  body,  esti- 
trict.  A  joint  resolution  in  favor  of  submitting  mated  the  number  of  destitute  persons  at  1,500, 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  an  amendment  of  the  and  declared  that  120,000  bushels  of  wheat 
oonstltution,  giving  women  the  right  to  vote,  would  be  required  for  their  subsistence  in  ad- 
received  48  votes  to  82  against  it  in  the  House,  dition  to  the  com  which  they  had.  Two  relief 
but  failed  for  lack  of  t wo- thirds  in  its  favor.  A  acts  were  passed,  one  providing  for  the  Lssoe 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicat-  and  sale  of  $78,000  of  State  bonds  to  be  used 
ing  liquors,  which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  at-  in  purchasing  bonds  of  the  counties  in  which 
tention  and  passed  in  the  Honse,  was  defeated  the  relief  was  needed ;  and  the  other  author- 
in  the  Senate.  An  act  was  passed  requiring  izing  these  ooundes  to  issue  special  relief  bonds, 
any  corporation  existing  under  laws  of  the  Private  organizations  were  also  formed  for  the 
State  to  have  its  general  office  and  its  books  aid  of  the  destitute,  and  contributions  were  re- 
within  the  State,  and  at  least  three  of  its  direc-  oeived  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
tors  residents  of  the  State.  A  new  tax  bill  was  seventeen  counties  in  which  158,000  acres  were 
passed  making  it  optional  for  the  tax-payer  to  planted  with  com,  not  a  bushel  was  raised.  In 
pay  the  whole  or  one-half  of  his  tax  on  or  be-  five  of  these  counties  an  average  crop  of  wheat, 
fore  the  20th  of  December,  and  one-half  on  or  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  was  raised, 
before  the  20th  of  June  following,  aUowing  a  but  in  twelve  frontier  counties,  with  a  popula- 
rebate  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  half  due  in  June,  tion  of  23,000,  the  settlements  bad  all  been 
if  it  is  paid  in  December,  and  adding  a  penalty  made  within  three  years,  and  their  supplies 
of  5  per  cent,  to  that  due  in  December,  if  not  were  almost  wholly  destroyed.  In  eight  coan- 
paid  then,  6  per  cent  more  in  March,  if  still  ties,  with  1,700  people,  this  was  the  first  season 
unpaid,  and  6  per  cent,  more  in  June.  The  after  settlement,  and  the  means  of  the  inhab- 
taxation  of  personal  property  used  in  busi-  itants  had  been  used  up  in  building  houses  and 
ness  was  authorized  to  be  made  where  the  putting  in  their  first  crop,  which  was  almost 
property  was  used,  and  not  where  the  owner  totally  destroyed  by  grasshoppers  and  drought, 
resided.  The  following  act,  to  "secure  civil  The  bonded  debt  of  Kansas  is  $1,341,775. 
rights  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,"  was  of  which  $703,825  has  been  purchased  and 
passed :  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking-fund,  m^k 
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log  the  net  mdebtedDess  $637,950.    The  re-  is  now  about  $20,000  a  year.    There  are  34,- 

ceipts  of  the  Treasury  from  all  sources  during  425  acres  of  the  endowment  lands  still  unsold, 

the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $995,102.89,  having  a  value  of  over  $218,000.    That  which 

and  the  expenditures  to  $976,805.82.      The  has  been  disposed  of  brought  $218,907.    The 

imooDt  of  toe  receipts  derived  directly  from  industrial  departments  of  the  iustitution  yield 

tAXAtion  was  $690,258.59,  of  which  $461,095.-  some  revenue,  $1,000  having  been  cleared  from 

59  was  for  general  revenue  purposes,  $22,988.-  the  &rm  this  year.    In  addition  to  the  nor- 

83  for  the  sinking-fund,  $91,715.79  for  the  pay-  mal  schools  at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth,  a 

rnent  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  $114,-  new  one  has  been  opened  at  Concordia. 

458.38  for  the  annual  school-fund.   Of  the  dis-  The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  In- 

bonements,  $488,217.20  was  from  the  general  sane  Asylum  during  the  year  was  115,  and  the 

rerenae-fimd,  $255,520.86  fh>m  the  annual  trustees  report  that  800  more  in  the  State  rc- 

school-ftind,  $90,989.76  was  invested  for  the  quire  accommodation  and  treatment,  for  whicli 

permanent  school-fund,  $81,788.50  was  for  the  no  facilities  are  provided.    The  penitentiary 

pajment  of  interest  on  the  publio  debt,  and  contained  at  the  end  of  the  year  425  convicts, 

|52,69i.l5  was  invested  in  State  bonds  for  the  having  received  245  and  discharged  160  diir- 

sinking- fund.    The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  ing  the  year.    More  than  two-thirds  of  the 

the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $207,834.99 ;  at  convicts  were  single  men,  less  than  one-fourth 

the  end  of  the  year,  $222,880.05.    The  per-  were  mechanics,  48  could  not  read  or  write, 

fflaneot  school-fund  on  the  80th  of  November  and  three  were  females. 

imoanted  to  $1,125,809.82,  an  increase  of  The  opposition  to  the  Republican  party  in 

$117,168.78  during  the  year.  this  State  took  the  name  of  the  Independent 

The  whole  number  of  acres  of  land  now  Reform  party  this  year,  and  held  its  nominat- 

contamed  within  the  organized  counties  of  ing  convention  at  Topeka,  on  the  5th  of  Au- 

thia  State  is  85,750,400.    The  number  of  acres  gust.     The  candidates  nominated  for  State 

subject  to  taxation  in  1874  was  16,996,746,  of  offices  were:  Governor,  J.  0.  Gusey;  Lieuten- 

which  8,669,769  acres  were  under  cultivation.  ant-Governor,  Eldred  Harrington ;  Secretary 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  land  subject  to  of  State,  Nelson  Abbott ;   Treasurer  of  State, 

taxation,  as  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equal!-  Charles  F.  Eoester ;  Auditor  of  State,  George 

zatioD,  b  $72,554,065.90 ;  the  number  of  town  P.  Smith ;  Attorney-General,  J.  R.  HoUowell ; 

Iota  was  290,628,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  B. 

$19,238,406.22.     The    valuation  of  personal  Norton ;  Associate  Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 

property  was   $22,402,769.76;    valuation  of  William  P.  Bouthitt.  The  principles  and  claims 

raih'oad  property,  $14,721,277.92 ;  total  valua-  of  the  party  were  set  forth  in  the  following 

tion  of  property,  $128,906,519.80.    The  tax  platform: 


mill,  raising  $25,781.85 ;  for  the  interest-fund  pwt  differonoee  of  opinion  and  eameatly  uniting  in 

foar-fiftha  of  a  mill,  making  $108,908.28 ;  total  *  oommon  purpose  to  secure  needed  reforms  m  the 

.  •    . "         »  ^An^  ^     A>rno  Voo  ^rcT  admmiBtration  of  public  aifairs,  cordially  unite  in 

Wry,  SIX  miDs  on  a  dollar,  or  $778,488.72.  submitting  theee  declarations : 

The  n'mnber  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  i.  That  all  political  power  ie  inherent  in  the  peo- 


—  T  — -• —   — 

branch  of  the  Union  Pacific ;  Kansas 

Kansas  Pacific  ;    Kansas  City  &   Santa  •~,    „«.  .*«„.^^v.w»*  w*-^,wn..w..  «.  «-vw« vj,-««v— ~ 

Learenworth,  Lawrence  A  Galveston ;  South-    maintenance  of  these  prinoiplea  is  essential  to  the 
on  iT.na.. .  T  >(.o vAn«rrv^Yi    A  f /^Yifa/^n  Ar  Vrtfif K.    peroetuitY  of  our  republican  inatitntions.  and  that  to 

Constitution,  with  all  its  amend- 
f  the  States,  and  the  union  of  the 

, , ,  ,       ,     „^^«^  ^^,  „^  preserved. 

Carthage  &  Northwestern  ;   Missouri  River ;       2.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  riffhta  of 
St  Joseph  &   Denver  City;    and  St.  Louis,    the  States,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  each  State 


5S5.81.  8.  That  the  conduct  of  the  prcRent  Administration 

There  are  4,895  school  districts  in  the  State,  In  its  bold  defiance  of  public  good ;  in  its  prodi«l- 

of  whiPh  JIOI  w<»rA  nrMniypH  Anrirttr  th<»  vmt  »ty  and  wasteftil  extravagance ;  m  the  innumerable 

fL    1^^  *      V      ^'^^^^^^^^^  dunng  tne  year.  ^^^^  perpetrated  under  ita  authority ;  in  its  dis- 

Orer  5,000  teachers  were  employed,  and  there  oraceftil  uartiaUtv  for,  and  reward  of  unworthy  fa- 

v&san  increase  of  18,000  in  the  number  of  Sorites:  &  its  reckless  and  unatable  financial  policy : 

pupils  attendmg  the  common  schools.  The  State  and  In  its  incapacitv  to  meet  the  vital  questions  or 

UiiiTersity  is  flourishing,  and  had  178  students  the  day,  and  provi<fe  for  the  general  welfere,  stands 

»«n».-^«*L-  4.<».^,«^  ♦w^  ^i«v»»*.«f  «^««*;..fl  r.f  without  a  parallel  in  our  national  history :  and  the 

jprwenting  twenty-three  different  counties  of  j.  j^^  ©oMlderationa  of  duty  require  the' Americirn 

«i«  State.     The  Agricultural  College  is  sus-  p^pie,  in  the  eiercise  of  thefr  inherent  sovereignty, 

tainedfiromtheincomeof  its  endowment,  which  to  correct  the  accumulation  of  evil,  and  bring  the 
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Government  back  to  its  ancient  landmarks  of  patri-  at  Topeka  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  nom- 

otism  and  economy.                ^              ^         .     ^  inated  the  following  ticket:  Governor,  Thomas 

.  ^  T^^  ^^^  l""]^^  ""^  ^^^  Ti^"^ JS?''JL}!J.I^^'!^  Osborn:   Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  J.  Salter; 

inviolate:  that  the  pubho  debt,  of  whatever  kind.  '^»»'"^*"i        '^      ^     »n  tt   /^                u      a-j** 

Lhould  be  paid  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  on-  Secretary  of  State  i.  H.  OavMangh;  Aoditor, 

der  which  It  was  oontraoted.  D.  W.  Wilder;    Treasurer,   Samuel  Lappin; 

5.  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  the  national  Attorney-General,  A.  M.  F.  Randolph ;  Saper- 
banking  law,  and  that  the  Government  shall  issue  a  fntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  Fraser : 
legal-tender  currency  direct  from  the  Treasury,  in-  Aoariniof^  Tn.HAa  n   \f   VulAntinA 
terohangeable  for  Government  bonds  bearing  the  A^ooiate-Justioe,  JJL  M.  Valentine. 

lowest  possible  rate  of  interest,  and  which  currency  The  platform,  which  was  introduced  by  a 

shall  beTeceivable  both  for  Dublio  and  private  dues,  long  preamble,  rehearsing  the  achievements  of 

6.  That  we  favor  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  the  Republican  party  in  the  past,  consisted  of 
und  that  the  tariff  on  the  necessities  of  common  life  av^  fnTlrkwincr  rAAnlntinna* 

be  abolished  or  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  ^^®  lollO wing  resoiuuons . 

and  that  the  tax  on  incomes  be  restored.  Betolvedy  That  the  powers  of  the  General  Govem- 

7.  That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  of  ment  having  been  stretched  to  an  unhealthy  extent, 
March  1, 1866,  by  which  the  5,000  acres  of  land  dedi-  to  meet  the  crisis  of  civil  war  and  reoonstmctioD, 
cated  forever  to  the  school-fund  by  Section  8,  A.rti-  ahoald  now  be  restored  to  their  normal  action ;  that 
cle  VIII.  of  our  State  constitution  was  divided  among  the  public  debt  should  be  reduced,  not  spasmodi- 
and  appropriated  to  four  railroad  corporations,  is  un-  cally  but  gradually  and  surely,  and  in  a  way  that  will 
constitutional  and  void,  and  this  land  still  in  right  not  burden  the  industries  of  the  country  by  eices- 
and  equity  belongs  to  the  State  school-fUnd,  and  the  give  exactions ;  that  any  and  all  sohemes  of  taxatiou 
next  Legislature  ought  to  pass  an  act  repealing  the  devised  to  meet  an  extraordinary  demand  shonld  be 
act  of  March  1.  1866,  and  directing  the  Attorney-  modified  aooording  to  the  dictates  of  the  strictest 
General  of  the  State  to  commence  suit  in  the  proper  principles  of  economy  and  justice ;  that  the  offloial 
courts  to  cancel  all  patents  and  other  convevances  prodigidity,  recklessness,  and  corruption  incident  to 
made  to  said  lands  under  the  authority  of  said  act.  times  of  haste,  irregularity,  and  oonvulaion,  must 

8.  That  we  hereby  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  give  place  to  economy,  stability,  and  honesty ;  and, 
settlers  on  the  Osage  lands  and  to  homestead  settlers  flnally,  that  Uie  only  test  of  poUtioal  prefermect 
whose  titles  are  contested  by  rulroad  companies ;  should  be  capacity  and  integrity  in  the  discharge  of 
and  we  hereby  declare  that  the  Reform  party  of  Kan-  official  trust ;  that,  as  the  policy  of  the  Bepublican 
sas  will  use  every  honest  means  to  aid  these  people  party  in  relation  to  the  finances  has  afforded  the 
in  their  struggle  for  their  homes.  people  not  only  a  safe,  sound,  and  popular  currency, 

9.  That  railroad  corporations  should  be  made  sub-  of  equal  and  uniform  worth  in  eveiy  portion  of  the 
servient  to  the  public  good ;  that  while  we  shall  dis-  Commonwealth,  but  has  greatly  improved  the  credit 
countenance  any  action  calculated  to  retard  the  prog-  of  the  country,  at  home  and  aoroad,  we  point  with 
rossof  railroad  enterprises,  or  work  iz^justice  to  these  pride  to  its  record  end  accomplishment  m  this  re- 
invaluable  auxiliaries  to  commerce  and  civilization,  gard ;  and  while  reailirminff  the  poUoy  announced 
yet  we  demand  such  constitutional  legislation  upon  by  the  party  in  the  NationafConvencionBinlSOdaud 
this  subject,  both  State  and  Federal,  as  will  effeotu-  187S,  and  triumphantW  indorsed  by  the  people  at 
ally  secure  the  industrial  and  producing  interests  of  the  polls— a  policy  which,  while  contributing  to  the 
the  country^  against  all  forms  of  corporate  monopoly  public  credit,  has  also  enhanced  the  individual  and 
and  extortion.  collective  prosperity  of  the  American  ]^eople — we  fn- 

10.  That  we  denounce  the  passage  of  the  act  of  last  vor  such  legislation  as  will  make  national  bantuDg 
Congress,  vesting  certain  powers  m  the  courts  of  the  tree  to  all,  under  just  and  equal  laws,  based  upos 
District  ofColumoia,  as  an  outrage  tending  to  destroy  th6i>olioy  of  specie  resumption  at  sacn  time  as  ii» 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  the  o&tisen.  consistent  with  the  material  and  induatrial  intereiU 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  we  demand  of  the  country,  to  the  end  tiiat  the  volume  of  cor- 
that  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  rency  may  be  regulated  by  the  natural  laws  of  trade, 
at  the  next  session  vote  for  its  unconditional  repeal.  Betohed^  That  while  all  the  necesaary  wants  of 

IL  That  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  corruption  that  the  State  government  should  be  supplied  by  s  res* 

has  permeated  Kansas  in  every  department  of  its  sonable,  just,  and  unifonn  taxation,  the  labor  spd 

government  since  its  organization  as  a  State,  we  will  production  ot  the  Commonwealth  muat  not  be  crip- 

support  no  man  for  office  merely  because  ne  is  the  pled  by  the  employment  and  maintenanoe  of  too 

nominee  of  a  party ;  but  to  obtain  our  votes,  in  every  many  office-holders.    Hence  it  becomes  the  duty  of 

instance,  he  must  possess  the  Jeffersonian  standard  the  liegislature  to  lessen  the  number  of  officials,  and 

of  fitness— honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  to  the  Con-  make  such  a  revisrou  of  the  laws  of  the  State  as  to 

stitution.  provide  for  a  more  economical  administration  of  our 

12.  The  frequent  cases  of  malfeasance  in  office  State  and  county  affairs.  We  are  opposed  to  all  ofil- 
which  have  been  developed  within  the  last  four  vears  cial  gratuities  under  the  guise  of  an  increase  of  pay 
upon  the  part  of  State  and  county  officials,  and  the  on  salaries  during  official  terms. 

losses  sustained  by  the  people  through  defalcationa  BnoUtd^  That  the  peril  of  the  Government  lies 

of  county  treasurers,  imperatively  demand  such  legis-  not  so  much  in  high  ambition  as  in  low  dishonesties, 

lation  as  will  give  to  the  tax-payer  security  for  all  and  the  pressing  auXj  ot  the  day  is  to  secure  honesty 

funds  paid  into  the  State  and  county  treasuries,  and  and  purity  in  the  puolic  service.    We  commend  the 

all  interest  accruing  thereon,  and  we  denounce  it  as  courage  of  the  Beform  party  in  instituting  the  in- 

an  act  of  criminal  neglect  in  the  Legislature  having  vestigation  of  corruption  in  office,  sparing  neither 

failed  to  provide  for  tne  speedy  removal  of  default-  fHenas  nor  foes,  and  we  demand  such  lesnslationas 

ing  treasurers  from  office,  and  their  punishment  for  will  bring  to  certain  punishment  any  officer  who, 

malfeasance  therein.  being  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  public  Amdi,  sp- 

13.  That  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  Indian  propriates  the  same  to  his  own  use  or  fiiils  to  mroper- 
policy  as  now  administered— subiecting  as  it  does  ly  account  for  them.  Embezzlement  is  theft,  sod 
our  citizens  to  brutality,  and  all  tne  horrors  of  sav-  ought  to  be  punished  as  such. 

age  warlkre.  Bttohtd,  That  all  the  railroad  oorporationB  of  the 

14.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Presi-  State  are  tne  creatures  of  itsLe^lature,  and  it  is  the 
dent  and  Vice-President,  and  United  States  Sena-  duty  of  that  body  to  subject  them  to  such  wise  sod 
tors,  by  the  direct  voice  of  the  people.  impartial  enactments  as  will  protect  the  people  of 

the  State  from  extortion,  and  will  secure  themtran«- 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  portation  of  products,  merchandise,  and  pasaenger^. 
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It  reaaoDAble  nteB,    A  revuion  of  the  patont^lftws  a  rising  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars,  resulted  in  a 

of  the  UnitedStateD  is  imperatively  demauded,  ao  oa  f^^  ye^rs  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese,  and 

lo  prevent  a  monopoly  of  uaeful  inveDtions,  and  at  *l^  J.,u;^«*ir«  ^^  -ii  ♦k^-  ^^^^u^a  .  « ..  :^  A-  *^ 

UieViaie  time  to  ^Ve  proper  enoouragement  and  re-  the  subjeotoon  of  all  the  revolted  provinces  to 

uimention  to  inrentors.  Mohammed  Yakao  Beg,  a  military  chief  from 

iSno^M^,  That  the  preaoDtpeaoe  policy  of  dealing  Khokan.    Yakab  Beg  has  gradually  consoli- 

with  the  Indiana  haa  failed  to  aifoid  adequate  pro-  dated  his  dominion,  the  area  of  which  in  1874 

the  WiT  DepStment.  population  of  about  1,000,000. 

Smlotd,  That  we  commend  the  action  of  Congnsa  The  establishment  of  a  new  state  in  Central 

ia  repealing  the  act  known  aa  the  back-pay  law,  and  Asia  naturally  attracted  to  a  high  degree  the 

iifor  an  amendment  to  the  national  Conatitution  attention  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 

BhKh  BhaU  forever  prohibit  any  Congreaa  from  in-  ^^  j^^^u  and  active  negotiations  have  been 

CNUULT  ito  own  compenaation.  . **"««"^ j*"^ "*'«* »  . .  u  Xr  i    u  ?>         "  »'^" 

SoSai,  Tliat  druDiennesa  ia  one  of  the  gnateat  <^^^^^  on  by  both  with  Yakub  Beg,  who  at 

coTMB  of  modern  aooiety,  demoralising  every  thing  first  assumed  the  title  of  Attalik-Ghaza  (Head 

it  u>acbes,  ionjoainflr fearttd  burdena  of  taxation  upon  of  the  Warriors).   After  the  return  of  a  special 

thepeople,afipitful  breeder  of  Mupemm  and  crime,  ©mbtissy  to  Constantinople  which  sought  and 

local,  M  experience  Bhallahow  to  be  moat  efiectual  "7  ^'*e  Sultan,  he  changed  his  former  title  into 

in  destroying  thia  eviL  Ameer,  and  his  name  henceforth  will  be  Ameer 

SuoM^  That  we  r^j oice  with  the  oitisenB  reeidintf  Mohammed  Y akub  Khan. 

cm  the  OaaKe  ceded  landa  over  the  kte  decision  of  j  t  may  be  assumed  that  the  negotiations  of 

tb«tirctutCoart  in  their  favor,  and  point  to  that  de-  v^*u  x>„„^i„  ^^^   *k«.  •w*;*:^!,  /'^?,^-«,„^«4.  «,» 

cUioo  aa  evidence  that  the  rigLta  o/the  people  are  ?^^?  ^V^?*^"*^^^®  ^"^^^  Government  in 

uf6  in  the  handa  of  the  courts.  India  with  I  akub  Beg  have  generally  been  of 

BmML^  That  the  unwritten  law  enacted  by  the  a  secret  character,  and  are  as  yet  but  imper- 

eiample  of  the  Father  <rf'hia  Country,  in  declimng  a  fectly  known.     The  British  Government  of 

[Jfrnfj"?.  J2««  ?^  preaidentUl  term,  is  aa  con-  j^dia  in  1878  resolved  to  recognize  Yakub  Beg 

a^oWSL^eTe?^^^^^^^  as  sovereign  and  to  send  Mr^  David  ForsyS 

Bmktd^  That  the  public  landa  of  the  United  &t  the  head  of  a  large  and  bnluant  suite  to 

Stitea  are  aaoredly  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Kashgar,  in  order  to  present  to  the  new  sover- 

aetoal  aettlera,  and  we  condemn  and  diaapprove  of  eign  letters  tVom  the  Queen  of  England  and 

Siro'Si^r'K^            pubhcdomamtoraihroada  the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  to  negotiate  with 

'^  lum  a  treaty  of  commerce.    The  mission  ar- 

The  election  took  place  on  the  8d  of  Novem-  rived  in  Kashgar  in  December,  1873,  and  was 
ber,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republi-  received  by  Yakub  Beg  with  the  greatest 
(an  candidates.  The  total  vote  for  Governor  marks  of  honor.  An  agreement  concerning  a 
was  84^182,  of  which  Osbom  received  48,824,  commercial  treaty  was  soon  reached,  and  the 
and  Cusej  85,808,  making  the  fonner's  ma-  treaty  signed  on  February  2,  1874.  The  Eng- 
jority  18^16.  There  was  a  temperance  can-  lish  Government,  in  this  document,  formally 
didate,  W.  £«  Marshall,  who  received  2,277  recognized  Yakub  Beg,  his  heirs  and  success- 
votes.  The  mcjority  of  the  Republican  candi-  ors,  as  rulers  of  the  territory  of  Kashgar  and 
dates  for  the  other  State  offices  was  about  Yarkand.  The  subjects  of  either  Government 
20,000.  Two  Republican  and  one  Democratic  will  be  at  liberty  to  enter  with  their  goods  the 
member  of  Congress  were  chosen  at  the  same  territory  of  the  other,  to  reside  there  and  to 
time.  The  Legislature  of  1875,  chosen  at  the  carry  on  commercial  pursuits,  and  they  will 
same  election,  consists  of  21  Republicans,  9  ei\joy  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as  the 
Reformers,  and  8  Democrats,  in  the  Senate ;  subjects  of  the  country,  or  of  the  most  favored 
tnd  78  Republicans,  12  Reformers,  10  Demo-  nation.  These  rights  are  granted  for  all  times 
cnts,  and  8  Independents,  in  the  House,  with  and  all  roads,  and  all  limitations  are  excluded, 
one  seat  vacant  on  account  of  a  tie-vote-^  except  such  as  may  be  demanded  by  urgent 
making  the  Republican  minority  9  in  tlie  Sen-  political  causes.  The  European  subjects  of 
ate  and  52  in  the  House,  or  61  on  a  joint  bal-  Great  Britain  who  enter  the  territory  of  the 
lot  Ameer  must  be  provided  with  regular  passes. 

There  was  considerable  trouble  with  the  The  British  Government  engages  to  admit  all 

Isdians  on  the  southwestern  border  during  goods  which  are  introduced  into  British  India 

thesQinmer.    In  June  twenty-six  citizens  were  from  the  territory  of  the  Ameer  by  way  of  the 

Idlled  in  Ford,  Barbour,  and  Comanche  Goun-  Himalaya  passes,  tree  of  duty.    On  the  goods 

ties.    A  portion  of  the  militia  was  called  into  imported  into  British  India  from  the  territory 

wrrice  by  the  Governor  and  sent  to  protect  of  the  Ameer,  no  duties  shall  be  imposed  ex- 

tbe  borders,  whichseems  to  have  been  efiectu-  ceeding  2i  per  cent.    The  British  Government 

>nr  done  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  has  the  right  of  appointing  a  representative 

KASHGAR,  also  called  East  Toorkistan,  a  at  the  court  of  the  Ameer,  and  commercial 

Mohammedan  empire  in  Central  Asia,  fonnerly  agents  in  all  towns  and  places  of  British  India 

a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.   A  revolt  of  the  where  he  chooses.    The  Ameer  may  appoint 

Tonganes  or  Dungenes,  Mohammedan  inhabi-  a  representative  near  the  Viceroy,  and  com- 

tanta  of  mixed  l&tar  and  Chinese  descent,  merciol  agents  in  any  place  of  British  India. 

^hich  broke  out  in  1868,  and  was  followed  by  The  British  subjects  have  the  right  to  buy^ 
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rent,  or  sell  landed  property,  houses,  or  depots  Khokaa  and  into  BoBsian  territory.    The  Btusiaiu 

for  goods,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ametr,  and  ^^^  already  established  treaty  reUtions  with  tli« 

rr  '*^L^j-  *  uJ^A.  ^:vi-  ^««.^-^!i  ^w  Ameer,  and  drive  a  thnvinf  trade  with  the  Kash- 

these  buildings  cannot  be  forcibly  entered  ex-  garees.    None  of  their  mei^ianta  an  hen  at  pre*, 

cept  after  an  understanding  with  the  British  ^Qt,  but  Bussian  gooda  are  to  be  seen  eveiywhere. 

representative,  or  his  agents  or  his  delegates.  We  Unci  on  opening  the  paoketa.  with  BuwiaQ  names 

Civil  and  criminal  suits  between  a  British  sub-  outoide,  that  in  many  caaea  the  gooda  themsekea 

iect  and  a  subject  of  the  Ameer  wiU  be  de-  ^^''L^i^^i'^^tr^*-   Comparing  prices,  there  ia  no 

•J  J  u        """JJ"*^  2i:     A  u  \  •     *i  doubt  that  Engllah  gooda  aent  through  Indu  can 

cided  by  a  court  of  the  Ameer,  but  in  the  pres-  ^  g^id  at  a  lower  flg^,  with  prollta,  than  the  same 

ence  of  the  English  representative.  If  one  of  the  artiolea  fetoh  brought  through  Boaaia;  but  u  it  is 

two  parties  is  a  British  subject,  and  the  other  evident  that,  whether  by  the  £aat  or  the  Weat  roDt«, 

the  subject  of  another  power,  the  cases  wiU  be  ojir  9>odB  do  find  their  wav  here,  there  is  no  neoei- 

decided'  by  the  cour/of  the  Ameer  if  both  '.19^  t^"  ffi^t^^irTbraS'tt- 

parties  are  of  the  Mohammedan  laitn ;  out  if  ^j^^  n^  making  a  very  valuable  oolleotion  of  infor- 

neither  is  a  Mohammedan,  the  case  will  be  mation  of  all  kmda,  ao  that  my  own  deflcieoeiea  in 

decided  by  the  British  representative,  if  both  this  reapeot  will  not  be  noticed,  I  hope, 
parties  agree ;  and,  by  the  court  of  the  Aineer,        After  the  conclusion  of   this  treaty,  Mr. 

if  the  parties  do  not  agree.    If  the  British  Forsyth  remained  for  some  time  in  Kaahgar. 

representative  believes  that  justice  has  not  The  permission  of  the  Ameer  was  obtained 

been  done  in  a  particular  case,  he  may  bring  for  undertaking  important  expeditions  of  ex- 

the  case  to  the  notice  of  the  Ameer,  in  order  ploration.    The  greatest  feat  oonnected  with 

that  it  may  be  investigated  by  another  court  these  expeditions  seems  to  be  that  which  was 

in  the  presence  of  the  British  representative  or  performed  by  Colonel  (Gordon  and  bis  party. 

his  agent.    The*  privileges  granted  to  British  When  Mr.  Forsyth  was  preparing  to  retam, 

subjects  are  extended  to  the  subjects  of  all  the  at  the  close  of  the  sqjoum  in  Yarkand,  ar- 

princes  of  India  who  are  allies  of  the  Queen  rangements  were  made  with  the  authorities 

of  England.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend  for  a  Journey  to  the  Great   Pamir  Steppe. 

in  England,  dated  Kashgar,  Mr.  Forsyth  gives  This  journey  was  undertaken  by  Colonel  Go^ 

the  following  account  of  the  country  and  of  don.  Captain  Biddulph,  Captain  Trotter,  sad 

its  ruler  Yakub  Khan :  Dr.  Stoliozka ;  and  some  idea  of  the  difficult/ 

„,.,.,  ^        ,  ,       ^  of  the  journey  may  be  formed  when  it  is  said 

So  little  18  known  about  theae  regions,  and  such  ^j  ^  ^^      ^    ^iad  to  march  for  twenty  days, 

wild  stones  have  been  told  about  the  people  and  ,     j  |/«wvj  *.«**  w  wimwu  *v*   «»,««/      j^ 

their  ruler,  that  you  may  be  surprised  tS  hwr  that  in  deep  snow,  distances  of  twenty  and  twenty- 

we  find  a  degree  of  civilization  much  superior  to  any  five  miles  a  day.     But  the  Journey  was  suc- 

thing  in  India  which  is  not  directly  owing  to  our  cessfully  performed ;  and  the  Gk>vemment  of 

presence  there :  and  there  ia  a  blessed  state  of  aeoii-  India  expressed  ito  thanks  to  these  officers  in- 

SS^l^d'"iV.;!%^v^.^Ttt^:n''2\o^i^^^^^  ^Ivid^ny  fo--  the  work  .o«»mplished  bj  thea 

moSt  perfect  fVeedom  Of  action  and  motion,  and  go  The  Government  of   British  India  attached 

about  freely  when  and  where  we  like.    Buing  thua  great  importance  to  the  result  of  these  explo- 

able  to  mix  with  the  peasants,  and  to  see  them  oo-  rations,  as  its  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  was 

cupied  in  their  ordinary  avocations,  we  can  form  a  ^^^ly  improved  by  it     Mr.  Forsyth  as  well 

tolerably  correct  opinion  regardmi(  the  character  of  ^    r\  i       i  o     ^  * ^^  4.^  i2-:^..i.  t«.i:.  ;« 

the  AmeerV  rule.    Yakub  Khan  is  a  very  remark-  "  Oolonel  Gordon  returned  to  British  India  ui 

able  man,  and  owes  his  success  entirely  to  his  own  July.    The  Grovernment  of  India  appointed,  as 

pervonal  qualltiea.    He  is  a  thorough  autocrat,  and  the  first  British  representative  in  Kashgar,  Mr. 

allows  no  one  to  interfere  with  his  authority.    He  Shaw,  who  had  previously  viated  the  court  of 

af  hTj^s^'n^;^^^^^^^^  t^e  Ameer,  and.after  h>  return  published  a 

Sinatea  in  llVst-rate  order,  punishfng  disobedience  ^ork  on  his  mission,  which  is  stdl  the  standard 

most  severely.    Theae  people  are  naturally  in  great  authority  on  this  oountiy. 
awe  of  him,  and  the  Hlndostoni  or  Afghans  who        The   negotiations  of  Russia  with  Kashgar 

cameoyer  and  took  aervioe,  hoping  to  enrich  them-  jmy^   been  kept  very  secret    A  commercial 

t\t^e'j.S^';iiSlTflt"Si.^|rS'lf;*tSt  treaty  betwee(  the  tjo  oountrie.  had  Wo 

Ameer.    From  thU  daas  of  offioiala  atorlea  of  the  concluded  m  1872.     Subsequently,  the  rda- 

Ameer'a  aeverity  are  only  to  be  expected ;  but  in-  tions  between  them  were  reported  to  be  less 

stead  of  sympathising  with  them  I  take  it  aa  a  ^ood  friendly,  as  the  Russians  publicly  maintained 

sign  of  the  healthy  vigor  of  the  Ameer's  admmis-  ^^^^  Russian  caravans  had  been  plundered  by 

tration.    Certamly  the  common  people  have  cause  ^x.     tt    'l.       •  a         j'^at-     i:^u  -« 

to  rejoice  ;  and  wJ  find  the  markets,  which  are  held  ^^^  Kas^Mians.     According^  to^  ^^L  «  ? 

here  at  one  pUce  or  another  every  day  in  the  week,  counts,  Yakub  Beg,  after  mstitutmg  a  full  m- 

thronged  by  meny-faoed  men  and  women,  who  buy  quiry  into  the  allegations,  claimed  to  have  s^ 

and  barter  just  as  if  it  was  a  market  in  England,  oertained  that  these  statements  were  mere 

friti\;v?^^t''.mArrw;^^^^^  inventions  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 

tteem  to  nave  meat,  and  are  warmly  clad.    Tnezt  is  a  tiaa.f  1         *.-iau 

crime  of  rare  occurrence,  and  murders  are  almoat  caravans,  who  had  themselves  stolen  the  money 

unknown.    We  have  not  seen  much  of  the  country  and  goods  of  their  employers,  and  then  attno- 

yet,  however,  owing  to  the  intense  cold  ;  but  when  uted  the  loss  to  imaginary  Kashgarian  robbers. 

vrinteroeasea  I  hope  to  make  an  extended  journey.  ^11  the  documents  on  the  subject  were  fo^ 

J^leri*ea^S^?;^w^^VL;^^^^^^^^^^  warded  to  Tashkend,  and  Yaku'b  Beg  at  the 

and  silk  manufaotures  are  carried  on.    Cotton  fab-  «ame  time   notihed  the  Russian  Government 

rice,  too,  come  thence,  and  are  exported  largely  to  that,  although  it  was  clear  that  the  Kashga* 
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I«Mis  ic  SaTtttte  fai  1846 

venowtt  liad  BOW  cstendad  ^iroQslMNi^  €hH^ 

maif,$atii  hd  waftoalled  to  Beriiii  to  deto«tt 

''Th«tow«r  of  B^1«*'  o^# 
^bli  freMoei,  a  reprodielloil 
6  of  tho  Him%'»  and  of  ^llw^PiUHig 

'*lCoMi,**  "Solon,**  **BWtoT,*'  nitasS^^iM^ 
and  a  longfrieae  of  aUegoAod  mQoblibiociito'' 

Cotod  ftva  ^  tiieae  iraaeoaib  Tho  (im  and 
fet  was  "Tho  B^fownatloa^^  oomfJeHi^fel 
1B(K^  He  theli  Y^tttiiMd  lo  iCimiah;  and^l^ 
Mi  for  tYio  Pfnakothiik  a  fKbA»  tfi  miiM 
mnseiiting  tha  ^'Sstovyof  Art  ainaalNK^r 
Biteanoe.^'^N  Tha  mottnofted  of  hia  latar^wotii 
was  ''Ilie  Kpoeli  cTtlialtaflDrtnatoXy'^'itM^ 
Had  at^ePuislbtiMMltton^in  IMftl^^^ 
had  alM  painted  Biailyikoitri^ta  aiid  d 
boat  ol  ilfostratloiia^of  great  valna  and 
inoloding  a  tariea  I6t  the  Qoepd^oi^ra 
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a  capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  male  In  the  first  district  A.  B.  Boon  bad  a  minority 
colorad  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one;  of  81,000  over  Tamer,  Independent  Democrat; 
all  taxes  levied  and  ooUeoted  on  dogs  owned  or  second  district,  John  Young  Brown  had  a  ma- 
kept  bjr  colored  persons ;  all  State  taxes  on  Joritj  of  8,517  over  Smith,  Bepublican — ^Ed- 
deeds,  soits^  or  on  any  license,  collected  from  ward  B.  Weur,  Independent  Bepablioan,  re- 
colored  persons;  all  fines,  penalties^  and  for-  ceiving  757  votes;  third  district,  Charles  W. 
fcitiires^  collected  firom  colored  persons,  except  Milliken,  Democrat,  had  a  migority  of  4,789 
the  portion  allowed  to  attorneys  of  the  Com-  over  Goren,  Independent ;  fourth  district,  J. 
iQOQwealth  ;  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  proceeds  Proctor  Knott,  Democrat,  had  a  m^ority  of 
from  any  public  lands  given  by  the  United  8,581 ;  fifth  district,  Edward  6.  Parsons,  Dem- 
States ;  and  all  sums  arising  from  any  dona-  ocrat,  had  a  m^ority  of  5,441 ;  sixth  district, 
tioQ,  gift,  grant,  or  devise^  expressly  designed  to  Thomas  S.  Jones,  Democrat,  had  a  majority 
«id  io  the  education  of  colored  childreiL  The  of  8,127 ;  seventh  district,  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn, 
rerenae  arising  from  these  sources  is  to  be  dis-  Democrat,  had  a  migority  of  6,258 ;  eighth  dis- 
thbQted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  trict,  Milton  J.  Durham^  Democrat,  had  a  ma- 
nniction  in  the  same  manner  as  already  pro-  jority.of  7,818 ;  ninth  district,  John  D.  White, 
Tided  by  law.  Provision  is  made  for  collecting  Bepublican,  had  a  muority  of  629 ;  tenth  dis- 
and  distributing  the  moneys;  county  school  trict,  John  B.  Clarke,  Democrat,  had  a  majority 
commissiooers  are  required  to  divide  the  conn-  of  2,998.  The  Legislature  now  stands,  81  Dem- 
ties  into  school  districts,  so  that  no  district  ocrats  and  7  Bepublicans  in  the  Senate,  and  80 
shall  contain  more  than  120  colored  children  Democrats  and  20  Bepublicans  in  the  House, 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age ;  three  making  the  Democratic  mi^ori^  in  the  Senate 
"  colored  school  trustees  ^'  are  to  be  appointed  24,  in  the  Hoase  60  or  84  on  a  joint  ballot 
in  each  district  by  the  commissioner,  to  em-  No  session  of  the  Legislature  was  begun  in 
plof  a  teacher  not  less  than  three  months  in  December,  as  that  body  meets  biennially, 
eaoh  year,  or  two  months  if  there  are  not  more  KIIOKAK,  or  Kokak,  a  oountry  of  Central 
than  sixty  children  in  the  district,  and  to  man-  Asia,  one  of  the  three  great  khanates  of  West 
age  the  schools  generally ;  it  is  inade  milawfiil  Toorkistan,  or  Independent  Tartary,  attracted 
for  aoy  colored  child  to  attend  a  common  in  1874  greater  attention  than  the  other  indc- 
»bool  provided  for  white  children,  or  for  any  pendent  states  of  Toorkistan  by  the  outbreak 
white  child  to  attend  a  common  school  pro-  of  a  new  civil  war  and  the  interference  of  the 
vided  for  colored  children;  ^^no  school-house  Bussians.  The  country  is  bounded  southwest, 
erected  for  a  colored  school  shall  be  located  west,  north,  and  northeast,  by  the  new  Bussian 
nearer  than  one  mile  to  a  school-house  erected  province  of  Sir  Darya,  east  and  southeast  by 
far  white  children,  except  in  cities  and  towns.  East  Toorkistan,  and  south  by  the  Pamir  pla- 
where  it  shall  not  be  nearer  than  six  hundred  teau  and  the  Karateghin.  The  area  of  the 
feet; "  colored  school  officers  and  teachers  are  khanate  is,  according  to  a  map  published  in 
allow^ed  to  form  a  State  association  and  county  1872  by  the  Bussian  Staff-General,  estimated 
iDstitotes;  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  re-  at  28,270  square  miles.  The  population,  ac- 
quired to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  and  rules  cording  to  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  best 
uf  gorernment  for  the  colored  schools;  and  recent  authorities,  especially  the  Bussian  trav- 
pro?iaious  of  the  general  school  laws  ^^  deemed  eler  Fedshenke,  is  considerably  below  the 
oecessary  for  the  government  of  colored  com-  former  estimate  of  8,000,000,  and  is  believed 
moQ  schools,  not  in  conflict  with  this  act,  shall  not  to  exceed  800,000.  A  new  crisis  in  the 
apply  to  the  aame,  which  shall  be  determined  history  of  this  country  appears  to  have  come, 
bj  the  State  Board  of  Education/*  and  Bussia  is  urged,  on  many  sides,  to  put  an 

The  institation  formerly  known  as  the  House  end  to  the  internal  disorders  by  the  annexation 

of  Reform,  and  subsequently  converted  into  the  of  the  entire  country. 

'*  Fourth  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum  "  was  de-  A  brief  review  of  the  reign  of  the  present 

dared  to  be  the  "  Central  Kentucky  Lunatic  Khan,  Khudayar,  is  necessary  to  understand 

A;»yluni,'*  and  $100,000  were  appropriated  to  fully  the  recent  events.    The  Khan  is  now  fifty- 

eitend  and  improve  it,  one-third  to  be  used  in  nine  years  old,  and  by  descent  a  Karakirghiz, 

proriding  accommodation  for  colored  lunatics,  or  Turk.    If  the  time  when  his  uncle,  Musul- 

tobeseparate  and  apart  from  those  for  the  white  man  Kul,  was  his  guardian  (until  1849),  and 

iamstes.    The  Institution  for  the  Education  tiie  period  from  1857  to  1864,  during  which  the 

and  Training  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  which  brother  of  Khudayar,  Mollah  Elhan,  or  rather 

had  been  converted  into  *'*'  the  Third  Kentucky  his  powerful  vizier,  Alim  Kul,  was  at  iJie  head 

Lunatic  Aaylum,^^  was  reestablished  foritsorig-  of  tne  government,  are  included,  his  reign  ex- 

inal  purpoee,  under  the  charge  of  nine  commis-  tends  over  thirty-one  years.    The  population 

lioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  of  Khokan  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  peaceable 

The  only  State  officer  elected  at  the  regular  Sartes,  an  Iranian  tribe,  devoted  to  the  arts  of 

election  on  the  8d  of  August  was  a  Clerk  of  the  peace,  to  commerce,  and  industrial  pursuits, 

CWrt  of  Appeals.    The  total  vote  was  167,-  and  the  nomadic  and  warlike  Kiptchaks  and 

852,  of  which  T.  C.  Jones,  the  Democratic  can-  Karakirghiz,  who  are  of  Tui'kish  descent,  and 

didate,  received  114,848,  or  a  mtjority  of  60,-  inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  Khokan.    The 

M.    Ten  members  of  Congress  were  elected,  undisputed  rule  of  the  Turkish  tribes  lasted 
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from  1843  to  1849,  in  which  latter  year  the  three- fourths  of  the  khanate.    Alim  Eal  him- 
Sartes  obtained  control  of  the  government,  self  lost  his  life  under  the  walls  of  Taahkend. 
The  J  bad,  in  1857,  again  to  give  way  to  the  Ehudayar  Khan  now  succeeded  in  seizmg 
Turks,   who,   amid  many  vicissitudes,  main-  again  the  reins  of  government.    Following  Uie 
tained  their  power  for  about  eight  years  until  advice  of  Mirza  Uakim  Bey,  the  richest  mer- 
the  death  of  their  leader,  Alim  Eul,  and  the  vie-  chant  of  Ehokan,  who  had  several  thnes  mited 
tory  of  the  Russians.    From  this  time  the  Sartes  the  fairs  of  Nijni-Novgorod  and  Poltava,  he 
and  Ehudayar  Eban,  who  ftdly  sympathized  concluded  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
with  them,  had  once  more  absolute  control  of  Russians  for  the  establishment  of  friendly  re- 
the  government  lations.     Hirza   Hakim  Bey  was   appointc«d 
Ehudayar  Ehan  is  the  son  of  Shere  All,  who  plenipotentiar}''  of  Ehokan,  and  as  such  took  up 
in  1841  was  appointed  Ehan  by  the  Eiptchaks  his  residence  atTashkend.    He  prevailed  upon 
during  the  oonuicts  with  Ehan  Nasr  IJllah  of  the  Russians  to  conclude,  on  Febmarr  13, 
Bokhara,  the  father  of  the  present  Ehan.    In  1868,  a  treaty  of  conmierce  and  friendehtp 
tlie  conflict  between  the  Turks  and  the  Sartes,  with  Ehokan.    Ehudayar  appointed  his  broth- 
the  former  of  whom  were  headed  by  Yussuf  er,  Sultan  Marud,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Ming  Bashi,  or  rather  the  shrewd  and  ener-  Mergulan,  and  his  eldest  son,  Kassyr  Eddyn 
getio  Musulman  Eul,  while  the  Sardes  had  as  Bey,  also  called  Ehan  Sade,  governor  of  the 
their  leader  Thade  Ming  Bashi,  the  former  re-  eastern  provinces,  with  his  residence  at  An- 
mained  victors,  and  for  eight  years  Musulman  dic^an,  the  centre  of  the  Eiptcbak  and  Kan- 
Eul,  partly  as  prime-minister,  partly  as  re-  kirghiz.     The  son  of  Musulman  Eul,  Abu 
gent  and  sovereign,  was  the  ruler  of  Ehokan.  Rakhim,  also  called  Abelurrhaman,  who  seemed 
During  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  Shere  Ali  to  have  forgotten  the  assassination  of  his  fa- 
sided  with  the  Sartes ;  but,  when  the  latter  were  ther,  lived  at  the  court  of  Ehudayar.   The  trade 
totally  defeated,  Musulman  Eul  reinstated  Shere  with  Russia  considerably  increased,  and  dnring 
Ali  as  ruler.    Soon  after  the  Sartes  again  rose  the  winter  of  1871  Ehan  Sade  paid  a  visit  to 
in  rebellion,  and,  during  the  absence  of  Musul-  the  Russian  authorities  in  Taahkend,  where 
man  Eul,  defeated  Shere  Ali ;  but  their  power  Mirza  Hakim  gave  in  his  honor  a  splendid 
was  of  short  duration,  as  Musulman  Eul  sud-  banquet,  at  which  a  Russian  entiiusiast  com- 
denly  appeared  and  fully  subdued  them.    In-  pareid  the  young  prince  with  Peter  the  Great 
stead  of  reinstating  Shere  Ali,  Musulman  Eul  In  1878  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Eiptchaks 
appointed  the  son  of  Shere  Ali,  Ehudayar,  at  with  the  rule  of  Ehudayar,  which  had  never 
that  time  sixteen  years  old,  as  Ehan,  and  re-  ceased,  led  to  a  conspiracy,  when  the  Khan 
mained  the  guardian  of  the  young  prince  and  Imposed  a  tax  upon  the  wild  fruit-trees  of  the 
the  regent  of  the  country.     When  the  Sartes  mountains,  which  constitute  an  important  arti- 
attempted  another  revolution,  and  were  even  cle  of  trade  for  the  merchants  of  Ehokan.    In 
favored  by  the  ungrateful  Ehudayar,  they  were  consequence  of  the  severe  measures  adopted 
again  totally  defeated.    Mohammed  Eul  was,  by  E^an  Sade,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ehudajar, 
however,  unwise  enough  to  reappoint  Ehn-  who  enticed  forty  government  Eiptchaks  to 
dayar  as  Ehan.    The  latter,  to  get  rid  of  his  his  court  and  then  had  them  asaaseinated,  the 
guardian,  instigated  a  plot  for  the  assassina-  Eiptchaks  of  the  northwestern  districts  roee 
tion  of  Mohammed  Eul,  and,  when  the  latter  in  open  rebellion,  and  they  were  soon  joined 
escaped  and  collected  a  small  army,  Ehudayar  by  the  Earakirghiz  in  the  south  and  the  sonth- 
totally  defeated  him  near  Ikus,  at  the  con-  west.    The  chief  of  the  latter,  Batyr-Ehan,  a 
fluence  of  the  Marius  with  the  Jaxartes,  took  brother-in-law  of  Ehudayar,  was  likewise  as- 
him  prisoner  and  had  him  put  to  death  con-  sassinated  in  the  palace  of  the  latter.    The 
jointly  with  1 0, 000  Eiptchaks.  The  undisputed  rebellious  Eiptchaks,  who  had  established  their 
rule  of  Ehudayar  ana  the  Sartes  lasted  until  headquarters  in  the  town  of  Eara-Gul^ja,  sp- 
1857,  when  the  Ehan's  brother,  MoUah  Ehan,  plied  to  the  Russians  for  aid,  but  met  with  a 
rose  in  rebellion  at  the  head  of  the  dissatisfied  decided  refusal.  During  the  winter  of  1878-74^ 
Turks.     Ehudayar  soon  saw  himself  aban-  the  leader  of  the  Eiptchaks,  Mehemed-Emir, 
doned  by  most  of  his  adherents,  and  even  his  in  the  popular  jargon  called  Mamir,  shut  him- 
own  relatives,  and  had  to  flee  to  the  Ehan  of  self  up  in  the  almost  inaccessible  stronghold 
Bokhara,  Nasr  IJllah,  who  made  severd  at-  Eara-Gul^a.    In  1874,  according  to  the  Rns^ 
tempts  to  restore  Ehudayar  to  power,  but  was  sian  press,  this  Ehan  had  shown  hostile  senti- 
every  time  defeated.    After  that,  MoUah  Ehan  ments  toward  Russia.   Mirza  Hakim,  the  pleni- 
remained  for  two  years  in  the  undisturbed  pos-  potentiary  of  Ehokan  at  Tashkend,  and  a 
session  of  his  power;  and,  when  he  was  assas-  decided  advocate  of  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
sinated  by  malcontents  of  his  own  party,  his  tions  with  Russia,  was  deposed,  and  another 
prime-minister,   Alim  Eul,  remained  at  the  merchant,  Mir  Alim  Bei,  became  the  confideo- 
head  of  the  government  until  1864.    The  nt-  tial  adviser  of  the  Ehan.    The  rebels,  in  the 
tempts  of  Ehudayar,  who  in  the  mean  while  mean  while,  began  to  make  considerable  prog- 
had  been  elected  juler  of  Tashkend,  to  dislodge  ress,  and  took  the  towns  of  Namangan  and 
him  from  power,  were  fruitless ;  but  he  finally,  Eorsan.     When  they,  however,  encroached 
in  1864,   succumbed    to    the  Russians,   who  upon  territory  clidmed  by  the  Russians,  plan- 
marched  an  army  into  Bokhara  and  annexed  dering  the  Jomnels,  who  are  under  Rusdan 
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protection^  and  stealing  150  camels  and  four  atare  of  the  Times  of  Loais  XIV./'  besides 

iojif  the  Rossian  aathorities  concluded  to  in-  several  smaller  works.    He  received  the  de- 

terfere  and  pat  an  end  to  the  insarrection.  gree  of  D.  D.  from  Amherst  College  in  1855. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  this  country  was  KNAPP,  Rev.  Jacob,  an  American  evange- 

thoaght  by  the  Russian  press  to  be  propitious  list  and  revivalist,  born  in  Central  New  York, 

for  the  farther  extension  of  Russian  rule.  in  1800 ;  died  in  Rockland,  lU.,  March  2, 1874. 

KIRK,  £dwaju>  Nokbis,  D.  D.^  an  eminent  His  early  life  was  passed  upon  a  farm,  but  when 

Atuerican  clergyman,  author,  and  pulpit  orator,  he  approached  manhood  he  felt  the  necessity 

Wa  in  New  York  City,  Augast  14,  1802 ;  died  of  a  better  education,  especially  as  he  believed 

in  Boston,  March  27,  1874.    He  was  of  Scotch  himself  called  to  preach.    He  accordingly,  after 

;tao6atry,  and  was  educated  at  the  New  York  a  brief  preparatory  course,  entered  the  Hamil- 

scbools  and  at  Princeton  College,  whence  he  ton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  (now 

gradoated  in  1820,    He  next  studied  law  for  Madison  University)  in  1820  and   remained 

eighteen  months  in  New  York  City,  and  then  there  nearly  four  years.    He  was  but  a  dull 

entered  Piinoeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  scholar,  his  early  hard  life  on  the  farm  having 

lie  remained  four  years.    On  leaving  Princeton  made  the  confinement  irksome  to  him,  or,  as 

be  was  employed  by  the  American  3oard  of  he  himself  used  to  say  in  after-life,   *'  Hard 

OommLssioners  for  Foreign  JlCissions,  to  preach  work  had  made  his  blood  too  thick  for  any 

oamiasiona  to  the  churches.  He  was  ordained  in  thing  but  failure  as  a  student."   Still  there  were 

1837  as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby-  about  him  even  then  a  resistless  energy,  great 

terian  Church  in  Albany,  and  in  1828  became  powers  of  endurance,  a  cool  self-possession, 

paator  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  and  an  almost  Hibernian  readiness  of  wit.    He 

vhich  had  been  gathered  by  his  labors  in  the  left  the  institution  before  the  completion  of  his 

great  revivals  in  which  Mr.  Finney  was  so  full  course,  commenced  preaching  and  giving 

eoQspicaoosL     Mr.  Kirk  coincided  with  Mr.  vent  to  his  overflowing  energy,  by  managing  a 

Finney ^s  views,  and  in  connection  with  Dr.  farm  and  conducting  a  coantry  store  at  the 

Beman,  of  Troy,  established  a  school  of  theol-  same  time.    He  was  somewhat  successful  in  all 

(^to  train  young  men  for  service  in  the  minis-  these  pursuits,  but  this  could  not  last.    After 

trj  as  Evangelists.    He  also  took  a  very  active  two  or  three  years  of  what  was  to  him  an  un- 

part  with  Mr.  £.  C.  Delavan  in  promoting  the  satisfactory  life,  he  passed  through  what  he 

temperance  reform.    In  1837,  his  health  de-  regarded  as  a  new  conversion,  which  led  him 

manding  a  change,  Mr.  Kirk  resigned  his  pas-  to  consecrate  his  life  and  all  his  powers  fully 

torate  and  went  to  Europe.    He  spent  some-  to  the  service  of  God.     He  commenced  his 

what  more  than  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  and  work  as  an  evangelist,  not  knowing  whence 

Dr.  Baird  made  themselves  very  useful ;  estab-  the  support  of  his  family  was  to  come,  but 

lishing  the  first  American  Protestant  religious  very  soon,  from  small  beginnings  in  country 

service  there,  out  of  which  grew  the  American  hamlets,  he  was  called  to  the  larger  towns  and 

Chapel,  which  was  afterward  built  through  his  cities,  and,  though  at  times  liis  manners  and  lan- 

exertiona,  and  held  in  his  name  till  his  death,  guage  seemed  rough,  there  were  such  eamest- 

On  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1839,  he  preached  ness,  such  intensity  of  feeling,  such  deep  ten- 

as  an  Evangelist  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  demess,  and  such  genuine  eloquence  in  his  ser- 

coontry,   lus  remarkable  eloquence   and  his  mons  and  prayers,  that  none  who  listened  could 

intense  earnestness  and  faithfulness  drawing  fail  to  be  impressed  by  them.    This  effect  was 

thoasands  to  hear  him  wherever  he  preached,  produced  as  surely  among  men  of  the  highest 

1q  June,  1842,  he  accepted  the  caU  of  the  calture  as  among  the  illiterate.    The  late  Presi- 

Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  dent  Nott,  himself  one  of  the  most  eloquent 

then  just  organized,  to  become  their  pastor,  and  preachers  and  orators  of  the  present  century, 

remained  in  that  relation  till  1871,  though  in  attended  his  entire  course  of  sermons  in  Sche- 

1S46  and  in  1856  he  spent  considerable  time  in  nectady,  and  took  copious  notes  of  them,  and 

Europe.     His  last  visit  in  1856  was  undertaken  said  repeatedly  in  public  that,  **  as  a  preacher 

St  tiie  request  of  the  American  and  Foreign  of  the  Grospel,  Jacob  Knapp   was  uneqnaled 

Christian  union  (of  which  he  had  long  been  an  among  uninspired  men."    ^^  I  could  publish  a 

o£cerX  to  organize  and  erect  a  chapel  for  regu-  volume  of  his  sermons  from  my  notes,"  he 

lar  worship  for  American  Protestants  in  Paris,  added,  "  that  would  be  a  credit  to  our  first 

tbe  result  of  his  labors  there  nearly  twenty  preachers."    Mr.  Knapp  had  held  protracted 

Tears  before.    He  accomplished  this  work,  and  religious  services  in  almost  every  city  and  large 

after  a  hasty  visit  to  Palestine  returned  home,  town  in  the  Northern  States  during  his  forty 

la  1871,  in  consequence  of  the  infirmities  of  years'  labors  as  an  evangelist,  and,  though  he 

age  and  nearly  complete  blindness,  he  resigned  had  been  oftentimes  surrounded  by  howling 

liU  pastorate,  though  preaching  occasionally,  mobs,  infuriated  by  his  vigorous  denunciation 

iiii  death  was  caused  by  apoplexy.    Dr.  Kirk  of  popular  vices,  he  was  never  iigured  and 

had  published  very  many  occasional  sermons  never  unsuccessful.    Many  thousands  were  im- 

sad  addresses ;  three  volumes  of  collected  ser-  proved  in  heart  and  life  by  his  earnest  words 

moos;  a  aeries  of  **  Lectures  on  Christ's  Para-  and  prayers,  and  many  others,  in  whom  the 

Mes;  *^  and  translations  of  **  Gaussen  on  Inspij^a-  change  was  not  so  thorough  or  enduring,  were 

ion ''  and  of  Attie^s  *^  Lectures  on  the  Liter-  yet  for  the  time  transformed  and  made  to  have 
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aspirations  for  a  better  life.  For  four  or  five 
years  past  his  health  had  failed,  and  he  had 
resided  on  his  farm  near  Rockford,  111.  Some 
of  his  sermons  have  been  published,  and  are 
admirable  specimens  of  eai-nest  appeals  and 
inexorable  logic. 

KNOWLTON,  Rev.  Miles  Justin,  D.D.,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  missionary,  Orientalist,  and 
author,  born  in  West  Wardsboro',  Vt.,  Februa- 
ry 8,  1825,  died  in  Ningpo,  China,  September 
10, 1874.  He  was  educated  in  Madison  Univer- 
sity and  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1868,  and  having 
been  ordained  in  his  native  town  in  October, 
sailed  as  a  missionary  with  his  wife,  for  Ningpo, 
China,  December  10,  1858.  He  entered  upon 
his  work  with  great  zeal,  acquired  the  difficult 
language  in  a  very  short  time,  and  so  thor- 
oughly mastered  its  literature  and  philosophy, 
that  some  time  before  his  death  an  eminent 
native  Chinese  scholar  said  to  Bishop  Russell, 
*^  Teacher  Knowlton  is  regarded  by  us  all  as 
the  Confucius  of  the  West."  With  all  his 
cares,  preaching  several  times  a  week,  trans- 
lating books  and  tracts,  managing  the  mission 


church,  and  teaching  a  theological  class,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  nis  health  gave  way;  in 
1862  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Unite<l 
States  for  rest  and  restoration.  In  about 
eighteen  months  he  returned  to  his  work  with 
a  constitution  still  vigorous  and  capable  of 
great  endurance,  but  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties  he  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  work 
on  China  which  he  believed  to  be  needed,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified.  This  great  labor  was  performed  in 
the  rare  intervals  of  leisure  (much  of  it  taken 
from  the  hours  which  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  rest)  which  his  other  engrossing  duties 
permitted,  but  it  is  a  work  of  extensive  and 
profound  research,  and  will  remain  as  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  customs,  habits,  manners, 
religion,  and  literature  of  the  Chinese.  It  was 
published  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  His  excessive  labors  had  weakened 
his  constitution  so  much  that,  when  he  had  an 
attack  of  dysentery,  about  September  Ist,  he 
succumbed  to  it  almost  immediately.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Madison  Uni- 
vereity  in  1871. 
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LAIRD,  John,  M.  P.,  a  English  ship-builder 
and  Conservative  member  of  Parliament  for 
Birkenhead,  most  widely  known,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  as  the  builder  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  other  Confederate  privateers ;  born 
in  Greenock,  Scotland,  in  1805 ;  died  in  Birk- 
enhead, after  a  long  illness,  October  29,  1874. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  late  William  Laird,  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool, 
and  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  com- 
menced the  business  of  iron-ship-building  and 
engineering,  which  in  time  grew  into  the  great 
house  of  John  Laird,  Sons  &  Co.  He  retired 
from  active  participation  in  the  business  of  this 
house  in  October,  1861.  He  was  for  forty 
years  and  more  an  active  promoter  of  the 
docks  and  all  other  public  works  and  improve- 
ments at  Birkenhead;  was  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Birkenhead  Improvement 
Commissioners,  and  one  of  the  Government 
Trustees  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor 
Board.  He  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  and  a  ma- 
gistrate for  Cheshire,  and  was  first  elected  to 
Parliament  in  December^  1861.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Liberal  Conservative,  and  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  as  leading  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church.  He  was,  however,  in  favor  of 
great  reforms  in  the  former,  and  the  extension 
of  its  usefulness.  He  was  also  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending education  among  all  classes,  and  of  the 
exercise  of  economy  in  the  naval  expenditures. 
During  our  late  civil  war  he  made  himself  con- 
Bpiouous  in  Parliament  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
Confederate  cause,  and  his  Incessant  attacks 
on  the  United  States  Federal  Government. 


His  firm  built  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  the 
Shenandoah,  and  several  other  privateers,  and 
numei*ous  blockade-runners  for  the  Confeder- 
ates, and,  after  the  Geneva  arbitration,  when 
it  was  found  that  $15,500,000  bad  been  award- 
ed to  the  United  States  for  damages  caused  by 
these  privateers,  Mr.  Laird  became  exceedingly 
unpopular  in  Great  Britain.  ^*  His  memory  " 
(said  one  of  the  London  papers)  '*  will  be  long 
kept  green  in  the  budget,  and  he  has  an  en- 
during monument  in  the  taxation  of  his  coun- 
trymen." 

LANMAN",  Rear- Admiral  Joseph^  U.  S.  N., 
a  brave  and  highly -esteemed  naval  omcer,  fortj- 
nine  years  in  the  service ;  born  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  July  18,  1810;  died  in  that  city,  March 
13,  1874.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  from 
Connecticut,  January  1,  1826 ;  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  in  March,  1885 ;  commander, 
September,  1855 ;  captain,  1861 ;  commodore, 
August  29, 1862 ;  and  rear-admiral  in  1869.  He 
commanded  the  frigate  Minnesota  in  the  North- 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron  in  1864r-'6o, 
was  in  command  of  the  second  division  of  For- 
ter^s  squadron  at  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher, 
and  was  admiral  of  the  ^outh-Atlantic  Squad- 
ron on  the  coast  of  Braol,  from  1869  to  1871, 
and  on  his  return  in  May,  1872,  received  leave 
of  absence,  and,  his  health  failing,  retired  to 
Norwich,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
His  genial  manners  won  for  him  the  cordial 
respect  of  all  his  associates  and  acquaintances. 

LEDRU  -  ROLLINT,  Alexandkk  Atjouste, 
originally  only  Ledbu,  a  French  statesman, 
cabinet  minister,  politician,  and  reformer,  bom 
in  Paris,  February  2,  1807 ;  died  in  that  city, 
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December  31,  1874.  He  was  the  son  of  an  ness,  and  bis  brilliant  oratorical  powers,  as  well 
eminent  and  wealthy  phyttcian,  Dr.  Jacqaes  as  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  laboring- 
Philippe  Ledrn,  and  only  assumed  tlie  addition  classes,  made  him  very  popular  with  his  con- 
licllia  in  1880,  which  belonged  to^is  mother^s  stituents,  and  caused  his  return  at  the  suooes- 
fimiiy,  to  distingnish  himself  from  another  ad-  sive  elections  by  acclamation.  In  1844  he 
rocate,  M.  Charles  Ledm,  of  about  his  own  visited  Ireland,  his  wife  being  a  wealthy  Irish 
age.  He  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  in  lady,  and  was  received  with  great  honors  by 
Paris,  studied  law  at  the  university,  passed  his  the  populace,  though  O^GonneU  treated  him 
examination  and  received  his  diploma  in  1828,  coldly.  In  1845,  finding  that  the  National,  the 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  A  paper  republican  organ,  was  determined  to  oppose 
on  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Paris  him,  he  established  a  new  Journal,  Za^e/brf7i«, 
during  the  insurrection  of  1832  established  his  and  installed  Flocon  as  editor.  His  socicd  man- 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  employed  as  ifesto  of  1845,  while  securing  him  the  support 
counsel  by  moat  of  the  republican  conspira-  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  estranged  from 
tors  who  were  prosecuted  under  Louis  Philippe,  him  that  of  the  middle  classes,  and  his  uncom- 
Iq  these  trials  he  gained  considerable  popn-  promising  support  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
larity  by  the  boldness  of  his  style,  and  soon  suffrage  displeased  the  monarchical  opposition 
became  the  avowed  representative  of  the  Com-  headed  by  Odilon-Barrot  and  others.  He  took 
manist  interest.  In  1887  he  assumed  the  edi-  a  leading  part  in  all  the  republican  demonstra- 
torship of  the  Journal  du  Palaii,  a  leading  law  tions  in  the  provinces  in  1847,  and,  when  the 
joamal,  and  occupied  this  position  for  ten  revolution  broke  out,  became  for  a  short  time 
jears.  He  also  superintended  the  publication  its  acknowledged  leader,  being  chiefly  instru- 
of  several  works  on  French  jurisprudence,  in-  mental  in  preventing  the  regency  of  the  Duch- 
•  lading  a  digest  of  decisions  in  the  courts  from  ess  of  Orleans  from  being  accepted  by  the 
1795  to  1837,  which  he  prefaced  with  an  intro-  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  securing  the 
daction  on  the  influence  of  the  French  school  powerful  aid  of  Lamartine.  On  the  organiza- 
on  law  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  history  of  tion  of  the  Provisional  Government  he  was 
law,  of  legislation,  and  of  the  teachings  of  emi-  one  of  its  members,  and  accepted  the  portfolio 
nent  jurists  under  the  Empire  and  theRestora-  of  Minister  of  the  Interior.  But  the  cabinet 
tion.  This  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  thus  improvised  contained  elements  so  incon- 
pdriod  ending  in  1845.  He  filled  the  position  gruous  that  their  harmonious  action  was  im- 
of  chief  editor  of  Le  Droits  a  daily  law  journal,  possible.  Every  shade  of  sentiment  was  repre- 
In  1838  he  purchased  the  position  of  attorney  sented,  from  the  mild  and  conciliatory  repub- 
at  the  Coart  of  Oassation,  a  position  which  he  licanism  of  Lamartine,  the  stalwart  democracy 
abandoned  for  politics  in  1846.  He  had  ac-  of  Berryer,  and  the  elo<^uent  but  considerate 
qnired  a  great  reputation  for  eloquence  and  sympathy  of  Ledru-Rolhn  for  the  struggling 
fearlessnese  in  his  advocacy  of  republican  masses,  to  the  fierce  radicalism  of  Louis  Blanc, 
views,  and  in  1839  was  nominated  for  a  deputy  For  the  moment,  Ledru-RoUin  was  the  favorite 
in  the  National  Assembly  from  St.-Valery-sur-  of  both  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  ouvriers,  or 
Somme,  bnt  lacked  11  votes  of  a  migority.  In  working-men,  and  loud  were  the  clamors  that 
1S41  he  was  returned  as  a  deputy  from  Mans,  he  should  assume  the  dictatorship.  But,  with 
in  the  department  of  Sarthe,  to  fill  the  vacancy  a  patriotism  worthy  of  all  honor,  he  put  aside 
(^aused  by  the  death  of  Etienne  Gamier-Pages,  promptly  all  such  suggestions,  and,  though  dis- 
Hts  address  to  the  electors,  boldly  avowing  his  approving  many  of  the  measures  of  his  col- 
republican  sympathies,  was  made  the  occasion  leagues  in  private,  gave  them  his  public  sanc- 
of  a  prosecution  against  him  by  the  Gk>vem-  tion,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  indications 
meat,  which,  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  defense  of  want  of  harmony  in  the  ministry,  till  the 
of  Odilon-Barrot,  Berryer,  and  Marie,  sentenced  hourgeoine  came  to  denounce  and  hate  him  for 
•lim  to  foor  months*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  acts  which  he  had  most  heartily  protested 
of  3,000  francs ;  but  this  decision  was  annulled  against  in  private.  He  was  also  held  responsible 
and  the  Government  defeated  on  an  appeal  to  for  the  publication  of  the  Bulletins  de  la  Be- 
the  Court  of  Oassation.  Thus  introduced  into  publique,  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  pro- 
tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Ledru-RoUin  be-  duction  of  George  Sand.  Nevertheless,  by  his 
came  naturally  the  chief  of  the  extreme  Left,  zeal  and  courage,  he  materially  assisted  in 
or  ^'  The  Mountain,^*  as  it  began  to  be  called  in  maintaining  tranquillity  in  Paris,  protected 
allusion  to  the  times  of  the  earlier  Revolution.  Emile  de  Girardin  from  a  mob,  defeated  the 
Bat  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  elo-  insurrectionary  attempt  of  April  16th,  and 
quence,  H.  Ledru-RoUin  was  too  intensely  reconciled  the  democrats  to  the  return  of  the 
rs<lieal  to  maintain  oordlal  relations  with  the  army  to  the  capital.  In  the  insurrection  of  May 
more  moderate  Republicans  and  Radicals  of  15th  he  aided  in  defeating  the  object  of  Uie 
the  Left,  and  had  not  sufficient  tact  to  rally  insurgents,  but  courageously  defended  Louis 
roand  him  and  retain  the  support  of  any  very  Blanc  and  Oaussididre,  who  were  accused  be- 
coQsderable  following,  and  hence  he  was  for  fore  the  Assembly.  After  the  insurrection  of 
several  years  a  general  without  soldiers,  and  June  24th,  Ledru-Rollin  resumed  his  seat  in 
exerted  but  little  influence  in  the  Chamber,  the  Assembly,  and  his  splendid  speeches  in  ex- 
Outside,  his  radical  views,  his  intense  earnest-  planation  of  the  insurrection,  and  against  the 
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BODcLing  of  a  French  army  into  Italy,  were  par-  of  literature  proper  there  was  a  diminisbed 
ticolarly  admired.  In  the  presidential  election  amount.  Yet^  it  is  a  good  token  tbat,  when 
of  1848  he  received  only  870,119  votes,  while  account  is  taken  of  the  number  of  copies  ctr- 
Louis  Napoleon  received  6,000,000,  and  Oavai-  cnlated,  some  of  the  best  books  have  had  a 
gnac  nearly  1,600,000.  His  eloquent  appeals  in  clear  advantage  above  their  inferiors.  It  will 
behalf  of  a  truly  republican  government  some-  be  found,  also,  in  noticing  the  works  of  which 
what  revived  his  popularity  during  the  first  an  account  is  given  in  the  following  pages, 
part  of  1849.  He  fraternized  with  the  ad-  that,  though  the  number  of  important  produc- 
vanced  republicans,  and  at  the  elections  of  tions  in  the  higher  departments  of  lit^^nre  is 
that  year  was  chosen  by  five  departments,  not  large,  yet  enough  wiU  be  recognized  as 
This  display  of  popular  support  encouraged  of  such  superior  merit  that  they  make  op  in 
him  to  a  still  more  hearty  opposition  to  the  weight  some  part  of  what  they  lack  in nunber. 
Grovemment,  and  especially  to  present  himself  Histobt. — In  this  important  department  of 
as  the  defender  of  the  Roman  Republic,  which  composition,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other, 
bad  been  crushed  by  the  arms  of  France.  On  contributions  of  enduring  valne  have  been 
June  18th  he  and  his  adherents  attempted  an  made  to  our  literature.  Mr.  Bancroft's  tenth 
insurrectionary  demonstration  in  Paris ;  but,  volume,  completing  his  standard  *'  History  of 
before  they  had  time  to  take  any  decisive  the  United  States,"  is  worthy  of  the  repnta- 
measures,  the  insurgents  were  surrounded  by  tion  won  by  his  previous  volumes.  His  treat- 
troops  and  completely  overpowered.  Ledrn-  ment  of  the  military  operations  in  the  RotoIq- 
Rollin,  after  remaining  concealed  for  about  tionary  War  has  occasioned  no  little  contro- 
three  weeks,  escaped  to  Belgium  and  thence  to  versy,  but  no  room  has  been  left  to  qnestioD 
England,  whence  he  directed  a  solemn  protest  the  value  of  the  material  he  haa  gatliered  to 
againt  the  decree  summoning  him  before  the  illustrate  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  war, 
High  Court  of  Justice.  He  was  sentenced  by  which  he  has  used  with  brilliant  efiect  It  ia 
default  to  transportation  for  life.  In  1850  he  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  select  a  baer 
published  a  notable  work  on  the  decline  of  period  for  the  tennination  of  his  work.  A 
England,  and  from  time  to  time  produced  narrative  covering  the  interval  between  the 
other  books  and  pamphlets,  all  oharacterized  acknowledgment  of  American  independeoce 
by  extreme  views.  He  fraternized  with  the  and  the  organization  of  the  national  gOTern- 
leading  revolutionists,  such  as  Mazzini,  Kos-  ment,  from  the  materials  he  most  have  at  his 
suth,  and  Ruge,  and  in  1857  was  again  con-  command,  would  throw  light  on  a  portion  of 
demned  by  default  to  transportation  for  being  our  annals  that  has  not  been  heretofore  ade- 
concerned  in  a  plot  against  Napoleon  III.  His  quately  explored.  In  **  The  Life  and  Death 
name  was  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty  of  John  of  Bameveld,"  Mr.  Motley  has  fnr- 
of  1860,  and  he  ood tinned  the  unrelenting  ene-  nished  a  valuable  and  deeply-interesting  cod- 
my  of  the  imperial  r^me.  In  1869  he  was  tinuation  of  his  historical  worka  on  the  ]Seth- 
again  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  am-  erlands,  while  he  permits  us  to  regard  it  as 
nesty  of  that  year;  but  in  1870,  during  the  the  promise  of  another  brilliant  work — a  bis- 
short  administration  of  Emile  OUivier,  he  was  tory  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  ''  The  Old 
amnestied  and  allowed  to  reSnter  France,  and  R^me  in  Canada,"  by  Franda  Parkman,  car- 
on  March  25th  made  his  appearance  in  Paris,  ries  forward  the  adn^rable  aeries,  in  which 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  author  is  tracing  the  course  of  French  ex- 
He  was  returned  to  the  National  Assembly  for  ploration  and  attempted  colonization  on  this 
three  departments  in  February,  1871,  but  re-  continent  A  work  of  historical  importance, 
signed  at  once,  having  previously  refused  to  be  tliough  autobiographical  in  form,  in  course  of 
a  candidate.  He  had  since  remained  in  retire-  publication,  is  the  "  Memoirs  of  John  Qdacr 
ment.  Besides  the  works  already  named,  M.  Adams,  comprising  Portions  of  hia  Diary  from 
Ledru-RoIIin  had  published:  ''Orations  and  1796  to  1848,**  edited  by  Charles  Francis 
Pleadings;  "  "A  Letter  to  M.  de  Lamartine.  on  Adams.  A  second  volume  of  Vice-President 
the  State,  the  Church,  and  Education  "  (1844) ;  Wilson's  '•  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
"  On  Pauperism  in  the  Rural  Districts,  and  the  Slave  Power  "  covers  an  important  portion  of 
Reforms  needed  to  abolish  Mendicity;**  and  that  epoch  of  our  political  history  which  was 
several  pamphlets  disavowing  all  connection  closed  by  the  Civil  War.  His  narrative  is  DOt 
with  the  socialists.  specially  brilliant,  but  is  remarkable  for  its 
LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  dispassionate  treatment  of  a  strife  in  vhicli 
RESS  IN  1874.  According  to  stiitistioal  data,  the  author  bore  so  prominent  a  part.  To  the 
our  literature  flourished  during  the  past  year,  materials  for  a  history  of  the  war  itself,  some 
for  the  Librarian  of  Congress  reports  an  in-  valuable  contributions  have  been  made.  **  Lin- 
crease  in  the  number  of  copyrights  over  that  coin  and  Seward,**  by  ex-Secretary  Welles,  con- 
of  the  year  preceding.  But  here,  if  figurea  do  troversial  in  tone  and  not  free  from  the  asper- 
not  lie,  tiiey  at  least  convey  an  erroneous  im-  ity  of  political  partisanship,  yet  embodies  stat<'' 
pression.  Including  school-books  and  ephem-  ments  of  fact  by  a  competent  witness  that 
eral  publications  of  all  aorta,  the  mass  of  print-  cannot  well  be  neglected  hy  a  future  historian 
ed  leaves  that  come  legitimately  under  the  of  President  Lincoln's  Administration.  *'  Thd 
name  of  hooka  may  have  been  larger,  but  Life  of  Rear- Admiral  Andrew  Hull  Foote,**  by 
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Prof.  HoppiiL  at  onoe  oommemoratea  an  heroio  Historjr  of  the  Oermaii  Emperors  and  their  Con- 
character,  records   an  important  part  of  the  temporariea.     Translated   fljm  the  German,  and 
*•       k«  «i  ;-i  ♦!,«  »5i;4>«.»  JL^^m  ^fi  fk^  compiled    from   Authentic  Sources,  by   Elizabeth 
operatiooa  by  vhioh  the  military  power  of  the  peafte. 

Confederacy  was  broken,  and  adds  to  our  liter-  a  History  of  Germany.  fh>m  the  Earliest  Times, 

orytreasores  one  of  the  most  charming  of  biog-  Founded  on  JDr.  David  Maller^a  History  of  the  Oor- 

raphies.    Of  similar  interest,  but  subordinat-  manPeople.    By  Charlton  T.Lewis.      ^    „    ,. 

iagp«bIictoper«,matopi«s  is  "  PersoaalBem-  p«^rtr4fS.ttro?^i.e'^n^'.^  ^^ 

inacenoes,  Anecdotes,  and  Letters  of  i;reneral  j^  ig^l.    By  Bayard  Taylor. 

Robert  E  Lee,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  America  not  discovered  by  Columbus.    An  His- 

D.  D.    A  work  making  no  pretension  to  the  torlcal  Sketch  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by  the 

dignity  of  history,  but  giving  a  clearer  insight  Norsemen  in  the  Tenth  Century.    By  B.  B.  Ander- 

into  the  spirit  of  the  Confederate  sofdiers  than  *°°i  ^-  ^\\  ^^  *^«  U^J^".^*^,  °( .W«consin.    With 

UU.V  bw  opiiw  V*  uw  v/vu*wwi»w  ovi^A»^*o  •«««  ^^  Appendix  on  the  Histonoal,  Lingmstic,  Literary, 

laany  formal  histones,  is  the  volume  entitled  und  dcientiilo  Value  of  the  Scandinavian  Lanffuages! 

"A  BebeFs  Recollections,"  by  George  Gary  AHlstory  of  the  Origin  of  the  Appellation^' Key- 

E^iestOQ.   The  defeated  **  rebel  ^' eats  no  hum-'  atone  State,*' as  applied  to  the  Commonwealth  of 

ble  pie  for  the  propitiation  of  the  "  loyal,"  but  Fennsylvama.    Together  with  Extracts  from  Many 

,^,.  ; ^1.  */-i.:5.«  «.u«  ^^A  !»««.  ♦!,««  Avr...k4.  Authorities  relative  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Dedara- 

wU3  m  manly  fashion  why  and  bow  they  fought,  ^^^^  ^^  independence  by  the  ContinenUl  Congress, 

and  hov  they  took  the  inevitable  defeat  when  etc. 

it  came.    In  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  his-  The  Heroism  of  Hannah  Duston,  together  with 

torj  there  have  appeared  tome  works  of  per-  the  Indian  Wars  of  New  England.    By  Bobert  B. 

manent  value.     '*  The  History  of  the  Missions  ^  xheSistorv  of  the  CoUeire  of  William  and  Mary 

of  the  ^erican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  (including  tS  General  Catflogue),  from  its  Found«. 

foreign  Missions  in  India, ^'  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  tion.  in  1660,  to  1874. 

Anderson,  for  forty  years  Corresponding  Sec-  Tne  Secret  Service  in  the  Late  War.    By  General 

reCary  of  the  Board,  is  of  the  highest  authority  ^  C.  Baker,  Late  Chief  of  the  National  Detective 

as  to  the  facts  it  embodies :    the  venerable  nv^*        «a.uA       •        avi         it** 

.r    /    rr^     ,    ^^^     I    T      »«»*«  »^»j  History  of  the  American  Ambulance  in  Pans. 

aatbor,  besides  having  access  to  the  records  of  g^  rp,  ^  Evans. 

hU  office,  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of 

lib  protracted  administrative  experience,  and  Bioobapht. — "  The  Life  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
brin^Qg  to  their  exposition  a  sagacious  judg-  son,"  by  James  Parton,  like  others  of  Mr. 
mant  aad  a  high  degree  of  literary  culture.  Parton's  works,  but  in  an  eminent  degree,  is 
"TheGenesisof  the  New  England  Churches,"  readable.  He  has  the  art  of  effective  selec- 
\)j  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  is  written  in  tion,  and  of  so  presenting  the  facts  which 
srmpathy  with  the  religions  movement  it  re-  make  for  his  purpose  as  to  win  the  unsuspect- 
(H)ants,  bat  without  bitterness  toward  those  to  ing  reader's  confidence.  At  the  same  time  he 
vhom  be  is  antipathetic.  The  atory  he  tells  undoubtedly  deserves  the  credit  of  sincerity 
b&s  been  told  before,  but  scarcely  ever  so  well  and  the  fhll  purpose  of  dealing  fairly  with  his 
told.  A  work  of  much  value  in  the  philosophy  subject  and  with  all  other  men.  But  his  ad- 
of  history  is  **  Democraoj  and  Monarchy  in  miration  for  his  hero  is  too  great  to  make  his 
Fr&nce,  from  the  Inception  of  the  Great  Rev-  representations  of  those  who  held  antagonis- 
*>lQtioD  to  the  Fall  of  the  Second  Empire,"  by  tac  positions  toward  him  altogether  trust- 
Prof.  C.  K.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Mich-  worthy.  The  late  Chief-Justice  Chase  selected 
1^.  The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the*  beforehand  his  biographer.  He  was  said  by 
iiistorioal  works  of  William  H.  Prescott,  with  some  who  most  admired  him  to  have  been  a 
his  final  revisions,  gives  a  new  lease  of  pop-  poor  judge  of  character,  and  readers  of  theau- 
Mty  to  a  series  of  productions  which  men  thorized  biography  will  think  that  selection  an 
*kould  not  willingly  let  die.  We  find  also  the  instance  in  proof.  While  Judge  Waldron  is  un- 
foUowing,  which  can  be  only  mentioned :  doubtedly  a  man  worthy  of  the  respect  with 

n-*v        «  .1.    -nr   1J1    TT*  .^         A     '    4.   mt  which  Judgc  Chaso  regarded  him,  the  most 

Oatluies  of  the  World's  History,  Ancient,  Me-  ^^;„ki^  <^?;^  «r««M  aJTA  u  ;m«^/M>afKU  ♦/*  ka 

^v.1  and  Modem,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  am^fWe  OTltiC  would  find  it  impossible  to  re- 

Histoiy  of  Civilixation  and  the  Progress  of  Man-  gBxa  his  book  as  successful.    Another  account 

'^iod.  By  William  Sainton,  M.  A., Professor m  the  of  the  *'Life  and  Public  Services**  of  Mr. 

Uajjtrsity  of  California.  Chase,  by  J.  W.  Schuckers,  his  private  seore- 

JfctL^  Civilttat^s  of  the  Worid.  An  Histori-  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^oh  more  creditable  piece  of  work, 

P&alnd  iJraa^^A^msfirical  Essay.    By  very  full  on  the  public,  and  sufficiently  so  on 

Aagii8tas  8.  Wil^ns,  M.  A.  the  private  and  domestic  relations,  of  the 

AitcieDt  Greece,  firom  the  EarliMt  Times,  down  to  Cbief-Jostice.    The  life  of  Theodore  Parker 

the  Death  of  Alexander.    By  B.  F.  Pennell,  In-  ^as  written  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  two  volumes  that 

"^irS^Vi^v^-iTn^^K^^^^^        Ti.  T...  without  much  literary  skill,  yet  with  great 


\if^  f ^^"$'7®  Histpnr  of  Beliglons.    By  J.  C.  jatjon,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  republished,    A 

,  S'pItSun  cfS',^^^^  the  World,  more  serviceable  life  of  Parker  for  the  general 

'rotothe  Earliest  to  the  Latest  Times,  in  a  Series  of  reader,  more  compact  m  plan  and  more  at- 

Hlitorieal  and  Biographical  Sketches.  tractive  in  style,  is  the  volume  by  the  Rev. 
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0.   B.  Frotlnngham.    The  Hon.  John  Bige-  A  Sstoty  of  tib«  Chuacter  and  Achi«T«iiicot8  of 

low,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  SjT?^*^  ChrUtophw  Columbiu.    By  Ajr«n 

perfect  oopy  ofDr.  Franklin',  autobiography,  ^^t^ph-  .„d    jo„„.i   of  Ber.  Hemui 

baa  made  iip,  from  this  and  his  prmted  oorre-  Bangs.    Edited  by  his  Daughter. 

gpondence  and  other  works,  a  "  Life  of  Bei)}a-  Tii«  Vanerable  Uaybewa.    By  W.  A.  Ballodc, 

min  Franklin  written  by  bim8el£"     It  has  !>•  ^• 

been  very  snooessftdly  done,  and  forms  what  „'^!'«  ^SV^  H°™««  <?™«l?y-,  Ind"^  Q"pt'» 

may  well  be  received  as  the  stendard  popular  f^^^rT^'^'-  ^""^'"'^  ^^^*^  '"•  ^'  ^ 

biography.    Dr.  William  B.  Spragne,  whose  re-  The  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Geotge  Peek,  D.  D. 

searches  into  American  ecclesiastical  biogra-  Maria  Monk'a  Daughter.     An  Aotobiogmphv. 

phy  are  nneqoaled  and  incomparable,  has  pnt    By  Mrs.  J.  St.  John  Bdtel.  ' 

forth  a  " Life  of  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D.,"  the  p.^^'J^ll *°BT^oh^8"c'  AbwJf 

father  of  the  late  Prof.  Horse  and  Mr.  Sidney  i^^,,  of  the  Govemon  of  Pcnneylranla.    With 

E.  Morse,  and  a  man  of  merited  distinction  the  Incidental  History  of  the  Stat*  from  l«C»  to 

on  his  own  account.    The  memory  of  an  al-  '187S.    By  William  C.  Armor. 

most  forgotten  celebrity  is  pleasantiy  revived  x,              n       _iv       *-iv           ^     ^ 

in  the  "  Memoir,  Lettei,  and  a  Selection  from  v^^^T^;-®"  »rt  1"-%  ^^  ^t  ""*?*  ^'^ 

the  Poems  and  Prose  Writings  of  Anna  Letitia  S?«?  "^/^  *"  "*»"«»<*  **"«f  "^^^  *f  ^'■'f  • 

Barbauld,"  by  Grace  A.  EUis.    The  oorre-  }^''^  "^  «^*'  .volume,  worth  nofacing  are  col- 

spondencl^  of  Miss  Lncy  Aikin-^  niece  of  Mrs.  ^^f"^"}^  "f  P'*?f"  i?"***  w  ®  ^u^'^f  '^^^ 

iLbanld,  and  a  hidy  of  «>me  Uterwy  credit-  «» in*«7«l».,  »'•  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ha 

with  Dr7Willi«n  Ellery  Ohannfaig  ha.  been  K**  "a  »uoh  a  volume,  entiUed'  Soups  of 

liberated  i^om   ito  state   of  suppression,  to  M^X.  8««>n».'  qmte  a  number  of  them  those 

which  both  parties  had  voted  it,  and  fonksa  S?<««»??L'^""i."'.*''"'hn*  i^f  *'^*'''" 

volume  of  biographical  interest.    If  it  cannot  ^\  Whittier'a  collection,  "  HMel-Blossoms. 

be  said  that  any  new  development,  are  made  '^''^''  0"«  or  two  poems  that  deserve  to  be 

of  Dr.  Ohanniig's  character  or  sentimen^  ~nked  lunong  the  best  of  his  recent  prodno- 

stiU  these  are  Men  in  some  new  lights,  and  *•2°^   ^f^^  republication  isMr.T.B  Al- 

show  to  advantage.    Two  charaeten  of  onr  £"i'"J^^"*^.*'^  Gold,  and  other  Poems  '- 


Life  of  Josiah  Qninoy,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts.  ^^  ^**Tn^T  w'  \'  *  *-"*?'  ^""*' 

by  Josiah  Qninoy,  with  AddiUons,"  edited  by  Jfdton  «nd  Goethe)  to  torn  an  ongmal  concep- 

Eliza  SusaiTQuincy.  Ahw  the  folTowing :  *«»»  «S  ^a  ^"^  One.    More  impersonal  than 

^       "^  ^  the  old  Adversary  of  God  and  man,  he  (or  it) 


e 


The  Life  of  Samuel  F,  B.  Morae,  Inventor  of  the  Iomb  in  proportion  the  capacity  to  impress  U 

^Tetfe'o'fX^l'i  ^?.fr^lJi£ss.]^s:u  ^'rf-\  *ff.-  B'^'^j-yi^^-?  p'T*--'' 

and  Peraonal  BeooUections  of  Che  Great  American  The  Prophet,"  a  tragedy,  which  ahows  a 

Tiagedian.     Bj  James  Bees.     With  Portrait  and  good  deal  of  power  in  invention  and  skill  in 

Autographs.  oonstmctione    Mr.  Longfellow  has  written  a 

LiJe  o?  George  Dashiell  Bayard   late  Captain  IT.  poem  for  illustration,  which  is  noticed  in  an- 

fiimtil^BaW                                  *"*     ^  othvnlace.    Mr.  J/T.  Trowbridge  has  a  pe- 

The  Life  of  Budolph  Stier,  from  German  Souroea.  ouliar  knack  of  telling— or  partly  telling  and 

By  John  P.  Lacroiz.  partly  suggesting — a  story  in  verse,  which  is 

Life  and  PabUo  Servioea  of  Charles   Sumner,  quite  effective.     '*The  Emigrant's  Story,  and 

^£A    ■^?ii  ^^^^'■•.fl  M«.       «•  T        o     »  Other  Poems,"  includes  some  pieces  of  this 

wfkon                                           By  Jame. Grant  ^^    His  "other  poems "  are  not  strikingly 

The  History  of  a  Great  Mind.    A  Survey  of  the  poetical.     Nora  Perry,  we  believe,  ia  a  new 

Education  and  Opiniona  of  John  Stuart  Mill.    By  candidate  for  the  public  favor,  and  made  a 

^•t4;  ^?5.^*^»  -^x^M  President  of  Hiram  College,  good  impression  by  her  "  After  the  Ball,  and 

lin^'^wfth^SS'lnli^ti^^^  Other  Poems."   The  following  title.  ar«  noted : 

Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  Maid  of  Orleana.   An  Historieal  Tragedy.  By 

Life  of  David  Crockett.    By  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  George  H.  Calvert; 

Bev.  Phineas  Stowe,  and  Bethel  Work.    By  Bev.  Vers  de  Sooi^t^.    By  Praed,  Landor,  Thackeray, 

H.  A.  Cooke.  Moore,  Holmea,  Calveney,  Saxe,  Locker,  Dobson, 

Memorial  of  Thomas  Ewinff,  of  Ohio.  and  the  other  recent  authors  in  this  departmerit. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Charles  Sumner ;  hie  Boy-  Selected  by  Charley  H.  Jones.   With  illustrated  titla 

hood,  Education,  and  Public  Career.    By  the  Bev.  and  vignettes. 

Elias  Nason.  A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Tales,  and  other  Poems, 

Keminisoences,  Sketches,  and  AddrsBses^  selected  By  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 

Poems.    By  Charles  Alanson  Munger. 


from  my  Papers  during  a  Ministry  of  rorty-flve 
Tears,  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  By 
Bev.  J.  B.  Hutchison,  D.  D. 


Verses  of  Atanv  Baya.    By  Wm.  Oabom  Stoddard* 
Echoea  of  the  Poot-HUls.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Tell  it  All :  The  Storv  of  a  Life'a  Experience  in        The  Circaasian  Boy.  A  Poem.  Tranalated  throiurli 
Mormoniam.    An  Autooiography.    By  Mrs.  T.  B.     the  German  trom  the  Bussian  of  Lermonfeofi^    Bjr 
H.  Stenbottse.  T.  S.  Conant. 

A  Memorial  of  Charles  Sumner.    By  the  City  of        Poems  of  Twenty  Years.     By  Laura  Winthrop 
Boston.  Johnson. 
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In  Six  Months;  or,  The  Two  FriendB.    Byliaiy  thonghtfiil    and   auggeitive.     Referenoe  was 

Ch^eris.    ABomance.    By  the  same.  «nado  ^  the  defid^paeans  for  proaecnting 

Phemie  Frost's  Experienoes.     By  Mn.  Ann  8.  art  gtndy  in  our  institutions  of  learning.    It  is 

Stephens.  remarkable  that  two  translations  should  be 

Ihe  Log  of  Commodore  BoUinKpin:  His  Adven-  almost  simoltaneoasly  announced  in  this  ooim- 

lUustmfr'  ^  Carleton,  ^^  ^^  ^  England  of  a  work,  the  author  of 

The  MiniRter»B  Wife ;  or,  Life  in  a  Countiy  Parish,  ^^ich  died  nearly  a  century  aeo—**  laocoon  : 

The  Orphan^s  Trials ;  or,  Alone  in  the  Great  City,  an  Essay  upon  the  limits  of  Pamting  sad 

By  Emerson  Bennett.  Poetry,  with  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Va- 

Sunshine  and  Shadow.    A  Novel.    By  Mrs.  C.  J.  rfous  Pointo  in  the  History  of  Ancient  Art," 

The^Lost  Model.  A  Romance.  By  Henry  Hooper.  ^7  ^^«: .  \'^  translated  In  this  country  by 

The  Confessions  of  a  Mhiister.  Being  Leaves  from  Ellen  Frothingham.    A  new  publication  in  the 

the  Diary  of  the  Bev.  Josephns  Leonhardt,  D.  D,  interest  of  art  was  projected — the  reissue  io 

Katharine  Earle.    By  Adeline  Trafton.  this  country  of  the  *^  London  Art  Journal^ 

WMt  I^y»^M»d  the  Rector  of  St.  Mark's.    By  ^ijh  liberal  additions  devoted  to  American 

Not  iS^eir  S^'etTor,  In  Different  Circles  of  Sod-  ^^^^  ^PV^  ^o™  ^«  Pre"  <^  ^-  Appleton 

ety.   From  the  German  of  Maiy  Lenzen.    ByM.  8.,  «K  Uo. 

*"pSn.^Lll^^  A^Sj?n^ifi*H.rt,  M.«nt«n.         ^  Series  of  Studies  deeiened  and  engmved  aft.r 

Princess  Isle.    A  Story  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  yj      Paintlnas  by  Raphael.     With  Historical  and 

Translated  from  the  German  by  an  American  l4idy.  r\lti^}i^!^l^f^\y^\tT^nvrr,^wiJ^^ 

With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Lincoln.  Cntioal  Notes,  by M.  T.  B.  Emeno-David.    Twenty. 

■m«  PrUrIn  w-«r  ««i  tt^  w«t^  /vf  Tr.««A«     "Rw  ^'^^^  pUtcs  reproduced  by  the  hehotype  process. 

A    A   w^!fiH«.        *  ^  ^       ^        Towhi»s  Engravings.    From  the  t^B^oeB  by  Cor- 

rr^Ka«2  •«-? TTi-  •RV?««^-    n^  fi,«  .«♦!*«*  «/  «t  H*.^  wgglo  and  Parmegiano.    Twenty-four  Plates  repro- 

«iyj^i*SlSi  iV"*"^'  ^y  ^^  *^*^^'  ^'    Step.  ^^^^  ^   ^j,^  hellSype  process  from  the  "  Gray  tol- 

^o*nIw^mwtTwoTn^««.nr  Ti^„«iin«T>,*.«a».  leotlou  of  Engrsvin^/Harvard  Unlvsrsty. 

r],^?««     SSvJj^if'p^T^^^^^  The  PictuFesque**  irchitecture   of   SiAtserlsnd. 

nnr  W«S^rZ«5iT    ii7vJilt^v^..Mf  WaU  Containing  Designs  of  Country  Houses  from  several 

Our  New  Crusade.    By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  g^j^  Cantons.    By  A.  dfc  E.  Varin.    Reproduced  by 

A  ^^  f^  CMTioi8M.-There  is    room    for  ^^^'JSlSS'ns^Tthe  Book  of  Job.    Invented  and 

doubt  of  the  substantial  value  of  the  study  of  Engraved  by  William  Blake.    Twenty-two  FlAtes 

the  fine  arts,  aa  it  is  pursued  in  some  of  our  reproduced  oy  the  heliotvpo  process,  wiUi  Descrip- 

colleges,  by  means  of  text-books  and  profess-  tlve  Notes  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Artist's  Life  stid 

orB'leoture8ontheprinciplesof«rtandof«rt.  ^^q^^ S&Wti.K°inoTen«..  B,Lo- 

criticism,  m  most  cases  with  very  scanty  means  ^^^  Ghiberti,    Published  by  the  Yale  School  of 

of  illustration  to  the  eye.    It  is  doubtless  a  the  Fine  Jlrts. 

legitimate  department  of  philosophy,  and  needs       On  the  Nile.    A  Series  of  Sketches  by  Augnstm 

to  be  included  in  a  complete  exposition.    And  Hoppin,  .  ^    ^        ^.  ,  ^ 

certainly  the  volume  of  academic  lecture,  by  /^S^^ih^^%%^"^d^::^ 

the  late  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  of  the  Umversity  of  lao  Designs  reproduced  in  faoniimileby  the  heUo- 

of  Vermont,  under  the  title,  ^^  A  Theory  of  type  process. 

Fine  Art,"  gives  a  favorable  impression  of  what       An  Essay  contributing  to  the  Philosophy  of  Xiter- 

a  sound  and  highly-cultivated  thinker  can  do  in  •*?®,^.  ^7?',^^'  v  »    *..     w*i.  n-  .   -^i  t^ 
♦Kof  «rn«      TTff  tm!;*^^?,^!^.  r^f  *»»?f ;«;»•«  -o^rv  rv^        A  Manual  of  French  Poetry.    With  Historical  In 

that  way.     H«  prmciples  of  criticism  savor  of  troduction  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Principal 

a     school "  that  is  a  little  past  date,  but  there  Authors.    By  A.  H.  Mixer,  A.  M. 
is  enough  vigorous  and  fresh  thought  to  repay  an       Brief  Essays  and  Brevities.    By  Geoige  E.  Cal- 

attentive  readmg.    Of  literary  eriticism  some  ▼«£{.  ,  ^  ^  ,     ^  .^     ,  «  ...    v  . 

noticeable  works  have  appeared.  Mr.  Emerson  «  ?">?«"  S  w5^T.«m  1*2.^.!^^  pSL^I  ^JSf 

i»«fl  A>Tr^«^^  *^>«.  ^»T.i:^  IJa^u  •  <,^i»^4^:^..  ^*  v:-  Selections  of  Hymns  and  other  Sacred  PoemB  of  tbe 

has  favored  the  public  with  a  selection  of  his  Liberal   Church    in   America,  with    Biographical 

favorite  poems,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Pamas-  Sketches  of  the  Writers,  and  with  Historical  and 

sus,  "  with  some  of  his  thoughts  on  the  poems  Illustrative  Notes.    By  Alfred  P.  Putnam. 
and  the  poets.    "  A  Free  Lance  in  the  Field       The  Poets  and  Poetir  ofEnpland  in  the  IHne- 

of  Life  and  Letters,"  by  Prof.  William  0.  Wil-  ^^^J^^^^TJ^T^^^^ 

kin8on,contam8  critical  essays  on  "George  Present  Time.   By  B.  H.  Stoddard. 
ElioV  Mr.  Lowell  (his  prose  and  poetry),  and 

Mr.  Bryant  (poems  and  translations),  the  crit-  Philosophy  and  Soibnoe. — ^Philosophy,  in 
icism  of  a  sort  that  is  rare,  and  for  the  most  tbe  ancient  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
part  admirable.  It  is  generous  in  praise,  severe  now  regarded  as  the  rival  rather  than  the  part- 
in  censure,  and  both  praise  and  censure  sup-  ner  of  Science,  being  concerned  ezdosively 
ported  on  sound  principles  and  justified  by  de-  with  what  are  more  specifically  defined  as  in- 
tailed — once  or  twice  by  almost  oppressively  tellectual  and  moral,  in  distinction  from  natural 
detailed-— quotations  and  analyses.  A  course  or  physical  science,  and  which  discover  their 
of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  materials  in  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its 
by  President  Bascom,  of  the  University  of  Wis-  own  operations.  But  they  are  too  intimstdy 
cousin,  on  the  ^*  Philosophy^  of  English  Liter-  related  to  be  set  apart  from  each  other,  and  the 
ature,"  though  laboring  under  the  disadvan-  essential  harmony  between  them,  we  may  hope, 
tage  of  attempting  to  discuss  a  very  large  will  in  no  long  time  be  vindicated  by  a  more 
subject    within  arbitrarily-defined    limits,  is  comprehensive  intelligence.    A  veteran  and 
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sacees8fial  inTdsdgator  in  Pejchology  and  M«t-  C^oyemment,''  edited  bj  Dr.  T.  D.  Woolsej, 

apbjsiefl,  Dr.  MoOoeb,  has  laid  students  under  brings  afresh  into  notice,  and  under  ezoellent 

oblization  b;*  his  vomme  on  ^^  The  Scottish  auspices,  a  work  of  uneqnaled  value  in  its  kind, 

Phibsopbj,  Biographical  Expository,  Critical,  and  of  special  value  to  American  citizens.  Dr. 

from  Uoteheson  to  Hamilton.^'    It  is  not  an  Woolsey  has  issued  an  improved  and  enlarged 

exposition  of  what  is  known  as  the  Scottish  edition  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Stud  j  of  In- 

icImI  oi  Philosophy,  founded  by  Reid,  and  temational  Law,"  a  book  not  intended  for  law- 

iiding  its  last  great  expounder  in  Hamilton,  yers,  but  for  general  students.    *^  The  Earth 

lat  rather  of  what  Scotland  has  contributed  to  as  modified  by  Human  Action ''  is  the  title  of 

philosophy  including  the  schools  of  Hume  and  a  new,  enlarged,  and  revised  edition  of  "  Man 

Iktcheson.    Dr.  MoGosh  is  himself  the  ablest  and  Nature,'*  by  the  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  a 

lirin;  representative  of  the  school  of  Reid,  work  that  in  its  origmal  form  received  the 

vhich  for  the  time  has  in  Scotland  itself  no  highest  praise  both  at  home  and  in  Europe. 

eminent  expositor.     The  Kantian  transcend-  Of  works  in  the  different  departments  of 

estal  metaphysio  is  r^resented  by  Dr.  Laurens  physical  science,  *'The  New  Chemistry,"  by 

P.  Hickok,  who  has  given  us  **  The  Logic  of  Prof.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  of  Harvard  Universi- 

KeasoD,  Universal  and  Eternal."  We  attribute  ty,  one  of  the  *^  Internationid  Scientific  Series," 

to  Dr.  Hickok  dependence  on  Kant  for  impulse,  deserves  mention  as  an  excellent  example  of 

not  intending  to  question  his  essential  origi-  popularized  science.     ^'A  History  of  North 

Q^tT  and  independence,  as  no  one  can  ques-  American  Birds,"  by  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Thomas 

tioQ  bis  great  speculative  insight  and  power  of  M.  Brewer,  and  Robert  Ridgway,  is  an  impor- 

boaght    His  nomenclature  is  his  own,  and  tant  undertaking,  of  which  two  volumes  on 

requires  a  special  study  to  master  it.    Dr.  E.  "Land  Birds"  have  appeared.    Prof.  James D. 


Bishop  Batler.    An  English  bibliography  is  written  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  first  volume 

Hpecikllj  fnlL    We  pass  to  a  far  different  re-  has  appeared  of  a  work  that  promises  to  be 

poQ  and  atmosphere  when  we  look  into  the  of  great  interest  and  of  scientmo  value,  "  Na- 

" Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,   based   on  tive  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,"  by  Herbert 

the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  with  Criticisms  on  H.  Bancroft    The  volnme  now  issued  is  on 

the  Positive  Philosophy,"  by  John  Fi8ke,M.  A.,  "Wild  Tribes,  their  Manners  and  Customs." 

IL  B.,  a  reverentiflJ  pupil  of  Herbert  Spencer,  An  important  contribution  to  financial  science 

l<Qt  baring  a  mind  of  his  own.    The  doctrine  — a  branch  of  the  greatest  practical  impor- 

of  evolatiou,  as  formulated  by  Spencer,  is  as-  tance  at  the  present  time — ^is  '*  A  History  of 

simM  bj  Mr.  Fiske.    Mr.  B.  P.  Bowne,  in  his  American  Currency,  with  Chapters  on  Englibh 

"Pliilosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  being  an  Ex-  Bank  Restriction  and  Austrian  Paper  Money," 

laination  of  the  First  Principles  of  his  Sys-  by  Prof.  WiUiam  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  College. 

tern,''  criticises  tbose  principles  with  acuteness.  Other  works  that  in  various  degrees  deserve 

"The  Doctrine  of  Evolution:    its  Data,  its  mention  are  the  following: 

^.T^  f  n'?T'^*nK^°^!.\^/  i^^"""  Heat  as  a  Source  of  Power.    With  Applications  of 

oiuer  WmcheJl,X4L.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Syra-  General  Principles  to  the  Construction  of  Steam 

case  Unirersity,  as  the  title  implies,  finds  the  Generators.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Heat- 

^oetrioe— which  is  very  carefully  expounded —  Engines.    By  W.  £.  Trowbridge,  Professor  of  £n- 

coMistent  with  theiwn.    Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  «^^  ^'l^^®  %1«?^-     i>  ^  t    a     -n  n     • 

fln  flia  .^fi»^«  k««^   «^i^i^»*  ^^  <.»<..»^.  ^^  ^I  The  Constants  of  Nature.   Parti.   Speoiflo  Gravi- 

Z  ^      u  ^?*"^  seeking  an  answer  to  the  ties  and  Chemical  Formula.    Compiled  by  Frank 

<ia«tion,  "  What  18  Darwinism  ?  "    concludes  Wigglesworth  Clark,  S.  B.  (Smithsonian  Miscellane- 

thst  that  form  of   the  evolution  theory  is  ous  Collection,  S65.) 

atheistic  "  Strauss  as  a  Philosophical  Thinker,"  Quadrature  of  the  Circle ;  containing  Demonstni- 

^T  H.  Ulrici,  tranaUtod  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  *^^°^  ^^  !f^  ^."*S*  ""^  ^<>?«^  ^  5^1^  ^^  ^P" 

,UL  wuk  al  *""***'^*~**  "Y        ;  ^'  *     •*»-*»«^«,  proxmiations  m  Use.    By  John  A  Parker. 

^«4is  with  Strauss  as  a  philosopher  exclusively,  *^  Dictionary  of  ElevatioLs  and  OUmatic  Begister  of 

aot  as  a  theologian,  and  with  great  vigor  of  orit-  the  United  States.    Contaming,  in  Addition  to  the 

icism.   Dr.  Draper's  *'  History  of  the  Conflict  ElevaUons,  the  Latitude,  Mean  Annual  Tempera- 

^NJtween  Religion  and    Science,"  though  in  ture,  and  the  Total  AnnMlBainfiai  of  many  LocaU- 

^2:^"^^'  *''l^,^^  *  '^^^''  ""^^'^  '^t  ''"^m'oL^oI:^!'  Comprising  a  Manual  of  In- 

-athor  regards  as  still  m  progress.     His  work  .tmction  for  procuring,  preparing,  and  preserving 

i^bmes  the  functions  of  the  historian  and  the  Birds,  and  a  Check-L&t  of  North  American  Birds. 

pylemic,  and  rather  marks  a  stage  in  the  move-  By  Dr.  Elliott  Coues. 

aent  than  determines  a  conclusion.     It  is  able,  j  Relation  of  Insects  to  Man.    By  A.  8,  Packard, 

bnt  not  concUiatinff.    Philosophical  questions  'fnsecta  of  the  Plant-House.    By  the  same. 

y|a  others  m  kindred  sciences  are  discussed  insects  of  the  Pond  and  Stream.    By  the  same. 

Jitb  his  wonted  fullness  of  information  and  Butterflies  of  North  America.  Second  Series.   By 

^beasofstyle  by  Prof.  W.D.Whitney,  in  a  WllllamH.  Edwards.       ,  ^   ^^     ,              ^     ^ 

^nd  «nes  of  "  Orien^  and  Lin^c  Stud-  o^M^trfcT^ctt K:^'::  '"^' 

i1a  1    ^^^,  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Alcohol:  its  Combinations,  Adulterations,  and 

^^^Ti  treatise  on  "  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-  Physical  Effeota.    By  Colonel  J.  Q.  Dudley. 
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Earthwork  Mensuration  on  the  Priamoidal  For-  for  its  sturdj,  and  sometimes  daring  indepen- 

muJa.    By  Conwav  B,  Howard,  Civil  Engineer.  ^enoe  and  originality  of  conception.    But  the 

in^SSteo^Wrjl^'"^  ^^"S^e^r^lSS:  warmest  admirer  of  the  dtaJgotahed  antbor 

p}^^  X>.                          ^1           "  must  confess  that  his  style  is  sometimes  need- 

The  Physiology  of  Man.    Designed  to  represent  lessly  harsh,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  judging 

the  Existing  State  of  Physiological  Science  aa  ap-  from  the  past,  that  many  more  will  find  food 

pUed  to  the  Functions  of  the  ^uman  Body,    l&y  fo^  their  admiration  of  Dr.  Bushnell  than  satij- 

Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D.    Innvevoh*.    VoLv.  x-^^+i^^  :«  k:-  «r.«^ir.B;#k«o       'n,^  c^*««.^»«  ..^ 

AColleotion  o/ Tactical  Studies.    Translated  and  faction  in  his  conolnsions.     The  Semons  ol 

put  together  hyWyllys  Lyman,  Brevet-Major  U.S.A.  the  Kev,  Henry  I4orman  Hudson,  best  known 

Chapters  on  Political  Economy.    By  Albert  S.  by  his  admirable  writings  on  Shakespeare,  will 

BoUes.                                          ,    .      X,  XT  extend  his  reputation  as  a  master  of  didactic 

T.  IiS?*aw  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis.   By  Henry  composition.     His  style  is  that  of  one  who  has 

L^MnWez^t^                     '      Chemistry  m  |,een  nourished  in  thi  best  of  the  eWer  English 

Corals  and  Coral*  Islands.    By  James  D.  Dana,  literature,  the  spirit  of  which  has  been  thor- 

Professor  in  YaW  College.    Now  edition,  with  addi-  oughly  imbibed.      ^^  Religion  and  the  State,'' 

tiOTial  matter.                        ^     ,     ,       ^ /^/ .  by  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  carefully  discusses  the 

With  Preface  by  Horace  White.  w^<*  mamtams  that  the  state  can  properly  only 
Eating  for  Strength.    By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  protect  its  free  exercise ;  condemning  all  alli- 
The  Blowpipe;  a  Guide  to  its  Use  in  the  Deter^  ancebetweenChurchandState,  andtheexenp- 
mination  of  Salts  and  MinerBOs.    CoropUed  ftom  tion  of  ecclesiastical  property  from  taxation. 

a"m  VofSin\e^Pdf?ecWc  lfete'''B;iok:  The  same  author  has  put  forth  a  brief  popnlar 

\yny,Y,                      Folytechic  Institute,  Brook-  ^^^  ^^  ,,  ^^  g^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  „    ^ 

a' Brief  Account  of  the  Finances  and  Paper-Money  volume  at  once  forcible  in  argument,  and  of 

of  the  Bevolution.    By  J.  W.  Schuoken.  excellent  spirit  and  temper,  is  "Science  and 

Commepoial    Cryptograph.     A    Teleg«ph    and  Christianity,   a  Series  of  Lectures,"  by  the 

BWer              Holocryptic  Cipher.     By  J.   Q.  Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D.    "Geometry 

The  Voice  in  Speaking.    Translated  from  the  and  Faith ;  a  Fragmentary  Supplement  to  the 

German  of  E.  Seller,  b^  w.  H.  Fumess,  D.  D.  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,''  by  ex-PresideLt 

Annual  Reoord  of  Sdenoe  and  Industrjr  for  1878.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  appears  in  an  en 

Edited  by  Spenoer  F.  Baird,  with  the  Assistance  of  larat^  M{\t\cm       Tn  n.  "  fit  ttnAitrnt^  "  wliirh 

Eminent  Men  of  Science.  ^"^f^  edition.     In  a     m  audience,    wLicu 

The  Science  Record  for  1874.    A  Compendium  of  ^"8^  necessarily  be  abo  "few,"  this  will  be  a 

Scientific  Progress  and  Discovery  during  the  Past  source  of  great  mtellectual  pleasure.    Onlj  a 

Year.    With  Illustrations.    Edited  by  Alfred  £.  trained  mathematician  can  do  complete  jastice 

^mS^'c*         ji.x.  T.  -.V         rvu      u.        o  *o  *^«  argument.    "  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 

The  Stars  and  the  :^h ;  or.  Thoughts  on  Space,  j^^h :  Twelve  Lectures,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 

Time,  and  Eternity.   New  edition,  with  a  New  Intro-  „      .  '  iv^     tT^         *  •    "xr  i    VT  W 

duction,  by  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.  Harris,  D.  D.,  Professor  m  Yale  Ck)llege,  are 

Evolution  and  Progress.   By  Rev.  William  J.  Gill,  worthy  of  the  larger  audience  to  which  ther 

A  Brief  History  of  Culture.    By  John  S.  Hittell.  are  offered.     "  David,  King  of  Israel,  his  Lite 

The  Moral  System.    With  an  Historical  andCriti-  ^nd  its  Lessons,"  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Tay- 

cal  Introduction,  with  Special  Befereuce  to  Butler's  i^^  -n  -n    i-  «  Hr^^i^ ^^^^-^^^  ^r  q^^^^*^,^  Wuuj 

Analogy.    By  ±  H.  Gillett,  D.  D.  1<>\^-  ^y  ^^  *  »«~  example  ofScnpturo  biog- 

The  History  of  the  English  Language.    From  the  raphy  expounded  m  the  light  of  contemporarT 

Teutonic  Invasion  of  Britain  to  the  Close  of  the  sentiment  and  character.     The  encyclopedic 

Georgian  Era.    By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  Professor  in  commentary  of  Dr.  Lange,  translated  and  much 

^''?Slf^^i7.^H"%Min«.r^  nf  ti,.  T  .^^no^a  .f  enlarged  under  the  editorial  oversight  of  Dr. 

A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Laniruaffe  of  t^um*     a  i.  a*  •            ^     v           ^>  i^  ^     ti. 

the  Hedatsa,  with  an  Intro/uctory  Sketch  6i  the  f  *^>I»P  Schaff,  is  approachmg  completion.   The 

Tribe.    Bv  William  Matthews.  fact  that  so  voluminous  a  work  finds  a  remtmcr- 

The  Principles  of  Chembtry  and  Molecular  Me-  ative  patronage  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 

ohanics.    Bv  Dr.  Guttavua  Hinrich^  Professor  of  degree  in  which  solid  theological  learning  is 

^^1?^^  Scfence  in  the  Stote  University  of  Iowa.  appreciated.    A  new  edition  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Dex- 

The  Conservation  of  Enervy.    By  Balfour  Stuart,  •ff*'^*"*^"*    ^  "^"  \T^     m      .Tt:           i    «^^ 

LL.D.    With  an  Appendix  treating  of  the  Vital  ani  ^r's  "  Congregationaham,"  with   much  new 

Mental  Applications  of  the  Doctrine.  matter,  improves  and  perpetuates  a  valuable 

book  of  reference.     ^^  An  Examination  of  the 

Theology  and  Religiok. — As  usual,  this  de-  Alleged  Discrepancies  of  the  Bible,"  by  J.  W. 
partment  of  writing  embraces  a  large  propor-  Haley,  is  a  defensive  work,  original  in  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  number  of  published  books,  tion,  ably  executed,  and  in  a  style  fitted  for 
and  among  them  are  to  be  mentioned  some  general  perusal.  Of  polemic  theology  several 
of  superior  merit.  Of  works  in  scientific  and  noticeable  works  have  appeared.  *'  Infant 
apologetic  theology,  of  an  expositional  charac-  Baptism  and  Infant  Salvation  in  the  Calvinifltic 
ter.  Dr.  Horace  BushnelPs  volume,  entitled  System;  a  Review  of  Dr.  Hodge's 'Systematic 
"Forgiveness  and  Law,  grounded  in  Principles  Theology,'"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Kracth. 
interpreted  by  Human  Analogies,"  is  especially  D.  D.,  amply  exhibits  the  author's  learning  and 
noticeable.  It  is  interesting  for  its  frank  reve-  acuteness.  Discussing  some  of  the  same  qoes- 
latlons  of  the  workings  of  a  powerful  and  tions,  but  adversely,  is '*MercersburgTheologT 
riohly-gifted  mind  on  a  most  vital  subject ;  for  Inconsistent  with  Protestant  and  Befornied 
the  ingenuity  and  suggestiveness  of  its  thought;  Doctrine,"  by  B.  S.  Schenck,  D.  D.    Another 
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rigorons    assault  upon  Dr.  Hodge^s  system,       Spina  Christi;  or,  MoBings  in  Holy  Week.    By 
bharp,  and  in  parts  effeotiye,  bears  the  ex-       «.  ^^,     .?•  .    .  «    ,     *^  -      , 

pr^Ve  title,  «oh  m  Th^loarj  or  »oo-  Us?,J  teLn?^^<K  "J^^^/^;;  t 

tnnalism  Twin  to  Ritualism,"  by  John  Miller.  Special  Oooaaions,    By  Samuel  B.  Fisher,  D.  D. 
A  contribution  to  a  controyersy  still  in  active       Tratha  for  To-Day,  apoken  in  the  Paat  Winter. 

progress  is  "Enoharistio Presence, Enoharistio  ^?1^*^^^S'^J?'    .  ^,     „   ,,        .    ,„ 

<>fli«rifinA.  jind  Ennhftriati#^  AiinrAtinn  "  hv  thft        Solar  Hieroglyphioa :  or,  The  Emblematic  lUus- 

R./ n^'ftt^iiJ  W^P^^^  aL^^^  trationaof  the^vealeA  Dootrineof  the  Tri-peraonal 

Rer.  Dn  Samuel  Buel,  Professor  m  the  General  Godhead  which  are  dUoeraible  in  the  Sola?  Light. 

Theological  Semmary,  New  York;   and  Dr.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Qrier  Balaton,  D.  D. 
Schaff  illmninates  a  pending  theologioo-politi-       The  Office  and  Duty  of  the  Chriatian  Pastor.    By 

eal  controversy  by  republishing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  1).       ,   ^  ,,     ^         „   ^ 

^phlet  on  "The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  ^^^^^^''''^^  Goapel  of  Matthew.    ByLy- 
Bearing   on   Civil  Allegiance,"  appending  to       Modem  Skepticism :  a  Journey  through  the  Land 

them  a  History  of  the  Yatioan  Oouncil,  and  of  Doubt,  and  back  again.    A  Life-Story.    By  Jo- 

the  texts  of  the  Papal  Syllabus  and  Vatican  >enh  Barker. 

Decrees,  in  Latin  and  English.    Among  books  a  ^g"?^ '  °i»  ®^°^®  Occasional  Discourses.  By  Joseph 
of  pactioal  religion  may  be  noticed— "Joseph       ThT^ourth  Watch,  and  the  Other  Shore.    By 
Toekerman  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Poor ;  a  Anna  Warner, 
selection  from  his  Reports  as  Minister  at  Large       The  Winter  Fire.    By  Rose  Porter, 
in  Boston,  with  an  Introduction,  by  E.  E.  Hale,"       The  Secret  of  Christianity.    By  8.  S.  Hebbard. 
as  at  onoe  a  worthy  memorial  of  an  eminent  j^^he  Name  above  Every  ^sme.    By  Samuel  Cut- 
Christian  philanthropist,  and  a  manual  of  prac-  ®^(in  Be^iaion  of  the  EnglUh  Version  of  the  Bible, 
tied  suggestion.     "Strength  and  Beauty:  Dis-  By  Bev.  Doras  CUrke. 

cuadons   for  Young  Men,"   by  ex-President       The  Earthward  Pilgrimage.    By  M.  D.  Conway. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  a  collection  of  insuf-       Sacred  Anthology.    By  the  aame.       ^,    ^  „ 

ficiently  disguised  sermons,  in  which  high  prin-  y,^^^""^^  ^"^  Prayer^auge.    By  Mark  Hop- 
dples  of  philosophy  and  religion  are  discussed       Tie  Catacombs  of  Eome.    By  W.  H.  Withrow. 
with  remarkable  freshness  of  thought  and  a       Source  of  Salvation.    A  Catechism  of  the  Jewish 

striking,  sometimes  almost  poetical  vividness  Beli^on.    With  sn  Appendix  of  the  Confirmation 

of  illustration,  and  are  applied  to  the  conduct  ^^n^^%,S^  ^^-  ^?**S  '^^S^:.     r^^    .  *v    i»ui 
«fi;#«      u  «Tiw!  nk..:<.4-:.»  ;«  ♦k^  iir^-i^  «  «  .v..:*^        The  Bible  regained,  and  the  God  of  the  Bible 

of  hfe.     "The  Christian  in  the  World,'  a  prize  o„„^    By  Bev.  Samuel  Lee. 

eaay,  by  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Faunce,  has  so  much  The  PhUanthroples :  or.  The  Practical  Workings 
of  unconrentional  good  sense  that,  if  it  were  of  Christianity.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  the  only  True 
not  for  the  official  announcement  of  the  fact,  it  Gospel  of  Humanity.  By  Bev.  L  N.  Parsons.  Re- 
would  not  be  suspected  to  have  been  made  "  to  ""^The  Bro^U^;  CoSSu  S'  im  Letter  Missive 
order."  A  book  out  of  the  heart  and  speaking  statement,  and  Documents,  together  with  an  Official 
to  the  heart,  m  a  spint  of  fine  religious  intel-  Phonograohic  Report  of  the  Prooeedings  and  Beanlt 
ligence,  is  "  Helps  to  a  Life  of  Prayer,"  by  the  of  Council. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  D.  D.     The   "  History,        Old  Wells  dug  out.    Being  a  Third  Series  of  Ser- 

Essavs,  Orations,  and  other  Documents  of  the  "*??",;  ^/n*     i  ♦  S^*!?*?*;!.  rr.,  ,   ^.x.   o 
c'-Tir  7^  '^*»"j'"^  *»"^  V •;**«*  yx^i«i^ui»  V*  w  ^        p^^  ^^  Complete  Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Rev. 

Sixth  General  Conference  of  the  Evangehoal  Da^id  Swing  before  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  for 

Alliance,'*    edited  by  the    Rev.    Drs.   Philip  Heresy.   Edited  by  Bev.  D.S.  Johnson,  StatedClerk 

Schaflf  and  B.  Irensaus  Prime,  presents  a  series  of  Presbytery,  Bev.  Frauds  L.  Patton,  Prosecutor, 

of  papers,  some  of  great  ability,  some  merely  »°^.?«^-  ^^  ^'  ^^^f**  Counsel  for  Aojueed. 

eipVekire  of  amiabTe  feeling,  but  all  interest-  By  tSi^BeV  B  stSSi  D  iT  ^''^''^  o^  B'^'i"^^"- 
ing  and  appropriately  commemorating  a  mem-       The  Biblicsl  SUnd-point."    Views  of  the  Sonahip 

orable  occasion.  *  of  Christ,  the  Comforter,  and  the  Trinity.    By  Asa 

Perhaps  some  of  the  works  cited  below  by  ^H^^'v,  ,-,..,  ,  «,    ^, 

tb«r  titles,  «:e  «  worthy  of  "Otioe  «  tto*  wle^ll'So^Tf  ^h^^FSMiJrBy'KTv'T: 

we  have  mentioned,  but  so  much  must  suffice :  ^^  Goodwin  A  A. 

The  Memorial  Pulpit  ^Sermona).    By  the  Bev.        Peeps  at  our  Sunday-Schools.    By  Bev.  Alfred 

C.  S.  Bobinaon,  D.  D.  Tavlor. 

The  Communicant^ s  Guide,  being  a  Directory  to        Messiah.    By  Bev.  William  M.  Willett. 
the  Devout  Receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    By  the        Landmarks  of  Truth;  or,  Harmony  of  the  Bible 

Bc7.  B.  Whittingham.  with  Season  and  Science.     Forming  a  Defensive 

A  Common-Sense  View  of  the  Mode  of  Baptism.  Manual  of  the  Bible.    By  D.  M.  Evana^  M.  D. 
Bj  the  Rev.  Samuel  11  utchings.  The  Great  Conflict;  Christ  and  Antichrist;  The 

'a  New  Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Church  and  the  Apostacy:    as  shadowed  by  the 

Bf  Bev.  F.  W.  Burris.    With  an  Introduction  by  Prophets  and  delineated  in  History.    By  A.  Loomis. 
?iof.  Joseph  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Tale  Lectures  on  Preaching.    Third  Series.    By 

The  Salest  Creed ;  and  Twelve  other  Discourses  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
cf  Beaaon.    By  Octavius  B.  Frothingham.  Gleanings.    By  William  P.  Lunt.  D.  D. 

Holiness  the  Birthright  of  all  God's   Children.        What  is  the  Meaning  of  the  Oblation  in  the  Prayer 

By  Bev.  J.  T.  Crane,  D.  D.  of  Consecration  in  the  Euchaiistio  Service  f    Ry 

'Holineas  to  the  Lord.    By  Bev.  Lewis  B.  Dunn.  Robert  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D. 

A  Summer  Vacation.   Four  Sermons.   By  Edward        Christian  Theology  for  the  People.     By  WiBia 

£.  Hale.  Lord,  D.  D. 

Heavenward  J  or.  The  Race  for  the  Crown  of  Life.        The  Daily  Service.    A  Book  of  Offices  for  Daily 

Bj  Joniua.  B.  Keimensnyder.  Use  through  all  the  Seasons  of  the  Christian  Tear. 
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The  Power  of  Oraoe  over  Aoqnired  Habits,  Special  Egypt  of  twentj  years  ago.     His  Tint  to  Ice- 
Inborn  Propenaities,  and  the  Natural  Appetites.  By  \g^([  in  conneotion  with  the  recent  MiUennial 

^•Mh^hP^^ch.    A  Servioe-Book  and  Hymnal  Celebration  has  a  nmque  interest,  wW^^ 

for  Sunday-Sohoolfl.    CompUed  and  edited  by  V.  B.  mnmcates  itself  to  his  narrative.     "  Northern 

Huntington^.  D.  Oalifomia,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islanda," 

Spiritual  victory;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Higher  by  Charles  No^hoff,  has  the  marks  of  sagacious 

Christian  Life.    By  W.  W.  Patton.  D,J).  observation  and  vivid  representation  vyfaich  ap- 

ChUdren  and  the  Ohuroh ;  or,  The  Spiritual  Con-  ^^^^  .     t,,_  «««^^„fl  ^.rJT^v  r.«  n^^Kr^^^i^   ^^a 

dition,  Mond  Capabilities,  ind'churohllelations  of  P^^  M\  hi8  previous  woA  on  California,  and 

Baptized  Infants.    By  Samuel  Begester,  D.  D.,  Bal-  make  bun  a  favorite  tounst.    In  purely  literary 

timore  Conference  M.  £.  C.  S.  merit  perhaps  no  work  of  this  kind  during  the 

The  baptizing  of  Inlants  defended  from  the  Objeo-  year  is  superior  to  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  War- 

*^Th^  ^°^e  Ch^S^s'^d  cfew  t '  ^^""^  ^'  ^'  '^®''*  ^^"^®  ^^^  "  Baddeck  aod  That  Sort  of 

A  Hand-book  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Thing"— a  sort  of  thing  which  in  any  other 

Protestant  Epiacopal  Church,  givingits  History  and  hands  would  prove,  it  may  be  suspected,  the 

Constitution  from  1786  to  1874.    By  n  illiam  Stevens  rererse  of  entertaining.    But  his  humor  finds 

^1f5^S:.^;^flnT,«.«ff>,«r»,r;-f;««Tifa    b^tm  food  where  most  minds  would  starve.     "Syr- 

mSdH  sS?«.     *^  Chnatian  Life.    By  Ed-  ^^  ^^^^  j^j^^  „  compUed  by  Rev.  Isaac  Riley 

Christian  Truth  and  Modem  Opinion.    Seven  Ser-  from  materials  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Henry 

mona  preached  in  New  York.  Harris  Jessup,  D.  D.,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  is  Inter- 

Publio  Worship,  partly  responsive.    Designed  for  esting  as  a  faithftd  exhibition  of  Oriental  so- 

b^^th *kS*^ ^^"^^''h^D  D '*^ *" Introduction  giety,  from  the  observations  of  many  years, 

Wrew^istS^  from%ie  Deith  of  Moses  to  the  ?nder  excellent  opportunities,  and  also  as  shoir- 

Close  of  the  Scripture  Narrative.    By  Bev.  Henry  mg  the  working  of  ameUoratmg  influences. 

Cowles,  D.  D.  "Oerman  Universities,"  by  Prof.  James  Mor- 

Grace  for  Grace.    Letters  of  Rev.  William  James,  g^i  Hart,  describes  them  from  personal  ezpe- 

T^o^iS?O^Snme%^D*LL  D*  ^^*^~*    ^^  rlenoe,  and  makes  a  critical  and  instructive 

Expository^^es^on*  the  Book  of  Joshua,    By  p<Mnparison  of  the  system  of  higher  cdacation 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  X>.  m  (iermany  with  that  of  Great  Bntam  and 

Discourses  of  KedempUon.    By  Stuart  Bobinaon,  the  United  States.    The  following  also  deserve 

D.  D.  mention  • 
Farmer  Tompkins  and  his  Bibles.    By  Willis  J.         .^.    ^        .  r^...      n^.^ 

Beeoher,  D.  D.,  Professor  in   Auburn  Theological  ^  4^**°  1F^^^?^\  t?^2.***^^  ?*P^"  ^JT/^ 

Seminarp-  ^*  Tyson's  Wonderftil  Drift  on  the  Ice-Floe,  a  His- 

Helps  to  Prayer :  a  Manual  designed  to  aid  Chris-  j!?jy  o^  ^^^  ^^^^"^  ^?f ^^^i*^»  the  Cruise  of  tha 

tian  Believers  m  acquiring  the  Qiff  and  m  maintain-  Tigress^  and  Rescue  of  the  Polans  Survivors.    To 

ing  the  Spirit  of  Prayer  in  the  Closet,  the  Soeial  Z^^\  ^\.f¥^^  *  General  Arctic  Chronology-.    By 

Gathering,  and  the  Public  Congregation.  ^-J"^^.?*      .i.   «i  •         t»- /.         i /^    *    #^  * 

The  KMg's  Highway ;  or,  The  CathoUc  Church        My  Life  on  the  Plains.    By  General  G.  A.  CqbUt. 

the  Way  of  Salvafion  i  revialed  in  the  Scriptures.  _  ^»f«  and  Literature  m  the  Fatheriand.    By  John 

By  the  Bev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  of  the  Congreg^  ^'Jir^ir  ^'  ^'^      .        «    y  v    ri  j 
tion  of  St  Paul  The  Mormon  Country.    By  John  Codman. 

The  Modem  Sunday-School.    By  Bev.  W.  H.  H.        Ten  Days  in  Spain.    By  Kat^e  Field. 
5(gfsli  Bemains  of  Lost  Empires :  Sketches  of  the  Bums 

The  Christian  Law  of  Union  in  Communion.    By  o^.  Palmyra,  Nineveh,  Babylon,   and  Perscpolis, 

George  W.  Samson,  D.  D.  JJ!^  ,»onie  ijotes  on  In^a  and  the  Caahmenan 

°  Himalayas.    By  P.  Y.  N.  Myers,  A.  M. 
_,                      ^                         «          ,          ,        .  A  Lawyer  abroad ;  what  to   sec   and   how  to 

GsooRAPHT,  Travel,  etc. — Several  works  see.    By  Henry  Day,  of  the  Bar  of  New  York, 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit  have  appeared  of       Song  and  Scenery :  or.  Summer  Bamblea  in  Soot- 

this  description.    Mr.  Henry  M,  Stanley,  who  ^^^d-    By  James  C.  Motfat.  o  tt.   ,1 

won  so  much  renown  to  his  country  and  the  r:!  wiSZ^^^tSS^''"^-   ^^  ^''^''  ^'  ^"*^' 

-&r      TT*    1  TT-      Tj  1.    V  ^   J*        /» -Tk     T  •  •  oixtA  edition,  rewritten. 
Jv(9i0  York  Herald  by  his  nndmg  of  Dr.  Living-  ' 

stone,  having  in  a  like  spirit  of  daring  enter*        Usetttl  Arts. — ^The  placing  of  a  work  nn- 

prise  assisted  in  two  English  campaigns  in  Af-  der  this  head  is  not,  of  coarse,  a  voucher  tliat 

rica,  tells  his  experiences  in  a  goodly  volame  the  book  itself  is  nsefnl : 

entitled  ^^  Coomassie  and  Magdala."    Another       Life  under  Glass.    Containin^f  Suggestions  tow- 

oorrespondent  of  the  same  JoDmol,  Mr,  J.  A.  »rd  the  Formation  of  Artificial  Chmates.  By  Geox^e 

n^i^t^%^''%"!l'''/^?^^^^  %1?eXhitectuial  Sketch-Book.  Edited  by  the 
Oxus  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva,"  which  he  had  portfolio  Chib,  and  comprising  Designs  by  the  mw.t 
personal  knowledge  of  at  the  cost  of  great  hard-  Eminent  Architects  of  New  England, 
ships  and  against  almost  insuperable  difficnlties.  Homes,  and  how  to  make  them.  By  E.  C. 
"The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant;  Sights  Gardner.  ^  ^  ^  ,  a^^  .  -d  ^  ,. 
and  Scenes  in  Southeastern  Ada,"  by  Frank  n^^n  "^  for  General  Students.  By  Caroline 
Vincent,  Jr.,  is  also  a  lively  sketch  of  scenes  Mining  Industry  of  the  States  and  Territories 
and  objects  aside  from  the  ordinary  lines  of  wcBt  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  By  B.  W.  Bay- 
travel.     Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  volume,  mond,  Ph.  D.  •  ^   ,  » 

"Egypt  and  Iceland  in  1874,"  in  his  Eastern  ^  ^»»«'*<*J  J"^^;?™^-^^^^^  the  Leading  In- 

t^JZs^^  «^«-  ««A-   «^^»«;i  *.I.».,:^»«i«.  ^^4-^A  dustnes  of  the  united  States.    Compiled  and  ed- 

journey  goes  over  ground  previoudy  visit^  .^^^  ^   rj,^^^^  D,^ 

and  described,  and  gives  his  readers  the  benefit        The   Carpenter's   and  Builder's  Assistant,  and 

of  a  comparison  of  Egypt  as  it  now  is  with  the  Wood-worker*s  Guide.    By  Lucius  D.  Gould. 
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InstniQtionB  on  Modem  Ameiiean  Biidge-Build-  The  Andria  and  Adelphi  of  Terenoe.    £<Ut6d  by 

iflg,  with  Praotieal  Applioatioos  end  Examples,  Ee*  E.  P.  Crowell,  ProfesBor  in  Amhent  College, 

timites  of  Quantities,  and  Valuable  Tables.    By  6.  Latin  Hymns  with  English  Notes.     For  Use  in 

R  A.  Tower.  Sohools  and  Colleges.    By  F.  A.  Maroh,  LL.  B., 

A  Trestise  on  Bracing,  and  its  Application  to  Professor  in  Lafayette  College. 

Bridges  and  other  Structures  of  Wood  or  Iron.    By  The   Eoolesiasticfll   History   of  Eusebius.     The 

Robert  Henry  Bow,  C.  £.  First  Book  and  Selections.    Edited  by  F.  A.  March, 

Theorr  of  the  Strexigth  of  Materials.    IXlustrated  LL.  D.  With  sn  Introduction  by  A.  Ballard,  D.  D., 

bj  Appliostions  to  Machines  and  Buildings.     By  I^fessor  of  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  in  Lafayette 

Tnnoi  L.  Vinton,  E.  M.,  C.  E.  College,  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  W.  B.  Owen,  A. 

Improvements   in    Steam  -  Engines.      By    John  M..  Ac^unct  Professor  of  Christian  Greek. 

Hupt.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  English  Lan- 

Tbe  Theory  and  Praotioe  of  the  Art  of  Designing  guage.     Grammar  and  Bhetorio  combined.    By  J. 

Cottoa  and  Woolen   Goods,   from   Sample.     By  Alden,  LL.  D. 

Frederick  T.  Aehton,  Designer.  First  Steps  in  General  History.  A  Suggestive  Out- 

Mecbanio's  Geometry :  rlsdnly  teaching  the  Car-  line.    By  Arthur  Gilman.    Illustrated  with  Maps. 

penter,  Joiner,  Mason,  Metal-plate  Worker— in  fact,  A  New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs.   By  Alfi^d 

Um  Artisan  in  any  and  eyery  Branch  of  Industry  Hennequin.  M.  A. 

vhatooever— the  (jonatraotive  Prinoiplea  of  his  Calf-  Handfbook  of  the  Physical  Training  in  Schools. 

m,  Bj  Robert  Biddell.    Illustrated  by  60  plates.  Adapted  to  Clasaea  of  ail  Grades  and  to  Social  and 

Theory  of  Arches.    By  Prof.  W.  Allan,  formerly  Individual  Practice.    By  Charles  J.  Bobinson,  A. 

of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  B.,  etc. 

Electro- Astronomical  Atlas^^esigned  for  Sohools, 

Tbxt-Bookb. — ^The    preparation    of  school  Academies,  etc.    By  Rev.  J.  w.  Spoor,  A.  M. 

teit-books  is  a  branch  of  production  in  which;  Complete  Arithmetic.    By  William  G.  Peck,  LL. 

more  than  in  almost  any  other,  men  "  con-    ^\   r, #  *i.^  t?    v  v  t  •*!. 

riiiRA  n  o«  fif A»«iA  «•*.  /.^ii.  'Rni.f^^  4t  ♦/*  «»«irA  ^  Grammar  of  the  English  Languaare,  with  an 

tinoej^  as  Sterne  says  (after  Biurton)     to  make  Analysis  of  the  Sentence.    By  John%.  Hart,  LL.  D. 

nev  books,  as  opotnecanes  make  new  mixtores  Language  Lessons  for  Beginners.    By  the  some. 

br  poaring  only  ont  of  one  yessel  into  an-  All  the  French  Verbs  at  a  Glance.    By  Etienne 

other."    A  complete  list  of  the  new  school-  LMnbert  and  Alfred  Sardou. 

boob  of  any  year,  including  new  and  modified  .  J^''"''**^  ^^^  ^  *^^  ^"^^^  Language.    By  the 

editions,  woold  represent  a  rery  large  compo-  Teacher's  Hand-book  of  Arithmetic     By  Mal- 

nenfc  of  the  mass  of  publications,  especially  so  oolm  Mc Vicar,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

if  measured  by  its  commercial  value.     We  at*  Progressive  English  Exercises  in  Analysis,  Com- 

tampt  nothing  of  the  kind.    Some  examples  B>»*^'^^o°xm4  Spemnff,  by  the  Use  of  Symbols.    By 

of  the  more  valuable  productions  are  given :  ^'HZoXi  History  of  the  United  States.    By 

now  to  teach :  a  Manual  of  Methods,  for  a  Graded  J.  J.  Anderson. 

Coone  of  Instruction.    Bv  Henry  Kiddle,  Thomas  A  Practical  and  Critical  Grammar  of  the  English 

F.  Harrison,  and  N.  A.  Calkins.  Language.    By  Noble  Butler. 

3Canual  oi  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  The  New  French  Instructor.    By  P.  Kollin  Car- 

<ie«i^ed  for  the  Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  son. 

the  Duties,  Obligations  and  Bights  of  Citizenship.  The  Complete  Algebra.     For  Sohools  and  Col- 

Bjlsrael  Ward  Andrews,  D.  D.,  President  of  Man-  leges.     By  Joseph  Ficklin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 

etta  College,  0.  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

A  firief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Living  Languages 

Coltcd  States.    By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  without  Grammar  or  Dictionary.    By  L.  Sauveur, 

An  £Iementary  Course  of  Permanent  Fortiflca-  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

ticna,  for  the  TTse  of  the  Cadets   of  the  United  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics.     By  W.  H. 

8w«  MiUtanr  Academy.    By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan,  Bartlett,LL.  D. 

Uj.  D.    Bevised   and   edited   by   Colonel   J.  B.  Introduction   to   Algebra.     By  Edward   Olney. 

Wh«Ur,  Professor  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  Professor   of  Mathematics   in   the   University  or 

Umud  States  Cavalry  Tactics.    By  Brevet  M^or-  Michigan. 

G^nsral  Emory  Upton,  U.  S.  A.  Descriptive  Astronomy.    Part  I.    By  S.  E.  War- 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.  By  ron.  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

J.  Pickering  Putnam.  Technology. 

Hements  of  Chemistry,  Chemical  Physics.    By  Elements  of  Geometry,  after  Legendre ;  with  a 

William  Allen  Miller,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Selection  of  Geometrical  Exercises,  and  Hints  for 

bennses  in  some  of  the  more  Difficult  Principles  the  Solution  of  ttie  Same.    Part  I.,  Plane  Geometry. 

LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the 


— «».     »T  wBui«Ki  ^  ^wx«u,  ^*v««.o«x/.    AM  uu»  « ^«uv  .»^».^  .^«> .  adapted  to  Gray's  Botanies.    By 

UniTersity  of  Chioago.  E.  A.  and  A.  C.  Apgar. 

Dwiosthenes   on  the  Crown.     Edited   by  Bev.  The  Art  of  reading  Music    A  New  Method.    By 

Aitlrar  Holmes,  A.  M.    Bevised  edition  by  W.  S.  Laura  B.  Humphreys. 

Tyler,  Professor  in  Amherst  College.  Outlines  of  Astronomy.    By  Arthur  Searle,  A.  M. 

SalWs  Consmracy  of  Catiline.    ByJ.  H.Allen,  Military  Lessons.     A   Text -Book   for  Militarv 

W.  F.  Allen,  and  J.  B.  Greenough.  Schools,    Colleges,    and   the  Militia.     By  W.  T. 

C«stT*8  Gallio  War.    Four  Books.    By  the  same.  Wolcker,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Califomia. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Pas-  Reasonable  Elocution.    By  P.  Tavemer  Graham. 

ti>r&l  Poems  and  Six  Books  of  the  jEneid.    By  the  A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Government  Sorvey- 

aame.  ing  as  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Congress  and 

Qa«stionsontheHistory  and  Geography  of  Borne,  Commissioner  of  the   General   lAnd-Ofilce,  with 

B^tabls  for  Schools  and  Academies,  and  adapted  to  Complete  Mathematical,  Astronomical,  and  Practical 

Stadeata  preparing  for  Harvard  College.    By  J.  F.  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  U.  S.  Surveyors  in  the 

Tafta,  Field,  or  Students  who  contemplate  enganng  in  the 

The  (Edmiis  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles.    By  John  Business  of  Public  Land  Surveying.   ByS.  V.Clev- 

Willtams  white.  enger. 
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X^^. — ^Mention    should  here  be  made   of  A  Treatiie  of  the  Xaw  of  Negligcnoe.   By  Fnn- 

books  intended  not  for  lawyers  bnt  for  the  ^^%^^^i^  V"hP^      a  ^        i  *•       r  t 

general  indent  and  thepubUo  at  large     Such  ^^t^i^^^^J^^t^  ^^T^Z^r^S^ 

a  book,  from  an  author  m  the  highest  degree  aocUted,  and  Individual  Banks,  Natwnal  Bank*, 

competent  as  an  adviser,  is  **The  Political,  Savin^-Banki,  Loan^  Trott,  Mortgage^  Guannty, 

Personal,  and  Property  Rights  of  a  Citizen  of  Security  and  Indemnity  Companiea.    w  ith  an  Ap- 

the  United  States :  How  to  exercise  and  how  ^^^^'g^^^^*^*  ^^"^*  °^  Organization,  etc  Br 

to  preserve  them.    Together  with— 1.  A  Trea-  TTreati^'on  the  Kules  which  govern  the  Inter- 

tise  on  the  Rules  of  Organization  and  Proced-  pretation  and  ConBtmction  of  Statutory  and  Con- 

ure  in  Deliberative  Assemblies ;  2.  A  Glossary  atitntional  Law.     By  Theodore  Sedgwick.    ¥iUi 

of  Law  Terms  in  Common  Use,'' by  Theophi-  numoroua    Additional  Notes.     By  John  Kortoa 

lus  Parsons.    Another  work,  suitable  for  use  ^^^S^i^^Vli  Illinois.    The  EeUtions  of  E«l. 

as  a  college  text-book  or  for  gtoeral  reference  ^ada  to  the  People.    By  Frank  GUbert.   With  in 

is  ex-President   Woolsey's   ^'  Introduction  to  Introduotion  by  Governor  J.  BL  Palmer, 

the  Study  of  International  Law,'*  of  which  a  A  Treatise  on  the  Probate  of  Willa^  Settlemest  of 

revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  important  ^eutea,  etc.    With  Forma.   By  Levi  North, 

additions,  has  been  published.---Omitting  the  Medicine.— No  discrimmation  is  made  be- 

regular  issues  of  reports,  the  followmg  trea-  t^^^n  •'  schools  "  in  the  foUowing  list : 
tises  and  essays  may  be  mentioned. 

The  Nature  of  Gunahot-Wounds  of  the  Abdomea 

The  General  Ballroad  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  their  Treatment.    Based  on  a  Review  of  the 

in  force  January  1, 1874,  etc.    By  James  A.  Wilcox.  Case  of  the  Late  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  in  its  Medico-Ie- 

Woman  before  the  Law.    By  John  ProfTat,  LL.  gaJ  Aspects. 

B.,ofthe  New  York  Bar.  The  Fuerperal  Diaeaaes.     Cliniioal  Lectaies  de- 

The  Principles  of  Equity.    A  Treatise  on  the  Sys^  Uvered  at  Bellevue  Hospital.    By  Fordyce  Barker, 

tem  of  Justice  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Chan-  H.  B. 

cer^.     By  George  Tucker  Bispham,  Esq.,  of  the  The  Sphygmograph :  Its  Physiological  and  Path- 

Philadelpbia  Bar.  ological  Incncations.     By  Edgar   Holden,  A.  M., 

Beporta  of  Cases  ariaing  under  Letters-Patent  for  M.  J>. 

Inventions,  determined  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  Treatment  of  Nervous  and  Bheomatic  AfiBCtions 

Statea.    By  Samuel  S.  Fisher.    Vol.  V.  by  Static  Electrioity.    By  Dr.  A.  Arthius.   Traxu- 

Insurance  Beports,  Vol.  III.    Beports  of  the  Life  lated  from  the  French  by  J.  H.  Etheridge,  M.  B., 

and  Accident  Insurance  Caaes,  determined  in  t)ie  Professor  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 


Select  American  Cases  in  the  Law  of  Self-Defense.  Prompt  Action.    Designed  for  Studenta  and  Pnc- 

By  L.  B.  Horrigan  and  S.  D.  Thompson.  titioners  of  Medicine.    By  Joseph  W.  Howe,  M.  P. 

The  Bights  of  Jurors  in  Criminal  Cases.    Opln-  Winter  Homes  for  Invaiida.    An  Account  of  tho 

ion  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas,  with  an  Introduction  by  Various  Localities  in  Europe  and  America  suitable 

a  Member  of  the  Suffolk  [Boston]  Bar.  for  Consumptives  and  other  Invaiida  daring  tie 

Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Winter  Months.    By  the  same. 

Iowa,  from  its  Offlwiization,  in  1689,  to  the  86th  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  and   Toxioologr. 

Iowa  Reports.    By  T.  F.  Withrow  and  E.  H.  Stiles.  With  Especial  References  to  the  Application  of  tic 

Vol.  I.  Physiological  Action  of  Drugs  to  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  Practice  at  Law,  in  Equity,  and  in  Special  By  H.  C.  wood,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Proceedings,  in  all  the  Courts  of  Record  in  the  State  A  Manual  of  Toxicology.    A  Practical  Treatise  cm 

of  New  York ;  with  Appropriate  Forms.    By . Wil*  the  Properties^  Modes  ol  Action,  and  Means  of  De- 

liam  Wait.  taction,  of  Poisons.    By  John  J.  Reese,  M.  D. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mechanics'  Liens  on  The  Hygiene  of  the  Sewing-Machine :  a  Brief  Id- 

Real  and  Personal  Property.   By  Samuel  L.  Phillips,  quiry  into  the  Causes  of  Diaorders  arising  from  the 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Boundaries  and  Fences,  Use  of  Machines,  with  some  Suggestions  how  they 

including  the  Rights  of  Property  on  the  Sea-Shore  may  be  avoided.    By  a  Physician, 

and  in  Lands  on  Public  Rivers  and  other  Streams,  The   Ligation   or  the    Arteries.     An  Operative 

and  the  Law  of  Window-Lightf.    By  Ransom  H.  Manual.    By  Dr.  L.  H.  Farabcuf.     Translated  by 

Tyler.  John  D.  Jackson.  M.  D. 

A  Digeat  of  Decisions  of  the  Various  Courts  in  On  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinaiy  Oi^ 

the  United  States,  iVom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  gans.    By  W.  H.  Van  Buren  and  £.  L.  Eeves. 

Year  1870.    Comprisingall  the  American  Decisions  Electro -Therapeutics.     A   Concise   Manual  of 

digested  in  Thir^-one  volumes  of  the  United  States  Medical  Electrioity.    Bj  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  B. 

Digest,  with  Carefhl  Revision  and  Important  Addi-  Essays  on  Conservative  Medicine  and  Kindred 

tions.    First  Series,  Vol.  II.  Topics.    By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D. 

On   Extraordinary   Legal   Remedies,    embracing  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  By^- 

Mandamus,  Quo  V^arronto  and  Prohibition.     By  tem.    By  William  A.  Hammond.  M.  D.    Reprinted, 

James  L.  High.  edited,  and  the  Histories   of  the  Caaes  prepared, 

The  Law  of  Design  Patents,  conUinmg  all  Re-  with  Notes,  by  T.  M.  B.  Cross,  M.  D. 

ported  Decisions  of  the  United  Statea  Courts  and  New-School  Remedies,  and  their  Application  to 

the  Patent-Office  in  Design  Cases,  to  1874,  with  Di-  the  Cure  of  Diseases.    By  W.  Paine.  A.  M.j  M.  D. 

gcsts  and  Treatise.    By  William  £.  Simonds.  The  Breath,  and  the  Diseases  wnidi  give  it  a 

Real  Estate  Statutes  and  Decisions  of  Illinois.  Fetid  Odor.     With  Directions  for  Treatment.    Bj 

Vol.  I.    By  John  B.  Adama  and  W.  J.  Durham.  J.  W.  Howe. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Courts  of  Justice  Croup  in  its  Relations  to  Tracheotomy.    By  J. 

in  England  and  the  United  States.     By  Conway  Solis  Cohen,  M.  D. 

Robinson.   Vol.  VII.    Further  on  Personal  Actions,  The  EncyclopiBdia  of  Pure  Materia  Medics.    A 

as  to  the  Grounds  and  Form  of  Defense,  and  the  Reoord  of  the  Positive  Effecta  of  Drugs  upon  the 

Answer  to  that  Defense.  Healthy  Human  Organism.    By  Timothy  F.  Allen, 
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A.  X.,  M.  D.  With  Contributions  from  Dr.  Bichard  be  expected  in  the  self-oon^ious  Nineteenth 

Huifheft^  of  Eoriwa,  Dr.  0.  Hwing,  of  PhUadd-  Century.    The  coUection  of  "  Little  Songs,"  by 

pbia,  Dr.  CarroU  Dunham,  of  New  York,  Dr.  A  v.^  t?!;,-  i  ^^  t?^ii««  ^;a^i^„^<.  ♦i.^  -.^^iT^Li.:! 

Lpe,  of  Philadelphia,  andt  others.  ■^/^  ^^^  ^?.  ^^^^f^  discloses  the  authorship 

'^'^  of  some  famihar  pieces  that  have  long  been 

Gift  Books. — ^The  increasing  extent  to  which  current.    Mrs.  Louise  Ohandler  Moulton  gives 

pictorial  illustration  is  resorted  to,  in  books  that  to  the  nursery  ^^More  Bedtime  Stories,"  and 

Admit  of  it,  to  increase  their  value  and  attrao-  the  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Susan 

tiveness,  diminishes  the  production  of  books  ex-  Ooolidge  "  shows,  by  her  **  Mischief  ^s  Thanks- 

preaaly  prepared  for  ornamentation  and  presen-  giving,"  that  her  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning, 

tation.  Of  this  limited  and  duninishing  class  a  nor  her  heart  its  warmth.    The  boys  will,  of 

few  of  special  excellence  appeared.    Our  two  course,  take  kindly  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge's 

most  renowned  poets  are  represented.  Mr.Bry-  ^^Fast  Friends^"  a  continuation  of  the  "Jack 

ant'a picturesque  poem,  '* Among  the  Trees,"  Hazard"  series;  and  to  Frank  R.  Stockton's 

nearly  every  line  of  which  is  a  picture,  forma  "  What  Might  Have  been  Expected ;  "  and  to 

the  subject  of  a  volume  very  beautifully  illus-  the  true  story  of  '*  Ten  Days  among  Greek 

trated.   Mr.  Longfellow's  tender  and  graceful  Brigands,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep. 

piece,  "  The  Hanging  of  the  Orane,"  a  series  Prof.  R.  W.  Raymond  is  as  good  at  story-books 

of  domestic  scenes^  touched  with  masterlv  as  at  mining  or  engineering,  and  has  added 

art  sod  sufPhsed  with  natural  feeling,  is  weu  '^  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  other  Stories,"  to 

matched  with  illustrations  that  would  tell  the  his  previous  achievements.    "Heads  and  Tails: 

ftoiy  without  the  help  of  the  poem.    '^  The  Studies  and  Stories  of  Pets,"  by  Grace  Green- 

Eraogel  in  Verse,"  by  Abram  Ooles,  M.  D.,  wood,  needs  no  commendation.    A  few  more 

relates  the  life  of  Ohrist  in  verse  that  is  genu-  deserve  mention : 

inely  poetical,  and  the  volume  is  illustrated       From  Four  to  Fourteen.    By  Jennie  Harrison, 
with  ink  photographs  of  paintings  hy  cele-       Mercy  Qleddon's  Work.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart 

brated  artists.     "Myths  of  theRhine,"  by  ^^Ip^'r.,.  r  a   ^u  *  v    a  -      pu        ^    a       ^ 

X.  B.  Saintine^tramdated  by  Prof.  M.  Scheie  m.  Mis    ^  ""  *  ^ 

de  Vere,  with  Dora's  quaint  illustrations,  is  a       Seven  Daughters.   By  the  same, 
oniqae  combination,  both  literary  and  artistic.       Banning  to  Waste.    The  Stoiy  of  a  Tomboy.    By 

''Lotus  Leaves,"  a  volume  of  tales,  essays,  and  George  m.  Bakwr.  «„     ^ 

poems,  by  a  number  of  our  younger  Uterary       ?^^J^2^S^}:  ®£j'?S?±?^"'"^^- 

'liixr 1.  »r_  •     n  "nrv*  i  i?  "j    itvr  liady  JbCosamond's  JdooJc.    Jay  tne  same. 

men,  "Mark  Twain,"  Whitelaw  Reid,  "Nas-       goeptres  and  Crowns.    By  the  author  of  "The 

or,"  John  Hay,  and  others,  with  illustrations,  Wide  Wide  World." 
and  the  following,  mostiy  of  and  for  the  young.       The  Flag  of  Tmoe.    By  the  same, 
dwerve  mention :  "  Ballads  of  Beauty,"  edit-       Oui  Helen.    By  Sophie  May. 

ed  by  George  M.  Baker;    "  Littie  Folks  in  By  Edwi^'ES 

FeathOTs  and  Fur,  and  Others  in  Neither  "  by  ^he  Young  Moose-Hunters:  A  Backwoods-boys' 

ObTe  Thome;   '^Childhood  Songs,"  by  Lucy  Stories.    By  0.  A.  Stephens. 
Lutom;  "The  Lady  of  Lawford,  and  other       Antoine.    The  Aotusl  Life-Story  of  a  Boy  stolen 

Christmas   Stories;"   and  "The   ChUdren's  ^'^"^J**^-  ^^ ^"^ ^.-^S^?^;     ^  a^-*t-^      t» 

Picture  Story-Book,"  by  Uura  Loring,  c.  W  D^AJin'. ""''  Artist-Life.    By 

JcTiHiLS  Books. — ^The  literary  pabulum  pro-       The  Fisher  Boys  of  Pleasant  Cove.    By  Elyah 

▼ided  for  the  young  people  ia  not  in  as  large  Kellogg, 
proportion  fictitious  as  it  has  been,  and  some       Julms;  or,  The  Street  Boy  out  West.   By  Horatio 

of  the  historical,  descriptive,  and   didactic  ^te^lffj  ^i.  w-- 1.;««*^«  r^»  w^v^o  ««j /i,vi«    n^ 

works  offered  as  substitute  are  of  a  good  deal  M5.Ti  PhTlps^^    '  ^  ^ 

of  merit    For  young  men  on  the  verge  of,  or       Captun*Kidd,  and  the  Early  Buccaneers.     By 

conscious  of  approaching,  responsible  man-  J.  S.  0.  Abbott. 
hood,  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff's  "Politics  for       Roddy's  Eomanoe;  A  Story  for  Young  Folks.    By 

W  Americans  "should  be  as  interesting  aa  ^t^±:^^y,i^^^^  McEwen  Khnball. 

It  nndemably  would  be  useful.     "  Talks  with       The  IsUnd  Some ;  or.  The  Young  Castaways.  By 


ttd  Birds,"  by  the  Bev.  Sidney  Dyer,  intro-  Helen  8.  d'hompson. 

dnoes  the  one  class  to  the  other  in  a  pleasant  _  Sundsy^Afternoons.    A  Book  for  Little  People. 

ohiefly 

fiction  snd  poetry,  some  old  favorites  of  our  Uome^B^^e'ations.'^ "  A  ^Complete  Manual  of  Ta- 

JOQDg  folks  have  continued  to  cater  for  them,  bleaux  and  Amateur  Theatricals.    By  William  F. 

F(fr  the  very  littie  ones  nothmg  could  be  more  ^>1}-      ^,     .         ,.        *     „.  ^   •    i  m  i     #  *v 

JBghtfolttan  the  "Bhy^e.  and  Jingles"  of  B5:SLS"ot.trSS?rcL  ^t^S^^^Sl'dS! 

««.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge ;  they  are  as  near  to  ftn  but  not  famous." 

toe  classic  nonsense  of  Mother  Goose  as  could  Bisen  from  the  Banks.   By  HorAtio  Alger^  Jr. 
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Snnny  Shores;  ot,  Tounff  Amerioa  in  ItAly  and  miBoellaneouB  essays,  some  have  appeared  of 

^^«i^^..^y/^J{,^f,r.^P^iStw.  T.Adams].  exceptionaUy  good  quality.    Such  are,  *'Un. 

The  Life  of  William,  Pnnce  of  Orange;  or,  The  j^.  fi,-  t«™  «  k«.  n-  t.^*.«vv.»  T>-:«,>r!  itTv 

King  and  his  Hostage.  '  Bv  Bev.  T.  M.  Meirimkn.  ^^  fj®  ^r^*.    ^^ ,??•  IfenffiUS  Pnme ;     The 

Gipsey's  Travels?  By  Josephine  PoUtrd.  World  on  Wheels,"  by  B.  F.  Taylor;  "TLe 

Brave  and  Bold:  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Factory-  Sohoolmaster'a  Tnuk,"  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz; 

Boy.   By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  ^     ^     ,    ,         ,  "John  Paul's  Book,"  the  collected  hnrnon 

bandy  Cameron  ;  or.  The  Way  One  looks  at  it.  ^f  •  ^ew  T)ODnlar  fAvoritA.  and  "The  Orpat 

By  the  author  of  "Buth  AUerton."  ??  *  "®^,  ^  X^a    J^  2  v           n  v    wmi- 

TRalph  Waring»s  Money.    By  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dunning.  ConverseTS,   and  other  Essays,"  by  William 

Queen  Louisa  or  Prussia ;  or,  Qoodness  in  a  Pal-  Mathews.   The  death  of  Senator  Somner  called 

ace.    By  Catharine  £.  Hurst.  forth  many  expressions  of  honor  to  his  mem- 

The  Dorcas  Club;  or,  Our  Girls  Afloat.  ByOUver  ory,  among  Which  the  Eulogy  by  the  Hon. 

%'!  Grant  &  Co. :  or,  Partnershins.    A  Story  for  ^^jl  ^^^^^J*  E^^«^*;- .^^^/  ^J"^^ 

Boys  who  "  mean  iusiiess."    By  deorgeL.  Chany.  J^i^h  it  is  the  Eulogy  on  Chief-Justice  Chase, 

William  Henry  dramatised,  by  Mrs.  Geoige  L.  by  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts.     "The  Oommimifi- 

Chany,  from  the  William  Henry  Books  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  tic  Societies  of  the  United  States,"  by  Charles 

^iS5:  o    •      r-ar  li.     TV  11         oi.  ^  1.         J  T  N^ordhoff,  is  valuable  tor  its  information  and 

The  Squire  ol  Walton  Hall ;  or,  Sketches  and  In-  .^^  «„«™4.:^„«      in*^  &w^A^^^^  «#  i^»u\.  ru,:« 

ddents  X-om  the  Life  of  Chwles  Waterman,  Esq.,  ^^  suggestions.  ^  The  Speeches  of  Josiah  Qum- 

the  Adventurous  Traveler  and  Daring  Natuimlist.  ©7  in  Congress  is  a  repubhoation  of  a  work  of 

Sowed  by  the  Wind;  or,  the  Poor  Boy's  Fortune,  historical  value  and  interest.     The  titles  of 

^L?^y^  ^®^^^?^'    ^   ^.    ,  ,  ^  ^           ,  flwno  other  works  are  added,  without  com- 

That  Queer  Gig.    By  Virginia  P.  Townsend.  m^^t^  though  some  of  them  deserve  more  dis- 

His  Mother's  Fancy.    A  Story  for  Juveniles  and     .»     P JZ'a^  ^    r  au  s -s*. 

Young  Old  Folks.    By  Theresa  Oakey  Hall.  ^^^^  recogmtion  of  their  ment : 

The  Giants,  and  Wonderfiil  Things.    By  Blohard  Among  our  Sailors.    By  J.  Gray  Jewell,  M.  D., 

Newton,  D.  D.  late  U.  S.  Consul,  Binffapore.    With  an  Appeodix, 

containing  Extracts  Irom  the  Laws  and  ConsDlsr 

MisoKLLANKOU s.— The  announcement  of  Eeguktions governing  the  Unit«l  Stotes  Merdunt 

"  The  American  Cydopadia,"  a  revision  of  t^e  ^ThTstory  of  a  Summer ;  or.  Journal  Leaves  from 

"New  American  Cyclopsdia,"  so  thorough  as  Chappaqua.    By  Cecilia Clevehmd. 

to  make  virtually  a  new  work,  excited  general  Woman.  Love,  and  Marriage.    By  F.  Saonden, 

interest,  which  the  character  of  the  volumes  author  of**  Salad  for  the  Solitaiy"  and  "Sociil." 

issued  has  more  than  justified.— The  volumes  ,  The  Vienna  £™sition  and  the  PhiUdelphUCen- 

^^^4-^\.^*^A  V-  A  ^^^^1*^  «„4.Vrv««  4.^  *u«  u  1^  tenmal  Beport  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Coni- 

contributed  by  Amencan  authors  to  the  *;  In-  missioner^  the  State  of  Massachuaetui  to  the  Uni- 

temational  Scientific  Series  "  have  been  noticed  versal  Exposition  at  Vienna. 

in  their  appropriate  connections.    But  the  se-  Down  tne  Biver ;  or.  Practical  Lessons  under  tbe 

ries  itself  is  of  American  origin  and  editorship,  Code  Duello.    By  an  Ainateur.    With  Twelve  FuU- 

and  is  as  much  a  matter  of  national  credit  as  page  Illustrations,  by  H.  L.  Stephens. 

^  .  T^       i.'       1  •  't^"*'-*     mi*         , ,.  ^*^****'  "'  Epidemic  Delusions.     A  Lecture,  with  Valuable 

of  international  mterest    The  pubhcation  of  Appendices,  bv  Frederick  B.  Marvin. 

Dr.  £.  H.  darkens  *^Sez  m  Education"  has  Ancient  Svm'bol- Worship.  Influence  of  the  Phallic 

called  forth  an  extensive  polemic  literature.  Idea  in  the  Keligions  of  Antiquity.    ByHodderM. 

and  led  to  the  publication,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  a  7?!?*:???  *J,^  ^-  ®-  Wake.    With  an  Introduction, 

second  work  on  the  subject,   entitled  **The  wlfder  M  D°*^"'  and  an  Appendix,  by  Alexander 

Building  of  a  Brain."    Of  the  replies,  "  Sex  •    The  Monumental  City.    Its  Past  Historr  and 

and  Education,"  edited  with  an  Introduction  Present  Besources.    By  Geo.  W.  Howard.  *  Bios- 

by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  is  critical,  sifting  trated. 

vigorously  the  testimony  adduced  by  Dr.  Clarke  ^  ""!{*"^^,?^  of  Statistics  of  the  United  State*.   A 

;«  .n»*v^»4-  r^f  "k:-  *>^«;4.1^«a      <4Tkl  VA^^^4.x^^  Becord  of  the  Administrations  and  Events  from  the 

in  support  of  his  positions.     "  The  Education  organization  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 

of  American  Girls,  considered  m  a  Series  of  Present  Time.    Edited  by  W.  C.  Spauldin?. 

Essays,"  edited  by  Anna  C.  Brackett,  besides  The  Teacliings  of  the  Ages.    By  A.  G.  Traveler. 

ably  controverting  Dr.  Clarke,  brings  forward  _  An  Encyclopsedia  of  Freemasonry  and  its  Kindred 

much  valuable  thought  and  suggestion  on  the  ^^CrkUM^H^^^^^^                and  Storie..   B, 

subject  of  female  education.      Other   works  Edward  K  Hale.    With  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Hale  from 

evoked  by  the  same  publication  are :  *^  No  Sex  Hon.  Joaiah  Quincy. 

in  Education,"  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  DufiV;  ^^  Wom-  A  Fast  Life  on  the  Modem  Highway.    Bein^  a 

an*s  Education  and  Health,"  by  G.  F.  and  A.  M.  Glance  into  the  Bailroad  World  flrom  a  Kew  Pouit 

Comfort,  and  ^*  Critical  Thoughts  upon  Certain  ^^he  Peri^Jiir^teS^^^^    the  United  States  of 

Special  Passages  m  Dr.  Clarke^s  *  Sex  in  Edu-  America.    With  Index  and  Appendices.    By  K. 

cation,^ "  by  William  B.  Greene.    Other  no-  Steiffer. 

ticeable  books  of  an  educational  character  are,  Washinffton,  Outside  and  Inside.     By  £.  A. 

a  new  edition  of  the  "  Records  of  Mr.  Al-  TownsMi<r.  .          ^      ^            v       ♦          ..^ 

^r^4-*i^  HAU^^i  »  ^  ««»;^r.^  «^^»i^^»  ^fi^^A^^^ Our  Vacations.     How  to   go,  where  to  go,  and 

^^  ?  ^^^^    a  unique  specimen  of  ped^ogy ;  ^ow  to  enjoy  Them.    By  F.  f.  fclarke. 

"  Helpful  rhoughts  for  Young  Men,"  by  Dr.  T.  what  I  <6d  with  my  Fifty  Milliona.    By  Moses 

D.  Woolsey ; .  and  *  ^  Gail  £[amilton^s  "  sprightly  Adams. 

volume,  "  Nursery  Noonings." — ^A  work  of  Home  as  it  should  be ;  with  Counsel  for  All.  By 

f^l^T<^\^rZ^tt^^^^'^^^^'^^^^*V  ^A^d-aVpoUtic  for  1874.    By  EdwuJ 

ture  IS,  "  A  Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Po-  McPherson. 

ems,"  by  Mrs.  Horace  Howard  Fumess. — Of  AgricuHural  Property  and  Prodncta  of  the  Umted 
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Strtasof  America  in  1840, 1850,  I860,  and  1870.  At-  reproduced.    An  attempt  was  made  to  interest 

Sjr\  f  ^^^i^^^y  "^  ^y  Nationalitiea.   By  ^h^  pubDo  in  Sara  Coleridge's  fairy  tale,  "  Phan- 

ITimrad'orTe  s;a;  or.  the  American  Whaleman.  tasmioV' but  the  wesent  public  WM  not  moc^ 

Bf  William  M.  Davis.  more  impressible  by  it  than  that  to  which  it 

An  Eaaay  on  the  Beevmption  of  Speoio  Payments,  was  first  submitted.    The  lady  who  assumes 

ByS.  (^oper.  „    „      .   ^  ,^     ^  ^^  name  of  "Edward  Garrett"  has  an  in- 

The  Indian  Qaeation.    By  Francis  Walker,  Late  Qrenaini*  nnmber  of   admirers  omonff  aeriona 

United  States  Commissioner  for  Indian  Affairs.  !:^^  Za^      \g    Ai,7i  *™*'^»   «enous 

Wealth :  Its  Accmisition,  Investment,  and  Use.  By  "adero,  and  George  Maodonald  among  aU  sorts 

Franklin  Wilson^  D.  D.  of  readers  except  the  friTolous. 

Bibliotheoa  Diabolica ;  being  a  Choice  Selection        Next  to  works  of  fiction  come  works  of  sci- 

o(  the  most  Valuable  Booka  relating  to  the  Devil ;  enoe.    There  are  "  Science  Primers,"  "  Half- 

Hell,  Ma^c,  etc  >         t  i  mentary  Science,"  and "  Adranced  Science  Se- 

Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shootinff.    By  Adam  H.  ries,"  in  sizes  and  at  prices  which  adapt  them 

Bncardos.    Edited  by  Oharlea  J.  Foster.  to  wide  oirculatian.    At  the  other  extreme  is 

The  SpOTtaman's  Club  among  the  Trappers.   By  to  be  mentioned  Herbert  Spencer's  "Descrip- 

Srtrand  Forest.    A  Description  of  the  Game  Jive  Sodoloy"  of  which  sucoessW^ 
of  North  Amerioa,  with  Personal  Adventarea  in  been  Offoulated  in  this  country.    The  works  of 
tbetr  Parsuit.    By  Parker  Gilmore,  ^'Ubioue.*'  Bichard  A.  Froctor  on  astronomy,  *^The  Ex- 
Ten  Yean  among  the  Mail-Batfa ;  or,  Notes  from  panse  of  Heaven,"  *^  The  Borderland  of  Sci- 
^^S.  **  By  J^^^rook^       Poat-Offloe  De-  ^nce,"  etc.,  seem  to  be  popular  and  successful. 
Woman  and  the  Divine  Bepublic.    By  Leo  Miller.  "^»^  ^^  Apes,"  by  St.  George  Miyart,  of 
Aroond  the  Tea-Table.    By  De  Witt  Talmage.  course  interests  the  (at  present)  superior  race 
Unwritten  History ;  Life  among  the  Modoos.    By  represented  in  the   title.     Other    important 
joMozn  JUUer.  _,  ^  ,  „       _     . .  _,    ,  _,  ^  works  in  this  department  are  "Problems  of 

^  A  ^/  *  J^\f}^^  ^?  T^^kP"  K  ^I?*  Life  and  Mind,"  by  G.  H.  Lewes ;  "  Animal  Lo- 

viU  he  do  lor  Himselff    Who  is  to  blame  for  the  ^"""^^-^"^   -n*^^  .   Vtia'  .vT,?:    . 

Conscquenoei*!  By  Julia  A.  WUKs.  comotion,V  by  Pettigrew;  "  Responsibility  m 
Deacons.  By  w.  H.  H.  Murray.  Mental  Diseases,"  by  Maudsley ;  "  The  Great 
DreaaBaform:  A  Series  of  Leotures  delivered  in  loe  Age,"  by  Geikie;  ^^  Mental  Physiology," 
^u%  ?^i^^^  ^^^^  ^^^e'  .X,  rp  ti  •  translated  from  the  French  of  Th.  Ribot ; 
?h:?g!L^\^#£SS^^fs^^^^^^^^  By  "^r^!^-/  S'etaUurgy,"  by  W.  H.  Green- 
J.  W.  Sehacken.  r  ^  /  ^^^^ .  uji^^  Science  of  Law,"  by  Prof.  Shel- 
don Amos;  and  the  eighth  edition,  presenting 
RcpRnrrs  ant>  Rvpubuoatioits.  —  An  in-  the  final  form,  of  MilPs  Logic, 
creasing  proportion  of  republications  are  not  In  extent  of  circulation  religious  works  vie 
reprints.  Editions  for  American  circulation  with  any  others,  and  they  are  promptly  laid 
are  printed  in  England  with  the  imprint  of  bold  of  for  republication,  more  especially  as 
American  publishers.  In  one  way  or  tne  other  every  school  of  reli^ous  thought  in  Great 
English  books  that  promise  a  remuneraliye  Britain  has  its  representatives  here.  To  the 
sale  are  speedily  put  upon  the  market  here,  *^  Library  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,"  edited 
▼ith  what  effect  upon  American  authorship  it  by  Drs.  Philip  Schaff  and  H.  B.  Smith,  has 
ia  hardly  necessary  to  remark.  Of  these  re-  been  added,  by  simultaneous  publication  in 
publieations  the  most  numerous  are  novels.  England  and  the  United  States,  a  translation  of 
The  works  of  William  Black,  of  which  ^*  A  Van  Oosterzee's  <'  Christian  Dogmatics."  The 
Princess  of  Thule"  is  pre&minent;  of  Thomas  *^  Speaker's  Commentaiy"  is  regularly  repro- 
Hardy,  whose  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Orowd  "  duced  here  under  the  title,  *^The  Bible  Corn- 
won  the  compliment  of  being  suspected  to  be  mentary."  Dr.  Farrar's  *^Life  of  Christ"  has 
the  prodaction  of  ^^George  Eliot; "  of  B.  L.  had  an  immense  circulation,  considering  the 
Fargeon,  who  succeeds  Dickens — ^at  a  distant  form  of  issue  and  the  price.  The  Bampton 
mterral— as  a  delineator  of  the  humbler  grades  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Smith  and  the  Rev. 
of  London  life,  and  (though  a  Jew)  in  embody-  Stanley  Leatbes  appeared  here  as  soon  almost 
ins:  the  festive  spirit  of  the  Christmas  season ;  as  in  London.  *^  The  Paraclete :  an  Essay  on 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  fbrtUity  of  production  the  Personality  and  l^Gnistry  of  the  Holy 
is  marvelous  when  the  excellence  of  quality  is  Ghost,"  published  anonymously,  has  been  au- 
eonsidered ;  of  Miss  Mulock,  the  unsensational  thentically  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
qaietof  whose  works  would  become  tameness  Parker,  author  of  *'Ecce  Deus,"  and,  while 
bat  for  the  engaging  characters  she  conceives  still  anonymous,  attracted  much  attention. 
and  delineates ;  of  Wilkie  Collins,  who  dedi-  Other  notable  works  were  Mr.  Mill's  posthu- 
cates  to  the  American  people  a  new  uniform  moudy  published  "  Three  Essays  of  Religion ; " 
edition  of  his  works;  of  the  author  of  "The  "The  State  of  the  Blessed  Dead,"  by  the  late 
Ptose  Garden,"  "Unawares,"  and  (last  writ-  Dean  Alford;  "Modem  Doubt  and  Christian 
ten),  "  Thorpe  Regis ;  "  of  Miss  Braddon,  and  Belief"  by  Dr.  Theodor  Christlieb ;  "  Theology 
Edmnnd  Tates,  and  Jules  Yeme,  and  F.  W.  in  the  English  Poets, "by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Robinson,  and  Anthony  Trollope,  and  R.  D.  Brooke ;  "  The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God,  and 
Blackmoro,  and  Florence  Marryat,  and  others,  other  Sermons,"  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar;  "Dic- 
who  need  not  be  characterized,  are  promptly  tionary  of  Sects,  Theories,  and  Schools  of 
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Thought,"  by  John  Henry  Blunt,  F.  S.  A. ;  the  bnt  Oongress  seems  inacoesnble  to  any  interest 

**  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Candlish ;"  that  is  not  *'  inside  politics  "  or  has  not "  moneT 

and  "  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,"  in  it" 
by  Henry  Rogers.  LITERATURE,  CoimirKKTAL,  nr  1874.  The 

In  History  and  Biography  are  to  be  notioed  activity  in  Oontinental  literature  in  1874  will 
**  Curtius^s  History  of  Greece,"  completed,  with  be  seen  by  tJie  following  extracts  from  the  cor- 
some  revisions  and  notes  belonging' exclusively  respondence  of  the  London  Atkenaum: 
to  die  American  edition ;  the  series  of  volumes  JBELeiuv. — The  Patria  Belgiea^  published 
in  "  Epochs  of  History,"  edited  by  Edward  E.  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Van  Bemmel,  con> 
Morris;  the  "Historical  Course,"  edited  by  E.  tains  a  series  of  highly-interesting  articles  de- 
A.  Freeman;  "The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  voted  to  the  ethnography  of  the  Belgian  peo- 
Eighteenth  Century,"  by  J.  A.  Froude,  com-  pie,  their  history,  their  institotions,  and  the 
Dieted ;  "  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,"  by  present  organization  of  the  country  (ho^ntsls, 
£.  H.  Palmer ;  the  "  History  of  the  Church,"  Justice,  administration,  anny,  finance,  corn- 
by  Canon  Robertson,  in  progress ;  the  comple-  merce,  industry,  railroads,  and  canals),  under 
tion  of  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens ;"  "  Essays  the  title  of  "  Belgique  Politique  et  Socisle/' 
in  "  Mlltary  Biography,"  by  Colonel  Ohesney ;  Besides  this  there  are  works  which  deserve 
Amould's  "Life  of  the  First  Lord  Denman; "  special  mention.  One  of  them  is  "Morcesnz 
the  "Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Choisis  de  Pontes  Beiges,"  ooUected  by  Prof. 
Guthrie ; "  and  the  "  Life  of  Samuel  Lover,"  by  B.  van  HoUebeke :  the  other  is ,"  L'Anthologie 
Bayle  Bernard.  Beige,"  edited  by  Madame  Struman  Picard  and 

In  Travels,  Geography,  etc.,  there  have  come  Prof.  Godefroid  Kurth.     In  looking  through 

to  us  such  works  as  Sir  S.  Baker's  "Lnnallia,"  these  volumes  one  feels  astonished  at  the  nam- 

and  "  The  Wild  North  Land,"  by  Captain  W.  ber  and  the  talent  of  the  French  poeto  of  Bel- 

F.  Butler ;  "  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Am-  gium,  who  excite  but  little  attention  in  th^r 

azon,"  by  H.  W.  Bates,  F.  L.  S. ;  Taine's  "  Tour  own  country,  and  who  are  absolutely  unknown 

through  the  Pyrenees,"  Victor  Hugo's  "Tour  in  France.    They  are  remarkable  for  apecnl- 

on  the  Rhine,"  the  ^eat  work  of  Dr.  Georg  iar  originality  and  a  sturdy  sense  of  morality, 

Schweinfurth,  "The  lleart  of  Africa,"  and  the  which  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  spirit  of 

richly  illustrated   and  picturesquely   written  the  present  literature  of  France. 
"Travels   across   South  America,"  by  Paul       The  prose-writers  have  furnished  a  namerons 

Marcoy.  contingent.    We  may  mention  the  novels  of 

Of  Poetry  may  be  mentioned  George  Eliot's  Leclercq,  A.  Prins,  Pergameni,  C.  Lemonnier, 

"  The  Legend  of  Jubal,  and  other  Poems ; "  X.  de  Reul,  £mile  Greyson,  and  Justin  Graod- 

"  The  Poems  of  Schiller,"  translated  by  Edgar  gagnage,  whose  names  are  well  known  in  Bel- 

A.'Browning;  Lord  Lytton's  "Fables  in  Song; "  gium.    Octave  Pirmez,  whose  elegant  and  po- 

the  "  Poetical  Works  of  William  Blake,"  edited  etical  style  is  sometimes  too  difihse  and  vague, 

by  W.  M.  Rossetti;  and  the  "Works  of  John  has  produced  a  new  work,  called  "Heures  de 

Hookham  Frere."  Philosophie." 

Outside  these  heads  of  classification  we  have  A.  Michiels,  the  brilliant  and  fertile  art-crit- 
received  "Military  and  Religious  Dfe  in  the  ic,  has  not  only  issued  the  ninth  volume  of  his 
Middle  Ages,"  by  Paul  Lacroix,  finely  illus-  "  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Flamande."  the  repo- 
trated ;  "  The  French  Humorists,"  by  Walter  tation  of  which  is  well  established,  but  has  also 
Besant ;  "  Health  and  Education,"  the  last  vol-  brought  out  the  third  edition  of  "  L'Architec- 
nme  from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Canon  ture  et  la  Peinture  en  Europe  du  quatri^e 
Kingsley ;  "  Dorotihy  Wordsworth's  Tour  in  siMe  jusqu'i  la  fin  du  seizidme,"  a  work  which 
Scotland,"  edited  by  Principal  Shairp ;  "Man-  is  much  esteemed,  and  which  also  contains  the 
ual  of  Mythology,"  by  A.  S.  Murray ;  the  end  rintme  of  the  author's  own  ideas  upon  art.  We 
of  the  excellent  series  of  "  Ancient  Classics  for  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  work  of  A.  Bar- 
English.  Readers,"  the  completing  work  being  let  upon  "  L'Union  des  Beaux- Arts  avec  Tin- 
that  on  "The  Greek  Anthology,"  by  Lord  dustrie,"  as  well  as  the  remarkable  reports 
Neaves;  "Chapters  on  Animals,"  by  Philip  upon  " L'Enseignement  du  Deasin,"  by  Profs. 
Gilbert  Hamerton ;  and  several  volumes  of  me-  De  Taye  and  Canneel. 
moirs  and  personal  reminiscence,  which,  under  In  the  domain  of  history  we  must  give  the 
the  editorship  of  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  are  first  place  to  the  second  volume  of  Jules  Tan 
served  up  "in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers"  Praet's  "Essais  sur  I'Histoire  Politique  des 
under  the  descriptive  general  tide  of  "The  Demiers  Si^es."  The  first  volume  made  a 
Bric-d-Brac  Series."  sensation  both  in  Belgium  and  abroad-— the 

These  and  other  works   introduced   from  present  volume  will  do  the  same.    It  is  re- 

abroad,  though  not  a  part  of  American  liter-  marked  especially  that  the  judgment  he  paeaes 

ature,  have  an  important  share  in  our  literary  upon  Frederick  II.  shows  him  to  be  a  trne  bia- 

culture,  and  their  publication  without  the  pro-  torian,  worthy  to  take  rank  among  the  higher 

tection  of  copyright  has  no  inconsiderable  effect  names  in  Europe  for  impartiality  and  deamea 

on  our  "Literary  Progress."    The  copyright  of  insight 

question  is  untouched,  and  likely  so  to  continue       Among  the  publications  of  hitherto  nnpob- 

for  an  indefinite  tune.    This  may  be  regretted,  lished  documenta,  the  collection  of  "  Vojngi^ 
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des  Soaverainfl  dans  le  Pays-Bas,"  by  Gaohard,  good  taste  whioli  are  developed  with  charming 

u  worth  J  of  notioe.    This  work  contains  the  simplicity. 

trarels  of  the  Emperor  Oharles  V.,  and  gives  Hendrik  Conscience,  the  novelist,  has  not 

some  cnrioas  details,  among  other  things,  of  allowed  his  pen  to  be  idle.    Besides  two  sto- 

die  profusion  with  which  the  Emperor^s  table  rtes  of  contemporary  manners  ("De  Knesvdes 

was  served;  all  the  animals  in  creation  would  Harten,"  and  ^^EeneYerwardeZaak^^),  he  has 

seem  to  have  appeared  upon  the  board.  Dieg6-  written  an  historical  novel,  called  '^Everard 

rick  has  published  ^*  Docaments  of  the  Six-  't  Serolaes,*'  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from 

teenth  Centory,^'  taken  from  the  archives  of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  Brabant  Com- 

Tpres,  a  most  important  collection.  They  show  munes  during  the  fourteenth  century, 

the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  reli-  In  the  domain  of  poetry,  the  place  of  honor 

gious  reformation,  in  Flanders.    Albh.  Wanters,  must  be  given  to  the  '*  Gedichten  "  Q^  Poems  '^) 

has  given  ns  the  fourth  volume  of  his  excellent  of  Emmanuel  Hiel,  which  appeared  in  the  Bi- 

*'  Table  Ghronologique  des  Chartes  et  IMpld-  lltothique  NeerlandaUe,  published  in  Germany 

mes  concemant  THistoire  de  Belgique."    This  by  a  firm  well  known  in  Leipsic,  F.  Brock- 

volume  comprises  the  thirteenth  century.    In  haus.    This  collection  is  marked  by  brilliant 

an  introdaction,  fall  of  erudition  and  research,  lyrical  qualities ;  it  possesses  real  ori^ality 

the  learned  archivist  of  Brussels  clears  up  sev-  of  thought  and  profound  poetic  sentiment ; 

end  obscnre  points  of  our  history  in  the  middle  and  it  is  also  remarkable  for  the  wonderful 

agea,  and  Le  treats  us  to  much  sound  criticism  richness  and  variety  of  its  rhymes, 

in  his  disquisition  upon  the  relative  values  of  Among  the  literary  annuals,  there  are  two 

contemi>orary  chroniclers.  which  are  indissolubly  linked  with  Flemish 

Among  the  publications  on  judicial  matters,  history  and  Flemish  literature— one  is  **  Le 

the  most  important  are  the  three  new  volumes  Jaarboelije,"  of  the  venerable  poet  F.  Reus, 

of  ^  Piinoipea  da  Droit  Civil,"  by  F.  Laurent,  which  has  appeared  now  for  more  than  forty 

Professor  at  the  University  of  Ghent  (forming  vears.    This  year  it  contdns  the  whole  of  the 

voLb.  X.,  xL,  xii.).    This  work,  which  bears  in-  last  lines  written  by  Anton  Bersmann.    They 

contestable  marks  of  learning  and  originality,  describe  a  beautiful  journey  to  Venice,  and  are 

bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  which  called  *^  Marietta  la  Bella,"  and  were  written 

the  present   century  has   produced  on  this  by  the  poet  on  his  death-bed.     ^' De  Studenten 

subject.  Almanak  "  (^*  The  Almanac  of  the  Students  of 

We  mnst  not  close  this  notice  of  Belgian  Ghent")  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  curious 

works,  written  in  French,  without  calling  at-  publication  of  its  kind.    Many  of  the  Flemish 

tention  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Bevue  de  and  Dutch  writers  have  made  their  first  appear- 

Belgiipiej  which  has  greatly  increased  in  its  ance  in  its  pages,  for  this  work  is  open  to  the 

circulation.    It  has  become  the  organ  of  differ-  students  of  all  the  universities  of  Belgium  and 

ent  shades  of  Belgian  Liberalism,  in  opposition  Holland.    The  Roman  Catholic  students  of  the 

to  the  two  reviews,  La  Bdvue  CatKolique  and  University  of  Louvain,  whose  political  and  re- 

the  Revue  Ginerale^  which  are  the  organs  of  ligious  opinions  keep  them  aloof  from  the  An- 

tbe  rival  party.  nual  of  Ghent,  published  an  interesting  volume 

In  the  present  year,  as  in  all  previous  ones,  of  their  own  for  1874. 

novelists  have  written  the  greater  number  of  Dramatic  literature  has  shown  signs  of  life  in 

the  books  which  have  been  published  in  1874.  1874. 

The  first  place  among  them  must  be  accorded  BohemijI. — Czechs  are  naturally  proud  of  the 
to  a  remarkable  work,  which  has  made  a  great  fact  that  their  nation  has  twice  taken  the  lead 
sensation  both  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  called  in  European  thought,  i*  ^in  the  Hussite  wars 
'^Ernest  Staas,  Advocaat,"  written  by  Tony  and  in  the  Thirty-Years  War.  When  the  Bo- 
Anton  Bergmann.  This  book  has  been,  like  hemian  kingdom  was  crushed  at  the  calami- 
theSong  of  the  Swan,  of  the  most  ethereal  and  tons  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  it  seemed 
original  of  Flemish  prose-writers.  He  had  al-  as  if  the  nation  must  disappear ;  but,  thanks 
ready  achieved  a  reputation  as  an  historian  to  the  efforts  of  patriotic  men,  well  supported 
and  author  of  short,  spirited,  detached  stories,  in  their  arduous  task  by  the  nation,  it  was  in 
and  now  '*  Ernest  Staas '^  has  crowned  his  fame  truth  remade,  and  this  position  gives  a  pecul- 
in  literature.  The  death  of  Anton  Bergmann  iar  interest  and  stamp  to  the  whole  of  Czech 
has  left  a  void  in  the  literature  of  the  Keth-  literature. 

eriands.     The   *^  Novellen,"  by  Rosalie  and  We  turn  to  the  productions  of  the  expiring 

Virginie  Loveling,  are  also  remarkable  works,  year,  commencing  with  that  branch  to  which 

These  two  sisters  were,  until  lately,  only  known  most  attention  is  paid  in  our  literature.    Pa- 

by  their  poems,  full  of  a  freshness  and  simpli-  lacky^'s  historical  work  continues  to  appear,  the 

city  which  remind  one  of  the  shorter  pieces  of  latest  publication  being  that  of  the  second  part 

Uhland  and  Longfellow.    Their  volume  of  sto-  of  voL  v.,  containing  the  period  of  the  Jagellons 

hea,  which  are  pictures  of  peasant-life  in  Flan-  down  to  1526.    The  collecting  of  historical 

ders,  is  distingmshed  by  the  same  literary  qual-  materials  has  also  found  assiduous  workers, 

ities,  and  has  achieved  a  great  success,  espe-  The  Bohemian  Archives  are   a  magnificent 

cioUy  in  Holland,  where  the  public  seems  to  compilation,  edited,  since  1840,  by  Palaky',  at 

hare  thoroughly  recognized  the  delicacy  and  the  expense  of  the  Bohemian  Diet.    This  year 
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appeared  the  fifth  part  of  vol.  vi.    Dr.  Em*  In  history,  we  hare  hut  two  notable  boob: 

ler,  keeper  of  the  Archives  of  Prague,  is  pnb-  a  large  volume  by  0.  Paludan-MtVller,  on  ^^  The 

lishing  "  Fontes  Rerum  Bohemicarum."    We  First  [Four]  Kings  of  the  Oldenbuig  Familj," 

have  also  ^^Reliquiea  Tabnlarnm  Terras  Regni  containing  '^ outlines  and  thoughts"  that  pat 

Bohemia  anno  MDLI.  igne  consumptamm,"  many  things  in  a  new  light,    A  small  volume^ 

*' Regesta  Diplomatica  Bohemia  et  Moravia,"  by  General  0.  Hegermann-Iindencroiie^  on 

and  "LibriOitationum  et  Sententiarum,"  by  '^  The  Tear  of  War,  1864,"  contains  an  attack, 

Brandt,  while  a  *'  History  of  Moravia,"  by  B.  couched  in  moderate  terms,  on  the  policy  of 

Dudik,  has  reached  its  sixth  volume.  Zeleny'^s  the  dominant  "  national "  party,  on  the  way 

*^Life  of  Jnngmann"  is  an  interesting  account  in  which  the  ministry  meddled  with  military 

of  one  of  the  most  stirring  times  of  Bohe-  operations,  and  on  the  pernicious  influence  (k 

mia.    The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Ozupr^s  work  the  Copenhagen  press, 

on    "Old  Indian  Lore"    ("Uczeni  Staroin-  G.Brandes^s  "Reaction  in  France,"  the  most 

dickd  ")  contains  interesting  particulars  on  the  interesting  book  of  the  year,  is  vol.  iii.  of  his 

development  of  the  European  religions.  "  Great  Currents  of  Literature."    He  and  bU 

As  regards  the  classics,  we  have  Prof.  Nie-  brother,  E.  Brandos,  in  October,  began  a  lit- 
derle's  "  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,"  erary  periodical,  the  NineUenik  Centwry^  on 
comparing  it  directly  with  the  Slavonic  tongue,  whose  prospects  I  cannot  yet  pronounce  an 
a  work  valuable  in  preventing  the  necessity  of  opinion ;  yet  signs  of  a  coming  change  of 
studying  books  which  treat  Greek  from  a  "  currents "  are  not  altogether  wanting.  Ban- 
German  point  of  view.  The  connection  of  the  ish  literature  is  chiefly  an  offshoot  of  German 
Slavonic  languages,  as  exemplified  by  the  old  "  Romanticism,"  and  of  ideas  originating  in 
Slavonic,  is  well  brought  out  by  Prof.  Geitler's  Schelling^s  philosophy  which  came  in  above 
book  on  the  phonology  of  Old-Bulgarian  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  coalesced  with  the 
Church  SUt7.  '^  bardism"  of  the  Klopstock  school  previously 

The  Society  of  Bohemian  Hathematioians  introduced.     As  the  productiveness  of  this 

(connected  with  many  foreign  ones)  edits  sev-  '^  current  ^'  is  dying  out,  something  must  fill 

eral  periodicals,'  the  only  mathemaUcal  jour-  the  void;  and  there  is  no  resource  except 

nals  in  Austria,  under  the  direction  of  Ptof.  the  newest  European  '^  currents,"  to  which 

Studnioka  and  Dr.  Weyr.    Many  publications  Brandos  wants  to  lead  his  unwilling  conntry- 

in  the  area  of  natural  science  have  been  issued;  men,  who  fear  that  their  nationality,  with  all 

the  best  known  is  the  "  Scientifio  Exploration  their  virtue  and  religion,  will  be  drowned  in 

of  Bohemia,"  published  by  order  of  the  Bohe-  them. 

mian  l>iet,  of  which  vc^iL, '*Prodromus  Flora  Of  H.  Scharllng's  *' Humanity  and  Chris- 

Bohemicffi,"  by  Prof.  L.  Ocelakovsky',  has  ap-  tianity,"  a  *' philosophy  of  history,"  the  con- 

peared.  eluding  vol.  ii.  has  oelen  given  to  the  world. 

The  political  journalism  of  the  country  has  The  work  contains  sketches  of  non-Christian 
considerable  influence;  I  may  mention  Czcb-  religions  and  of  the  chief  Christian  Churches, 
9opU  Oteaikeho  Muaea  (JownuU  of  the  (Mwh  with  remarks  on  ancient  civilization,  and  a 
Mu$6um\  published  by  I>r.  Ember,  exclusively  chapter  on  modem  Humanism.  How  this  can 
soientiflc,  and  Otveta  lEfiMghtenment\  indud-  constitute  a  ^^  philosophy  of  history,"  is  not 
ing  novels  and  poetry,  and  edited  by  Y4oslav  clear  to  me,  if  indeed  it  Las  ever  been  discov- 
Yleck,  and  many  other  more  special  ones,  while  ered  what  the  "  philosophy  of  history  "  really 
joumahsm  for  the  people,  helped  by  oompul*  is.  The  book,  though  ridi  in  materials,  can 
sory  education,  has  attained  great  results,  scarcely  be  said  to  contain  any  thing  new^  bat 
The  "Poesie  Svetova"  ("World's  Poetry")  it  is  written  in  the  lively,  poj^ular  style  char- 
is  engaged  in  completing  our  translations  of  acteristic  of  the  author.  He  is  a  most  ortho- 
the  best  foreign  authors,  and  the  "Nadronl  dox  Lutheran,  and  speaks  rather  contemptn- 
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Yleck^s  novels  and  tales ;  the  poetical  works  popular  books — ^not  those  in  the  philosophic 

of  B.  Janda,  etc.    Svatopluk  Czecdi's  poems  dialect,  where  not  a  sentence  is  comprehend- 

show  considerable  talent,  and  we  have  also  ble  to  common  mortals,  but  those  that  are, 

poems  by  Mdlle.  Erasnohorsk^,  Hejduk,  and  linguistically,  rather  more  intelli^ble.    Yetl 

Jaroslav  Goll,  approach  it  with  diffidence,  expectmg  the  com- 

DsiTMAKE. — ^This  year  has  been  still  less  pro-  mon  fate  of  being  convicted  of  misunderstand- 

ductive  than  1878.    Not  one  notable  work  of  ingNielson  toto  c<bIo,    Let  me  venture  to  state 

imagination  has  appeared.    Some  volumes  of  that  the  professor  divides  a  human  being  into 

lyrics  have  been  issued,  and  a  number  of  novels  three  parts — ^body,  soul,  snirit— so  that  reason 

and  tales,  none  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  belongs  to  the  soul ;  and  uiat  in  his  system  the 

dwell  upon.  Bergsde's  "  Rome  under  Pius  IX."  condition  of  invigorating,  i.  e.,  ChristianiziDg, 

Snot  flmshed)  is  a  large  illustrated  medley  of  the  will  is  raising  it  above  reason  (and  above 

Lesoriptions.    Of  more  interest  is  a  small,  live-  the  **  soul ")  into  the   '^  spirit"     Many  may 

ly  volume,  by  an  anonymous  tourist,  ^^  Traits  possibly  suspect  our  great  philosopher  of  hav- 

of  Life  in  America."  ing  risen  so  far  above  reason  as  to  mistake  the 
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^^  spirit  ^^  for  one-third  of  the  indmdual  maa,  ly  the  serious  character  of  the  qaestions  at 

bat  thej  will,  no  doubt,  be  told  to  keep  silenoe,  stake,    give   exceptional  value   to   the  new 

as  having  themselves  never  risen  above  reason,  volumes  of  M.  Perrens,  and  lead  us  to  wish 

and  80  being  no  more  able  to  talk  about  the  that  a  writer  so  deeply  conversant  with  the 

matter  than  the  bhnd  about  color.  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country  would  at- 

FsAHOB. — ^If  we  look  impartially  at  the  lit-  tempt  what  he  himself  considers  so  necessary, 

erarj  results  of  the  year  now  dosing,  we  find  a  special  work  on   that   yerj  subject     M. 

very  few  original  works  of  any  real  value.  d'Haussonville^s  ''  L*£glise  Romaine  et  le  Pre- 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  direct  your  attention  mier  Empire,^*  and  the  book  I  am  here  noti- 

to  publioationfl  connected  with  historical  scl-  cing,  are  detached  parts  of  an  edifice  which  de- 

enee.      Beprints  abound,  recueih  of  articles  serves  to  be  raised  in  a  careful,  judicious,  and 

contribatea  to  periodicals,  new  and  improved  impartiid  spirit.    M.  Pierre  Cl^ment^s  ^*  His- 

editions  of  dasucal  authors,  and  that  is  nearly  toire  de  Colbert,"  finished  by  this  §wi>(mV$ 

alL     Year  readers  are  aware  that  the  French  friend  and  eoUaiborateury  M.  Geffrey,  is  an  ap- 

Foreign  Office,  adhering  steadily  to  the  custom  propriate  sequel  to  the  collection  of  dispatches 

which  lias  prevailed  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  state  papers  which  the  great  statesman 

had,  until  quite  recently,  closed  its  doors  against  issued  during  his  long  and  laborous  adminis- 

stodenta,  even  those  who  did  not  wish  to  trans-  tration.    It  throw's  the  greatest  light  up<m  the 

form  history  into  a  weapon  for  the  politics  of  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  illustrates  with  much 

the  present  day.    This  was  carrying  precau-  detail  the  working  of  the  various  branches  of 

tioa  to  the  most  absurd  lengths.    Better  times,  the  public  service. 

however,  seem  to  be  approaching;  and  a  com-  The  Count  de  Paris  deserves  to  be  named 
mxttee  has  Just  been  organized,  under  the  for  his  elaborate  history  of  the  civil  war  in 
direction,  of  If.  de  Yidcastel,  for  the  purpose  America ;  nor  can  I  pass  over  M.  Dantier^s 
of  reviains  the  old  rules  of  the  Ministi^re  des  historical  studies  in  Italy,  so  interesting,  so 
Afihires  ftrang^res,  and  placing  within  the  beautifoUy  written,  notwithstanding  their  firag- 
reach  of  the  public  some  of  the  treasures  it  mentary  character.  The  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
containa.  The  merit  of  bringing  about  this  bards,  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  the  struggles 
improTement  may  justly  be  churned  by  If.  Ar-  between  barbarism  and  Christian  civilization, 
mand  Baachet,  who^  in  a  most  interesting  vol-  the  Normans,  the  eommunei  of  Northern  Italy, 
ume,  has  told  us  in  detail  how  the  ** Memoirs"  the  attitude  of  the  papacy  toward  the  empire, 
of  ^un^-Simon  oontain  only  a  small  portion  such  are  the  subjects  treated  by  M.  Dantier 
of  the  documents  left  by  that  garrulous  ger^  with  so  much  the  more  success  because^  in 
tilkomme  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  addition  to  his  thorough  acquaintance  witli 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  d^Orl&ms,  What  printed  and  MS.  documents,  he  enjoys  the  ad- 
danger  can  there  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  vantage  of  a  long  residence  in  Itdy,  and  a 
sending  to  the  press  the  state  papers  and  consequent  knowledge  of  the  oountiy.  M. 
other  docoments  of  general  importance  be-  Francois  Lenormant,  with  his  wonted  activity, 
longini^  to  the  pre-revolutionary  epoch?  None  pushes  his  inquiries  into  the  most  various 
in  the  least,  if  we  may  believe  M.  G^ffroy  and  quarters :  the  two  volumes  entitled  "  Les  Pre- 
Herr  ron  Ameth,  whose  three  handsome  and  mitres  Civilisations,"  treat  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
subetantial  octavos  have  rendered  to  the  cause  Phoenicia,  and  Chaldea ;  they  are  a  series  of 
of  history  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  nnfor-  essays  originally  contributed  to  sundry  period- 
tnnate  Marie  Antoinette  the  most  signal  ser-  icals,  and  where  a  number  of  interesting  ques- 
vice,  by  placing  before  us  the  correspondence  tions  connected  with  the  history,  the  literature, 
of  the  Etnpreas  Maria  Theresa  with  Count  de  and  the  religion  of  Eastern  people  are  care- 
Meicy-Ajrgentean,  the  Austrian  embassad<Hr  at  fully  discussed.  In  another  work  ('^La  Magie 
the  court  of  Versailles.  The  influence  of  Spain  chez  les  Chald^ens  '0  M.  Lenormant  examines 
over  Continental  politics  reached  its  highest  the  different  systems  of  magic  and  incanta- 
pitch  aboat  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  tions  practised  on  the  banks  both  of  the  Nile 
tury ;  and  in  thia  chapter  of  modem  history  and  of  the  Euphrates,  thus  throwing  new  light 
th€Te  are  many  portions  which  are  intimately  upon  a  most  important  side  in  the  develop- 
connected  with  the  annals  of  our  French  ment  of  ancient  mythology,  and  deducing  from 
net^bora.  8u<di,  for  example,  is  the  whole  the  study  of  comparative  religion  fresh  argu- 
question  of  the  matrimonial  alliances,  so  fully  ments  for  the  consideration  of  ethnologists. 
aoalyxed  by  M.  Perrens,  in  his  work  entitled  M.  Lenormant  is  open  to  the  accusation  of  al- 
*"•  Lea  Manages  Espagnols  sous  le  B^gne  de  lowing  sometimes  too  much  to  mere  comect- 
Henri  TV  et  la  £6g6noe  de  Marie  de  M6dicis."  ure.  On  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  utree 
This  gentleman,  confining  himself  to  an  epoch  works  <^  unequal  importance,  but  each  de- 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar,  has  de-  serving  a  notice  here,  have  been  published 
voted  another  work  to  the  relations  between  during  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months. 
the  French  court  and  the  papal  see.  The  at-  M.  Gaston  Boissier^s  "La  Religion  Romaine 
titadeoftbeUltramontanes  toward  the  Callican  d'Auguste  aux  Antonins"isa  complete  and 
Cfanrch,  the  talents  of  the  diplomatists  on  admirably  drawn  sketch  of  heathen  society  at 
both  ndea,  the  importance  of  the  theol<Mpcal  an  epoch  when  society  was  not  yet  thorongh- 
booka  which  arose  from  the  conflict,  and  final-  ly  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
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What  was  the  character  of  the  reforms  intro-  ished  two  handred  jears  ogo  hy  Tillemoiit, 
duced  hy  Augustas ;  how  far  were  they  sac-  Flemy,  and  Mabillon.  Dom  Ga^raoger  in- 
oessfol ;  and  to  what  extent  did  philosophy,  veighs  fdrionsly  against  Jansenists  ss  well 
especially  that  of  Seneca,  combined  with  the  as  Protestants,  and  looks  npon  the  ^^  Acta 
action  of  foreign  religions,  modify  the  old  Ro-  Sanctomm  "  in  the  light  of  an  nnimpeach&ble 
man  intellectual  and  moral  world  ?  These  authority ;  but  his  account  of  early  Christian 
questions  are  certainly  fall  of  interest ;  and  sooiety  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  and  his  de- 
the  recent  discoverieB  made  by  archsBologists  scription  of  the  catacombs,  profusely  illos- 
and  epigraphists  have  accumulated  a  number  trated  as  it  is  witii  woodcuts,  wul  be  fouidverj 
of  documents  toward  their  solution.  M.  Bois-  valuable.  The  "  Nouveaux  Melanges  d'Ar- 
sier,  in  his  two  volumes,  has  made  excellent  ch^ologie  "  forms  two  quarto  volumes,  which 
use  of  all  these  resources,  and  the  result  is  a  treat  of  various  questions  connected  with 
most  interesting  work  on  the  origin  of  OLris-  Christian  art,  such  as  Bettianei,  church  orna- 
tianity.  The  author  takes  care  to  declare  ex-  mentation,  relic-cases,  etc ;  the  drawings  in  it 
presslj  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  must  are  the  work  of  Father  Martin,  lately  remored 
not  be  considered  as  a  development  of  exist-  by  the  hand  of  death  from  a  busy  and  useful 
ing  mythologies  and  metaphysical  systems ;  it  oarew ;  the  letter-press,  for  which  we  are  in- 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  independent  debted  to  his  coUdbara>t&ury  Father  Cahier, 
work,  and  which  could  not  have  been  accom-  gives  evidence  of  sound  scholarship  and  of 
plished  by  other  agencies.  Y irgil  and  Seneca  varied  learning.  Count  Grimo&ard  de  Saint- 
stand  forth  prominently  in  M.  Boissier^s  notice  Laurent^s  ^^  Guide  de  TArt  Chr6tien  *'  should 
as  representatives  of  Latin  thought  during  the  not  be  forgotten ;  the  fifth  volume,  lately  pub* 
early  empire.  Tacitus,  another  character  who  lished,  contains  the  iconography  of  the  uunts, 
comes  out  in  bold  relief,  has  occupied  the  at-  and  will  be  perused  with  interest  even  hy 
tention  of  M.  A.  Geffroy.  Under  the  title  of  those  readers  who  only  wish  to  stndy  in  the 
*^Rome  et  les  Barbares,  £tudes  sur  la  Ger-  company  of  an  amiable  and  intelligent  guide 
manic  de  Tacite,"  the  learned  Professor  of  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  painting  and 
Ancient  History  at  the  6orbonne  publiahes  a  sculpture. 

series  of  lectures  delivered  by  himself  and  in  Ainong  the  attempts  made  to  reconcile  the 

which  he  endeavors  to  prove,  first,  that  Taci-  daims  of  science  with  those  of  revelation,  I 

tus  is  a  very  trustworthy  guide  as  to  the  con-  must  name  the  learned  work  published  by  M. 

ditionof  the  Teutonic  world ;  and,  secondly,  TAbb^  Fabre  d'Envieu.    This  gentleman  starts 

that  the  barbarians,  as  they  were  called,  really  from  the  supposition  that  the  narrative  o«n- 

conqured  Gaul  during  the  fifth  century.    It  is  tained  in  the  first  diapter  of  Genesis  has  been 

well  known  that,  with  respect  to  this  latter  misunderstood,  and  that  a  better  interprets- 

point,  the  Abb6  Dubos  and  Montesquieu  rep-  tion  of  the  text  would  remove  aU  tiie  difficul- 

resented  with  equal  ability  two  opposite  schools  ties  raised  by  destructive  criticism.    He  then 

of  historians,  the  former  denying  that  a  con-  examines  in  detail  the  evidence  supplied  bj 

quest  had  occurred,  while  the  author  of  the  archssology,  paleontology,  and  geology^  and 

*^  Esprit  des  Lois  "  maintained  it.    M.  Geffroy  endeavors  to  show  that  the  theories  of  the 

takes  care  to  show  that  a  critic  may  indorse  present  day,  with  whidti  the  names  of  Messrs. 

Montesquieu's  ideas  without  adopting  the  sin-  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Tync^  are  associated, 

gular  vagaries  of  certain  democratic  writers  entirely  break  down,  because  they  are  derived 

who  describe  the  French  aristocracy  as  imme-  either  from  false  data  or  from  illogical  infer- 

diately  descended  from  the  German  conquerors,  ences  based  upon  true  ones.    The  history  of 

whereas  the  proUtariate  are  the  modem  rep-  philosophy  and  of  religion  has  suggested  a  cer- 

resentativcs  of  the  oppressed  Gauls.  tain  number  of  memoirs,  which  prove  that  the 

The  history  of  archsBology  in  its  various  movement  inaugurated  by  the  late  M.  Cousin 

forms  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  topics  b  still  going  on. 

I  have  just  been  discussing,  and  the  reader  The  reform  of  public  instruction  in  its  vari- 

who  studies  the  works  of  M.  Beul6  (^*  Auguste  ous  stages  still  engages  the  attention  of  thinkers 

et  sa  Famille,  le  Sang  de  Germanicus,"  etc)  who  are  anxious  to  bring  about  the  regeneration 

and   M.    Ampere   (*^  L'Histoire   Romaine   k  of  France.    Not  satisfied  with  writing  the  his- 

Rome  '*)  will  soon  find  the  interdependence  of  tory  of  t^e  Government  which  took  office  in 

these  two  branches  of  knowledge.    Besides  September,  1871,  and  of  describing  with  all  the 

the  various  livrauont  of  the  Bevue  ArehSo-  authority  of  an  eye-witness  the  cauaes  which  led 

logique  for  the  year  1874, 1  shall  mention  two  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.,  M.  'Jules  Simon 

works  which  may  be  considered  as  good  speci-  devotes  a  thick  octavo  to  educational  subjects, 

mens  of  this  class  of  publications :  the  one  is  and  aims  at  drawing  the  University  of  France 

Dom  Gu6ranger*s  ^^  Sainte-G^cUe  et  la  Soci6t6  out  of  the  traditioneJ  groove  in  which  it  is  still 

Romaine  aux  Deux  Premiers  Si^les,*^  and  the  slowly  moving.    K.  Jules  Simon's  schemes  are 

other  the  sumptuous  '^  Melanges  d'Arch^olo-  excellent,  yet  they  strDce  me  as  impossible  so 

gie  "  of  Fathers  Martin  and  Gahier.    Written  long  as  the  national  spirit  of  our  neighbors 

from  the  strongest  Ultramontane  stand-point,  remains  what  it  is.     Those  of  your  readers 

the  volume  on  Saint  Cecilia  unhesitatingly  who  relish  the  eipfit  Qauloit^  and  are  fond  of 

adopts  all  the  legends  so  thoroughly  demol-  works  of  fiction,  cannot  do  hotter  than  penueM. 
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Charles  Lonandre's  '*  Ohefs-d^CSnyre  des  Oon-  bility  to  military  service,  which  is  the  secret  of 
tdon  FraiiQais/'  in  three  handsome  volnmes,  Prussia's  strength,  is  the  visible  expression  of 
eorrespondiog  to  La  Fontaine's  predecessors,  the  social  reonirements  of  this  practical  philos- 
eootemporaiies,  sncoessors.  It  was  quite  fit  ophy.  The  heightened  national  and  patriotic 
th&t  le  bonhomme  should  be  taken  as  the  cen-  tone  which  pervades  most  of  the  poems  of  this 
tr«  of  this  crowded  and  piquant  group,  which,  year  is  its  audible  echo, 
begmning  with  the  ^'Chanson  de  Roland,''  and  Is  it  the  result  of  the  predominance  of  the 
finishing  with  Voltaire,  includes  some  of  the  politico-national  tendencies  of  the  German  peo- 
most  characteristic  specimens  of  French  litera-  pie  that  the  success  of  the  new  poems  of  Bo- 
tare.  M.  Lonandre  must  have  had  some  diffi-  denstedt  is  less  than  that  of  the  former  series 
calty  in  making  a  choice  among  hundreds  of  which  made  him  the  favorite  of  the  reading 
prodnctiona,  the  most  amusing  of  which  are  public  ?  Of  the  first  series,  nearly  half  a  hun- 
not  always  fit  to  be  quoted ;  his  biographical  dred  editions  have  appeared  up  to  the  present 
ootices,  analyses,  and  prefaces,  are  beyond  all  time :  the  second  will  possibly  take  as  long  to 
prsise.  reach  a  second  edition.    The  cause  is  not  any 

I  must  conclnde  my  summary  with  a  brief  no-  change  in  the  poet,  who  remains,  in  mind,  as 
tieeoftheprincipalworksof  fiction  which  have  youthful  as  ever,  but  in  the  age,  which  has 
a|q)eared  during  the  course  of  the  year.  M.yio-  grown  a  quarter  of  a  century  older 
tcff  Hugo's  ^Qnatre-Vmgt-Treize"  stands  apart,  The  non-political  lyric  con  boast,  besides 
of  eourse,  more  on  account  of  the  gifted  author's  numbers  of  unknowns  who  must  be  content  to 
pnvioQs  oelebrity  than  of  any  merit  which  the  remain  so,  many  old  favorites,  such  as  8imrook, 
bock  itself  possesses.  No  production  of  the  au-  Stoeber,  the  ex-Hegelian  and  ex-Revolutionist 
thor  of  *^  Notre  Dame  de  Paris"  can  be  con-  Ruge,  and  the  dramatist  Wilbrandt.  To  men- 
foonded  with  the  mass  of  novels  which  the  tion  merely  all  from  whom,  like  'the  Viennese 
French  press  incessantly  pours  forth ;  but  I  am  poetess  Sephine  von  Knorr,  a  strain  derived 
bcnmd,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  that  the  wild-  from  the  heart  occasionally  escapes,  would 
est  eccentrioities  in  pcnnt  of  style,  the  most  take  more  space  than  can  be  allotted, 
thorough  contempt  of  the  language,  disfigure  The  dramatic  crop,  if  we  cannot  boast  of 
every  page  of  the  book  I  am  now  alluding  to.  faultless  masterpieces,  has  yet  turned  out  rich- 
It  is  not  expected  that  I  should  write  out  here  er,  not  only  as  regards  tragedy,  but  also  in  re- 
the  catalogne  of  all  the  trash  lately  printed  un-  spect  to  comedies  and  popular  pieces.  Thanks 
der  the  pretense  of  describing  the  features  of  to  its  numerous  courts,  Germany  has  never  been 
modem  society ;  M.  de  Gobineau's  "  Lea  Pleia-  without  plenty  of  court-theatres,  or  *'  Fathers 
des'' stands  out  prominently  as  the  best;  while  of  their  Oountry,"  who,  too  weak  to  rule  the 
K.  Deulin^a  **•  Oontes  du  Roi  Gambrinus  "  are  world,  have  contented  themselves  with  ruling 
delightful  speeimensof  quiet  humor;  and  K.  on  the  boards  which  represent  the  world, 
lavier  Anbr jet's  *'  Robinsonne  et  Vendre-  and  with  being  their  own  theatrical  managers. 
dine"de8oribes,  in  a  really  original  manner,  little  theatres  like  Weimar,  Ooburg,  Munich, 
the  contrast  between  the  artificial  characteris-  Carlsruhe,  where  the  rulers  were  at  hand  to 
tics  of  Parisian  life  and  the  honest  simplicity  give  judicious  advice,  have  reached  a  position 
of  a  person  who  has  never  wandered  in  the  of  considerable  influence.  For  instance,  in 
wigfahorhood  of  the  demi-monde,  Meiningen,  where    the  Grand-duke    himself 

Gkexaitt. — A  disease  which  threatened  to  took  the  place  of  responsible  manager,  won- 

prove  as  ii^urious  to  German  literature  as  the  derful  displays  of  archeeological  dUettanteism 

(Hdium  to  the  vine  is  happily  dying  out.  Pessi-  have  occurred.    Since  Prussia  deprived  the 

mistle  resignation,  a  hypercritical  contempt  for  minor  sovereigns  of  their  most  costly  play- 

tbe  world,  are  no  longer  the  only  or  even  the  thing,  their  soldiers,  the  princely  liking  for 

fororite  ideas  of  the  poets.    The  Renunciation  commanding  and  dressing  people  has  been  ex- 

of  the  World  which  the  Frankfort  Buddhist,  pended  on  the  actors.    The  performances,  at 

Sehopenhaner,  preached,  and  of  which '  the  Berlin,  of  the  Meiningen  company,  directed  by 

ofttarai  consequence  is  suicide,  has  been  given  the  Grand-duke,  have  shown  that,  as  formerly 

ap  by  his  Berlin  successor,  Hartmann.  Instead  in  military,  so  now  in  theatrical  affairs,  the  es- 

of  cowardly  endurance  and  abandonment  of  sential  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  unessential 

life  and  action,  the  latter  has  founded  his  Moral  through  a  spirit  of  pedantic  discipline,  and  a 

Philosophy  upon  the  full  devotion  of  the  indi-  craze  for  accuracy  in  matters  of  costume, 

^idoal  personality  to  the  world  for  the  sake  of  Fr.  Spielhagen,  the  greatest  artist,  as  far  as 

the  salvation  of  the  world ;  that  is,  he  has  called  plots  go,  of  living  German  novelists,  has  writ- 

to  life  the  "positive  B^ahung  des  Willens."  ten  nothing  new  since  his  short  tale  "Ultimo." 

The  do-noihing  quietism  of  peevish  philoso-  Auerbach's  "Waldfried"  and  Freytag's  con- 

phers  who  sat  in  their  study-chairs  has  given  tinuation  of  his  never-ending  "  Ahnen,"  under 

pisce  to  the  strict  discipline  of  Prussian  mill-  the  separate  title  of  "  The  Nest  of  the  Hedge- 

tarism.    Extraordinary  successes  such  as  Gar-  sparrows,"  are  the  principal  works  of  fiction  of 

oany  baa  won  are  not  consistent  with  contem-  the  year.    Gutzkow  invented  for  his  novels  the 

plative  retiremrat  from  the  world,  but  only  name  "Roman  des  Nebeneinander."     Auer- 

▼itfa  unselfish  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  a  great  bach's  "  Waldfried  "  might  be  called  a  "  Roman 

national  or  human  object.    The  universal  lia-  des  Durcheinander,"  and  Freytag's  a  "Roman 
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des  Nachemander.'*  In  Gutzkow^s  "  Roman  great  ainners,  sncb  as  Alexander  VI.  and  Ce- 
Enchanter,"  for  instance,  namerons  careers  mn  aare  Borgia,  tJian  a  sinner  herself;  and  when, 
parallel,  jet  separated,  neben  einander.  In  by  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
^^  Waldfried "  the  lives  of  the  many  sons,  she  was  withdrawn  from  their  influence  and 
daughters,  and  danghters-in-Iaw  of  the  hero  left  to  herself,  her  better  nature  came  out 
(if  one  may  so  call  the  narrator  of  the  family  Still,  at  best,  she  makes  a  poor  figure  bj  ^e 
chronicle)  are  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  side  of  the  great  women  of  the  Itanan  Eenais- 
that,  as  a  distingnished  critic  has  remarked,  sance — ^Isabella  Gonzaga,  Vittoria  Colonna, 
one  ought  always  to  have  a  genealogical  table  etc.  If  a  calumniated  woman  is,  in  Gregoro- 
in  one^s  hand.  The  book  is  a  sort  of  allegori-  vine's  impartial  narrative,  made  to  appear  bet- 
cal  account  of  the  history  of  the  German  peo-  ter  than  she  has  generally  been  supposed  to 
pie  from  1848  to  1870.  The  honest  father  who  be,  the  opposite  has  happened  to  anotner  lady, 
writes  the  biographies  of  his  children  and  who  has  been  the  object  both  of  praiae  and 
grandchildren  symbolizes  the  nation  which  in  blame.  The  ^'  Correspondance  Secrdte  de  Ma- 
different  members  follows  different  directions,  rie  Th^r^se  et  Harie  Antoinette,"  published 
that  at  last,  some  directly,  others  by  by-ways,  from  the  papers  of  the  Austrian  embassador, 
eveti  traversing  the  ocean,  have  been  all  led  to  Count  Mercy -Argenteau,  does  not,  strictly 
German  unity.  The  nnpleasant  form  of  a  diary  speaking,  belong  to  German  literature,  as  it 
kept  by  a  third  person  deprives  the  narrative  is  in  French,  and  one  of  the  two  editors,  Geof- 
of  the  charm  of  directness.  From  a  certain  froy,  is  a  Frenchman.  But,  as  the  other  is 
corresponding  n^Svtf^  of  style,  Auerbach  was —  the  head  of  the  Vienna  public  records,  Herr 
even  when  m  his  best  novel,  '*  On  the  Heights, '*  von  Ameth,  the  biographer  of  the  great  Em- 
he  was  at  his  best  as  a  literary  artist — ^not  free;  press,  and  both  the  illustrious  correspondents 
and  in  his  latest  work  it  threatens  to  become  were  German,  I  may  mention  here  this  valu- 
an  iigurious  mannerism.  able  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  times 

Auerbach's  heroes  and  heroines,  though  they  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution.    In 

wander  to  all  parts  of  the  compass,  have  a  com-  this  authentic  collection  of  documents,  the  ill- 

mon  father  and  father-in-law ;  but  the  succeed-  starred  Queen  appears  what  her  enemies  and 

ing  generations  of  Freytag's  **  Ahnen  "  are  still  her  own  sister,  Caroline  of  Naples,  affirmed  her 

more  loosely  united,  through  a  half-forgotten  to  be — ^volatile,  pleasure-loving,  extravagant, 

ancestor,  in  the  grayest  antiquity.    Immo,  the  indifferent  to  the  world^s  opinion,  and  not  free 

hero  of  the  new  novel,  is  a  descendant  of  In-  from  dissimulation.     Of  the  heroism  wbicb 

graban,  as  Ingraban  was  of  Ingo.    Beyond  this  misfortune  developed  in  her,  and  which  has 

the  three  have  no  connection,  except  a  family  surrounded  her  unhappy  end  with  the  halo  of 

likeness  in  their  names.    The  visible  subject  of  martyrdom,  there  is  no  trace  in  these  letters, 

the  tale  is  the  struggle  between  the  imperii  which  go  down  to  the  death  of  her  mother, 
power,  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Holy,  against       Among  historical  works  of  the  first  impor- 

the  most  widely-scattered  little  potentates,  the  tance,  the  *^  History  of  the  German  Emperors,'' 

"  Hedge-sparrows,"  whose  "nest"  Henry  de-  by  the  learned  W.  Giesebrecht,  and  the  "His- 

stroys.    The  invisible  proper  hero  is,  as  with  tory  of  the  French  Revolution  down  to  1600,'' 

Auerbach,  the  German  nation,  whose  progress  by  Sybel,  have  advanced  a  stage.    To  a  more 

in  civilization  is  depicted  step  by  step.    Both  moderate  estimate  of  the  Revolution,  a  move- 

these  remarkable  works  are  pervaded  by  the  ment  that  has  hitherto  been  described  either 

political  tendency  of  the  times.    Masterly  de-  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  or  the  very  reverse, 

scription  of  details  in  Nature  and  life  have  long  few  historians  have  so  effectually  contribat«d 

been  the  acknowledged  strength  of  both  writers,  as  Sybel.     ^^The  great  European  crime,"  the 

Freytag^s  book  has  the  advantage  that,  as  each  partition  of  Poland,  is  put  in  a  new  light  br 

portion  forms  a  complete  whole,  it  has  a  great-  the  document  published  by  Adolf  Beer,  from 

er  artistic  unity  in  its  plan.    The  style,  too,  the  Vienna,  and  by  Max  Duncker,  from  the 

that  in  Ingo  resembled  a  loose  sort  of  heroic  Berlin   Archives.      The   humane    oppoation 

Saga,  is  in  the  present  installment  much  sim-  which  Maria  Theresa  is  said  to  have  offered 

pier.  to  the  annexation  is  called  in  question,  while 

'While  the  historical  novel  turns  history  into  the  statement  made  by  Frederick  the  Great 

fiction,  historical  inquiry  turns  poetry  into  his-  in  his  **  Memoirs,"  that  the  partition  was  the 

tory.    The  monograph  on  the  life  of  the  re-  only  way  of  avoiding  a  great  European  war— 

puted  Messalina  of  the  Renaissance,  Lucretia  a  statement  that  has  hitherto  be^n  regarded 

Borgia,  written  by  F.  Gregorovins.  the  oele-  as  a  barefaced  evasion — ^lias  been  confirmed  in 

brated  author  of  itie  "History  of  tne  City  of  a  most  unexpected  manner. 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  will  disappoint  all       An    extensive    correspondence    with    the 

who  expect  an  operatic  romance  d  la  Victor  brothers  Humboldt,  especially  witih  Wilhehn, 

Hugo  and  Donizetti.    That  beautiful  woman  that  will  not  be  inferior  in  value,  it  is  said,  tD 

had  the  misfortune  to  be  no  better  than  her  the  celebrated  correspondence  of  Schiller  with 

age ;  and,  as  she  stood  on  the  highest  pinnacle  the  latter,  is  promised  by  the  family  for  the 

of  Christendom,  it  is  no  wonder  that  posterity  coming  year.    Hermann  Uhde  has  edited  the 

has  thought  her  worse.    Gregorovius  makes  recollections  of  a  mediocre  Weimar  artist, 

it  probable  that  she  was  rather  the  tool  of  Louise  Seidler,  in  whom  Goethe  took  a  warm 
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interest,  because  she  submitted  willingly  to  ers  in  philosophy  of  Europe,  is  shown  not  only 
the  sofnewhat  dictatorial  decrees  of  him  and  by  the  adoption  of  German  philosophy  in  non- 
his  friend,  the  well-known  "  Knnstmeyer,"  German  countries,  such  as  Italy,  Russia,  Spain, 
with  regard  to  sculpture.  Besides  much  that  Holland,  Belgium,  Poland,  Hungary,  etc.,  but 
is  worthless,  these  recollections  contain  sev-  still  more  by  collected  editions  and  collections 
eral  valaable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  philosophical  writers  intended  for  a  wide 
of  art  and  artists  at  Weimar  and  Rome ;  chief  circulation.  Schopenhauer's  complete  works 
ftinong  which  is  the  information  about  Thor-  have  been  ilublished  in  six  yolumes,  under  the 
waldsen  and  his  wondrous  domestic  relations,  superintendence  of  his  indefatigable  disciple, 
The  sculptor,  who  in  daily  life  was  never  wiser  Jul.  FrauenstAdt.  Eirchmann*s  ^'  Philosophic 
than  a  child,  had  an  Italian  mistress,  was  en-  cal  Library  ^'  already  counts  some  sixty  vol- 
g^ed  to  an  Englishwoman,  and  was  in  love  umes,  and  is  designed  to  bring  the  principal 
with  a  German,  and  yet  never  made  any  one  works  of  all  German  and  non -German  thinkers 
of  them  his  wife.  He  renounced  the  English  (the  latter  in  translations)  within  the  reach  of 
hdy  (Miss  Mackenzie)  because  he  was  afraid  the  people.  That  by  the  side  of  this  activity 
of  the  Tengeance  of  the  Italian  woman,  while  in  republication  there  is  no  lack  of  fresh  ^*  de- 
the  German  (an  actress  and  a  pupil  of  Goe-  partures,"  is  shown  by  the  attempt  to  supple- 
the^s),  Fannr  Gaspers,  of  Mannheim,  could  ment  modem  Empiricism  through  a  new  eri- 
not  become  his  wife  because  he  had  promised  tique  of  the  Reason  (Ilias  post  Bbmerum  /), 
Miss  Macken»e,  when  he  deserted  her,  that  which  A.  Spir  has  brought  out  under  the  title 
he  would  never  marry.  Another  member  of  of  **  Thought  and  Reality."  Under  the  name 
Goethe^s  circle  was  the  sister-in-law  of  his  of  **  Natur-Ethik,"  Hermann  KOmer  has  en- 
friend,  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Frau  Sophie  von  deavored  to  convert  moral  philosophy,  like  the 
Schardt,  a  lovable  lady,  who  afterward  turned  other  branches  of  philosophy,  dialectics,  psy- 
Catholic,  like  her  **  friend,"  the  wild  author  chology,  and  anthropology,  into  a  *^  Natural 
of  '^  Lnther,"  Zacharias  Werner.  The  Goethe  Science."  Hartmann^s  *^  Philosophy  of  the 
mamac,  H.  DOntzer,  who,  by-the-way,  has  Unconscious  '*  still  gives  occupation  to  the  crit- 
dso  published  the  second  volume  of  his  life  of  ics^  who  attack  it  now  (Knauer)  from  the  the- 
Frau  Ton  Stein,  has  written  a  book  about  Frau  istic,  now  (Yolkelt)  from  the  pantheistic  point 
Ton  Schardt,  which  will  interest  people  who  of  view,  without  touching  on  its  weak  point 
&re  fond  of  literary  tittle-tattle.  On  the  that  this  philosophy,  although  professediy 
whole,  German  tavanU  have  of  late  years  based  on  the  facts  of  experience,  appeals  to 
made  great  advances  toward  intelligibility,  instinct  and  clairvoyance,  which  at  most  are 
and  eren  to  elegance  of  style,  without  forfeit-  facts  for  '^  Spiritualists."  From  philosophy  to 
ing  their  most  valuable  qualities,  completeness  the  history  of  civilization,  the  history  of  phi- 
and  conscientiousness  of  treatment.  Histori-  losophy  forms  a  natural  bridge.  Thilo*s '^tiis- 
&ns  and  naturalists  vie  with  one  another  in  tory  of  Philosophy  "  is  valuable  for  its  terse- 
writing  in  a  clear  and  sometimes  even  a  livelv  ness  and  the  keenness  of  the  criticism,  and  is 
and  tasteful  manner ;  while  philosophy,  which  also  remarkable  as  being  the  first  from  the 
once  had  an  evil  name  for  obscurity  and  diffi-  stand-point  of  the  Herbartian  realism,  which 
culty,  is  trying  to  follow  the  example.  The  is  akin  to  English  philosophy.  The  treatise  of 
"^ NatHrliche  Sch6pf ungsgeschichte "  of  Hae-  R.  Zimmermann,  "Kant  and  the  Positive 
rkel,  the  most  eloquent  exponent  of  Darwin^s  Philosophy,"  explains  the  relation  between 
rlews  in  Germany,  may  serve  as  a  model  of  Comte^s  '*  Sociology "  and  EanVs  *^  Philosophy 
popular  explanation  of  a  theory  of  Nature  of  History,"  and  corrects  the  account  Littr6 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  organic  Nature,  has  given  of  the  latter.  A  not  very  exhaus- 
from  the  protoplasmic  cell  up  to  man  himself,  tive  tract  by  Stadler  discusses  Kant's  "  Tele- 

The  strictly  philosophical  books  of  the  year  ology,"  while  another,  by  Oohn,  is  devoted  to 

are  not  numerous.     Lotze's    "  Logic  "    and  his  "  Theory  of  Cognition."    Upon  the  whole, 

Brentano^s  '*  Psychology "  show  the  growing  we  may  say  that  German  philosophy,  though 

influence  of  English  philosophy.    The  former  it  seemed,  with  its  mystical  tendencies  toward 

bQlaiges   npon  the  views  of  Mill,  the  latter  the  clouds  of  speculation,  to  have  left  "  old, 

npon  those  of  Prof.  A.  Bain  and  his  school,  honest,"  somewhat  skeptical  Kant  far  behind, 

Mill*s  ^*  Inductive  Logic,"  indeed,  counts  hardly  has  returned  to  him  its  former  starting-point, 

k'wer  admirers  in  Germany  than  in  England,  and,  in  spite  of  Hegel  and  Hartmann,  seems 

Ilia  ^^Autobiography,"  like  his  other  works,  not  to  have  got  much  beyond  him.    In  an- 

has  found  a  translator,  Th.  G^mperz;  while  thropology,  the  admirable  work  of  F.  Mailer, 

his  ^*  Anguste  Oomte    and  Positivism  "  has  "  Ethnology,"  has  been  followed  by  the  com- 

^leen  successfully  translated  by  a  lady — ^Elise  pletion  of  the  book  begun  by  W.  Baer,  and 

Gomperz.  continued  by  Schaf  hausen  and  F.  von  Hell- 

Tho  growing  influence  of  the  natural  sci-  wald  —  *^  Prehistoric   Man."      The   political 

ences  in  Germany  causes  Empiricism  and  Posi-  speculations  of  tihe  German-Hungarian  Vam- 

tiTl^n  to  gain  ground  there,  while  speculation  b^ry,  the  man  most  thoroughly  acquainted 

loses  it.     That  the  Germans  have  still,  how-  with  Turanian  relations,  in  his  **  Central  Asia 

tvfr,  no  wish  to  yield  to  other  nations  their  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Question," 

Tell-^onnded  reputation  of  being  the  teach-  especiaUy  appeal  to  English  readers,  as  he  ea- 
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ponses  the  Eoglish  side.    Statesmen  who  take  great  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  pvc  a 

an  interest  in  the  Oriental  question,  and  the  comparative  table  of  coins,  and  thereby  shown 

r6le  tiiat  Hangar^  shows  a  disposition  to  play  the  colossal  resources  of  the  Byzantine  £m- 

in  it,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  information  in  pire.    On  the  other  hand,  the  elegant  pen  of 

*'''  The  Magyars  and  other  Hungarians,"   an  Dr.  D.  Yikelaa  depicts  the  Byzantines  under 

able  book  by  Franz  von  Ldher,  the  historian  the  most  favorable  aspect,  so  far  as  moralitT  U 

of  the  Germans  in  North  America.  concerned.    I  would  remark,  in  passing,  that 

i£sthetic  and  art  can  boast  of  a  valuable  something  has  always  been  lacking  to  the 

and  original  acquisition  in  the  clever  although  perfection  of  the  Byzantines,  and  that  is  rea- 

somewhat  eccentric  **  Twelve  Letters  of  an  son.    Finally,  our  historian  maintains  that  tlie 

.Esthetic  Heretic,"  under  which  title  Karl  politicians  of  the  seventeeth  century,  known 

HiUebrand,  of  Florence,  a  former  contributor  under  the  name  of  Phanariotes,  entertained, 

to  the  Bevue  d6$  Deux  Mandei^  is  concealed,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Church  and  iu 

Gottschall^s  well-known  "Poetic"  has  reached  clergy,  the  feelm>f  of  Hellenism.     It  is  tni« 

a  third  edition,  and  Lemke^s  cheap  "  Popular  that  the  Phanariotes  always  showed  clear- 

iEsthetio  "  a  fourth.  sightedness  and  patriotism,  and  that  the  men 

I  cannot  even  enumerate  the  numberless  of  that  fraction  of  the  nation  preserved  the 

writings  which  the  German  ecclesiastical  qnes-  spirit  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  race,  while  the 

tion  daily  calls  into  existence.    The  theologioo-  women  preserved  the  ancient  Hellenic  type  of 

political  quarrel  about  the  limits  of  papal  and  beauty ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  correct  to 

civil  authority,  which  one  imagined  was  ex-  say  that  the  services  rendered  to  the  national 

tinct,  has  broken  out  with  fresh  violoice,  and  cause  by  the  Phanariotes   equaled,  or  eveo 

one  might   suppose  that   the  times  of  the  surpassed,  those  of  the  Church  and  her  clergy. 

Gudphs  and  the  Ghibellines  had  begun  again.  Leake,  who,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  vill  be 

Of  publications  which,  keeping  clear  of  the  our  teacher,  says  expressly  that  it  was  the 

questions  of  the  hour,  attack  the  y&rj  founda-  Church  that  preserved  the  language,  and  with 

tions  of  the  papacy,  I  may  here  mention,  aa  it  the  national  union, 

the  best,  the  "  Critical  Inquiries  into  the  Bo-  Besides  the  incomparable  work  of  M.  Fapa- 

man  Legend  of  St.  Peter,"  by  the  learned  riggpoulos,  there  have  appeared  the  fourth  vol- 

evangeUoal  theologian,  R.  A.  Lipsius;  Yolk-  ume  of  the  ** History  of  the  Ionian  Islands" 

mar's  lecture,  ''The  Romish  Papal  Myth;"  (from  1615-1829),  by  H.  Christis;  the  ''His- 

and  the  critiqtie  of  the  basis  of  the  popedom,  tory  of  the  Island  of  Hydra,  from  the  Most 

by  Prof.  Frohsohammer,  of  Munich,   *'The  Ancient  Times  down  to  1821,"  by  M.  MiaoliA; 

Rock  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome."     But  for  the  a  new  '*  History  of  the  War  of  Independence/' 

knowledge  of  the  dogmas  and  constitution  of  by  M.  Oeconomos ;  memoirs  of  the  same  war, 

the  Catholic  Church  .as  they  have  been  since  by  M.  Dragoumis.    Thej  are  all  interesting  for 

the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  present  day,  the  the  docnments  they  contain.      Among  geo- 

most  weighty  publication  of  the  year  is  the  graphical  works,  two  especially  deserve  par- 

'^  Acta  Concilii  Tridentini,"  for  the  first  time  tioular  mention.    The  first,  by  M.  Miliaraki,  is 

printed  in  a  ocmiplete  form,  and  from  the  ori-  called  ^*  The  Cyclades,"  and  contains  the  hh- 

ginal  texts  in  the  Vatican,  in  two  thick  vol-  tory  and  geography  of  those  islands  from  the 

umes,  by  the  former  head  of  the  Vatican  Ar-  earliest  period  till  the  Prankish  rule, 

chives.  Father  Theiner,  whose  death  has  since  M.  Sathas  has  just  published,  in  the  fourth 

occurred.    This  edition  was  originally  com-  volume  of  his  *^  Library  of  the  Middle  Ages/^ 

menced  under  the  direction  of  Pius  IX.,  before  the  unpublished  MS.  of  Michel  Psellos,  eocre- 

he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  tary,  tutor,  embassador,  and  minister  of  seven 

stopped  at  the  instance  of  the  society,  and  emperors  in  succession.     By  the  publication 

completed  at  Agram  by  the  compiler  after  his  of  the  important  MS.  which  the  industrious 

banishment  from  Rome,  under  the  protection  editor  found  in  the  National  Library  in  Farii!, 

of  the  well-known  opponent,  at  the  Council,  the  gap  of  one  hundred  years  which  existed  in 

of  the  dogma  of  the  papal  infallibility,  the  Byzantine  history,  between  Leo  Diaconos  atd 

Croatian  Bishop  Strossmayer.  Aima  Conmena,  is  filled  up. 

Gbbeob. — In  history,  ^e  most   important  A  new  publication  of  inedited  Greek  MSB. 

place  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  fifth  and  has  been  begun  at  Venice,  under  the  snperin- 

last  volume  of  the  ^'  History  of  the  Hellenio  tendence  of  MM.  Triantapnyllis  and  Gr^poni- 

Nation,"  by  the  learned  Prof.  M.*  C.  Paparigo-  tis.    The  first  part  contains  historical  and  re- 

poolos.    The  volume,  which  fills  one  thousand  ligious  writings  of  the  Patriarch  Philotheus, 

pages,  presents  nothing  short  of  a  picture  of  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  centurj.    In  the 

the  civilization  of  Greece  from  the  thirteenth  following  parts,  the  editors  propose  to  print 

century  to  the  nineteenth.    It  is  divided  into  only  those  writings  of  the  patriarch  which 

three  parts,  the  first  containing  the  history  of  are  inmiediately  connected  with  the  religion, 

the  Frankish  rule  in  Greece  in  the  thirteenth  history,  and  literature  of  Greece,  properly  eo 

century;  the  second,  her  history  under  the  called. 

Ottomans ;  and,  thirdly,  her  efforts  to  attain  a  Holland.  —  Our  diplomatic  literature  has 

worthy  place  among  the  free  and  civilized  na-  been  enriched  this  year  by  many  works  of  in- 

tions  of  Europe,    M.  Paparigoponlos  has  the  terest.    As  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  dl 
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the  Stings  of  more  than  passing  importance,  of  talents  and  eloquence,  seems  to  be  a  sdon 

I  shall  but  make  mention  of  De  Bosch  Eem-  of  the  old  English  Ronndheads. 

per's  ''Historj  of  the  Netherlands  after  1880,  Cor  art  literatore  has  been  assuming  a  prom- 

with  many  hitherto  Unpublished  Doomnents;"  ising  appearance  since  the  artide  Mr.  Victor 

Van  VIotin's^^MlddleburgBeffleged  and  Taken,  de  Stuers  wrote  last  year  against  Dutch  van- 

.lecording  to  Original  Documents;'^  Van  der  dalism  and  indifferentism  in  matters  of  art. 

Heim's  **  The  Archives  of  Antonie  Heinsius,  It  is  really  distressing  to  read  the  long  cata- 

Graod-Pensionary  of  Holland ; "  G.  W.  Vree*  logne  of  sins  committed  lately  against  art. 

de's  ''Laorens  Pieter  Tan  de  Spiegel  and  his  Not  a  single  poem  or  drama  that  rises  above 

Contemporaries,  from  Letters  and  Other  An-  the  averiige  has  appeared.     Our   melodious 

thentio  Documents,"  pbblished  by  the  Bcien-  poet  and  masterly  translator  of  poetry,  J.  J.  L. 

tific  Society  of  Zeeland;  and  S.  Moller^s  *^  His-  ten  Kate,  has  finished  his  translation  of  tbe 

t>rr  of  the  Northern  Oompany,"  published  by  Psalms,  and  begun  that  of  Milton's  '^  Paradise 

the  Utrecht  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Al«  Lost,"  illustrated  by  Dor6.     Mrs.  Bosboom- 

most  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Theod.  Jorissen.  Toussaint,  whose  works  may  in  many  respects 

$•>  well  versed  in  the  so-called  "patriotic"  be  compared  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  has  kept  up 

period  of  our  history,  presented  our  litera-  the  honor  of  our  literature  this  year  in  "  M^Jor 

tare  with  another  of  his  interesting  mono-  Frans,"  a  lively  and  exceUently-written  novel. 

;^hs,  ^'  The  Patriots  of  Amsterdam  in  1794."  '*  The  Lady  of  Groenerode,"  by  Melati  of  Java, 

Xo  wouder  that  the  second   expedition   to  is  also  above  mediocrity;  and  "G.  van. den 

Acheen  gave  birth  to  an  avalanche  of  writ-  Berg,  de  Jonker  van  Adrichem,"  is  a  book  fall 

lup  on  Acheen  and  East-Indian  matters  in  of  promise. 

jeneral    The  Dutch  author  of  the  splendid  The  finest  pages  of  the  literature  of  the  year 

French  work  on  our '*  Pastes  Militaires,"  Ma-  have  once   more   been  written    by  Douwes 

jor  Gerlach,  has  published   two  interesting  Dekker  (Multatuli),  in  his  seventh  volume  of 

books,  ^*  The  First  Expedition  to  Aoheen,"  and  "  Ideas."    Since  the  publication  of  his  **  Max 

''Datch  East  India."    Pro£  Yeth,  who  knows  Havehutr,"  he  is  generally  considered  one  of 

India  almost  as  intimately  as  Holland,  has  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  Europe.    He 

imtten  "  Java,  Gkographioally,  Ethnologioally,  displays  the  ardor  of    a  true  genius  in   his 

and  Historically  Described."  writings.    His  "  Story  of  Young  Walter  "  is  a 

More  or  less  important  contributions  to  topo-  kind  of  autobiography,  f  uU  of  pathos,  poetry, 
^pbical  history  have  been  published.  Dek-  and  most  extraoi^dinary  psychological  anatomy. 
ker,  Ter  Gouw,  Koster,  Doorninok,  Eleyn,  and  In  the  latter  quality  it  even  excels  *'  Middle- 
Van  Zinnicq-Berg^an,  respectively,  have  il-  march." 

lostrated  the  history  of  Holder,  Amsterdam,  Huitoabt. — Hungarian  literature  in  the  past 
Grojungen,  Overyssel,  Delshaven,  and  the  Old  year  has  been  making  slow  but  steady  progress. 
Dokedom  of  Brabant.  In  this  branch  of  All  who  pay  attention  to  the  literary  produo- 
knowledge  Roman  Oatholic  learning  has  chief-  tions  of  the  Magyars  will  haye  noticed  that 
Ij  nuuifested  itself.  I  may  mention  Krdger's  the  researches  in  the  field  of  national  history 
'Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Episcopate  of  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  occupy  a 
Breda;"  Schutjes's  ** History  of  the  Episco-  preeminent  place  in  the  studies  of  the  Hun- 
pate  of  Bois-le-Duc ; "  **  Papers  on  the  History  g^an  tavantf.  This  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
of  the  Episcopate  of  Haarlem ; "  Hezenman's  at.  The  Magyars  have  always  looked  upon 
*'  Three  Abbeys  of  the  Twelfth  Century :  a  their  language,  so  essentially  different  in  ma- 
Stndr  OQ  the  Social  laflue'nce  of  Convents  in  terial  and  forms  firom  the  i<Uom8  of  Europe,  as 
the  Middle  Ages."  Wonderful  that  the  same  the  most  sacred  monument  which  their  ances- 
respectable  printing-firm  publishes  popular  lit-  tors  have  brought  with  them,  nearly  a  thou- 
eratore  of  this  style :  "  Three  Apparitions  of  sand  years  ago,  from  thdr  distant  Asiatic  home. 
Sonla  from  Purgatory,  in  the  Tears  1527, 1856,  Dr.  FrakePs  book  on  the  relation  of  Me- 
and  1870;  from  Authentio  Documents,  and  lanohthon  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  may 
preceded  by  an  Introduction,  containing  Re-  prove  interesting,  not  only  to  the  Hungarian, 
Ruirkable  Particularities  on  the  Apparitions  of  but  the  general  European  reader,  treating,  as 
Deceased  Persons."  he  does,  a  hitherto  but  little-known  fact,  and 

The  prmcipal  signs  of  life  in  matters  of  the-  tiiis  with  an  impartiality  which  cannot   be 

^hgj  are:  Straatman's  ''Paul,  the  Apostle  of  enough  praised,  the  author  being  a  Catholic 

Je<ns  Christ ;  his  Life  and  Works,  his  Doctrine  priest.    There  are  not  many  Catholic  priests  in 

and  Individuality:    an  Historical   Inquiry;"  Europe  who  would  show  freedom  from  pr^u- 

''The  Apocrypha ;  newly  translated  from  the  dice  in  a  literary  work  of  this  kind,  and  this 

Greek  by  Dyserinck;  Introduction  by  Dr.  A.  single  fact 'proves  sufficiently  the  spirit  of  re- 

Xneneu;"  Doedes's  "  A  Materialist's  (Ludwig  ligions  toleration  that  prevails  in  Hungary. 

Btchner^s)  Attack  on  the  Belief  in  God."  Mr.  Speaking  of  those  historical  researches  which 

^njper,  formerly  a  clergyman,  now  a  member  throw  a  certain  light  upon  events  of  a  Euro- 

of  oar  Second  Chamber,  has  made  a  great  im-  pean  importance,  I  will  quote  Mr.  Alexander 

pres^ion  by  his  lecture, ''  Calvinism :  the  Ori-  SzUiigyi^s  careful  studies  on  the  reign  of  George 

^»  and  Security  of  our  Constitutional  Liber-^  R&koczy  IL,  which  relate  to  the  diplomatic 

'■ei''  In  character  Mr.  Kuyper,  a  young  man  transactions  of  that  great  Hungarian  prince 
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with  the  European  powers  of  the  North,  ftnd  Le  Moxmier,  the  Florence  publisher,  has  just 

contain  valuable  data  referring  to  the  period  issued,  in  one  small  and  pretty  volume,  a  se- 

before  the  partition  of  Poland,  as  well  as  the  lection  of  the  best  poems  of  the  poet  of  Ko* 

collection  of  his  '*  Sketches  and  Essays,"  con-  vara,  Giuseppe  Begaldi,  the  old  and  celebrated 

sisting  of  papers  upon  historical,  social,  and  improvitatore ;  also  a  volume  of  poems  br  a 

political  lyrics.    In  speaking  of  other  publi-  distinguished  Venetian  poetess,  Signora  £r- 

cations  of  a  more  strictly  national  tendency,  I  minia  Fua  Fnsinato,  in  which  the  strength  of 

may  mention  Prof.  WenzePs  monograph   on  the  ideas  has  not  diminished  the  sweetness  and 

*^  Stibor  the  Yoy vode,*'  Mr.  Frederick  Pesty's  delicacy  of  the  sentiments.    At  Milan  there 

valuable  contributions  to  the  history  .of  South  has  been  published  the  ^*  Versi "  of  Michele 

Hungary,  and  sundry  minor  works  resulting  Oormaldi,  sometimes  a  felicitous  imitator  of 

from  the  investigations  made  in  the  private  the  satiric  poet  Qiusti. 

archives  of  our  noble  families.    In  connection  After  the  poetry,  I>must  mention  the  best 

with  history,  we  may  mention  a  few  publica-  new  Italian  novels  which  have  come  under 

tions  in  the  branch  of  political  science,  such  as  my  notice :  *^  II  Piacere  della  Vendetta,^'  and 

"The  History  of  European  Law,"  by  Prof.  "  Fortuna  Disgraziata,"  written  by  the  prolific 

£.  Hajnik ;  "  Hungarian  Statistics,"  by  Prof,  and  skillful   Piedmontese   novelist,  Vittorio 

JohnHumfalvi;  and  a  "  Treatise  on  Oommer-  Beraezio  (they  are  scenes  of  family  life  in 

cial  Law,"  by  Dr.  Apftthi.  Tipper  Italy) ;  **I1  R^  Prega,"  by  F.  PetrncelU 

M.  J6kai's  never-tiring  and  always  lively  pen  della  Gattina,  a  Neapolitan  novelist,  remark- 

has  produced  a  new  novel,  a  most  lovely  pict-  able  for  his  rich  coloring,  seeking  for  his  effects 

ure  of  the  Hungarian  social  life  in  the  recent  in  anomalous  situations,  and  who  writes  after 

past,  the  detaus  of  which  abound  in  those  the  school  of  sensational  novels.     "Contessa 

charms  which  made  M.  J6kai  the  favorite  of  Matilde,"  by  Paolo  Tedeschi,  an  authoress  of 

this  country,  and  indeed  of  civilized  Europe.  Trieste,  who  has  taken  refuge  in  Lombardy, 

There  are,  besides  M.  J6kM,  many  ol^er  writers  gives  pictures  of  the  lives  of  y  onng  i^ls  when 

who  tried  their  strength  in  this  branch  of  liter-  they  leave  school.     "  II  Processo  Duranti,^'  a 

ature,  out  of  which  I  will  mention  M.  Victor  judicial  romance,  by  Parmenio  Bettol,  of  Par- 

Vajda,  M.  Arnold  Vertesi,  and  particularly  M.  ma,  has  made  »  sensation. 

Z.  Bedthy,  the  last  one  a  successful  imitator  of  The  foremost  contributor  to  our  historical 

English  novelists.    Among  the  poetical  com-  literature  is  ever  M.  Adolfo  Bartoli,  professor 

positions  of  the  year  I  may  quote,  in  the  first  at  the  Institute  di  Studii  Superiori  of  Florence, 

place,  M.  John  Arany's  new  work,  which,  un-  whose  remarkable  work,  which  is  coming  out 

der  the  form  of  a  humoristic  epos,  pictures  the  in  parts  in  Milan,  is  called  ^^  I  Due  Primi  Secoli 

adventures  and  l^e  motley  episodes  in  the  life  of  della  Letteratura  Italiana."  In  this  work  mndi 

a  provincial  actor — a  composition  the  interest  new  matter  is  introduced,  and  it  is  analyzed 

of  which  is  much  more  enhanced  if  we  know  with  critical  insight. 

that  it  is  a  kind  of  autobiography  of  the  author  M.  Achille  Monti,  a  B<Hnan  descendant  of 
himself;  so  justly  called  our  greatest  living  poet.  Vincenzo  Monti,  the  poet,  has  given  us  an  in- 
Dramatic  literature  also  counts  a  few  interest-  qniry  into  the  life  of  nis  ancestor,  tiie  aim  of 
ing  additions.  which  is  purely  apologetic.   Nicomede  Bianchi, 

Original  works  referring  to  natural  sciences  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  Turin,  has  giren 

have  not  been  too  numerous  this  year.    There  us  a  valuable  and  well«written  book  upon 

are,  however,  a  few  which  are  worth  a  notice.  "  Carlo  Matteuoci  e  il  suo  Tempo."  The  Messrs. 

Such  is  "  Ebb  and  Flood  in  the  Bay  of  Flume,"  Prina  Yenosta  and  Stoppani  have  enriched  ns 

by  Prof.  E.  Stahlberger,  of  the  Hungarian  by  their  volumes  of  Manzoni^s  Biography.   M. 

Nautical  Academy.    This  book  treats  of  the  Attilio  Hortis,  of  Trieste,  has  published  an  ei- 

periodical  and  non-periodical  movements   of  tremely  well  illustrated  volume  of  ^^Scritti 

the  sea ;  it  is  based  upon  careful  and  assiduous  Inediti."    Messrs.  Christoforo  Paaqualigo,  of 

observations,  and  affords  an  evident  proof  of  Venice ;  Pietro  Ferrato,  of  Padua ;  Carlo  Ro- 

the  anthor^s  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  mussi,  of  Milan ;  Domenico  Carbone,  of  Turin ; 

Italy. — ^If  the  progress  of  a  country  in  civil-  Giosud  Carducd,  professor  at  the  University 

ization  were  to  be  judged  only  by  the  literary  of  Bologna ;   and  the   philosopher  Augusto 

masterpieces  which  it  produced  each  year,  I  Conti,  Arciconsolo   of  the  Academia  della 

should  be  somewhat  embarrassed  to  give  a  Crusca,  have  all  contributed  illustrations  of 

yearly  account  of  the  intellectual  movement  in  the  works  and  life  of  Petrarch,  on  the  occasion 

Italy.    Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case,  mas-  of  the  fifth  centenary  of  his  death, 

terpieces  in  literature  being  rather  the  excep-  To  the  departments  of  literary  biography, 

tion  than  the  rule  in  every  country  and  in  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  Prof.  Alberto 

every  age.    New  Italy  is  everywhere  trying  to  Rondani,  of  Parma,  has  contributed  a  volume, 

found  schools  to  lessen  the  number  of  those  entitled  "De  Scritti  d'Arte,"  written  vith 

ignorant  of  the  alphabet;  but  to  be  able  to  boldness  and  good  taste.    Prof.  FlaminioDel 

spell,  or  even  to  read  at  sight,  does  not  include  Seppia,  a  Tuscan,  dwelling  at  Ancona,  has 

being  able  to  understand  what  is  read,  or  tp  written  a  book  fxill  of  vigor  and  originality, 

love  reading,  nor  even  spending  a  little  money  called  "  I  Primi  Studii."    Vincenzo  di  Gio- 

to  indulge  the  taste.  vanni.  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Palermo,  and 
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uthor  of  the  exoellent  ''  Stoiia  dellA  FiIo8ofia  is  a  thick  Tolame,  the  result  of  many  years  of 

in  Sicilia,"  has  produced  a  yolnme  of  careful-  study.    It  fills  a  gap  in  the  military  history  of 

\j  writtea  prose  misoellaniesy  called  "  Scnola  Bpain.    Besides  the  words  used  by  the  Spanish 

Scieoza  e  Oiitioa."    Emmanuele  Oelesia,  of  army  in  modem  times,  hundreds  are  gi\ren 

Genoa,  has  written  a  noble  and  valuable  work,  which  are  out  of  date,  but  which  were  com- 

""Storis  della  Pedagogia  Italiana,'*  in  two  toI-  mon  in  Spain  and  Europe  during  the  middle 

omes.   Prof.  Bomualdo  Bobba  has  published,  ages  and  the  Benaissance. 

atL«oee,infour  Tolnmes,  '^Storia della Filoso-  Sefior  Mil4^s  "Poesia  Heroico  Popular^*  is 

tia  per  Bispetto  alia  Ooscienza  di  Dio,"  that  is  the  best  study  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the 

to  saj,  as  regards  metaphysics.  subject.    The  ballad  literature  of  the  middle 

Lmgaistio  studies,  especially  those  which  ages  is  of  interest  to  all  Europe,  and  most 

(»ncera  Italian  dialects  and  inquiries  into  the  specially  when  the  examples  are  of  an  earlier 

Ittlian  language,  continue  to  make  good  prog-  date  than  the  thirteenth  century,  either  on 

Fen,  thanks  to  the  admirable  labors  of  Pro&.  account  of  the  personages  themselves,  or  the 

6. 1.  Ascoli  and  Giovanni  Mechia,  and  others  adventures  which  they  relate,  or  the  artistic 

of  their  school,  which  is  becoming  numerous,  tendencies  which  have  influenced  the  poets  of 

aod  is  certainly  important.  the  time. 

I  cannot,  m^ortunately,  chronicle  the  same  Sefior  Berlanga  has  published  a  supplement 

amoont  of  vitality  in  the  study  of  the  classic  to  his  '*  Bronces  de  Osuna,"  which  appeared 

tonnes,  which  are  at  present  far  too  much,  last  year.    These  bronzes  constitute  the  most 

neglected ;   hence,  at  the  present  moment,  important  discovery  of  Roman  epigraphy  in 

with  the  exception  of  some  specialties,  there  modem  times ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 

is  not  throughout  Italy  one  emment  man  who  call  attention,  not  only  to  the  Lex  Julia^  the 

is  a  scholar  in  ancient  learning.    Neither  is  text  of  which  is  given  in  these  bronzes,  a 

the  present  the  time  to  expect  from  Italy  the  municipal  law  unknown  to  the  present  day, 

solatiou  of  the  great  problem  of  the  Etrascan  but  also  to  the  learned  interpretations  of  the 

langoage.    Though  we  may  not  solve  the  mys-  author, 

terj  of  the  Etruscan  tongue,  I  repeat  that  we  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  al- 

torn  our  attention  to  our  own  living  language,  though  the  Spanish  nation  is  supposed  to  have 

In  a  remarkable  work,  in  two  volumes,  pub<  strong  religious  opinions,  the  number  of  mod* 

lished  at  Milan,  and  written  with  much  vigor  em  theological  works  should  be   so   small. 

bj  the  Prof.  Luigi  Gehnetti,  there  may  be  Among  the  very  few  which  have  appeared  this 

foand  a  fkmime  of  all  the  questions  which  have  year,  **  Estudios  Religiosos,"  by  Father  Zefe- 

recently  been  raised  in  Italy  on  the  subject  of  rino  Gonzalez,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  for  if  in 

langoage.  some  details  he  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate 

Among  historical  works  to  which  special  modern  scientific  thought,  he  gives  evidence, 

importance  may  be  attached,  and  which  de-  on  many  occasions,  of  a  strong  intelligence  and 

serve  paiticular  mention,  are  a  new  edition  of  courtesy  when  discussing  the  religious  opinions 

tvo  works  by  Cesar e  Oanth,  *^  La  Storia  degli  of  other  authors. 

Italian!;"  and    *^La  Lombardia  del    Secolo  Works  of  fiction  are  in  Spain  most  popular, 

XVII.,  '^  and,  also   by  the  same  celelnrated  and  have  a  large  number  of  readers,  but  in 

aathor,  a  very  interesting  and  minute  contem-  number  and  literary  merit  bear  no  comparison 

porary history,  ^*  Delia  Indipendenza  Italiana."  to  those  which  appear  in  England. 

Cesare  Gantti,  who  is  at  present  the  keeper  of  A  book  which  has  just  been  published  of  a 

the  Lombard  Archives,  has  also  established  at  more  serious  character,  but  which  is  written 

^Iaq  an  excellent  historical  magazine,  en-  with  the  charm  of  a  work  of  fiction,  is  "  La 

titled  Ankvaio  Starieo  Lombardo.  Alpi^arra,^'  by  Sefior  Alarcon.    The  Alpi^arra 

Spadt.— Among  the  great  quantity  of  books  is  a  district  which  is  almost  unkoown,  even  to 

which  treat  of  special  subjects,  and  which  may  Spaniards  themselves.    Hardly  any  one  crosses 

he  included  within  the  circle  of  scientific  pub-  it,  for  it  does  not  lead  to  any  town  of  any 

lieations,  the  best  are :   ^^  Memoria  sobre  les  commercial  importance.    It  is  situated  in  the 

Hontes  de  Filiphias,'*  by  Yidal ;  "  Diccionario  province  of  Granada,  between  the  southem 

lOfitar,'^  by  Almirante ;  '^Estudio  de  la  Poeda  slopes  of  the  beautiful  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 

Keroioo  Popular  Gastellana,'^  by  Mil4;   and  Kediterranean.    The  scenery  is  mountainous, 

the  inpplement  to  ^^Los  Bronces  de  Osuna,''  and  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree;  there 

hr Berlanga.    Yidal's  essay  on  the  "Forests  are  hardly  even  any   bridle-roads,  and  the 

of  the  PhiHppine  Islands"  is  a  very  interesting  means  of  locomotion  are  extremely  difficult, 

one,  not  only  from  the  skillful  way  in  whidi  he  even  with  the  mules  of  the  locality.  Very  few 

treats  the  subject,  but  on  account  of  the  nn*  spots  exist  which  have  been  more  favored  by 

meroQB  lists  of  works  relating  to  the  East  nature  than  the  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  which 

^hich  accompanies  this  volume.    Theinforma-  comprehend  the  width  of  this  territory.    On 

^  given  about  the  different  varieties  of  tim-  the  summit  of  the  sierra,  in  the  regions  of 

u^  to  be  met  with  on  the  islands,  and  the  perpetual  snows,  the  aromatic  camomile  and 

9cinpsri8on  with  the  timber  of  other  colonies  rare  lichens  grow ;  at  the  foot,  the  trees  and 

Q  tliose  regions^  are  most  important.  shrabs  of  the  north,  the  chestnut,  oak,  and 

The  ^^Diccionario  MUitar,"  by  Almirante,  pine;  below  are  the  fields  of  olives  and  vines; 
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beyond,  the  orange  and  lemon  groves;  and  workitaelf  hasnone  of  themeriUof  the  pref- 

nearer  the  coast  the  bananas,  gnajabas,  cotton,  atory  remarks,  and  its  execnticm  is  not  at  all 

sQgar-cane,  and  other  tropical  plants.     The  in  harmony  with  the  theory.  M.  Lobo  d'AviU, 

flowers  and  irnits  of  the  Alpi\}arra  are  consid-  an  ex*Mini8ter  of  Finance,  has  Just  issued  the 

ered  the  finest  of  the  province  of  Granada,  first  v<dnme  of  his  '^  Studies  on  the  Pablic  Ad- 

Few  places  have  witnessed  so  many  varied  ministration  of  Portngal."    The  work  is  di- 

and  romantic  events  as  those  which  have  taken  vided  into  two  parts :  the  one  htstorical,  io 

place  there.  which  the  author  reviews  all  the  financial  sys- 

Dramatic  works  of  high  order  have  been  terns  of  onr  country  since  the  beginning  of  Uie 

very  scarce  this  year — an  unusual  circnmstance,  monarchy;  the  other  analytical,  in  which  be 

for  the  average  of  Spanish  modem  dramatic  examines,  in  a  scientific  manner,  all  the  featares 

literature  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  of  onr  public  economy  down  to  modem  di^ 

equal  to  that  of  other  countries.  For  the  early  portions  of  the  history  of  oar 

The  literary  societies  which  have  been  formed  finances,  M.  Lobo  d' Avila  has  made  no  origiiu] 

lately  in  Spain  to  promote  the  publication  of  inquiries.    For  the  history  of  later  times  there 

manuscripts  or  scarce  books  have  printed  this  is  a  great  deal  more  information  obtainable, 

year  several  interesting  volumes.    The  ^^  Socie-  and  M.  d^ Avila  has  used  his  materiaJ  witii  the 

dad  deBibliofilos"  has  published  two  volumes,  skill  that  his  knowledge  and  ability  led  the 
and  a  third  is  daily  expected,  of  "  Las  0am-  .  public  to  expect 

pafias  del  Emperador  Oarlos  Y.,"  by  Oerezeda,  •  In  novels,  if  we  except  translations  from  the 
edited  by  Gruzada  YillamiL  No  contemporary  Spanish  and  the  French,  I  can  hardly  name 
documents  have  appeared  down  to  the  present  three  original  stories, 
day  concerning  the  history  of  Charles  Y.'s  M.  Yilhena  Barbosa  has  just  issued  the  first 
campaigns  which  are  equal  to  this  narrative,  volume  of  his  ^*  Archaaologioal  Essays,"  a  col- 
and  it  is  strange  that  it  should  have  remained  lection  of  articles  on  various  antiquarian  mat- 
so  long  unknown  to  students  of  this  period.  ters  that  have  appeared  in  literary  joutnals. 

Another  society  of  bibliophiles,  who  edit       Russia. --Not  long  ago  I  asked  the  editor  of 

their  books  under  the  name  of  ^^Libros  de  one  of  the  leading  Russian  jonnuds  why  there 

Antafio,"  has  just  printed  a  most  important  had  been  such  literary  dearth  in  Russia  daring 

historical  work,  which,  like  Oerezeda*s  inter-  the  last  year.    He  i^eged  the  censorship  u 

esting  account,  has  remained  unpublished  for  one  reason,  and  said  that  he  had  been  unable  to 

the  last  three  centuries.    The  title  is  '<  Oronica  print  tibe  best  articles  which  had  been  offered 

del  Rey  Enrico  Otavo  de  Inglaterra."    This  to  him.    That  the  censorship  does  have  a  cer- 

chronide  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  tain  repressive  efiect  cannot  be  denied,  when 

contemporary  author,  whose  name  has  not  yet  we  remember  that  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 

been  certainly  ascertained.  Meuenger  ^  Europe  was  stopped  for  some 

There  are  many  points  of  contact  between  days,  and  two  of  &ie  beat  articles  were  eot 

the  **  Oronica  "  and  Father  Rivadeneyra^s  ^^  Cis-  out,  and  that  the  business  of  two  olher  joiumals 

ma  de  Inglaterra,  1588."    They  both  tell  the  was  suspended  for  a  whole  month,  so  that  a 

same  story,  although  from  a  different  point  of  double  number  had  finally  to  be   published, 

view.    The  anonymous  author  of  the  history  The  censorship  in  its  desire  to  prevent  **  at- 

of  Henry  YIIL,  although  undoubtedly  a  Ro-  tacks  on  the  existing  order  of  things,''  and  "  the 

man  Catholic,  is  a  partisan  of  the  King's,  al-  fomenting  of  discontent,"  often  prevents  the 

though  the  greatest  enemy  of  Catholicism,  and  truth  from  being  told,  and  this  cannot  bat  be 

praises  him  as  much  or  more  than  English  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  literature.   At 

writers  of  the  time,  and  in  the  same  manner  times  the  article  or  book  may  have  nothing 

is  lenient  toward  other  historical  events  which  objectionable  in  itself  but  be  merely  mal- 

appear  abominable  to  Rivadeneyra.    The  notes  apropos.    This  was  the  case  with  one  of  tlie 

which  accompany  this  volume  are  due  to  the  articles  above  referred  to,  which  was  on  Little 

profound  researches  of  the  Marquis  de  Molins,  Russia,  but  was  considered  out  of  place  by  the 

and  are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance,  censorship,  in  consequence  of  some  talk  in  the 

The   editor  compares   the   text  with  Riva-  newspaper  about  a  separative  movement  in  the 

deneyra's  book,  with  documents  from  Siman-  Ukraine.    At  the  same  time  we  must  not  gi^e 

cas  and  other  Spanish  archives,  and  the  prin-  too  much  importance  to  the  action  of  the  cen* 

cipal  English  historians.  sorship  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  something 

PosTUOAL. — The  Grovernment  long  ago  pro-  to  which  Russian  literature  is  accustomed,  and 

posed  as  a  subject  for  an  historical  work, '*  The  that  the  greatest  works  of  Bnssian  writers 

History,  Military  and  Political,  of  Portugal,  were  produced  at  a  time  when  the  censorship 

during  the  XYIII.  and  XIX.  Centuries.*'    The  was  the  most  severe. 

task  was  intrasted  to  M  Latino  Coelho,  and  he  Of  late,  Russian  literature  has  fallen  into 
has  just  published  his  first  volume.  If  one  two  camps.  For  a  long  time  there  have  been 
formed  an  opinion  of  the  book  by  the  preface  the  liberal  and  reactionary  schools  in  lit^^tnre 
only,  M.  Coelho's history  would  be  a  first-class  as  well  as  in  politics;  the  artistic  and  the  re- 
production, for  the  author  shows  a  considerable  alistic  schools ;  but  there  are  now  the  schools 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  methods  followed  of  Moscow  and  of  St  Petersburg.  Strict  geo- 
by  European  historians.    Unfortunately,  the  graphicfd  division  is,  of  course,  impossible,  as 
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there  Are  journals  and  writerBin  St.  Petersburg  litical  and  eoonomicol  science  by  the  best  an« 

that  sapport  the  ideas  of  Moscow,  though  it  thorities  of  Russia,  as  well  as  of  reviews  and 

would  be  difficult  to  say  the  reverse.    The  oriticisnis  on  books  already  published  in  Russia 

Moscow  school  is  grouped  round  the  JRtunan  and  abroad.    The  most  interesting  articles  are 

Memenger  and  the  Mo$o(nD  Ga^ttey  or,  in  other  **  Law  and  Administrative  Dispositions,''  by  A. 

voids,  about  Mr.  Eatkoff ;  while  the  St.  Peters-  Gradofsky ;   ^'  Emigration,"  by  Prince  Vasilt- 

barg  school,  embracing  very  different  opinions  chikof ;  *^  The  Brussels  Conference,"  by  Prof, 

and  tendencies,  finds  its  expressi<m  in  the  Ife$'  Martens ;  and  especially  **  The  Russian  Policy 

tenger  of  Europe,  AnnaU  qf  the  Fatherland,  in  Central  Asia,"  by  Prof.  Grigorief.     This 

snd  Fbet  (Dyelo).  last  essay  gives  the  whole  history  of  the  rela- 

An  approximately  Just  view  of  the  present  tions  of  Russia  to  Asia  down  to  the  accession 
state  of  Rusaan  literature  mi^t,  perhaps,  be  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  shows  that 
got  from  Skladte^ina,  a  sort  of  literary  album,  ever  since  Russia  aspired  to  be  a  European 
which  was  pnblisbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  suf-  state — ^that  is,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
ferers  from  famine  in  the  Government  of  Sa-  Great — she  has  been  entirely  without  an 
msra.  Every  prominent  writer,  except  Count  Asiatic  policy,  from  total  ignorance  and  care- 
Leo  Tolstoi,  is  here  represented.  At  the  same  lessness  on  the  subject.  Grigorief,  with  his 
time  it  speaks  badly  for  the  literary  produc-  immense  knowledge  of  Asiatic  history  and 
tions  of  the  year  when  I  have  to  point  to  the  life,  and  his  practical  experience,  as  a  former 
small  scraps  of  good  writers  that  I  find  here  as  Gevemor  of  the  Eirghis  at  Grenburg,  could 
the  best,  though  we  are  promised  so<m  new  not  fail  to  write  interestingly  on  such  a  topic, 
novels  by  Gontcharof,  Tourgu^nief^  and  Leo  and  he  has  brought  to  light  many  facts  which 
Tolstoi.  Tourgu^nief  did  indeed  about  the  have  been  quite  unknown  to  Russian  historians, 
same  time  publish  two  or  three  other  short  Among  the  materials  for  history  comes  the 
sketches:  ^^Pegas,"  a  story  of  his  dog;  *' Ours,"  first  volume  of  the  '*  Collection  of  Treaties 
a  touching  episode  of  the  French  Revolution  concluded  by  Russia  with  Foreign  Powers," 
of '49;  and  ^^Pnnin  andBarburin,"  the  central  by  Prof.  Martens.  This  volume  includes  the 
figure  of  which  is  a  republican,  the  action  re-  treaties  made  with  Austria  from  1648  to  1762, 
Isting  to  the  time  preceding  the  emancipation,  both  in  Russian  and  French,  and  contains  be- 

In  poetry  the  year  is  far  worse  than  in  fio-  sides  an  historical  review  of  Russians  relations 

Hon.    Amid  the  pressure  of  reforms,  of  discon-  to  Austria,  with  notes  and  introduction  to  all 

tent,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  muse  is  the  treaties,  also  in  French,  which  enhances 

sOent.    The  drama  is  represented  only  by  a  the  value  of  the  work  for  foreigners, 

collection  of  the  plays  of  I^semsky,  two  fee-  Geographical  literature  is  unusually  rich, 

ble  plays  by  Krylof— chiefly  known  as  an  ar-  Centred  Asia  naturally  occupying  the  promi- 

ranger'  from  the   French — and  Minaef,  and  nent  place,  owing  to  the  recent  expedition 

''  An  Old  Maid's  Love,"  by  Ostrofsky.  against  Khiva.    The  official  history  has  not 

The  ArohsBOgraphioal  Commission  is  doing  a  yet  appeared,  but,  besides  numerous  articles 

Tery  usefid  thing  in  publishing  a  carefully-col-  and  sketches,  Dr.  Emil  Schmidt  has  published 

lated  edition  of  the  ^*  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  one  an  account  of  it  in  German,  while  Dr.  Grimm 

of  the  monuments  of  the  Old  Church  litera-  has  ^ven  us  the  '^  Impressions  of  a  Military 

tore.    Pypin  has  been  continuing  his  ''Studies  Surgeon,"  and  Leroh  has  treated  of  the  history 

of  Literary  History  "  by  an  exceedingly  valu-  and  gec^raphy  of  the  country  in  his  "  Khiva 

sble  and  interesting  book  on  the  critic  Bye-  oder  Kharezin,"  with  a  full  discussion  of  the 

lio^y,  while  Annenkof  has  completed  his  es-  authorities. 

»j3  on  Pushkin,  and  has  issued  them  in  a  LITERATURE,  English.    As  intimated  in 

aeparate  volume.     Mr.  Aksakof,  who,  since  the  preceding  article,  under  the  sub-title,  Re- 

tbe  suppression  of  his  journal,  has  hardly  been  pbints  aitd  Rbpublioations.  most  of  the  more 

heard  from,  has  just  published  a  detuled  life  noticeable  English  books,  tnose  especially  of 

of  his  father-in-law,  the  poet  Tutchef.    Turii  popular  interest,  are  promptly  issued  in  this 

Bcnel,   a  new  writer,  has  published  an  ex-  country.    But  among  the  mass  of  books  that 

tended  and  carefiilly-written  study  of  John  address  only  the  British  public,  or  that  make 

Stnart  Mill  and  his  school.    The  only  other  their  way  more  slowly  across  the  Atlantic,  are 

vork  of  a  philosophical  character  is  the  '^  Cri-  some  that  have  a  claim  to  at  least  a  passing 

s»  of  Western  Philosophy,"  directed  as  well  reference. 

a^runst  the  positivists  as  against  the  negative  In  the  department  of  History  some  elab- 

school  of  Hartmann,  by  V.  Solovief.  orate  and  valuable  works  have  appeared.  Such 

The  most  prominent  contribution  to  politi-  are,  a*' History  of  the  English  Institutions^"  by 

eal  literature,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  Philip  Vernon  Smith;  ^^The  Archsology  of 

resiarkable  book  of  the  year,  is  the  "  Essays  Rome,"  by  J.  H.  Parker ;  "  The  Decline  of  the 

in  Political  Science,"  edited  by  V.  Bezobra-  Roman  Republic,"  five  volumes,  by  George 

2of,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  first  Long ;  "  History  of  Greece,"  by  G.  W.  Cox, 

volume  of  which  has  just  appeared.    It  is  not  not  completed,  but  the  installment  that  has 

exactly  a  journal,  for  it  is  to  be  published  appeared    much    approved ;    "  Constitutional 

from  time  to  thne  as  material  is  collected,  and  History  of  England,"  two  volumes  out,  by 

consists  of  essays  on  subjects  relating  to  po-  William  Stnbbs ;  *^  The  Scottish  War  of  Inde- 
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pendence/'  hj  William  Bnrzis;  a  yolome  of  tions;  the  '^  Life  of  Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D.,"  a 

*<  The  Ecclesiastioal  History  of  England,"  by  man  who  is  worth  knowing  of;  "  Life  and 

Dr.  John  Stoaghton ;   ^^  Congregational  His-  Oharacter  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,"  by  Henrj 

tory,"  by  John  Waddington,  D.  D. ;  "  History  Rogers ;  and  "  Henry  Beyle  (aliat  de  Stend- 

of  the  Indian  Administration  of  Lord  Ellen*  hal),  a  Critioal  and  Biographioal  Study,"  bj  A 

borough,"  edited  by  Lord  Oolcheater ;  ^^  French  A.  Paton. 

Sooiety  A-om  the  Fronde  to  the  Great  Revola-       In  Philosophy  and  Science  there  have  ac- 
tion," by  Henry  Barton  Baker;  *' Early  Rus-  peared,  "Modem  Utilitarianism,"  by  the  Rev. 
sian  History,"  by  W.  H*  8.  Ralston;  "The  Prof.  T.  R.  Birks:"  Principles  of  Science,"  by 
Germans  in  France,"  by  H.  Sutherland  Ed-  W.  T.  Jevons;  "Sensation  and  IntoitioD," bv 
wards ;    "  A  Short  History  of  the   English  J.  Sully ;  "  Comparative  Politics,"  by  £.  A. 
People,"  by  J.  R.  Green — "short,"  but  not  Freeman,  the  eminent  historian;  "The  Philos- 
abridged,  nor  superficial,  nor  yet  dry ;  "  Social  ophy  of  Natural  Theology,"  by  William  Jack- 
Life  in  Greece,  from  Homer  to  Menander,"  by  son ;  "  Philosophy  of  History  in  Europe,"  vol 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffjr ;  "  History  of  the  In-  L,  by  R.  Fhnt;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
quisition,"  by  W.  H.  Rule ; "  History  of  Japan,"  Tenses  in  Hebrew,"  by  S.  R.  Driver ;  "  Origiiv 
by  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams ;  "  Lectures  on  the  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects,"  and  ^*  British 
History  of  Education  in  Prussia  and  in  Eng-  Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects,"  bj  Sir 
land,  and  on  Kindred  Topics,"  by  James  Don-  John  Lubbock;  "Evenings  at  the  Microscope," 
aldson,  LL.  D. ;  "  History  of  the  Creeds,"  by  by  P.  H.  Gosse;  "  The  Birth  of  Chemistry,"  by 
J.  R.  Lumly ;  "  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  G.  F.  Rodwell ;  "  The  Moon,  considered  asa 
and  Ancient  Commerce,"  volumes  I.  and  II.,  Planet,  as  a  World,  and  a  Satellite,"  by  James 
by  W.  S.  Lindsay.    "The  Greville  Memoirs,"  Nasmyth  and  James  Carpenter;  "Elements 
and  a  volume  of  the  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Con-  of  Metallurgy,"  by  J.  Arthur  Phillips ;  "  Path- 
sort,"  by  Theodore  Martin,  published  near  the  ologioal  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  Centres,"  by 
end  of  the  year,  are  at  the  present  writing  E.  L.  Fox ;  "  Treatise  on  Magnetism,  General 
known  and  read  in  this  and  (it  may  be  pre-  and  Terrestrial,"  by  Humphrey  Uoyd,  D.  I)., 
sumed)  in  every  land  where  English  is  spoken.  D.  C.  L. ;  "  Polarization  of  Light,"  by  W.  Spot- 
A  work  of  permanent  value  is  the  "History  tiswoode;  "  The  Methods  of  Ethics,"  by  Prof, 
of  the  Franco-German  War,  1870-71,  to  the  Henry  Sidgwick,  an  important  contribution  to 
Downfall  of  the  Empire,  transkted  from  the  moral  philosophy;  "  The  Origin  of  Creation; 
German  Official  Account  at  the  Topographical  or.  The  Science  of  Matter  and  Force,"  by  T. 
and  Statistical  Department  of  the  War  Office,"  R.  Eraser,  M.  D.,  and  Andrew  Dewar;  "Tbe 
by  Captain  F.  C.  H.  Clarke,  R.  A.  <the  au-  Histology  and  Histo-chemistry  of  Man,"  trans- 
thorized  translation).    Of  this  the  first  volume  lated  from  the  German  of  Heinrich  Frey,  by 
has    appeared,  comprising  the   narrative  of  A.  E.  J.  Barker ;  "  Economic  ecology,*"  by 
events  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  the  David  Page ;  "The  Logic  of  Style,"  by  ^^il* 
battle  of  Gravelotte.  liam  Benton ;  "  The  History  of  Music  (Art  and 
To  these  should  be  added  several  biogra*  Science^  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Fall 
phies  that  have  an  historical  value  and  interest,  of  the  Roman  Empire ; "  and  a  work  of  science 
Such  are  "  The  Life  of  Spencer  Perceval,"  by  made  easy  and  nleasant — "  Tales  on  Political 
Spencer    Walpole ;    "  Memoirs  of  his   Own  Economy,"  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Fawcett. 
Time,"  by  Henry  Cockbum ;  "  Reminiscences       Of  Religious  and  Theological  Books  there 
of  Forty-three  Years'  Service  in  India,"  by  was  comparatively  a  large  number  publisbed, 
Lieutenant-Generid  Sir  George  Lawrence,  ed-  though  not  as  large  as  usual.    The  most  decided 
ited  by  W.  Edwards ;  and  "  Life  and  Times  of  sensation  was  made  by  the  anonymous  work 
Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia,"  by  E.  IL  Hudson.  "Supernatural  Religion."    A  volume,  the  oBe- 
Other  biographies  that  may  be  mentioned  are,  fulness  of  which  is  disproportionate  to  its  very 
the  "  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,"  the  modest  dimensions,  also  anonymous,  is  entitled 
eminent   missionary,  by  his  Son;    "Drum<^  "Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology.'] 
mond  of  Hawthomden,"  by  David  Masson,  a  There  have  appeared, also,  "The  Teaching ot" 
study  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  the  Church  during  the  First  Three  Centuries 
tury,  worthy  of  the  author^s  painstaking  re-  in  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Priesthood 
search;    "Mary  and    Charles   Lamb:    their  and  Sacrifice,"  by  the   Rev.  C.  B.  Drake; 


by  A.  L.  LeBreton,  published  almost  amultar  Gospels,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould;  "The 

neously  with  the  appearance  in  Boston  of  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 

"Life,"  by  Mrs.  Ellis;  "Autobiography  and  Crawford;  and  "Hopes of  the  Human  Race, 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,"  formerly  Ann  Tay-  Here  and  Hereafter,"  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

lor,  author  with  Jane  Taylor  of  "Poems  for  The  best  books  in  this  department  of  writing 

Infant  Minds,"  and  other  well-known  produo-  appear  almost  simultaneously  in  this  country 
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end  in  England,  and  hare  been  spoken  of  in  "  History  of  Booksellers,"  bj  Henry  Oarwen ; 

soother  connection.  and  the  ^*  Speeches  of  the  Late  Lord  Ljtton." 

Of  the  abnndant  literature  of  Geography^  In  the  nomber  of  books  published  there  was 

Trarol,  and  Exploration,  the  one  work  or  a  falUng  off  as  compared  with  the  year  187S,  a 

world-wide  interest  was  "  The  Last  Journals  decline  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 

of  David    Livingstone."     Baron    Htlbner's  cost  of  production.    The  whole  number  of  new 

"Ramble  round  the  World,"   translated  by  books  was  8,861,  classified  as  —  theological, 

Lsdf  Herbert,  has  amused  three-quarters  of  478;   educational,  classical,  and  philological, 

the  globe.  Besides  these,  we  have  noted  "Fair  801 ;  jurenile,  207 ;  novels,  516 ;  law,  71 ;  poll- 

Losit&nia,"  by  Lady  Jackson ;  "  Spain  and  the  tics  and  trade,  101 ;  arts,  science,  and  illus- 

Spaniards,"  by  N.  F.  Thieblin,  **AzamatBa-  trated  works,  421;   travels  and  geography, 

tnk; "  "  Geography  of  Greece,"  by  Rev.  H.  F.  178 ;  history  and  biography,  265 ;  poetry  and 

Tozer ;  *^  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,"  by  the  drama,  228 ;  year-books  and  serials  in  vol- 

11.  H.  Bellew ;  **  Meeting  the  Sun ;  a  Journey  umes,  248 ;  medicine,  95 ;  belles-lettres,  essays, 

allroand  the  World,"  by  W.  Simpson;  "The  etc.,  160;  miscellaneous,  including  pamphlets. 

Straits  of  Malacca,  Indo-China,  and  Ohina,"  98.    The  falling  off  in  production   is  most 

br  J.  Thomson ;  and  *'  Illustrations  of  Ohina  marked  in  tiheology,  but  there  is  a  nearly  pro- 

and  its  People :  a  Series  of  200  Photographs,  portional  increase  in  sdenoe  and  belles-lettres. 

with  Letter-press  Descriptions,"  by  the  same ;  LIVEBPOOL  DOOE  EXTENSIONS.    Al- 

"Dars  near  Rome,"  by  A.  J.  0.  Bare ;  "  Two  ready  much  progress  has  been  made  in  carry- 

Yetfa  in  Peru,"  by  T.  J.  Hutchinson;  and  ing  out  the  great  scheme  of  dock  extension 

''The  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,"  by  F.  in  Liverpool,  projected  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Lister, 

Sellen.                         ^  the  dock-engineer.     The  new  docks  begun 

Of  works  on  Art,  it  is  a  coincidence  worthy  are  those  to  be  devoted  to  the  accommodation 
of  note  that  almost  at  the  same  time  that  an  of  the  steam-trade.  They  are  to  be  made  in 
American  translation  of  Lessing^s  '^  Laocoon  "  the  space  reclaimed  from  the  foreshore  of  the 
V'iA  announced  it  was  met  by  the  announce^  Mersey,  between  the  north  quay  of  the  Canada 
meot  of  a  translation  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore.  Basin  and  the  Seaforth  shore.  The  area  of 
'Oar  Sketching  Club,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  St.  this  space  is  about  1,865,000  square  yards,  the 
John  Tyrwhitt,  has  been  laid  in  installments  length  being  about  6,200  feet,  and  the  breadth 
before  tha  readers  of  an  American  magazine.  2,000  feet.  At  the  front  of  this  tract  of  land, 
He  is  also  the  aathor  of  the  *^  Art-Teaching  of  and  parallel  with  the  river,  a  wall  of  enormous 
the  Primitive  Ohurch ;  "  Mr.  S.  Redgrave's  strength  has  been  built,  faced  with  granite. 
''  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School ;  "  At  the  back  will  be  formed  a  roadway  or  prom- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Atkinson^s  **  Art  Tour  to  the  North-  enade,  which  may  become  one  of  the  attrac- 
em  Capitals  of  Europe,"  and  '^  Historic  and  tions  of  the  town,  and  will  certainly  be  of  ad- 
M:)nam6ntal  Rome,"  by  C.  J.  Hemans,  are  no«  vantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
tic8d;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  finds  leisure  from  his  neighborhood,  which  is  thickly  populated.  A 
libors  in  political  and  social  economy  to  utter  large  portion  o(  the  area  thus  inclosed  is  now 
a  Toice  now  and  then  upon  his  specialty.  If  being  filled  up ;  and,  to  prevent  the  encroach - 
iilQ3trated  works  were  to  be  added,  most  of  ment  of  the  sea,  a  wall  has  been  built  from 
t-ie  Tolames  of  travels  would  claim  a  place  also  Primrose  Bridge  down  to  the  river- wall,  a  Ad- 
here, and  a  large  number  besides,  that  have  not  tance  of  nearly  2,200  feet  The  foundations 
been  referred  to.  have  been  laid  at  the  extreme  westerly  point 

Fiction  constitutes  a  large  share  of  the  liter-  of  this  wall,  where  it  joins  the  river  frontage, 

trr  product  of  England,  but  we  find  none  for  a  strong  battery,  to  be  constructed  by  the 

vonhy  of  particular  notice  in  addition  to  the  Government  for  the  defense  of  the  port. 

list  of  authors  already  given,  whose  works  en-  The  aim  of  the  engineer  has  been  to  retain 

jof  an  American  circulation.  nndistarbed,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existing  ar- 

Among  miscellaneous  works  should  be  men-  rangemonts  and  appropriation  of  the  adjoining 

^aed  *'  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,"  translated  docks,  while  providing  for  largely-increased 

from  the  German  of  Dr.  Elze,  by  Dora  Schmidt ;  dock  and  died  accommodation  for  steamers  of 

^'ThsWorksof  Thomas  Love  Peacock,"  edited  unusually  large  size.    The  width  of  the  en- 

i'7  Lord  Houghton;  "Hores  Hellenicss,"  by  trance  to  the  Canada  Basin  from  the  river  is 

^of.  J.  S.  Blflckie ;  "  Hours  in  a  Library,"  by  accordingly  to  be  increased  from  250  feet  to 

U^lie  Stephen ;  ''  Facts  v$.  Fiction :  The  Hab-  400  feet.    The  area  of  the  basin  will  be  en- 

iu  and  Treatment  of  Animals,"  by  the  Hon.  larged  from  seven  acres  to  eleven  acres,  and 

Orantley  F.  Berkeley ;  '*  Essays,"  by  Richard  form  one  of  the  principal  entrances  of  the  new 

Gongreve,  the  representative  of  Comptism  in  docks.     There  will  be  other  very  wide  en- 

Sogiand ;  **  Scottish  Rivers,"  by  the  late  Sir  trances  in  the  new  north  dock-wall.    The  basin 

Tnomas  Dick  Lander,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  is  to  be  excavated  to  a  great  depth,  and  the 

h)m  Brown;  *^ Rooks  ahead,"  by  W.  Rath-  sill  will  be  laid  much  deeper  than  any  thing 

bone  Gregg;  **  On  Compromise,"  by  JohnMor-  hitherto  constructed  on  the  Liverpool  side  of 

ky;  "The  Three  Devils,"  bv  David  Masson;  the  Mersey;  thus  giving  a  depth  of  water  at 

''Toilers  and  Spinsters,"  by  Miss  Thackeray;  the  highest  state  of  the  lowest  tides  daring  the 

''  A  Book  about  the  Table,"  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson;  year  sufficient  for  the  entrance  of  the  largest 
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Bteamers  into  the  new  docks,  and  obviating  pies  and  definite  purpo$e8;  a  party  of  grand  achiere- 

the  necessity  for  their  being  loaded  and  un-  ments  and  aglonoashiitory:  a  party  of  internal  im- 

loaded  in  the  river.    In  connection  with  thta  §rp;r°.JrdT4e^nr:;?ytrr;^'u5.^ 

Uanada  liasin  there  will  be  a  half-tide  dock,  and  equal  righte ;  that  it  i«»  a  party  capable  of  pnriiy 

covering  an  area  of  twenty  acres,  and  having  ingita  own  organization  at  well  as  of  devisiiigrefonn- 

an  aggregate   qnajage  of  8,070  lineal  feet.  *tor7  measurea  for  the  public  good :  therefore,  be  it 

Northward  of  this  will  be  the  system  of  docks  ,„!•  ^!^^*^'  That  its  paat  hiatoiy  entitles  it  to  lu- 

i^4.^^A^A  ¥u«  ♦!.«  «*«««,  ♦««;i^      Tk^  «,«;,»  ^^^  *^"  confidence,  and  wo  again  reiterate  onr  faith  in 

intended  for  the  steam-trade.     The  main  por-  .nd  pledge  ourielvea  to  ^e  support  of  the  prinei- 

tion  of  the  dock,  which  will  extend  m  a  north-  pies  enunoiatod  in  its  national  platform,  adopted  at 

erly  direction,  parallel  with  the  river,  will  be  Philadelphia. 

1,600  feet  long,  by  600  feet  wide,  having  three  K'^^i  ^^  eordiaUy  indorw  the  liberal,  enl^ht- 

branches    extending   eastward,  of  the  total  fped.  and  just  policy  of  President  Grant  and  the  p*. 

<M««^uv      v^vvu«^u0    v«^wvT«M^,   v»    vu«   vvww  tiousl  Admuiistration,  both  lu  doHiestic  sttd  forciffD 

length  of  1,400  feet  and  a  width  of  800  feet,  ^^.^^  -«'""****«"'«"""»  "^»*  ^"  uwu*c»wv  «iu  loragn 

The  total  area  of  the  system  will  be  48|  acres,  8.  That  our  present  State  government,  in  the  face 
and  the  total  quayage  10,870  lineal  feet.  In  ofunparalleled  difficulties,  has  achieved  substantld 
order  to  expedite  the  overhauling  and  repairs  2^°'Pf'  ^^  ^^  its  patient  and  flm  adherence  to 
^f  oViSr^o  «  ^A«r  c>«>o4-A»i  *»^  i^«.^«II!i:a  A^^i^m  <«.  tue  Hglit  oourso  under  an  organized  system  of  vU.^ 
of  diips  a  new  system  of  hydraulic  docks,  in-  fleatlon  and  miswpresentaUon  at  home^nd  abrond, 
vented  by  Mr.  James  Ularke,  O.  J!i.,  has  beei*  deserves  and  has  the  unqualified  approval  and  sup- 
adopted.  These  docks  are  to  be  600  feet  long,  port  of  a  lai^  mfgoti^  of  the  peop^  of  thii  St&t«, 
and  capable  of  receiving  and  raising  the  largest  of  whom  it  is  the  true  and  lawful  representstiTe. 
steamers.    At  the  northwestern  extremity  of  ,.  *•  Th«t  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  the  reduo. 

*k;a  Ar.^u  4.«.>v  »«-«»^^-  «.;ii  i,«  ^ ^;i   i^- j:-  tion  of  the  expenses  of  the  State  ffoTemment  to  the 

this  dock  two  passages  will  be  formed,  leading  lowest  possibfe  point  consistent  w?th  an  efficient  au- 

into  the  mineral  dock,  which  will  extend  for  ministration.    We  distinctly  announce  this  obliga- 

1,600  feet  in  an  easterly  direction  by  a  width  tion  to  be  binding  upon  us,  and  due  alike  to  the  p^o- 

of  600  feet  toward  the  north.     The  area  of  P*«  o^  *he  State  and  to  their  creditors ;  and  we  spe- 

this  dock  will  be  eighteen  acres,  and  its  gross  ?A^L!fvV^a!n^nn'i^.^^^^^ 

o  nc/v  !•       1  ^    -».      »ri_            •           X.  Of  the  ilea vy  and  unnecessary  expenses  of  the  sssese- 

quayage  8,860  Imeal  feet    The  enmneer  has  ment  and  collection  of  the  revenue, 

also  planned  two  gravmg*docks  on  the  eastern  5.  That  duty  and  sound  policy  alike  constrain  m 

side  of  the  half-tide  basin,  each  900  feet  in  to  nominate  and  support  for  office  none  but  men  of 

length.    Adjoining  these  wiU  be  another  dock  '  known  honesty  and  capacity ;  ^d  Uiat  men  who  aro 

fAi.  i-ATvaU'inr*  Q<if\fi^A*  i/%«i/.  ^rtA  iviA  f^^4-  «,?*!«  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  whose 

T 5?R?ai^^;r^A^  ^^     T ^'  ??  *  ^^^  ^^®*  ^ui  J  woords  are  a  reproach  to  the  party  shaU'not  be  per- 

liUUitiXATiIA.      1  he  liOgislature  assembled  mitted  to  force  themselves  upon  us  in  any  capscitv, 

on  the  6th  of  January,  and  continued  in  ses*  under  any  pretense  whatever, 

sion  until  March.    Among  the  most  important  0*  That  the  misfortunes  of  war,  of  floods,  and  in- 

measures  passed  during  this  period  was  a  gen-  temal  disturbances,  wid  previous  maladmini«tr*tioD, 

^foi  i.»  ^.^<i^»:K;»»  J^..i..i.;^«  f^^  *  «^^fl.»  »o  eenoualy  impaired  the  resources  of  the  State  m 

eral  law  prescribing  reguhitions  for  a  registra-  j^  render  absolutely  necessary  the  passage  by  the 

tion  of  voters  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  last  Legiakture  of  the  law  known  as  the  fundic^ 

Kegistrar,  a  supervisor  for  each  parish,  and  an  biil^  which  we  approve  as  representlnff  the  utmost 

assistant  supervisor  for  each  of  the  wards  in  *hnits  of  our  ability  to  pay,  and  more  than  the  Tiloe 

the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  appointment  of  ^f^'J^^  ^V  ^\^  State  for  tte  indebtedness  now  ont- 

♦i,^.«  jr«i^:«i-  v^:-.    *"^7  *\*  .  »|*jrv«*«*M^«w  V*  atanding :  and  we  also  declare  our  unqualified  ap- 

these  officials  being  vested  m  the  Governor,  proval  o^  the  proposed  constitutional  inendments 

l*ive  constitutional  amendments,  reoonomended  limiting  the  State  debt  to  $15,000,000  and  taiaiion 

by  Governor  Kellogg  were  approved  and  or-  to  twelve  and  a  half  mills  (except  for  school  pur* 

dered  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  No-  Poses),  and  applying  the  revenues  of  ^ch  year  to  the 

vember  election    These  proviWf or  iBdorslng  ^ratat itap'^rhli^'.^^'S-ection  n>n.t  U 

the  funding  bill  and  the  oonsoudated  bonds  a  fair,  peaceable,  and  free  election,  at  which  every 

issued  thereunder ;  reducing  and  limiting  the  legal  and  qualifled  elector  shall  have  the  opportQ- 

State  debt  to  $16,000,000,  and  limiting  taxa-  nity  to  cast  his  ballot  for  such  candidates  as  he  pre- 

tion;    devoting  the  annual  revenues  of  the  fe"  without  intimidation  and  without  illegal  con- 

A*^^*!  4-^  *k*  ^.^^^.^^  ^p  *\.^  --. ^—   -«j  tnvances  to  deprive  him  of  his  vote ;  and  every  legal 

State  to  the  expenses  of  the  same  year,  and  ^^^^  ^^^  must  be  counted  and  credited  as  pblltd; 

prohibiting  the  issue  of  warrants  m  excess  of  and  to  this  end  such  a  selection  of  officers  to  ukc 

the  revenue ;  limiting  the  debt  of  the  city  of  charffe  of  regiAtration  and  election  ahould  be  made 

New  Orleans,  and  prohibiting  its  further  in-  ■*  ''^dl  satisty  citiaens  of  all  parties  that  the  Kepub- 

orease;   and  changing  the  day  for  the  State  fc^eKL^?f!ir^Zctbn  ^""^"^  *"'  ^'''''  *""•"' 

election  to  that  on  which  the  presidential  eleo-  s.T'hat  we  condemn  the  spirit  of  violence  mani- 

tion  is  held.  fested  in  certain  localities  bythe  Bemocrstio  psrtr, 

The  State  Ck>nvention  of  the  Republican  as  being  in  violation  ofpublio  peace  and  good  order, 

party  assembled  in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  and  destructive  of  the  good  name  and  best  interests 

of  An^rt,  «.d  oontinn^  5n««ion  fo«  day..  l?a:lr^fr^irSSg%^fiifn?n°'4^^^^^^^^ 

After  tne  nomination  of  Antome  Dubudet  for  9.  That  we  invoke  the  assistance  of  Congress  tow- 

the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  the  following  ord  the  early  completion  of  Uioae  national  workn,  the 

resolutions  were  adopted :  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal  and  the  system  of  levees  for 

the  redemption  and  protection  of  the  alluvial  lai:ai 

The  Kepublican  party  of  Louisiana,  assembled  in  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

convention,  in  the  city  ofNew  Orleans,  on  the  5th  day  10.  That  we  declare  our  belief  that  notliin^  Ipt 

of  August,  1874,  assumes  and  declares  that  the  Na-  disaster  can  result  from  a  conflict  of  the  two  rac£«  ia 

tional  jEtepubliean  party  la  a  party  of  positive  prinei-  this  State,  and  we  discountenance  and  condemn  all 
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eforts  to  foment  Buch  a  oonfliot.  being  Batiefied  that 
the  true  intezvBtB  of  both  raoes  lie  in  a  joBt  and  bar* 
DoniooB  adjustment  of  the  relatione  of  raee,  labor, 
ud  capital,  and  the  united  effcMts  of  all  good  men 
t>i  promote  the  common  intereat,  and  we  believe 
thit  with  Booh  peace  and  harmony,  and  Buch  united 
efiorts,  the  rBt&m  of  a  high  degree  ofproaperity  to 
Looisiina  will  not  be  long  delaved. 

U.  That  we  approve  and  inaorse  the  civil-righta 
bill  now  pending  before  ConffreeB. 

li.  That  we  aympathise  with  the  patriotic  men  in 
Caba  who  flght  for  liberty,  and  that  we  urge  upon 
the  natioiial  Gonffreaa  the  early  recognition  of  the 
iodependence  of  Gnba,  and  hereby  inatmot  our  fiep- 
K«enutivee  in  ConmBB  to  nee  their  beet  efforta  and 
iudaenoe  to  this  end. 

Early  in  July  the  Democratio  State  Central 
Committee  published  a  oall  for  a  State  Conven- 
tion, to  assemble  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  24th 
.  of  Angnst,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  Congress,  the  Legislature,  and  State 
Treasurer.  The  selection  of  New  Orleans  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  convention  was  un- 
favorably received  by  the  Democracy  of  the 
chantry  parishes.  This  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was  speciallj  strong  in  Northern  Louisiana, 
where  severid  papers  and  many  prominent 
m«o  united  in  a  call  for  a  convention  to  be 
held  oat  of  New  Orleans.    In  consequence  of 


this  opposition,  the  State  Central  Committco 
changed  the  place  of  meeting  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Baton  Rouge.  The  convention,  there- 
I'^re,  assembled  in  Baton  Rouge  on  the  24th 
of  Angust,  and  nominated  John  C.  Moncure, 
of  Caddo,  for  Treasurer,  and  the  following 
persons  for  Congress:  First  district,  Randall 
Gibson;  second,  £.  John  Ellis;  third,  J.  H. 
Breanx;  fourth,  W.  M.  Levy;  fifth,  B.  F. 
Spencer;  sixth,  Joseph M.  Moore.  The  follow- 
'^  platform  was  then  unanimously  adopted : 

We,  the  white  people  of  IroaiBiana,  embraoinff  the 
Democtmtic  party,  the  ConBervative  party,  the  White 
^*«  party,  the  Liberal  partv.  the  Beform  partv, 
&nd  ill  others  opposed  to  tne  Kellogg  UBurpation,  do 
wlemnly  resolve  and  declare : 

1.  That  the  government  now  existing  in  LoniBiana 
^^ri^nated  in  and  has  been  midntalned  by  force  and 
fraud  in  oppoaition  to  the  will  of  a  large  midority  of 
^1)«  voters  of  the  State,  In  opposition  to  tne  prin- 
f-T^n  of  the  ConBtitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  violation  of  evety  principle  of  jnatioe  and  liberty. 


2.  That  the  dominant  faction  of  the  Badical  party 
in  this  State  has,  by  false  and  fraudulent  represen- 
tation, inflamed  the  passionB  and  prejudices  of  the 
negroes  as  a  race  agamst  the  whites,  and  has  there- 
by made  it  neoesaary  for  the  white  people  to  unite 
and  act  together  in  Belf-defense  end  tor  the  preaer* 
vation  of  white  civilization. 

8.  That  the  rights  of  all  men  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  land  must  be  respected  and 
preserved  inviolate,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition,  out  we  deny  that  Congress  can 
oonstitntionally  enact  laws  to  force  the  two  races 
into  social  union  or  equality. 

4.  That  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  have  no  de- 
sire to  deprive  the  colored  people  of  any^  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled ;  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  reforms  imperatively  demanded  can  be  eft'ected 
only  by  selecting  to  office  white  men  of  known  capa- 
city and  integrity,  and  we  believe  that  large  num- 
bers of  colored  persons  will  vote  with  us  to  secure  a 
government  which  must  be  benefloiol  alike  to  both 
races. 

6.  That  we  disclaim  earnestly  any  intention  of 
canning  or  attempting  to  carry  the  approaching 
election  by  violence,  and  that  charges  to  this  effect, 
emanating  fVom  our  Radical  enemies,  are  without 
foundation,  and  are  falsel^r  made  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  tne  aid  of  the  military  force  of  the  United 
StatcB,  in  order  to  overawe  the  people  and  perpetu- 
ate the  existing  usurpntion  and  subvert  the  true 
principles  of  government. 

6.  That  W.  P.  Kellogg  is  a  mere  usurper,  and  we 
denounce  him  as  such ;  that  his  ffovemment  is  arbi- 
traiy,  unjust,  and  oppressive,  and  that  it  can  main- 
tain itself  only  through  Federal  interference. 

7.  That  the  election  and  regiatration  laws,  under 
which  this  election  is  being  conducted,  were  intend- 
ed to  perpetuate  the  usurpation  by  depriving  the 
people,  ond  especiallv  our  naturalised  citizens,  of  an 
opportunity  to  vote,  but  we  announce  distinctly  that 
it  18  the  determination  of  the  people  to  have  a  free 
and  fair  election,  and  to  see  that  the  reault  is  not 
changed  by  fraud  or  vioJenco. 

8.  That  we  extend  to  all  of  our  race,  in  every 
clime,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  a  cordial  iii- 
vitotion  to  come  end  settle  among  ua  and  unite  their 
destinies  with  ouri^. 

9.  That  while  we  are  in  favor  of  meeting  punc- 
tually the  payment  of  the  legitimate  debt  of  Louisi- 
ana, we  are  immovably  opposed  to  the  recognition 
of  the  dishonest  and  tVauaulcnt  obligations  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  we  pledge  ourBelves 
to  make  a  searching  investigation  in  the  matter. 

10.  We  advise  our  people  to  vote  against  the 
emendments  to  the  constitution  proposed  by  the 
usurpinff  Legislature,  and  pledge  ourselves,  on  the 
restoranon  of  the  government  to  honest  hands,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  all  honest  indebtedness 
of  the  State. 

Near  the  close  of  August  great  excitement 
was  caused  throughout  the  State  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Coushatta  tragedy.  This 
was  an  affair  near  the  town  of  Coushatta,  in 
Red  River  Parish,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest 
and  deliberate  shooting  of  six  Republican  of- 
ficials ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  al- 
leged outrage,  the  reports  were  so  conflicting 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  upon  the 
facts  with  accuracy.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
alleged  to  have  been  a  merciless  war  waged 
by  the  whites  upon  the  blacks,  while  other 
reports  attribute  the  origin  of  the  difSculty  to 
an  uprising  of  the  blacks.  The  account  given 
by  one  side  was  to  the  effect  th^tt  a  party  of 
citizens  attempted  to  arrest  a  band  of  negroes 
for  having  shot  at  a  white  citizen,  and  were 
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themselves  fired  upon  by  the  negroes,  one  of  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  parUh,  this  beingaheevUy 

their  number  being  killed.     The  next  day  ?*??*'^^^'' 5""Jj/:"  •?°'^'*^  ^^i^ 

««^4.K«,  ^:fl5v.«if-.  ^/.n».<^    ;«  ^\A^u  TT/xrnJi.  tumliig-board.    The  onlvkiiowik  objectioatotbem 

another  difficulty  occurred,  in  which  Homer  was  tSt  they  were  of  Bepublioan  principles.   Frank 

Mitchell,  a  Republican  tax-collector,  and  two  Edgerton,  the  duly  qnatifled  Sheriff  or  the  parish, 

negroes,  were  charged  with  having  fired  upon  in  strict  oomplisnoe  with  the  laws  of  the  State  and 

Joseph  Dixon  and  another  young  man,  the  of  the  Uidted  States,  rommoned  ft^o^i  «wi^ 

former  being  mortally  wounded.     "On  the  fitiseos,  white  and  colored,  to  ssswt, him  in  protect- 

*v/»  **«*    a/«tue>   "****  *^,J    "  ^       "^^         2^**  \^g  the  pansh  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  un- 

foUowmg  day,"  continues  the  account,  "the  doubted  nghts and  duties  from  the  threatened un- 

whites  turned  out  in  force,  capturing  the  white  lawful  violence  of  the  White  League.    His  wmt, 

Radicals,  Twitchell,  Dewees,  Egerton,  Howell,  consisting  of  sixty-five  men,  were  overpowered  by  a 

Willis,  and  Holland,  together  with  six  of  the  •uperior  force  assembled  from  t^e  adjsoent  pari«hts. 

most  prominent  negro  foUowen,.    OnSanday,  £iWi,^JS^JS2i  ^'S^S^?^  ^n^^S^i^iS 

at  their  own  request,  the  six  whites  were  the  explicit  guarantee  that  their  lives  would  be  sptrta 

started  to  Slireveport  under  an  escort  of  seven-  if  the  more  prominent  Bepnblicans  would  agne  to 

teen  men,  and  while  eti  route  were  intercepted  leave  the  parish^  and  those  holding  office  would  re- 

and  shot  by  a  party  not  yet  identified.    The  ^^  ^J®.?  l^^^il^-    '^^««  stipnlaii<«s,  although 

-:^  «««,«^  «,^-5.  -^/  «f  i:kl»f  «r  n^T^a**...^   K^  uulawfttUy  exacted,  were  comphed  with  on  the  part 

SIX  negroes  were  set  at  liberty,  unharmed,  be-  ^f  the  BepubUcan  Jfflcials,  who  were  then  locked  up 

fore  the  escort  left  Ooushatta,"     The  people  inthejaUfortheniffht.    The  following-named  per- 

of  Red  River  Parish  published  an  address  in  sons  were  among  those  who  surrendered  and  r^- 

refereuce  to  this  affair,  in  which,  among  other  signed:  Homer  O.  Twitchell,  planter,  Md  Tax-Col- 

th \ntra  f hatr  aairl  •  Icctor  of  Ked Bivcr  PaTish,  sud  Doputy  United Stat«« 

imngs,  uiey  saiu .  Postmaster  in  charge  of  the  jpost-offlce  at  Coushatta; 

To  the  colored  people  we  have  to  say  that  our  Robert  A.  Dewees,  Supervisor  of  Registration,  Dn 

action  in  the  present  instance  muat  fully  convince  Soto  Parish;  Clark  HolUind,  merchant,  and  Sm^r- 

you  of  the  sincerity  of  our  repeated  declarations  to  visor  of  Registration,  Red  River  Parish ;  W.  T.  How- 

you  that  our  war  w(is  only  against  such  of  you  as  are  ell,  Parish  Attorney  and  United  States  Counielj 

silly  and  vicious  enough  to  combine  with  the  horde  Prank  S.  Edgerton,  Sheriff  of  Bed  River  Parish,  aod 

of  scallawags  and  carpet-baggen  who,  like  vultures,  M.  K  Willis^  merehant,  and  Justice  of  the  peace, 

have  been  preying  upon  our  people  ror  eight  long  On  the  following  morning.  Sunday,  the  80th  of  An- 

years.  and  whose  voracity  seems  to  be  insatiable,  gust,  these  persons  were  bound  together,  two  and 

To  all  such  we  give  fair  warning.  two.  and  conducted  by  an  armed  ^^uaxd  to  tue  McFar- 

To  those  who  want  peace  and  the  redemption  of  land  plantation,  just  over  the  pansh  line  of  the  Bed 

Louisiana  we  guarantee  ample  protection  in  the  full  River,  within  the  boundaries  of  Bossier  Parish,  about 

and  free  ezereise  of  all  their  civil  and  political  rights  forty  miles  east  of  the  Texas  line.    There  thevvere 

under  the  law,  and  we  earnestly  request  you  to  go  sdt  upon  and  deliberately  murdered  in  cold  olood. 

peaceably  and  quietly  to  work.  On  the  night  preceding  the  murder,  a  body  of  forty 

Some  of  tlio  oad  white  men  who  have  been  for  membera  of  the  White  League  or  Caddo  Parish, 

years  inculcating  vicious  ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  mounted  and  armed,  left  the  city  of  Shreveport,  and 

colored  people  of  Red  River,  and  arraying  them  were  seen  riding  in  the  direction  of  the  place  where 

against  tne  true  interests  of  the  country,  the  white  the  murder  was  subsequently  committed.    Their 

people,  and  their  own,  were  arrested  for  their  com-  bodies  were  buried  where  they  fell,  without  inquest 

plicity  in  a  oold- blooded,  murderous  assassination  or  any  formality  whatever, 
upon  our  estimable  fellow-citisen  Joseph  B.  Dixon.  WILLIAM  P.  KELLOGG,  Govem^r. 

They  have  tendered  their  resignations,  and  left  this         mv^  »^«^»fa  «r  n„,«i/x«/^*.<.  /vn«^»^.  ;«  !/%«;-; 
morning,  at  their  own  earnest  prayer  and  request.        The  reports  of  numerous  entries  in  Loaw- 

under  a  guard  of  our  best  citizens,  selected  bj  them-  Ana,  Alabama,  ooutn  Uarouna,  and  other  Doutn- 

selves,  to  depart  from  the  State,  promising  never  to  em  States,  having  reached  Washington,  led  to 

^turn.  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  President 

The  opposing  account  of  this  tragedy  was  *<>  take  measures  for  their  suppression.    For 

materially  different.     It  is  in  the  following  ^^^  purpose  the  following  instraotions  were 

statement,  published  on  the  8d  of  September,  iwued  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 
by  Governor  Kellogg,  after  offering  a  reward  Loiro  Branch,  N.  J.,  StpUnAer^  1874. 

of  $5,000  for  tha  capture  of  each  person  im-  ^O-^iural  W.  W.  Belknaf,  ^^trs^aiy  o/ fTw-;    . 
«is««*«/i  i«  f  hz»  nffai*. .  The  recent  atrocities  m  the  South,  parUcularly  la 

plicated  m  the  affair :  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  South  CaroliSrshow  adii- 

To  ihs  Public :  Having  folt  it  my  duty  to  issue  my  regard  for  law,  civil  riehts,  and  personal  protecelos, 

proolainntion  offering  a  larfe  reward  for  the  anpre-  that  ought  not  to  be  tolersited  in  any  civilized  ffov- 

nension  and  conviction  of  tne  murderers  in  the  Cou-  ernmont.    It  looks  as  if,  unless  speedily  cheoKed, 

shatta  outrage,  and  to  the  end  that  the  law-abiding  matters  must  become  worse,  until  liib  and  protien7 

oitixens  of  the  State  may  fully  comprehend  the  mag-  there  will  receive  no  protection  from  the  local  au- 

nitude  of  the  crime  committed,  and  be  induced  to  thorities  until  such  authorities  become  powerieM. 

render  more  active  assistance  to  the  officers  of  the  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Oor- 

liw,  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  the  following  state-  emment  to  give  aid  for  the  protection  ot  life  and 

ments.    Those  facts  are  gathered  from  reliable  infor-  civil  rights  legally  authoricea.    To  this  end  I  wish 

mation  received  at  the  Executive  Department :  yon  would  consult  with  the  Attorney-General,  who  is 

On  or  about  the  28th  day  of  Aoflrust,  1874,  a  body  well  informed  as  to  the  outrages  already  committed 

of  persons  beloniring  to  a  semi-military  organization  and  the  localities  where  the  greotest  danger  lies,  aod 

known  as  the  *^  White  League  of  Louisiana,"  ossein-  so  order  troops  as  to  be  available  in  case  of  neoes- 

bled  ill  the  town  of  Ooushatta,  parish  of  Bed  Bi  ver,  sit  v.    All  proceedings  for  the  protection  of  the  South 

in  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling,  by  force  will  bo  under  the  Law  Department  of  Gk>venimeD:, 

of  arms,  the  State  officers  of  that  parish  to  resign  and  will  l>e  directed  by  the  Attomey-Oenersl  in  ae* 

their  positions.    These  officers  were  men  of  good  oordanoewith  the  provisions  of  the  enforcement  acu 

character,  mo»t  of  them  largely  interested  in  planting  No  instructions  need  therefore  be  given  the  troops 

and  mercantile  pursuits.    They  held  their  positions  ordered  in  the  Southern  States,  except  as  they  mar 

with  the  full  consent  of  an  admittedly  large  majority  be  transmitted  from  time  to  time  on  advice  fh>m  the 
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Ittornej-General,  or  as  cirenmBtaDces  may  deter-        Beaohidy  That  in  our  opinion  the  onlv  effect  of 

mine  bereaAier.  U.  S.  GHAMT.  this  action  of  the  Administration  should  be  to  unite 

After  a  consultation  between ,1iho  Secretary  J^e^cit?i^n"to^d™?^^ld^^^^ 

of  War  and  the  Attomey-Ueneral  of  the  Umted  the  public  interest,  and  to  contribute  more  freely  by 

States,  the  following  instractions,  with  the  ap-  every  means  in  his  power  to  the  success  of  our 

proval  of  the  President  were  addressed  to  the  cause— assured  that  with  a  clear  majority,  union, 

rarious  United  States  Marshals  and  Attorneys  X^^^r^  "'"^  <iom^g^,  must  secure  a  victory  in  No- 

in  Louisiana :  Besoked,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee 

Dkpamiceht  of  Jostioe.       i  the  people  should  refrain  fh)m  all  acts  of  violence, 

WAaHD(GTON,  Stptmber  8, 1874. )  ftnd  should  address  themselves  with  energy  to  the 

Sib:  Outnges  of  various  descriptions,  and  in  some  work  of  organization,  with  the  view  of  securing  a 

oaMB  atrocious  murders,  having  been  committed  in  free  and  impartial  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 

year  district  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  sometimes  in  at  the  approaching  election. 

diSjpiise^  and  with  a  view,  it  ia  believed,  of  overaw-        JteKhedj  That  m  the  opinion  of  this  committee 

\nf(  and  mtimidAting  peaceable  and  law-abiding  cit-  the  blood  of  every  man  who  has  been  killed  in  this 

aaa  and  depriving  them  of  righU  guaranteed  to  State  in  consequence  of  political  strife  within  the 

tb«ffl  by  the  Constitution  and  lawa  of  the  United  past  two  years  lies  properly  at  the  door  of  William 

butes,  your  attention  ia  directed  to  an  act  of  Con-  Pitt  Kellogg,  who  holds  and  exercises  the  highest 

gnss  iMssed  April  9. 1866,  entitled  "  An  act  to  pro-  office  in  the  State,  in  open  defiance  of  law  and  jus- 

ket  all  persona  in  the  United  States  in  tlieir  civil  tice,  and  the  opinion  oi  the  civilized  world. 
rights,  and  to  famish  means  for  their  vindication : "  S.  H.  MABB,  Chairman, 

tfid  to  another  passed  April  20, 1871,  entitled  ^'  An 

act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend-        On  Mondav,  the  14th  of  September,  a  mass- 

inent  w  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  for  meeting  of  persons,  variously  estimated  at  from 

:o^lle§^S^:i;  to^^nf^r^h?^^^^^^  ^li^^ti  2/)00  t.>  5,0^00  in  n}mber,  was  held  at  the  Clay 

vote  in  the  severml  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  other  Statne  in  Canal  Street,  JNew  Orleans.^  This 

prnpoaes,'' which  with  their  amendments  make  these  meeting  was  in  response  to  a  call  prerionsly 

deeds  of  vxolenoe  and  blood  offensea  within  the  juris-  made,  and  its  chief  objects  seem  to  naye  been 


to  detect,  expose,  arrest,  and  punish  the  perpetrators  shipped  to  parties  in  Kew  Orleans,  and  also 

of  these  crimes,  and  to  that  end  you  are  to  spare  no  to  demand  the  immediate  abdication  of  Gov- 

effort  or  necessary  expense.    Troops  of  the  United  emor  Kellogg  and  the  State  officers  under 

JSSS  iL'^o^r  duVrict  fo^^^  ^^°^-    The  meeting  was  called  to  order  about 

S  needfi  aid  in  discharge  oYySur  offl<Sal  dStles.  «l«ven  o'clock  A.  M.,  and,  after  several  spirited 

Yon  understand,  of  course,  that  no  interference  speeches  had  been  made,  the  followmg  rcso- 

vbatever  is  hereby  intended  with  any  political^  or  lutiODS  were  adopted : 


r    V-*i  I ""  J  "^"«  •"»*  J'"^"«K«»i'"  "*"«"  •"jy  over  his  opponent,  WilHam  P.  Kellogg ;  and  D.  B. 

irieiitiued  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  citi-  -rJ     ***»  ^t-fv.**.—*,      u«<«.u  *        *~  p*  *  ""~  71  -^X 

JLr^TtiH  ri^7lAS*I*Lnfvu^^  ;«-f i.,r*;««.  -«i  Veim  Lieutenant-Governor  by  a  mwonty  of  16,000 

laa  of  the  Umted  States.    Those  matructions  are  ^   opponent,  C.  C.  Antome ;  and 

^^J^^S%^i^J^*w!^^'  ""^  "^^^^  ^^^^  TfK  By  friud  aid  violence  those  defeated 

oonemienoe  of  ^^^^^^^"'  seised  the  Executive  chair,  and  from  tune  to  time, 

GEOBGE  W.  w'iLLliMS,  /tlomey-Gencral.  t^Vf^oftl^^^^'o^TfT^^^^ 

TLi»  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov-  «te  of  fi*  United  States  appointed  to  investigate  tlie 

ermnent  led  to  the  pnblication  of  the  follow-  ^''}!lSL^Tt^J!^J^^i^\T^J^Zl  S?\*^S!Si 

•  „        I  ^         ,     ..^  ,^         ...        ra         A  of  .the  State  IS  a  usurpation,  the  result  of  a  violent 

ffig  resolutions  by  the  Committee  of  Seventy :  abuse  of  judicial  funcdons  and  sustained  by  force, 


Sooica  CoiciamB  or  Sxvximr, )         W.  P.  Kellogg  has  continued  himself  in  power  to 

SqfUmber  8, 1874.      )         the  gross  wrong  and  outra^^e  of  the  people  of  the 

In  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Gov-    State  of  Louisiana,  and  to  tiie  imminent  danger  of 


eminent  in  relation  to  the  Southern  States,  and  con-  republican  institutions  throughout  the  countiy ;  and 

nderiag  the  bearing  of  that  action  upon  the  State  of  Whereat^  With  a  view  to  controlling  and  dfeter- 

Lonisiaoa.  be  it  mining  the  results  of  the  approaching  election  to  bo 

Booked,  That  in  our  judgment,  this  action  is  the  held  in  Louisiana  in  November  next  he  has,  under 

desalt  of  an  entire 'misunderstanding  of  the  real  sit-  an  act  known  as  the  registration  act,  and  passed  for 

lutlon  of  aiSdrs  in  this  State,  and,  we  fear,  will  tend  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  popular  will,  secured 

to  protnct  the  unhappy  conation  of  things  out  of  to  himself  and  his  party  the  power  of  denying  regi»- 

Tbtdi  the  evils  sought  to  be  remedied  have  arisen.  tration  to  honOfJide  citizens  whose  applications  he- 

BmoiUedy  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  true  cause  of  fore  the  courts  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  assist- 

the  trouble  in  Louisiana  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  ant  supervisors  to  enroll  and  register  them  has  been 

thtt  the  people  have  no  confidence  \n.  the  present  refusea,  the  registration  law  indeed  punishing  courts 

Bimping  GoTemment,  which  does  not  command  if  they  dare  to  take  cognizance  of  such  appeals ;  and 

their  obedience,  and  which  fails  to  give  protection,  Whermt.  by  false  and  infamous  misrepresentations 

beesQse  it  is  not  founded  upon  "the  consent  of  the  of  the  feelings^  and  motives  of  our  people^  lie  has 

fOTem«d.*'  received  pron^ise  of  aid  from  the  Federal  Armv, 

RmiUid^  That  in  oor  opinion  the  immediate  res-  placed  at  the  order  of  the  Attomey-Goneral  of  the 

torstion  oi  the  State  government  to  the  hands  of  its  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  calls  of  the  United 

^ally-elected  offioers,  from  which  it  waa  wrested  States  Marshals,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  our 

bj  Federal  power,  is  the  true  remedy,  and  would  State,  and  controlling  the  election ;  and 

^aickiy  compose  aU  our  difficulties,  and  restore  peace  Whereasy  In  the  language  of  the  call  for  the  meet- 

iad  g&9d  oraer.  ing,  "  one  by  one  our  dearest  rights  have  been 
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trampled  upon,  and  at  last,  in  tbo  supreme  height  of  Whereupon  General  Dibble,  on  the  part  of 

its  insolence,  tjiis  mockery  of  a  repablicaji  govern-  the  Governor,  repHed  that  "  whUe  there  mav 

ment  has  dared  even  to  deny  that  the  right  so  sol-  v«  «^  ^^,,,   i  '    ^fT  _^  n^^^i  c*-^^*  au          ' 

emnly  guaranteed  by  the  vSir  Constitution  of  the  ^^  no  anned  men  on  Canal  Street  there  are 

United  States,  whicli,  in  Article  II.  of  the  amend-  armed  bodies  witnm  a  short  distance,  assein- 

ments,  declares  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  bled  on  the  same  caU  as  your  mass-meeting/^ 

and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infrmged  upon:  be  it  The  result  of  this  interview  was  reported  to 

Besolved/Ihiit  we  realllrm  solemnly  the  resolu-  ^he  Canal  Street  meeting,  which  at  once  re- 

tions  adopted  by  the  white  people  ot  Louisiana,  m  _.   jT^  ►^wcww  *«wwui5,  y"^^'\      .V"  ,-  V 

convention  assembled,  at  Baton  Kouge,  on  the  84th  forted  to  an  appeal  to  arms  to  drive  the  Kel. 

of  August,  1874,  that  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  logg  government  from  power. 

have  no  desire  to  deprive  the  ooiored  people  of  any  In  the  absence  of  Johin  McEnery,  D.  B.  PeDQ, 

rights  to  which  they  are  entitled ;  that  W.  P.  Kef-  ^ho  had  been  the  nnsuocessftil  candidate  for 

iu'ci;%LTSS=SeS^^^  lieutenant-Governor  on  the  McEnery  ticket 

oppressive,  and  can  only  maintain  itself'  through  "^   lo72,   issued  the  lOJlowmg  proclamation, 

federal  interference ;  that  the  election  and  registra-  claiming  to  be  lieutenant-Govemor  and  Acting 

tion  laws  under  which  this  eleotion  is  bein^  con-  Governor,  and  calling  upon  the  militia  to  arm 

ducted^  were  intended  to  perpetuate  usurpation  by  ^^^  assemble  * 
deprivmg  the  people,  and  especially  our  naturalized 

citizens,  of  an  opportunity  to  register  and  vote,  and  To  ihi  Feoph  (fl/mmana  :  For  two  years  you  luve 

therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  New  Or-  borne  with  patienoe  and  fortitude  a  great  viong. 

leans,  now  in  mass-meeting,  and  of  the  people  of  Through  finud  and  violenoe  the  jgovemment  of  your 

the  State  of  Louisiana^  whose  franchise  has  been  choice  has  been  overthrown  audits  power  usnrocd. 

wrested  from  them  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  all  of  Protest  after  protest,  appeal  after  appeal  to  the  rres- 

whose  rights  and  liberties  have  been  outraged  and  ident  of  the  United  States  and  to  Congress,  bare 

trampled  upon,  we  demand  of  W.  P.  Kellogg  his  failed  to  ^ve  you  the  relief  you  had  a  nght,  under 

immediate  abdication.  the  Constitution,  to  demand.    The  wrong  has  not 

BmUtd^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  immediately  been  repaired.  On  the  oontraiy,  through  tbe  in- 
appointed  by  the  ohairman,  who  shall  be  a  member  atrumentality  of  partisan  judges,  you  are  debarred 
of  the  said  committee,  to  wait  on  Mr.  W.  P.  Kel-  from  all  legal  remedy.  ]3ay  by  day  tazstion  has 
^^$%\  ^^  pi'^Boiit  ^^  bim  these  resolutions,  to  demand  been  inoreasing,  with  coets  and  penalties  amoontlDg 
ot  mm  an  immediate  answer,  and  report  the  result  to  the  confiscation  of  your  property,  your  substance 
of  such  interview  to  this  meeting.  squandered,  your  crecut  ruined,  resulting  in  the  faU- 

T«    «^^/^«;i»^^A   «,uk   ♦!,«.   !««♦  -^«^i„*:^«   -  ^™  *°<1  bankruptcy  of  your  valued  mstitutions. 

In  accordance  with  the  last  resolution,  a  The  right  of  suflWe  is  virtually  taken  from  you  by 

committee  of  five,  with  Mr.   B.  II.  Marr  as  the  enactment  of  skillfuBy-devMed  registration  and 

chairman,  called  at  the  Executive  office  and  re-  election  laws.    The  judicial  branch  of  your  gorern- 

quested  an  interview  with  Governor  Kellogg.  °*®'^*  ^**  ^®®"  stricken  down  by  the  conversion  of 

In  the  absence  of  that  official,  Henry  0.  Dib-  Jt®  ^®«^*^  ^^  oojitte^w  of  the  sheriff  to  the  use  of 

VTU   rv^  *^^  n\     »«Z^-  «!««'   V.  Axou*  J  v.  i/iw  ^^  usurper,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  decrees 

ble,  of  the  Governor's  staflT,  having  received  of  the  courts,  his  deWce  of  the  law  leading  him  to 

the  delegation  and  reported  their  errand  to  use  the  very  force  for  the  arrest  of  the  sheriff,  while 

the    Governor,    returned  with  the   foUowiDg  engaged  in  the  execution  of  a  process  of  the  ooart. 

reply :  '^^  these  may  be  added  a  corrupt  and  videos  Le^is- 

_  _    '                           ,     .  .     ,  lature,  making  laws  in  violation  of  the  oonstitotlon 

I  have  communicated  with  the  Governor,  and  he  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  and  perpetuating  tbeir 

directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  must  decline  to  re-  usurped  authority ;  a  metropolitan  police,  paid  bv 


T^  •*.        i            *««v.»N>v»>*  ^Y  °"/i  ^'wwwuiTO  uo  uao  jiivory  puDuo  ngnc  nas  ooen  aeniea,  ana,  as  u  i^ 

definite  and  accurate  mformation  tliat  there  are  now  goad  you  to  desperation,  private  arms  are  selied  and 

assembled  several  larjre  bodies  of  armed  men  in  individuals  arrested.    To  such  extremities  are  you 

different  parts  of  the  city,  who  are  met  at  the  call  drawn,  that  manhood  revolts  at  any  further  snbniis- 

which  convened  the  mass  meeting  which  you  repre-  sion.    Constrained  flrom  a  sense  of  duty,  as  the 

sent.    He  regards  this  as  a  menace,  and  he  will  re-  legally  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 

ceive  no  communication  under  such  circumstances,  acting  Governor,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Mc- 

He  furthermore  directs  me  to  sav  that,  should  the  Enery,  I  do  hereby  issue  this,  my  proclamation, 

people   assefn ble   peaceably,  without   menace,  ho  calling  upon  the  militU  of  the  State,  embracing  all 

would  deem  it  one  of  his  highest  duties  to  receive  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fortr-flve 

anv  communication  from  them  or  entertain  any  pe-  years,  without  regard  to  color  or  previous  condition, 

tition  addressed  to  the   government.     I  have  re-  to  arm  and  assemble  under  their  respective  officers 

ceived  and  answered  70JV«?entlomen,  as  a  member  for  the  purpose  of  drivlnff  the  usurpers  from  power. 

of  his  staff.                     HENRY  C.  DIBBLE,  Given  under  my  hand^  and  seal,  this  Uth  day  of 

Brigadier  and  Judge- Ad  vocate-General^  September,  1874 

Louisiana  State  Militia.  D.   B.  PENN,  Lioutenant-Govemor. 

To  this  the  committee  made  the  following  EMcmva  DEPAunajiT,  Siati  o»  LoinsiAxi. 

response :  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  a  Qeneral  Order  No.  1 '' 

We  repeat  that  there  are  no  armed  rioters.    There  was  issued,  appointing  General  Frederick  N. 

lieve  that  if  the  Governor  had  acceded  to  the  propo-  °^^  Mihtia,"  and  ordering  him  **  at  once  to 

sition  we  brought  to-day—which  wan,  to  abdicate—  assume  command  and  organize  into  companies, 

it  would  have  pacified  tlie  people  of  Louisiana,  and  regiments,  and  battalions." 

might,  or  would,  have  prevented  violence  or  blood-  As  early  as  three  o'clock  large  nmnbew  of 

shed.    So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  prepared  ^^^^a  ^^i,^«„  Ua«««  Tr^™T,v!li«  «♦  ^u^  -^ 

to  pledge  to  him  no  violence  inpeion  and  property,  armed  persons  began  to  assemble  at  the  ap- 

and  we  feel  in  a  position,  on  the  contrary,  to  assure  pomted  rendezvous  in  Poydras  Street.    Here 

him  that  tiiere  should  be  perfect  immunity  to  botli.  a  strong  position  was  taken,  and  the  neighbor* 
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ing  itreets  ^em  barricaded.    A!)Oiit  500  Me-  bined  together  with  foroe  and  arms,  to  overthrow 

tropolitan  Police  in  two    bodies,   one  com-  *^®  ^^^  government  of  Louisiana,  and  to  rcaUt 

maoded  by  General  Longstreet,  commander  ^^J?^'  "^^  constituted  authoritiea  of  said  State; 

of  the  State  militia,  and  the  other  by  General  Whmm,  It  is  provided  in  the  Conatitution  of  the 

Badger,  Chief  of  Fouoe,  made  their  appearance  United  Sutea  that  the  United  States  shall  protect 

in  Canal  Street,  well  armed  and  with  artillery,  every  State  in  this  Union  on  application  of  the  Legis- 

About  four  o'clock  a  severe  contest  ensued  near  }**^®»  <*'  ^?  Executive  when  the  Legiskture  cannot 

the  rim  end  of  C«^  Street,  between  the  ^^K:S:ttrp^',f^X'?brii»'t£^  United 

force  under  General  Badger  and  the  insurgents,  SUtes  that,  in  aU  cases  of  insurrection  in  any  State, 

which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  former.   Gen-  or  of  obstruction  to  the  laws  thereof,  it  shall  be  law- 

eral  Ogden  reported  a  loss  of  twelve  killed  and  ^1  ^^^  ^be  President  of  the  United  States,  on  appli- 

thirteen  wounded,   several  of  whom    subse-  T^""^^^  the  Legiriature  of  such  Sute   or  ot  the 

,«««*i.  -;i:^      rO  4.x, ^  ^i.i.^-    sji      av     i_'n  j  Executive,  when  the  Legisljature  cannot   be  con- 

queDtlj  died.    On  the  other  side,  the  killed  yened,  to  call  for  the  nSfitia  of  any  other  State  or 

vere  reported  at  fourteen,  and  the  wounded  Sutes,  or  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  and  naval 

T&riooaly  from  tweuty  to  forty.     On  the  fol-  forces  aa  shall  be  ludged  necessary  for  the  purpose 

lowing  morning,  the  State-House  was  surren-  of  suppresaing  such  insurrection  or  causing  tbe  laws 

■•j  vJ^tif '"^  'f^'^f'-^A  "*•  IV^^  ^**"'*  *°  ^±S.  Th^LiLu?^™  of  »id  sute  i.  not  now 

Of  Jletropontan  roiice  laid  down  tneir  arms,  in  session  and  cannot  be  convened  in  time  to  meet 

GoTeraor  Kellogg    had  taken  refUge  in  the  the  present  emergency,  and  the  Executive  of  said 

Costom-House,  and  all  the  State  and  city  prop-  State,  under  Section  4  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitu- 

«rtT,  annory,    police-stations,    arsenobs  and  ^^^^  «^  tiie  United  States,  and  tiie  hiws  passed  in 

aaIim  mf%A  fi»a  «i«»»i   «i^iA».Il>i«.     «♦*    \»^^^  pursuance  thereof,  has  therefore  made  application 

^  •  5  v*v  °T®-*^*™  ,  telem-aphs,   etc.,  were  *;  ^^  ^^  such  part  of  the  military  force  of  tSfcie  United 

fe«izea  by  the  insurgents.   Ihe  number  of  mill-  states  as  may  be  necessary  and  adequate  to  protect 

tia  who  responded  to  Pejon's  call  was  about  aaid  State  and  the  citizens  thereof  against  domestic 

10.000.  Penn  was  formally  indacted  into  office  violence,  and  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the 

on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  and  proceeded  at  ^'TS-i  ^^—i^  .          .    ^  *v  *    v            •*.  ^     v 

,«**  *^  ^-4.  :«*-.  ^«j  ^  *!.           u  *^        v^v^ «"  Whereas,  It  la  required  that  whenever  it  may  be 

once  to  put  mto  office  those  who  were  voted  necessary,  in  the  iddgment  of  the  President,  to  use 

tor  <m  the  McEnery  ticket  m  1872 ;  also  to  re-  the  military  foroe  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  he  shall 

organize  the  police  force  and  the  judiciary.  forthwith,  by  prodamation,  command  such  insur- 

MeMitime,  after  the  eaup  d'itat  of  the  14th,  gents  to  disperse  and  retire  personally  to  their  re- 

a?  r  *^.?  '"H-*'^*  feW^^r'-  '^-rtWor^lt  u'^G^r^ident  of  the 

dent,  requesting  hun  to  withhold  Federal  mter-  United  States,  do  hereby  make  proclamation,  and 

ference :  command  saia  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  to 
Kbw  Oblsavs.  S^ember  14, 1874.  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 
ToZ.  S.  Gbast,  I¥etid«nt  qf  tkt  UniUd  StaUa  :  abodes  within  fve  days  from  this  date,  and  here- 
Hopeless  of  all  other  relief,  the  people  of  this  after  to  submit  themselves  to  the  laws  and  oon- 
Sut«  have  taken  up  anna  to  maintain  the  legal  stituted  authorities  of  said  State ;  and  I  invoke  the 
octbority  of  the  persona  elected  by  them  to  the  gov-  aid  and  cooperation  of  all  good  citizens  thereof  to 
clement  of  the  State  against  the  usurpers,  who  have  uphold  the  law  and  preserve  the  public  peace. 
:^eftp«d  upon  them  innumerable  insults,  burdens.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
uu  wroDg.  In  ao  doing  they  are  supported  by  the  and  caused  the  seal  of  tbe  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
c^  \»odj  of  the  intcjiugent  and  honest  people  of  Done  at  tbe  city  of  Waahinrton,  this  15th  day  of 
*>ie  State.  They  declare  their  unawerviog  loyalty  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1874,  and  of  the 
ud  respect  for  the  United  States  Qovemment  and  independence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety-eij?hth. 
ii9  officers.  They  war  only  against  tbe  usurpers,  U.  S.  GBAl^T. 
plosderers,  and  enemiea  of  the  people.  Tbey  amrm  By  the  President : 


Haxiltov  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 


'uir  entire  ability  to  maintain  peace,  and  protect 

t''«  life,  liberty,  and  equal  rights  of  all  classes  of  tt        <■   n 

'^'t'zens.   Tbe  property  and  officials  of  the  United  Orders  were  also  given  for  Lmted  States 

>«e*  it  shall  Do  our  special  aim  to  defend  against  troops  and  men-of-war  to  proceed  to  New 

t^^  ■?£  to  treat  witii  the  profoundest  re-  Orleans;  and  General  Emory,  in  command  of 

^ir.S^oV^^^IStion''^^^^^^^^^  the  United  States  troops,  w'as  instructed  to 

siieiofrepubUcan  rights,  and  of  the  peace  and  liber-  maintain  the  peace,   and  under  no  circum- 

^Mof  tiie  people.                    B.  B.  P£NN,  stances  to  recognize  the  Penn  government 

Lieutenant-Governor  and  Acting  Governor.  General  Emory  now  demanded  the  surrender 

The  action  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  of  the  State  property  that  had  been  seized, 

the  Kellogg  government,  in  resortmg  to  arms  and  the  disbanding  of  the  insurgent  forces. 

to  maintain  their  political  position,  is  said  to  This  demand  was  complied  with  by  McEnery, 

liaTe  met  wi^  the  most  emphatic  disapproval  who  had  returned  to  the  city  and  assumed  the 

of  Preadent  Grant,  who  expressed  a  determi-  functions  of  Governor.     Whereupon  the  fol- 

^tion  to  take  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  lowing  instructions  as  to  the  surrender  were 

Qeasores  to  restore  order.    Upon  the  receipt  issued  by  General  Emory : 

of  an  application  from  Governor  Kellogg  for  Hxadqvaktebs  Dxpartmxot  or  thx  Guur, ) 

^<1  to  protect  Looiaiana  from  domestic  vio-  l^xw  Oklbaks,  La.,  S^tember  17, 1874.   ) 

bee,  the  following  proclamation,  ordering  ,  .    ^,  ^            ,  ,i*^*S'^       *  v     *v        ^ 

the  insunrenta  to  dianersA  witWn  five  AavZ  John  MoEneiy  and  D.B.  Penn,  atyhnff  themselves 

Vi.  ^JF             aisperse  witmn  nve  aays,  j^gp^^^el-  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 

"«  usuea :  ^^  ^XaXA  of  Louiaiana,  having  informed  the  depart- 

'^K^'wu,  It  has  been  satisfaotorily  represented  to  ment  commander  of  their  willingness,  under  tbe 

i2«tbit  toibulant  and  diaorderiy  persons  have  conk-  President's  proclamation,  to  'aurrender  the  State 
VOL.  XIV. — 81    A 
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-property  now  in  their  p:Mes8ion,  and  to  disband  the  ^  *^«  «««•  of  the  boginninfj  of  the  prwent  JMiirrw- 

insurgent  forces  under  their  command,  Brevet  Bi%-  tionary  movement,  must  be  reeognued  as  the  lawfal 

adier  -  General  J.  R.  Brooke,  lieutenaJit  -  colonel  of  S^te  government  until  some  other  State  government 

Third  Infantry,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  f»^  ^«  ^^^7  "URpJ^od.    Unon  the  simender  of  the 

possession  of  the  arms  and  other  Sute  property,  fawnrgenta  you  will  inform  Qoveraor  KeUogg  of  iU 

He  will  occupy  the  State-House,  Arsenal,  and  other  ^^^^^^''^  Jt^^^lS^'^^^  m^pvo^  to  ft- 

State  buildinS,  until  farther  or<iers.    He  is  hereby  eftabhah  the  authority  of  the  State  govemmem.  1/ 

appointed  to  ^mmand  the  city  of  New  Orleana  untfi  »»  the  end  of  the  five  days  given  in  the  proclaminoa 

such  time  as  the  State  and  city  governments  can  be  Sj  ^^^  i?th  inst.  there  atiU  exisU  armed  resistance  to 

reorganized.    The  present  police  force  in  the  city,  the  authoritiea  ofthe  Stote,  you  will  summon  tm- 

under  charge  of  Thomas  Boylan,  will  remain  on  duty  "n^er  of  the  insurgenU.    If  the  Ninender  uno\ 

and  be  responsible  for  the  gooi  order  and  quiet  of  qmetly  submitted  to,  it  must  be  enfowed  it  ill  ha^ 

the  city  until  regularly  relieved.  •'^s.    This  bemg  an,  inaurrecfion  affunst  the  Suta 

By  commancf  of  Brevet   Major-Generol  W.  H.  government  of  Louisiana,  to  aid  in  the  Buppre*:.on 

Emobt  •                              LUKE  O'BEILLY  of  which  this  Government  has  been  called  upon  la 

Captain  Nineteenth  Infantry,  A.  i).  0.  *!»•  fo™»  required  by  the  Constitution  and  Isws  of 

^                                     '' '  Oongresa  thereunder,  it  la  not  the  provmee  of  the 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  therefore,  the  United  States  authorities  to  make  terms  with  putied 

State  Capitol  and  government  buUdings  were  engaged  in  auoh  insumotion.     ^  ^.       ^  ^ 

formally  surrendered  by  MoEnery  to  General  ^'  ^'  T0WN8BND,  Adjutant^nend. 

Brooke.    In  making  the  surrender,  the  former  To  this  General  Emory  replied  that  he  had 

sttid:  "placed  Colonel  Brooke  in  command  of  the 

GsNBBAL  Bkookb  :  As  the  lawful  and  acting  Gov-  city  as  well  as  in  command  of  the  troops 

ernor  of  this  State,  1  surrender  to  you,  as  the  repre-  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  anarthy. 

sentative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ri^„^^^,  ir«n^««  aia  «^*    ^^a  k««  »»*  «!.* 

the  Capitol  and  remainder  of  the  property  in  thij  Governor  Kellogg  did  not  and  has  not  yet 

city  belonging  to  the  State.    This  surrender  is  in  re-  ddled  on   me  for  support  to  refistabhsh  the 

spouse  to  a  formal  demand  of  Gkneral  Emory  for  State  government.     His  chief  of  police  wu 

such  surrender,  or  to  accept  as  an  alternative  the  ghot  down  and  the  next  in  command  al», 

Y^inz'^^  isur«ss:  ttrf *^  fd  *«  ^^0'%  for,  t''^  ^^^  ^yf- 

I  have  already  said  to  General  Emory,  we  have  den  away  out  of  sight.    For  one  of  them  o 

neither  the  power  nor  inclination  to  resist  the  nave  attempted  to  stand  on  his  beat  woaM 

Government  of  the  United  States.    Sir,  I  transfer  to  have  been  certain  detftmotion,  and  even  DOff 

you  the  flruardianship  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  State  authorities  represented  by  Governor 

the  people  of  the  State,  and  I  trust  and  believe  that  t7-^ii«.««  \^»^a  o.v^^  ♦«>  A^^^'m  4-AVs«t^AK*wM  fA^ 

you  wifl  rive  protection  to  all  cUsses  of  our  ciUaena  KeUogg  have  asked  to  defer  taking  charge  fo 

ruled  ana  ruined  by  a  corrupt  usurpation,  presided  tne  present.                                                         J 

over  by  Mr.  Kellogg.    Our  people  could  bear  the  McEnery  and  Penn  now  issued  an  address 

wrongSj  tyranny,  annoyance,  and  insults  of  that  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  which,  after  al- 

usurpation  no  longer,  and  thejr  arose  in  their  might,  i„^g  ^  ^he  chief  events  of  the  overthrow  of 

swept  it  from  existence,  and  installed  in  authority  .,  ^  Tr^ii^„«  «,^«««««,^«*  4.i,««  ««•-. 

the  nghtftil  government  of  which  I  am  the  head.  All  *^®  Kellogg  government,  they  say : 

lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  Union  must  admit  We  need  not  remind  you,  fellow-dtizens,  thst  a) 

the  patriotism  that  aroused  our  people  to  act  as  one  every  stage  of  our  protracted  oonflict  with  thi»  Qlu^ 

man,  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  this  odious  usurpa-  pation  we  have  constantly  asserted,  and  maiotalDec] 

tlon.    I  know  as  a  soldier  you  have  but  to  obey  the  our  assertion,  that  we  have  never  intended  to  ooom 

orders  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  iu  conflict  with  the  authority  or  the  forces  of  tiu 

I  feel  that  you  will  temper  ^our  military  control  of  United  States;  and  when  that  has  been  the  altenu' 

affairs  with  moderation,  and  in  all  things  exhibit  that  tive,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  yield  ready  ohedieovM 

integrity  of  purpose  characteristic  of  officers  of  the  to  that  authority. 

army.    I  now  hand  over  to  you,  sir,  the  Capitol  and  Simultaneously  with  this,  will  be  published  thi 

the  other  property  of  the  State  under  my  charge.  protest  which  we  made  to  General  Emory  agsiivl 

JOHN  MoENERY.  this  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  di*^ 

The  action  of  General  Emory  in  appointinac  P^^^e*  J^^^  rightful  Governor  and  Lieutenint-Gov- 

ColonelBrookeasthemaitarygovoroprofNew  SoT^In'tS.Vtn&J'^hf'^ilS.;^?,^?^'^ 

Orleans  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Gov-  United  States. 

emment  in  Washington.    It  was  there  thought  Thus,  fellow-citiEcns,  has  the  Sute  of  Loniciao^ 

that  the  Kellogg  should  be  recognized  as  the  ^^^  Anally  stricken  aown  by  the  hand  of  powerj 

lawftil  government  of  the  State  until  another  ;'^^,^^'™  ^"^  ^?''«i^  ?*?^°'  ""^  *  ^^i^  ^aJl^it 

rv««  .i«^^i.i  v«  i^»«ii«  <..,«..i:,v;i   ««,!  ♦!,«♦  r<««  habitants  merely  of  what  was  once  a  free  State,  tin 

one  should  be  legally  supplied,  and  that  Gen-  ^f       ^^^er  in  the  American  galaxy. 

eral   Emory,  therefore,   should  have    named  it  is  no  disgrace  to  aubmit  to  power  which  we  hav( 

Colonel   Brooke  commander  of  the  United  not  the  capaoitv  or  the  right  to  resiat.    It  is  ^mti 

States  forces  in  New  Orleans.    The  views  of  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  our  most  cherished  rightat 

m  the  followmg  telegram  to  General  Emory :  ^hich  we  have  been  deprived  of  them. 

Wab  Dspabtkxnt,  ADJUTAifT-GxmaAL^s  Orncx, )  It  only  remains  for  us  to  urge  upon  you  to  sammM 

Washikotov,  D.  C,  Septemiber  18, 1874.     J  to  your  aid  all  your  courage  and  fortitude,  yoor^ 

Gbkxbal  W.  H.  Ekobt,  yew  Orient  .*  tue  and  forbearance,  to  enable  you  to  saomit  wi^ 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say  that  your  becoming  diguity  to  this  ffreat  calamitv,  which  d4 

acts  to  this  date,  so  far  as  they  have  been  reported  act  of  ours  or  of  yours  coula  have  averted.  Coatinnj 

and  received  here  officially,  are  approved,  except  so  to  be,  aa  you  have  been,  law-abiding  and  faithful  K 

far  as  they  name  Colonel  Brooke  to  commancf  the  your  duty  and  obligations  to  the  Government  of  tb< 

city  of  New  Orleans.    It  would  have  been  better  to  United  States.    Tou  have  jnat  gained  a  gniat  rietnri 

have  named  him  commander  of  the  United  States  over  your  enemy,  arrayed  manna  againstyou.  Mab 

forces  in  that  city.    The  State  government  exi:»ting  one  more  sublime  effort,  and  gain  agrana  victoryH 
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victorT  over  Tour  pastions  and  ioelinations.    Tidd    States  for  relief  against  tlie  usupation  sot  up  and 
futhful,  reMay  obedience  to  all  legallj-oonstituted    established  by  the  Federal  power  alone,  ana  that 


miefoitonea,  will  oommand  and  reoeive  the  symp*-  two  successive  sessions ;  that  they  invoked  the  aid 

(bj  and  reapoet  of  the  civilised  world.  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  relieve 

On  ^e  18th  Generd  Emory  notyja  Gov-  ^^'fc^-^,?P:ftt*S„VZfSlt.' 

emor  Kellogg,  who  was  still  at  the  Custom-  found  iUelf  without  jurisdiction  and  powerless  to 

HoQse,  that  the  insnrgeDts  had  surrendered,  take  cognisance  of  the  cause. 

and  tendered  "the  neoessarj  military  support  There  remained  for  the  people  of  Louisiana  but 

10  reestablish  the  State  government."    On  the  <>ne  hope  of  reUef,  and  that  a  hope  for  partial  relief 

f  iv-^««.  ^^.^i-^^,  fi^^Z^^^  TT^ii^^*.  »A.i^.««^^  o^y«  The  gubernatorial  term  is  four  years,  and  the 

U^owing  morning  Governor  Kellogg  resumed  preJent  term  expires  in  January,  1877.    The  State 

tlie  execative  functions,  and  published  an  or-  officers  hold  for  the  same  term,  and  the  Senators 

der  requiring  all  State  officers  who  had  been  hold  for  four  years,  one-half  being  elected  every  two 

prevented  durins  the  recent  troubles  from  per^  Z!"^*    ^^  *^®  election  in  November,  1874,  a  State 


tr(4)Qlitaii  Police  to  '' assemble  at  once  and  or-  eies  as  may  have  occurred  by  deaths  or  otherwise, 

gaoixe  the  police  force  of  New  Orleans,  and  so  that  the  most  which  we  could  have  hoped  to  ob- 

a»6iime  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  of  ^^  ^7^^  election  wo^d  have  been  a  St^  Treas- 

tli«  ritv  ^*  "^^^^  *^^  '^  minority  in  the  Legislature.    The  consti- 

ui«  cttj.                                     ij4.tTTv_x  tution  of  Lomsiana  subjects  the  government  to  im- 

ireneral  £.mory  now  reported  to  Wasnington  peachment,  but  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 

fts  foUowB  :  Senators  present  is  requisite  to  the  conviction.    As 

nuuHicasTEBs  DxFABmEXT  ov  TBB  QvLW  \  ^^  ^^  ^^  Scnstors  hold  for  the  same  term  as  the 

Kbw  Oblbans  Stptemher  20  1874       '  (  Governor,  the  election  by  the  opponents  of  the  Eel- 

To  tU  Adhaant-OeMfid  ofth4  UhuJ  StaUi  Army,  ^  W  usurpiaion  of  every  member  of  the  Senate  to  be 

Woihiiaton,  2).  C, :  ^^^^,  ^  November  would  still  leave  Kellogg  and 

TesterdiS'  thi  State  authorities  replaced  the  tern-  *"•  coUea^es  m  power,  and  the  people  subject  to  a 

rtiry  police  force  by  the  regular  po^ce  force  of  the  cpntinuaUon  of  this  usurpation  until  the  oonstitu- 

J;:t.   iTwas  feared  that  thw  cha^  might  cause  tionid  ejroiration  of  the  term  in  Januanr,  mi. 

Km  distnrbanoe,  and  troops  were  posted  at  various  P"*»^"  ^M ^®  "H^  *^^!. *?  ^  H^P«?  *^^*^« 

>  ints  in  the  dty,  but  the  ifight  passed  very  auietly.  Pf>rt«  of  ^^^'"A,  determined  to  avail  themselves 

1  think  this  may  be  taken  m  an  evidence  tlKst  the  9^  "^"  «1®<£?'*  "  the  last  peaceftil  mode  of  obtain- 

nTTender  was  complete  and  in  good  faith,  for,  by  a  ^^8  ^^^^  fragment  of  their  rights  and  a  voice,  how- 

-ecoiisrity  of  the  liw  of  Louisiiia,  the  p<5uoe  foJce  5^f  '••"e,  in  their  government.    In  proof  of  this 

:f  tUa  city  U  organiMd  under  the  State  Uw,  and  ua-  determination  we  refer  to  the  proc^eaings  of  the 

.-'T  the  dfrcct  octroi  of  the  Governor.  State  Convention  l«te  7  held  /*  Baton  Bouge,  the 

W  H  EMOKT  formationof  political  clubs  in  every  ward  of  the  city 

Colonel  and  Brevet  Major-Goneial  ^mmandi^g.  fl  New  Orleans,  of  every  parish  m  Uie  SUte,  and 

'                                      B  the  eagerness  manifested  by  citisens  to  have  them- 

Thus,  within  less  than  a  week  there  had  selves  registered  as  voters.    The  existinc[  registra- 

h&a  civil  war  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  tion  law,  the  pasBaffe  of  which  by  the  Lenslature  in 

*\x^  »<r'^^k.^«r  ^4  *\>^  fif  af  A  rr/v»Atm*nAn^  ik»  thc  fontt  in  wliioh  It  has  been  promulgated  has  been 

.be  orerthrow  of  the  State  government  by  ^.^estioned  and  is  not  generally  beUeved,  gives  to 

rmed  force,  and  its  restoration  through  the  tij^  Supervisors  of  Begistration  supreme  power,  so 

iLiHtary  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  they  may  refuse  to  register  a  citizen  or  strike 

.V  committee  representing  the  MoEnery  party  his  name  from  the  registry  at  their  mere  will  and 


movement.  "^Ilie  address  asserts  that  ^^  short-  visors  of  Begistration  ^hls  politlci^'^adherents,  many 

1-  ifier  the  election  in  November,  1872,  by  ofthempersonsof  disreputable  character,  and  thus 

A*  .Heged  «^ion  of  aDbtriot  Judge  of  the  ^'rS^/^H^Ar'^^'i^W  ^o" 

Laited  States,  aided  and  enforced  by  soldiers  ^f  defeating  the  popular  wiU,  was  delegated  to  the 

(>f  the  Federal  Government  ordered  from  Pen-  mere  tools  and  instruments  of  the  usurper,  and  the 

*iCola  to  New  Orleans  for  that  purpose,  the  result  of  the  election  was  secured  beyond  peradven- 

Sttte-House  was  seized  at  night,  a  pretended  ture  in  advanceof  the  ceremony  of  casting  the  votes. 

I^.Ut.re,  composed  in  greaTp:^^  s'^ff^LT^uK^^^ 

mmaXtSy  was  organized,  and  William  Pitt  manipulations  of  the  usurper  and  his  appomtees,  a 

Kellogg  was  forced  upon  the  people  of  Louisl-  number  of  citizens,  representing  the  most  respeota- 

ir.a  as  Governor,  and  0.  0.  Antoine  as  Lieu-  ble  and  influential  of  the  population  of  New  Orleans, 

t^n-int-Govemor,  both  of  whom  were  defeated  ^^^  ^Von  Mr.  KeUc«g  and  requested  hin^^^ 

' .  1 -    'J  ^  ^    ^x. v« *««i  ^^««*  from  such  names  as  they  might  lumish  Supervisors 

7  large  m^onties,  bs  shown  by  actual  count  ^f  Begistration  to  act  iii  conjunction  with  those  ap- 
■i  official  returns  of  the  votes  as  cast."  After  pointed  by  him,  so  that  to  both  parties  might  be 
<-iiiog  certain  facts  and  adducing  arguments  to  secured  a  perfectly  fair  election,  which  he  had  de- 
show  that  McEnery  and  his  associates  had  re-  clared  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  afford.  It  is  almost 
ttiTed  A  maloritr  of  the  leiwd  votes  cast  At  the  needless  to  add  that  this  request  was  treated  with 
wriTM  a  m^onty  Of  tne  legal  votes  cast  ai  tne  indifference,  and  the  fraudulent  registration  was  con- 
eitction  of  1872,  the  address  eontmues :  tinued  under  the  ori^al  appointees. 

h  U  mitter  of  public  history  that  the  people  of  It  was  difficult  for  naturalized  dtixens  to  obtain 

U;u^uns  appealed  to  the  President  of  the  United  registration,  and  many  white  persons  clearly  entitled 
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tks  gained  to  cany  the  moTement  into  MlBsiBsippi  As  will  he  seen,  the  saving  the  first  year  of  my  ad- 

and  other  Southern  States  in  which  the  fourteenth  ministration  over  the  last  year  of  my  predecessor's 

aad  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution   of  was  $167,219.    In  the  second  year,  *  still  further 

the  United  States  are  still  respected,  and  to  some  saving  was  effected  of  $647,788.    At  the  same  rate. 

extent  enforced.    In  1868  organized  violence  was  re-  during  the  next  two  years,  my  administration  will 

fited  to  for  this  purpose,  and  was  only  defeated  by  cost  $6,462,768,  while  the  administration  of  my  pred- 

th«  prompt  action  of  Congress.     Fmud  was  em-  ecessor  for  the  same  time  cost  $10,878,746,  and  the 

pioyed  in  1872,  but  this  also  failed  to  achieve  the  Democratic  administration  of  1866,  1866,  and  1867 

deiired  result.    In  1878  the  unification  dodge  was  cost  $17,129,664. 

tried.    The  colored  people  were  promised  mixed  A  statement  made  by  the  AucUtor.  of  this  date, 

idoolfl,  employment  on  street-cars,  and  in  foun-  now  before  me,  shows :  Bonded  debt  of  the  State 

deriefl  lod  workshops,  eoual  rights  in  all  bar-rooms  January  1, 1869,  $9,888.662 ;  increase  of  bonded  and 

ffid  aoda-shops,  ana,  m  snort,  more  than  the  strong-  floating  debt  during  Qovemor  Warmoth's  admin- 

«>i  advocate  of  civil  rig^hta  had  ever  asked  for  them,  istration,  $14,260,6^ ;  total  debt  when  Governor 

hn  the  implied  condition  that  they  would  put  the  Kellogg  came  into  office,  $24,084,247 ;  increase  dur- 

liemocrsts  in  office.     This  movement  failed,  and  ing  Governor  Eellogg's  adlministration  by  the  issue 

30V,  in  1874.  all  the  principles  of  unUication  have  of^  bonds  authorized  by  laws   passed  previously, 

k«s  revereea,  and  under  the  organization  of  a  white  $70^,000 ;  reduction  of  the  debt  during  Governor 

sA&'ft  party  an  appeal  has  once  more  been  made  to  Kellogg's  administnrtaon  by  the  redemption  of  past- 

»-cs.  due  bonds,  funding  operations,  and  the  retiring  of 

The  events  of  the  14th  of  September 'last  are  too  outstanding  floating  obligations,  $1,626.028 :  show- 

vcU  known  to  need  recital.    There  was  no  honest  ing  a  net  decrease  of  debt,  unde^  the  Kellogg  admin- 

sL&tixe,  no  substantial  cause,  to  justify  that  mis-  istration,  of  $926,028. 

r^ded  and  dlsastrons  movement*    The  sole  purpose  I  respectfully  commend  the  foregoing  statement, 

tft  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  was  to  obtain  pos-  which  is,  of  course,  easily  verified,  to  the  considera- 

hisnou  of  the  offices  of  the  State.  tion  of  those  Northern  journals  which  have  de- 

n             T«>  n        4.1.                      J.           XI.  X  nounced  my  administration  as  corrupt  and  oppres- 

Governor  Kellogg  then  goes  on  to  say  that  »ive,  and  which  yet  profess  to  believe  in  fair  play. 

Then  the  present  State  government  came  into  To  recapitulate  the  financial  result  achieved  under 

j)ower  there  were  ontstaiiding,  from  previoas  myadmimstration : 

sdmmistrationB,  State  warrants  to  the  amonnt  ,//  ^*^'«  l^'^^  J®*^"  P«f  jf  '>Jf  $900,000  of 

of  $2,300,000  in  round  nmnbers,  and  bonds  gl^i""^''^  indebtedness  with  the  old  assets  of  the 

i»iied  before  and  after  the  war,  amounting  to  wi  have  reduced  the  debt,  by  the  funding  bilL 

121,000,000.    Since  his  accession  to  office,  he  from  $26,000,000  to  $16,000,000,  not  to  be  increased 

hadsjgned  bonds  aggregating  $701,000,  which  until  ^r  the  year  1924.                           «,w     .« 

»ere  authorized  by  acts  of  the  Wslatnre  ,  7«>^.?,«»duce<i  Uie  State  t«es  from  21W  mills 

lo  ouwuviA^vu  vj   a^jva  «i    loro  xivj5m«»vuA  v  to  14 W  Hulls,  not  to  bc  mcressed  uutil  after  the  ssmo 

I^ised  before  his  official  term.    The  ontstand-  year. 

m  floating  indebtedness  of  $2,800,000,  the  We  have  provided  that  parish  taxation  shall  not 

(lOTemor  remarks,  '^  left  by  previons  adminis-  exceed  State  taxation,  so  that  the  ereateat  amount  of 

trations,  has  been  reduced  under  my  adminis-  taxation  any  one  parish  can  be  called  upon  to  pay  in 

^Uon  to  less  than  $1,4(K),000.     This  reduc-  '^V^'^J.T.nM.r^t ^iy  of  New  Orleans  to  re- 

t:c'D  has  been  accompltshed  by  no  increase  of  duce  taxation  6  mills. 

tu&tion,  bat  by  an  energetic  collection  of  de-  We  have  largely  reduced  State  expenditures  and 

fioqnent  taxes,  and  an  honest  application  of  confined  them  strictly  within  the  limits  of  our  rev- 

the  taxes  so  collected  to  the  liqnidation  of  the  ^"^■'.        .  j  ^  j  ^„«.  •«»  Ann  aaa  ^*  ^^^x^^^*. 

i^^oe  indebtedness  of  the  State.    The  State  i^^t^Z'  "^^""^  ^'"  •^'^'^  of  contingent 

i^  thos  been  enabled  to  pay  under  our  finan-  All  this  has  been  effected  by  us  without  aid  from 

fid  management  more  than  $900,000  of  the  those  who  arrogantly  claim  to  represent  all  the  vir- 

^  floating  debt  of  the  State  with  old  assets,  tue  and  intelligence  of  the  Sute,  and  while  contend- 

tod  the  ddinquent  taxes  now  due  and  unpaid  ''^  ■?»^»S ,X^^«?««  ^**^^  *^®  ^^^  ♦^'^®"  '^^ 

..«  •"^"."^4^?""  w»*w  "vfT^uw  auM.  uu^wu  ojg^j^ed  vilification  abroad,  and  while  the  veiy  ex- 

«  sufficient,  if  collected  and  apphed  under  ig^nce  of  the  government  was  being  threatened. 

the  policy  we  have  inaugurated,  to  pay  off  the  This  is  the  financial  record  of  the  administration 

Uiance  of  the  old  floating  indebtedness."    In  which  our  opponents  assert  has  been  so  corrupt  and 

tomparing  the  expenditures  of  his  administra-  •«>  oppressive  as  to  drive  the  Sute  into  bankruptcy, 

ton  with  those  under  his  predecessors,  Gov-  *^^  "^®  P«°P^*  '""^  "^*- 

truor  Kellogg  makes  the  following  statement :  (Jovemor  Kellogg  then  reviews  the  cam- 

:.  The  Democratic  Legislature  of  1865, 1866,  and  Pf ^f  f^  1^72,  with  the  pun>08e  of  lowing 

I*'-:,  composed  exclusively  of  white  men,  Mr.  Mc-  that  a  large  msjonty  of  the  legal  voters  of  the 

£bcT7  f^  others  of  my  present  opponents  being  State  at  that  time  voted  the  iCepublican  ticket. 

isilQential  members,  made  appropriations  of  $17,-  In  order  to  prove  that  the  entire  body  of  col- 

|^v,5.>4  while  the  total  taxes  during  the  same  period  ^^^^  ^^t^rs  were  in  favor  of  his  election,  he 

»erc  $S,S79,000 ;  leaving  an  excess  of  appropriations  -__^  , 

OTtT  reTenue  of  $1S,760,664.  ^y*  • 

i  GoTsmor  Waimoth's  administration  made  ap-  Kr.  McEnery  and  my^self  were  the  only  oandi- 

'propriations  for  the  current  State  expenses,  exclusive  dates  for  the  governorship.     We  both  stumped  the 

of  school,  leTee,  and  interest  funds,  as  follows :  For  State.    I  especially  went  into  nearly  eveiy  parish, 

'^M  and  1869,  $2,700,000 ;  for  1870,  $2,186,920 ;  for  making  the  6rst  thorough  Bepublican  canvass  ever 

im,  13,722,969:  for  1872,  $1,819,866:  total,  $10,-  made  in  Louisiana.    It  was  well  known  throughout 

ltS,745.  the  State  that  I  represented  the  Bepublican  party 

S.  Governor  KeUogg's  administration  made  ap-  and  the  national  Administration,  and  that  all  my 

FTipristions  for  current  State  expenses,  exclusive  antecedents  had  been  Bepublican.    InmycanvaasI 

CI  ievee,  school,  and  interest  funds,  as  follows :  For  advocated  the  Bepublican  principlea  pure  and  sim- 

1^T8,  $1,554,256 ;  for  1874,  $1,172,124 :  total,  $2,726,-  pie,  defending  the  reconstruction  aoto  of  Congress, 

ir».  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  and  their 
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legitimate  results.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  MoEnery  mneh  greater  powers  oonferred  npon  him  by  the  old 
was  well  known  as  the  inflexible  opponent  of  the  law,  whose  repeal  they  had  prenouslv  to  tooir  alU- 
colored  man.  It  was  well  known  that  aa  a  member  ance  with  him  so  nigentlj  demandeu.  Under  th« 
of  the  Legislature  of  1865, 1866,  and  1867,  he  had  old  law.  the  law  under  whioh  the  AulooietB  eondact- 
supported  the  vagrant  laws  so  obnozious  to  the  ool-  ed  the  last  eleotion,  the  ballot-boxes  were  remoTed 
ored  people ;  that  he  had  opposed  the  fourteenth  from  the  polling-plaoes  to  tlie  office  of  the  Snperri- 
amendment,  and  had  supported  the  several  acts  sors  of  Election,  and  were  counted  wherever  and 
passed  by  that  Legislature  discriminating  against  whenever  the  supervisors  pleased,  without  any  adt- 
the  colored  people ;  in  short,  tiiat  his  official  record  quate  supervision.  Under  the  new  law  the  ballota 
had  shown  him  capable  of  oppressinff  the  colored  must  be  counted  openly  at  the  polls,  immedhtel.T 
man  whenever  opportunity  offered,  ana  of  reducing  after  the  election,  m  presence  of^  diainteieated  vit- 
him  again  to  virtual  slavery.  This  disposition,  kept  nesses.  Under  the  ola  law  the  Governor  i^poioted 
somewhat  subdued  while  the  Louisiana  case  was  the  supervisors,  and  the  supervisors  appointed  the 
pending  before  Congress  in  1878*  haa  since  cropped  Commissioners  of  Election,  who  might  be,  and  wen, 
out  in  every  speech  which  Mr.  MoEnery  has  made,  in  fiMst,  at  the  last  election,  ail  of  one  political  pam. 
and  he  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  consistent  Under  the  new  law.  the  rolioe  Judges  appoint  tbe 
advocates  and  defenders  of  the  white  man's  party.,  Commissioners  of  Eleotion  in  all  the  country  parUfa> 
and  of  all  the  acts  of  violence  whioh  that  oiganiza-  es,  and  the  oonmaisaioners  muat  be  chosen,  one  £roat 
tion  has  perpetrated.  Is  it  likely  that  the  colored  eachpolitica]  party.  Under  the  old  law  the  Return- 
people  voted  for  Mr.  McEnery  f  ing  Board  consisted  of  the  Governor,  lieutenant- 
T  i*  _4."L  i»  X  av  1  4.*  !-•  V  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  two  other  des- 
In  farther  reference  to  this  election,  which  inatod  peraons.  They  had  Absoloie  control  o^tt 
has  become  famons  throughont  the  United  the  retunu,  and  could  alter,  suppress,  or  rciject  th«iQ 
States  in  conseqaence  of  the  universal  discus-  at  will.   Under  the  new  law  no  State  officer  uamemt 

sion  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  Governor  Kel-  ^J'  <>'  ^^  ^®*'*'^??^l.  ^^*  ^*^  *^?H 

1^-    .  jj.  .                  ^                '  of  five  penons,  elected  by  the  Senate,  one  at  l<sas| 

lugg  Buus .  of  the  opposing  political  party.    TThe  returns  are  re- 

The  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  MoEnery  or  my-  quired  to  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  one  copy  to  V< 

self  was  elected  Governor  of  this  State  is  one  that  I  forwarded  to  the  Returning  Board, 

have  several  times  proposed  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The  exiatenoe  of  manj  fraudulent  registration  paj 

When  the  suit  brought  in  the  United  States  Circuit  porS)  especially  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  rende^ 

Court  was  BtUl  pending,  I  offered,  through  my  coun-  necessary  the  passi^  of  a  law  providing  for  an  em 

r.  William  H.  Hunt,  a  Southern  man,  and  one  tirely  new  registration,  if  the  e 


sel,  Mr.  William  H.  Hunt,  a  Soutnem  man,  and  one  tirely  new  registration,  if  the  election  in  Kovemk] 

of  the  foremost  lawyers  at  the  bar  of  this  State,  that  was  to  be  f^e,  as  we  desire  it  to  be,  from  the  irregj 

the  returns  should  be  submitted  to  five  prominent  uiarities  which  had  characterised  previous  elections 

and  disinterested  citizens,  two  to  be  chosen  by  each  Accordingly,  a  bill  waa  t>aMod  by  the  Legislstd 

side,  and  the  fifth  by  the  four,  and  I  proposed  to  on  the  last  day  of  the  seseion,  and  some  time  subsei 

abide  by  the  result  of  their  decision ;  but  this  propo-  fluently  was  sent  to  me  for  approval.    After  examiQ 

sitlon  was  declined.    I  am  prepared  to  show,  oefore  i^ig  the  bill,  and  finding  it  in  the  main  a  fiiir  and  ju4 


city. 

produce  the  judicial  officer  before  whom  a  portion  intention  to  sign  and  promulgate  it  aa  aoon  as  ti« 

of  the  blank  tally  lists  and  returns  were  sworn,  to  time  came  for  entering  upon  registration.    I  hati 

be  subsequently  filled  up,  here  in  this  city,  and  done  so^  and  registration  haa  been  actively  and  eat 

palmed  off  upon  the  pubUc  as  the  genuine  returns  isfactonly  progressing  for  the  past  thirty  days,  ei 

of  an  election  held  in  strong  Republican  parishes  far^  cept  when  interrupted  for  a  brief  period  by  tiie  in 

distant  from  this  city.    Even  Senator  Carpenter,  in  sorrection  of  September  14th. 

his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  said :  Desiring  that  there  should  be  no  posslbilitr  o 

**  I  do  not  think  MoEnery  was  in  fact  elected,  though  doubt  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  registration,  I  voluo 

the  returns  show  that  he  was."    I  hold  myself  nov  tarily  offered,  before  the  registration  opened,  to  8| 

ready  to  impeach  the  returns  relied  upon  by  the  point  one  clerk,  to  be  named  bv  the  opposition,  i 

fusion  boards  as  altered,  defaced,  and,  in  some  in-  everv  registration-offlce  throughout  the  Sute.   i 

stances,  forged  outright.    I  charge,  moreover,  that  the  last  election  we  were  denied  all  repreaentstioi 

the  returns  fh>m  Iberville,  St.  James,  Terrebonne,  both  in  the  registration-offices  and  at  the  polU. 

St.  Martin,  and  other  Republican  parishes,  were  have  more  recentlv  proposed,  through  the  Repel 

thrown  out  by  the  fasion  Returning  Board  for  no  lican  State  Central  Committee,  to  agree  to  the  a| 

other  reason  tnan  because  they  gave  myself  and  the  pointment  of  an  advisory  board,  to  oe  composed  < 

Republican  ticket  a  heavy  m^jorltv.    And  I  assert  two  Republicans  and  two  Demoorata,  and  an  umpij 

that,  by  the  genuine  returns,  counting  the  votes  act-  to  be  chosen  by  them,  with  which  board  I  declar^ 

nally  caat,  I  was  elected  by  several  thousand  mi^or-  mv  willingness  to  advise  and  consult  in  all  mattei 

ity,  and  upon  this  issue  I  am  ready  to  stand  or  falL  relating  to  the  appointment  of  registration  officer 

Tne  State  constitution  provides  that  in  November  &nd  the  management  of  Tegistration  throv^hout  tl 

next  there  shall  be  an  election  for  Congressmen,  State.    There  is  no  Just  and  proper  aafegoaid  th 

a  State  Legislature,  and  various  State  and  parish  oan  be  suggested  to  me  which  I  will  not  l>e  wiliii 

officers.  to  throw  around  the  conduct  of  the  coming  electioi 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  address  the  The  attempted  revolution  havfaig  proved 

Governor  explains  and  defends  the  law  under  failure,  and  the  excitement  consequent  upon 

which  the  November  election  was  held,  and  having  somewhat  subsided,  the  attention  i 

which  had  been  vehemently  denounced  in  the  both  parties  was  now  turned  toward  the  sni 

address  of  the  Conservatives,  above  quoted,  ject  of  the  approachmg  election.  Aconferen^ 

He  says :  ^^g  ijeld  between  committees  representing  tl 

The  present  election  law  is  substantially  the  law  two  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  up< 

passed  during  the  ia«t  adinhiistration  in  the  Inter-  B^oh  a  system  of  remstration  and  canvassii 

ests  of  the  conservative  citizens  of  the  State,  but  xi.^  „/>f^/  »«  r^^^iA  if^  <>«f;<,^<.^f^,.«'  ♦«.  «n  ^^ 

which  Governor  Warmoth,  at  the  request  of  the  fu-  *^®  ^^^*  ^  ^^^^  ^®  satisfactory  to  all  co 

sionists,  refrained  fVom  signing  untu  after  the  elec-  cerned.     In  the  negotiations,  the  Kepublic^ 

tion,  in  order  that  he  m^t  use  in  their  behalf  the  party  was  represented  by  W.  P.  Kellogg,  S.  ] 
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Packard.  A.  A.  Atooha,  B.  F.  Flanders,  James  mise  negotiations.  **The  Hepnblioan  commit- 
LeiriS)  B.  F.  Blandin,  W.  6.  Brown,  and  B.  F.  tee,*'  he  says,  ^'  actuated  bj  a  spirit  which  was 
Jonbert;  and  the  Oonserratiye  party  by  John  naturally  supposed  to  inspire  snob  measures  of 
McEnery,  D.  B.  Penn^  B.  F.  Jonas,  Samnel  adjustment,  refrained  from  any  allusion  to  re- 
Chopin,  Albert  Voorhies.  I).  F.  Kenner,  0.  oent  bconrrences  in  this  city  and  State,  and 
B«ard,  G.  W.  Molt,  and  D.  8.  Gage.  The  re-  abstained  from  any  denunciation  of  their  po- 
sult  of  this  oonferenoe  was  the  following  agree-  litical  opponents.  In  your  address  you  take 
ment,  which  was  made  public  on  the  29th  of  occasion  to  recapitulate  the  old  charges  of  op- 
September  :  pression  and  corruption  brought  against  the  Be- 
Tbe  imdeTBigD6d  annonnoe  the  followinff  as  the  publican  party  ana  the  present  State  govern- 
molt  of  the  oonferenoe  between  the  oonuDitteeB  of  ment,  notwithstanding  the  uncontradicted  and 
a«twopoUtic^pertieeoftheStateofLpuisifiDa:  incontrovertible  statements  in  my  published 
vh^.;^^^l^^.sl'^1Il^^  address  of  the  18th  ultimo  show  t/^^^^^^^ 
j«iiandmdmidtttion,Sf  any  exists, toocaiethrongh-  ©nt  State  government  is  not  responsible  for 
o«i  the  State,  and  to  MsiBttneoonstitntedsnthoriUes  either  the  present  State  debt  or  taxation,  but 
iBBiintainipg  peaee  and  insuring  a  strictly  fair  and  has  reduced  both,  and  also  show  that  for  most 
S*^iJ*^«*?l^^  and  election :  also,  to  discoun-  ^f  the  debt  and  taxation  of  both  State  and  city 
tcaaDce  acts  and  threats  of  personal  Tiolenoe,  and  all  .^^  T\^,^r^^^^*i^  ,x«*4>«  ^^^  ax^^^^i^  »^^^«^^/ 
improper  infiuenoes  to  control  the  will  of  tie  elec  *^«  Democratio  party  are  directly  account- 
ton^  tnd  render  assistanoe  and  use  every  effort  to  &bie. 

subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  all  persons  who       Referring  to  the  recent  compromise,   the 

nay  oommit  acta  of  violence  or  intimidation,  or  con-  Governor  added  that  "  I  and  my  friends  will 

fifire  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  gnarantee  a  fair  faithfully  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement 

Ttntion  and  election.  ^\     ^  -*      j  •  *     l.v«  Tr  1    •      *    «^»" v***. 

..  There  is  hereby  constituted  and  established  an  ^«  ^^^^  entered  mto,  wMoh  I  desire  to  remind 

Advieoiy  Committee,  composed  of  Ave  members,  you  was  Strictly  confined  to  matters  of  regis- 

amsty:  Messrs.  Albert  Voorhies  and  £.  A  Burke,  tration  and  election;  and  I  trust  your  party, 

Mleeted  by  toe  reprejentatives  of  the  Conservative  who  virtuaDy  assumed  the  respMisibility  of 

ffiffiSeHy^^^^  the  violen^  Mid  intimidation  heretofoij  e^s^ 

pabUctn  party,  and  of  an  umpire,  namely.  Dr.  M.  F.  mg  ^  the  State,  will  carry  out  your  part  of  the 

BoDzano,  who  has  been  jointly  selected.    This  Ad-  agreement  by  suppressing  the  same.  * 
tiwry  Coiamittee  is  to  supervise  and  oarrv  on  tiie       During  the  months  of  September  and  October 

ngirtrition  throuphout  the  8ute  on  behalf  of  all  there  was  a  constant  state  of  excitement  grow- 

in^uid  eanylng  on  the  registration,  Governor  Eel-  election.     Kumors  Of  political  cUsoraers  were 

kir,  in  the  mterest  of  a  fka  and  impartial  ref^tr»-  numerous ;  especially  from  the  northwestern 

tiofi,  of  his  own  accord  i^ledgijurhima^  to  act  upon  parishes  came  many  reports  alleging  on  the 

«»adfics  and  asffieations  oTthe  Advisory  Com-  ^^e  hand  that  the  Democrats  were  using  their 

Eirttee  to  long  as  such  advice  and  suggestions  are  in  ^2»^^„  ♦^  :«*^«.s;i«4.«.  ♦k-™.  «.^^^^  ««.  «•  *L  ^»^ 

fOMontnce  iPith  and  permitted  by  thlexisting  Uws  efforts  to  intimidate  the  negroes  so  as  to  pre- 

of  the  State.  vent  them  from  registering,  and  on  the  other 

t.  It  is  agreed  that  two  persons  shall  be  named  by  that  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  were 

tie  representatives  of  the  Conservative  People's  making  numerous  unwarrantable  arrests.  Pub- 

W,  who  shaU  be  elected  acoordinff  to  kw,  to  fill  ^  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  charge,  public- 

tvo  vacancies  which  shall  be  created  by  resignation  ,     t*"*'^  v  " "  "*"*  ^^    Xi*         ^  *^  '  ^^i-Ii    i 

in  the  Betuxning  Board  within  twenty  days.  V  made,  that  the  Kepublioans,  for  pohtioal 

D.  F.  KE1^£B,  purposes,  had  questioned  the  legality  of  the 

for  the  Conservative  Committee  of  Conference.  naturalizations  made  by  the  Second  District 

/   .V  r>     X.M      r.       ^:  ^  ^^^^^  Court  hi  Kow  Orleans.    Since  1864  this  tribu- 

for  the  Eepublican  Committee  of  Conference.  ^  j,^^  j^„^  naturalization  papers  to  up- 

The  State  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Democratic  and  ward  of  8,000  persons,  who,  it  was  presumed, 

OoBservative  party  now  issued  an  address  to  were  in  the  Democratic  ranks.    The  authority 

tlie  people  of  the  State,  announcing  the  rati-  of  this  court  to  naturalize  aliens  under  the  acts 

fiction  of  this  oompromise.    After  criticising  of  Congress  was  now  questioned,  and  there 

^  some  acerbity  the  course  of  the  party  in  seems  to  have  been  some  diversity  of  opinion 

po^er,  they  say,  in  reference  to  this  agree*  on  this  point  among  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 

Qient,  that  *Uhe  question  of  Ihe  legality  of  the  State.    The  Democrats  also  publicly  charged 

State  Government  remains  untouched  and  un-  that  large  numbers  of  negroes  had  been  fraud- 

comproinised ;  and  no  question  of  principle  has  ulentiy  registered  in  New  Orleans  and  other 

been  discussed,  waived,  or  concluded.  ,  This  places. 

^i^recment,  as  to  detaik,  does  not  operate  a       On  the  14th  of  October  Governor  Kellogg 

withdrawal  of  the  Louisiana  case  from  the  published  a  reply  to  a  proposition  made  by 

Congress  of  tiie  United  States.    If  not  fblly  McEnery  to  submit  the  election  returns  of 

complied  with  by  the  other  party,  it  will  only  1872  to  a  Board  of  Arbitrators.    Objections 

accamnlate  evidence  of  the  helplessness  of  the  were  made  by  Governor  Kellogg  to  the  form 

^orta  made  by  our  people  to  have  a  fur  and  of  th%  propositions  submitted  by  McEnery,  but 

l^ftl  expreanon  of  the  popular  wilL"  tibe  former  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  the 

The  la&gaage  of  this  address  provoked  a  re-  returns  examined  by  arbitrators  appointed  by 

Plj  from  Governor   Kellogg,  defending  tiie  President  Grant,  and  to  abide  their  decision. 

coorse  of  his  supporters  in  the  recent  compro-  In  concluding  his  letter,  Governor  Kellogg 
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says:  '*  I  can  now,  of  coarse,  only  speak  for  pire  in  the  Advisory  Board,  to  fill  the  vacancy 

myself,  bnt  I  would  even  now  be  willing  that  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bonzano." 

the  returns,  though  they  have  been  for  nearly  The  Republican  memben  replied  that  the 

two  years  in  the  hands  of  the  spoilers,  should  matters  contained  in  this  coonter-propositioa 

be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  three  or  were  not  within  the  instruotions  which  tiiey 

five  disinterested  persons,  to  be  appointed,  say,  had  received  from  the  Bepublican  State  Cea- 

by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if,  tral  Oommittee,  and  therefore  they  could  not 

after  a  thorough  investigation,  it  does  not  ap-  act  upon  them.    The  conference  ^ow  (October 

pear  that  I  was  elected,  I  will  willingly  resign.  20th)  adjourned  without  having  agreed  upon 

The  circumstances  attending  the  last  election  any  thing,  and  the  functions  of  the  Adrisory 

in  this  State  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  Board  virtually  came  to  an  end. 

and  fairly  investigated,  nor  can  they  be  except  The  law  governing  the  November  election 

upon  the  spot  where  the  election  occurred  and  differed  in  some  important  respects  from  that 

where  the  proofs,  pro  and  eon,  are  readiest  to  under  which  the  election  of  1872  was  held.   It 

hand.    I  fear  nothing  from  an  inquiry  so  con-  was  passed  in  1872,  but  after  the  election  of 

ducted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  earnestly  hope  that  year.    Under  the  old  law  the  Returning 

that  some  such  investigation  may  be  had.'*  Board  consisted  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 

The  Advisory  Board  was  not  destined  to  ful-  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  two  other 

fill  the  useful  functions  of  which  it  gave  prom-  designated  persons.    The  Returning  Board  nn- 

ise.    On  the  16th  of  October  Dr.  Bonzano,  the  der  the  new  law  comprises  ^^  five  persons  to  be 

umpire,  resigned.    This  action  was  in  conse-  elected  by  the  Senate  from  all  political  parties." 

quence  of  a  protest  made  by  the  two  Oonserva-  A  minority  constitutes  a  quorum,  with  power 

tive  members  against  the  decision  of  the  umpire  to  maJce  returns ;  and  the  board  is  empowered 

in  the  matter  of  certain  charges  against  P.  J.  to  fill  vacancies  created  by  the  death,  resig- 

Haloney,  an  assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Reg-  nation,  or  otherwise,  of  any  of  its  members, 

istration ;  Dr.  Bonzano  holding  that  ^^  a  protest  Under  the  new  law  oommisaiofnera  of  elections 

against  the  decision  of  the  umpire  by  one-half  are  appointed  by  the  PoUoe  Judges  and  must  be 

of  the  boiml  is  to  me  an  indication  of  the  fiul-  chosen  one  from  each  political  party.    The  re- 

nre  of  his  efforts  to  inspire  this  board  with  the  turns  must  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  and  one 

confidence  in  his  capacity,  impartiality,  or  gen-  copy  forwarded  to  the  Returning  Board.    The 

eral  fitness  for  the  important  and  delicate  du-  election  was  held  on  the  2d  of  November,  and 

ties  called  for  by  his  position,  that  should  warn  was  attended  with  general  quiet.    Previous  to 

him  against  persisting  to  remain  an  obstacle  to  the  election  United  States  troops  had  been  con- 

the  hiumonious  action  of  this  board.''  centrated  in  New  Orleans,  the  object  of  their 

Representative  committees  of  the  two  con-  presence  being  explained  in  a  general  order 
tending  parties  of  the  State  now  held  a  confer-  issued  from  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  two 
ence,  having  for  its  object  the  appointment  of  days  before  the  election,  as  follows:  ^The 
an  umpire  to  fiU  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  troops  are  in  this  city  to  preserve  peace  and 
resignation  of  Dr.  Bonzano,  and  also  the  ad-  order,  and  to  prevent  a  oonfiiot  between  armed 
justment  of  alleged  violations  of  the  agree-  bodies  of  men,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  They 
ment  creating  the  Advisory  Board.  On  the  will  continue  to  abstain  from  political  discus- 
part  of  the  Republicans  it  was  claimed  that  the  sions  and  any  interference  wiUi  the  election, 
first  article  of  that  agreement  relating  to  the  All  the  officers  and  men  are  required  to  remain 
suppression  of  disorders  had  not  been  satisfac-  in  their  quarters  during  the  day  of  election,  un^- 
toruy  observed  by  the  Democrats,  and  tibat  less  called  out  to  prevent  a  conflict  between 
powers  should  be  given  to  the  Advisory  Board  armed  bodies,  or  by  orders  from  aaperior  miii- 
^^to  enforce  a  strict  and  fair  adherence  to  the  tary  authority." 

provisions  of  the  first  article  of  this  agreement  After  the   election  the  following   protest 

to  the  extent  of  calling  upon  the  constituted  against  the  presence,  in  Louisiana,  of  Federal 

authorities  of  the  United  States,  both  civil  and  troops,  was  addressed  to  President  Grant,  br 

military,  and  of  the  State  through  Governor  the  Ooounittee  of  Seventy : 

Kellogg,  to  use  such  power  and  force  as  may  Tb  Eu  SaiMUmeif  U.  8.  Gbaht,  PtmdMi  nf  iU 

be  required  "  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  UmiUd  8tat$t,  Wathmgton>.  D,  C, : 

peace  over  and  throughout  the  Stote,  and  in-  ^  '^^  Committee  of  Seventy  have  the  honor  to  in- 

surinir   a  fair  reiristrfttinn  And   AlaAtinn       Tn  '"^"^  ^^^  Excellency  that  on  the  2d  day  of  this 

!!5o«L  ♦^^[;;^         •??       Xu  ®^®?**^^-     ^  month,  at  a  general  election  holden  in  this  State. 

answer  to  this  proposition,   the  Democratio  under  the  aaspioes  of  the  Acting  Governor  W.  P. 

members  of  the  conference  submitted  '^as  a  Kellogg,  the  Conservative  party  was  entirely  sQooe»- 

counter-proposition  that  they  cannot  inquire  ^«  ^^^  ^"^  have  in  the  next  LegiaUture  a  clear  nu- 

into  the  alleged  violation  of  the  agreement  by  Jonty  upon  a  joint  ballot.    It  U  a  weU-aacertamed 

♦Ka  P/«naAi.<rof{«ao    ^»  ^.^^^^r^XmJ^'^^  -:^v.4.  ^V  fa^t  that  tbouaanda  of  our  colored  fellow-ciUzeus 

the  Conservatives,  or  reco^ize  the  right  of  voted  the  Conservative  ticket 

the  KepuDlicans  to  make  said  charges  until  the  We  addreas  you  now  to  make  a  aolemn  but  re- 

Bepublican  members  of  the  Oonference  pom-  speotfyil  protest  affunst  the  fVitttre  occupation  of  the 

mittee  establish  as  a  fact  that  the  agreement  ^tate  by  military  foroea,  and  te  reqneat  their  with- 

has  been  compUed  with  on  their  part  by  hav-  ^^"^^  '^"^  ^®  fJ^'J^u^^^'^MP^^^P^lfS  ^C!!!'*  ^^ 

\r^t»  /in«isfi.wi  «-  ^r^^A  «.v«-.  4^^^  r\^Z         i?  «n  assure  you  that  the  civd  law  will  become  sn- 

ing  qualified  as  agreed  upon  two  Conservative  preme,  that  ita  aacred  obligationa  will  be  recognized 

members  of  the  Retunung  Board  and  an  um-  both  by  the  ruler  and  the  nued,  and  that  there  will  be 
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Tiiliin  oar  borderft  ample  proteotaon  guaranteed  to  The    committee  then  withdrew  from  the 

life  and  liberty.    At  present  and  for  some  week*  Besaions  of  the  board,  but  before  doing  so  en- 

put  the  Stato-Hoaae  has  been  garrisoned  by  United  ^^.^a  xv^  ^v^ii^^t^^  ^.^^^^^ . 

^  ioldiers,  and  our  city  haS  presented  more  the  ^^^  ^®  foUowmg  protest : 

ippetfuiee  of  a  military  poat  than  of  a  great  oom-  The  undersigned  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
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unproper  that  the  important  civil  work  with  whioh  game  to  the  Legislature, 

tint  board  is  charged  slfould  be  executed  in  the  The  protest  here  exhaustirely  reiterates  in  forcible 

midit  of  bayonets  of  the  Federal  GoTemment.   Inter  terms  wherein  the  board  failed  to  perform  its  duty 

vmanlintht^m*  in  relation  to  these  parishes  heretofore  publisheo, 

it  the  oonmienoemont  of  the  new  era  which  seems  and  says :  ^*  The  action  of  this  board,  therefore,  in  so 

•kwainif  upon  ourpaople,  we  wUh  to  aasore  you  and  referring  contested  cases,  aa  Intimated  by  them,  to 

the  people  of  the  United  States  of  our  devotion  to  the  Legislature,  would  be  unwarranted  by  law  and 

tie  pnnciples  of  the  Constitution  and  of  our  steadfast  unprecedented  even  in  the  shameful  and  disgraccftil 

parpose  to  uphold  the  cause  of  public  liberty  and  prooeedinifs  of  the  Lynch-Bovee  Board ;  nor  has  the 

food  goTsmment.  ^^^^ ^  illegal  action  of  the  board  been  confined  to  the  im- 

.«^«^>*  «^-,,,«    ^  proper  consideration  of  subjects  in  the  manner  of  its 

procedure,  but  ita  decisions  seem  to  be  guided  by  no 

Committee.  other  will  than  party  interests." 

In  the  caae  of  the  parish  of  De  Soto  the  board 
declined  to  receive  and  canvass  the  duplicate  original 
,  returns  lodged  by  law  with  the  clerk  of  the  District 
It  now  became  the  dnty  of  the  Returning  Court,  as  it  would  seem  for  the  very  purpose  to  sup- 
Board  to  canvass  the  retams  of  the  ele<$tion.  ply  the  loss  of  those  forwarded  through  the  Super- 
For  this  purpose  that  body  assembled  in  New  y.^^^f  Sf  Registration,  when  it  was  esublished  that 
n.4i..».  L.iC  ;«  -KT^^^n^T^l.  T>^.«»:«<.;^,>  «,«.  **^®  latter  had  been  fraudulently  made  away  with  by 
Orieans  early  m^  November.  Permission  was  ,  dishonest  supervisor  of  registration.  In  the  case 
pren  to  a  committee  of  three  from  each  party  ©f  Carroll  Pansh,  while  the  fraudulent  and  forged 
to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  returns  were  rejected  so  far  as  they  concerned  Ke- 
The  committee  of  the  Democratic  party  at  publican  candidates,  they  were  received  and  counted 

oocefiled  a  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  *«|i"?L""c.^eTf  A^^^^^                  the  board  went 

boird  to  canvass  the  retams,  on  the  grounds :  outside  of  the  returns  to  canvass  and  allow  a  round 

''  1.  That  the  Uiw  creating  the  board  was  un-  mioorit^  of  160  in  favor  of  the  Bepublican  candidate, 

(outitational ;  2.  That  the  law  gives  them  jn-  basing  its  action  on  estimates  and  conjectures.    In 

dicial  power  which  they  could  not  possess:  the  cases  of  Natchitoches,  St.  Tammany,  Red  River, 

mA  4    a;i«»:«^:..«.  u  4.^  Ka  ^^M.fUi^^-f/vnAi    i*l  Assumption,  and  other* Parishes,  the  returns  from 

ffld,  3.  Admitting  it  to  be  constitutional,  its  ^^^      f    in  Variably  and  largely  fconservative,  have 

pcmnna  was  not  according  to  the  spint  or  been  rejected  on  mauffioient,  ex  parU  testimony, 

letter  of  the  law.*^  often  contradictory  in  ita  nature,  ao  as  to  eive  Be- 

The  labors  of  the  Retoming  Board  were  publican  minorities  in  parishes  unquestionablv  Con- 

nch  that  the  results  of  the  election  were  not  jervative.    In  most  of  these  cases  the  Republicans 

il^u.^  «-♦;!   ♦u*   o4*i»   ^fi  n*^*«»v««      tk;-  have  been  allowed  to  interpolate  evidence  after  the 

declared  untU  the  24th  of  December.    This  testimony  waa  chosen  ao  as  not  to  allow  ita  rebuttal, 

tune  was  spent  m  ezamming  the  numerous  and  the  evidence  filed  by  the  Conaervative  Ccm- 

eawfl  of  fraud  and  contested  elections  brought  mittee  haa  been  abatracted  or  purposely  mislaid,  so 

to  the  notice  of  the  board.     On  the  28d  of  "  oo'  to  be  before  the  board  in  its  deliberations.   In 

December  the  comnuttee  appointed  by  the  aU  of  these  decisions  the  board  seems  to  have  been 

r^-^—li           wiu""i.i.w  opi/w»««w   vj    iM^  glided  by  no  fixed  rule  of  nght,  but  has  varied  ita 

(Jmaervative  and  Democratic  party  to  witness  Jetion  so  as  to  promote  Republioin  interesta  and  de- 

tbe  canvassing  and  compiling  of  the  returns  by  feat  Conaervative  minorities,  involving  itaelf  in  a 

the  Retaming  Board  published  a  statement,  in  mass  of  contradictory  and  op^sing  rmiugs  which 

which  they  eUdmed  that,  at  the  election  of  No-  ^ffer  no  clew  to  its  comprehension  save  the  steadfast 

rm^  M,  ther.  1"^  Wa.  cho^n  four  Con-  X°^°rbS2S^ll^TS"o^K'rLt.^:j 

wmtive  and  two  Bepubhcan  Congressmen,  lUedbythis  committee  haa  been  sustained,  alSiough 

ana  seventy-one  Conservative  and  thirty-seven  it  is  notorious  and  eatablished  by  irrefutable  tesU- 

Hepoblican  members  of  the  Legislature ;  also  mony  that  in  many  narishes  of  the  State  the  United 

that  Moncure,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  I^^^^U^^fetett^Cento^^^^ 

State  Treasurer,  bad  been  elected  by  4,851  elecSon^ay  t^  fntimidate  C^ervative  "to"  and 

majority.     In   submittmg  this  statement  to  drive  them  from  the  polls. 

thd  publio  the  committee  ^'  certify  under  oath  The  committee  now  think  it  their  duty  to  declare 

that  the  above  statement  and  compilation  for  *hat  they  are  reluctantly  driven  to  the  conclusion 

members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  J^»*  thU  board  m  a  court  of  elections,  for  such  it 

PAm,v«U  V         JL.        Av.  "''P*^'^'^*^;:*''  ""*"  is  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  haa  en-  . 

compiled  by  us  from  the  sworn  duplicate  re-  j^red  into  a  corrupt  and  wvolutionary  oinspiiacy 

uinu  m  our  possession,  and  have  been  by  us  with  the  present  uaurpinf  Qovemor  of  the  Sute,  to 

compared  with  the  duplicate  returns  in  posses-  overturn  the  duly-elected  General  Assembly  of  the 

■on  of  the  said  Returning  Board,  and  corrected  State,  and  to  aubstitute  therefor  one  of  its  own  crea- 

thPTftW    anil  A.%*.^««o>«^  ♦rv   ♦!,/*  /»rvmTi;iaf</^T«  tlou  aud  manufacturc.    For  these  reasons  this  com- 

iQereby,  and  correspond  to  the  compilation  mittee  feels  now  compelled  to  withdraw  from  farther 

ana  canvass,  poll  by  poll,  and  parish  by  parish,  putiolpation  in  the  counsela  and  deliberationa  of  this 

we  by  said  board.''  ooard.   In  doing  so  this  committee  daema  it  to  be 
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a  sacred  duty  to  the  people  of  this  State  to  solemnly    Application  was  made  by  the  candidate  for  a 
protests^ainetthedeciMon  of  theboarf,ae  revolu-    mandamus  to  compel   them   to  receive  and 


power 

majority  in  filling  the  complement  required  by  law.  dress,  it  was  claimed  that  the  OonserratiTes 
The  responaibUlty  for  such  a  atep,  atr^g  at  the  ]^^  carried  the  State  by  at  least  8,600  nuuori. 
root  of  our  form  of  government,  as  it  does,  is  a  x^  ^„,  ^^^  oi^/»f^  ^^^i^^TL  !j/qq^^X 
grave  one,  and  such  usurpation  hks  always  reacted  ^»  ^^  ^  ^l^^^ed  a  miyonty  of  28  m  the 
in  a  terrible  manner  wherever  it  has  been  adopted  in  iiouse  01  i&epresentatives,  and  a  miyonty  on 
America,  and  this  committee  tmsts  that  its  gravity  Joint  ballot  in  both  Hoases.  After  aUegingin- 
has  been  well  weighed  by  your  body,  as  it  alone  must  stances  of  illegal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
bear  it,  as  this  committee  can  share  no  part  of  the  turning  Board,  the  address  concludes  as  fol- 
burden  by  either  continuing  ito  connection  with  your  i!:!^.      *^v«*«,  i.uo  o^^^x^w  vv«auiuu«»  as  lui 

body  or  lending  a  seeming  acquiescence  by  its  con-  **'^»  • 

tinued  presence.  Naw  OaLxiva,  Dtoanhir  S2, 1874. 

Havinff  exhausted  by  this  final  protest  the  last  During  the  session  of  this  board,  we  have  8«en 

means  of  resistance  to  this  revolutionary  decision,  the  clerk  accusing  a  member  of  frauda  on  election 

this  committee  now  retires,  leavinjg  the  responsi-  returns,  and  the  member  in  return  aocusmg  the 

bility  where  it  belongs,  to  complete  its  duty  by  sur-  ^lerk ;  we  have  seen  documents  on  the  Democratic 

rendering  its  trust  to  the  constituency  whom  it  rep-  giJe  stealthily  abstracted,  and  the  Republican  crosi- 

resents,  and  placing  before  the  people  of  the  State  marked  afUdavit  stealthily  secured  and  acted  od,  the 

and  the  Union  in  its  proper  light  the  action  of  the  ©lection  returns   themselves  altered  and  forged  in 

board  and  this  committee,  for  them  to  pass  on,  as  the  interests  of  Badlcals  weeks  after  the  electioo. 

a  poUtlcal  court  of  Iwt  resort,  to  judge  the  cause  There  is  no  redress,  because  those  to  whom  alone 

of  Louisiana  and  decide  the  question  and  decree  the  application  can  be  made  are  but  creatures  of  usur- 

consequence  thereof.             P.  C.  ^CRA^B,  pation  whose  existence  depends  upon  the  continu*- 

r\'  ^l  TTA  w  A  n  ^^  ^'  Kadlcal  rule  in  denance  of  the  expressed  will 

C.  OAVANAG.  of  thd  people.    These  returning  offloers  have  been 

On  the  day  before  the  filing  of  the  above  now  for  seven  weeks  dallying  with  the  liberties  tad 

^  ll    J;u     r%    •  -I'**^!!  %  G^™*-.  V«Ki;-K^  nghto  of  the  people  of  an  entire  State,  apparently 

protest,  the  Committee  of  Seventy  published  ^\,^,^^  until  S^Spportunity  is  offered  foV  them  li 

an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  consummate  their  villainy  by  promulgating  a  Sadi- 

in  which  the  Returning  Board  was  charged  cal  mi^ori^  as  elected  to  the  LegislatuTe.    Tber 

with  having  counted  out  candidates  legally  hope  to  do  this  with  impunit/,  because  the  Stote- 

eleoted.     "The  fact  of  the  Conservatives  hav-  ^^^5^  '^^^^ ^^7x^: "  ^"*g^  with  Kellogg'* 

,     "               xw  xBvw  V*  w**^  v/vuov*  T»MT»a  tAAT  gtftnjiuig  ftnuy  of  Metropolitan  Police,  with  sevenl 

ing  carried  the  election,"   sa^s  the  address,  companies  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  within 

"  has  been  well  known  ever  smce  the  6th  of  fifty  jards,  the  whole  force  of  the  anny  and  navj 

November,  because  the  ballots  were  counted  at  within  call  of  Kellog^a  whistle,  sleeping  on  thwr 

the  polls  immediately,  and  returns  made  out  in  arms,  with  cartridges  distributed. 

^n«>i;^»«>«      v«.*  «.«■«»  «r»«.  .A«A«  »-<^<iira  «*'f-o>-  ^^  ^his  maiuier  are  we  threatened  with  another 

dnphcate.^    Yet  even  now,  seven  weeks  after  ^^       ^  ^^^^  ^f  rapacious  plunderers,  ignorant  ^d 

the  election,  we  are  mimmently  threatened  debauched,  claiming  to  be  Kepublioans,  elected  by 

with  being  defrauded  of  our  victory  and  our  Radical  returning  officera,  and  installed  in  the  Legis- 

franchise  by  election  returns  submitted  to  a  lature  bv  the  potential  force  of  the  army  and  nsrr 

board  of  returning  officers,  consistmg  of  fire  ^  ^  United^tates,  as  was  done  in  1872.   To  such 

^^^K^^    r^^»  «.*•  »,k^».   -««.  :^»»*:aL,i  »uk  base  nses  are  your  aoldiers  put.    That  our  people 

members,  four  of  whom  are  identified  with  ^,^  dUposed  to  violence,  and  tliat  the  rights  of  the 

and  committed  to  the  usurping  government,  black  man  would  not  be  safe  If  the  Conservative 

These  men,  aside  from  their  party,  have  not  minority  in  Louisiana  was  permitted  to  rale,  ss  stated 

sustained  such  a  character  before  this  commu-  by  our  enemies  and  by  the  President  in  his  me*- 

nity  as  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  their  ^duVthe^r  d\%^\&L^^ 

integrity  or  impartiality,  or  to  give  any  hope  ernm?nt  was  in  undisputecTpower,  with  a  large  force 

that  they  will  fairly  and  honestly  compile  and  at  its  command,  not  a  negro  was  hurt,  not  an  act  of 

promulgate  the  returns.    They  have  already  violence  committed,  and,   notwithstanding  great 

evinced  a  determination  to  defraud  the  peo-  previous  provocation,  not  a  right  of  any  citixen  vio- 

ple  and  to  defeat  their  wiU  as  expressed  at  the  ^'jlSVing  failed  in  all  our  appeals  to  the  justiceand 

ballot-box.    In  the  case  of  the  parish  of  De  patriotism  of  the  President  and  Conjrress,  we  now, 

Soto,  Conservative  by  over    1,000   rotyority,  as  a  last  resort,  appeal  to  the  source  of  all  power,  the 

the  Radical  election  officer  of  the  State  re-  people  of  the  whole  country,  whose  moral  influence 

turns  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  we  invoke,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  that  sympsthy 

t\  £^".V^Vf^^t  *f  give  them  up  for  ^:^^e°SdTeW^^^^^ 

$1,000,  and  he  left  the  State.     The  retummg  confidence  that  a  virtuous  public  sentiment  maj 

officer  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  recover  compel  imprincipled  men  who  are  preying  on  the 

these  papers.    The  attorneys  representing  the  vitals  of  the  State  to  let  go  their  hold,  we  hope  it 

Conservatives  sent  to  De  Soto  and  brought  "*y  "•?  «??«*  *^«  Executive  and  Congress,  aoi 

^>«.«^  ««^  ».^.^««-A/i  <ir.^i;^»«A«  ^fi  ♦v^A  ^.:^«^»i  compel  them  to  grant  us  that  relief  which  neither 

down  and  presented  duplicates  of  the  onmnal  their  sense  of  lusfice  nor  regard  for  the  fundamenul 

returns,  of  equal  value,  which  had  been  filed  institutions  or  the  country  has  been  able  to  effect 

with  the  clerk  of  the  District  Court  for  the  We  make  this  appeal  in  advance  of  the  final  ooo- 

parish,  in  pursuance  of  the  law.    These  they  summation  of  a  great  wrong  about  being  peipetraud 

refused  to  receive  and  consider,  although  in  S?^?  i^\'^^l\^  V  ^  PSy'^^'^Jy  ^JT?*?! 

*««n,x.   w^^  E^vtT^  ««^  vvuM^vi,  fM.uvus  .  *«  ^^^  mtcntiou  of  thc  retummg  officers  to  defraud  the 

nadical  parishes  they  had  acted  on  secondary  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  political  victory  as  if 

evidence.    This  is  but  one  case  of  many  such,  the  act  had  been  already  consummated.    We  are  not 
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ebmoring  hr  ^aitj  purposes  that  one  set  of  men  reqalres.    In  many  eases  there  was  do  statement 

shoold  be  sobstitnted  for  another  as  public  officials,  of  the  persons  voted  for,  and  the  number  of  votes 

Ov  repuffDsnoe  to  Bepublioan  rale  In  Ijoaisianais  reoeived  bj  them,  forwarded  to  the  BetnrninffBosrd, 

BotbsMaaltoffstlier  npon  the  fket  of  its  being  nsnr-  for  the  reasons  thst  none  were  furaishea  by  the 

lotion;  vslnea  as  gnat  principles  are,  and  grossly  as  Commissioners  of  Election  to  the  superrisors,  and 

ibcj  fasTe  been  Tiolsfted,  yet  it  is  not  for  that  reason  msny  that  were  returned  were  neither  irigned  nor 

alooe  thst  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  damorintf  for  sworn  to,  and  in  mauT  cases  there  were  no  tslly- 

reliet   The  people  demand  that  those  electea  by  sheets  forwsided  to  the  Beturning  Board  to  ena- 

tb«m  shall  gorem,  so  thst  they  shall  be  relieyed  ble  it  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the 

froflt  the  oppression,  that  has  grown  intolerable ;  voter,  and  in  some  instances  only  tally-sheets  were 

that  the  taxation  which  has  bMome  conflsoation.  returned  to  the  Beturning  Board,  without  a  list  of 

mjr  be  lightened ;  that  hideous  and  wide-spread  voters,  or  statement  of  votes,  and  they  not  signed 

porerty  end  distrust  may  be  removed ;  and  that  or  sworn  to,  as  the  law  requires. 

thej  mav  be  permitted  to  live  by  honest  industry ;  This  beinjg  the  case,  it  becsme  necessary  that  the 

tii&t  an  Donest  government,  for  their  protection,  msy  papers  received  from  the  poUing-plsces  should  be 

be  tsbatituted  for  systematised  robbery.  carefully  exsmined.    There  were  over  six  hundred 

for  these  reasons,  we,  the  down-trodden  people  and  fifty  polling-places  in  the  State,  and  there  wss  a 

of  ODoe  fine  Louisiana,  now  call  upon  the  people  of  large  Ust  of  canmdates,  so  it  becsme  a  very  labori- 

the  free  Ststea  of  America,  if  yon  would  yourselves  ous  duty,  which  oocnpied  the  board  nearly  a  month, 

remain  free  and  retain  the  right  of  self-government,  laboring  ^m  11  ▲.  m.  to  4  f.  x.,  and  iVom  1  to 

to  demand,  in  tones  that  cannot  be  misunderstooa  11  p.  m.,  every  day.     The  law  requires  that  in 

ordiaregarded,  that  the  shackles  be  stricken  from  such  canvass  snd  compilation  the  Beturning  Board 

Louisiana,  end  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  of    officers   shsll   observe  the  following    order: 

cnnr  be  no  longer  used  to  keep  a  horde  of  adven-  It  shsll  compile  the  first  statements  fh>m  sll  polls 

torera  in  power.       B.  B.  TOBmAN,  Chairman.  or  voting-places  at  which  there  shall  have  been 

ABCH.  MITCHELL,  1  a  fair,  ^e,  and  peaceable  registration  and  elec- 

W.  C.  BATMOND,    >  Committee.  tion.     Whenever  from  any  poll  or  voting-place 

F.  C.  ZACHABIE,      |  there  has  been  any  riot,  tomult,  acts  of  violence. 

Boom  OF  TH«  ComnrrM  of  Skvxktt,  I  intimidation,  srmed  disturbanws,  bribery,  or  cor- 

New  Obleahs,  J>ecmber  22, 1874.    j  "»?*  influences,  which  prevented  or  tended  to  pre- 

At  s  meeting  held  this  evening  the  foregoing  ad-  !f  "*  »  ^"'iS?^  ^^  peaceable  vote  of  dl  qualified 

dim  waa reaJfend unanimouswtpproved.*  electorsMititled  to  vote  st  such  poll  or  voting^kce, 

B  H  HABk  Onairman  *^^  returning  officers  shsll  not  csnvass,  count,  or 

JOS.'  W.  CoiLmS,  Sewetary.  compile  a  statement  of  votes  from  such  poll  or  vot- 

Mvro.  TT.  ^yv4^uLlo,  »ou»i«rjr.  jng-pl«ee  uutil  statemeuU  from  all  other  polls  or 

On  the  24th  of  December  Mr.  Osoar  Arroyo  voting-places  shall  have  been  canvassed  and  corn- 
tendered  his  resijmation  as  a  member  of  the  1^^^^  ,^*»«  Beturning  Board  of  officers  shall  then 
B*t«niBg  Board ;  m  doing  which  he  «dd :  LXJ^o?^ar.*:teffl?Sm1d&JS: 

I  am  compelled  to  adopt  the  present  course  by  the  anoe,  bribery,  or  corrupt  influences,  at  any  such 

nilings  of  tne  board  in  the  last  few  days,  in  return-  poll  or  voting-place. 

isg  to  the  Legislature,  as   elected,  members  who  The  bosrd  has  followed  this  requirement  of  the 

vere  unquestionably  defeated,  rulings  which,  to  my  law,  as  it  was  ita  imperative  duty  to  do.  and  in 

mind,  are  so  clearly  partisan  and  ux^ust,  defrauding  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners 

the  people  of  Louisiana  of  their  chosen  represents-  of  Election  forwarded  to  it  by  the  supervisors,  when 

tlree,  that  my  self-respect  will  not  allow  me  to  either  of  the  counsel  appointed  by  the  political  par- 

boger  retain  a  seat  on  the  board.  ties  objected  to  the  count  of  any  polls,  and  laid  be- 

On  the  24th  of  D«>embor  fte  Returnmg  '^^,^S^^X!L^f::^ir^.'^tf^^. 

nosrd  completed  its  labors.     The  laws  de-  vassed  until  the  board  nad  compiled  the  vote  from 

fining  the  duties  of  the  board,  its  method  of  all  the  polls  not  objected  to.    In  the  progress  of  the 

proceeding,  and  the  principles  upon  which  its  examination  a  large  number  of  polls  were  objected 

d^ns  were  U^<i,  «e  set  forth  in  its  w-  J^a'lS^'iSSm'iS  VSTX/'thrpSSrw'.^ 

port  as  foUows :  ^l^o  objected  to.   The  grounds  of  objection  to  some 

Nxw  OwLXAJftj  J}teember  24, 1874.  of  the  polls  were  the  failure  of  a  substantial  oom- 

The  Beturning  Board,  in  dositig  its  labor  of  can-  pliance  with  the  law  in  conducting  the  election  and 

Tasaing  and  compiling  the  voto  of  the  State  given  st  making  the  returns  to  the  superviaors ;  to  some 

tbealectionof  Koveniber  2d  last,  states  that  it  is  only  thst  the  returns  of  the  commissioners  had  been 

jast  and  proper  that  the  returning  officers  should  changed  after  they  had  been  made  to  the  super- 

pe  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  their  visors ;  and  to  the  ihr  neater  number  that  the  voters 

ubors,  and  the  principles  Isid  down,  drawn  flrom  had  been  intimidatea  so  that  they  did  not  register 

Uv,  to  direct  them  in  the  diacharge  or  their  duties,  or  vote,  or  were  compelled  to  vote  differently  from 

In  the  firat  place,  this  election  was  verjr  looaely  con-  what  they  desired.    Had  the  board  decided  that  any 

ducted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Election,  so  much  thing  like  a  strict  compliance  with  the  forms  of  isw 

10  that  not  at  one-tenth  of  the  polls  in  the  State  in  holding  the  election  snd  making  the  returns  to 

'twere  the  forms  required  by  law  observed.     The  the  supervisors  would  be  required,  the  effect  would 

liv  requires  that  the  supervisors  of  rcffistration  for-  have  been  that  so  msny  of  the  polls  would  hsve 

vard  to  the  returning  officers  the  onffinal  list  of  been  thrown  out  that  there  would  have  been  no  elec- 

T9t«a  kept  by  the  Commissioners  of  EMOtioo ;  seo-  tion  in  the  State.    The  bosrd  then  adopted  a  rule 

»Qd,  a  atatement  of  the  persons  voted  for,  and  the  that  when  the  supervisor  hsd  returned  suy  evidence 

nmnber  of  votes  received  by  each ;  and,  third,  the  showing  an  election  was  held,  although  it  only  be  a 

t^nr-iheeta,  all  of  which  the   Commissioners  ot  tally-sheet,  unsigned  or  sworn  to,  thst  in  the  ab- 

Election  sre  required  to  famiah  to  the  supervisors,  senoe  of  fraud  or  intimidation  it  would  compile  the 

ud  they  to  forward  them  to  the  returning  officers,  vote  as  shown  bjr  auoh  evidence  or  document,  if  it 

In  many  esses  no  lists  of  voters  were  kept  by  the  may  be  called  evidence.    This  decision  disposed  of 

eommissioners,  or,  if  there  were,  they  were  not  a  good  many  protests  to  the  reception  of  poUs,  but  * 

forwarded  to  the  Beturning  Boara  by  the  supervi-  when  substantial  forms  of  law  had  not  oeen  ob- 

Mn,  and  many  that  were  lorwarded  to  the  Betum-  served,  and  evidence  of  fraud  or  intimidation  waa 

9?  Board  were  not  signed  or  sworn  to,  as  the  law  produced,  the  fSailure  of  substantial  compliance  with 
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the  fonns  of  law  was  considered  a  badge  of  fraud,  poll  from  compilation  except  on  satisfiMtory  proof 

and  the  poll  was  rejected.    We  believe  this  to  be  a  that  each  violation  had  been  perpetrated,  and  that 

lost  and  reasonable  rule,  and  tbe  board  strictly  ad-  it  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  a  sufficient  number 

nered  to  it,  of  voters  to  change  the  result  of  the  election.    As 

In  the  case  of  Carroll,  St.  Helena,  and  St.  James  all  these  acts  to  produce  intimidation  had  been  per- 

Parishes,  where  it  was  charged  and  proved  that  the  petrated  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party  sod  agamst 

returns  made  by  the  commissionera  to  the  super-  the  Republican  party,  the  polls  excluded  from  com- 

visors  had  been  changed  after  they  came  into  the  pilation  g^enerally  gave  majorities  in  favor  of  the 

hands  of  the  supervisors,  the  board  took  evidence  Democratic  party,  and  their  exclusion  from  compi- 

to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  vote  and  made  the  lation  reduced  tbe  vote  of  that  party,  and  in  some 

compilation  acoordinglv.  The  question  raised  sgainat  instances  had  the  effect  of  returning  repreaantatives 

the  greater  number  or  the  polls  was  on  the  charge  and  other  officers  of  the  opposite  party  different 

of  intimidation  to  prevent  voters  from  voting  and  firom  the  returns  made  by  the  supervisors.     This  is 

forcing  them  to  vote  against  their  wishes.  To  estab-  the  natural  result  of  an  illegal  attempt  to  aooomplish 

lish  this  charge  a  great  mass  of  affidavits  was  taken,  an  object,  and  is  no  fault  or  the  board, 
some  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  parishes,  ana        The  counsel  of  the  Democratic  party  protested 

some  to  particular  polls,  and  a  mass  of^oounter-affi-  against  the  counting  of  certain  polls  in  the  parishes 

davits  was  also  fileo.    The  general  facts  proved  on  of  Natchitoches  and  Bossier,  on  the  grounds  that 

this  point  establish  that  about  May,  1874,  a  military  United  States  troops  were  expected  at  the  polls  on 

organization  known  as  the  White  League  was  estaln  the  day  of  election,  or  did  actually  visit  tne  polls 

lisbed  in  this  State  and  permeated  ever^r  neighbor-  on  the  day  of  election,  in  order  to  assist  the  United 

hood ;  that  the  object  or  this  organization  was  to  States  Marshal  to  arrest  persons  charged  with  vioU- 

Srevent  colored  men  from  voting  unless  they  could  tions  of  the  United  States  law,  and  that,  in  conse- 

e  controlled  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  to  quence,  a  great  number  of  Democrats  did  not  attend 

prevent  them  from  holding  office ;  and,  further,  to  the  polls  and  vote,  for  fear  of  arrest  by  the  United 

compel  the  Sepublicans  holding  office  under  the  States  troops.    Even  if  such  facts  had  been  fully 

present  State  government  to  aboioate  their  offices,  proved  as  alleged,  we  do  not  see  that  there  was  any 

and  to  prevent  the  Bepublican  party  in  this  State  violation  of  the  law  in  United  States  troops  doing 

Arom  organizing,  with  a  view  of  concentrating  their  so.    Certainly,  a  person  charged  with  a  crime  against 

partjT  at  the  late  election,  and  expel  the  white  Be-  the  United  States  law  cannot  say  he  is  intimidated 

publicans  from  the  State  unless  tney  would  desist  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Marshal  was  try- 

trom  organizing  the  Bepublican  party  in  this  State  ing  to  arrest  him.    It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  isguiltj, 

and  withdraw  trom  the  active  support  of  that  party,  and  he  cannot  urge  his  crime  as  protection.    Persons 

The  means  taken  bv  this  White  League  organization  not  conscious  of  their  guilt  would  not  ffee  from  the 

to  accomplish  the  above  purposes  are  shown  to  have  presence  of  a  United  ^rshal  and  hiB  poste  of  United 

been  by  threats  that,  if  the  colored  voters  did  not  States  soldiers.    This  is  preposterous,  and  we  did 

vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  they  should  be  expelled  not  consider  this  a  good  ground  of  intimidation, 
from  the  plantations  on  wnioh  thev  were  farming,        There  were  no  returns  of  the  election  ftom  tbe 

be  deprived  of  their  crops,  be  exduaed  firom  renting  parish  of  De  Soto  bv  tbe  Supervisor  of  Begistration, 

lands  hereafter  or  of  being  employed,  and  deprivea  as  the  law  required.    Persons  interested  produced 

of  their  rations,  or  credit  to  obtain  them,  ancf  lead-  the  clerk  of  the  court  with  such  papers  as  were  by 

ing  colored  men  were  threatened  with  death  if  they  law  intrusted  to  him,  and  offered  tnem  as  the  returns 

persisted  in  organizing  the  Bepublican  psrty ;  and  from  the  parish.    The  board  decided  that  they  could 

white  Bepublieans  threatened  with  personal  vio-  not  receive,  canvass,  and  compile  such  returns.    The 

lenee,  proscription  in  business  and  socially  of  them-  parties  in  interest  applied  to  the  proper  court  for  a 

solves  and  families,  and  with  hanging  if  thev  per-  mandamus  to  compel  the  board  to  receive  the  can- 

sisted  in  oropanizing  the  party  with  a  view  to  tne  late  vass  and  compile  those  returns,  but  upon  trial  tbe 

elections.  '  This  organization  in  armed  bands,  in  court  sustained  the  ruling  of  the  board.    The  same 

many  parishes  in  the  State,  carried  their  threats  of  principle  was  acted  upon  in  the  Terrebonne  ca»e. 

personal  violence  into  effect  b;^  killing  some  Bepub-  There  was  no  supervisor  in  the  parish  of  Winn,  the 

lioans,  whipping  and  ill-treating  others,  and  com-  one  appointed  for  that  parish  having  been  expelled 

polled  the  parish  officers  holding  office  under  the  fh>m  tne  parish,  and  an  unauthorized  person  aasumed 

present  State  |^ovemment  to  abdicate  their  offices,  to  act.    They  could  not  recognize  sucn  lawlessness. 
This  was  partionlnrly  the  case  in  all  the  Bed  Biver       The  board  submits  to  the  Legislature  and  people 

parishes,  most  of  the  T^he  parishes,  and  in  the  of  this  State  the  result  of  their  investigation,  with  a 

parishes  between  the  Bed  and  Washita  Bivers.  consciousness  that  they  have  properly  discharged 

All  the  above  aoto,  resorted  to  by  the  White-League  their  trust.        J.  MADISON  w£LLS,  Preaidenu 
organization  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  were  clear 

violations  of  both  State  and  United  States  laws,  and  The  results  as  returned  by  the  board,  ezdad- 
would  subject  the  perpetrators  of  the  aoU  to  im-  j  ^^  returas  of  those  polls  and  parishes  that 
pnsonment  in  the  penitentiary,  so  odioUs  are  they  i*  *,  w*  *«*^»*»«o  v*  v**vo^  ^  viu«  o«v*  |/awou«»  ^  «« 
to  the  sense  of  the  people.  These  acts  of  intimida-  ^ad  been  thrown  out  by  thw  board,  show  that 
tion,  which  prcYcnted  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  69,644  votes  were  cast  for  Dabmclet,  the  Re- 
election in  the  parishes  of  St.  Maiy  and  Grant,  were  publican  candidate  for  Treasurer ;  and  68,586 
so  general  and  overwhelming  that  the  board  felt  for  Monoure,  making  the  majority  of  tbe  for- 

r«a„TorrK^wL'~^^^^^^  rT'     Fifty-four  Republican  and  fifty, 

factory  proof  that  intimidation  had  been  used  at  de-  t^o  Conservative  members  of  the  Legislataro 

signatea  polls,  so  as  to  prevent  a  fair,  free,  and  were  returned ;  the  election  of  five  members 

peaceable  election  at  such  polls,  and  they  were  ex-  was  not  determined,  but  referred  to  the  Legis- 

Whe^n  thnrionds^of  S^SiticIf  ^rt  '*Mch\°s^i  ^^^"^®  ^^^  decision.      The  ^ve  constitutional 

WhitihLgtie\rg^\LSon  iTtowarS'  the  dLo!  amendments  recommended  by  Governor  Kel- 

eratio  party,  shall  clearly  and  generally  violate  the  logg  and  approved  by  the  Legislature  were 

laws  of  the  country  to  control  an  election  in  their  ratified  beyond  dispute,  as  it  was  admitted 

.interests,  it  is  but  just  and  proper  that,  when  they  that  this  ratification  would  not  be  defeated  by 

:;:jJ&?ySj:Sld^^^^^^^  ^he  votes  of  the  poUs  and  parishes  which  had 

them,  and  aueh  is  the  intention  of  the  law.    The  been  rejected.        _    ^    ^     ^  .       «      ^ 

board,  however,  in  this  oaae  did  not  ezdude  any        When  the  report  of  the  Retoming  Board 
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r  Am  the  tbne  iir  tlift  iiscmldfaigf  dlll^^ 

iffi  aBiMa  eiitfi^  of  em] 
la  eooBuiemeitt  imffl  after  tbe 
^   ^TlieB^iiUlpgtiie 

boweve^  deohMt Hui*  tiie  arreel  lirae'bmi 
11^  andt  to  let^tfebito  eaiue.  :^:, 

|>e  in  reedineit  for^  «9i^.  vklleBoe 
mcmiti^  Yet>orf4d  ii  fcOowvinKm  Ike  'eo«i> 

To  m*  JdhOmt  amttrttL^DMMrlimniW^ 

aireotiQir  mb  Ut  ^JBttrfn'^iaaa'to  be  te jgjaafiagi  to 
enpoFMi  TlfdeneefjaiAielei  itlMMOidilileoA  im 
1  Witt  do  ik  I  hA^  the  hoaor  tie  r^pofir  ihal|  Uittieer 
ef  iheie  initnienene,  I  hure  heea  H  tonw  |)eiBe<(p 
lav^tlgtle  th^  prohabiUtiai  of  Tioleiiee  hem,  •ttft 
the  fduoming  are  the  flbote  ••  neivlj  eel  cen  iiieei»- 
tain :  The  State  Bet^mfaiit  Board  have  olllda]lg^«e> 
jMmoed  that  the  oaacUdatee  Ibr  oAoe  ia  thie  <|«daii 
en^wbel  ia  Imova  ea  theSedioal  ticket  eie  da^.ewL 
lewftiB/ elMKed.  ^TheleaderaoftheoppoaliicttHMf- 
dediere  that  andli  ia  aot  the  fiMt,  and  thiit.the  pneoee 
there  deolared  elected  ahall not  take  or  hold^ttie 
CfiBoes;  Thia  detewntnation  eppeert  to  he  weQ  eei- 
iled,  aod  ia  ao  geaeraHy  eapieiaed  ead  ^pptered^hgr 
« lai^  mijoiity  of  tiia  whuea,  thai  Iheve  iN^doi^ 
it  ia  more  than  an  idle  threat*  Thie  egpieiaiopy  fa 
many  iaatanoea,  ia  aooompaekd  by 'thieeta  of  tie- 
knee,  and  even  of  deeth^  tOi  the?  caeen  .if  tiiey  el- 
tempt  to  take  the  oiftoea^  and  X  oannot  doubt  thet 
anon  threata  are  very  aerloiiilr  made.  The^  are  only 
a  repetition  of  whatiraa  aA  all  timea  the  open  talk  or 
the  leadera  before  the  eleotion.  Three oxtiie  oAea^ 
referred  to  aremembcre  ^ftheLowerHonaeoCtibre 
Legialatnre,  and  all  three  are  nov  in  New  MeiW* 
The  othera  are  Pariah  Judge  OreaaweU.  ekvMMm' 
net,  and  aeveral  minor  omoera,  the  police' ioiyijne- 
tices  of  tilie  peace^  and  oonatablea^  There  ia  eii.tlie 
part  of  moat  of  tnem  aeioh  epprdienaion  of  daoMr 
In  aaaoming  their  dntiea  thaL  eieept  the  BeJW 
Judge,  I  do  not  think  eny  of  them  Will  ;alteme|^nr 
eocOd  IM  indnoed  to  teke  hie  office.    The  fiiWh 
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my 
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Judge  is  a  maa  of  oourage  and  eoolnesa,  and  I  can-  I  was  in  the  dty  prior  to  the  4th  of  Janoair.  the 
not  tell  whether  he  will  attempt  to  take  his  office  or  general  topic  of  conversation  was  the  scenes  of  blood- 
not.  I  have  not  seen  him  recently,  and  have  no  shed  that  were  liable  to  occur  on  that  day,  snd  I  re- 
deflnite  Information  of  his  purpose.  As  long  as  any  peatedly  heard  threats  of  assassinating  the  Governor, 
or  all  of  these  officers  choose  to  refuse  to  exercise  and  regrets  expressed  that  he  was  not  killed  on  the 
the  functions  of  their  office^  I  conceive  I  am  not  14th  of  September  last;  also  threats  of  the  assauiiu- 
called  upon  to  do  any  thing  in  the  matter.  My  in-  tion  of  BepubUcan  members  of  Uie  House  in  order  to 
structions  cover  the  following  points,  and  will  be  secure  the  election  of  a  Democratic  SpeiJcer.  I  also 
carried  out :  know  of  the  kidnapping  by  the  bandi&i  of  Mr.  Con- 
That  I  recognize  as  legal  State  officials  only  such  sin,  one  of  the  memDen-eleot  of  the  Leffislatore. 
persons  as  are  recognized  as  such  bv  the  reco^ized  In  order  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  male  the  State- 
executive  or  judicial  officers  of  the  State ;  that  m  the  House  safe  for  the  peaceable  assembling  of  the  Legi»- 
legal  ezercide  of  their  duties  such  officers  must  not  lature,  Qeneral  Emory,  upon  the  reqmsition  of  the 
be  violently  disturbed  or  interfered  with,  and  if  such  Qovemor,  stationed  troopa  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
violenoe  occurs  it  shall  be  my  duty  to  suppress  it ;  building.  Owing  to  theseprecaations  the  Legislature 
and  that  m^  advice  to  all  persons  is,  that  if  any  assembled  in  the  State-House  without  any  disturb- 
ouestion  of  right  exists  for  any  person  to  hold  office,  anoe  of  the  peace.  At  twelve  o'clock  William  Tigers, 
that  such  person  shall  be  taken  before  the  proper  the  Clerk  of  the  last  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  pro- 
legal  tribunals.  ceeded  to  call  the  roll,  as  according  to  law  he  was 


rymg 

mission, 

my  notice.    Such'  acts  are  now  confined  to  plunder-  crata.    Before  entering  .»«  ^«,»»^»«.  ^.  «^.  ..»« 

in^,  with  or  without  some  show  of  legal  forms,  and  had  been  selected  in  caucus  as  the  Democratic  nomi- 

dnving  them  from  their  homes  to  seek  places  to  live  nee  for  Speaker,  and  Michael  Hahn  as  the  Bepnb- 

elsewhere.    Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  llcan  nominee. 

LlTWlS  MEBBILL,  Mr.  Vigers  had  not  finished  announcing  the  result, 

Mi\]or  Seventh  Cavalry,  commanding.  when  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Billieu,  of  Li^onrehe, 

The 
tion 

constitutes  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  amid  cheers  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Different  re-  Mr.  Wilts  daahed  on  to  the  rostrum,  pushed  aside  Mr. 
ports  have  given  somewhat  varying  details  of  y^*"»^  *f^^  fH  Sp?aker»s  chair  and  gavel,  snd 
the  important  evente  of  that  da^J.  Four  re-  t^^i^^^^^^J^^l^^^, 
ports,  however,  have  been  made  which  may  be  by  members  of  the  nujority,  but  Mr.  wilu  pwd  no 
regarded  as  official  in  character,  and  which  attention  to  these  protests,  and  on  motion  from  some 
fully  represent  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  oJ^o  ^^  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  it  was  de- 
One  is  the  official  report  made  to  the  Govern-  ?|f '^  *^**°5  Treaevmt  was  nominated  and  elected 
ment  of  the  United  Wtes  by  General  Sheri-  ^Z'tA' ^^L^^'^t^^i^^^^ 
dan,  who  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans  several  est  conftision  over  the  whole  House.  Mayor  WUtz 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  ai^in,  on  another  nomination  from  tne  Domo- 
assnmed  command  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  even-  c^tio  side  of  the  House,  declared  one  Flood  elected 
ing  of  the  4th.  Two  were  prepared  for  pre-  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  ordered  a  certain  number  of 
o^Sf«f:^«  *«  n«««-««-  u«  JL.'**!.  x^  ^  assistants  to  be  appointed.  Instantly  a  large  num- 
sentation  to  Congress  by  committees  of  oppch  ber  of  men  throughout  the  hall,  who  had  Smd  sd- 
smg  political  parties  in  the  Louisiana  House  of  mitted  on  various  pretexts,  such  as  reporters  and 
Representatives ;  and  the  fourth  was  made  by  members'  friends  and  spectators,  turned  down  the 
the  members  of  the  Congressional  Committee  lappelsof  their  coats,  upon  which  were  pinned  blufr- 


Witnesses  of  the  events  of  the  4th  of  January,  the  White  League  of  Louisiana  had  made  good  its 

in  the  Legislative  hall  of  that  State.    (The  last-  threat  of  seizing  the  House,  many  of  the  Assistant 

named  report  will  be  found  under  the  title  |er|?eants.at-Arms  being  well  Imown  as  captsins  of 

Public  Documents.)    As  the  matter  is  of  the  a^dia^'udTnCrof^?h^^^^^^^^ 

deepest  current  interest,  and  will  be  of  impor-  ing  Republican  members  had  not  failed  to  protest 

tance  in  the  future,  it  becomes  imperative  to  again  and  again  against  this  revolutionary  action  of 

preserve  in  permanent  form  whatever  may  *^®  minority,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  many  of  the 

throw  light  upon  the  proceedings  of  that  day.  ?T^^iSf  .r*%"l?  W^  ^^®  ^^'^"t  ^  *  ^^/'  ^X 

Ti,/*  /^♦i.fL  «aJ1«4<.  «1v^««  -^*u-«P<i  4.^  -«J^*.i.  gether  with  the  clerk,  Mr.  Vigers,  who  earned  with 

The  other  reporte  above  referred  to  are  there-  £im  the  original  roll  of  the  House  as  returned  by  the 

lore  here  given  as  follows :  Secretary  of  State.    The  excitement  was  now  very 

OE!7iERi.r.  Bm-BmAw'fl  mcponx  ^"**'  *°^  *^®  "^^^  Speaker  directed  the  Sergeant- 

QENKRAL  SHEBTOAN  S  KEPORT.  at- Arms  to  prevent  the  egress  or  ingress  of  members 

Headquartsbs  Miutabt  Dzvisiok  of  TBS  I  or  others,  and  several  exciting  souffles  in  which 

MissouBi.                            >•  knives  and  pistols  were  drawn,  took  place,  and  for  a 

New  Orlaks,  La.,  January  8^876.     )  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  bloodshed  would  ensue. 

7b  Son,  W.  W.  Bbldtap,  Seo'y  of  War,  Washington  ;  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Dupre,  a  Democratic  member 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  re-  from  Orleans  Parish,  moved  that  the  mUitaiy  power 

port  of  affairs  as  they  occurred  here  in  the  organiza-  of  the  General  Government  be  invoked  to  preserve 

tion  of  the  State  Legislature  of  January  4, 1875.    I  the  peace,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait 

was  not  in  oommand  of  this  military  department  on   General  de  Trobriand,  the  commandling  officer 

until  nine  o'clock  at  night  on  the  4th  in8tant,but  I  fully  of  the  United  States  troops  stationed  at  the  State- 
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voit  upon  Qenenl  de  TrobrUnd  and  soon  returned  following  statement,  and  recommend  that  it  be  im- 

vith  Uiat  officer,  who  was  accompanied  by  two  of  mediately  forwarded  to  the  Congresa  of  the  United 

his  Btaff-offioers.    Aa  General  de  Trobriazul  walked  States.  Beapectfully, 

dovn  to  the  Speaker's  desk  loud  applause  burst  from  JAMES  S.  MATHEWS, 

the  Demoeratic    side  of  the  House.     Genend  de  6E0BGE  DKUBY, 

Trobriand  asked  the  acting  Speaker  if  it  was  not  CHARLES  W.  LOWELL, 

possible  for  him  to  preserve  order  without  appealing  W.  P.  SOUTHABD, 

to  him  to  preserve  order  as  a  United  States  Army  K.  B.  BAY. 


•  *  -I-  •  w  L  ix>  «•  1  J  J  J  *i.  returning  officers  had  made  no  returns,  which  were 
mterferenoe  m  behalf  ol  law  and  order,  and  the  gen-  referred  for  decision  of  the  right  to  hold  them  to  the 
e»i  witnorew.  General  Assembly 

The  Ewublicans  had  now  generally  withdrawn  The  whole  number  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes 

fe)m  the  hall,  and  united  in  sigmng  a  petition  to  the  is  in ;  a  quorum  is  a  migority  of  lU  members 

Governor,  stating  their  gnevanwe  and  asking  his  elected,  and  was,  at  that  timJ,  64:    A  quorum,  when 

^  wbich  petition,  signed  by^  flfty-two  legally-ro-  the  whole  number  is  seated,  is  66. 

terned  members  of  the  House,  is  in  my  possession.  ^  few  days  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting 

•  ^«n«lJ^y  ■;??>•  W;nt  to  the  w^^  of  the  General  Assembly  a  /wsw  of  unauthoriied 
m  ejwtmg  the  Clerk  of  the  old  House,  Mr.  BiUieu  persons  secretly  kidnapped  aVg.  Cousin,  a  Bepub- 
moved  thiU  twogenUemen  from  the  parish  of  De  fican  member,  Mid  byT^oe  and  violence  conveyed 
Soto,  one  from  Winn,  one  from  Bienville,  and  one  him  out  of  the  city,  under  color  of  a  nretended  ohiffge 
from  Iberia,  who  had  not  been  returned  by  the  Be-  of  embezzlement  of  $60,  across  Lake  Pontchartram 
loramg  Bottd,  be  sworn  in  as  members,  and  they  to  a  distant  parish,  where  they  h€ld  him  in  confine- 
were  accordingly  sworn  in  by  Mr.  Wilta,  and  took  ment  until  ^er  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
th«ir  seats  on  the  floor  as  members  of  the  House.  ^  A  eral  Assembly.  They  afterward  released  him,  the 
motion  was  now  made  that  the  House  proceed  with  very  men  who  made  the  charge  going  on  his  bond, 


.^.  ^,  ^    ^        J  V    av        1    .^     *.^  payment  of  several  thousand  dollars  to  certain  Be- 

Actmj^on  the  protests  made  by  the  mijonty  of  the  puMcan  members,  to  bribe  three  of  them  to  vote  for 

Iloase,  the  Qjvernor  now  requested  the  command-  ft^e  Democratic  nominee  for   Speaker.    Attempts 

iDg  general  of  the  department  to  aid  him  in  restor-  ^ere  made  to  kidnap  other  Bepublican  members. 

iLg  order,  and  enable  the  legally-returned  members  PubUo  and  repeated  threats  were  made,  for  weeks 

«f  the  House  to  proceed withits  organization  aocord-  previous  to  the  4th  of  January,  of  violence  and  as- 

ingto law.    This  re<mest  was  reasonable,  and m  ao-  fasaination  toward  certain  Bepublican  members  of 

cordanoe  with  law.    Bemembering  ymdly  the  terri-  the  General  Assembly.    These  threats  and  menaces 


-.  .„«  «^uuvo   4.uBMbuw,  i>uu  wwxijMUii  wM  buo  iQ  coDseouenco  or  mrormation  m  nis  possession 

aves  of  the  membera  of  the  Legulature  were,  or  that  organized  violence  was  intended  to  be  used 

^ouU  be,  endangered  in  case  an  organization  under  to  influence  the  organization  of  the  House,  the  Gov- 

he  Uw  was  attempted,  the  «w«ww;aafUiT^^  emor  placed  the  State-House  under  the  military 

the  request  that  care  ahould  be  taken  that  no. mem-  command  of  General  H.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  State 

n    »/  t^o  WiaUture  returned  bv  the  Betumin|f  miUtia,  who  was  ordered  to  assist  and  sustain  the 

iJosrd  should  be  ejected  from  the  floor.    This  mill-  poUce.    Under  this  order,  General  Campbell  ex- 

tsry jKw«  performed  ita  dutv  under  directions  from  &uded  from  the  building,  on  Monday,  alT  but  ofl- 


cponthe  Democrata  roseandfeft  the  House,  and  the  ft nited  States  civil,  miUtary,  and  naval  forces. 

wmauung  menibers  proceeded  to  effect  an  oiganiza-  The  constitutional  provisions  to  govern  the  or- 

iwnimder the  State  laws.  ganizationof  the  House  are  as  follows: 

lasU  this  turmoil,  in  which  bloodshed  was  Immi-  Abtiolb  28.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall 

nent,  the  miliary  pom  behaved  with  great  discre-  choose  its  Speaker  and  other  officers. 


Strte  called  for  a  paste  for  the  same  purpose  and  to  be  determined  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  pre- 

enforoe  the  law,  it  was  furnished  also.  Had  this  not  acribed  by  law 

been  done,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  acenes  of  blood-  Abt.  88.  Each  House  of  the  General  Assembly 

•&ed  would  We  ejwued.  ^  ^^  ^ .    ^        ^  ^         ,  shall  keep  and  publish  weekly  a  Journal  of  its  pri 

P.  H.  SHEBID  AN,  Lieutenant-General,  ceedings,  and  the  yeaa  and  nays  of  members  on  any 

Tk ^  ^  It      •              -^              v    .XX  ji  X    xi.  question,  and,  at  the  desire  of  two  of  them,  they 

ihe  follomng  report  was  submitted  to  the  Jhall  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Ix)iusiaDa  Legislatiire,  on  the  11th  of  Jannary,  The  law  governing  the  organization  of  the  House 

by  a  Bepublican  committee  of  that  body,  with  ^  «»  follows :      , ,  ^   „ 

the  recommendation  that  it  be  forwarded  to  ^^tt^S^  ^  ^'J^JS  n  k^S^''/^^"*?!?  ^°^«2^' 

Gonimtaa .  ^*  ^^^* — Ttiat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 

vv^grese .  ^f  g^^^  to  transmit  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bep- 

lotie  ffoM^rMs  8p$ohet  and  Msmben  of  ihs  Bbutt  resentatives  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  last 

<if  Beprumtahvm  qf  the  State  of  Zouiiiana  .*  General  Assembly  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  per- 

unTLXHEx :  Tour  committee,  selected  to  prepare  sons  as,  aooordinf  to  the  returns,  shall  have  been 

a  Btstement  of  revolutionaiy  proceedings  that  trans-  elected  to  either  oranch  of  the  General  Assembly, 

Pired  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Clerk  and  Secretary 

Monday,  January  4,  1875,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  to  place  the  names  of  the  Bepresentatlvea  and  Sen- 
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atom  elect  so  f^imislied  apon  the  roll  of  the  House  Republican  members  of  the  House  Mr.  WUtz  gSTe, 
and  of  the  Senate  respectively ;  and  those  Bepre-  or  caused  to  be  given,  instructions  to  the  penoni 
sentatives  and  Senators  whose  names  are  so  placed  assuming  to  be  Sergeants-at-Arms,  not  to  allov  any 
by  the  Clerk  and  Secretary  respectively,  in  accord-  one  to  pass  out  ox  or  to  enter  the  House.  Great 
ance  with  the  foregoing  provision,  and  none  other,  commotion  at  once  ensued,  and  quite  a  number  of 
shall  be  competent  to  organize  the  House  of  Repre-  knives  and  revolvers  were  drawn  and  displayed  m  a 
sentatives  or  Senate.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  threatening  manner.  Most  of  the  Republican  mem- 
construed  to  conflict  with  Article  XXXIV.  of  the  bers  had  already  left  the  room  amid  great  oonfoaion, 
constitution  of  the  State.  when  Mr.  Dupre,  of  Orleans,  a  Democratic  member, 

At  twelve  o'clock  m.  on  January  4, 1876,  the  State-  moved  that  the  Speaker  be  requested  to  4»ll  on  the 

House  being  surrounded  by  an  excited  crowd  of  sev-  United  States  troops  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 

eral  thousand  persons,  the  members  assembled  in  House.    The  motion  prevailed,  and  a  committee,  of 

tlie  hall  of  the  House,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  called  the  which  Mr.  Dupre  was  appointed  chairman,  was  ap- 

roll  of  the  House.    Immediately  afterward,  or  a  lit-  pointed  to  wait  on  General  de  Trobriand  and  requeat 

tie  before  the  Clerk  had  finished  the  announcement  the  interference  of  United  States  troops  to  preserre 

of  the  number  of  members  who  answered  to  their  the  peace.    In  a  short  time  the  committee  returned, 

names,  which  was  102,  Mr.  Billieu.  representative  accompanied  by  General  de  Trobriand  and  8ta£. 

from  Lafourche,  moved  that  L.  A.  wUtz,  represent-  Upon  the  apnearance  of  Genend  de  Trobriand  on 

ative  from  Orleans,  be  elected  temporary^  speaker,  the  floor,  loucL  applause  came  from  the  Democratic 

The  Chief  Clerk  replied  that  the  legal  motion  was  to  side  of  tne  House.    General  de  Trobriand  moved  to 

elect  a  Speaker.  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  Mr.  Wiltz  stated  in  substsnet 

Mr.  Billieu,  paying  no  attention  to  the  protest  of  the  reason  for  his  being  summoned,  and  infonDod 

the  Clerk,  proceeded  hurriedlv  to  publish  his  own  him  of  the  impossibility  of  his  beinff  able  to  enforoe 

motion,  against  the  protest  of  all  the  Republican  rep-  order  and  preserve  peiuM.    General  de  Trobriand, 

resentatives.  in  substance,  the  committee  being  unable  to  get  the 

The  motion  was  put  in  a  quick  and  ezdted  man-  exact  words,  asked  Mr.  Wiltz  whether  it  was  not 

ner,  and  not  in  a  loud  voice,  and  was  voted  for  only  possible  for  him  to  preserve  order  and  keep  the 

by  a  portion  of  even  the  Democratic  members.    The  peace  without  calling  on  him  as  a  United  btatea 

negative  was  not  ^ut  at  all.  officer.    Mr.  Wilts  replied  that  It  was  impoasible; 

Mr.  Wiltz,  having  previouslr  taken  a  position  that  he  had  already  instructed  the  SergeantHtt-Anai 

near  the  Clerk's  desk,  as  ^uick  as  thought,  upon  to  do  so.    Then  General  de  Trobriand  took  action 

putting  the  motion,  and  without  waiting  for  any  in  the  matter,and  ouiet  was  restored  with  little 

announcement  of  tne  vote,  sprang  to  the  Speak-  trouble.    Mr.  Wiltz  then  assured  General  de  Tro- 

er's  desk  where  the  Clerk  was  standmg,  seized  the  briand  that  his  coming^  had  nrevented  bloodshed, 

gavel  from  his  hand,  and  pushed  the  Clerk  vio-  and,  as  your  committee  is  reliably  informed,  on  mo- 

lently  off  the  stand,  and  declared  himself  temporary  tion  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  General  Assem- 

Speaker.    Following  him  was  W.  T.  Houston,  first  bly  of  Louisiana  for  his  prompt  response  to  the 

justice  of  the  peace  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  who  summons  of  the  House,  and  tne  general  retired, 

took  from  his  pocket  a  book  looking  like  a  Bible,  The  Republican  members  then  aign^  and  presented 

and  proceeded  to  go  through  the  form  of  adminbter-  the  following  application  to  the  Governor,  rei^aeit- 

iuK  an  oath.  Ing  that  the  legal  members  be  put  in  possession  of 

Mr.  Wiltz,  as  temporary  Speaker,  assumed  to  ad-  the  hall : 

minister  the  oath  to  members  en  masae.  against  the  Nbw  Orleans,  Jdnvaiy  i,  1S75. 

protest  of  the  Republican  members.    Some  Demo-  To  BU  JSxcellmcy  Wiluax  P.  Kxlloqo,  Gwv%w, 

SlSJi^'^TJit?  *  M^  "w-L*  «.?^'*?  ^  ^^^f"?*  ^^®^!l  I>*^  8«*  The  undersigned,  members-elect  of  the 

vant  as  Clerk.    Mr.  Wiltz  put  the   motion,  and  Houseof  Representatives  SftS  General  Assembly  of 

declared  it  earned.    Mr.  Trezevant  at  once  sprani?  •v."T;«*/rf.^«w^".*"i;«  il"^^                        :«%i.. 
forward  and  took  the  Clerk's  chair, 
after,  in  a  hurried  and  excited  manner, 

°°i?- ifT^l'"?*!^*  Y  •PP°"»»1*  '>y,"i«  Chair,  righto  unless  tha  membere-elect  ai«  pUoed  Jn  va- 

W^fSt.n^t'^^,;^n°^*/CI»S^^l"'fV"°':  •^ionofthehall.    Whenever thThiuToleuJS^of 

Ihi^if  L.7  J?rf^L5  ^aS!?!^^  S>t'"??»  ^^f  •  °S  »U  Penons  save  theeentlemen  elected  we  wUl  vto- 

Whfi^  M  ^^1  '^SJ^'  lVl^^^^t:T^.L  oeeS  to  organixe.    Tfe  therefore  invoke  yonr  liS  in 

S.^"^,±*:.^SI1  "^°rr.''!".  ^^h^fb  ^!  Rl-oNf  thThaU  in  tK,.«».ion  of  the  meib«.:«lee., 


uor.  mauo  buts  puiub  ui  uruer  \VLa,\  me  QouBiiiiUtiiua  aj.^  following  •                                           -           -                 - 

v«l^\n?n.vlTln;L'rf?n«  ^  ^«^«  coSscnted  to  sign  this  document  on  the 

?hTnn?nf  n/lrT«.  ^L^1 1  tviJ  '  TSJ".? «2u®,^  ^^^  t^»*  the  conservatfve  members  of  the  Hou*e 

the  point  of  order  not  weU  taken.    (^«  oonstitu-  \       ^^^  ^  precedent  by  appointing  a  special  com^ 

nmnlH^irH«%^l?;lf^^^^^  ^I!^'?n\i?^.T.^S';  "»!"««  to  wairon  General  1?  Trob^and,  who  imme- 

proceeded,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  swear  m  five  ^i^t^jy  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Hoiae,  escorted 

additional   Democratic   members,   to   wit:    James  ijtr .aMTriWAi  Anm^^^ 

Brice,  Jr.,  of  BienyiUe :  Charles  Schuler  and  JohnL.  ^^  *^*^  ^      Pnpr?RT¥l   amrw  apt> 

Scales,  of  De  Soto  56.  C.  Dunn,  of  Grant,  and  iSn  J«5Sv«  nf  R?*!^ 

GeorgJ  A.  Kelley.  of Vinn,  by  which  the  Demicrats  Representative  of  8^  Bernard. 

gave  themselves  a  minority.    The  Republicans  pro-  This  was  signed  by  fifty-two  legally-elected  and 

tested  against  this  violence  and  lawlessness,  but  returned  members.    In  response  to  this  applicatiou 

tlieir  protests  were  disregarded.    The  Democrats  the  Governor  applied  to  tne  military  force  of  the 

then  assumed  to  elect  a  permanent  chairman.    Mr.  United  States  to  assist  his  officers  in  expelling  in- 

Wiltz  declared  himself  elected,  after  going  through  traders  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  preserving 

the  usual  ibrm^  havinff  received,  as  he  claims,  fifty-  order,  which  assistance  was  renderedl,  and  by  it  or- 

five  votes,  which  included  the  five  men  seated  m  der  was  restored. 

violation  of  law,  the  Republican  members  withdraw-  When  the  Republican  members  returned  to  the 

ing  and  not  voting,  as  they  deemed  the  proceeding  hall,  following  Genend  de  Trobriand  at  his  request 

Illegal.    About  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  and  under  bis  protection,  and  attempted  to  follow 
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him  through  the  door,  the  SeTgeant^at-Arms  at  the  aeata,  reserving  to  their  opponents,  if  any,  all  rights 

door,  hj  order  of  Mr.  w  iltz,  closed  the  door  in  their  of  contestation." 

&ces  lod  foreiblj  prevented  them  from  entering,  These  five,  being  members  from  the  four  parishes 

and  ther  were  not  allowed  to  enter  until  the  atten-  whose  returns  the  Returning  Board  had  neglected  to 

tioQ  of  General  de  Trobriand  was  called  to  the  fact,  promulgate  and  had  referred  to  the  Legislature  for 

ad  at  hifl  order  the  Bepublican  members  were  ad-  its  decision,  were  then  duly  sworn  in  and  took  their 

mitted  and  the  five  intruders  were  expelled.    The  seatp. 

Democratic  members,  with  Mr.  Wilts  at  their  head,  Thereafter,  motions  from  both  Bepublicans  and 

then  withdrew,  and  tne  House  proceeded  to  organize  Conservatives  were  made  for  a  permanent  organiza- 

aoeording  to  law.  tion,  and  the  Speaker  announced  the  motion  carried. 

Statb  of  LouisxAiTA,         1  Mr.  L.  A.  Wilts  was  nominated  by  the  Conservatives, 

Offics  of  Sscbstaxt  of  Stais,  )•  and  Messrs.  Hahn  and  C.  W.  Lowell  by  the  Repfib- 

New  Oblbahs,  Jomiary  6, 1875. )  lioans.    Mr.  Lowell  declined.    The  Speaker  then  or- 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  fifty-two  signs-  dered  the  roll  to  be  called,  which  roll  was  the  same 

turn  are  the  genuine  names  of  the  members  declared  as  called  b^  the  former  Clerk,  Mr.  Vigers  (then 

to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Bepresentati  ves  of  the  /undut  oJmo),  with  the  addition  of  the  live  names 

8tate  of  Louisiana,  as  certified  to  by  the  Betuming  above  mentioned. 

Board  of  said  State,  and  as  by  me  certified  to  the  The  roll  being  called,  the  Clerk  announced  the  vote 

Clerk  of  said  House  of  BepresenUtives  as  required  as  follows :  L.  A.  WilU,  56  votes :  M.  Hahn,  8  votes ; 

by  law.      P.  G.  DESLONDE,  Secretary  of  State.  blank,  1  Yot^— Mr.  Wiltz  voting  blank. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  protest  contained  the  ,  ^^  objection  or  dispute  was  made  to  the  count,  or 

ftnuinTL^^s  of  tey'two   mLberTof  the  to  the  announoement  of  the  vote.    At  this  juncture 

floow  of  B^ntativee  wLse  names  are  upon  the  t^!^J'l^^?ff^^\'S?  ^T^ZrZ^^^JL^i^' 

list  fomishea  me  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  In  con-  P<>»tion  to  leave  the  hall,  and  a  number  of  them  re- 

fonnity  with  the  law ;  and  I  further  oertiiy  that  all  "2/1' wn*,««  ^«w  .»/.*«  -,».?  ♦ii^^Mi  i*««««/>-ii^^ 

mi  members  anawered  to  their  namea  at  the  roll-  ,i,  J^]^*l^J"  ^J^ 'TJ^iiSf^^^^^ 

call  made  by  me  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  J^^ S^^'PH"  ^%^J^^  V^lf/^n^hZ^ 

Zfjd^'^r^^^F'  '""^^m  ^&*'^  5^^e,tt?{n'rLls*^^^^^^ 

The  memorial  addressed  by  the  Conservative  nent  orguiixation. 

members  of  the  House  to  Congress  was  as  fol-  ^  °^o*'?'^,  J" '^«»  made  and  carried  to  elect  Mr. 

1                                                ®  Trezevant  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House;  and  another 

'^"''  motion  was  made  and  carried,  electing  Mr.  £.  Flood 

To  th« MmorabU  the  Senate  and  Haute  of  BepreeerUa^  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House.    Thus  was  the  per- 

timofthe  United  Statee  of  America^  in  Congrete  manent  organization  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 

(manSfed:  effected,  in   accordance  with   the   constitution   of 

The  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  State  of  Lou-  the  State  of  Louisiana — see  Articles  XVII.,  XX.. 

isiana,  duly  organized  in  accordance  with  the  laws  XXXIY.,  and  XL.,  of  Louisiana,  and  section  44  ot 

of  the  State,  would  most  respectftilly  state  to  your  act  98,  of  1872— and  in  accordance  with  law  and  par- 

honorable  bodies  that,  having  convened  in  the  Cap-  liamentary  usage.    The  Speaker  then  announced  that 

itol  of  the  State  on  the  4th  dav  of  January,  1875,  the  House  was  ready  for  business,  and  notices  of 

■nd  having  organised  permanently  according  to  law,  contest  of  election  were  given. 

their  Bpeuer  and  a  minority  of  the  members  were  On  motion  of  Mr.  Dupre,  of  Orleans,  a  committee 

cDmpelled  to  retire  by  the  troops  of  the  United  of  seven  on  elections  and  returns  was  appointed, 

states;  the  facts  being  as  follows :  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dupre,  Pipes,  Carloss,  Young, 

On  Monday,  January  4, 1875,  at  twelve  o'clock,  m.,  Hammona,  Hahn,  and  Thomas.    In  the  mean  while. 

the  Clerk  of  the  former  House  called  the  roll  of  mem-  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House,  an  additional 

\*n  as  returned  by  the  Betuming  Board,  to  the  number  of  police,  with  a  crowd  of  disorderly  per- 

comberof  one  hundred  and  six— one  hundred  and  sons,  entered  the  lobby  and  engaged  in  menacing 

tlerea  eonstitutiDg  a  fbll  House — and,  after  reading  altercation  with  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  his  ten  as- 

thd  certificate  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  attached  sistants.    Finding  that  the  Sergeants-at-Arms  were 

thereto,  announced  a  quorum  present;  fifty-six  being  contending  with  the  mob,  the  Speaker  endeavored 

the  number  required.  to  procure  the  attendance  of  additional  Sergeants-at- 

Therenpon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Billieu,  of  Lafourche,  Arms,  and  for  this  purpose  addressed  a  note  to  the 

vhich  was  carried,  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Wiltz,  of  Orleans,  officials  who  were  in  possession  and  control  of  the 

t'jok  the  chair  as  temporary  Speaker.    Mr.  Wiltz,  as  barricaded  doors  of  tne  State-House,  to  allow  fifty 

Speaker,  called  the  House  to  order.    The  oath  of  citizens  to  be  admitted   for  that  purpose.     This 

i-ace  was  duly  administered  to  him  br  Justice  Hous-  request,  made  in  writing,  was  refused.    About  one 

t-'D.  and  thereupon  the  Speaker  aaministered  the  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Uie  disturbance  in  the  lobby  grew  se- 

citQ  to  the  returned  members  of  the  House.  rious  and  a  conflict  was  imminent. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  declare  Mr.  P.  J.  Tre-  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision.  General  de  Tro- 

»:vant  Clerk  of  the  House,  pro  tem,,  which  was  briand,  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  had  some 

(:^ed.  time  previously  entered  and  occupied  the  State-House 

Amotion  was  next  made  to  appoint  Mr.  E.  Flood  with  nis  soldiers,  was  sent  for.    After  entering  the 

S^^aot-at- Arms,  pro  tern.,  which  was  carried.  hall  he  was  addressed  by  the  Speaker  as  foliows : 

Kotions  and  calls  firom  both  the  Bepublican  and  <<  General  de  Trobriand.  at  the  request  of  the  mem- 

Conservstive  sides  for  a  permanent  organization  fol-  bers  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  I  have  sent 

bvred,  but,  great  confusion  prevailing,  the  chair  re-  for  you  to  say  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 

^Bsed  to  entertain  any  motion  until  order  was  some-  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  organized,  with  myself  as 

▼hat  restored.  permanent  Speaker,  and  to  request  you,  if  your  or- 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Billieu,  ders  will  permiL  to  please  say  a  few  words  to  the 

of  Lafonrche,  was  then  moved  and  passed :  unruly  persons  in  the  lobby,  and  thereby  prevent 

**  A  t^  rmlved,  That  James  Brice.  Jr. ,  of  the  parish  bloodshed.    I  feci  and  know  that  I  can  mamtinn  the 

♦^f  Bienville,  Charles  Schuler  and  John  L.  Scales,  of  dignity  of  the  House,  but  it  is  not  my  wish,  nor  that 

the  pariah  of  De  SotOLC.  C.  Dunn,  of  the  parish  of  of  the  members  of  the  House,  to  bring  on  a  conflict. 

grant,  and  George  A.  Keller,  of  the  parish  of  Winn,  Hence  you  will  oblige  me  if  you  will  say  a  few  word* 

be  and  the^  are  nereby  declared  duly  elected  mem-  to  the  lobby." 

^^n  of  this  House,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  their  The  general  then  retired  to  the  lobby  and  spoke 
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to  tlie  crowd,  which  then  diBperaed,  and  order  wm  and  despite  their  pablic  protestetioa  and  thor  ap- 

restored.    Alter  this  interraptioDf  the  Houae  pro-  peals  to  the  Speaker  and  the  House  for  protectioii, 

ceeding  with  its  bosiness,  the  Committee  on  £leo-  which  neither  oonld  afford,  were  taken  from  their 

tions  and  Returns  reported,  and  upon  their  report  seats  and  forcibly  ejected  from  the  hall  of  the  Uouse 

the  folio  winff-named  representatives  were  duly  sworn  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Loniaiana,  at  th« 

in  and  seatea  as  members :  Messrs.  John  O'Quinn,  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  the  officers  and  aoloieis  of 

of  the  parish  of  Avoyelles ;  J.  J.  Horan,  A.  D.  Land,  the  United  Statea  Army. 

and  Thomas  R.  Yauffhan,  of  the  parish  of  Caddo ;  General  de  Trobriand  then  proceeded  to  cgeet  the 

J.  Jeffries,  R.  L.  Luokett,  and  Q.  W.  Stafford,  of  the  Clerk,  and  arreated  the  prooee^nffa  of  the  Assembly, 

parish  of  Kapides,  and  William  F.  Schwing,  of  the  and  for  that  purpose  brought  a  flle  of  soldiers  to  tha 

parish  of  Iberia.  Speaker's  stand;  when  the  Speaker  arose  and  sd- 

Afterward,  while  the  proceedings  of  the  House  dressed  the  House  as  follows : 

were  quietly  progressinff,  about  the  nour  of  8  o'clock,  **  As  the  legal  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 

p.  K.,  General  P.  R.  de  Trobriand,  commanding  the  atives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  protest  against 

United  States  troops  in  and  around  the  State-House,  the  invasion  of  our  hall  by  the  soldiers  of  the  United 

entered  the  hall,  m  uniform,  his  sword  by  his  side,  States,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayooeu 

and  aocompaniea  bv  two  of  his  staff,  and  by  Mr.  We  have  seen  our  brother  members  violently  seized 

y igers,  the  former  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  addressed  by  force  of  arms  and  torn  fh>m  us  in  spite  of  their 

Speaker  Wilts,  exhibiting  the  documents  of  which  solemn  protest.     We  have  seen  a  file  of  soldier* 

the  following  are  copies :  march  up  the  aisle  of  the  hsU  of  the  RepresenUtives 

Stat,  of  Louisuna,  Bx»iutiv>  DwAirr«HT,  I  ^'!^TJ!^^ILl^^^  •**^'  this  in  the 

NswOBL«AK8,/»itfary4,1875.     'f  nme  of  a  once  free  people. 

Cfeneral  ds  Trobriamd,  eammanding:  ^  "  In  the  name  of  the  down-trodden  State  of  Lou- 

Aa  llles^al  assembly  of  men  having  taken  possesston  isiana,  I  again  enter  my  solemn  protest.    Gentle- 

of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  po-  men,  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  &ep- 

llce  not  belnff  able  to  dislodge  them,  I  respeotftiUy  request  resentatives  of  the  SUte  of  Louisiana  is  surrounded 

S'l^;«^„i'"^'*iL?^l^L*^!^  ^y  Umted  states  troops ;  the  hall  of  the  House  of 

Slodl  ?f*^?^ru^ Wth*;  i^m^&'^t  as  BSpresentatives  U  in  pUssion  of  armed  fon^^aad 

State.                              W.  P.  KELLOGG,  Governor.  ^  <^  ^V^^  *^®  reprcsentaUves  of  the  State  of  Lou- 

„             ^                ^                ^  isiana  to  retire  with  me  from  their  presence." 

Statb  of  LouisiiJjA,  ExKOTivi  DaPAmoHT,  \  The  Speaker  then  left  the  hall,  followed  by  aU  the 

gmerai  db  TbobS^"''^''  '^"^'^  ^  ^^'       *  Conservative  members,  the  haU  i>eing  left  in  posses- 

The  Clerk  of  the  House,  who  has  in  his  possession  the  "?5  of  the  military.                     ,   ,    ^  , 

ToU  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  legal  mem-  "  we  have  dwelt  thus  somewhat  at  length  u^ 

bera  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  will  pomt  out  to  the  details  of  the  military  overthrow  of  a  sovereign 

you  those  persons  now  In  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep-  State,  and  her  reduction  to  aprovince,  it  is  that  other 

resentatives  returned  *>y  the  leesl  RetaraiM  Board  of  States  may  see  and  know  the  process  whereby  the 

the  Stote.                        W.  P.  ftKLLOGGrGovernor.  overthrow  of  their  own  Ubertles   may  be  a«iom. 

The  Speaker  refhsed  to  allow  Mr.Yigers  to  read  pUshed. 

these  documents,  he  not  being  Clerk  or  the  House,  ^o  solemnly  warn  the  American  people,  jealous 

and,  at  the  request  of  General  de  Trobriand,  they  of  their  liberties,  that  a  military  power  dispersing  a 

were  read  by  his  adjutant.  House  of  Representatives  in  the  State  of  Louisisna 

Speaker  Wilts  then  asked  General  de  Trobriand :  n^ay  yet  serve  as  a  precedent  to  shackle  them  and 

**  Have  you  submitted  these  documents  to  General  ^^e^^  posterity,  if  in  the  hour  of  trial,  standins  as 

Emory  t "  we  do  to-day,  amid  the  ruins  of  oonstitiitional  lib- 

Gbxbral  db  Tbodbiavd.  "  I  have  not,  but  I  pre-  «rtv.  they  leave  us  to  our  ikte. 

sume  duplicate  copies  have  been  sent  to  him."  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Sfbaxbb  Wilts.  **  General,  I  wUh  to  say  to  you  Upon  assuming  command  of  the  Department 

that  since  our  organization  we  have  admitted,  sworn  ^^  fif^  n..,i#  n^»i.oi  ak^^^.»  -^«*  ♦»*V7,vii^«» 

in,  and  seated  fl?e  members  from  referred  piriahes.  ?^  ^^^  Gulf ,  General  Shendan  sent  the  follow- 

Are  these  members  to  be  <yected  t "  uig  to  Washmgton : 

GxKXBAL  DB  TnoBBiAirD.  "  I  sm  but  a  soldier ;  Hxadqbs.  Mxlitart  Divisioir  of  thb  Hnaoinn,  [ 

these  are  mv  orders.    I  cannot  enter  into  the  con-  Nbw  Oblbaits,  La.,  Januarv^  1876.         ) 

sideration  of  that  question."     The  general  fUrther  Th4  J5&». W.  W.  Bbuotap,  Ac'y  of  War,  WoMkim^tw : 

stated  that  he  was  under  mstruotions  to  obey  the  U  is  with  deep  regret  that  t  have  to  announce  to 

orders  of  Governor  Kellogg.  you  the  existence  in  this  State  of  a  spirit  of  deftanrt 

Spbakxb  Wilts.  "  I  respect  you,  general,  as  a  gen-  to  all  Uwful  authority :  and  an  insecurity  of  life  which 

tleman  and  soldier,  and  dislike  to  give  you  trouble ;  is  hardly  realized  by  the  General  Government  or  ths 

but  I,  like  you,  have  a  duty  to  perform,  which  I  owe  country  at  large.    The  lives  of  dtiiens  have  becom« 

to  my  State,  to  maintain  the  dignitv  and  authority  so  jeopardixed,  that  unless  something  is  done  to  girs 

of  my  position  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre-  protection  to  the  people,  all  security  usually  afforded 

aentatives.    Force  will  have  to  be  used  before  I  can  by  law  will  be  overridden.  Defiance  to  the  laws  and 

permit  you  to  execute  your  order8.»»  the  murder  of  individuals  seem  to  be  looked  upon  by 

upon  the  refusal  of  Speaker  Wilts  and  Mr.  Trese-  the  community  here  from  a  Btand-p<nnt  which  gives 

vant,  the  Clerk,  topoint  out  the  persons,  and  the  Impunity  to  lul  who  chooae  to  indulge  in  cither,  and 

refusal  of  Speaker  Wilts  to  allow  Mr.  Vigors  to  call  the  oivU  government  appears  powerleea  to  punish,  or 

the  roll  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  members,  even  arrest.    I  have  to-night  assumed  oontrol  ortf 

Hugh  J.  Campbell  and  T.  C.  Anderson  assistea  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

General  de  Trobriand  in  identifying  the  members  to  P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Lieutenant-OeneraL 

be  ejected.    General  de  Trobriaiid  then  ordered  his  ^      ,              .        ,        ^          ,  ^, 

soldiers,  fhlly  armed  and  with  fixed  bavonets,  into  On  the  ensning  day,  (General  Shendan  seal 

the  hall^  from  the  lobby,  and  approached  the  members  to  Secretary  Belknap  the  following  dispatch, 

suooessivelv  while  in  their  seats,  to  wit :  O'Qirinn,  suggesting  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  armed 

&%^a^n5^n^^^  White  Uigne  be  declarld  banditt^  ^     made 

be  Uken  from  the  hall  by  his  soldiers,  each  genUe-  "*'>^®  «>  tmest : 

man  first  rising  in  his  place  and  entering  his  solemn  TT»ATiq»«,  Militabt  Divmoir  ov  ram  Mnaouxx,  \ 

protest,  in  the  name  of  his  couHtituenU,  against  the  Nbw  OBLXAira,  JuA.,JamKVv6, 187&.         ) 

unlawful  expubion.  Ths  Ron.  W.  W.  Bblkwap,  Be&yof  lr«r,  IFmMm^m; 

Thus  were  these  gentlemen  ignominiottsly  arrested,  I  think  the  terrorism  now  existing  in  L<>Bii»ffM, 
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)£t9siNippi,  and  Arkansas,  could  be  entirely  re-  soldiers  orauthoritieswoaldbe  the  rain  of  our  hopes, 

moved,  and  eonfldenee  and  fair  dealing  established,  a  rivetin^^  of  our  diains.    A  little  more  of  the  hero- 

br  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  armed  ism ,  patience,  and  forbearance,  which  have  already 

white  Leagues.    If  Congress  would  pass  a  bill  de-  crowned  you  with  imperishable  honor^  and  aroused 

daring  them  banditti,  they  oould  be  tried  by  military  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  countxy  in  your  favor, 

commission.  This  banditti,  who  murdered  men  here  and  the  usurpation  and  misrule  to  which  vou  are 

00  the  14th  of  last  September,  also  more  reeently  at  now  subjeotea  will  have  ceased,  and  you  will  oe  once 

Viekaboxg,  Miss.,  should,  injustice  to  law  and  order,  more  a  free,  aprosperous,  and  a  happy  people, 

and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  thia  Southern  part  £.  H.  MAH!B,  Chairman  of  the  Com.  ofBeventy. 

of  the  country,  be  punished.    It  is  possible  that,  if  r\     ax.                jt       -kt     \r  -c*             jij^ji 

the  President  would  issue  a  proclamation  dcchinng  ,  <^?  the  same  day  Mr.  McEnery  addressed 

them  banditti,  that  no  ftuther  action  need  be  taken,  the  following  to  President  Grant : 

txcept  that  which  would  devolve  upon  me.  Nbw  Oblxaits,  La.,  January  6. 1876, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  LUut-Qeneral  U.  S.  Army.  2b  HU  ExedUMy  U.  S.  GftAjrr,  PretidtrU  of  iU  UnUed 

The  following  communications  also  passed  i,^  t^g  ^„^  ^f  uberty  and  all  lovers  of  liberty 

between  General  Sheridan  and  the  Secretary  throughout  the  United  States,  I  do  most  solemnly 

of  War :  protest  againat  the  acts  of  tbe  military  forces  of  the 

Wax  BEPAsncsKT,                >  i7nited  States  on  yesterday,  in  the  occupation  of  the 

WASRnroTov.  D.  C.  January  6, 1876.  f  State-House;  in  the  forcible  ejection  by  the  troops 

G(n.  P.  H.  Shxbzdak,  iTew  OrUans  :  of  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  elected  Speak- 

The  President  and  all  of  us  have  fbll  confidence  er  of  the  House,  and  the  subsequent  organization  of 

in  and  thoroughly  approve  vour  course.  the  House  by  the  direct  and  forcible  intervention  of 

WM:  W.  BELKI^AF,  secretary  of  War.  the  military,     I  aflirm  before  the  whole  American 

^.      ^               .            /,  i»»,r  people,  that  the  action  on  tbe  part  of  the  military  in 

Ti  IT    nrxv  o^"'^  ""^^' jS**^Sf  \  J®!?*  ^^^  <»t7  yesterday  is  subversive  of  the  republican 

^Jf/^,^-^-^"'^^'^j^y^/F^''^?r^^  institutions  of  this  free  oountiy. 

The  city  is  very  quiet  to~dav.    Some  of  the  ban-  JOHN  MoENEBY. 
ditd  made  idle  threata  last  nignt  that  they  would  as- 

susioate  me,  beeaose  I  dared  to  tell  the  truth.  I  am  (xeneral  Sheridan  was  also  sharply  criticised 

Qot  afbid,  and  will  not  be  stopped  from  informing  for  the  dispatches  which  he  had  sent  to  Wash- 

ihe  Government  that  there  are  localities  in  this  de-  inirton.     Resolntions,  denying  tiie  accuracy  of 

partment  where  the  very  air  has  been  impregnated  ^  gtetements  werepassed  by  the  New  Orleans 

vah  amassination  for  some  yean.  iwowm^^ioAEUD  w«*^  K~zy'  »*/  •"   ^    Z         ^j 

P.  H.  SHEBIDAN,  Lieul-General  commanding.  Cotton  Exchange  and  other  organizations,  and 

WAsmiroTON,  Janmary  6, 1875.  the  following  statement  was  published : 

IhGm. P.  H. Shsbxoast,  i\r«0  (hleana^  La.:  ^^  appeax  to  THB  AH3EBlOA2r  prople. 

I  telegraphed  you  hastily  to-day,  answering  your     -,  .,     .       .       ,1 .7 

dispatch.    You  seem  to  fear  we  will  be  misled  by  ^^i^  ^^"^^^^ '^T^'  .j                .                  j    * 

biaaed  or  partial  statements  of  your  acts.    Be  as-  .  '^W  General  meridan,  now  in  oommMid  of 

sured  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  confide  in  the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  under  date  of  the  4th 

your  wisdom,  and  rest  in  the  belief  that  all  acts  of  S'^^^*,,?il!?*S^^Ji.®^^^^^J^„K.  A  L  ~^ 

TOUTS  have  '             '     -  -   -  -  -       -     —     -     ->       -«,««.«      a  *a 

tended 


murders  and  crimes :  and— 
The  CTenta  of  the  4th  of  January,  and  the       JJ?^ «".  He  has  given  to  that  communication  ftill 

dbpatches  of  General  Sheridan  immediately  P^TThe  undersigned,  believe  it  our  duty  to  pro- 

loUowittg,  caused  an  almost  unparalleled  ex-  claim  to  the  whole  American  people  that  these  chaigea 

citement  throughout  the  country.    The  Presi-  are  unmerited,  unfounded,  and  erroneous,  and  can 

dent  was  widely  denounced  for  the  part  taken  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  serving  the  interests 

by  the  military  in  Louisiana,  and  there  was  a  ?'  corrupt  politicians,  who  are  at  tlus  moment  mak- 

chv.««  !™r-/;^tr  iJ^  i«^5!^«2^«  «^;««*  *>.«  i»«f  extreme  efforts  to  perpetuate  their  power  over 

strong  expression  of  indignation  against  the  ^^  ^^^^  of  Louisiana.         . 

alleged  mterference  with  the  organization  ot  a         n.  J.  PEBCHE,  Archbishop,  New  Orieans, 

State  Legishiture.  Numerous  indignation  meet-        J.  P.  B.  WILMEB,  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

iuga  were  called  in  Northern  cities.    Several        J^JR?J5.v?S?S?P^  ^f^^Z^^^^S^  ^^^ 

Governors  addressed  special  messages  to  the        J-  ?;oS  LcSr  sf  jSsfphU  Oh^' 

Legislatures  of  their  States,  and  Legislative  *  And  manv  others'. 

resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the  course  Kbw  Oula^b^  January  5. 

p^ed  by  the  Federal  Government     Amd       ^      ^  Sheridan,  however,  reaffirmed  the 

^general  dennnoiation  of  the  Government^  statements  in  his  firrt  diapatohWj,  as  foUows : 

tnere  were  some  who  olauned  that  the  coarse  =•»•«'"«'""»  '^        y' 

sity,  and  had  been  the  means  of  averting  vio-       several  promment  people  here  have  for  the  Ust 

lence  and  bloodshed.  few  days  been  passing  resolutions  and  manu&ctur- 

On  the  day  following  tbe  eventful  4th  of  ing  sentimental  protests  for  Northern  political  oon- 

Jmnary,  the  following  address  was  issued  to  Bumption.   They  seem  to  be  trving  to  make  martyrs 

tlift  no^T^u  ^P  T  -,v„s.Z^*»  iv«.  ♦^«.  Mi-.A{»«ion  /v^  of  themselves.    It  cannot  be  done  at  this  late  day. 

u  r^^^J^^  Louisiana  by  the  chairman  of  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  bleeding  negro  and  ostra- 

we  committee  ofBeventy:  ciaed  white  citiaens  for  their  statements  to  be  be- 
To  the  People  o/Louidana  :  In  the  name  of  all  that  lieved  by  fwr-minded  people.  Bishop  Wilmer  pro- 
men  hold  dear  and  sacred,  I  implore  my  fellow-citi-  tests  agidnst  my  telegram  of  the  4th  inst.,  forgetUng 
tens  to  avoid  by  all  means  the  traps  which  our  ene«  that  on  Saturday  last  he  testified  under  oath  before 
mies  sod  oppressors  have  deliberately  aet  for  us.  the  Congressional  Committee  that  the  condition  of 
Ourdeliv«raQoefh>m  political  bondage  aepends  upon  affairs  was  substantially  as  bad  as  reported  by  me. 
ottr  prudence  and  forbearance,  and  a  conflict  with  the  I  shall  soon  send  you  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
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murders  committed  in  this  State  during  the  lost  recorder ;  and  Ferguson  and  Benfro,  administntors. 

three  or  four  years^  the  peroetrators  of  which  are  Two  colored  men,  who  bad  given  evidence  in  regard 

still  unpunished.    I  think  tne  number  will  startle,  to  ftimds  committed  in  the  parish,  were  oooipdlta 

It  will  be  up  in  the  thousands.  The  city  is  perfectly  to  flee  for  their  lives,  and  reached  this  city  la>t 

quiet.    No  trouble  is  apprehended.  night,  having  been  smuggled  thiougli  in  a  oar^  or 

P.  U.  SHERlbAN,  Lieutenant-General.  cotton.    In  the  parish  of  Bossier  thct  White  League 

New  Oblxans,  January  8, 1875.  ^^®  attempted  to  force  the  abdication  of  Juu^e 

W.  W.  Bblkhap,  Seoretary  of  War,  Wathingtan:  B^oji  J^5  United  States  Commisaioner,  and  me 

I  shall  send  you  this  evening  a  wport  of  aflfairs  as  £«™^  Judge,  together  with  0»>eal,  the  sheriff,  and 

they  actuaUy  occurred  here  on  the  4th  inst.    My  wafter,  the  derk  of  the  court ;  and  they  have  com- 

telegram  to  you  of  that  date,  and  those  of  the  6tti  peUed   the  parish  and  distnct  courts  to   s^peoJ 

and  6th  instants,  are  so  truthful  of  the  condition  of  operations.  ^Judffe  Baker  states  that  the  Wliitv- 

affairs  in  this  section,  and  strike  so  near  the  water-  I-^^foers  notified  hmi^severaJ  fames  ^t  if  he  becann: 

line,  -  -     j-j  -          -^  -    >-     1-"-      ^- 

lift _ ,^ 

years.                                 '^ '  '        "^         '"        ^  ^^™  through  his  family  bv  making  the  same  threau 

P.  H.  SHEBIDAN,  Lieutenant-General.  ^  his  wife,  and,  when  told  by  hmi  that  he  waa  a 

United  States  Commissioner,  they  notified  him  oot 

In  support  of  the  statements  contoined  in  }?  attenapt  to  exercise  the  fiinctions  of  his  oiBoe.  la 

his  dispatches,  General  Sheridan,  on  the  10th,  }^\^f^  ?^J^®  ^'^T  parishes  can  it  be  tnily  said 

—  ;i    /L   V^ii      .'""'"*  il  T   ?u  'n             ivwix,  ^jj^^  ^jj^  ^^  J  J  properly  enforced,  and  m  some  of  ihi: 

made  the  followmg  report  to  the  Government :  parishea  the  judges  have  not  been  able  to  hold  coart 

New  OnLSAirs,  January  10, 1875—11.80  p.  m.  lor  two  years.    Human  life  in  this  State  is  held  bo 

Sim,  W.  W.  BxLKVAP.  Secrdary  o/War,  Watldngton  :  cheaply  that  when  men  are  killed  on  account  of  po- 

Since  the  year  1866  nearly  8,600  persons,  a  great  litloal  opinions  the  murderers  are  regarded  rather  &.> 

m^ority  of  whom  were  colored  men,  have  oeen  heroes  than  as  criminals  in  the  localities  where  they 

killed  and  wounded  in  this  State.    In  1868  the  otfi-  reside,  and  by  the  White  League  and  their  sup- 

cial  record  shows  that  1 ,884  were  killed  and  wounded,  porters. 

From  1868  to  the  present  time  no  offioud  investiga-  An  illustration  of  the  ostracism  that  prevails  ia 

tion  has  been  made,  and  the  civil  authorities  in  all  the  State  may  be  found  in  a  resolution  of  a  White- 

but  a  few  cases  have  been  unable  to  arrest,  convict,  League  club  in  the  parish  of  De  Soto,  which  staus 

and  punish  the  perpetrators.     Consequently  there  that  they  pledge  themselves,  **  under  no  cir*"''- 

are  no  correct  recoras  to  be  consulted  for  informal  stances,  after  the  coming  election,  to  employ. 


circom- 
rent 


oal  sentiments.    FrightAil  massacres  have  occurred  f^i*  individuals  who  express  their  opinion  in  the 

in  the  parishes  of  Bossier.  Caddo,  Catahoula,  Saint  isolated  ]^rtions  of  the  State  has  existed  only  when 

Bernara,  Saint  Landry,  Grant,  and  Orleans.    The  that  opinion  was  in  favor  of  theprindplos  and  partj 

general  character  of  tne  massacres  in  the  above-  sui>ported  by  the  Kn-klux  and  White-League  orgam- 

named  parishes  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unneces>  zations.    Only  yesterday  Judge  Myers,  the  Parish 

sary  to  describe  them.    The  isolated  cases  can  beat  Judge  of  the  parish  of  x^atchitoches,  called  on  me 

be  illustrated  by  the  following  instances,  which  I  upon  his  arrivsl  in  this  city,  and  stated  that,  in 

take  from  a  mass  of  evidence  now  lying  before  me,  order  to  reach  here  alive,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 

of  men  killed  on  account  of  their  political  prin-  home  by  stealth,  and  after  nightfall,  and  make  \xi^ 

ciples:  In  Natchitoches  Parish  the  number  or  iso-  "way  to  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  and  come  to  this  city 

lated  cases  reported  is  thirty-three ;  in  the  parish  of  by  way  of  Memphis.    He  further  states  that  wL::« 

Bienville  the  number  of  men  killed  is  thirty ;  in  his  father  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  in  the 

Ked  Biver  Parish  the  isolated  cases  of  men  killed  is  same  village,  he  was  unable  to  visit  him  for  fear  of 

thirty-four ;  in  Winn  Parish  the  number  of  isolated  as8asBinatK>n.    And  yet  ho  is  a  native  of  the  paris'j, 

cases  where  men  were  killed  is  fifteen :  in  Jackson  ftnd  proscribed  for  his  political  sentiments  only. 
Parish  the  number  killed  is  twenty ;  in  Catahoula        It  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  bad  ffovemment 

Parish  the  number  of  isolated  coses  reported  where  has  existed  in  this  State,  it  is  the  result  of  the  armed 

men  were  killed  is  fifty;  and  most  or  the  country  organizations  which  have  now  crystallized  into  wh^i: 

parishes  throughout  the  State  wUl  show  a  corre-  i-^  called  the  White  League.   Instead  of  bad  govcm- 

sponding  state  of  affairs.  ment  developing  them,  ther  have  by  their  terrorism 

The  following  statements  will  illustrate  the  char-  prevented  to  a  oonsiderabble  extent  the  collection 

acter  and  kind  of  these  outrages.    On  the  80th  of  of  taxes,  the  holding  of  courts,  the  punishment  of 

Auipst,  1874,  in  Bed  Biver  Parish,  six  State  and  criminals,  and  vitiated  public  sentiment  by  familiar- 

pansh  ofScers,  named  Twitchell,  Divers,  Holland,  izing  it  with  the  scenes  above  described. 
Howell,  Edgerton,  and  WilUs,  were  taken,  together        I  fttn  now  engaged  in  compiling  eridence  for  a 

with  four  negroes,  under  guard  to  be  carried  out  of  detailed  report  upon  the  above  snoiect,  but  it  will 

the  State,  and  were  deliberately  murdered.    On  the  be  some  time  before  I  can  obtain  all  the  requisite 

29th  of  August,  1874,  the  White  League  tried,  sen-  data  to  cover  the  cases  that  have  occurred  throu^h- 

tenoed,  ana  hanged  two  negroes.    On  the  28th  of  out  the  State.    I  will  also  report  in  due  time  upDi^ 

August,  1874,  three  negroes  were  shot  and  killed  at  the  same  subject  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  an  J 

Brownsville  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  United  Mississippi. 

Stetes  troops  in  the  narish.    Two  White-Leaguers  P.  H.  8HEBIDAN,  Lieutenant-GenenL 

rode  up  to  a  negro  cabin  and  called  for  a  drink  of        r^-,  ^i,^  la^y,  ^p  r„^„„,^  r!^««.««i  qx^^^j^^ 
water.    When  the  old  colored  man  turned  to  draw        ^J^}^%  }^^\  ^^  Ja^aary,  General  Sheridan 

it  they  shot  him  in  the  back  and  killed  him.  ^^^^  ^he  following  communication  to  Washmg- 

The  courts  were  all  broken  up  in  this  district  and  ton : 
the  District  Judge  was  driven  out.    In  the  parish  Nxw  Oblxaits,  La.,  Janwxry\%,  1875. 

of  Caddo,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  To  Hon,  W.  W.  Bxlxvap,  Sserdary  cf  War: 
troops,  all  of  the  officers  at  Shreveport  were  com-        A  report  has  just  been  received  from  Major  Mer- 

pelled  to  abdicate  by  the  White  League,  which  took  rill,  at  Shreveport,  which  is  too  long  for  telegraphic 

possession  of  the  place.    Among  those  obliged  to  transmission,  but  will  be  sent  by  mail.    The  folfow- 

abdioite  were  Walsh,  the  mayor;  Bapers,  the  sher-  ing  is  an  epitome,  almost  in  M^or  Merrill's  own 

iff;  Wheaton,  the  clerk  of  the  court;  Durant,  the  words: 
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The  thraats  nuuie  before  the  election  to  drive  from  bility  entirely,  or  gave  him  specific  directions, 

the  communitjdl  that  voted  the  Kadioal  ticket  are  ^^  ^onld  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adhere  to 

b«M  carried  ont.    Combinationa  among  the  whites  ^y^^  ^^^^aa.  «,i,;«i»    i.«  i,-^    »i.««;i«.  ^^.^^^ 

a^nning  and  recmiting  by  every  form  of  presBUw,  jj^t  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^V**?,  abready  pursued. 

by  wbichaU  neffroee  who  voted  the  Badioal  ticket  (This  message  of  the  President  is  given  m  full 

are  to  be  reftisea  work  or  leases.   All  the  whites  not  in  PuBUO  DoouHSNTS.) 

belonging  to  the  combination  are  to  be  ostracised.  Xhe  documents  accompanying  the  message 

;^lirZ<Sr„?S  ^^'!^^t^^'^!^JJ^^  ^«»  volnmlnoiM,  and  included  many  of  those 

^oHjLS'^J'.WS^Ii^  »S^STS  which  have  alr^fdy  been  given  in  this  article. 

Other  homes  where  they  are,  and  on  the  ver|^  of  The  first  was  a  letter  from  Governor  Kelloggi 

stvration  in  mid-winter.    Theft  and  other  crimes  dated  August  19th,  giving  a  brief  statement 

mey  remit,  snd  it  is  feared  that  the  bitter  feeUnff  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Louisiana,  and 

S?^'SS^&*?:^t""T^ei2'SSSr;5  condndingasfoUows: 

pie  will  gradually  drift  together,  and  the  white  peo-  I  respectftdly  and  earnestly  snegest  that  if  the 

pie  are  not  slow,  as  the  past  has  shown,  to  set  sfloat  United  States  troops  were  retumed  to  their  posts  in 

inflammatory  mmors  orintentions  of  omnised  vio-  this  Stale  such  a  course  would  have  a  most  salutary 

knee  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  and  where  the  re-  effect,  and  would  prevent  much  bloodshed  and 

Tolrer  and  mob>law  are  the  common  resort  in  such  probably  Sr  formal  call  upon  the  President  and  a  re- 

csMs,  AS  they  usnslly  have  been  here,  disorders  more  newed  agitation  of  the  Louiaiana  question,  which 

or  less  extensive  are  sure  to  result  it  some  prevent-  otherwise  a  quiet,  fair  election  next  November  would 

ire  is  not  found  fSor  such  a  state  of  things.  forever  set  at  rest,  and  fUUy  vindicate  your  just  pel- 

i*.  H.  SH£BIDAN,  Lieutenant-General.  ioy  toward  us. 

As  soon  8is  the  events  of  the  4th  of  January  ^^  *^®  ^^^  o^  August,  Marshal  Packard 
in  New  Orleans  became  known,  the  subject  telegraphed  Attorney-General  Williams  a  re- 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  On  S^^^t  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  order  a  suf- 
the  6th  of  January,  Senator  Thnrman  intro-  fic5«nt  force  immediately  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
doced  the  foflowing  resolution  into  the  Senate :  <^^««  of  ^^  ^^^^^^  «f  required  by  law.    The 

A«fo««,  Thai  the  Preaident  of  the  United  flutes  registrataon  was  about  to  begin.    Large  bodies 

«  hereby  requested  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  ^^  armed  and  moraited  white  men  had  ap- 

iDT  portion  of  the  army  of  the  United  flutes,  or  any  peared.     Through  fear  of  them  the  blacks 

omeer,  officers,  soldier  or  soldiers  of  such  army  did  would  be  unable  to  register  or  vote  in  case  of 

in  iny  manner  interfere  or  inUrmcddle  with,  control  ^  conflict,  which  Marshal  Packard  regarded  as 

or  seek  to  control  the  organixation  of  the  General  As-  {mminAnf  * 

wmbly  of  the  State  orLouisiana,  or  either  branch  *™i««n«^                                  -ir  n        •  i-         j 

thereof,  on  the  4th  instant :  and  espeeially  whether  ^^  August  20tn  Governor  JLeUogg  mformed 

any  person  or  persons  ehummg  seaU  in  either  branch  Attorney-General  Williams  of  a  gross  outrage 

of  ttid  Leffislature  have  been  deprived  thereof  or  which  had  just  been  perpetrated  at  Ooushatta. 

LT^'^lI'''"*  taking  the  Banje,  by  any  such  mints-  The  presence  of  troops  would  go  far  to  pre- 

ry  foroe,  omoer  or  soldier ;  and,  if  such  has  been  the  ^^^f*!?^!^-,^^  ««j  viJC^;i«i»^j      rx^  o»m  fiT^*^ 

c»e,then  that  the  President  iiformthe  Senate  by  vent  violence  and  bloodshed.    He  said  there 

vhat  authority  such  militazy  intervention  and  inter-  ^As    an  openly-avowed  policy  of  exterminat- 

ferenee  have  taken  place.                   .  ing  Republicans."    Information  was  sent  to 

The  matter  was  also  taken  up  in  the  House,-  Attorney-General  Williams  by  Marshal  Pack- 
where  Generid  Butler  introduced  a  bill  pro-  ard  and  District-Attorney  Beckwith,  dated 
Tiding  for  a  new  State  election  to  be  held  in  September  10th  and  18th,  of  the  proceedings 
Loaisiona  in  May,  under  the  direction  of  Oon-  of  the  White  League,  and  urging  the  necessity 
frre?s.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  for  troops  to  prevent,  murder,  eto.  On  the 
was  earnestly  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Con-  ^^th  Governor  Kellogg  made  a  requisition  on 
press,  but  up  to  February  no  definite  action  ^o  President  to  take  measures  to  put  down 
had  been  taken.  the  domestic  violence  and  insurrection  then 

The  Senate  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Presi-  prevailing.  Numerous  telegrams  were  sent  to 
dent  for  information,  was  passed  on  the  8th  of  the  Attorney-General  by  Marshal  Packard  and 
January,  and  on  the  18th  the  President  sub-  others,  asserting  that  armed  mobs  were  re- 
mitted a  special  message  to  the  Senate  aocom-  ported  all  over  Stew  Orleans,  and  that  Leaguers 
panied  with  the  official  documents  bearing  "^©^e  much  more  formidable  than  was  snp- 
upon  the  subject.    Id.  this  paper  the  President  posed. 

reviews  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  The  Mayor  of  St.  Francisville  telegraphed, 

from  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  eleo-  September  19th,  to  the  Attorney-General : 

tion  of  1872 ;  gives  an  account  of  the  disorders  The  timely  arrival  of  Federal  troops  has  saved  the 

Md  violence  in  the  State,  and  the  means  used  lives  of  unoffendmff  Bepublicans.     We  look  con- 

wen  reported  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  hope  the  protection  of  the  Government  will  continue 

shows  what  demands  had  been  made  for  Fed-  until  the  elections  are  over.    Life  is  dear  to  us,  snd 

^nd  aid,  and  what  action  had  been  taken  by  the  ^'o  cannot  risk  sn  srticle  so  precious  when  sur- 

Oeneral  Government  pursuant  thereto.    The  ""ounded  by  murderous  White-Leaguers. 

President  further  reminded  Congress  that  he  Mr.  Packard,  on  November  Ist,  reauested  a 

had  long  ago  urged  that  body  to  take  action  in  post  to  be  established  at  Katehitocdies,  and 

the  premises,  and  repeated  that  recommen-  that  General   Emory  be  ordered  to  place  a 

daiion  in  the  present  message,  adding  that  un-  company  of  troops  there.    On  October  12th 

^  Congress  relieved  him  from  the  responsi-  S.  B.  Packard,  chairman  of  the  Stete  Central 
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Oommifctee,  and  Governor   Kellogg,  Messrs.  little  intermission,  but  Utelj  no  acts  of  violence  to 

Durell,                                 "  "*             "                       -^-i. 
telegram 

UXg :  their  homes  to  se^k  plsoos  to  live  eleeirhere.    The 

We  have  authentic  information  that  sjstematio  conflict  for  offloes,  whether  conducted  by  peaoeeble 

violence  and  intimidation  will  be  pivctised  toward  legal  means,  or  violence,  will  stop  what  httle  leg&l 

Bepublican  voters  on  the  day  of  election  at  three  or  check  now  exists  upon  crime  and  wronff-doing,  end 

four  points  in  this  State,  and  we  eameetly  request  will  greatly  aggravate  the  condition  of  things,  which 

that  Qeneral  Emory  be  instmcted  to  send  troops  to  is  already  senoos  enough.    But  I  do  not  appareheod 

Franklin,   St.    Mary's  ParUh,  Napoleonville,  As-  that  it  will  result  in  extended  disorder  at  present, 

sumption-Parish,  and  Moreauville,  Avoyelles  Parish,  because  there  ia  nothing  left  to  work  upon  except 

Governor  Kellogg  will  furnish  transportotion   to  the  commoner  orders,  and  partlv  because  the  lesding 

those  points  without  cost  to  the  Government  Whit^-Leaguers  have  gone  to  New  Orleans. 

On  December  9th  Governor  Kellogg  tele-  The  documents  conclnde  with  extracts  from 

graphed  President  Grant :  Louisiana  newspapers,  showing  the  platform 

Information  reaches  me  that  the  White  League  of  the  White  League  and  the  intentions  of  the 

purpose  making  an  attack  upon  the  State-House,  org^anization,  the  following  serving  as  a  speci- 

especially  that  portion  occupied  by  the  Treasurer  or  men : 

the  State.    The  organisation  is  very  numerous  and  mt,^  i-  ^  „„_^  v.  j,^-^  .^    *^  y^r^^  «„,  r.r^ 

well  armed,  and  thi  State  forces  nbw  avaUable  are  ^^5^^>?L°Zj^„Mt  "^^^^            /n^Kf  tK?! 

not  sufficiekt  to  resist  suooessflillv  any  movement  f?^^}t^in^r^^J^^^^^ 

«iiAv  m.«p  m.Vo     \xrit.-h  m  «r:aw  ««/ «««aoa<i*s n »  •,■.«!*  mcaus  we  will  prevent  many  miiJc-ana-ciaer  follow- 

!^^^.5?Ii?*^.l-.  !?^^'\fJ5!r.rJi^^^^^  ers  from  ialling*into  the  enemy's  ranks.    While  the 


States  troons  U  sUtioned  in  that  portion  of  the  St.  Sf.Cf  S!  ^!\SI^n/S^.^%m^^ihT^f^L 

Louis  Hotel  which  is  not  used  for  any  of  the  State  SI  i^",S?\t^?w«  ?f  f^^ 

jSTinT'^S^ch^tLSLSliS^^  Sfv^'KX'^^^^^^^ 

ISL3^     msurreotionaiy  movement  as  that  ariUei,  one-half  of  thiii  wilf  not  come  to  the  poUs, 

wuMmpiaiea.  ^^  ^  j^^^^  percentage  of  the  remainder  will  vote 

Ex-Governor  Wells,  Preddent  of  the  State  the  White  Man's  ticket. 
Retnming  Board,  telegraphed  the  President       On  the  16th  of  January  the  special  Congres- 

Deoember  10th :  *  sional  Oommittee  which  had  visited  New  Or- 


be  stationed  in  the  State-House  so  that  the  delibera-  While  the  statements  contained  in  it  were 

tions  and  final  action  of  the  board  may  be  free  fh>m  aooepted  as  conclusive  by  a  large  class,  they 

intimidation  and  violence.  were  sharply  criticised  by  some  Senators  in 

The  United  States  Oommissioner  for  Shreve-  Washington.    Among  these  were  Senator  Mor* 

port,  A.  B.  Levisa.  gives  a  fall  statement  of  ton,  who  (declared  that  the  committee's  oppor- 

the  condition  of  affairs  in  North  Louisiana,  re-  tunities  had  been  too  limited  to  enable  them 

ferring  to  an  alleged  scheme  to  expel  from  the  to  ascertain  tiie  truth,  and  asserted  that  the 

country  the  Republicai^  leaders,  and  then  to  conunittee^s  report  to  the  effect  that  the  White 

frighten  the  negroes  into  acquiescence  with  League  was  a  peaceable  political   organiza- 

their  wishes;  and  charging  that  the  whites  tion,  and  that  there  had  been  no  intunidation 

were  driving  the  freedmen  from  their  homes,  of  Bepublican  voters,  was  specially  erroneous, 

naked  and  penniless,  to  endure  the  severities  He  also  declared  that  the  statement  had  been 

of  the  winter  as  best  they  might.    The  ne-  made  in  New  Orleans  to  at  least  one  member 

groes  were  cheated  of  their  rights,  and  had  of  the  committee,  that  a  conspiracy  existed  on 

no  redress  with  the  mixed  Juries  of  the  local  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  to  revolutionize 

courts.  the  state  government  on  the  4th  of  January ; 

Next  follows  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Wiltz  to  that  the  object  of  Wilts  was  to  organize  the 

the  President,  informing  him  of  his  election  as  House,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  McEnerv 

Speaker  of  the  House,  and  protesting  against  Senate ;  that  the  Legislature  thus  organized 

armed  interference  with  the  Lejg^slature.    G^n-  was  to  recognize  the  McEnery  State  govern - 

eral  Sheridan  sends  to  the  War  Department  ment ;  and  that  about  20,000  fighting  men  were 

for  its  information  a  letter  from  Migor  Merrill,  ready  to  respond  to  the  oall  of  McEnery  in  case 

dated  Shreveport,  December  80th.    He  gives  their  services  were  needed, 

the  facts  as  to  the  probabilities  of  violence  Immediately  after  the  report  above  referred 

there,  and  says :  to  had  been  submitted  to  Congress,  another 

The  three  Bepublican  members  declared  elected  committee,  comprising  Representatives  George 

to  the  Legislature  by  the  Betuming  Board,  who  have  F.  Hoar  (who  had  been  a  member  of  the  first 

Sone  to  New  Orleans  to  take  their  seats,  beyond  committee),  Frye,  and  Wheeler,  was  appointed, 

oubt  could  not  safelv  return  here  now.    OutsiJe  of  ^  ^           proceeded  to  New  Orleims  to  in- 

the  officers  named  above,  there  is  no  one  left  to  do  ««»«.«"'/'"^  j»«wvv««w**  m^^j^       y^r*^  :„ 

violence  upon.    The  leading  Radicals  have  left ;  the  vestigate  further  the  condition  of  affairs  in 

worrying  and  harassing  of  the  negroes  go  on  with  Louisiana. 
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Ab  floon  as  the  LegiBlatnre  was  organized,  As  the  rate  of  parish  taxation  is  bj  law  limited 

Govenior  Kellogg  sabmitted  his  message,  in  to  the  rate  of  State  taxation,  and  the  rate 

which  he  said :  of  State  taxation  is  now  limited  by  a  consti- 

Yoa  oumot  be  unaware  that  throughout  a  largo  tational  amendment  to  14^  mills,  including 

poitioD  of  tho  Bute  a  oonditlon  of  anarohjr  and  Tio-  schools,  it  follows  that  in  no  parish  of  the 

teoce  bafi  more  or  less  prevailod  for  some  time  pMt ;  fiUte,  outside  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  can  a 

iJlS.'Jifed^^'ki-^.r.^nia'^tS'o.aAi  ^^-^--.^  «"->  29  «.«!-  be  levied  in jmy  one 

been  dUpkoed  by  foree.    In  the  interest  of  the  7®^^.  ^  In  previons  years  the  State  and  parish 

whole  people  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  immediate  taxes  m  some  parishes  of  the  State  reached  as 

measnns  to  iecnre  the  enforcement  of  that  obe-  high  as  70  mills  1 
dienoe  to  law  wthout  which  no  dviliaed  commimity        Qne  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Legislature  was 

?;L^[r:^t^^,To^a%ST:r^^^^^  the  section  of  a  united  states  S^^^^      The 

there  be,  can  satisfactorily  explain  to  the  people  of  choice  fell  upon  r.  15.  B.  Pinchbeck.    On  the 

other  communities  the  fact  that  there  is  less  security  2d  of  February  General  Sheridan  left  New 

for  human  life  in  lionisiana  than  in  almost  any  other  Orleans. 

SSd^^iS^^SionSS^^^S^Si^^s'^^         LUNALILO  L    Wiluam  Lunaulo,  King 

h»n5?t^'^^pa*thyVthe  wmm^f^tUassa^  ^  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Ishmds,  bom  in 

tinition  for  political  reasons  is  practised  and  ap-  -nawaii,  January  81, 1885 ;  died  at  nis  palace  m 

plnded ;  and  that,  in  the  whole  ofNorthwest  Loms-  Honolulu,  February  8, 1874.    He  was  the  sixth 

iana  there  is  scarcely  a  town  where  a  peaceftil,  in-  of  the  Hawaiian  soTcreignd,  and  was  one  of 

??SrhaaXu%"ht"an'?^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  f^^'  ^iJ  1'  tf  ""l^T  "'^^  "^^^ 

pmuehis  avocation  Without  annoyance  or  moles-  ^^  ^^^  of  Maui  before  the  Kamdiameha 

tatioD.   So  long  as  lawlessness  is  uiown  to  prevail  dynasty  was  founded.    He  had  received  an 

oor  railroads  will  remain  unfinished,  and  capital  excellent  English  education  from  the  Amer- 

and  emimtlon  will  seek  other  fields  for  invest-  ican  missionaries,  and  had  spent  some  years 

ment   the  great  need  of  Louisiana  is  peace.  in  the  United  States.    He  was  of  gigantic  stat- 

The  Governor  reported  that  the  total  bonded  ure,  of   dignified  presence,  and  remarkably 

and  floating  debt  of  the  State,  when  the  pres-  handsome,  but  unfortunately  had  in  very  early 

ent  administration  came  into  oflSce,  exclusive  of  life  contracted  habits  of  intemperance,  man- 

the  amount  due  the  fiscal  agent  (viz.,  $150,000  ifesting  themselves  in  occasional  debauches, 

which  has  since  been  paid}^as  $28,988,407.90.  rather  than  in  continuous  intoxication.    He 

The  Auditor^a  report  of  December  81,  1872,  had  made  many  and  honest  efforts  to  rid  him- 

states  that  it  was  increased  the  first  year  of  self  of  this  degrading  habit  but  without  com- 

this  admmistration  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  an-  plete  success,  and  his  untimely  death  was  caused 

thorized  by  acts  passed  by  previous  Legisia-  by  a  decline  originating  in  a  cold,  the  result 

tuies,  viz.,  bonds  issned  to  the  New  Orleans,  of  exposure  to  the  night  air  during  a  protract- 

Mobile  &  Texas  Kailroad  Company,  on  a  sec-  ed  debauch  in  July,  1878.    His  predecessor, 

tion  of  twelve  miles  of  completed  railroad,  Eamehameha  Y.,  dying  childless,  there  were 

QQder  act  No.  81  of  1870,  for  $125,000,  and  several  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne,  of 

bonds  issued  to  the  North  Louisiana  &  Texas  whom  he  was  the  most  popular ;  and  although 

Rulroad  Company,  under  act  No.  108  of  1869,  the  election  of  a  King  had  never  been  sub- 

for  $576,000,  making  a  total  ef  $24,684,407.90.  mitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  we  believe,  never 

TheGovemorsaid,*' The  issue  of  the  last-named  previous  to  this  instance,  to  the  vote  of  the 

bonds  was  rendered  obligatoiy  upon  me  by  a  native  Legislature,  yet  Prince  Lunalilo,  in  a 

decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.*'  well-written  appeal  to  the  people  of  Hawaii, 

The  debt  has  been  decreased  as  follows :  proposed  to  abide  by  the  vote  of  the  people, 

MDUCTioN  OF  iHK  BONDiD  DEBT.  v^ich  thc  Legislature  should  afterward  con- 

B7  the  redempttcm  of  past-due  bonds $69,000  00  firm.    Of  the  12,000  votes  cast  he  received 

^5ft!°ff.?  •S*^;*"?*''  ^"^J  ^J^^'     «.  Ao^  «.  all  ^^t  nineteen,  which  were  cast  for  David 

«M)0&nd.»t60cent.onUiedoii«....    661,480  00  KaUkaua  (who  rince  his  death  has  been elect- 

B/^reSfoJold'StJKSSJliSJis..    floo.000  00  ed  his  suc^essor),  and  when  the  Legidatu^ 

B7  exehaoffe,  under  the  ftindfaoi^lll,  of  |18S,.  sembled  this  election  was  unanimously  ratified. 

^S^  KSS?*^  '**'  liow^-se  of  con-  His  reign  lasted  not  quite  thirteen  months,  but 

^^      ^ *  was  characterized  by  wisdom,  moderation,  and  a 

Totel  rednctloD  of  debt  nnder  present  prudent  regard  for  popular  rights.    He  restored 

•dmlolstntioii $1,808,660  M  ^^^  Constitution  of  1864,  which  had  been  ar- 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  the  city  of  New  Or-  bitrarily  set  aside  by  hia  predecessor,  and  ini- 

lesna  in  1872,  ^nrhen  the  present  State  govern-  tiated  several  beneficial  reforms,  among  which 

ment  came  into  office,  was :  State,  including  were  the  endowment  of  tJl  native-bom  dti- 

Bchools,  21^  mills ;   city,  80  mills ;   total,  61|^  zens  with  the  right  of  sufihige,  and  the  division 

mills.    The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  present  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  into  two  branches. 

year,  as  reduced  by  the  measures  passed  by  the  one  composed  of  elected  representatives,  ana 

last  Legislature,  is :  State,  including  schools,  the  other  of  noble?,  or  descendants  of  the  old 

lU  mills ;   city,  25  mills ;   total,  89j^  mUls,  chiefs.    This  served  to  popularize  the  legisla- 

makiog  a  reduction  of  the  taxation  of  the  city  tive  branch  of  the  government,  and  at  the 

and  Btate,  under  this  administration,  of  1 2  mills,  same  time  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  sentiment 
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Other  Lutheran  almanaos  give  different  nnm-    as  to  the  numbers  in  the  different  branches, 
bers,  both  as  to  the  totals  for  the  Ghnrch,  and    Brobst's  LutherUche  Kalender  for  18T5  gives : 


SYKODS. 


Cooiwcted  with  the  Geoeral  Coon cil  (twelve  SrnodB) 

Coooected  with  the  Synodal  Cooference  (bIz  Synods). 

CoQcordU  Synod,  of  VirginiA,  which  is  expected  to  join  the  Synodical 
ference.. 


Con* 


Ooimected  with  the  Oenersl  Synod  (twenty  Synods) 

CoDDected  with  tbe  Soathem  Goienil  Synod  (flye  Synods). 
Seren  lodependent  Synods. 


Tour 


Mlalsten. 


9,646 


ChordlMk 


689 
926 

1,S31 
1,688 

6 

701 

99 

158 

S4 

1,164 

166 

488 

4,095 


CoBunoBieaata. 


177,740 
228,635 

1,895 

106,768 

12,186 

87,511 


660,119 


The  Lutheran  Church  Almanac  gives  : 


SYirODS. 

Connected  with  the  General  Coancll  (twelve  Svnods).. .. 
Cooneeted  with  the  Synodical  Conference  (eight  Synods) 
Coonected  with  the  Oeneral  Synod  (twenty -two  Synods). , 
Connected  with  the  General  Synod  Soath  (fire  Synods). . , 
Six  Independent  Synods 

ToUl 


Mlnlitm. 

ChardtM. 

659 
877 
714 
89 
128 

1,280 

1,676 

1,093 

163 

894 

2,463 

4,454 

OnmnBAleuta. 

179,934 

240,067 

104.818 

12,222 

88,015 

569,649 


The  discrepancies  regarding  the  number  of 
sjnods  included  with  each  general  body,  and 
the  number  of  independent  synods,  arise  from 
the  fut  that  Brobst^s  Kalender  and  the  Church 
Almanac  classify  with  the  general  bodies,  to 
Thich  they  will  belong,  certain  synods  which 
have  taken  steps  to  join  them^  bat  whose  ac- 
cession is  waiting  the  observance  of  the  formal 
proceedings  required  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  general  bodies. 


TSAR. 


!5tt. 

hTO. 
bTl. 

fcT3. 

&;5. 


•••••••I 


SjaoAk 

MlnUton. 

OoofregAt'oi 

•  • 

178 

900 

*  • 

837 

1,017 

2'J 

688 

1.807 

86 

1,198 

2,279 

88 

1,823 

2,800 

42 

1,866 

2,575 

43 

1,481 

2,677 

42 

1,580 

2,816 

43 

1,669 

2,825 

43 

1,627 

2,866 

43 

1,614 

2,915 

46 

1,748 

8,111 

47 

1,855 

8,288 

48 

2,016 

8,880 

63 

2,066 

8,544 

64 

2,176 

8,636 

61 

2,800 

4,115 

61 

2,481 

4,290 

68 

2,546 

4,696 

Mambcn. 


186,629 
288,780 
246,788 
270,780 
286,217 
294,721 
810,677 
818,416 
828,825 
861,860 
872,906 
896,567 
428,577 
458.607 
485,066 
629,959 
660,119 


KuTtzU  Almanac  gives  the  following  list 
of  theological  and  literary  institutions  under 
the  care  or  patronage  of  the  Lutherans  in  the 
I'nited  States : 

Theological  Seminaries, — Theological  Semi- 
Mry  of  the  General  Synod,  Gettysburg,  Pa. ; 
Hartwick  Seminary,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. ;  Theo- 
lofdcal  Department  of  the  Missionary  Institute^ 
Selinggrove,  Pa. ;  Theological  Department  of 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Theo- 
logical Department  of  the  Swedish  Mission  In- 
stitute, Keokuk,  Iowa;  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Capital  Univermty,  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
(Sonth),  Salem,  Va. ;  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Missoari  Synod^  St.  Louis,  Mo, ;  Theologi- 


cal Seminary  of  the  German  Iowa  Synod,  Men- 
dota,  lU. ;  Theological  Department  of  Martin 
Luther  College,  Buffalo,  K.  Y. ;  Augustana 
Seminary,  Paxton,  III ;  Augsburg  Seminary, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Theological  Seminary, 
St.  Sebald,  Iowa ;  Theological  Department  of 
North  Carolina  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C. 

Colleges.  —  Pennsj^vania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. ;  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown, 
Pa.;  Thiol  College,  Greenville,  Pa.;  Witten- 
berg College,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Capital  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio;  Koanoke  College, 
Salem,  Ya. ;  North  Carolina  College,  Mount 
Pleasant,  N.  C. ;  Newberry  College,  Walhalla, 
8.  C. ;  Concordia  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
Carthage  College,  Carthage,  lU. ;  Augustana 
College,  Paxton,  111. ;  CoUege  of  the  German 
Iowa  Synod,  Galena,  IlL  ;  Luther  College, 
Decorah,  Iowa ;  Northwestern  University, 
Watertown,  Wis. ;  Martin  Luther  College, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  German  Lutheran  College, 
Butersville,  Texas. 

Academies. — Hartwick  Seuunary,  Hartwick, 
N.  Y. ;  St.  Matthew's  Academy,  New  York 
City ;  Lutheran  Academy,  Newark,  N.  Y. ; 
Missionary  Institute,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. ;  Swed- 
ish Mission  Institute,  Keokuk,  Iowa ;  Maryland 
Conference  Institute,  Mechanicstown,  Md. ; 
Washington  Hall,  Trappe,  Pa. ;  Zelienople 
Academy,  Zelienople,  Pa. ;  Swatara  Institute, 
Jonestown,  Pa. :  Overlea  School,  Catonsville, 
Md. ;  Tableau  Seminary,  Emberton,  Pa. ;  In- 
stitute of  the  District  Synod,  Germantown, 
Ohio:  Preparatory  School  of  the  Missouri 
Synod,  Springfield,  IlL ;  Teachers'  Seminary, 
Addison,  111. ;  St.  Ansgar  Academy,  St.  Peter, 
Minn.;  Marshall  Academy,  Marshall,  Wis.; 
Stoughton  Academy,  Stoughton,  Wis. ;  Holden 
Academy,  Holden,  Minn. ;  Preparatory  School, 
Bed  Wing,  Minn.;  Mosheim  Institute,  Blue 
Spring,  Tenn. 

Female  Seminaries, — ^Lutherville  Seminary, 
Lutherville,  Md. ;  Hagerstown  Seminary,  Ha- 
gerstown,  Md. ;  Burldttsville  Seminary,  Bur- 
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kittsville,    Md. :    Mount   Pleasant   Seminary,  points  for  friendly  discussion  at  the  proposed  Colin. 
Mount  Pleasant,  N.  0. ;   Staunton  Seminary,  ?wu»*,  and  the  time  and  place  of  its  convention. 
Staanton,  Ya. ;  Female  OoUege,  Marion,  Ya. ;  A  copy  of  the  paper  was  ordered  sent  to  the 
Young  Ladies^  Institute,  St.  Joseph's,  Mo.;  General  OounciL    The  committee  of  confer- 
High  School  (German),  St.  Louis,  Mo.        ^  enoe  and  arrangements,  contemplated  in  the 

Kurtz's  Almanao  enumerates  18  English,  resolutions,  was  appointed. .  Some  efforts  were 
24  German,  1  Danish,  8  Norwegian,  and  4  made  for  the  endowment  of  a  second  professor- 
Swedish  periodicals,  as  published  in  the  inter-  ship  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  A  commit- 
ests  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Ten  of  these  tee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Wor- 
are  weekly,  9  are  semi-monthly,  26  are  month-  ship  and  provide  for  its  continued  publication, 
ly,  1  is  quarterly,  and  4  are  yearly.  The  periodical,  the  Lutheran  Vi$itar^  was  as- 

Eoherts's  Kalender  gives  19  German,  18  Eng-  sumed  by  the  synod,  and  an  editorial  commit- 

lish,  3  Swedish,  4  Norwegian,  and  1  Danish  tee  was  appointed  to  supervise  its  conduct, 

periodicals.  The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Synodi- 

The  General  Synods  South,  of  the  Evan-  eal  Conference  of  North  America  was  held  in 

geUoal  Lutheran  Church,  met  at  Savannah,  Pittsburg,  Pa..  July  15th  to  21  st.     The  Synods 

Ga.,  April  80th.    Representatives  were  pres-  of  Missouri.  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  lUinoiss  Minne- 

ent  from  the  Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Yir-  sota,  and  the  Norwegian  Synod,  being  all  the 

ginia.  Southwest  Yirginia,  and  Georgia,    The  synods  in  conjuection  with  this  organization, 

Kev.  J.  P.  Smeltzer,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  presi-  were  represented.  The  number  of  representative 

dent.    A  communication  was  received  from  delegates  was  fifty-two,  and  as  many  advisory 

the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Lutheran  delegates  were  (dso  present  as  swelled  the  num- 

General  Council  of  1878,  inclosing  the  action  ber  of  members  of  the  Conference  to  one  ban- 

of  that  body  in  fayor  of  holding  a  Colloquium  dred ;  two  series  of  theses  were  discussed,  ono 

of  representatives  of  all  the  Lutheran  bodies  on  fellowship  and  the  other  on  parochial  law. 

in  the  United  States,  for  the  discussion  of  the  On  tihe  former  subject,  a  thesis  was  nnani- 

points  of  agreement  and  difference  between  mously  adopted,   the  import  of    which  was 

them.    It  was  referred  to  a  committee.    The  that  whoever  denies  the  inference  legitimately 

committee  returned  the  following  report  and  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  confession  is  not 

resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted :  a  true  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  even 

The  overture  thus  offlolallyhdd  before  UB  is  so  clear  though  he  does  without  right  a^ere  to  the 

and  unequivocal  in  its  design  as  to  allay  all  that  bus-  Lutheran  name.    On  the  second  subject  several 

picionwith  which  some  of  us  have  regarded  previous  theses  were  adopted,  the  substance  of  which 

efforts  professing  a  similar  object.  The  readme  of  it,  jg;  Parishes  should  be  geographically  limited. 

?^i*^^!S'®'^!,''l^^.**L^/?*A®^^^^^  and  have  each  is  own  territory,  according  to 

this  synod,  assure  us  that  it  solely  contemplates  a  i.  t     i  i        j.x.  ^ \1 -^u     r„, 

greater  unity  in  the  one  trae  faith  of  oar  Church,  apostohcol  example ;    those  persons  who  live 

without  aoy  reference  to  the  present  general  organi-  withm  the  reach  of  the  services  of  an  orthodox 

2sations  as  such.  minister,  but  decline  to  use  them,  despise  not 

A  closer  union  between  all  the  parts  of  the  Luther-?  merely  a  man,  but  the  Lord ;  where  the  boun- 

an  Church  in  this  land  is  sought  not  by  lepslation  Varies  of  different  parishes  meet,  care  for  the 

or  through  formal  organic  convention,  but  by  a  vol-  «»**^«»  v*  %Axusjts,uy  ^/aL^u^a  ^^^  ^«*^  *«* 

untary  conference  oAhose  bearing  the  same  name  80ul  and  mterest  m  the  welfare  of  Zion  must 

and  holding  the  same  confession :  *^That  by  a  candid  determme  to  which  one  a  person  must  belong ; 

and  fraternal  expression  of  views''  on  points  con-  parochial  boundaries,  being  merely  of  human 

corning  which  there  is  a  difference  of  interpretation  yj^ht,  may  be  chanced  whenever  the  interests 

^eaTer^uSty  o/spWt^"*  "^  '°  ""  0^^^®  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  i*-  Th«  invitation  of 
Believing  that  such  unity  i«  highly  desirable  and  the  General  Council  to  take  part  in  the  ar- 
essential  to  the  ftillest  prosperity,  moral  power,  and  rangements  for  a  Colloquium  occupied  a  con- 
efficiency  of  the  Lutheran  uhuron  on  this  continent,  siderable  part  of  the  time  of  the  Conference, 
and  that  said  ChUoquiumi^  neither  designed  nor  cal-  j^  ^^3  represented  that  many  members  would 
culated,  openly  or  covertly,  to  weaken  or  interfere  i.«„«  ^^JL^^^a  «  ««ii  #u«  «  #■•««.  ^^nAv*^*i»^ 
with  the  oi-ganlo  union  of  all  the  Lutheran  synods  in  J^ye  supported  a  call  for  a  free  conference, 
one  general  body— a  consummation  deemed  bv  us  but  it  was  said  they  could  not  approve  the  plaQ 
of  prime  necessity  in  oor  peculiar  work,  and  in  which  of  the  General  Council  for  the  appointment  of 

we  should  have  the  undisguised  sympathy  of  the  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  committees 

..t ,  u.^...  .*  .... /.r....»v .  ...  J  v... .              _    _                                        dly  the 

commit 
acknowledgment 

all  as  free  to  folio w"their  own  honest  convictions  as  that  the  General  Synod  so  accepted  that  con- 

ifthcy  had  in  noway  participated  in  it:  therefore  fession.    It  was  finally  agreed  to  forego  the 

^""Msohed,  That  we  do  most  heartily  approve  of  the  Privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  preliminary  ar- 

holding  of'  such  Cblloquium  for  the  fraternal  exami-  rangements,  and  merely  to  declare  itself  waiing 

nation  of  our  confessions  in  the  light  of  Gk>d's  word,  to  attend  the  Colloquium  when  it  should  be 

Setoloed,  That  fervent  prayer  be  made  continually  caUed.     Action  was  taken  toward  the  prepa- 

to  Almighty  God  for  that  unity  which  is  the  work  j^tion  of  a  series  of  books  in  the  English  Ian- 

°  JsJoh^^nl^a  committee  of  five  ministers  and  «^^  ^^^  churches  and  schools,  beginning  with 

five  laymen  be  appointed  to  ooOpemte  with  similar  a  pnmer  and  reader  for  schools.     A  committee 

eommitteea  that  may  be  appointed  in  arranging  the  was  appointed  to  superintend  a  mission  which 
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had  been  began  among  the  believers  in  St.  ohanging  the  twelfth  article  so  as  to  conform 
Louis,  and  to  inquire  in^  the  expediency  of  with  the  request  of  the  General  Cooncil  of 
establishing  a  mission  among  the  Chinese  of  1872.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the 
San  Francisco.  This  T^ork  was  made  a  subject  expenses  required  to  iit  it  up  had  amounted, 
of  the  missionary  collections.  The  immigrant  on  the  1st  of  April,  1874,  to  $51,180.88.  Con- 
missions  in  New  York  and  Baltimore  were  com-  tributions  had  been  received  for  this  purpose 
mended  anew  to  the  congregations.  Appllca-  amounting  to  $35,150.87,  leaving  a  debt  upon 
tjon  was  made  bj  the  Concordia  Synod  of  Yir-  the  Home  of  $16,080.01.  The  further  sum  of 
ginia  to  be  received  into  the  Conference.  Agree-  $1,693.89  would  be  needed  for  fitting  and 
sbly  to  the  provimons  of  the  constitution,  the  maintaining  the  institution  during  the  ensuing 
application  was  referred,  with  the  commenda-  year,  making  the  total  estimated  deficiency  in 
tion  of  the  Conference,  to  the  synods  for  their  its  funds  $17,628.40.  The  debt  had  been  some- 
separate  action.  A  communication  was  re-  what  reduced  since  October,  1878.  The  cele- 
ceived  from  the  English  brethren  in  Missouri,  bration  of  the  opening  of  the  Home  took  place 
finnouncing  their  purpose  to  make  application  an  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
for  admission  to  the  Conference,  although  their  Beformation,  in  1878,  when  addresses  were 
delegate  could  not  attend  the  present  meet-  made  by  the  Bev.  Drs.  Krotel  and  Buperti, 
ing.  Pastors  JDreer  and  Baden,  and  seteral  laymen : 
The  General  CouTicil  of  the  Bcangelical  Lu'  1,882  pilgrims  had  been  accommodated  in 
iheran  Churek  met  at  Jamestown,  I^.  Y.,  Oc-  eleven  months,  and  during  that  time  no  person 
tober  13th.  Bev.  Prof.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  under  the  protection  of  the  Home  had  lost  any 
LL.  D.,  was  again  elected  president.  Accord-  thing  or  had  been  subjected  to  impositions, 
ing  to  a  permanent  custom  of  the  Council,  the  Poor  persons  had  been  taken  care  of,  sup- 
first  two  days  of  the  session  were  devoted  to  ported,  fed,  lodged,  and  otherwise  helped. 
the  discussion  of  Luther's  ^'  Theses  on  Justifica-  More  than  200  persons  had  obtained  employ- 
tion,"  which  is  continued  from  coun6il  to  coun-  ment  under  the  auspices  of  the  institution,  six 
cil  in  the  order  of  the  theses.  The  particular  persons  had  been  sent  out  as  teachers,  and 
thesis  discussed  this  year  was  the  eighteenth,  one  man  had  been  commended  and  sent  to 
The  English  Corresponding  Secretary  made  a  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Mendota,  111.  The 
report  upon  the  replies  which  had  been  re-  Swedish  Lutheran  missionary  had  assembled 
ceived  to  the  proposition  of  the  previous  Gen-  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  in  the  Home 
eral  Ck>uncil  for  holding  a  Colloquium  of  dele-  every  Sunday,  and  preached  to  them.  The 
gates  from  all  the  Lutheran  bodies  in  America  Committee  on  the  Immigrant  Mission  were 
which  receive  the  Augsburg  Confession,  at  instructed  by  the  Council  to  require  the  mi's- 
which  flie  questions  of  agreement  and  difier-  sionary  appointed  by  them  to  cooperate  cor- 
ence  between  them  could  be  discussed.  The  diaUy  with  the  managers  of  the  Immigrant 
:N>uthern  General  Synod  had  accepted  the  in-  Home,  and  to  send  all  immigrants  seeking 
vitation.  No  reply  Imd  been  received  from  lodging  to  their  Home.  The  Conmiittee  on 
the  Synodical  Conference,  but  it  was  known  Home  Missions  had  reported  that  they  had  re- 
that  body  had  discussed  the  subject,  and,  while  ceived  many  calls  for  aid,  and  that  they  had 
it  had  declined  to  commit  itself  directly  to  the  found  great  destitution  of  the  privileges  of  the. 
scheme,  bad  left  it  free  for  any  of  its  members,  Church  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories, 
who  chose  to  do  so,  to  attend  the  Colloquium,  They  hoped  the  Cotmcil  would  devise  measures 
The  Holston  Synod  had  reported  favorably,  to  secure  an  increase  of  contributions  for  the 
The  secretaries  had  learned,  unofficially,  of  the  work  under  their  care.  They  had  the  charge 
acceptance  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod.  No  of  missions  at  Chicago  and  Yandalia,  111. ;  Co- 
reply  had  been  received  from  the  Synod  of  Iambus,  Ohio ;  Davenport,  Iowa ;  and  Atlanta, 
Tennessee.  Pastor  Grabau  had  replied  on  Ga. ;  also  of  a  German  mission  in  Morgan  and 
Uhalf  of  the  Buffalo  Synod  (commonly  called  the  adjacent  counties  in  Tennessee.  These  mis- 
Grabau*s  Synod).  He  declined  to  attend  the  sions  had  been  spiritually  blessed.  The  Coun- 
Colloquium  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  cil  renewed  the  requests  which  it  had  pre- 
necessary  for  his  synod,  because  they  had  viously  made  to  the  district  synods,  that  they 
brought  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  pay  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Augsburg  Confession  with  them  from  Ger-  Missions  one-third  of  their  contributions  for 
many  forty  years  before.  If  other  synods  home-mission  purposes.  The  Executive  Com- 
needed  any  discussion  on  this  Confession,  it  mittee  were  requested  to  make  special  appeals 
was  well  enou^,  he  thought,  that  they  should  to  the  members  and  the  churches  for  means, 
meet.  The  CouncQ  expressed  its  gratification  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  General  Council 
at  the  return  of  those  bodies  which  had  re-  were  requested  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
sponded  favorably  to  its  proposition.  The  different  synods.  The  Executive  Committee 
Ilulston  Synod  was  admitted  as  an  integral  on  Foreign  Missions  reported  their  receipts  for 
part  of  the  synod,  its  confessional  character  the  year  to  have  been  $88,098.60,  and  their 
Laving  been  examined  and  thoroughly  com-  expenditures  $40,008.96,  showing  an  excess  of 
mended.  A  good  report  was  re6eived  from  $910.46  of  expenditures  above  the  receipts. 
the  Lutheran  Immigrant  Home  in  New  York  This  excess  had  been  paid  out  of  the  balance 
City.    Its  constitution  had  been  amended  by  on  hand.    The  foreign  mission  was  well  estab- 
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lished  among  the  Telngos  in  India,  with  its  a  total  expense  of  ahout  98,000  francs,  or 
principal  centre  at  Rigahmimdry.  $19,600.  The  Lutheran  popnlation  of  JPraDce, 
Lutheraiu  in  France  and  Alsaee, — Since  the  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  was  80,117,  of 
transfer  of  Alsace  to  Germany,  the  Lutheran  whom  a  litde  more  than  one-half  belong  to  the 
Church  in  France  has  been  reduced  to  two  dis-  district  of  Montb^liard. 
tricts.  The  first  is  that  of  Montb^liard,  which  M.  A.  Racine-Braod,  in  the  Tablette$  HuUh 
comprises  five  consistories.  The  second  is  that  riqusB  du  FroteaUmtwne  FranffoUy  gives  the 
of  Paris,  which  indades,  besides  the  consistory  following  statistical  estimate  of  ^e  lUitherans 
of  the  capital,  the  local  Ooundls  of  the  Lu-  in  France  and  Alsace :  "  Taking  the  census  of 
theran  Ohurches  of  Lyons,  Nice,  and  Algeria.  186G  as  a  basis,  we  find  248,045  LutJierans  in 
The  Ohurch  of  Paris  numbers  eight  fall  pastors,  the  240  parishes  of  the  seven  districts  of  Al- 
four  assistants,  .and  two  vicars.  Before  the  saoe  and  Montb^Uard.  Bat  besides  these  there 
war  there  were  twenty-one  pastors.  There  exists  a  Lutheran  population  of  6,655  soids 
are  nine  Lutheran  ohurches  in  Paris^  and  a  outside  of  these  parishes  and  districts.  The^e 
number  of  other  places  in  which  services  are  members  of  our  Church  live  in  localities  where 
held.  Lutheran  churches  are  to  be  found  also  there  are  Beformed  but  no  Lutheran  Churches, 
in  five  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  For  all  pastoral  services  they  apply  to  tiie  Re- 
Lutheran  Consistory  of  Paris  has  forty-two  formed  minister,  but  at  the  taking  of  everr 
schools,  which  are  regularly  attended  by  8,800  census  they  declare  themselves  as  belonging  to 
children.  Ten  of  these  schools  are  municipal  the  Lutheran  Church.  More  than  this,  there 
schools,  and  are  supported  out  of  the  public  are  Reformed  Churches,  one-half  of  whose 
funds ;  the  rest  are  sustained  by  contributions  members — and  sometimes  more  than  one-half 
from  the  churches.  Before  the  late  war,  six  — ^are  Lutherans.  Thus,  at  Gueb wilier  there 
German  schools  were  taught,  with  400  chil-  are  887  Lutherans  to  821  Reformed;  at  MiU- 
dren.    The  parochial  schools  are  supported  at  haosen,  8,687  Lutherans  to  8,654  Reformed.'* 
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MADAGASCAR,  a  large  island  and  kingdom  ment,  Christianity  extended  very  rapidly,  and 

of  Eastern  Africa.    Queen,  since  April  1, 1863,  is  now  thought  to  be  professed  or  countenanced 

Ranovalomaiuaka  L    The  area  is  estimated  at  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

229,000  square  miles ;  the  population  at  about  idand. 

5,000,000.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  In  the  report  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
Govemment,  the  prominent  men  of  the  Kovas,  ciety,  made  at  its  anniversary,  May  14, 1874, 
the  ruling  race,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  advance  which  had  been  niade  in  this  coun- 
the  population ;  the  number  of  those  who  have  try  was  declared  to  have  been,  in  some  re- 
declared  their  adhesion  to  Protestant  Chrlsti-  spects,  so  rapid  and  varied  as  to  outstrip  the 
anity  is  about  800,000 ;  the  number  of  Roman  power  of  the  missionaries,  with  their  present 
Catholics,  about  10,000.  The  capital,  Yanana-  resonrces,  to  meet  it.  This,  it  was  said,  had 
rivo,  in  the  interior,  has  from  70,000  to  80,000  for  some  time  been  fhlly  recognized  by  tbe 
inhabitants.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  car-  miseionaries  themselves,  and  had  formed  a  sub- 
ried  on  by  £ngU^  vessels  from  Mauritius.  In  pect  of  difiicnlty  to  which  they  had  firequentlj 
1867,  53  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  invited  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the 
17,406,  arrived  from  there,  and  67  vessels  of  society.  The  directors  had  accordingly  ap- 
27,064  tons  went  there.  pointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens  and  the  Rev.  J. 

The  missionary  work  in  Madagascar  has  been  rillaus  a  deputation  to  visit  Madagascar,  to 

prosecuted,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  care  review  the  work  and  consult  with  the  mission- 

of  the  London  (Congregational)  Missionary  So-  aries  respecting  tbe  best  methods  of  meeting 

ciety.    The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  at  one  its  needs.    The  deputation  arrived  at  the  capi- 

time  contemplated  establishing  stations  in  the  tal  in  August,  1873.    They  returned  to  Eng- 

island,  and  in  1821  actually  assigned  two  mis-  land  early  in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  were  shortly 

sionaries  to  the  field;  they  were  prevented  from  afterward  formally  received  at  a  large  public 

going,  however,  and  the  society^s  committee  meeting,  when  they  gave  an  account  of  their 

afterward   determined   to   concentrate   their  visit.    Dr.  Mallens  stated  that,  on  arriving  at 

work  upon  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  Madagascar,  the  deputation  had  at  once  pro- 

and  leave  Madagascar  to  the  London  Society,  ceeded  to  visit  the  mission-stations  scatten^d 

The  operations  of  this  society  were  prosecuted  all  over  the  island.    They  found  so  many  indi- 

with  ^eat  rapidity  and  success,  till  the  jealousy  cations  of  real  spiritual  life  among  tbe  native 

of  the  heathen  priests  and  nobles  was  excited,  popnlation,  that  their  hearts  were  rejoiced,  and 

when  it  was  opposed  by  persecutions  of  great  moved  to  thankfulness  for  so  great  a  blessing:, 

severity  and  long  continuance.    In  1869  Queen  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  they  remarked, 

Ranovalomaiyaka  I.  embraced  Christianity,  and  that  all  of  the  800,000  idolaters,  who  had  sud- 

the  persecutions  were  stopped.    The  work  of  denly  abjured  heathenism  by  destroying  their 

the  missionaries  was  encouraged  by  the  Govern-  idols,  would  at  once  become  matured  and  exem- 
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p!arr  Christians.  About  60,000  of  them  h&d 
been  e  Drolled  aa  nominal  iiieml>erB  of  tlie 
CbriBtian  Church.  There  were,  doubtless, 
many  among  tlies«  who  were  not  ripe  for  mem- 
bw^hip,  the  same  M  is  the  case  in  toe  ohnrohes 
K  home,  bat  it  was  believed  that  nearly  all  of 
the  300,000  were  open  to  reoeive  inetmction, 
tnd  to  be  guided  in  their  IWea  bj  the  doctrines 
of  Chriatianit;.  There  were  at  least  20,000 
real,  trostworthj  Ohristians,  in  whom  the 
nijeionariefl  had  entire  confidence.  WbUe  he 
was  cm  the  island,  Dr.  Unllens  had  attended 
the  opening  of  a  memorial   church  erected 
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oa  the  spot  where  fonrteen  Ohristian  mis- 
ftgnaries  wore  put  to  death  in  1849.  The  oc- 
cuion  was  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
[iir«raai7  of  that  event.  The  deputation  had 
bsfu  cordially  received  hy  the  Qaeen  and  her 
linjband,  the  prime-minister,  and  be  believed 
lbe;n  both  to  be  real  and  earnest  ChristianB, 
and  eitreraelf  anxious  for  the  progreaa  of  their 

Siple,  "in  all  that  is  wise,  holy,  and  good." 
ej  found,  however,  no  commingling  of  the 
niticera  of  the  church  and  the  state,  and  were 
able  to  deny  explicitly  the  reports  of  a  con- 
aection  of  that  kind  which  had  been  circulated 
in  England.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  the 
people  of  the  island,  I>r.  Mullens  said,  felt  that 
the  affairs  of  the  cbnrch  shonld  be  Icept  within 
tbs  bounds  of  the  charch,  and  conducted  en- 
tirely by  its  own  officers. 
^  The  deputation  brought  homo  with  them  an 
i^isicinated  address  of  thanks  from  the  native 


Ohristians  to  the  London  Uiasionaiy  Society, 
in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  society  whii^ 
they  had  taken  ont  with  them. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  made  an  address  at  the  an- 
niversary of  the  London  Misnonary  Society, 
May  14th,  in  t^e  course  of  which  he  spoke  of 
a  visit  which  he  had  made  to  the  port  of  Ma- 

Junga,  on  the  west  coast  of  Uadagascar.  Be 
ad  had  no  reason  to  expect,  so  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  learn  iVom  the  books  and  reports 
at  his  disposal,  that  he  would  meet  there  a 
single  convert  to  Christtanity.  Tet  be  found 
the  whole  of  the  ruling  race,  oil  of  the  Kovas 
who  were  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Qneen, 
onited  in  Christian  worship,  and  acting  npon 
Christian  principles,  so  far  as  he  could  ascer- 
tain, in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Be  at- 
tended religions  Berviccs  at  two  large  churches 
in  this  place,  and  was,  according  to  bis  account, 
pleased  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  evidences 
of  spirituality  and  Christian  cultare  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  several  features  of  worship. 
He  wsa  introdnced  to  the  leading  members 
of  this  community,  and  formed  the  Jndgment, 
from  their  faces  and  from  their  words  as  they 
were  interpreted  to  him,  that  "those  men  and 
women  and  children  were  mostly  disciples  of 
the  Saviour."  Sir  Bartle  showed  that  the  re- 
ligions activity  he  described  had  been  all  devel- 
oped by  the  work  of  the  native  ministry,  for 
so  European  missionary  had  been  at  this  place 
for  several  years. 

Besides  tie  London  Missionarj'  Society,  mis- 
sionaries of  a  Norwegian  society  and  of  the  So-  • 
ciety  of  Friends  are  laboring  in  the  island  with 
considerable  success.  The  Ohnrch  Missionary 
Society  has  had  a  few  missionaries  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  island,  but  it  is  nnderstood  to 
have  determined  to  withdraw  them,  in'  order 
to  avoid  being  involved  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel. 
The  latter  society  has  recently  appoint«d  it 
bishop  for  Madagascar,  bnt  has  as  yet  no  mis- 
rionaries  there.  All  of  the  societies  named, 
except  the  Society  for  the  Fropflgfltion  of  the 
Gospel,  labor  in  harmony  and  cooperation 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

A  letter  from  the  prime-minister  of  Mada- 
gascar to  the  directors  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Socie^,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  them 
to  Qneen  Banovalomanjaks,  has  been  published 
in  the  Miuiimary  Chrotiiele,  It  expressed,  in 
the  Qneen's  name,  the  ntmost  satisfaction  with 
the  labors  of  the  English  missionaries  in  Mad- 
agascar, and  the  hope  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  may  advance  In  her  dominions  untit  the 
joyfbl  words  shall  be  fnlfllled,  which  say  "They 
shall  all  know  me,  firom  the  least  of  them  unto 
the  greatest  of  them,  soith  the  Lord."  It  as- 
anred  the  society  that  the  missionaries  and 
teachers  sent  to  Madagascar  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  Queen's  protection,  and  be  allowed 
ftall  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  impart 
Dsefbl  knowledge  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom. 

TIjc  following  ia  the  trsnslatloii  of  a  procla- 
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mation  issued  by  the  Queen  of  Madagaaoar,  systems  (our  solar  system  among  them)  re- 
ordering the  liberation  of  all  slaves  imported  yolved  just  as  the  planets  do  around  our  soil 
into  the  kingdom  since  the  date  of  the  treaty  This  "  Central  Sun  "  he  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  1865,  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  for  of  the  uniyerse,  and  not  improbably  as  tbe 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  slaves :  dwelling-place  of  the  Deity.  Herr  Maedler 
I,  BauovalomftDJaka,  by  the  moe  of  God  and  the  published  annually  a  volume  giving  a  fall  ac- 
wiliof  the  people,  Queen  of  Madagascar  and  defender  count  of  the  observations  of  the  year,  whicii 
of  the  laws  of  my  country,  have  made  an  agreement  i^q  subsequently  condensed  into  a  large  aod 
with  my  relations  across  the  eeaa  that  there  shall  not  interesting  volume,  entifled  "Bosearchea  on 
be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  my  country  people  Vt  ^^  e^^  j  ol  m  '^!5r°''***J'"r  , , 
from  across  the  seas  to  be  made  shives.  And  on  ao-  tn«  bystem  of  Fixed  btars."  His  admirable 
count  of  thia,  I  command  that  if  thei«  are  any  Mo-  instruments  enabled  him  to  make  these  obser- 
zambiques  lately  come  into  my  country  sinoetne  7th  vations  with  an  accuracy  and  precision  never 
of  June,  1865,  which  was  the  year  of  the  completion  previously  attained.  In  1858  the  Bassuin 
of  the  a?reement  with  my  relations  across  the  seas,  ri^„«««^'L«*  ^„j«  -ui^  «  rty*«««:n^«  ^f  g*«*^ 
then  they  are  t^  become  ^*  isan  ny  ambaniandro  "  (I  Government  made  him  a  Councillor  of  State, 
phrase  applied  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  Madagas-  I^  1^65  he  was  compelled,  in  consequence  ot 
car) ;  and  if  they  wish  to  dwell  in  this  land,  then  a  disease  of  his  eyes,  to  resign  his  poation,  and 
they  may  do  so,  and  be  of  the  number  of  free  peo-  returned  to  Berlin.     But,  though  almost  tbe 

whinS  thU^Sme^Uiirn'tW  ^  ^^^^®  ®^  ^^»  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  devoted  to  astronom- 

And  if  there^ire  any  who  conceal  Mowmbiques  latf  ly  ^^^  observations,  Herr  ^edler  did  not  forget 

come  to  be  slaves,  and  do  not  set  them  at  liberty  to  the  necessity  of  populanzmg  science.    He  pob- 

become  *Uaan  ny  ambaniandro,"  accordingf  to  my  lished:  '^Popular  Astronomy  "(1846),  of  which 

command,  they  ehjdl  be  put  in  chains  for  ten  years,  numerous  editions  have  been  circulated ;  "  The 

Says,       BANOVALOMANJAKA,  Existence  of  a  Central  Sun"  {1846);  "Eie- 

Queen  of  Madagascar,  etc.,  etc.  ^^lowuvc  w   »   y^ui^xai  *^*^     ^  .^^^n 

Thia  is  the  word  of  Banovalomi^aka   Queen  ot  njents  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geogra- 

Madagasoar.  phy  "  (1844) ;  "  Letters  on  Astronomy  "  (184o- 

Says,      RAINIL AIARI VONY.  Prime  Minister  ^47) ;  "  The  H  eaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars  "  (1858} ; 

and  Comm«ider-in-Chief  in  Madagascar.  *i  Total  EcUpses  of  the  Sun  "  (1861) ;  and  some 

AiTTAXAiJABivo,  Odober  2, 1874.  u  i^jemoirs  "  containing  important  calculations 

MAEDLER,  Joilinn  Hbdtbioh,  a  German  concerning  some  double  stars,  and  two  of  the 

astronomer,  astronomical  professor,  and  for  satelUtes  of  Saturn. 

twenty-five  years  director  of  the  Observatory  MAINE.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
of  Dorpat  in  Russia,  born  in  Berlin,  May  29,  State  of  Maine  is  very  favorable.  At  the  end 
1794 ;  died  in  that  city,  March  17,  1874.  He  of  the  year  1878  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasia  and  the  Univer-  State  Treasury  of  $486,480.68.  The  receipts 
sity  of  Berlin,  and  obtained  about  1818  a  situ-  from  all  sources  in  1874  amounted  to  $1,423,- 
tion  as  professor  and  one  of  the  governing  478.70,  which,  with  the  balance  above  men- 
faculty  of  the  Normal  School,  where  he  re-  tioned,  gave  $1,850,904.88  as  the  resources  of 
mained  until  1880.  He  had  devoted  himself  the  year.  The  payments  from  this  amounted 
with  great  ceal  to  astronomical  studies,  and  to  $1,537,718.64,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  3Ut 
with  his  friend  William  Beer,  brother  of  the  of  December  of  $322,185.84.  The  estimated 
great  musical  composer  Meyerbeer,  he  made  receipts  for  1875  are  $1,753,201.84 ;  expend!- 
along  series  of  observations  on  the  moon,  from  tures,  $1,567,560.19.  The  resources  of  tbe 
which  they  executed  and  published  a  large  State,  including  cash  in  the  Treasury,  Uknce 
chart  of  the  moon,  in  four  aneets,  so  carefully  due  on  State  taxes,  sinking-funda,  and  securi- 
and  completely  exhibiting  every  point  of  its  ties  in  the  hmd-office,  amount  to  $2,940,802.26. 
visible  surface  that  it  remains  to  this  day  the  The  liabilities  of  the  State,  induding  $7,088,- 
best  lunar  chart  published.  A  treatise  on  gen-  400  of  public  debt,  trust-funda  amountiiLK  to 
eral  selenography,  in  two  volumes,  waa  also  pre-  $2,387,201.09,  balances  due  on  various  accotrnta 
pared  by  them  to  accompany  this  chart.  The  and  for  county  taxes  collected,  are  $9,959,- 
chart  and  book  were  published  in  1829-^37.  690.25.  The  public  bonded  debt  is  represent^ 
In  1836  Herr  Haedler  was  appointed  to  a  re-  by  $2,223,000  in  registered,  and  $4,865,400  in 
sponsible  position  in  the  Observatory  of  Berlin,  coupon  bonds.  Against  this  is  $1,514^022.SU 
and  in  1840  called  to  the  directorship  of  the  in  tne  sinking- fun^  making  the  net  debt  $o«- 
new  observatory  at  Dorpat,  then  Just  founded  674,378.  The  amount  of  the  principal  paid 
by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  which  at  Herr  Maed-  during  the  year  was  $50,000.  The  i^gregate 
ler^s  suggestion  was  supplied  with  the  best  and  of  payments  on  account  of  the  debt^  Including 
most  complete  instruments  which  money  could  interest  premiums,  maturing  principal,  and  sink- 
purchase.  Here  he  occupied  himself  miunly  ing-funds,  was  $679,558.  In  ten  years  nearlj 
with  observations  relative  to  the  movementa  $7,000,000  have  been  paid  on  account  of  the 
and  aberrations  of  the  fixed  stars.  These  obser-  State  debt,  $3,000,000  in  reduction  of  the  prin- 
vations,  long  continued  and  carefully  checked,  cipal,  and  $4,000,000  for  interest.  At  the 
led  him  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  present  rate  the  remainder  will  be  extingnishe<l 
was  in  or  near  the  constellation  Hercules  a  within  fourteen  years.  The  Governor,  in  his 
great  celestial  body,  invisible  to  our  sight,  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1875,  suggests  are- 
which  he  named  the  "Central  Sun,'*  around  dnction  of  the  assessment  on  account  of  the  debt 
which  the  fixed  atarsi  with  their  planetary  from  three  to  two  miUa,  and  the  renewal  of  a 
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certain  portion  of  the  loans  hj  the  issue  of  gradttallj  improving.    During  the  last  ten  jears 

bonds  payable  in  snras  of  $200,000,  so  that  sink-  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  school 

iog-fonds*  could  be  done  away  with.  purposes  per  scholar  has  been  doubled ;  the 

A  tax  on  the  railroads  incorporated  under  compensation  of  male  teachers  has  increased 

the  laws  of  the  8tate,  or  doing  business  in  the  fifty  per  cent,  and  that  of  female  teachers  one 

State,  was  assessed  in  accordance  with  an  act  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  term  of  the  schools 

of  the  last  Legislature,  as  follows:  has  increased  ten  per  cent.    Within  that  time 

Atitntic  A  St.  Lawrence $80,078  84  *^^  normal  schools  have  been  put  in  success- 

Botum  A  Maine. S6,849  S6  f  ol  operation.    The  permanent  school-iund  has 

iSSLMLiPiViiiiiaVh:::::::::  SiSI S  "><>"  "^/<'''^^*^j,."5A"?T*«i^>l»8:  *^« 

Dexter  A  Newport 1,189  60  amount  of  monej  distributed  by  the  State  to 

cf'Jw*"i?'£l[f*KJf**?'  *  CJouway...       610  00  municipalities  for  conmion-sohool  purposes  has 

PorttodHoS^Sroad::::::;:'::;:;       m  S  increased  from  less  than  $60,000  to  more  than 

$875,000,  and,  including  the  amount  contrib- 
This  tax,  which  is  assessed  on  companies  uted  to  the  free  high-schools  and  normal  schools, 
wbo0e  stock  has  a  market  value,  amounts,  in  to  more  than  $425,000.  Of  the  aggregate  ex- 
the  aggregate,  to  $105,069.88.  That  which  penditures  for  public  schools  two-fifths  are 
represents  stock  held  in  the  State,  about  two-  now  paid  by  the  State,  and  three-fifths  by 
fifths  of  the  whole,  goes  to  municipalities,  and  municipalities.  The  free  high-school  system, 
the  remainder  to  the  State  Treasury.  One-half  inaugurated  in  1678,  has  been  verj  successful. 
of  this  tax  was  payable  July  1,  and  the  rest  During  the  year  161  towns  have  maintained 
Janaary  1,  1875.  The  St.  Croix  &  Penob-  540  terms  of  free  high-schools,  affording  in- 
sout  piud  the  whole  before  it  was  due,  the  struction  to  14,000  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  about 
Boston  &  Miune  paid  the  July  installment  $100,000.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
promptly,  and  the  oflSoers  expressed  their  will-  Mechanic  Arts  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
ingmess  to  pay  the  other  as  soon  as  assured  It  has  121  students,  representing  every  county 
that  the  collection  of  the  tax  was  to  be  en-  in  the  State,  among  them  ^ye  ladies.  One 
forced  against  other  corporations.  The  Dexter  lady  graduated  at  the  last  commencement  with 
k  Newton  claims  exemption  by  provisions  in  a  rank  in  scholarship  equal  to  that  of  any 
its  charter,  and  the  Atlantic  A  St.  Lawrence  member  of  her  class.  No  disadvantage  of  any 
and  Maine  Central  claims  exemption,  except  on  kind  has  been  experienced  from  the  presence 
its  net  income  over  and  above  an  income  d  of  lady  students.  Many  interesting  and  vain- 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  roads  and  their  able  experiments  are  conducted  on  the  farm, 
appendages,  and  incidental  expenses.  The  and  practical  application  is  continually  made 
Portland,  Saco  &  Portsmouth,  and  Ports-  of  the  knowledge  ac(}uired. 
month,  Great  Falls  &  Coming,  neglected  to  The  Insane  Hospital  at  Augusta  is  in  a 
pay  the  tax,  without  assigning  any  reason,  crowded  condition,  and  the  need  is  felt  of  more 
The  only  method  as  jet  provided  to  enforce  ample  accommodations.  The  number  of  pa- 
payment  18  by  dvil  process,  which  would  prob-  tients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  411,  of 
ably  involve  an  adjudication  by  the  tribunal  of  whom  205  were  men  and  206  women,  and 
last  resort  on  all  disputed  points.  The  Gk>v-  during  the  year  96  men  and  98  women  were 
emor  recommends  that  provision  be  made  for  admitted,  and  109  men  and  98  women  dis- 
restraining  the  companies  from  prosecuting  charged,  making  the  number  on  the  80th  of 
their  busineas,  after  reasonable  notice,  until  the  November  898.  Of  those  discharged  61  were 
taxes  are  paid.  Two  new  railroads  have  been  recovered,  88  improved,  and  61  unimproved ; 
opened  during  the  year,  tiie  Bucksport  &  Ban-  62  died  during  the  year.  The  assigned  causes 
gor,  and  the  LewUton  &  Auburn ;  and  two  of  insanity  in  those  admitted  dnring  the  year 
old  rulroads  have  extended  their  lines,  the  are  as  follows:  Ill-health,  89;  intemperance, 
Bangor  &  Piscataquis,  from  Guilford  to  Ab-  17 ;  domestic  afSiction,  16 ;  over-exertion,  14 ; 
bott,  and  the  Somerset  from  Norridgewock  to  critical  period  of  life,  18 ;  puer]>eral,  8 ;  mastur- 
Hadiflon.  Ship-building  has  increased,  but  bation,  6;  disappointed  affection,  6;  general 
other  industrial  interests  have  been  more  or  paralysis,  5 ;  ii\jury  of  head,  4 ;  epilepsy,  4 ; 
less  depressed.  On  the  2d  of  November  there  loss  of  property,  8 ;  paralysis,  2 ;  decay  of  old 
were  5S  savings-banks  in  the  State,  with  de-  age,  2 ;  exposure  to  cold,  2 ;  spiritualism,  2 ; 
posits  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $81,051,-  religious  exdtement,  2 ;  loss  of  friends,  2 ; 
963,  an  increase  of  $1,496,489  over  tiie  amount  fright,  1 ;  suppressed  discharge  from  ear,  1 ; 
of  the  previous  year.  The  Fish-Commission-  healing  of  an  ulcer,  1 ;  venery,  1 ;  sunstroke, 
ers  of  the  State  have  expended  $4,458  in  their  1 ;  embarrassment  in  business,  1 ;  excessive 
efforts  to  restock  the  waters  of  the  State  with  use  of  opium,  1 ;  unknown,  85.  The  receipts 
fish.  At  the  salmon-breeding  works  at  Bucks-  of  the  institution  for  the  year,  including  $84,- 
port,  5,089,000  eggs  were  obtained  from  690  002.48  appropriated  by  the  State,  were  $105,- 
breeders,  at  an  expense  of  $2  per  tiiousand.  192.17;  the  expenses,  $108,917.81. 
They  are  used  mainly  in  restocking  the  Penob-  The  expenses  of  the  State-prison  during  the 
Kot  and  Eennebeo  Rivers.  Sevend  ponds  year  were  $80,904,  which  was  $2,885  in  excess 
have  also  been  stocked  with  black  bass.  of  the  earnings  of  the  convicts.  A  new  car- 
The  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  riage-shop  has  been  built  during  the  year,  at  a 
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cost  of  $22,000,  and  the  prison  is  now  in  a  capital  of  $7,1S0,000,  and  tiurtf-seFen  cheese- 
better  condition  than  ever  before  to  give  profit-  factories,  with  a  total  capital  of  $370,600.  iui 
able  employment  to  the  inmates.  The  ex-  attempt  to  pass  a  general  railroad  law,  which 
penses  of  the  Keform-School  exceeded  the  re-  had  been  carefhlly  prepared,  and  was  disoosaed 
ceipts  Arom  the  labor  of  the  boys  by  about  at  considerable  length,  finally  faOed.  A  bill 
$14,000.  The  Indnstrial  School  for  Girls  was  abolishing  the  death-penalty  was  also  defeated, 
completed  daring  the  year,  and  made  ready  as  well  as  one  providing  that  women  might 
for  the  reception  of  inmates.  The  Home  for  vote  at  premdential  elections,  and  one  appro- 
Soldiers^  Orphans  receives  an  annual  appro-  priating  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  new  bnild- 
priation  of  $10,000  A*om  the  State,  and  has  65  mgs  on  the  State-Hospital  grounds  for  the  ac> 
children  under  its  care.  commodation  of  insane  patients.    Among  the 

The  bosiness  of  the  State  Land-Office  has  bills  passed  was  one  abolishing  the  office  of 

been  closed  up,  but  the  abolition  of  the  office  Land  Agent,  and  providing  that  the  Qovemor 

of  Land  Agent,  which  was  resolved  upon  by  and  Council  shoula  wind  up  the  business  of  the 

the  last  Legislature,  can  be  accomplished  only  office  before  the  close  of  the  year ;  one  giving 

by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.    The  any  official  in  charge  of  a  railroad-train  or 

State  has  146,000  acres  of  vacant  public  land  steamboat  power  to  arrest  persons  gambling 

set  apart  for  settlement,  100.000  acres  of  which  on  such  train  or  boat,  and  making  the  penalty 

are  mainly  valuable  for  the  lumber  growing  on  for  such  gambling  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100, 

it.    There  are  also  9,000,000  acres  of  wild  land  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  moatiu, 

owned  by  individuals,  and  764^000  owned  by  or  both,  and  affixing  a  penalty  of  $100  to  anj 

the  European  &  North  American  Railroad  railroad  corporation  neglecting  to  post  a  copy 

Company.    The  Swedish  settlement  in  Aroos-  of  the  act  in  every  saloon  and  palace-ear  or 

took  County  is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  steamboat  doing  business  in  the  8tate ;  one 

condition.     The  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians  making  strict  provision  for  the  preventioD  of 

continue  to  flourish  under  the  guardianship  of  accidents  on  steamboats,  and  providing  for  the 

the  State.    They  have  three  schools ;  one  on  recovery  from  the  owners  thereof  of  damagei 

Oldtown  Island,  one  on  Mattanawock  Island,  not  exceeding  $6,000  for  the  loss  of  any  life 

and  one  on  Olamon  Island.    About  $8,420  was  by  explosion  or  fire. '  Provision  was  also  made 

expended  for  them  during  the  year,  derived  for  the  taxation  of  railroad  companies  on  their 

from  appropriations  from  the  State,  and  $6,-  share  capital,  and  of  foreign  insurance  oompa- 

766.86  derived  from  leases  of  the  shores  be-  nies  on  their  premiums,  and  for  preventing  the 

longing  to  the  tribe.  running  of  passenger-trains  over  railroads  that 

The  voluntary  militia  of  the  State  consists  are  in  a  dangerous  condition.  A  bill  was 
of  ten  assigned  and  two  unassigned  companies  passed  appropriating  $12,600  for  the  establiah- 
of  infantry,  and  one  battery  of  artillery — ^in  all,  ment  of  an  Industrial  School  for  Girla  at  Hal- 
Old  enlisted  men  and  66  officers.  The  expense  lowell,  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be  con- 
of  miuntaining  it  for  the  year  was  about  $12,-  tributed  by  citizens  for  the  same  purpose, 
000.  which  was  promptly  done  by  the  residents  of 

There  were  276  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Hallowell.  One  of  the  most  important  acts  of 
Court  under  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and  41  the  session  has  for  its  object  ^'  the  better  man- 
commitments  to  jail ;  and  $80,898  was  collected  agement  of  the  Insane  Hospital,  the  protection 
in  fines  for  violations  of  the  law.  of  its  inmates,  and  the  regulation  of  commit- 

During  the  year,  487  divorces  were  granted,  ments  thereto.*'  This  provides  for  a  committee 
vrhich  shows  that  one  in  thirteen  of  the  mar-  of  three  visitors,  one  of  whom  shaU  be  a 
riages  contracted  in  the  State  is  dissolved  by  woman,  to  visit  the  hospital  at  irregular  inter- 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Grovemor  vals  of  not  more  than  one  month,  and  withoat 
recommends  an  amendment  of  the  divorce  law.  previous  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  asoertainmg 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an-  whether  any  of  the  inmates  are  improperly 
swer  to  questions  propounded  by  the  Governor  treated  or  wrongfnlly  detained,  and  to  report 
andCouncil,  have  given  an  opinion  that  women  any  instance  of  abuse  or  ill-treatment  to  the 
cannot  under  the  constitution  act  as  justices  trustees.  The  visitors  have  power  to  obtam 
of  the  peace,  or  hold  any  office  mentioned  in  the  discharge  of  persons  wrongftiUy  detained, 
that  instrument.  The  Governor  also  recom-  and,  in  general,  to  act  in  behalf  of  tiie  inmates 
mends  a  change  in  this  particular,  and  suggests  to  secure  their  rights  and  a  redress  of  their 
the  propriety  of  a  commission  to  propose  needed  wrongs.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  vis- 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  which  has  itors  are  to  be  kept  posted  in  every  ward  of 
now  been  in  force  fifty-five  years.  the  hospital,  and  the  patients  are  to  be  allowed 

The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine  to  write  to  them  freely  without  any  supervision 
began  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  closed  on  the  or  inspection  of  their  letters,  and  the  superin- 
4th  of  March.  Of  the  342  acts  and  113  resolves  tendent  is  required  to  furnish  them  with  writ- 
adopted,  more  than  two-thirds  were  of  a  spe-  ing-materials  when  asked,  and  to  see  that  their 
cial  character,  relating  to  various  local  inter-  letters  are  delivered.  The  purpose  c^  the  com- 
ests  of  different  towns  and  cities.  Charters  of  mittee  of  visitors  is  to  act  as  the  representatives 
incorporation  were  granted  to  twenty-three  of  the  patients  of  the  hospital,  and  secure  for 
manufacturing  companies,  with  an  aggregate  them  sudi  protection  of  the  laws  as  tiiey  may 
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seed  but  are  nnftble  to  soenre  for  themselves,  tio  wine  and  cider,  contribntes  largely  to  produce  the 

thm  bolding  the  officers  of  the  hospital  to  a  "*»1*  f^^^SJ^^^®*^  ^-        ,,     .^.         . ,, 

r.:^*  .JlI»<.:k:iUw  Jieaohed,  That  we  urge  on  the  citizens  of  the  sev- 

rtnctreeponsiDimj.                                 ,    ,  i     ^  eral  towna  and  dties  of  the  State,  irreapeotive  of  sex 

A  Woman-onnTage  Uonvention  was  oela  at  or  parties,  to  immediately  take  action  for  the  sup- 

Augusta  on  the  28th  of  January,  at  which  the  preaeion  of  tide  evil,  and  we  especially  demand  of  the 

fullowing  reeolntions  were  adopted :  ohurchea,  in  view  of  their  hiffh  and  holy  calling,  to 

rtn.        mv    jt  jL^    1.1           »   , ^.  j«  ^j  j«  arousc  themBelvcB  to  a  consideration  of  the  evils  of 

Wkenoi,  The  dlafranchlaement  of  women,  in  addi-  intemperance,  and  that  they  take  that  action  which 

uon  tpiU  palpable  mjnatice,  impairs  the  moral  vigor  ^     ^^^  the  power  to  take  to  sUy  this  mighty  evU. 

of  wciety,  delays  refoms,  encouragea  a  spirit  of  weak  Atohed,  That  we  recommend  the  appointment  of 

dependence  and  mteUectual  apathy  m  women  and  ^  committee  from  thU  convention  to  consult  with  a 

the  msutuuon  of  partial  or  oppressive  socml  and  oommittee  already  appointed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 

P^SS*^"^|f^l^^ry°y?/»:  ^      _    V*    *i..vi  Good  Templars  to  request  ofthe  Legislature,  nSw  in 

jnermi,  The  women  of  Midne  now  ask  for  the  bal-  ^^^^      ^/^  ^^^^^  the  Maine  law  as  that  it  shall 

1<H  with  more  unamnuty  and  ewnestness  than  the  proWbit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  and  cider 


en  are  not  whollj^  imaginary  and  certainly  much  more 


motives  of  politics,  expediency, 
partisan  interest,  or  personal  friendship,  shall  induce 


wi  a^  uui  wnouT  im^marir  Mia  wrwuiiiY  muou  u.ur»  i^  to  give  OUT  votes  for  any  man  for  a£y  office  in  the 

worthy  of  oonsideration  than  those  ol  other  pro-  ^f^  ^^f  the  people,  when  thit  office  will  Influence  this 

«nbod  classes  that  have  at  length  been  emancipated,  J^^yect,  wfo  is  not  a  total  abstainer  or  who  will  not 

mdudingthemen lately  inrebauonagainstthe  Gov-  ^^  (^  ^^  ^^hest  verge  of  his  constitutional  power 

erament  i                                               j^^.n  to  suppress  the  trsfflc  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

m$rta*  The  attempt  of  man  to  conduct  the  Gov-  j?J2wd,  That  we  commend  th?movement  now 

ment  m  the  prwcnt  partial,  one-sided,  and  unjym-  ^f^^^  Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 

memcal  way,  dehberately  ignoring  one-half  of  the  to  investigate  the  traffic  m  intoxicating  Uquors  and 

nmdsnd  conscience  that  <5ught  to  be  employed  m  the  evUs7f  intemperance  in  our  nation,  and  tnwt 

iha  direction  of  public  affairs,  has  resulted  m  so  that  it  will  be  fevorably  considered  and  adopted. 

much  confusion,  strife,  and  corruption,  that  repubh-  js^Oved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are 

^D?^^®I?^*  ♦ll*®"^    v^  ^'^V^P'®^  •      *i  tendered  to  those  sheriffs  and  municipal  officers  in 

&«^«rf,  Tnat  the  members  of  this  convention  re-  ^^^^  gt^te  who  have  partially  or  fully  enforced  the 

Mrd  the  removal  of  woman's  pohtood  disabilities  as  ^^  j^  their  communities,  and  we  recommend  all 

ihe  oonrse  which  rightfully  claims  the  precedence  of  temperance  men  to  fuUy  sustain  and  assiet  them  to 

other  reformatory  movements,  and  is  that  which  is  that  end« 

calcnkted  to  render  all  others  possible. 

lUmMi^  That  we  pledge  ourselves  never  to  cease  The  Republican  State  Oonvention  met  at 

the  sgitstion  we  have  begun  until  alluiigust  discrim-  Augusta  on  the  18th  of  June.    There  were  616 

"^'11!F^\''»?™"*  '"if''*PV*rif^  fif  ♦    T    •  delegates  present.     Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of 

JBwfMrf,  That  the  members  of  the  State  Legis-  ,  ^„T«*^,.   %,,--  «^'«.»:...^r.«i«.  ^^!LJ\l>^^^  #x« 

lature  now  in  session  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  grant  Lewiston,  was  nnanimously  renominated  for 

the  prayer  of  the  hundreds  of  petitioners  who  for-  Governor  by  acclamation.    The  foUowmg  was 

malljsppeal  to  them  for  justice.  adopted  as  the  platform  of  the  convention 

Rmktd^  That  the  passage  of  an  act,  empowering  without  discussion : 

thewomenof  Maine  to  vote  at  presidential  electiona        ,    mi.    t»      u«        •.      v    u  «^4.  v^  -^  *..«* 

lad  ftU  others  in  which  the  qualifications  of  the  .V.P«  Bepubll«m  party  should  "©t  be  content 
electoB  are  not  prescribed  by  tiie  Constitution,  would  J^ith  its  past  lecord,  but,  reiteratmg  Us  fonner  dec- 
afford  tn  opportupity  for  t^ing  the  experiment  of  l«»ti<)n  of  principles,  should  move  forward  to  meet 
vomsa's  suffrage  under  oiroumstances  that  would  "*«f  "»?••  »•  ^^7  •™®; 


ity. 

Oa  the  same  and  the  following  days  a  State  i,  We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  this  can  be 

Temperance  Convention  was  held  at  Augusta,  done  or  at  least  becrun  with  less  embarrassment  to 

over  which  Governor  Dingley  presided.    Its  ©^^'y  branch  of  industry  than  at  anv  future  time, 

principles  and  purposes  were  set  forth  in  the  «ft«rre«>rt  has  been  made  to  unstable  and  tempo- 

i.\uJ'             1  r^v^'*^°  ""*''  **^''  **'*""  "*  ""^  rary  expedienta  to  stimulate  unreal  prosperity  and 

laUowing  resolutions :  spimlation  on  a  basis  other  than  coin  as  the  recog- 

Saoitti^  That,  while  we  r^oice  and  take  coura^  nized  medium  of  exchange  throughout  the  commer- 

in  view  of  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  m  dal  world. 

the  temperance  movement  in  the  past,  wo  should  not  4.  The  Hepublican  party  of  Maine  approves  of  the 

U  indiiferent  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  in  and  use  of  action  of  the  President  in  vetoing  the  bill  known  as 

intoxioating  liquors  are  prevailing  to  an  alarming  ex-  the  currencv  bill. 

tent  in  our  State,  especially  in  many  of  our  larger  6.  Our  delegation  in  Conflress  are  entitled  to  the 

towns  and  cities.    The  crimes  which  result  from  this  gratitude  of  the  people  for  tneir  earnest  and  effectual 

practice  and  the  degeneracy  of  morals  on  the  part  of  opposition  to  jobbei^,  extravagance,  and  corruption, 

the  ^onng  are  truly  alarming,  and  call  for  united  and  and  for  their  efforta  m  behalf  of  an  honest  and  eco- 

efflcient  action  on  the  part  of  every  man  to  stay  the  nomical  government, 

tide  of  evil  which  la  sweeping  over  our  State.  6.  This  oonvention  views  with  lively  satisfaction 

Bmittd^  Tliat  the  reaction  which  is  taking  place  the  increasing  indications  that  the  va8t  water-power 

ii  owicjr  to  the  indifference  and  inactivity  of  the  of  the  State  la  being  more  understood  and  appre- 

charches  and  men  of  position  and  influence,  and,  ciatod  aa  our  strongest  reliance  for  the  increase  of 

cooaeqTientiy,  there  is  not  a  demand  for  the  enforce-  our  wealth  and  population,  and  expresses  its  earnest 

nient  of  the  law  upon  the  subject ;  neither  is  there  sympathy  for  all  judicioua  measures  which  tend  to 

that  moral  power  in  the  community  which  would  ren-  encouraffc  capital  and  labor  to  engage  in  manufact- 

<ler  tippling  unpopular,  and  encourage  and  aid  our  urea  in  Maine  as  the  most  effective  meana  of  devel- 

youth  in  makinff  habits  of  sobriety.     v7e  do  believe  oping  its  agricultural,  maritime,  and  commercial  in- 

thit  the  change  in  the  law,  last  winter,  which  allows  terests. 

oftheindiBduninatemanQfiMtare  and  sale  of  domes-  7.  The  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  for  the  ability 
VOL.  xrv. — 88    A 
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and  fidelity  with  which  he  is  disoharging  his  duty  as        SsfolMd,  That  in  the  Hon.  Joseph  Titcomb,  of 

Governor  of  Mune,-  giving  careful  personal  attention  Kennebunk,  our  nominee  for  Oovemor,  we  have  a 

to  the  various  institutions  and  departments  of  the  statesman  of  eminent  ability^  integrity,  and  purity 

State,  seeldng  equitable  administration  to  the  extent  of  character,  whose  political  views  are  monldea  after 

of  hlB  constitutional  powers,  is  entitled  to  the  con-  the  model  of  the  Demooratio  fathers  of  the  repab- 

fidence  of  his  fellow-citisens,  and  to  their  cordial  and  lie,  and  as  such  we  commend  him  to  the  suffrages  of 

uni^d  support  in  September  for  reflection.  the  electors  of  Maine. 

The  following  additional  resolution,  submit-        The  canvass  for  the  election  of  Goyemor 

ted  by  a  delegate  after  the  platform  had  been  was  a  very  quiet  one.    The  election  occurred 

adopted,  was  accepted  without  debate  :  on  the  13th  of  September.    The  whole  number 

Buohed^  That  we  recognize  not  only  tlie  correct-  ^^  ^0^®^  cast  for  Governor  was  94,865,  of  which 

ness  of  the  {>rinciple  but  the  importance  and  neces-  Dingley  received  63,181  and  Titcomb  41,734, 

sity  of  judicious  j^rohibitory  liquor  laws,  believing  making  the  former's  migority  11,897.    His  ma- 

them  to  be  Buperior  to  any  plan  of  license  or  local  jority  m  1878  was  16,668,  and  that  of  Perhsra, 

option,  and  that  the  enactment,  maintenance,  and  ."_  ^ana   ifroia      ts^L  »A».A..«.t4>»4^«.«^  ;«  n.J 

eiiforciment  of  such  Uws  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  *°  l®^^,  17,216.    Five  representatives  m  Con- 

the  people.  gress  were  chosen,  all  Republicans,  as  follows : 

mx,    r\'  i.-    csi.  «    /^  «      4,'  u  1 J  First  district,  John  H.  Burleigh,  by  a  majority 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  ^^  j^^^q  ^^^^  gj^^  Bradbury  f^cond  diitric^ 

'.ofi'',^^*'''^  '*''  *^^  f^%^  ^''''^"  ^''^''^  "^V  W°^'  P.  Frye,  by  a  minority  if  2,415  over  Philo 

422  delegates  present.    There  was  some  speech-  Clark;  third  district  Jamw  G.Blaine,  by  a  ma- 

making,  m  wfiioh  the  shortcomings  of  the  Re-  jority  of  2,830  over  fidwardK.  O'Brien;  fourth 

publican  party  were  severely  criticised  and  the  ^^^^^(^^  gj^^^^j  ^  Jersey,  bj  a  majority  of 

prohibitory  liquor  law  denounced.   Joseph  Tit-  2,953  over  Gorham  L.  Boy nton ;  fiftfi  district, 

comb   of  Kennebunk,  was  nominated  by  ao-  Eugene  Hale,  by  a  mi«oritJ^  of  2,469  over  Chas. 

clamation  as  the  candidate  for  Governor,  and  a.  Spofford.    A  lar^e  share  of  interest  was 

the  followmg  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted :  ^^^  ^  ^^^  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 

Buolved,  That  an  inflated  and  irredeemable  naper-  jature,  as  the  duty  of  electing  a  United  States 

currency  is  among  the  worst  evils  that  can  afflict  a  ax„„f««  «,„„  4.^  ^/.^^i«^  ^t*  ♦>,•♦  Vv^w**  ««^  . 

community.    It  enables  ounninj?  and  unscrupulous  Senator  was  to  devolve  on  that  body,  tmd  a 

speculators  to  rob  producers  of  the  fruits  of  their  good  deal  of  activity  was  displayed  by  those 

labors,  and  afflicts  every  reputable  business  with  who  favored  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  reflection, 

the  peril  of  continual  panic  and  disaster.    We  re-  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  in  Ms  owa 

l^lt  In^^on'^S^Z'^^l^^^^^  P?^J-    The  legislature   as  chosen,  consisted 

can  be  safely  transacted,  and  hold  that  we  shouli  of  28  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the 

as  rapidly  as  possible  approximate  to  such  a  oirou-  Senate,  and  95  Republicans,  61  Democrats,  and 

lating  medium.  6  Independents,  in  the  House.    A  strong  mi- 

JBesolved,  That  a  protective  tariff  is  a  most  ui^ust,  jority  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  reSlection. 

^hTn'lfi^in^r^^vZ?;  *  u  il'^nf  of '^h^^n^n  J^Z^i       MARYLAND.    The  biennial  ses^on  of  the 

the  public  revenues,     it  is  one  or  tne  most  pre?-  ^  ,    .  vi      ^  a*-      i     j  --^-r" 

nant  and  IVuitful  sources  of  the  corruptions  in  Cxeneral  Assembly  of  Maryland  began  on  the 

administration.    We,  therefore,  the  Democracy  of  7th  of  January,  and  came  to  a  close  on  the  6th 

Maine,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  for  free  of  AprU.     One  of  the  first  acts  was  the  elec- 

trade,  and  in  favor  of  an  unfettered  and  unrestricted  tion  of  a  United  States  Senator,*  to  succeed  the 

~^S,  That  the  recent  action  of  the  Eepubli-  ^^^:  WiUiam  T.  Hamilton,  and  to  serve  for 

can  majority  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  attempt-  the  full  term  of  Six  years,  beginning  March  4, 

ing  to  revive  the  worst  features  of  the  sedition  1875.    A  viva-voes  vote  was  taken   in  each 

law  of  John  Adams's  Administration,  and  to  estab-  House,  and  the  result  announced  next  day  in 

Ush  a  censorshiD  of  the  press  of  the  country  at  the  ^  j^i^t  convention  of  the  two  Houses.  William 

Federal  capital,  declares  a  purpose  to  silence  all  rir  xZJ     x^^  1     /^  i^lv    o*.  I  *""**" 

criticism  of  the  conduct  of  publw^en,  and  as  such  Pinkney  Whyte,  Governor  of  the  State,  was 

demands  the  severest  condemnation  of  every  free-  chosen,  receiving  22  votes  in  the  Senate  to  3 

man  in  the  land.  for  R.  J.  Bowie,  and  51  votes  in  the  House  to 

Beiolved,  That  the  fhiraers  of  our  Constitution  8  for  Washington  Booth,  5  for  R.  J.  Bowie, 

for  nearly  a  century  held  the  SUtes  in  the  Union  1  for  William  T.  Hamilton,  and  1  for  Frederick 

as  harmoniously  as  the  planets  hold  their  places  in  Stone.     Governor  Whyte  resigned  the  office 

the  heavens,  and  it  is  amongj  the  gravest  offenses  of  Governor,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on 

of  the  Republican  party  that  it  has  wantonly  oyer-  the  4th  of  March.    The  election  of  a  Governor 

th^elto^esr^  ^''^'"'°'  *""  to  fill  the  vacancy  devolved  on  the  General 

Bewlvedy  That  the  civil  service  of  the  Govern-  Assembly,  acting  in  joint  convention,  and  their 

ment  should  be  performed  by  those  who  are  found  choice  fell  on  James  B.  Groome,  a  member  of 

to  be  best  qualified  therefor:  and  there  is  seen  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  who  received  76  votes 

the  recent  action  of  the  Republican  Congress  on  this  to  18  for  John  E.  Smith,  who  was  the  candi- 

subioct  a  humiliating  confession  that  the  party  in  ;i  4.      r  au    t>      •"•  •^"'*«'">  """  ww  wio  ^«*x«» 

power  cannot  dispense  with  the  prop  afforded  by  ^^^^  of  the  KepuDlican  members.    Mr.  Crroome 

public  plunder.  w^as  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March. 

Jiuofctd,  That  the  undeniable  corruptiona  per-        One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Legis- 

vadiM  all  departments  of  the  General  government  lature  was  the  passage  of  a  new  registration 

are  ot  themselves  ample  arguments  against  the  con-  i^-,      rpx^^  ^m^JL,  ^PL^^i.,4^^44^^  «.k/%  .^  «r^ 

tinuanoe  of  the  present  party  in  power,  and  proof  ^^T'    J°5  ^®<^®"  ^^  registrafaon,  who  are  ap- 

that  it  deserves  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  peo-  pomtea  by  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  the 

pie.  Senate,  for  every  polling-district  in  the  State, 
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fire  required  to  sit  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep-  permit  the  voters  of  the  citj  of  Baltimore,  and 

timber,  and  for  six  snooessive  days,  in  Balti-  of  each  conntj  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to 

more,  and  three  days  in  other  parts  of  the  vote  on  the  question  of  granting  licenses  to 

SUte,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  the  voting-  sell  intoxicating  liquors,"  hut  neither  of  them 

lists  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  vote,  and  was  passed.    An  act  was  passed  estahlishing  a 

remoying  the  names  of  those  not  entitled  to  State  Board  of  Health,  composed  of  five  com- 

Totd.    Where  legal  voters  have  removed  from  petent  physicians,  having  cognizance  of  all  ' 

one  district  to  another,  registration  may  he  matters  affecting  the  puhlio  health,  on  which  . 

transferred  hy  certificate.    After  the  voting-  they  are  required  to  report  at  each  session  of 

[isU  have  heen  completed,  the  oflScers  of  regis-  the  Legislature.    Provision  was  made  for  sah- 

tratloo  hold  a  second  sitting,  heginning  on  the  mitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  certain  suh- 

first  Monday  in  Octoher,  for  the  purpose  of  urhs  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  a  special  elec- 

correction.    The  names  are  then  arrwged  in  tion  in  May,  the  question  of  annexing  those 

looks  for  each  polling-district  in  alphahetical  districts  to  the  city.    The  territory  proposed 

order,  two  copies  being  made,  one  of  which  is  to  be  annexed  consisted  of  a  belt  one  mUe 

to  be  delivered  to  the  sherifi,  and  one  to  the  wide  to  the  east  and  west,  and  two  miles  wide 

clerk  of  the  county.    The  officers  of  re^stra-  to  the  north  of  the  city,  all  included  in  Balti- 

tioD,  la  determining  what  names  to  put  on  the  more  Oounty,  and  comprising  the  towns  of 

lists,  and  what  to  strike  off,  or  to  refuse  to  in-  Canton,  Woodberry,  and  Waverley,  having  an 

&ert,  must  be  guided  by  the  law,  on  evidence  area  of  thirty-four  square  miles,  and  a  taxable 

taken  by  themselves,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  value  of  $20,000,000.    Only  the  people  of  the 

"ipplicants  for  registration,  but  persons  who  district  to  be  annexed  were  allowed  to  vote  on 

deem  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  question,  and  they  defeated  the  proposi- 

the  officers  of  registration  may  appeal,  to  the  tion.    There  were  over  17,000  votes  cast,  and 

jadge  or  Judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  the  migority  against  annexation  was  666. 

coQdty,  who  may  review  and  confirm,  or  re-  A  State  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 

Verse  the  action  of  the  officers.    For  the  pur-  has  been  organized  in  this  State,  and  at  a  meet- 

I>oaes  of  this  act  the  officers  of  registration  ing  in  Baltimore  on  the  7th  of  March  made 

Lave  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace,  to  these  declarations: 

preserve  order,  compel  tlie  attendance  of  wit-  .   Wkerw,  The  time  has  arrived  for  a  declaration, 

Desses,  admmister  oaths,   etc.      The  votmg-  on  the  part  of  the  State  Grange,  aa  to  her  policy 

lists,  in  custody  of  the  sheriff,  are  to  be  deliv-  and  mode  of  operation: 


-V  i^isvuio    w    u%J    (uivw^Fu    w  vvMJ    uxiuiA    Aiio  JfatrODS  Of  OUT  BUte  80  ROlV,  tliat  WO  ftc 

name  is  found  on  the  registration-list  for  his  the  same  as  our  fttture  guide  of  action, 

district,  except  that  if  he  has  been  duly  regis-  JUtohsd^  Tliat  we  acknowledge  the  influence  of 

tered  elsewhere,  and  has  acquired  the  right  to  J^*^'""^  ^^  all  great,  refomatory  movements,  and 

rnfA  ?«  •  ««,«.  ;i;Ui^»4>  b;««^  +1^  -^rr;-*--*;^^   u«.  therefore  most  cordially  invite  the  women  of  our 

vote  in  a  new  district  since  the  registration,  he  g^^^^  ^  ^^ist  ^  ^  ^^^^^     ^^  order  in  ita  endeav- 

may  be  permitted  to  vote  on  the  evidence  of  a  ©re  to  accomplish  desired  reforms, 

certificate  of  his  registration  obtained  from  the  Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  all  Granges  to 

Cuunty  clerk.     Compensation  for  the  perform-  encourage  home  business  of  all  kinds,  and  to  deal 

ance  of  the  duties  of  officer  of  registration  and  ^  tl'fth'lV^'^^^^^ 

Knalties  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  ^an  be  had  cheapest  for  the  cash,  and  to  /emand 

tbe  provisions  of  the  law  are  provided.  such  favors  as  cash  customers  are  justly  entitled  to. 

A  new  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  oyster-  Resolved^  That  it  is  our  duty,  as  agriculturists,  to 

fisheries  was  enacted,  and  a  Commission  of  institute  such  meausaa  are  in  our  power  for  the  re- 

Merie.w«establish'ed.    The  public  educa-  i^^S^ytd'?3S«r"SLn°i?^.^M"h^ 

t  on  act  was  somewhat  modified,  but  most  of  j^g  condition,  and  for  thia  purpose  it  is  necessary 

the  changes  were  unimportant.    The  Board  that  the  farmer  be  brought  as  near  the  manufacturer 

t'f  Edacation  now  oonsbts  of  the  Governor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consumer  of  his  products 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  four  per-  o"^  the  other,  as  the  nature  and  current  of  the  busi- 

sons  appointed  by  the  Governor  "from  amon^  "Xfr^:  mt'^^e^q^ferin  manufacturer,  and 

tbe  presidents  and  exammers  of  the  several  dealers  in  agricultural  and  farming  implementa  of 

coantj  boards,"  and  the  annual  sum  of  $10,600  all  kinds  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  demanding 

w  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  State  exorbitant  pay  for  separate  pieces  or  parte  of  auch 

XormalSchool  A  new  act  for  taxing  railroad  ^Xl'^^  T^Ss^ubordinate  Granges  be  n^quest- 
companies  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  their  ^d,  from  time  to  time,  to  present  their  views  on  such 
^oss  receipts  was  passed,  and  more  stringent  practical  questions  as  affect  the  particular  local  inter- 
provision  was  made  for  the  oollection  of  the  este  of  the  members  of  our  Granges  in  the  different 
tax  on  the  stock  of  State  and  national  banks.  sections  of  the  State,  in  order  that  the  Bute  Grjuige 

The  question  of  further  .legislation  for  the  ^^^^,^0?^^,%^^^^'^'^^  ''  *^^  ^^^^ 

restriction  of  the  traffic  m  mtoxicatmg  liquors  '^ 

(^npied  much  time  and  attention.    A  new  A  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  of 

license  law  was  prepared  and  discussed,  as  well  August,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 

^''an  act  to  suppress  intemperance,  and  to  adopted: 
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JSmo/m^,  That  the  ezpeiienoe  of  the  last  five  months  estiinated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1874-75 

has  conllnned  ow  faith  In  the  good  that  wiU  result  are  $2,418,589.25,  including  $100,000  as  the 

'^EJ^^^Jr^^.T^l^tS^A^^^^^^^  proceeds  of  bonds  issn^ 

of  woman  in  the  Grange,  as  an  active  and  equal  co-  bchool,  and  $260,000  for  tliose  lasuea  for  the 

worker,  is  the  strongest  guarantee  we  have  of  an  House  of  Oorrection.    The  estimated  expensei 

abiding  usefUhiess.                                        ^  of  the  same  period  are  $2,030,000,  indudini 

th5*I??J?iIs?creTorde^^^  $100,000  for  the  Normal  School,  and  $250,- 

•   inWolablTsJortoy  and  |^d*faith  depends  the 'Sue-  ^  ^^l  *^t  ^o'^  ^^  OorrectioiL    The  re- 

oossfulresult  of  all  our  business  efforts.  ceipts  for  the  year  on  account  of  the  Free 

Beaoloed^  That  this  Orange  urges  upon  the  Patrons  School  fund  were  $71,888.07|  besides  a  balance 

of  Husbandry,  in  all  their  efforts,  to  keep  in  view  of  $14,220.08  at  the  beginning  of  the  year; 

i^Vtrj^raSVo^iTsr^e^^  ^.^l^.'r^T?*'  ""Ar%Tt  r 

plough,  and  so  facilitate  exchanges.''  $74,842.60.    The  public  debt  of  the  State  at 

Jieaohid,  That  a  library  and  readinff-room  should,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $11,095,019.49, 

wherever  possible,  be  a  feature  of  the  subordinate  of  which  $5,416,444.44  is  sterling  debt  with 

Grange,  and  we  reoommend  each  Grange  to  take  one  interest  payable  in  coin  in  London.    The  State 

PaJ?oM  ?f  SS^SSd,?'             ""  ^  ««»ts  avaUable  to  offset  against  the  debt 

Bstolved,  That  the  Masters  of  the  subordinate  amounting  to  $4,469,783.26. 

Granges  are  direoted  to  carry  into  effect  a  resolu-  According  to  the  report  of  the  Insoraiice 

tion  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Stote  Grange,  Commissioner,  made  December  Ist,  there  were 

'^l  b^twre^^'me^^'l???^^^^^^  ^  ^^  PF^^^ft  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^T'Tf 

ture  such  resolutions  aS  will  enlighten  the  fetate  oonipames  chartered  under  laws  of  the  State, 

Grange  as  to  what  legislation  is  needed  to  advance  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,820,068,  assets 

the  good  of  aU.  $4,882,212,    and   liabilities,    $1,007,035,  aod 

There  was  no  election  for  State  officers  this  $895,049  as  the  income  of  the  year;  twomariae 

year,  and  consequently  no  general  conventions  insurance  compaoies,  with  $381,600  capital, 

of  the  political  parties.     The  congreasional  $585,166  of  assets,  $41,761  of  liabilities,  aod 

elections  occurred  on  the  8d  of  November,  and  $198,955  as  the  year's  income.    Of  companies 

resulted  in  the  choice  of  Democrats  in  all  of  from  other  States  and  coimties  licensed  to  do 

the  six  districts.    In  the  first  district,  Philip  business  in  Maryland,  there  are  ninety-two  firo 

F.  Thomas  had  a  mcgority  of  2,818  out  of  a  and  marine  insurance  companies  with  $30,756,- 

total  TOte  of  22,612;  in  the  second  district,  795  capital,  $77,421,175  ofassets,  $30,738,333  of 

Charles  B.  Roberts  had  a  m^ority  of  2,444  out  liabilities,  and  net  income  for  the  year  of  i^,- 

of  a  total  of  18,920 ;  in  the  third  district,  con-  886,378.    There  are  forty-two  life  insurancd 

sisting  of  nine  wards  of  Baltimore,  William  J.  companies  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 

O^Brien  had  a  m^ority  of  4,458  out  of  a  total  but  all  incorporated  in  other  States,  with  total 

of  14,121;  in  the  fourth  district,  consisting  of  assets  of  $847,677,640,  liabilities  to  the  extent 

the  other  eleven  wards  of  Baltimore,  Thomas  of  $808,717,899,  and  a  net  income  of  $32,U3,- 

Swann  had  a  majority  of  5,484  out  of  a  total  of  266. 

17,054 ;  in  the  fifth  district,  Eli  J.  Henkle  had  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Board 

a  minority  of  1,410  out  of  a  total  of  22,814;  of  Education  there  were  123  public  school  in 

and  in  the  sixth  district,  William  Walsh  had  a  Baltimore  and  1,619  in  the  rest  of  the  i^tate. 

m^ority  of  78  out  of  a  total  of  25,870.    The  or  1,742  in  all ;  number  of  pupils  in  Balti- 

Legislature  consists  of  25  Democrats,  two  Be-  more,  40,188,  in  the  rest  of  the  Btate,  90,UI, 

publicans,  and  one  Independent,  in  the  Senate,  or  180,824  in  all.  The  average  daily  attendance 

and  59  Democrats,  20  Republicans,  and  five  In-  in  the  city  was  22,181,  in  the  counties  38,636 ; 

dependents,  in  the  House,  making  the  Demo-  number  of  teachers  in  Bidtimore,  624;  inthd 

cratic  mcgority  20  in  the  Senate  and  34  in  the  counties,  1,931.    There  are  in  Baltimore  1 J 

House,  or  54  on  a  Joint  ballot.  colored  schools,  with  2,982  pupils,  and  io  the 

The  total  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  rest  of  the  State  210  colored  sohoolB  with  li- 
the fiscal  year  ending  September  80th,  inclad-  189  pupils.  St.  John's  OoUege  at  Annapolii 
ing  a  balance  of  $484,810.22  on  hand  at  the  had  140  students  in  attendance;  the  Agricalt- 
beginning,  amounted  to  $2,842,012.94.  Of  ural  OoUege,  130;  Washington  College  in  Kent 
this  amount,  $125,000  was  received  from  the  county,  28 ;  the  State  l^ormal  School  146. 
sale  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Asylum  loan,  and  Provision  has  been  made  for  new  buildings  fur 
$268,697.50  from  the  Maryland  Defense  Loan,  the  Normal  School,  and  the  site  has  been  se- 
leaving  the  receipts  from  orcUnary  sources  looted  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  w^ 
$1,968,605.22.  The  total  disbursements  of  House  of  Oorrection  has  been  located  near 
the  year  amounted  to  $2,276,906.86,  of  which  Jessup's  Station,  about  14  miles  from  Balti- 
$110,832  was  invested  for  the  Agricultural  more,  bat  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
Oollege,  $125,000  was  paid  over  to  the  officers  The  old  Maryland  Oanal  Company  has  been 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Frederick,  reincorporated,  and  it  is  proposed  to  complets 
and  $111,000  was  paid  for  the  Southern  Mary-  a  line  of  cimal  oonneoting  the  Chesapeake  sad 
land  Railroad,  leaving  $1,980,074.80  for  the  Ohio  with  the  Patapsco  River  near  Baltimore, 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  and  a  which  will  require  28  milea.  The  rmlrosd  in- 
balance  of  $565,106.50  in  the  Treasury.    The  terests  of  the  State  are  flourishing,  but  no 
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officud  statement  regarding  them  has  been  and  suGcessor  of  Rev.  Mr.  Boardman,  who  was 
msde  for  the  year  1874.  dying  of  pulmonary  disease.  He  remained  at 
MASON,  FrajsciAj  D.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  8.,  a  Bap-  Tavoy  about  twenty-two  years,  his  missionary 
tist  clergyman,  mismonary,  and  scientist,  for  work  being  mostly  among  the  different  tribes 
neirljforty-fonr  years  resident  in  Burmah,  bom  of  Karens,  though  he  was  very  familiar  with 
.  at  Walingate,  York,  England,  April  2,  1799 ;  the  Burmese  lan^age  as  well  as  the  Pali  and 
died  at  Rangoon,  Burmah,  March  8, 1874.  His  Sanscrit,  and  could,  upon  occasion,  converse 
ancestors  were  Dissenters,  and  of  the  Baptist  or  preach  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Farther 
faith,  bis  grandfather,  Francis  Mason,  having  India.  Among  the  Karens,  he  reduced  two 
been  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Yorkshire,  and  his  of  their  dialects,  the  Sgan-Karen  and  the  Pwo- 
father,  though  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  yet  a  Karen,  to  writing,  and  translated  the  Scriptures 
local  preacher  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  into  both,  besides  making  some  progress  with 
city  of  York.  His  early  opportunities  of  edu-  a  third,  the  Byhai-Karen ;  conducted  a  semi- 
cation  were  somewhat  meagre,  being  confined  nary  for  the  education  of  native  preachers  and 
to  the  instruction  aiforded  by  the  parish  school,  teachers,  and  superintended  the  general  work 
except  that  his  parents,  who  were  people  of  of  the  Mission  for  a  considerable  period ;  and, 
eome  culture,  gave  him  considerable  instruo-  with  a  view  to  making  his  translations  of  the 
tion.  He  early  learned  his  father^s  trade,  but  Karen  Scriptures  more  intelligible  and  accu- 
vhile  yet  a  lad  he  was  seized  with  a  pas-  rate,  commenced  making  collections  of  notes 
sion  f<»r  study,  and  acquired  a  very  fair  educa-  and  facts  concerning  the  fauna,  flora,  miner- 
tion  in  mathematics,  geography,  and  English  als,  and  ethnology  of  Burmah.  By  tlje  most 
literature,  under  the  eyening  instruction  of  a  rigid  and  systematic  division  of  his  time,  he 
retired  naval  officer.  He  became  also  a  some-  was  enabled,  with  his  remarkably  vigorous 
what  flaent  debater,  and  argued  political  and  constitution,  and  his  unflagging  industry,  to 
social  questions  in  which  mechanics  in  Eng-  accomplish  all  that  he  undertook.  On  the 
land  were  then  very  much  interested,  with  publication  of  his  first  work,  *^  Tenasserim ;  or 
such  skill  as  to  draw  the  approval  of  his  fel-  the  Fauna,  Flora,  Minerals,  and  Nations  of 
lovr- workmen.  In  1818  he  came  to  the  United  British  Burmah  and  Pegu,"  in  1852,  he  was 
States  to  seek  his  fortune.  Landing  first  at  elected  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society, 
Philadelphia,  he  spent  the  next  ^ve  or  six  and  the  highest  conmiendation  bestowed  upon 
years  in  a  sort  of  wandering  life,  visiting  all  his  labors,  which  received  the  warm  approval 
the  larger  Western  and  Southwestern  cities  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  Europe  and 
and  spending  a  few  months  in  each,  working  Asia.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Toungoo,  anew 
at  his  trade,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  both  field,  and  one  of  great  missionary  promise. 
of  men  and  books.  At  this  time,  his  religious  The  next  year  he  was  compelled,  on  account 
views,  though  unsettled,  were  skeptiod,  and  of  his  health  and  other  considerations,  to  re- 
be  was  trying  very  hard  to  be  at  least  a  deist,  visit  England  and  America,  and  in  both  coun- 
In  the  spring  of  1824  he  sailed  from  New  Or-  tries  was  warmly  welcomed,  both  by  scien- 
leans  for  Boston,  and  went  thence  to  Ran-  tists  and  friends  of  missions.  He  was  made  a 
dolph,  Mass.,  to  work  at  his  trade.  Here  corresponding  member  of  several  of  the  Eu- 
he  came  under  new  and  better  influences,  ropean  scientific  societies,  and  of  the  American 
and,  while  his  intellect  was  active,  and  he  Oriental  Society,  the  Boston  Natural  History 
thirsted  for  knowledge,  his  moral  nature  began  Society,  and  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natu- 
to  develop.  In  Diecember,  1825,  he  marri^  a  ral  History.  He  returned  to  his  work  in  1866, 
ladj  of  Randolph,  and  through  her  efforts  and  and  his  always  busy  life  became  still  more 
thc^  of  other  friends,  and  the  critical  study  busy.  His  labors  m  translation  and  theologi- 
of  '*  Butler's  Analogy,"  he  very  soon  became  oal  instruction  were  diversified  by  his  inves- 
conrinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  pro-  tigations  in  all  departments  of  natural  history, 
fessed  ooDversion,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  which  he  called  his  "recreations."  He  also 
Church.  It  was  not  long  before  he  felt  it  to  prepared  a  Pali  grammar,  with  chrestomathy 
he  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel  which  had  and  vocabulary,  and  an  edition  in  the  Pali 
been  to  him  saoh  good  news ;  and  in  October,  language  of  Kaohchayano^s  grammar,  besides 
1S27,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  after  translations  from  Burmese,  Pali,  and  Sanscrit, 
entered  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  where  These  grammars  are  standard  works,  and  have 
he  soon  proved  himself  a  thorough  and  briU-  the  sanction  and  approval  of  both  the  Royal 
iant  scholar,  and  developed  a  fis^ility  in  the  Asiatic  and  the  Oriental  Society.  In  1860  he 
acquisition  of  languages  which  was  a  marked  published  his  "Burmah ;  its  People  and  Natu- 
eharaoteristic  of  Ids  subsequent  life.  His  wife  ral  Productions;  or.  Notes  on  the  Nations, 
died  in  1828^  but,  before  he  had  completed  his  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim, 
course  at  Newton,  he  had  decided  to  become  Pegu,  and  Burmah,"  etc.,  a  stout  octavo  or 
a  mi88ioDary,'and  in  May,  1880,  he  received  or-  980  pages.  This  was  based  on  his  previous 
dioation,  married  a  second  wife,  and  sailed  for  work,  but  mostly  rewritten  and  greatly  en- 
Bnrmab,  under  appointment  from  the  Ajmeri-  larged.  He  enumerated  and  described  over 
can  Baptist  Missionary  Board.  He  landed  in  600  species  of  birds  found  in  Burmah,  about 
Aadmainin  November,  1880,  and  a  few  months  120  species  of  mammals,  about  200  species  of 
l9ter  removed  to  Tavoy  to  become  the  helper  fishes,  and  proportional  numbers  of  the  other 
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natoral  orders  of  animals.    He  gave  fall  ac-  oslamity,  a  resolution  virtuaUy  oensuring  one  of  th« 

counts  of  nine  tribes  of  Karens,  and  of  five  or  ^Pf^^^^^^'X,^  '^l  X'tid"                    '^" 

six  races  of  the  Burmese  tamily  of  nations,  Therefore,  we.  the  underdgned,cia«o»  of  Mua- 

with  extended  vocabalanes  of  the  langnages  ohusetts,  with  a  jealous  regn^  to  die  honor  tad  good 

of  each,  and  a  vast  amount  of  information  con-  name  ot  the  State,  and  with  a  proud  and  gnttfal 

cerninff  the  religion,  habits,  manners,  and  civ-  appreoUHon  of  the  ohamoteT  and  public  umises  oi 

:i:..i.:-L  -*  *t,^,^  Aup^.^^t  n.»s.nni.  «il  n.  T><>of  Charles  Sumner,  respectfullT  but  etme8tl»  askToar 

Iization  of  thMe  different  nations,  aU  or  near-  hong^M,  y^  -^  ^,^i  /„i  „„„i  the  tetoiiiion 

ly  all  gathered  from  personal  obserration^  aforeaald,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Usuadu- 

The  India  Government  were  so  much  pleased  setts,  on  the  isth  of  Ueoember,  1672. 

with  this  work  that  they  pnrohMed  the  great^  ^  resolution  rescinding  the  resolution  of 

part  of  the  edition^  S^^^l^^^^J^'^^^Jh  1872  was  promptly  offered,  and  after  longde- 

Mason's  expenses  to  Northern  Burmah,  which  ^^^^  was  adopt^  in  both   branches.   The 

required  some  farther  iixplorations ;  »nd  ?ro-  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  gg  .„  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^ 

posed  to  pay  him  a  liberal  gum  for  its  revisioi^  ^^^    resolution,  and  7  against  it;  in  the 

and  for  the  copyright  of  a  new  edition,  and  ^^^^^  |„  ^^^^^  5^,'^^^^^  ^ff,^  and  49  sgsinst 

to  defray  his  expenses  to  and  from  Oiacutta,  5^  ^^^  gj  members  were  absent  when  thj  vote 

and  whderemaimng  there  to  supenntend  the  ^^  ^^^^    ^  f^^    ^^  ^^^  j^.    g,^^,^, 

prmtmg  of  the  work   assumuig  also  all  the  guimier  died,  and  the  duty  of  choosing  his  sic 

expense  of  ita  publication.    Of  this  work  the  devolVed  upon  the  LegislatorJ.   Then, 

greatest  of  English  botamsts  "id  that  "Dr  ,         ^^^^^  extentog  over  sevend 

Francis  Mason  had  m«le  the  mort  valuable  ^^  ^    and  involving  many  baUots  before  the 

additions  t»  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Bormah  of  ^^^^^j.  ^^  decided.    The  Republican  mem- 

any  man  of  modern  hmes."    It  was  character-  ^„  ^^^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^^.^  preferenc*  their 

istio  of  Dr.  Ifcispn  that,  find,„^  a  difficulty  in  ^      ,  ^.      ^^jy^^t^  b^j     ^^^^y  L.  Dawei 

getting  the  edition  of  1860  prmted  according  ^^  Ebeneler  Rockwood  Hotr,  whUetheDem- 

to  his  Ideas  at  Ban^on,  he  learned  the  prmt-  ^^     ^^  ^     3^^^,^  r.  'o^rtis.   Fiwlly 

er's  art  when  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and  set  up  compromise  was  effected,  in  accordance  with 

Uie  greater  part  of  the  work  hmiself;  wid  ^ro-  ^^^1^^^^,^  Republicans  were  generally  unitrf 

duced  the  most  creditable  piece  of  Itook-print-  ^^  ^^j       g.  Washburn,  then  Governor  of 

iM  that  had  ever  been  done  in  Burmah.    Be-  the  State,  and  elected  hiS.    Theksttwobsl- 

sides  the  ^orks  already  mentioned,  he  had  ^^^  ^^  ^^      approximately  the  position  of 

8ubse<juently  a  small  work  on  I>athology  and  j    ^  ^^     ^^^                   ^  „       . 

materia  medioa  for  his  students,  in  one  of  the  wh  i         b      f    to                             as 

Karen  dialects,  having  studied  medicine  for  NecMMmrto»ch<Jce!!;;*.!y/.^ 

the  purpose;  and  had  published  in  English:  B.  R.Hoar ^ 

"Report  of  the  Tavoy  Mission  Society;"  **Life  f^R^c^rUs**" ::::  ® 

of  Ko-Tha-Byu,  the  Karen  Apostle;"  "Me-  N.  P. BaDk8\\\\V.\V.'.V.V.' "!.*." !!!.'.'.'!.*!'.  i« 

moir  of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Mason"  (1847);  and  S?,?S'®" ?; 43*°!ll- ]l 

"  Memoir  of  Sau  Qaala"  (1850).    He  had  also  eSJterin"...^^^^                           8 

contributed  largely  to  the  Mimonary  Maga-  mv   i    *      ;i  ^    •  •      v  n  x           „  r.nn«.fl. 

zim,  to  the  TraSsiotions  of  the  Royal  Asiitio  ^he-last  and  decisive  ballot  was  as  follows. 

Society,  and  for  several  years  edited  the  M<^  KiS^t^i^hoicf  Z;;;:^                    S 

ing  StoTy  a  Karen  monthly,  which  was  pub-  WiUiam  B.  Wasbbara 148 

lished  in  both  the  Sgau  and  Pwo  dialects.  BeiOaminJR,  Curtis 6j 

MASSACHUSETTS.   The  session  of  the  ^rSsFArisV.v.v.v.v.::::: ::::.::::  l? 

Massachusetts  Legislature  for  1874  began  on  N.  p.  Banks 4 

the  8th  of  January,  and  ended  on  the  80th  ScattertaK 7 

of  June.     Scarcely  had  the  session  opened  Governor  Washburn  resigned  the  Executire 

when  a  large  number  of  petitions  were  re-  oliair  to  Lieutenant-Qovernor  Talbot  on  the 

oeived,  asking  that  a  resolution  adopted  by  80th  of  April.     The  important  subjects  of 

the  Legislature  in  1872,  which  had  been  con-  legislation  which  oocupiea  by  far  the  latige$t 

strned    as  oensuring  Senator   (3harles   Sum-  share  of  attention  were  the  regulation  of  the 

ner  for  introducing  a  bUl  in  the  United  States  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments, 

Senate  providing  that  "  the  names  of  battles  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  Btle 

with  fellow-citizens  shall  not  be  continued  in  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  establishing  a  State 

the  Army  Register,  or  placed  on  the  regimen-  constabulary  to  enforce  the  same,  and  tbe 

tal  colors  of  the  United  States,"  be  rescinded,  management  of  the  railroad-line  through  the 

Most  of  the  petitions  read  as  follows,  and  were  Hoosao  Tunnel.    On  the  first  subject  there 

unanimously  signed :  were  several  different  bills  introduced,  and  t&- 

nous  substitutes  and  amendments  offered  and 

To  thsBonof^USMcie  and  Souu  of  Btpraentahc0$  discussed  at  great  length.    A  bill  was  finally 

O/Mauaeutueui :                     ^*  .t,    t     •  w  passed  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  minors 

Whereat,  At  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  f""'^^  *»«*«*  **f>  t«*v  u^/u^^  w*  «.*/          ^^„^n 

of  1872  of'thU  Commonwealth,  called  for  the  sole  ^nder  eighteen  years  of  age.  Mid  for  women, 

ftnd  ezolnsive  purpose  of  alleviating  a  great  public  in  the  manufaotoring  establishments  of  tno 
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State,  to  ten  hours  per  day,  and  providing  the  Goyemor,  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Ez- 

penalties  bj  fine  for  violations  of  the  act.  ecntive  for  his  approval.    This  was  returned 

Hie  question  of  abolishing  the  State  con-  on  the  19th  of  Jane  to  the  branch  of  the  Legis- 

stabolaiy  occupied  the  time  of  a  special  com-  latnre  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  Govern- 

mittee  on  the  sabject  for  some  weeks.    Public  or^s  objection.    This  act  provided  for  a  State 

beariogs  were  given,  and  a  large  amount  of  detective  force  of  thirty-one  officers  used  for 

testimony  taken  as  to  the  efficiency  and  value  the  purpose  of  bringing  criminals  to  Justice,  and 

of  the  force.    Finally  an  act  was  reported  re-  aiding  in  the  general  enforcement  of  the  law. 

pealing  the  constabtdary  law,  and  authorizing  The  Governor  objected  that  the  functions  of 

the  Governor  to  assume  command  of  the  muni-  the  detective  and  the  constable  were  combined, 

cipal  police  forces  within  the  State  on  special  while  they  should  be  separated,  and  that  the 

emergencies.     After  considerable    discussion  force  was  too  large  for  the  one  purpose,  and 

and  Torious  modifications  in  its  detidls  the  bill  too  small  for  the  other.    He  then  spoke  of  the 

passed  both  Houses,  but  was  returned  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  constabulary,  and 

{senate  unsigned,  with  the  Governor's  objec-  the  reason  for  continuing  it  in  existence,    with- 

tions,  on  the  2d  of  June.    Tiie  main  grounds  out  speaking  directly  of  the  enforcement  of  the 

giren  for  his  disapproval  were  that  the  constat)-  prohibitory  law,  the  Governor  used  this  lan- 

ularj  force  was  of  great  value  in  preserving  or-  guage : 

der  and  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  general  demand 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  State,  that  its  place  for  the  abolition  of  the  present  State  polioe  on  the 
could  not  be  efficiently  taken  by  the  local  po-  P«^  ^^  ™y  fellow-citiaens  who  reapeot  the  laws 
lice  forces.  So  f&r  as  its  use  in  enforcing  the  JP^V^J  statute-books  and  wish  to  see  them  en- 
iv.r^  1  w  *»  UTO  Au,  cu*vxuu*5  *u«7  forced.  So  far  as  their  voice  reaches  me,  It  IS  for  the 
prohibitoiy  law  was  concerned,  the  Governor  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  force.  That  there 
said :  may  bo  inefiloient  or  oormpt  men  in  it,  while  a  thing 
By  the  terms  of  the  act  which  brouifht  it  into  be-*  ^  ^«  deplored  and  reotiflea  as  fast  as  possible,  is  no 
iag,  th«  constabokry  is  speciaJly,  but  not  exclusive-  mow  than  can  be  said  of  every  police  in  the  civilized 
Ir,  charged  with  tlie  enforcement  of  the  Uw  concern-  J^^rld.  Because  many^  kinds  of  vice  flaunt  unblush- 
ing the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Is  its  aboli-  ^^7  snd  unpunished  in  our  Iw-ge  cities,  wid  officers 
tion  sought  because  it  enforces  this  law  too  much?  {"  occasionflly, found  derelict  or  corrupt,  would  it 
Barely  this  cannot  be  true.  Such  an  admUsion  ^®  P^'^^^TI^^M^  ''H^?^  municipal  police  dto- 
vould  be  equivalent  to  a  charge  that  the  makers  of  S®*^®"",  and  trust  the  safety  and  secuntv  of  these 
the  prohibitory  law  trifled  with  public  morality  in  its  oommumties  to  the  old-fashioned  constabulary,  an- 
eaactment.  Why  does  it  remiSn  upon  our  statute-  nnjUy  elecUd  at  the^ballot-boxf  Because  we  can- 
boolu  if  not  for  enforcement  to  the  Seat  of  our  abil-  not  enforce  our  cnmuial  laws  with  omniscient  un- 
ity f  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  constabulary  P»rtiali^  against  all  offenders,  shaU  we  cease  to 
is  aholished  because  it  enforces  the  prohibitory  law  ^^^o^^®  *>?"»  as  best  we  can  with  the  agencies  at  our 
too  Jittle  I   But  is  this  a  valid  reason  for  sweeping  command  I 

it  out  of  existenoe  I    Ought  we  not  the  rather  to  de-  An  attempt  to  pass  this  act  over  the  veto 

vUe  means  for  making  it  more  efficient!    If  the  failed.  A  biU  was  afterward  passed  and  signed 

combincjd  efforts  of  our  Sute  police  and  our  mum-  abolishing  the  Board  of  State  Police  Oommis- 

cipal  police  are  not  equal  to  so  thorouflfh  an  enforce-  »"""o"'"6  fcu^^^y^x*  v*  ww»w  x  y"*^  *  ^  *tr 

nicnt  of  thb  law  as  is  desired,  shall  we  gain  any  ^loners,   and  giving  the  appomtanent  of  the 

tiiini;  by  abolishing  the  State  police  and  remitting  chief  of  the  force  directly  to  the  Governor  and 

its  enforcement  to  the  piunicipal  polioe  alone  t  Council. 

Desirous  as  we  all  are  that  order  and  morally  end  Meantime  the  subject  of  replacing  the  pro- 

▼irtii©  may  be  promoted  in  our  Commonwealth,  and  vjix;*rx..-o.  i«««.  «r;*i,  <>  i:^a.«oa  m^^*  -uIa  i>/w.„^^ 

beliering  M 1 5o  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  making  hlbitory  law  with  a  license  act  had  been  oc- 

progress  toward  good  ends,  I  am  not  able  to  see  that  cupymg  a  large  share  ot  attention.    Jj-xtensive 

ve  can  yet  dispense  with  any  of  the  agencies  oalcu-  committee  hearings  had  been  given  on  the 

lated  to  conserve  these  ends.    We  are  still  under  the  subject,  and  arguments  and  testimony  from 

painfbl  neceBsity  of  imiintaininf?  penal  and  reforma-  interested  parties  listened  to  at  great  length. 

lOTj  institutiona,  end  that  vacant  rooms  may  be  a^«.^»«i  ^:^,y^«*  ^l^r.w^.>^  kuIo  «.tA«L  ;Fif»/vrin^A/i 

foaad  in  them  U  not  because  we  are  without  cAmi-  Several  diflferent  license  bUIs  were  introduced 

i^   Why  should  we  throw  away  so  valuable  a  <uia  aiscussea,  and  one  of  tnem,  after  numerous 

weapon  as  the  State  police  has  nroved  to  be  in  the  amendments  and  modifications,  was   passed 

conflict s^inst^rimef^Jnm^juo^ent, the contin-  nnder  the  title,  "An  act  regulating  the  sale 

ve  have 

continuance, 

rection,  seems  to  me  of  the  highe'st  importance 

grounds  wholly  irrespective  of  the  liquor  question ;  jectlons.    He  Spoke  of  the  evils  of  intemper- 

andltmnrtawarethat  any  conslderal)lep<»tipnQf  ance,  and  the  eflTorts  that  had  been  made  to 

preserve  the  public  peace  and  enforce  the  laws"  license  system  bad  not  been  successtul  as  an 

that  it  has  been  accustomed  to  exercise  through  the  agency  of  reform,  while  the  prohibitory  policy 

oonrtabulary  ofBoe.  had  been  productive  of  various  good  results. 

The  Senate  immediately  passed  the  bill  over  With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  law  he  said  : 

the  (Governor's  veto,  but  in  the  House  a  two-  I  am  aware  that  it  is  said  intemperance  increases 

thirds  vote  could  not  be  obtained.     Shortly  nnder  our  prohibitory  law ;  that  the  sale  of  intoxl- 

^  tM.  another  act,  originating  in  tbe  House,  ^}\  ^^J^^^e^trf  ^^.".S^^il^'&fH?; 

ana  having  the  same  object  m  view,  but  ob-  flaunting  and  attractive  bar-rooms  that  spread  their 

viating  the  principal  objection  put  forth  by  snares  to  capture  the  thoughtless  and  easily  tempted 
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in  oities  where  licenses  prevail ;  to  the  oonstantly-  one  or  more  continaoas  oonsoUdated  lines  of 

growing  sense  of  disfavor  with  which  the  liquor  railroad  from  Bofitott  to  the  Hudson  River  bj 

'A  ^l^%^l^CZZZ^^di^  way  of  the  IIoosjo  Tunnel,  with  .  vie.  of 

of  those  interested  in  it  to  break  down  the  law  and  promoting  the  establisbmeot  of  one  or  more 

the  offloers  who  try  to  enforce  it.    Here  is  evidence  competing  lines  of  railroad  to  the  West^^  The 

that  the  statute  does  impose  an  effective  and  orip-  corporators  were  reqaired  in  their  report  to 

piiii|j  restmnt  from  which  relief  is  sought  in  t&e  f^jj^^^i^  a  f^n  ^^d  specific  information "  on  the 

elastic  and  easily-evolved  province  of  license.  Even  ^  ii>v™.:„    -w>'  *• 

if  some  sincere  friends  of  temperance  prefer  a  strin-  louowing  pomLS : 

tfent  license  law  to  a  prohibitory  system,  there  can  i.  'W'hat  combination,  or  consoUdations,  or  mn- 

be  no  deni^  that  the  men  who  have  money  and  busi-  ning  arrangements,  can  be  made  by  and  between  tl»e 

ness  at  stake  in  this  contest  are  the  most  ardent  and  Commonwealth,  as  owner  of  the  Hoosac  TunneL  and 

urgent  advocates  of  license,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  Troy  &  Greenfield  KaUroad,  and  any  other  railrosd 

they  understand  themselves  and  wdcuUte  shrewdly  corporation  of  this  State,  with  a  view  to  orgsniiiiig 

the  advantage  they  will  gain.    *    *    *  ^            ,  ^  a  through  ndlroad  route  between  Boston  and  Lake 

Nor  IS  the  argument  at  all  conclusive  to  my  mind  Ontario  or  the  West, 
that  we  should  not  retain  upon  our  statute-books  a  2.  W  hat  connections  or  arrangements  can  be  made 
law  that  is  in  advance  of  public  opinion  on  this  sub-  between  tlie  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  Troy  A  Green- 
ject.  Law  is  m  one  sense  a  guide-board,  pointing  field  Bailroad  and  any  persons  or  oorporationa  with- 
out the  course  of  conduct  which,  if  followed,  wiQ  ^^y^  the  Commonwealth,  with  a  view  to  eatabli&hing 
secure  the  greatest  degree  of  good,  and  happiness,  guch  through  route,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
and  safety  ^r  all.  Therefore  it  must  often  be  large-  ^^oh  the  lame  cai!  be  effected, 
ly  ideal  m  its  ohanicter,  end  fi^quently  in  advance  j.  To  ascertain  what  legal  rights  have  been  re- 
of  the  general  conduct  of  those  subject  to  it,  thst  it  served  at  any  time  to  the  Commonwealth  in  respect 
may  be  an  instructor  and  elevator,  as  weU  as  a  to  taking  possession  of  the  roads  of  any  oorporatirn 
source  of  restriction  and  punishment.  To  a  law  connecting  with  the  said  Hoosac  Tunnel  andTroy  <fe 
committmg  the  Commonwealth  of  Massschusetts  to  Greenfield  Railroad,  and  through  what  process  aad 
apubho  acknowledgment  that  the  sale  of  intoncat-  ^t  what  probable  cost  such  righto  oouW  be  exer- 
mg  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  necessary  and  desirable,  q^q^       '^ 

I  cannot  on  my  conscience  rive  assent.    It  seems  to  4.  On  what  terras  the  ndlroads  connecting  with 

mo  that  the  only  safe  and  sound  l^xsition  for  a  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Troy  &  Greenfield  KwlrotJ, 

Christian  community  to  take  in  regwd  to  this  mat-  as  a  through  line  from  Boston  to  the  West,  could  tw 

ter  IS  that  of  absolute  and  unqualified  opposition  to  purohasedor  leased  by  the  Commonwealth, 

the  traffic.  5,  what  contracts  have  been  entered  into  between 

The  vote  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  pass,  the  Commonwealth  and  coroorations  operating  any 

notwithstandmg    the   Governor's    objections,  roads  connected  with  said  ftooaaoTunne^^ 

«»aa  iin  ♦«  OQ   ««*i  If  f^i^iiA  ♦/*  no.o  *x»  «r^  »  Grcenfleld  Railroad,  together  with  their  opmions 

was  110  to  93,  and  it  fad^  to  pass  for  want  ^  ^  ^^          rt,  valie,  and  binding  effect  ?f  such 

of  a  two-thirds  vote  m  its  favor.  contracts. 

The  formidable  qnestion  of  the  whole  session  0.  In  addition  to  the  forsgoing,  the  said  eommis- 

was  the  means  to  be  nsed  for  utilizing  the  sloners  shall  further  give  sueh  other  infonnstlon 

Hoosac  Tunnel  to  the  best  advantage.    Two  ^^ j|^f  >?<*  snggeations Mid  recommondatipnam 

committee  .reports  were  made  on  t^  subject  ^.^Xl^^S^^^^^^^^^^ 

ine  racgonty  of  the  committee  submitted  a  may  deem  expedient  and  for  the  interest  of  the 

bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  five  trus-  Commonweal tn. 

tees  to  form  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  ^'  They  shall,  immediately  after  their  sppoini- 

of  thft  Trn«itAe«j  nf  thft  nnatnn  HnnAAA  TnnnAl  ™ent,  proceed   to   examine  the  different  nulroad 

1  w!  f  Jl  w  ;il-5   J^  l\!t    i^  A  ^^^  between  the  Troy  A  Greenfield  Bailrtwd  and 

&  Western  Kailroad,  to  control  and  manage  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the 

the  line  on  behalf  of  the  State.  The  trustees  best  through  route  or  routes  for  transporting;  the 
were  to  be  vested  in  trast  with  the  rights  of  products  of  the  West  to  the  seaboard,  in  the  inter- 
the  State  in  the  Troy  &  Greenfield  Railroad,  «»^  o^  *^e  dtiaens  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  Southern  Vermont  As  usual,  a  large  number  of  petitions  were 
Railroad,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  Troy  A  received  asking  for  the  right  of  suffrage  for 
Boston,  Vermont  &  Massachusetts,  and  Fitoh-  women.  These  were  referred  to  a  committee 
burg  Railroads,  with  a  view  to  the  consolida-  ^ho  gave  hearings  on  the  subject  and  listened 
tion  of  the  lines  under  a  common  ownership  ^  ^i  that  advocates  or  opponents  of  the  pro- 
and  management.  All  the  details  of  the  busi-  poged  change  had  to  say.  After  six  weeks 
ness  were  minutely  provided  for.  Another  devoted  to  the  subject,  a  minority  of  the  eom- 
plan  was  submitted  by  a  minority  of  the  com-  mittee  reported  to  the  Senate. a  resohtion 
inittee,  and  various  others  were  proposed  from  providing  that  the  word  '*male"  should  be 
time  to  time  in  the  Lerislature,  bpt  it  was  stricken  from  the  sections  in  the  constitution 
found  impossible,  after  long  discussions  and  relating  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  This  report 
comphcated  changes  and  amendments,  to  come  ^as  signed  by  eight  members  of  the  commit- 
to  an  aigreement  on  any  one  of  them.  ^  Finally  tee,  while  three  united  in  a  minority  report 
the  subject  was  disposed  of  by  referring  it  to  arguing  against  the  change. 
"  five  competent  and  discreet  persons  as  cor-  ^^  genate  rejected  the  resolution  sabmit- 
porators,"  to  be  appomted  by  the  Governor,  ^^d,  by  a  vote  of  19  against  it  to  U  for  it 
with  the  advice  Mid  consent  of  the  Council,  j^  important  act.  affecting  the  rights  of 
'*  who  shall  examine  and  report  to  the  next  husband  and  wife,  was  passed  as  follows: 
Legislature  a  plan  for  the  utilization  of  the  giorioar  1  A  married  woman  may  convey  her 
Troy  &  Greenfield  Railroad  and  Hoosac  Tun-  .i^ares  in  corporations,  and  lease  and  convey  ber 
nel,  and  for  the  organization  and  perfection  of  real  property,  and  make  contracts  oral  and  wntteo, 
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flttled  and  unsealed,  in  the  Beme  manner  aa  if  she  power  commented  npon.    The  806  oities  aod 

were  Bole,  and  aU  work  and  labor  performed  by  her  towns  of  the  State  were  represented  by  1,648 

for  others  than  her  husband  and  chUdren  ahall,  un-  ^ftifwy«tps      No  aooner  waa  the  orcrATii7fttinTi  of 

le»9  there  ia  an  expraaa  agreement  on  her  part  to  th«  Relegates.     JN  o  sooner  WM  tne  orMUzation  oi 

contrary,  be  presumed  to  be  on  her  separate  fte-  t"©  assembly  completed  than  the  Hon.  George 

coant;'but  her  separate  conveyanoe  of  real  aatate  M.  Steams  moved  that  the  Hon.  William  Gas- 

siiAll  be  subject  to  her  husband's  contingent  interest  ton,  of  Boston,  he  declared  the  nominee  of  the 

therein,  and  nothing  in  this  act  shaU  authorixe  a  convention  for  Governor,  by  acclamation.    The 

mamed  woman  to  convey  property  to,  or  make  con-  ^^^.j^^   „,„„  ^_*   „„j   •L««^«;i«^  ^^  i>-.  ^«»»..» 

trtcu  with,  her  hnaband:  ^   ^  '     '  motion  was  put  and  responded  to  by  every 

Sk.  2.  When  a  deed  of  land  is  made  to  a  married  Toa&n  in  the  convention  rising  to  his  feet  and 
Toman,  and  at  the  same  time  she  mortgages  the  giving  three  cheers.  William  H.  Smith,  of 
imt  to  the  grantor  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  Springfield,  was  then  nonunated  for  Lieutenant- 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  pnrehase-money,  or  to  a  Govpmor  hv  nrrlaTnation  Tha  tirkat.  wm 
third  party  to  obtain  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  ^ov«™>M  oy  acciamauon.  ine  xiCKer  was 
pureh£e-money,  the  ieiangofBuch  married  woman  completed  by  a  committee,  whose  report  was 
hhall  cot  give  her  husband  any  estate  by  the  courte-  adopted  by  the  convention  without  opposi- 
ey  at  against  aaeh  mortgage.  tion,  as  follows :  For  Secretary  of  State,  B.  F. 

Sic.  8.  A  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  ^Uls,  of  Williamstown ;  for  Treasurer  and  Re- 

the  lame  mumcr  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  she  .    '     General  Nathan  Clark,  of  Lynn:  for 

wwBiole,  but  nothmg  herein  contained  shall  author-  YvJ^^m  ^^«*»*  i  tp- V7  /^  v   '       Tirk  ji! 

lie  auita  ietwecn  husband  and  wife.  Attorney-General,  Waldo  Oobum,  of  Dedham ; 

Sco.  4.  A  married  woman  may  be  an  executrix,  for  Auditor,  0.  Osgood  Morse,  of  Newburj- 

adminintratrix,  guardian,  or  trustee,  and  bind  her-  port.     The  platform,  which  was  adopted  by  a 

Mjlf  and  the  estate  she  repreaents  without  her  hus-  ^sing  vote  and  three  cheers,  was  as  follows: 

blind  joining  in  anv  conveyance  or  instrument  what-  ™                                       ^ 

ever,  and  be  bouna  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  in  convention 

same  effect  in  all  respects  as  if  she  were  sole.  assembled,  hereby  moke  the  following  declaration 

Skc.  6.  The  first  section  of  chapter  four  hundred  of  principles: 

and  nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  i.  Unwavering  devotion  andildolitv  to  theConsti- 

aod  sixty-nine,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-  tution  of  the  United  States  as  the  only  guarantee  of 

five  of  tne  acta  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  safety  and  tranquillity  to  the  Union;  equal  political 

Hxtj-tbree.  are  hereby  repealed.                            ^  rights  tbr  all  races,  colors  and  conditions  of  men  to 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  impair  the  volid-  tins  end,  and  to  secure  perfect  harmony  and  recon- 

itj  of  any  ante-nuptial  or  post-nuptial  settlement.  ciliation,  by  which  only  the  Union  can  be  main- 

Among  the  miscellaneous  business  of  the  tained;  we  openly  denounce  any  and  all  Federal  in- 

cAa^i««  ^•a  ♦v»<r*  {««A^«^rv*«fi'/^r.  ^f  ♦I^A  TiAor  f«w«  terferenoe  with  popular  elections  in  every  State,  and 

scteion  was  the  incorporation  of  the  new  town  ^^  ^^^^^  condemn  the  conduct  of  those  who,  un-  , 

of  ItocKland,  formed  from  a  portion  or  Aomg-  ,^0,  mjy  pretense  or  guiae,  disgrace  themselves  and 

ton.    A  long  hearing  was  given  by  a  commit*  their  country  by  lawless  acts  of  violence  against  the 

tee  to  a  proposition  to  provide  for  better  care  colored  race  in  the  Southern  States,  as  also  those 

of  the  insane  by  a  bill  similar  to  that  passed  <^*7!^^*«»S7^^^°^]S?X^ir«Jl*Sf2  w.^^^^^ 

by  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  but  nothing  was  ^dttved.     ^  ^                  ^           ^^ 

accomplished  on  the  subject.  2.  The  speedy  resumption  of  specie  pavments  is 

The  political  campaign  of  the  year  was  one  alike  demanded  by  honor  and  recognized  oy  all  the 

of  unusual  interest     Governor  Talbot's  veto  civilized  nations  of  the  world  as  the  only  sound  and 

of  the  bais  ropoaling  the  prohibitory  liquor  '^t'^^^a'i^"!^tg  opposition  to  sumptuaiy 

law  and  tiie  Stat^  constabulary  act  created  a  ^^^  ^  founded  on  coercion  and  prohibition,  the 

strong  opposition  to  him  on  the  part  of  those  two  agencies  of  despotism  and  arbitrary  power, 

of  the  Republican  party  who  were  hostile  to  and  we  especially  oppose  the  so-called  prohibition 

those  measures,  and  made  him  the  special  ex-  1*^  »nd  its  accessories  as  impotent  for  good,  and 

T^n^n*   ^#  ♦i^  «>«^Ti;K;fr«f.fr  *v/%i;/«v      Wjk   waa  powcrflil  tor  cvil,  alikc  to  privato  aud  pubiic  morals. 

j>onent  of  the  prohibitory  policy.     He  was  S'  ^^  stringent   judicious,  and  effioacioua  law  for 

talked  of  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  by  the  ^h^  restriction  and  regulotion  of  the  sale  of  intoxi- 

prohibltory  element  long  before  the  time  came  eating  liquors,  impartially  and  faithfully  enforced,  is 

fur  holding  the  State  Conventions,  and  those  the  only  practical,  legal  restraint  against  the  evils  of 

in  favor  of  a  license  law  or  an  essential  modi-  intemperance.                                        ^««rvi«  » 

fioripn  of  the  existing  sUtntes  wannly  op-  4^.T&l!fSeJ°i^^:nlL?v^^To?^oJd 

posed  the  movement  for  his  nomination.    Thus  to  Executive  interference  and  arbitrary  power. 

the  liquor  question  was  forced  into  prominence  0.  A  vigorous  reform  in  State  affairs ;  a  reduction 

as  the  principal  issue  of  the  canvass.    The  of  expenses  and  strict  economy ;  the  abolition  of  all 

Bemocratie  Convention  was  held  first,  and  ex-  Jf^^rgTh^e  SuTe'^^ 

pressed  itself  clearly  and  exphcitly  on  the  ^j^  ^^  true  principle  of  the  administration  of  the 
question  of  prohibition  or  license,  and  put  for-  government  by  general  laws,  and  its  constituted  ex- 
ward  a  candidate  whose  known  moaeration  ecutive  and  ministerial  agents  and  officers  held  to 
and  high  character  were  calculated  to  win  off  the  atrictest  aocountabUity.  ^  . ,  ,  ^, 
?«».«••«/  4.*,^  Ax»^4^^^*^A  -p/^^^tKK^Bviii  Tkik  7.  To  foster  with  care  the  interest  of  labor,  the 
many  of  the  disaffected  Repubhcans.      The  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j  prosnerity,  and  of  the  induitrial 

convention  took  place  at  Worcester  on  the  9th  classes  on  whose  monU  and  intellectual  condition 

of  September,  and  was  characterized  by  gen-  must  ever  depend  the  character  and  success  of  popu- 

eral  harmony  and  good  feeling.    Speeches  were  lar  political  institutions. 

made  in  which  the  weaknesses  and  shortcom-  ?.  We  commend  *<>  t^«  «f;f '^^  »^H5?,^J 

in<»«  ^^  4^.^  ^^^r.^^^  «vo«f^  «,A»A  A.AAi«f>  ^^¥\  voters  ofthe  Commonwealth  the  Hon.  WilhomGaa- 

ings  of  the  opposing  party  were  freely  cnti-  ^    ^^  g^^t^n  ^^,  candidate  for  Governor ;  the  Hon. 

Cteed,  and  the  reforms  that  might  be  effected  wiUiam  L.  Smith,  of  Sprmgfleld.  our  candidate  for 

through  a  restoration  of  the  Democrats  to  Lieutenant^Qovemor,  and  Uie  other  candidatea  for 
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State  ofiBoes  tliis  day  nominated.    We  know  and  ad-  1.  That  a  sound  onrrency  la  mdiapeniablc  to  na- 

mire  their  integrity  and  eapadty,  and  no  one  need  tional  proaperity,  and  that  to  this  end  the  nation 

fear  that  they  will  repudiate  the  platform  on  which  must  make  its  demand  promises  to  pay  eqiul  in  gold, 

they  have  been  nominated.  whioh  is  the  reoosnixed  standard!^  of  value  in  the 

The  only  show  of  discord  or  division  of  sen-  J^^l«  ^Ko'^rsuck^meUy^^ 
timent  appeared  in  the  election  of  a  State  Gen-  sp^^^lfJi  to^this^qujOiaation"  value ;  Jd*io 
tral  Oommittee,  there  oemg  some  opposition  inflation  of  the  currency  by  adding  to  the  Govem- 
to  the  plan  of  nominating  this  body  by  a  com-  ment  issues  should  be  permitted, 
mittee  appointed  by  the  chair,  and  then  voting  2.  That  Massachusetts  has  seen  with  abhomiwe 
on  the  report  of  this  committee.  Those  who  ^«  attempt,  through  banded  leagues,  to  deprive 
J  rf .  1  J  •  TTu  A  av  J  1  i.'  whole  classes  of  our  population  of  their  oonstitutional 
opposed  this  plan  desired  that  the  delegation  prerogatives;  and,  as  the  amplest  protection  of  tbe 
from  each  congressional  district  should  choose  individual  in  his  civil  righu  and  privUegee  is  the 
the  member  of  the  State  Oentral  Committee  first  duty  of  the  national  Qovemmect,  therefore,  ss 
from  that  district,  and  that  the  members  at  Bepublioms,  reaffiming  our  unshaken  faith  in  fun- 
large  should  be  chosen  by  the  full  convention.  ^^""^^  'S^^**  '""^  ^^"^  "*'''  '''^'f^%^!^if^'^ 
Jr*o^  ouvuxvA  uo  VUV90U  uj  uMo  Atux  i/vuvcuuvu.  ^j^fopg  jjjg  ^ftw,  wc  expresa  our  gratitude  to  the  Prea- 

Ihe  method  by  nommation  or  a  committee,  dent  of  the  United  Btatea  for  his  prompt  interference 

however,  prevailed.  against  an  effort  at  usurpation  over  a  recognized  Suto 

The  Republican    Convention  was  held   at  government,  and  for  his  determined  opposition  tov- 

Worcester,  on  the  rth  of  October.    The  dele-  ards  all  movementa  and  coinbiMtions  seddng  to 

gates  had 'been  very  generaUy  selected  with  »^i»i^^^ 

special  reference  to  their  favonng  or  opposmg  $.  That  the  Republican  party  of  liaasaohnsetto  dc- 

the  nomination  of  Mr.  Talbot,  thongh  strong  mands  and  will  re<^uire  ofall  persons  holding  office, 

efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  unity  of  senti-  whether  State,  national,  or  municipal,  an  adminis- 

ment  by  sinking  this  issue  out  of  the  canvass.  *?:**i^^°^,  ^TJ^^^l  ^^^^^.r.l^.^^'Ttl^r 

When Jhe  dSlgates  came   together  on  the  »LttlW/p'Zc^^^^^^ 

night  before  the  convention,  it  was  found  that  orably  and  speedily  paid,  and  the  burden  ox  taxation 

a  large  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  lightened. 

Talbot's  nomination,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  *•  That  the  record  of  the  Eepublican  party  ofMis- 

serions  division,  and  all  discussion  on  the  next  8««^«8ett8  is  a  sufficient  grantee  of  its  eontinned 

ov&Avtw  vuTUMvu,  CMA^J.  »AA  x**ov wwi vA*  vji  iiM V  uwAM  gympathy  With  tlutt  IcgisIation  which  will  promote 

day,  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  nomi-  ^ho  best  interests  of  labor  and  tend  to  the  mStal  and 

nated  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  all  mention  intellectual  elevation  ofall  persons  engaged  inindos- 

of  the  prohibition  issue  avoided  in  tlie  plat-  trial  pursuits.                                              ^ 

form.    The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes  was  chosen-  «•  That  the  Bepubliwn  party  has  proved  itself 

chairman  of  the  convention,  and  made  a  con-  J^^-  -^ ---J--th^^^^^ 

dilatory  speech,  aweilmg  on  the  importance  correct  all  abuses  and  bring  its  own  aervanu  to  strict 

of  the  continued  ascendency  of  the  Republican  acoount  for  unfaithf\ilness  in  official  condoct ;  that  it 

party  and  the  necessity  for  union  and  harmony,  denounees  all  laws  and  practices  that  open  a  way  for 

A  ballot  was  then  taken  for  a  candidate  for  corruption  in  the  public  service,  and  that  it  wUIde- 

^   uauvy  w»o  luiou  ua^u  iv/i  »  v^au«»^»wi  4va  moudof  all  its  scrvsuts  that  their  official  positwa 

Governor.      The  number  of  votes  cast  was  ^haU  never  be  made  subservient  to  their  personal  ag- 

1,042,  of  which  755  were  for  Thomas  TaJbot,  grandizement. 

198  for  George  B.  Loring,  51  for  Charles  Dev-  6.  That  in  the  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 

ens,  Jr.,  20  for  John  E.  Sandford,  10  for  Ben-  Talbot  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth, 

jamin  F.  Butler,  1  for  E.  R.  Hoar,  and  1  for  ^r^a^nd'^ate 

Henry  L.  Dawes.    On  motion  of  Alexander  H.  ^nd  relying  upon  hia  adminStrative  experience,  hii 

Bice,  of  Boston,  a  vivct-voce  vote  was  taken  on  personal  purity  and  aterlin^  integrity,  we  feel  eonfi- 

making  the  nomination  unanimous,  and  de-  cient  of  his  triumphant  election  by  our  loyal  and  lav- 

clared  carried,   though   it  was  by  no  means  abiding  people ;  and  we  heartUy  commend  him  and 

unanimously  supported.     A  ballot  was  taken  i^  ^**^?  nominees  of  this  convention  to  the  anf- 

on  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  ^ 

which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Horatio  The  following  resolntion,  whioh  had  been 
Knight,  of  Easthampton,  also  a  pronounced  offered  early  in  the  convention,  and  referred 
prohibitionist.  He  received  643  votes  out  of  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  but  had  been 
1,012,  and  a  motion  to  make  the  nomination  ignored  by  that  committee,  was  brought  up  i  t 
unanimous  prevailed.  Before  the  result  ot  the  original  mover  before  the  close  of  the  C'^n- 
this  ballot  had  been  declared,  the  other  can-  vention,  and  was  adopted : 
didates  were  nominated  by  acclamation  as  fol-  Sssolvsd^  That,  to  protect  the  rights  of  aH  lav- 
lows  :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Warner,  abiding  citizens  at  the  Eepublican  caucuses  held  for 
of  Northampton;  for  Attorney-General,  Charles  the  choice  of  dele^tes  to  the  8tote  Convention,  the 
R.  Tram,  of  Boston :  for  Auditor,  Charles  Endi-  ^'^^^  ^i  *^«  chock-list  should  be  used,  prondedas 

*t     ?ri     7'"'°*%" » zr\  -^-^^^''^M^ua^iw  j^uKii  many  as  five  voters  shall  demand  the  same ;  and,  in 

cott,  of  Canton ;  for  Treasurer,  Charles  Adams,  case  of  refHisal  to  comply  with  the  request^  the  re- 

Jr.,  of  Korth  Brookfield.  monstrants  may  call  another  caucus  and  proceed  to 

The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows :  elect  delegates  to  represent  their  ward  or  town,  and 

The  Bepublioans  of  Massachusetts,  proud  of  the  *^o^  **^  ""^^^  convenUon. 

historic  record  of  their  party,  reaffirm  their  devotion  The  election  occurred  on  the  8d  of  November, 

T^nLV^iZ^fZ^&'^efFt^i'^^tll'lt  *nd  reenlted  in  the  choice  of  Mr  G^n  f^ 

deavorsto  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  in  the  Governor,  but  to  all  the  other  btate  omoes  liw 

future.  Be  it  therefore  resolved  *  Republican  candidates  were  chosen.    The  to- 
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tal  vote  for  Governor  was  185^20,  of  which  of  Boston,  to  serve  during  the  year  1874.    On 
Gaston  received  96,876,  and  Talbot  89,844,  the  organization  of  the  committee  in  January, 
makiBg  the  majority  of  the  former  7,082.  The  seats  were  refused  to  these  women,  on  the 
mnjority  of  Enight  for  lieutenant-Govemor,  ground  that  they  were  not  legally  qualified, 
was  12,018 ;  of  Warner  for  Secretary  of  State,  &is  action  being  based  on  an  opinion  of  the 
23,489 ;  of  Adams  for  Treasurer,  21,842 ;  of  City  Solicitor.    Protests  were  made  and  indig- 
Endicott  for  Auditor,  22,788;    and  of  Train  nation  meetings  held,  but  the  committee  re- 
fer Attorney-Genera],  22,576.  The  Legislature  fused  to  recede  from  their  action.    The  matter 
chosen  on  the  same  day  consists  of  24  Bepub-  was  taken  up  in  the  Legislature,  which  was 
licana,  15  Democrats,  and  1  independent  in  the  then  in  session,  and  a  bill  introduced  declaring 
Senate;  and  165  Bepublicans,  79  Democrats,  women  not  disqualified  to  act  on  school  com- 
and  6  independents  in  the  House — ^making  the  mittees.    The  question  was  first  submitted  to 
Republican  minority  8  in  the  Senate,  70  in  the  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whether 
House,  and  78  on  a  Joint  ballot.   A  minority  is  there  was  any  constitutional  objection  to  the 
imderstood  to  be  in  fiavor  of  modifying  the  passage  of  such  a  bilL    An  opinion  was  ren- 
liqnorlaws.  dered  in  April,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
The  congressional  elections  excited  scarcely  such  objection,  the  constitution  being  silent 
less  interest  than  that  for  State  officers.    For  on  the  subject  of  women  having  the  right  by 
some  years  the  entire  representation  had  been  common  law  to  hold  that  ofiSce.    Miss  Lucia 
Republican,  but  divisions  and  dissatisfaction  Peabody,  one  of  the  women  who  had  been 
raised  the  probability  of  a  change  in  that  re-  elected  and  refused  admission  to  her  place, 
spect    In  the  first,  second,  thir^  fifth,  sixth,  then  brought  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  ask- 
eighth,  and  ninth  districts,  the  Bepublicans  ing  for  a  mandamus  oompeUing  the  committee 
nominated  the  old  Bepresentatives,  viz.,  James  to  admit  her  to  the  seat  which  she  claimed. 
Boffinton,   Ben^jamin   W.   Harris,   Henry   L.  The  court  dismissed  her  petition  in  June,  on 
Pierce,  Daniel  W.  Gooch,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  ground  that  it  had.  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
John  M.  S.  Williams,  and  George  F.  Hoar.    In  matter,  the  authority  of  the  School  Committee 
the  fourth  there  was  considerable  division  in  to  decide  on  the  qualifications,  election,  and  re- 
the  party,  but  Bufns  S.  Frost  was  nominated ;  turn  of  its  members  being  exclusive  and  not 
in  the  seventh  James  0.  Ayer,  of  Lowell ;  in  subject  to  revision  by  any  court.    The  act  was 
tbe  tenth  Charles  A.  Stevens,  and  in  the  elev-  then  passed  in  the  Legislature  on  the  last  day 
enth  Henry  Alexander.    Against  these  candi-  of  the  session,  declaring  that  sex  was  no  dis- 
d&tes  were  the  following  Democrats :   First  qualification  for  the  oflSce  of  school  committee, 
district,  Louis  Lapham ;  second,  Edward  Av-  The  committee  did  not,  however,  take  any 
erj ;  third,  Bei^amin  Dean ;  fourth,  Josiah  further  action  in  the  matter  during  the  year, 
G.  Abbott ;  sixth,  Charles  P.  Thompson ;  sev-  and  the  seats  remained  vacant.    At  the  elec- 
enth,  John  K.  Tarbox;    eighth,  William  W.  tion  of  this  year  (1874)  seven  women  were 
Wsrren ;  ninth,  £11  Thayer ;  tenth,  Henry  C.  elected  on  the  same  committee,  and  no  objec- 
Hill;  eleventh,  Chester  W.  Chapin.    In  the  tion  made  to  their  admission. 
titth  district,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  formerly  a  On  the  16th  of  May  a  disastrous  fiood  oc- 
Republican,  and  in  the  presidential  campdgn  curred  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  caused  by 
of  1872  a  Liberal  Bepublican^  ran  as  an  in-  the  breaking  away  of  the  dam  which  confined 
dependent    candidate,  and  was  accepted  by  a  large  reservoir  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
the  Democrats.     In  the  tenth  district.  Prof,  town  of  Williamsburg.     This  reservoir  con- 
Jnlius  H.  Seelye,  of  Amherst  College,  was  taken  tained  a  reserve  water-supply  for  the  factories 
np  by  some  of  the  Bepublicans  as  their  candi-  on  Mill  Biver  in  the  villages  of  Williamsburg, 
date,  without  a  formal  nomination,  and  as  a  Skinnerville,  and  Haydenville,  in  the  township 
protest  agamst  the  caucus  system  of  making  of  Williamsburg,  and  Leeds  and  Florence,  in 
nominations.    The  aggregate  votes  for  the  reg-  Northampton,  and  covered  124  acres,  with  an 
niar  Republican  candidates  was  87,599,  for  the  average  depth  of  24  feet.    It  was  three  miles 
opposition  candidates  94,177.    Of  the  Bepub-  above  the  village  of  Williamsburg,  on  a  level 
licans,  Buffinton,  Harris,  Pierce,  Frost,  and  about  800  feet  higher,  and  contained  about 
Hoar,  were  elected.    Of  the  opposition.  Banks,  1,000,000,000  gallons   of  water.     At  about 
Thompson,  Tarbox,  Warren,  Seelye,  and  Chapin,  7^  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  dam  was  dis- 
^ere  elected.     Banks's  mcjority  over  Gooch  covered  to  be  giving  way,  and,  before  warning 
▼as  6,176;  Thompson's  over  Butler,  969;  Tar-  could  be  sufi&ciently  spread  in  the  villages  be- 
Ws  over  Ayer,  1,604;  Warren's  over  Will-  low,  an  enormous  flood  rushed  down  the  val- 
iams,  724 ;  Seelye's  plurality  over  Stevens  420,  ley  carrying  every  thmg  before  it.    A  largo 
over  Hfll  4^299 ;  Chapin's  m^ority  over  Alex-  part  of  the  village  of  Williamsburg  was  de- 
ander,  6,787.    Charles  A.  Stevens  was  elected  stroyed,  including  a  button-factory,  woolen- 
in  the  tenth  district  at  a  special  election  early  mill,  saw  and  grist  miU,  and  several  dwelling- 
in  January,  1876,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  houses.    The  silk-mill  at  Skinnerville,  together 
Forty-third  Congress  caused  by  the  death  of  with  some  16  dwellings,  was  swept  away.  At 
Alvah  Crocker.  Haydenville   the   extensive    brass-works   of 
At  the  election  in  November,  1878,  four  Hayden,  Gere  is  Co.,  were  entirely  destroyed, 
women  were  chosen  on  the  School  Committee  and  several  dwelling  dashed  to  pieces.    The 
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village  of  Leeds  was  almost  entirely  destrojedf  Twenty-one  thousand  dollars  of  debt,  al- 
inclnding  the  Honobuok  silk-factory,  and  con-  ready  matured,  has  not  yet  been  called  for. 
siderable  damage  was  done  in  Florence  and  There  will  mature  daring  the  year  1875:  of 
Northampton,  though  the  flood  lost  most  of  the  harbor  improyement  loan,  $2S0,000,  and 
its  force  on  the  broad  meadows  above  Flor-  of  the  Union  fiond  loan,  |420,000 ;  in  all,  $650,- 
ence.  The  valley  was  strewed  with  the  dibris  000,  the  payment  of  which  is  amply  provided 
of  the  destroyed  villages  and  covered  with  for.  The  sinking-funds  amount  to  $10,i^9,- 
desolation.  The  pecuniary  loss  amounted  to  595.16,  nearly  all  of  which  sum  is  produotire. 
about  $1,600,000,  and  nearly  200  lives  were  These  funds,  together  with  unsold  Back  Btj 
lost  in  the  four  villages.  The  destitution  and  lands  in  Boston,  estimated  at  $1,800,000,  the 
suffering  which  might  have  followed  were  South  Boston  flats,  believed  to  be  <^  large 
averted  by  timely  relief  from  different  parts  value,  and  some  other  nroperty  (idl  of  which 
of  the  State  and  from  other  sections  of  the  are,  by  existing  laws,  pledged  to  the  mnking- 
country.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  at  funds),  will,  with  perhaps  tne  exception  of  the 
Northampton  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Troy  &  Greenfield  Railroad  loan,  and  the 
disaster,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  on  the  8d  Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital  loan,  be  aufkient, 
of  July.  In  this  the  breaking  away  of  the  dam  with  their  accruing  accumulations,  for  the  re- 
is  said  to  have  been  the  natural  and  inevitable  demption  of  the  entire  outstanding  debt  at  iu 
result  of  the  great  and  manifest  delinquency  maturity. 

of  the. several  parties  who  were  concerned  in  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  yesr 
originating,  planning,  cons^ucting,  and  ap-  amounted  to  $14,251,820;  expenditures,  $11,- 
proving  for  use  the  said  dam  and  reservoir,  not  777,464.  The  taxable  property  of  the  State 
excepting  the  Legislature  itself  under  whose  is  valued  at  $2,164,898,648,  an  increase  of 
authority  the  reservoir  company  acquired  its  $77,048,683  over  the  valuation  of  1873.  The 
chartered  privileges.  The  proprietors  of  the  increase  of  taxable  property  in  the  last  ten 
dam  are  charged  with  having  consulted  far  years  is  $1,098,966,429.  The  estimated  ordi- 
less  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  lives  and  nary  expenses  for  1875  are  $5,214,550,  receipts 
property  of  the  inhabitants  below  the  dam  $8,568,983,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,645,566. 
than  for  reducing  the  cost  of  construction  to  The  work  of  the  contractors  for  the  comple- 
the  minimum  figure.  The  jurors  expressed  tion  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel  has  been  finished, 
the  opinion  that  there  was  no  engineering  con-  and  the  tunnel  surrendered  to  the  State.  The 
nected  with  the  work  which  does  not  reflect  entire  amount  of  the  contract  was  for  $4,594,- 
equal  discredit  on  the  party  employing  and  the  268,  but  a  deduction  of  $86,547.54  was  made  on 
party  employed.  The  contractors  are  declared  account  of  certain  deficiencies.  The  amoont 
to  have  been  guilty  of  great  and  manifest  de-  paid  previous  to  the  c(»npletion  of  the  work 
linquency  in  executing  the  work  required  of  was  $4,101,705.60,  and  the  balance  of  $456,- 
them  even  under  the  specifications  as  drafted.  014.82  was  paid  on  the  22d  of  December.  The 
The  county  commissioners  who  examined  and  contractors  presented  a  claim  of  $70,404^53  for 
accepted  the  reservoir  dam  come  in  for  their  extra  work,  $27,115.47  of  which  was  allowed 
share  of  blame  for  a  superficial  discharge  of  a  and  paid.  The  total  cost  of  the  tonnel,  to 
most  important  duty.  January  1,  1875,  is  $12,978,822.81.  The  cor- 
The  State  debt  has  been  increased  $987,400  porations  appointed  under  the  act  of  the  last 
during  the  year,  loans  to  the  amount  of  $1,-  Legislature,  in  making  their  report,  propose  a 
519,400  having  been  negotiated  on  account  of  plan  for  utilizing  the  tunnel.  It  provides  for 
the  Troy  &  Greenfield  Railroad,  the  harbor  im-  the  appointment  of  four  directors  of  the  Bo» 
provement,  and  the  Danvers  Lunatic  Asylum,  ton,  Hoosac  Tunnel  ds  Western  Railroad  Com- 
and  $582,000  having  been  paid  on  maturing  pany,  to  whom  shall  be  transferred  the  rights 
obligations.  The  following  statement  shows  and  property  of  the  State  in  the  Southern 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  funded  debt,  Vermont  Badlroad,  the  Troy  &  Greenfidd  Rail- 
January  1,  1875 :  road,  and  the  Hoosao  TunneL  It  further  pro- 
A         «  4u  ^  ^  ^  v^  T          ^  ^«..          s.^.^ «A^  ^'^®*  *^**  *^®  directors  shall,  aa  soon  as  possi- 

^^i«SS'd1ri*n|^hi'JS'rT '•""*• **^*"**°*  We,  "p««eedtonegotlirte  with  the  cc^- 

TfOT  A  Groenfleid  Railroad  loAiL....  $449,400  tious  owning  or  operating  railroads  forming 

Harbor  Improvement  loan.. 400,000  parts  of  a  through  railroad  line  between  a 

DaDYers  Looatic Ho!*pitaI  loan 680,000  |*«*»«  w*   «    i»«ftvugu   aoauvou  <uj«   uvi»wvws  « 

— I —    1.519,400  pomt  or  pomts  m  Eastern  Massachusetts  and 

^— —  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New 

Paid  during  the  year:                             f»,  997,804  ^ork  by  way  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel,  with  a 

8tate-HoaM  Enlargement  kMm. $100,000  view  to  the  early  consolidation  of  such  roads 

Un?onpl?nd15!n:":: 1^000  under  one  management."    The  directors  are 

Taunton  Laoaticuoepitaiio!m. v.! !!!    98!ooo  authorized  to  consolidate  the  properties  and 

6M,ooo  franchises  under  their  charge  with  those  of 

Present  ftinded  debt $29,465,904  ^^®  ^^^^^  corporations.  Subject  to  the  ratifica- 

Ciateincatlonof  thedebt:  ^o^  o^  ^^^  Governor  and  Oounoil  and  of  the 

Railroad  loans $14,971,016  stockholders  of  the  private  oorporationa,  the 

OrfiiJJy  ii;ii.V.V.V.V::;:::::::;:    *i;6S:o06  wnsoHdated  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 

$a9,466,904  Boston,  Hoosao  Tunnel  ds  Westeni  Railroad 
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Comfuuij,  and  to  be  nnder  tlie  control  of  eleven  average  cost  of  fiill  support  is  found  to  be 

directora,  five  being  those  appointed  on  behalf  $8.05  per  week,  and  was  given  to  4,057  per- 

of  the  State,  five  chosen  by  the  stockholders  sons  in  1874,  being  209  more  than  in  187S ; 

of  the  consolidated  corporation,  and  the  elev-  17,768  persons  were  partially  supported  during 

enth  to  be  the  president  of  the  company,  ex  the  same  time,  being  an  excess  of  7,188  over 

^^eiOy  who  is  to  be  elected  by  the  ten  directors  the  corresponding  number  for  1878.    An  in- 

before  mentioned.  crease  of  5,000  in  the  number  of  "tramps"  is 

The  receipts  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  for  recorded.  In  the  three  reformatories,  an  av- 
the  year  amount  to  $84,682,482.  The  amount  erage  number  of  about  850  children  was  main- 
of  freight  handled  was  12,014,812  tons,  and  tained  last  year,  and  the  whole  number  of 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  42,480,494.  deaths  was  but  twelve,  or  one  in  seventy. 
The  number  of  aocidents  was  very  small,  and  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  about  the  con- 
bat  one  person  was  killed  and  seven  injured,  struotion  of  a  new  State-prison  and  a  prison 
eicept  as  the  result  of  their  own  careiess-  for  women,  which  was  authorized  in  1878,  ex- 
n«ffi  or  indiscretion.  The  experiment  favoring  cept  a  report  from  the  commissioners  in  &vor 
cheap  trains  for  laborers,  from  Boston  to  Lynn  of  the  project,  and  recommending  the  location 
on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  has  proved  very  sue-  of  the  new  prison  at  Concord,  and  the  sale  of 
cessfal.    These  trains  run  to  Boston  in  the  the  old  one. 

morning  and  out  at  night,  and  the  fare  is  placed  The  State  militia  now  consists  of  406  oflScers, 

&t  the  uniform  rate  of  five  cents  for  the  whole  and  6,042  enlisted  men.    The  expense  of  sup- 

or  any  part  of  the  distance.    The  receipts  were  porting  for  the  year  was  $181,565.98,  besides 

$19.28  per  trip,  and  the  cost  of  running  $14.14  $195,000  appropriated  for  new  uniforms. 

per  trip.    The  increase  in  receipts  over  the  The  Fish  Commissioners  have  caused  fish- 

preriouB  year,  which  was  the  first  of  the  enter-  ways  to  be  built  in  several  streams,  and  have 

prise,  was  42  per  oent.  made  much  progress  in  restocking  the  waters 

There  are  4^000  insane  persons  in  the  State,  of   the  State.     The  number  of  shad-spawn 

Those  cared  for  in  public  institutions  are  dis-  taken  at  North  Andover  last  year  was  6,249,- 

triboted  as  follows :  At  Worcester,  485 ;  at  000 ;  hatched  and  turned  in  above  Lowell, 

Taontoo,  608 ;  at  Northampton,  475 ;  at  Som-  1,950,000 ;  above  Lawrence  dam,  800,000 ;  sent 

crville,  160 ;  at  South  Boston,  206 ;  at  Tewkes-  to  Neponset,  R.  L,  550,000.    At  South  Hadley, 

bury,  819;  at  Ipswich,  61.    The  asylums  are  8,016  shad  were  taken,  and  44,656,000  spawn, 

all  crowded,  and  there  are  many  lunatics  in  The  average  from  each  shad  taken  at  South 

the  workhouses  and  private  institutions.    The  Hadley  was  22,691  spawn.    Of  those  taken  at 

nmnber  of  prisoners  in  the  penal  and  reforma-  South  Hadley,  2,800,000  were  put  in  the  Con- 

tory  mstitutions  of  the  State  is  4,000.    The  nectiout  at  Bellows  Falls  and  Smithes  Ferry, 

munber  of  paupers  maintained  by  the  Common-  and  places  between.    The  artificial  hatching 

wealth  is  2,700.    The  number  of  town  and  city  of  trout  has  been  very  successfully  carried  on. 

poor  fully  supported  is  6,100 ;  partly  supported,  Of  salmon-spawn,  280,000  have  been  received 

25,000.    There  are  nine  institutions  belonging  and  hatched  with  a  loss  of  less  than  eight  per 

to  and  sustained  wholly  by  the  State  for  the  cent.     Of  land-locked  salmon,  5,500  spawn 

cftre  of  paupers,  crimin^s,  and  insane  persons,  were  hatched  and  distributed ;  and  of  200,000 

These  are  under  the  charge  of  a  State  Board  Sacramento  salmon-spawn,  presented  to  the 

of  Charities,  and  are  as  follows :  For  paupers,  State,  only  7,000  were  hatched. 

the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewkesbury,  the  State  There  are  fifty-four  mutual  fire-insurance 

Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  and  the  State  Fri-  companies  in  the  State,  with  cash  assets  of  $4,- 

marj  School  at  Monson ;  for  the  insane,  tiie  908,508,  and  eleven  mutual  marine  and  fire 

hospitals  at  Worcester,  Taunton,  and  North-  insurance  companies,  with  a  guarantee  fund  of 

ampton;  for   criminals,  the  State-prison  at  $2,050,000,  and  gross  assets  amounting  to  $4, - 

Charlestown,  the  State  Reform  School  at  West-  868,277,   besides  twenty-one  joint-stock  in- 

boro\  and  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Lam-  surance  companies,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $4^- 

caster.    The  actual  cost  of  sustaining  these  867,000.    There  are  also  numerous  companies 

institations  for  the  year,  after  deducting  the  from  other  States  doing  business  in  this  State, 

earnings  ofthe  State-prison,  is  $464,000.  There  llie  grand  total  of  capital  represented  in  the 

waa  expended  directly  for  charitable  purposes  insurance  business  is  $65,844,270,  much  the 

^J  the  State,  outside  of  tiie  institutions,  $192,-  larger  portion  belonging  to  companies  out  of 

^ ;  for  State  and  to  loccd  or  private  institu-  the  State. 

tiona,  $470,000.     The  cities  and  towns  take  There  are  now  118  savings-banks  in  the 

eare  of  their  local  poor  in  various  ways.    Dur-  State,  of  which  five  were  organized  during  the 

iog  the  year,  217  almshouses  were  used  by  the  year.    One  was  closed  for  lack  of  business, 

towns  in  which  they  are  located,  while  the  The  total  number  of  depositors  was  702,099 ; 

remaining  128  towns  mostly  kept  their  poor  in  aggregate  amount  of  deposits,  $217,452,120; 

private  families,  though  twelve  of  them  made  average  to  each  account,  $809.7l. 

<)ccanonal  use  of  the  almshouses  of  other  towns.  There  are  sixty  railroad  corporations  doing 

"^e  reported  value  of  almshouse  property  ia  business  in  the  State,  with  2,418  miles  of  main 

12,632,886,  viz.:  land  and  buildings,  $2,080,-  line  and  branches,  657  miles  of  sidiug,  and  626 

<^02,  and  personal  property,  $541,784.     The  miles  of  double  track.    Three  companies  op- 
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erate  roads  bailt  on  the  narrow-gauge  plan.  Ohnrob  in  New  York,  and  the  organizer  of 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  railroads  of  the  American  Colonization  Societj.    The  sod, 

the  State  is  $56,888.62,  ezolusive  of  equipment^  after  a  yqtj  thorough  training  in  the  best 

which  has  cost  |7,701  per  mile.    The  entire  schools  of  New  York  City,  graduated  with  high 

system  of  the  State  is  represented  in  $165,-  honors  from  Columbia  CoUege  in  1826,  etodied 

624,186.72  of  securities,  of  which  $117,066,-  theology  with  his  father,  and  in  1828  wasor- 

798.07  is  stock,  and  $48,557,838.65  is  debt  dained  as  an  assistant  to  his  father.    Oo  the 

There  was  an  increase  of  debt  of  $11,000,000  death  of  his  father,  in  1882,  he  was  elected  his 

during  the  year.  'The  total  earnings  of  the  successor,  and  installed  January  14, 1833.  He 

yearwere$84,682,488.64,  a  falling  off  of  eight-  was  for  many  years  the  stated  clerk  of  the 

tenths  of  one  per  cent,  represented  by  a  de-  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  PresbjterUn 

crease  of  $1,155,900  in  receipts  from  freight,  Church,  and  a  professor  in  the  Theological 

and  an  increase  of  $527,881  h'om  passengers.  Seminary  of  that  Church  at  Philadelphia.  He 

The  total  net  increase  was  $10,703,801.70,  or  was  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Versions  of 

six  and  four-tenths  per  cent  on  the  permanent  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  was  for  numj 

investment.    Of  the  sixty  corporations,  twen-  years  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  among 

ty-nine  paid  dividends  ranging  from  one  to  ten  those  leaders  of  the  Beformod  Presbyterian 

per  cent,  averaging  nine  per  cent  on  the  stock  Church  who  were  unwiUing  to  unite  wi&  the 

of  the  dividend-paying  roads.  other  branches  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in  the 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as  constitated 

five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is  292,481,  of  whom  in  1858,  or  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Gen- 

210,248  attended  the  public  schools.    Accord-  oral  Assembly,  on  account  of  minor  doctrinal 

ing  to  a  report  of  the  deputy-constables  on  the  differences,  and  such  points  of  practice  as  ^6 

labor  of  children  in  factories,  there  are  60,000  singing  of  Bouse^s  version  of  the  Psalms  onlj 

children  in  the  State  growing  up  in  ignorance,  (as  they  believe  that,  in  religious  worship,  it 

and  receiving  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  was  wrong  to  use  any  hymns  which  were  not 

schools.  inspired  productions),  the  right  of  memher- 

MoFABLAND,  Bight  Bev.  Fbajtois  Pat-  ship  with  Freemasons  or  Odd- Fellows,  etc 
BIOS,  D.  D.,  a  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  He  was  prominent  in  procuring  the  infliction 
Diocese  of  Hartford,  born  in  Franklin,  Pa.,  of  the  discipline  ofthe  Church  upon  Mr.  George 
April  6,  1819 ;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Octo-  W.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  for  singing  hymns 
ber  12, 1874.  He  received  his  early  education  in  a  Union  meeting,  and  once  or  twice,  in  late 
at  a  private  academy  in  his  native  town  taught  years,  was  also  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  lit- 
by  Bev.  Father  Clark,  S.  J.,  and  passed  thence  igations  growing  out  of  questions  of  chnreh- 
to  Mt.  St  Mary's  Seminary,  at  Emmittsburg,  property  in  the  congregation  to  which  Mr. 
Md.,  where  he  finished  his  studies,  and  was  Stuart  belonged.  Dr.  McLeod  was  always  a 
sabsequently  nrofessor.  He  was  ordained  priest  man  of  large  influence  in  his  denomination, 
in  St.  ratrick^s  Cathedral,  New  York  City,  by  and  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him 
the  late  Archbishop  Hughes,  May  18, 1845,  apd  best  Though  a  vigorous  and  able  writer,  Dr. 
for  the  next  year  was  a  professor  in  St  John's  McLeod  had  published  but  little;  some  ad- 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  After  three  months'  dresses,  sermons,  and  devotional  essays  and 
service  as  assbtant  priest  at  St  Joseph's  Church,  discussions,  are  all  that  are  extant  from  his  pen. 
New  York,  he  was  appointed  in  the  begmning  MENNONITES.  The  Mennonite  Board  of 
of  1847  pastor  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Water-  Guardians  are  a  committee  who  were  ap- 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1851  was  transferred  to  St  pointed  at  the  beginning  of  1874,  with  tiie  con- 
John's  Church,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re-  sent  of  members  of  several  Mennonite  Confer- 
mained  till  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate  in  ences,  as  a  central  body  to  receive  funds  and 
1858.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hartford,  afford  help  to  Mennonites  in  Bussia  who  wbhed 
March  14,  1858,  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  were  not 
his  episcopal  residence  was  at  Providence  until  able  to  pay  their  passage.  The  purpose  of  Uie 
1872,  when  the  diocese  was  divided,  and  Bish-  board  was  to  pay  the  passage  of  as  many  emi- 
op  McFarland  came  to  Hartford.  His  labors  grants  as  circumstances  would  permit  from 
were  abundant  and  he  was  very  successful  in  Hamburg  to  the  United  States,  but  not  to  de- 
ministering  to  the  prosperity  of  his  diocese.  A  fray  their  expenses  from  their  homes  in  Bas- 
studious,  dignified,  yet  very  zealous  prelate,  his  sia  to  Hamburg.  Nevertheless,  it  stationed 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Catholic  Church,  an  agent  at  Hamburg,  who  obtained  from  the 
not  only  in  his  own  divcese,  but  throughout  European  railroads  advantages  in  the  reduction 
the  United  States.  of  fares  and  the  provision  of  more  convenient 

MoLEOD,  Bev.  Jomr  Niel,  D.  D.,  a  distin-  means  of  transportation,  by  which  the  progress 

guished  clergyman  and  theological  professor  in  of  the  emigrants  was  considerably  facilitated 

the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church,  born  in  from  the  time  they  crossed  the  Bussian  lines. 

New  York  City,  October  11,  1806;  died  there  It  made  contracts  with  one  of  the  lines  of 

April  27,  1874.    His  father,  a  native  of  the  steamers  to  bring  over  all  emigrants  at  reduced 

island  of  Mull,  but  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  rates,  and  stationed  an  agent  at  Castle  Garden, 

had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  prom-  in  New  York,  to  attend  to  their  wants  on 

inent  minister  of  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  reaching  this  country,  and  provide  for  their 
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comfortable  and  cheap  oonvejanoe  to  their  fa-  from  the  latter  in  1827,  with  first-class  hon- 
tore  homes.  It  became  recognized  as  an  an-  ors,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 
thorized  aid  committee  in  America  and  Ger-  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
many,  and  by  the  brotherhood  in  Eussia.  in  1882,  and,  having  a  strong  predilection  for 
The  Board  of  Guardians  reported  in  October,  politico-economical  stadies,  so  distingoished 
1874,  that  it  had  famished  passages  foraboat  himself  in  that  direction,  that  in  1887  he  was 
To  families  withoat  means,  at  an  expense  appointed  Drammond  Professor  of  Political 
of  about  $11,000,  and  that,  including  those  who  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
luul  paid  their  own  expenses,  about  200  fami-  held  that  position  for  eleven  years.  During 
]ie4  had  come  over  oncter  its  care.  Including  this  period  many  of  his  lectures  on  specitd 
those  families  who  had  come  under  other  topics  of  political  economy  were  published, 
agencies,  851  families  had  arrived  in  America  and  deservedly  rank  among  the  ablest  contri- 
io  1874.  Forty  families  had  come  in  1878 ;  butions  to  that  science.  Among  these  we  may 
addingtbese,  the  total  ex  tent  of  the  immigration  specify:  ''Five  Lectures  on  the  Piinciples  of 
80  far  had  been  nearly  900  families,  which  were  a  Legislative  Provision  for  the  Poor  in  Ire* 
distributed  principally  in  five  different  settle-  land ''  (1888) ;  ''  Lectures  on  Colonization  and 
meDts,as  follows:  In  Manitoba^  280  families ;  Oolonies"  (2  vols.,  8vo,  1841).  In  1848  he 
in  Dakota  Territory,  200  families ;  in  ^Onne-  was  appointed  permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
sota,  15  families ;  in  Nebraska,  80  families ;  in  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  some  years  later 
Kansas,  815  &milies.  Eighty  families  were  re-  permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
ported  as  distributed  among  the  churches  in  In  1859  he  was  created  a  Civil  Companion  of 
the  more  Eastern  States.  Those  families  were  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  His  work  on  *'  Colo- 
estimated,  after  examination  of  the  passenger-  nization  and  the  Colonies"  was  revised  and 
lists,  to  consist  on  the  average  of  about  ^ve  enlarged  in  1860,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the 
members  each.  Upon  this  basis,  the  actual  standard  authority  on  that  subject.  In  1865 
snmber  of  persons  in  the  dififerent  settlements  he  published  ^^ Historical  Studies." 
was  computed  to  be:  In  Manitoba,  1,150;  in  METALS.  Mechanical  Puddling,  —  "When 
Dakota,  1,000 ;  in  Minnesota,  75 ;  in  Nebraska,  machinery  was  first  introduced  as  a  substitute 
4^;  in 'Kansas,  1,575 ;  in  other  places,  800 :  for  hand-labor  in  the  paddling  process,  the  ex- 
total,  4,500.  A  report  from  another  source  pensive  transformations  it  made  necessary  in 
gave  to  the  board  the  number  of  families  set-  existing  establishments  proved  a  great  obstacle 
tied  in  Manitoba  to  be  271,  and  of  persons,  to  its  general  employment.  M.  Pemot,  a 
1,400.  Three  hundred  families  were  yet  ex-  French  engineer,  has  met  this  difficulty  by  ap- 
pected  to  arrive  before  the  end  of  the  year,  plying  machinery  to  the  old  style  of  furnace  in 
makingthe  total  immigration  for  1878  and  1874  away  that  requires  but  slight  and  compara- 
neariy  1,200  families.  The  board  were  in-  tively  inexpensive  changes,  and  with  greatly- 
formed  from  credible  sources  that  about  improved  results.  The  most  important  feature 
1,000  families  were  making  preparations  to.  of  his  invention  is  thus  described : 
emigrate  fh)m  Hossia  in  1875.  The  board  had  M.  Pemot  takes  the  oommon  olrcular  pnddliDff- 
received  requests  for  aid  more  than  it  could  ladle,  and  causes  it  to  turn  round  the  inclined  axle 

answer  without  increased  contributions,    Ap-  J£e "moUe^roSYn  th^^               ^Thl  l^^ill'^J'Te 

plications  had  heen  made  to  it  also  by  colonists  x,^^y  ^bove  the  metal  comes  in  contact  with  the 

lor  help  m  beginnmg  their  settlements.     This,  flame,  becomes  oxidized,  and,  passing  round  amid 

however,  was  not  within  the  purpose  for  which  the  iron,  produces  the  action  of  reflnin^ ;  while  the 

the  board  was  organized.     It  had  not  been  rotation,  either  hy  attraction  or  centrifugal  force, 

able,  therefore,  to  give  the  help  asked  for  out  fS]??Jh''«''«^*^th'?,^^^^^ 

_f  ;Z  ^ rjvxi-j       3*^       jx      1  A.  •  thin  layers,  and  tous  develops  enormoueiy  tne  sur- 

ot  Its  own  funds,  but  had  endeavored  to  obtain  f^oe  exposed  to  oxidation.    These  effects  combined 

means  through  special  contributions.     The  Aid  produce  far  more  perfect  puddlinff  than  can  be  ob- 

Committee  in  Canada  had  opened  a  subscrip-  tained  b^  hand-labor,  and,  especially,  more  regular, 

tion  to  obtain  $20,000  to  be  lent  to  the  Berg-  ,  ^Si^'l  principle  a  fiirnaoejas  been  set  to  work 

thftloli  rv^-zik   ;^    xr««u^T>«    ^«  ;«*^-««*    r^«  by  MM.  Petin  and  Gaudet.    The  bowl  is  mounted 

ttaJer  Church  in  Manitoba,  on  interest,  for  ^^  ^  ^^^y  oast-iron  carriage,  which  rotates  with  it, 

eight  years.    This  scheme  was  meeting  with  a  and  which  enables  it  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  furnace 

air  degree  of  success.    A  conference  of  all  the  when  repairs  are  required.    The  movement  is  given 

.ocal  and  branch  aid  committees  of  the  Church  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  pinion,  and  a  small 

was  recommended,  in  which  the  brethren  from  ^^rse  is  at  PT®^f  *  ^^P^f  Jff  i°^^^^ 

T>,,a«-  ^^_  •     A.\  •            J.        1.1JV        «  motor  is  now  oeing  planned  wbicn  will  naveacvl- 

Kussia  now  m  this  country  should  be  repre-  j^der  0.160  metres*^  in  diameter,  with  0.260  stroke, 

sented,  to  consider  the  plans  for  future  action,  and  a  speed  of  lOO  to  160  revolutions  per  minute, 

MERIVALE,  HsBHAzr,  C.  B.,  an  Englisli  pub-  the  puddler  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 

jicist,  professor,  and  Under-Secretary  of  State,    *"JJ\f.  j  ^  ^.  ^^  *v    4. t«  ^v^ 

bnm in Ro„f. ^  T>i«««  T^«„^«  v««i««^  ««iQn«.  The  head  and  door  of  the  furnace  remain  the 

Dora  m  Barton  Place,  Devon,  England,  m  1806 ;  ^        g^  ^h^t  ^^  ^^  ^nd  of  the  operation  the  bloom 

uiea  In  London,  February  8,  1874.  Ue^  was  ©an  be  divided  as  In  the  old  fiimaces.  Consequent- 
ox  a  family  distinguished  in  literature,  his  fa-  ly  the  same  hammers  and  all  the  acoessorles  remain 
thcr  being  known  as  a  legal  writer,  and  his  unchanged.                  ^ 

brother.  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  as  the  eminent  J^  '^^^*Jri!2t'  l?n^^.  KT^o^on^vnolrL^IS' 

istoria^    He  was  educated  it  Harrow   and  ?eTbUV/ ^"4' I'^o^fe 

^b  innity  College,  Oxford,  graduatmg  B.  A.  dinaiy  iron  made  from  oommon  pig,  are  obtained 
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at  each  operation.    The  watte  amounts  to  about  87  eitj  of  all  the  needlea,  and  oould  ilnd  no  different 

per  cent,  based  on  a  production  of  90  tons  of  fine  between  them. 

iron.    The  oonsumption  of  fuel  is  from  22  to  24  8.  It  having  been  stated  that  the  violent  sction  to 

owt.  (from  1,100  to  1,200  kilogrammes).    The  cost  of  which  a  rail  way- wheel  tire  ia  exposed  resembled  u 

production,  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  fur-  active  power  rather  than  mere  pressuie,  and,  Auther, 

nades,  shows  in  favor  of  the  new  system  the  economy  that  oaat-iron  was  auppoeed  to  be  more  sfleded  by 

of  at  least  82^.  (40  fhmcs)  per  ton.    The  puddling  oold  tiuui  wrought-lron  or  steeL  M.  Joule  nude  in 

process  of  M.  rernot  is  now  a  thoroughly  practiciu  experiment  of  a  different  kind.  Ke  procured  &  cum- 

one ;  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  it  is  a  real  mode  ber  of  cast-iron  nails,  li  inch  lon^,  and  about  i  inch 

of  manufacture  by  which  can  be  obtained  with  cer-  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  having  selected  tboee 

tainty  all  the  different  products  which  are  expected  of  which  the  weights  were  as  nearly  as  possible  the 

from  a  puddling-furnaoe.    The  advantages  of  the  same,  he  arranged  each  nail  in  aueh  a  wsy  thst  a 

new  system  of  lurnace  are  the  following:  Increase  cutUng-hammer,  weiffhinff  6^  lbs.,  fell  frooi  s  fixed 

inproduot,  as  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  height  on  the  middle  of  the  naU,  which  was  8ui» 

win  soon  double  the  production  aa  obtained  now  ported  at  each  end.   In  order  that  the  test  should  be 

with  a  Siemens-Martin  ihmace ;  decrease  of  nearly  as  sure  as  possible,  the  nails  were  taken  at  baard^ 

one-half  in  the  oonsumption  of  fuel ;  decrease  in  the  and  the  trials  with  the  oold  naila  altemsted  witi 

same  proportion  of  the  working  and  general  ex-  those  at  the  ordinary  temperature.    The  oaHs  were 

penses,  etc. ;  the  repairs  of  arches  and  other  parts  chilled  by  being  plunged  in  a  freezing  mixture,  aod 

of  the  furnace  are  very  easily  and  rapidly  made ;  were  struck  with  the  Immmer  within  five  seoonaA  of 

and,  finally,  this  process  can  be  applied  as  easily  being  taken  out.    Twelve  series  of  these  nails  wer« 

by  the  small  producer  as  by  the  large  one,  doing  experimented  on,  each   series  oomprising  sixteen 

away  altogther  with  those  gigantic  machines  which  nails,  those  which  were  not  broken  hwag  sdded  to 

oharaoterize  the  Bessemer  process.    A  small  firm  the  loUowing  lot.     The  results  were  as  ibUovi: 

may  have  its  one  furnace  limited  to  the  production  Tliree  series  were  tried  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 

of  its  wantis  and  a  large  company  may  put  up  several  ture,  being  +2*  22'  C,  the  cold  being  increased  from 

of  them.    Its  first  cost  is  ver>  small ;  it  requires  no  —12^  22'  to  —16*  67',  and  the  fall  of  the  enttiof-bit 

special  workmen  to  attend  to  it ;  it  keeps  itself  in  ftrom  twenty  to  thirty  inches,  and  only  one  or  tbe 

good  order ;   and,  although  no  precise  estimate  of  oold  nails  broken.    In  the  fourth  case,  the  tempert- 

the  oost  of  its  production  has  been  made,  it  must  be  tures  being  the  same,  but  the  fall  increased  to  thir- 

coinparatively  very  small.    The  operation  is  always  ty-five  inches,  two  cold  and  one  of  the  other  naila 

under  oontrol  and  easily  altered  in  one  way  or  other,  were  broken.   In  the  fifth  experiment^the  fall  bting 

according  to  circumstances,  which  is  in  itself  a  real  increased  to  89i  inches,  one  of  each  ei^ht  naila  vas 

advantage  over  the  Bessemer  process.    The  homo-  broken.    In  the  sixth,  the  oold  was  inoreaaed  to 

geneonsness  of  the  steel  is  insured  in  consequence  17*  78',  with  the  same  ordinary  temperature,  and  th« 

same  fall  of  the  cutter,  and  one  of  each  eignt  again 


iron-works.  when,  with  a  fall  of  fifty-nine  inches,  two  oold  acti 

one  other  nails  were  broken ;  and,  with  a  iel\  t>f 

EffeeU  of  Cold  on  Iron  and  Steel.  —  Iron  seventy-five  inches,  three  of  each.  Ten  of  tbe  8am« 

pabushes  an  aocoant  of  a  long  series  of  experi-  ^"^i^s  were  then  tried  at  the  same  temperatores,  viib 

ments  on  this  interesting  qaestion  lately  made  •X""  ^^  eighty-five  inches,  when  two  cold  and  one 

vJ\i^    T   TO  " /"•'"^"•"o  ^lAvoMVAi  *«i«Aj  ujo^v  ^^^j,  jj^j^  ^^^  broken.    The  six  remauun^  na'^» 

hy  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule,  with  results  which  appear  ^^re  then  tried,  three  at  the  temperature  of  +4* «', 

to  confirm  those   ohtamed   by  Spenoe   some  and  three  at  16*  11',  with  a  fall  of  ninet j-e'v^U 

years  ago.    The  most  striking  of  tnese  experi-  inches,  two  only  of  the  cold  nails  and  three  of  tbe 

ments  are  described  as  follows :  others  being  broken.    Finally,  an  experiment  ww 

tried  with  fresh  nidls,  twelve  of  which  had  been 

1.  A  mixture  of  snow  and  sea-salt  having  been  kept  for  four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  — W  \}\ 

placed  upon  a  table,  iron   and   steel  wires   were  the  ordinary  temperature  being  +6*,  and  the  ftif 

stretched  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  their  seventy  inches,  the  result  being  the  breakage  oi 

length  was  engaged  in  the  freezing  mixture,  while  soven  of  the  froaen  and  eight  of  the  o^er  aul>. 

the  rest  was  free  from  it ;  in  each  case  the  wires  ex-  Total  broken — twenty-two  of  the  frosen  nails  auu 

perimented  upon  broke  outside  the  cold  mixture,  the  nineteen  of  the  others, 

temperature  of  which  was  12*  C.  Taking  the  whole  of  tbe  above  experiments  ict") 

S.  Twelve  needles  of  good  quality,  about  8  inches  oonsideration,  H.  Joule  arrives  at  the  conclo-^ioQ 

long,  and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  were  fixed  firmly  by  that  frost  or  lowering  of  temperature  does  uo[  «'•• 

their  two  ends  at  two  inches  distance  from  eacn  dor  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  or  steel,  more  liable  tu 

other ;  a  wiro  was  then  fastened  by  one  of  its  ends  break,  and  that  the  aoddents  which  happen  on rv- 

to  the  middle  of  each  needle,  and  attached  at  the  ways  arise  fit>m  the  negliffenoe  of  the  companies  id 

other  end  to  a  machine  for  measuring  the  power  of  not  snbmitdng  their  wheels,  axles,  and  all  the  otKcr 

springs.    The  machine  was  then  set  in  action  until  p&rts  of  their  rolling-stock,  to  practical  and  anfficieot 

each  needle  broke.    Six  of  the  needles  taken  at  haz-  test  before  using  them  in  the  service  of  the  line. 

ard  were  tried  at  the  temperature  of  +18*  C,  and  ^._.        .     •k.     »           ,                        x. 

the  six  others  in  a  freezing  mUture,  which  reduced  Silteon  %n  Pi^-/iwi.— In  a  paper  on  the  m- 

their  temperature  to  —11*  11'  0. :  in  the  former  case,  dition  in  whioh  silicon  exists  in  pig-iroD,  Mr. 

five  of  the  needles  broke  with  forces  varying  from  0.  Handfield  Morton  holds  that  this  element  i? 

J;?ttu^  'b?^kS';frr'lll?e?^^^^^  -\^j^^''y  ^-^^^r^  '"'^'^'^^t^Ji^.t 

under  foroes  viSying  from  1.184  to  2.041  kUo-  claimed  by  many,  m  a  state  of  medianical  ad- 

flrammes,  while  the  sucth  bore  a  strain  1.701  without  mixture.    The  author  states  that  he  vas  m- 

breaking.    The  result  is  curious,  the  lowest  broak-  dnced  to  make  a  few  experiments  upon  this 

ing  point  being  identical  in  the  two  oases,  while  the  Bubject,  by  noticing  that  silica  was  obtained  ia 

hi ff best  occurred  when  cold  was  aonlied.    Comoar-    xi. .  i_?-^_i  i .  ^^ t .    • *^:«; 
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coDf  which  must  have  been  expected  as  the  difficult  to  remove  from  the  refhse  of  the  Meg- 

resalt  of  the  decomposition  of  the  pig-iron  gen  pyrites,  mnch  more  so  than  elsewhere. 

under  these  conditions.    This  fact  appeared  to  fie  concluded  that  the  composition  mnst  be 

dearly  point  oat  that  the  theory  of  silicon  quite  different ;  and,  submitting  the  substance 

being  intimately  mixed  with  pig-iron  was  un-  to  chemical  analysis,  he  found  in  it,  besides 

tenable^  at  least  as  regarded  this  particular  Bulphur,  iron,  selenium,  arsenic,  lead,  mercury, 

pig,  which  was  a  No.  1  Sessemer  iron,  contain-  and  thallium,  considerable  quantities  of  zinc 

\ng  4.612  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  was  there-  in  the  form  of  zinc-blende ;  various  specimens 

fore  not  at  all  imlikely  to  contain  silicon  in  contained  over  6  per  cent.  zinc.    The  presence 

admixture,  if  the  element  ever  occurred  in  pig-  of  tbis  metal  explains  the  difficulty  of  expelling 

iron  m  such  a  condition.    As  far  as  he  was  the  last  traces  of  sulphur.    By  lixiviation  the 

aware,  no  experiments  had  been  made  with  zinc  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  refuse  afterward  falls 

the  object  of  proving  that  silicon  existed  in  a  down  into  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  still 

state  of  combination  in  pig-iron,  although  he  contains  lumps  that  appear  to  have  been  little 

believed  it  was  the  generally  received  opinion  affected  by  the  previous  roasting.    These  lumps 

that  such  was  the  case.     He  had  therefore  hold  large  quantities  of  sulphur,  and  have, 

made  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  therefore,  to  be  removed,  wnich  is  done  by 

with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  con-  sifting,  when  the  powdery  portion  is  ready  for 

dnsion  was  correct.    After  detailing  the  van-  the  separation  of  the  iron  in  the  ordinary  way. 
008  experiments  to  nrove  his  theory,  he  went       Strength  of  Iran  increased  by  Strain. — In  the 

on  to  say  that  from  tnese  results  it  must  fairly  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  tensile 

be  concluded  that  the  dlicon  contained  in  pig-  strength  of  iron  made  by  Prof.  Thurston  during 

iron  did  not  exist  in  a  state  of  mechanical  the  past  year,  in  Washington,  it  was  observed 

mixtore,  but  existed  combined  with  a  portion  that  when  subjected  to  heavy  strain,  even  to 

of  the  iron  as  a  silicide  of  iron,  in  the  same  the  point  of  apparent  weakening,  and  then  al- 

luanner  that  carbon  existed  as  a  carbide  of  lowed  to  rest  for  a  time,  iron  not  only  regained 

iron,  only  differing  from  carbon  in  so  far  that  its   original   strength,    but   actually  became 

it  did  not  exist  in  a  graphitoidal  form  in  pig-  stronger  than  before  strain  was  applied.    At- 

iron.    If  the  pig-iron  used  had  contained  any  tention  was  called  to  this  fact  in  the  following 

nncombined  silicon  it  would  have  been  found  way :  A  piece  of  iron  was  being  subjected  to 

in  the  insoluble  residue  from  the  experiments  tensile  strain  by  means  of  an  eye  welded  to 

with  Kordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  hydro-  each  end  of  the  piece.     When  the  limit  of 

flnoric  acid,  as  it  was  insoluble  in  even  the  strength  was  apparently  reached,  and  a  sensi- 

lesser  acid,  after  being  strongly  heated ;  and  ble  contraction  of  the  circumference  indicated 

as  an  uncombined  silicon  must  have  been  heat-  that  the  piece  was  about  to  break,  the  weld 

ed  intensely  in  the  blast-furnace,  there  could  holding  one  of  the  eyes  gave  way,  and  caused 

be  little  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  pig-iron  did  not  a  postponement  of  the  test  until  the  next  day, 

amtein  any  uncombined  silicon.  In  conclusion,  the  eye  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  welded 

it  most  fairly  be  considered,  from  various  ex-  on  again.    On  renewing  the  test  the  iron,  in- 

periments  he  had  made,  that  silicon  was  not  stead  of  parting  at  the  weakened  spot,  as  was 

contained  in  pig-iron  in  a  state  of  mechanical  expected,  sustained  an   additional  strain  of 

mixture  (except,  perhaps,  under  peculiar  cir-  20,000  pounds,  and  then  parted  at  the  other 

cnmstances),  but  as  a  chemical  constituent.     -  end,  where  no  signs  of  weakness  had  before 

Extraction  of  Iron  from  Pyritee  B^ee, —  been  observed.    The  weakened  part  had  thus 

In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  iron  actually  gained  in  strength  dunng  its  period 

pjTites  a  large  amount  of  refuse,  containing  a  of  rest.    This  remarkable  result  was  confirmed 

high  percentage  of  iron,  has  hitherto  gone  to  by  subsequent  experiments.    And  it  was  also 

waste,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  shown  that  the  louger  the  rest  after  strain  the 

metal  from  the  sulphur  which  remains.    Some  greater  was  the  increase  of  strength, 
experiments,  with  a  view  to  the  extraction  of        Beetoration  of  Burned  Steel-^The  following 

the  iron  in  available  shape,  have  lately  been  simple  process  for  the  restoration  of  burned 

made  by  Dr.  Hofi&nenn,  who  claims  to  have  steel  is  described  in  Iron  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Davies, 

reached  a  successful  result.    His  experiments  Swansea,  Wales.    A  mixture  consisting  of  one 

vere  made  with  the  pyrites  from  the  Meggen  part  by  weight  of  the  residue  of  paraffine- 

mines  in  Germany,  the  source  of  supply  for  stills  with  four  parts  by  weight  of  resin-oil, 

nearly  all  the  German  manufactories  of  ^1-  is  the  preparation  employed.     The    burned 

phmio  acid.    The  residuum  of  sulphur,  always  steel  is  first  heated  red  hot  and  then  plunged 

in  oonsiderable  quantity,  renders  the  iron  nearly  into  this  fiuid,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 

useless  for  any  practical  purposes.    The  efforts  for  a  few  seconds ;  it  is  then  reheated  and 

of  chemists  have  been  directed  toward  remov-  cooled  in  the  ordinary  way.    Experience  in 

ing  the  sulphur  completely  from  the  refuse,  the  use  of  this  preparation  will  quickly  enable 

and  that  could  be  done  by  long-continued  heat-  persons  to  give  any  desired  temper  to  their 

ing,  along  with  abundant  introduction  of  air.  tools,  and  they  may  be  made  especially  hard  by 

I>r.  Hoffmann  has  repeated  tbese  experiments  heating  them  i^  hot,  dipping  into  the  liqtiid. 

under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  he  and  then  reheating  to  a  slightly  white  heat,  and 

has  always  found  that  the  sulphur  is  peculiarly  immediately  afterward  cooling  in  pure  water. 
VOL,  xrv. — 84    A 
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Preservatian  of  Ir&n. — Several  methods  for  and  wrought  iron,  whioh  bj  this  means  may, 

preventing  the  rost  or  corrosion  of  iron  snr-  through  their  low  price,  be  employed  for  maaf 

faces  have  been  published  during  the  year,  articles  now  made  of  copper  and  tin.    Iroa 

Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher,  of  San  Francisco,  offers  the  thus  treated  becomes  coated  with  a  silicate  of 

following  as  not  only  an  excellent  means  of  iron,  and  may  be  exposed  in  very  damp  placea, 

Sreventing  the*  wasting  away  of  iron  and  steel  and  even  immersed  in  water,  withont  un- 

y  corrosion,   oxidation,    and    other    similar  dergoing  any  oxidation.    It  is  suggested  that 

causes,  but  as  specially  adapted  to  the  preven-  this  process  may  be  employed  for  protectiog 

tion  of  incrustation  in  water  tuy^ea  and  steam-  ships*  armor-plating,  ana  other  iron  used  in 

boilers.    His  method  is  to  bring  in  direct  con-  ships. 

tact  with  any  iron  or  steel  surfaces  exposed  to  8p(mgy Ironcu aWater-Pur\fier, — ^DnrijQgthe 
the  action  of  any  natural  water,  or  aqueous,  pastyearProf.GustavBiBchofl^  of  Glasgow,  has 
saline,  or  other  solution,  some  metal  or  metal-  oeen  studying  the  properties  of  spongy  iron 
lie  alloy  that  is  more  easily  oxidized,  corroded,  with  a  view  to  its  employment  as  a  water-parl- 
or eroded,  than  either  iron  or  steel,  and  which  fler.  He  finds — 1.  That  spongy  iron  decom- 
also  forms  an  oxide  insoluble  in  water.  The  poses  water — even  distilled  water — which  has 
metals  which  may  bo  used  for  this  purpose,  been  previously  boiled;  2.  It  reduces  nitric  acid 
either  separately  or  in  combination,  are,  ac-  to  ammonia ;  8.  It  is  capable  of  decomposing 
cording  to  tHe  inventor,  aluminium,  antimony,  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  redaces  oon- 
cadmium,  lead,  magnesium,  mercury,  tin,  and  siderably  the  amount  of  organic  carbon  in  water 
zinc.  filtered  through  it;  4.  A  minute  but  abnost 
M.  Stanislas  L.  Delatot,  a  chemist  of  Paris,  constant  quantity  of  the  iron  is  dissolved  by 
originates  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  water  when  it 
of  iron  and  steel,  by  the  combination  of  nickel  passes  through  the  filter,  ferrous  carbonate 
or  cobalt,  separately,  or  as  a  mixture  of  the  being  formed.  This,  however,  is  soon  oxidized 
two,  in  definite  proportions,  with  iron  or  steel ;  and  precipitated ;  6.  The  purification  of  water 
the  effect  of  which  is  stated  to  be  that  the  iron  increases  slightly  for  some  five  or  six  honrs 
or  steel  is  thereby  rendered  inoxidizable,  i.  e.,  after  the  filtration  through  spongy  ^ron  haa 
proof  against  deterioration  by  rust  through  ex-  been  completed ;  6.  If  the  iron  is  prevented 
posure  to  moisture,  atmospheric  or  other  oxid-  from  dissolving  by  adding  to  the  water  before 
izing  influences.  Cast-iron,  so  treated,  is  ca-  filtration  a  minute  quantity  of  sodium  carbon- 
pable  of  conversion  into  wrought-iron  and  ate,  its  purifying  action  on  the  water  ia  con- 
steel,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  and  well-known  siderably  diminished;  7.  The  purifying  infla- 
processes,  producing  an  excellent  quality  of  ence  exerted  by  spongy  iron  on  water  contaln- 
metal.  ing  organic  matter  is  more  energetic  in  hot 
A  composition  for  coating  the  surfaces  of  weather  than  in  winter,  when  the  temperatnre 
metals,  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation,  has  been  of  the  water  is  frequently  below  the  point  at 
patented  in  Florence,  and  is  highly  recom-  which  fermentation  almost  entirely  ceases. 
mended.     This  is  composed  of  quartz,  of  a  The  author  says : 

suitable  "solvent,"  such  as  carbonate  of  pot-  These  facU  appear  to  conllrm  my  opinion,  cl- 
ash^ and  metallic  oxides,  such  as  oxide  of  lead  pressed  on  former  ocoasioos,  that  the  actios  of 
or  oxide  of  cobalt,  in  equal  proportions,  the  »Po°^  i^^o^  on  impure  water  is  twofold— namely, 

selection  of  the  oxide  being  made  according  to  ^,?J'?i  f!?,«H°lrl?f^S*''  The  chemical  actioD 
xu  ^1  «  u  •  A  xi  '*.*  J  must  be  found  in  its  deoompoaition  ot  water,  to 
the  color  to  be  given  to  the  composition ;  and  ^hich  is  probably  owmg,  in  put  at  lesst,  the  de- 
the  other  components  also  vary  according  to  composition  of  nitrites  and  nitrates,  and  the  direct 
the  metals  to  be  operated  upon  and  the  quality  combination  of  nascent  hydrogen  with  the  nitrogt^n, 
of  the  composition  or  varnish  required.  These  *?  ^^^"^  ammonia.  The  readiest  explanation  for  the 
ingredients  are  first  reduced  to  fine  powder,  decomposition  of  water  is  the  iiitimate  oontart  b*- 
"*'  .  jf  J  *c«u^.v^  i;w  uuc  ^vrvTu<?i,  j^^een  eleotro-positive  and  eleotro-Demtive  bodie*, 
water  is  added  so  as  to  form  a  mixture  of  the  guch  as  metallic  bon  and  carbon,  or  even  metallio 
consistenceof  paste,  of  which  a  layer  is  applied  iron  and  anv  ferric-oxide  whioh  has  escaped  re- 
wit  h  a  brush  on  the  surface  of  the  articles  duction ;  and  it  maj  be  well  supposed  that,  eon»e- 
(previously  cleaned  and  dried)  to  be  varnished  quent  to  the  galvanic  current  thus  produced,  the  ai- 
or  Drotected,  and  this  done  thev  ara  exno«*<»d  mospherio  oxyjren  dissolved  in  water  is  oionuw 
or  proiiectea,  ana,  inis  aone,  tney  are  exposea  ^^  ^aosed  to  act  as  a  powerfhl  oxidiiinff  agent  I 

to  the  open  air  to  dry.  The  articles  are  after-  am  driven  to  this  conclusion  from  the  rcsiSu  of  a 
ward  placed  in  cast-iron  or  fire-brick  muffles,  larg^e  number  of  analyses  made  before  and  after  Al- 
and heated,  in  kilns  of  suitable  construction,  tration  through  sponary  iron,  which,  notwithsUnd- 
to  800**  C.  The  heat  acting  on  the  mixt-  ^?»  *^®  ^*f '  of  the  reduction  of  nitrates  and  nitritea, 
ure  of  silica  and  metallic  oxiL  causes  their  tt%^^^lL"or^tJaSrs^^?«r  tlS£ 
combination,  at  the  same  time  fixing  them  crease  is  mostly  considerable— up  to  twic«  the 
firmly  on  the  surface  of  the  metals.  On  being  original  quantity->while  sometimes  there  is  also  a 
gently  cooled  and  taken  out,  the  metal  is  cov-  decrease. 

ered  with  a  polished  silicate  or  glass,  which  Prof.  Bischoff  further  states  that  water  im- 

is  said  to  resist  the  impact  of  hard  bodies  pregnated  with    lead  is  thoroughly  purified 

without  scaling  or  cracking.    This  composition  by  filtration  through  spongy  iron.    A  sample 

is  applicable  to  many  metals,  but  more  espe-  of  water  containing  0.176  grains  of  lead  to  the 

cially  and  with  the  greatest  advantages  t-o  oast  gallon  was  passed  tiirough  one  of  these  fiiten, 
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and  its  piiritj  afterward  tested.    In  the  fil-  rate  the  ore  into  yarions  degrees  of  coar^ness, 

t«red  water  no  trace  of  coloring  could  be  seen,  and  for  that  purpose  a  machine  known  as  Cox^s 

and   even    after  concentration   to  ^  of  its  Separator  was  proposed  to  be  employed.    In 

Tolnme,  the  presence  of  lead  oonid  not  be  de-  this  machine  a  column  of  water  ascending  in  a 

tected.     This  result  was  to  be  expected  from  conical  hopper  meets  with  descending  tin-stnUj 

the  well-known  fact  that  lead  salts  are  pre-  which  is  supplied  from  the  stamps.    The  flow 

cipitated  by  metallic  iron,  and  that  spongy  of  water  is  regulated  so  as  only  to  allow  the 

iron  is  a  mnch  more  energetic  precipitant  than  coarser  particles  to  fall,  the  lighter  ones  being 

iron  in  other  forms.    This  property,  too,  is  an  carried  by  the  water  into  a  second  machine  of 

important  and  welcome  addition  to  the  em-  the  same  kind  with  a  less  strong  flow  of  water, 

ployment  of  spongy  iron  for  purifying  water  An  additional  washing  action  is  produced  by 

Although  applicable  to  the  purification  of  supplying  the  water  through  a  perforated  case, 

water  on  an  extended  scale,  as  shown  by  the  and  the  upward  flow  of  the  water  is  regulated 

eiperiments  of  one  of  the  London  water  com-  by  means  of  a  hollow  cone  which  fits  into  tlie 

parties,  the  author  thinks  that  spongy  iron  will  bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  round  the  top  of 

be  found  most  effective  and  economi<^al  in  which  qUarter-inch  holes  are  drilled  in  a  hori- 

emall  filters  designed  for  domestic  use.    On  zontal  direction.    An  active  agitation  is  kept 

this  point,  which  is  one  of  great  practical  im-  up  by  the  water  passing  through  the  holes,  and 

portance,  he  says :  meeting  the  ascending  column  of  water  at  right 

I  would  prefer  to  see  it  used  in  small  domestic  iil-  angles, 

ters,  and  in  this  case,  if  suoh  a  filter  were  to  oontain  Mr.  Cox  then  described  Stephens^s  Pulver- 

•ne  eaUon  by  volume  ofapongy  iron  (or  10  Ibfl.  tola  izer,  in  which,  by  means  of  strips  of  wood 

]hs  V  weight),  a  yield  of  2,000  gallons  of  punlled  pj^^^^  ^  sl^^s  in  the  covering  pkte,  the  rotat- 

Tater  with  an  imdimmished  action  of  the  spongy  t          ..         ^  *u          *      .    /^   j  •  ^        ... 

in)n  would  mow.  approach  a  practical  result.    Sup-  ™«  ««**<>»  oi  ^'^^  "^^^^  18  turned  mto  a  Jiggmg 

po»inff  ten  gallons  oi  water  a  day  for  cooking  and  one,  thus  carrying  the  pulverized  ore  through 

driniun^,  such  »  domestic  filter  would,  as  far  as  the  the  covering  plate,  whence  it  is  conveyed  away 

action  of  the  spongy  iron  is  concerned,  purifv  as  en-  ^y  launders, 
tr^etically  after  200  dava  as  on  the  first  day;  so 

that,  doing  awajr  with  all  hypothesis,  it  would  cer-  Nickel  and  Cobalt  Ores, — ^The  following  notes 

tainly  not  require  a  renewal  under  less  tlian  six  on  the  nickel  and  cobalt  ores  of  foreign  coun- 

T^^""  ^^  eonstant  use,  and  at  a  cost  of  hardly  one  ^  j  published  in  Iron.  The  ores  of  nickel 
sbllini^.  Of  course,  in  such  domestic  filtera,  the  y  ^  i^t*v/*xo^«v*  i^^*  vfj.  **»%,  va^ow*  *"^'^*'* 
Sltation  can  be  made  much  slower  in  order  to  effect  ^^  cobalt  are  found  in  almost  all  p^  of  the 
a.  more  complete  purification  than  would  be  practi-  world  where  other  minerals  exist,  but  those 
<^h  for  water  companies.  I  should  think  that  one  which  yield  the  chief  supply  of  toese  metals 
fiUon  in  half  an  hour,  or  even  in  an  hour,  is  a  suf-  abroad,  are  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
fiaent  speed  for  domeatic  filters  Hungary.  The  mineral  from  which  nickel  is 
Improted  Tin-Drem,ng  Machinery. — In  a  derived  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  an  iron  py- 
paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  London  ^te,  which  is  in  most  cases  magnetic,  but  is 
tN)ciety  of  Engineers,  Mr.  S.  Oox  called  atten-  neariy  free  from  cobalt.  These  ores  are  exceed- 
tion  to  the  following  as  the  most  important  im-  jng]y  ^^^^^  never  containing  more  than  8  per 
ppovements  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  eent.  of  nickel.  In  some  cases  they  are  worked 
in  tin-dressing  machinery.  ShooVs  atmos-  ^h^^  yielding  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
I»heric  stamps  for  crushing  the  ore  were  first  j\^q  nickel-ores  are  found  abundantly  in  Hun- 
mentioned,  and  their  advantages  over  the  old  g^ry,  where  the  nickel  is  always  in  association 
system  pointed  out  Briefly  these  were  stated  ^jth  cobalt.  The  ore  generally  contains  15 
to  be :  1.  A  greater  length  of  stroke,  by  which  p^j.  ^ent.  of  the  former  metal,  and  5  per  cent. 
the  weight  of  the  heads  is  reduced  from  6  cwt.  ^f  t^^  latter.  This  is  a  very  valuable  mineral, 
to  ^  cwt;  2.  A  greater  speed,  the  relative  a^d  the  mines  have  been  worked  profitably  for 
velocities  being  respectively  160  and  60  blows  the  iggt  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  ore  is  com- 
per  minute;  8.  The  additional  momentum  pro-  posed  of  an  arsenical  mundic,  highly  impreg- 
dnced  by  the  compressed  air  and  the  power  thus  nated  with  the  more  valuable  metals,  and  in 
afforded  of  regulating  the  length  of  the  stroke,  this  respect  differs  from  the  Norwegian  and 
"Hie  Propeller  Knife  Buddie  recently  intro-  Swedish  ores,  insomuch  that  the  latter  contain 
duced  at  Restronguet  Steam  Tin- Works,  as  well  jjttle  or  no  arsenic,  and  appear  simply  as  sul- 
a-<%Collom's  Patent  Jigger,  were  then  described,  phides 

The  iMt  machine  oonsiste  of  hutches  with  fine  pruipitatim  <tf  Copper  v,itA  Tin-Sarap,- 

wire  Slews  placed  mH)n  the  top,  the  sieves  he-  p    j,   if  sterry^Hunt  has  patented  an'im- 

mg  covered  with  a  fayer  of  coarse  ore  and  the  ^  niethod  for  the  precipitation  of  metalHo 

rX^^tJS^^iSolir :SKK  \^^!^  -'"«-  ^y ^«  -p'o^--^  <>' 

in  which  a  piston  fits  loosely  and  works  with  a  ^ ' 

fthort  vertical  stroke.    At  each  stroke  the  water  This  invention  oonsistB  in  using  tin-plate  scrap  or 

13  forced  through  the  sieves,  and  partially  floats  waate  for  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solu- 

the  tin-stufF,  the  retum-stroke  aUowing  the  aonBobtaine<£  in  tEe  various  wet  processes  of  ^ 

heavier  particles  of  tin  to  subside,      .  l^^'JfnnS'c^pP"^^^^^^^^ 

The  author  stated  it  to  be  a  very  important  ^^^  time  protoonloride  of  copper  ^otherwise  called 

point  with  both  of  these  machines  to  first  sepa-  cuprlc  chloride)  and  sulphate  of  soda,  or  some  other 
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base.    Buoh  solatlons  are  obtained  from  auphuretted  upper  to  the  lower  yessel  through  tabes  fitted 

coppef-orea,  which  hare  been  calcined  with  common  ^jjj^  friction-valves  moved  by  means  of  a  lever : 

±1liVhj;°.'r?'r<S:;u?4''1r^i.L^^^^^^  ^i^  P'^er  to  present  the  lead  from  pen«- 

chloridea  of  iron  or  other  chlorides,  as,  for  example,  trating  mto  the  steamway-pipe  a  valve-cock  is 

in  the  Hunt  and  Douglas  patent  process.    In  case,  adopted. 

however,  the  solutions  of  coij)per  to  be  precipitated  The  lead,  having  been  melted  in  the  upper 

contain  no  chlorides,  a  portion  of  common  salt  ia  i^qHq^  [q  skimmed  and  run  off  into  the  lower 

^&  of'sSnhSi:  of'ro<^T"thrr  ^^^l\.l.  one,  and  at  that  moment  a  small  jet  of  stesm  is 

phate  is  added.    In  either  case,  these  salts  may  let  m  to  effect  the  mixture  of  the  crystals  ot 

equal  the  amount  of  copper  present.  Such  solutions,  the  previous  operation  with  the  lead  in  fusion. 

containing  both  chlorides  and  sulphates,  especially  j^  small  stream  of  water,  tiirown  upon  the 

if  heated,  as  U  usual  in  copper  precipitation,  very  ^^f^^  ^f  the  lead  at  the  commencement  of 

quickly  dissolve  the  tin  from  tmned  iron  when  this  ^«"^«»*^  wvu^  xvwui  a,u  tu*^  w«**««**y%.«*     • 

IS  Immersed  therein,  and  at  once  let  it  faU  agam  as  the  operation,  faoihtates  the  formation  of  tUe 

an  insoluble  hydrated  oxide  of  tin,  which  may  be  crystals.    The  steam  is  introduced  fr-om  a  boiler 

readily  drawn  off  whUe  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  close  at  hand,  under  the  pressure  of  three  at- 

coUected  by  subsidence  in  proper  tanks,  to  be  sub-  mospheres,  through  a  Uteral  tube  near  the 

;S5n.'terg  r/^yt^tloa'd  iSatr?^:  bo/om  of  the  lower  boiler  and  U  distnbntad 
tating  by  metallic  sine,  by  reduction  in  the  dry  way,  unitormly  by  means  of  a  horizontal  disk  of 
or  by  conversion  into  stannate  of  soda.  The  scrap-  cast-iron  placed  over  the  nozzle  of  the  steam- 
iron  thus  freed  from  tin  is  then  employed  in  the  or-  pip©  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
dinarvway  to  precipitate  the  dissolved  copper,  as  ^^^^^^^  jj^^  ^oUer  is  fitted  with  a  cover  in 
metaluo  or  cement  copper,  from  the  solutions  de-  _.  ,•  v  /L.  — .^.  ^a  «u^.^»4.^1w  r.r.^*^ 
scribed.  The  copper  soWon,  holding  the  suspend-  segments,  which  are  opened  alternately  every 
ed  oxide  of  tin,  may  be  drawn  off  at  once  from  the  nve  or  six  minutes,  when  a  workman  detaches 
iron  to  the  settling-tank,  and  a  fresh  solution  added ;  such  lead  as  has  been  flung  by  the  action  of  the 
or  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  may  be  carried  on  escaping  steam  against  the  upper  sides  of  the 
Sa&^?aro?Un^^^^^^^  ^Ji-"-  and  adhered  there.  Ben^th  the  lower 
from  the  metallic  copper  by  taking  advantage  of  the  Dodef  are  two  small  snpplementaiy  furnaces, 
greater  lightness  and  the  more  finely-divided  state  which  bnng  up  the  discharge-tubes  to  the 
of  the  former.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  remove  the  proper  temperature,  and  are  lighted  just  pre- 
tin  from  the  iron  plate  without  causing  an  immedi-  yious  to  the  drawing  off.     The  steam  causes  s 

S^aJg^r^^rii^  rJSJSu^n'T^^fioS^J,  'o?  violent  and  continued  boiUng  of  tte  whok 

Other  peisalt  of  Iron,  with  the  copper  solution.  mass  of  metal  m  fusion  most  tavoraole  to  tlje 

separation  of  the  silver  from  the  lead  and  the 

New  Method  qf  welding  Copper, — ^Improve-  purification  of  the  latter.    The  above  action  is 

ments  in  the  operation  of  welding  copper  have  chiefly  mechanical,  but  a  sensible  chemical 

been  introduced  by  a  Baltimore  firm  ^Messrs.  effect  is  also  perceived,  for  the  lead  xmdergoes 

Rehbein,    Roberts    &  Brocchus).      Toe  two  a  refining  action  independent  of  that  which 

pieces  of  copper  to  be  united  having  previ-  results  from  its  fusion  at  a  dull-red  heat  pre- 

ously  been  prepared,  so  that  the  surfaces  form  vious  to  crystallization,  so  much  so  that  all  pre- 

a  lap  or  other  suitable  jomt,  prepared  borax  vious  refining  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of 

(biborate  of  soda)  is  applied  on  and  between  moderately  hard  lead,  though  not  when  tlie 

the  surfaces  of  the  joint,  which  are  heated  and  metal  is  very  hard. 

hammered.  The  borax  is  prepared  by  being  If  the  chemical  aclion  of  the  steam  were  nil 
heated  until  all  the  water  of  crystallization  has  the  purity  of  the  lead  produced  without  pre- 
evaporated,  when  the  residuum  is  pulverized  vious  refining  could  only  be  attributed  to  the 
for  use.  After  being  hammered  while  hot,  the  series  of  partial  refinings  to  which  the  lead  is 
joint  is  further  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  submitted  by  ^e  fact  of  a  great  number  of  re- 
sprinkled  over  with  a  chloride,  magnesic,  sodio  meltings  at  a  dull-red  heat;  but  a  fiict  which 
(common  salt),  or  other  equivalent  compound,  tends  to  show  that  the  steam  exercises  a  cbemi* 
suitable  for  the  exclusion  of  the  oxygen,  and  oal  action  is,  that  the  oxides  which  are  produced 
then  finally  welded,  or  during  the  welding  are  first  yellowish  and  earthy,  but,  as  the  op- 
operation  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  may  be  eration  proceeds,  become  black  and  he&vilj 
directed  upon  the  heated  copper  joint.  charged  with  copper,  a  circumstance  which  is 

Purification  of  Lead  by  Steam, — This  pro-  not  produced  in  the  boilers  of  the  ordinsiy 
cess,  as  described  in  Iron^  serves  as  a  substi-  system  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  stirring, 
stute  for  stirring  the  molten  lead  either  by  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  while  the 
hand  or  by  steam-machinery.  The  apparatus  steam  is  still  in  action,  in  the  liquid  portion  in 
employed  in  the  steam  system  consists  of  an  which  are  concentrate  the  silver,  oopper,  anti- 
upper  and  lower  boiler,  each  with  its  own  fur-  mony,  and  arsenic,  the  lead  is  found  to  have 
nace :  the  former,  for  the  melting  of  the  lead  been  deprived  of  tiie  copper  which  it  contained, 
and  separating  the  silver,  will  contain  about  The  anthnony  is  gradually  eliminated  by  the  oxi- 
nine  or  ten  tons;  and  the  lower,  which  is  for  dation  caused  by  the  air  during  the  remeltiogs; 
the  crystallization,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  tons,  soft  lead  gives  even  more  oxide  than  hard  lead 
A  stage,  erected  around  the  lower  boiler,  al-  containing  more  antimony,  which  proves  that 
lows  the  workmen  to  watch  the  operation  and  the  latter  oxidizes  first  and  preserves  the  lead 
remove  the  oxides.    The  metal  is  run  from  the  '  from  oxidation. 
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The  lead  prodaced  by  tho  steam  metbod  is  denamg-chainbers.  The  blast  or  draught  which 
perfectly  soft,  and,  besides  a  sappression  of  a  draws  off  the  mercnrial  fames  into  and  through 
special  operation  of  refining,  the  employment  the  condensers  from  the  fomaoe  where  the  ore 
of  steam  offers  many  advantages,  as  the  saving  is  roasted  also  carries  with  it  a  mechanical 
of  the  cost  of  previous  purification,  reduction  mixture  of  fine  dirt,  particles  of  unconsumed 
of  oxidation  of  the  lead,  and  consequently  of  carbon,  some  ash,  some  undecomposed  cinna- 
waste.  The  economy  of  time  and  labor  is  due  bar,  and  various  other  inopurities  and  minute 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  operation,  the  smaller  particles  of  the  metaL  This  combination  of 
Dumber  of  hands  required,  while  better  work-  matter  is  deposited  in  the  condensers  in  a  con- 
men  are  necessary  in  the  old  system  than  in  dition  resembling  lamp-blade  or  paste,  it  hav- 
the  present,  and  fdso  more  space.  ing  become  moistened  by  the  steam  introduced 

When  the  lead  to  be  dealt  with  contains  not  from  the  fuel  and  ore,  and,  as  a  consequence, 

more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  antimony,  it  it  becomes  intermixed  wim  the  quicksilver, 

may  be  operated  upon  by  the  new  system  The  quicksilver,  thus  contaminated,  is  placed 

directly,  and  the  purification  becomes  reduced  in  an  iron  tant,  to  which  water  heated  to 

to  that  of  the  rich  dross,  and  the  expense  to  the  required  degree  is  added,  and  the  sub- 

aboat  one-fifth  of  that  by  the  ordinary  mode,  stance  intimately  mixed.    Wood-ashes  or  other 

In  the  case  of  lead  which  contains  a  larger  suitable  alkalies  are  added  for  the  purpose  of 

amount  of  antimony,  previous  purification  is  still  farther  cleaning  the  quicksilver,  which 

necessary,  but  this  operation  need  not  be  car-  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  vessel.    When 

ried  80  fkr  as  in  the  ordinary  process ;  it  may  the  soot  and  ashes  are  put  into  the  tank,  the 

be  arrested  when  only  half  per  cent,  of  anti-  hot  water  is  shut  off.     A  man  mixes  the 

mony  remains  in  the  lead.    The  arsenic  having  soot,  ashes,  and  hot  water  thoroughly  with  a 

the  greatest  tendency  to  take  the  place  of  the  shovel,  and  thus  separates  the  soot  from  the 

silver,  it  has  been  proposed  to  effect  the  purifi-  metal,  allowing  the  quicksilver  to  pass  off  clear 

cation  by  means  of  soda.  and  pure. 

Aaay  qfLead. — Mr.  F.  Maxwell  Lyte  pub-  Origin  of  Gold-Nuggeta, — ^It  having  been  al- 

lisbes  the  following  in  the  Chemieal  News  as  a  leged,  on  the  basis  of  experiment,  that  grains 

convenient  method  for  the  assay  of  lead-ores,  of  gold  may  be  made  to  grow  to  the  size  of 

particularly  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  lead  **  pieces  ^'  in  solutions  of  auric  chloride  by  the 

to  be  estimated  is  mixed  as  sulphate  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter, 

matrix  insoluble  in  acid:  **  I  ^solve  the  sul-  the  deposition  being  similar  to  that  which 

phate  or  chloride,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  ace-  takes  place  in  operations  of  electro-plating, 

tate  of  ammonium,  make  the  solution  as  neu-  and  that  in  this  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 

tral  as  possible,  and  estimate  the  lead  by  a  formation  of  gold-nuggets  in  Nature,    Prof. 

standard  solution  of  bicliromate  (a  half  decl-  8key,  analyst  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 

normal  solution  answers  well)  with  a  nitrate-  Zealand,  took  up  the  subject,  and  in  a  series  of 

of'silver  indicator.^'     This  process,  according  careful  experiments  has  failed  to  find  any  con* 

to  the  author,  shortens  labor,  enables  the  in-  firmation  for  the  statement.    His  experiments 

solable  matrix  to  be  weighed  direct  after  dry-  were  briefly  as  follows : 

mg  Mid  pves  accurate  results.  1,  0.1816  gramme  of  gold,  hammered  thin  and 

Siutc/cHlver, — 1  he  aetent^  ana  Mmtng  I^reu  bent  to  a  curved  disk  of  auoh  a  size  as  to  expose  about 

describes  an  improved  apparatus  for  the  con-  half  a  square  inch  of  superficies,  was  placed  in  a 

densation  of  quicksilver-fumes,  the  invention  gl*««  vessel  containing  two  ounces  of  a  solution  of 

of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Randol  and  Ferdinand  Feidler,  ««fi°  «hloride  of  a  stren jrth  equal  to  half  a  mm  of 

of  California.      Having  discovered  that  th^  g^L^anT^lod^e^er^S V^^^^^^^  T^^^ 

condensation  of  mercurial  fumes  is  very  much  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  close  proximity  to  the 

facilitated  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  disk  of  gold. 

with  the  inside  of  a  riass  plate  the  outside  of  The  vessel  was  then  closed,  put  in  n  darkened 

which  is  exposed  to  the  external  air,  they  P^2«'  ^^  suffered  to  ijmam  at  rest  untU  allUie 

Tnot«  iv    ^fV^'°^  y^  ^""^  ^ATOiiAfM   oil,   vLi^^J  ffold  present  in  solution  had  been  reduced,  a  process 

mate  the  sides  of  their  condensmg-chambers  occupying  in  this  case  a  period  of  time  equal  to  rather 

i*fgeiy  of  glass.     Otherwise  the  surfaces  with  more  than  two  months. 

which  the  fumes  come  in  contact  are  of  wood,  The  sold  disk  was  then  carefViIly  examined  and 

this  being  much  more    durable   than  metal  weighed.    It  had  a  amaU  quantity  of  very  finely 

under  the  action  of  the  fhmes,  and  leaving  the  f^^"^^.'^!r'^t^!^.  ^^'  ^^  '^^^^ 

quicksilver  m  a  cleaner  state.     The  use  of  ^ith  the  whole  of  this  loose  cold  attached,  the 

water  for  cooling  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  as  disk  onlv  increased  in  weight  0.<K)06  of  a  gramme. 

the  glass  perfonns  that  service  in  a  more  satis-  or  i}«  of  its  weight  (a  rate  of  inoreaae  that  would 

factory  manner.    The  above  are  the  distin-  JHXv^'lSJ^l^il^jiT  J^I'.w 

gnishiug  features  of  the  invention,  which  for  ^^  ^t2>;^^SSr»Tog  ^^^en^L^'sottil^^^  h^af  df- 

cfieapness,  durability,  and  eflSciency  of  work-  posited  upon  the  disk,  the  remamder  having  deposited 

^^^1  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  appli-  away  from  it,  and  this  was  seen  to  have  indiscrimi- 

&&CCS  in  common  use  nately  attached  itself  to  every  surface  whioh  bad 

Thft  dftma  {/xnti^oi  pf/ia/i«^KAci  o  nAt»  v^f/vAiiaa  #Xf.  coutact  wlth  the  ftUTiferous  solution,  whether  the 

DTirlfv?!!     i^^  describes  a  new  process  for  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,,^  ^^„^1^  ^^  ^^  attachments. 

P^nfymg  qmcksilver  ftom  the  extraneous  mat-  or  even  the  surface  of  the  Uquid  having  contact  onlj 

lers  with  which  it  becomes  associated  in  the  con-  with  the  atmosphere. 
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In  referenoe  to  tbe  minute  quantity  deposited  Hambarg-on-tbe-Heigbts,  Germanf ,  designed 

upon  the  gold  disk,  it  was  found  by  numerical  fop  ^be  redaction  of  friction  in  the  working 

calculation  that  the  proportion  was  certamly  not  ^  ^  macbinery,  is  higbly  spoken  of.     The 

more,  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  disk,  than  that  l'*'  •*  "\         ^xu /J:ii.  «/?♦  «l«*ri«  ^^f  <»w;n»  ;«♦  n 

whiot  the  remainder  of  the  gold  bore  to  the  extent  proportions  of  tbe  different  metals  entering  mto 

of  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  had  affixed  itself.  its  composition  are :  copper,  varying  from  70  to 

8.  The  same  experiment  repeated,  but  vessel  and  78  per  cent. ;  lead,  from  15  to  20  per  cent. ;  tin, 

contents  not  darkened.    Same  results  as  before.  from  9  to  11  per  cent. ;  and  zinc,  in  very  small 

8.  Gold  solution  reduced  to  half  its  strength,  and  T^-f,nft-tirtnfl  fmm  1  dnwn  to  00  5  or  JLuer  cent 

time  of  total  deposition  extended  to  four  months.  P^^P^"^^°?»  !l?™  }  t^K^?^^^^^^ 

Diffused  sunlight  admitted.  A  new  form  of  pbospbor-bronze,  mtended 

4.  Soluble  organic  matter  used  in  place  of  wood :  &r  tbe  same  purpose  as  the  above,  has  been 

sunlight  excluded.    Time  of  total  deposition  of  gold  introduced  by  Dr.  Eunzel,  one  of  the  original 

two  months.                        ^  discoverers  of  that  now  celebrated  alloy.    The 

No  discernible  difference  m  results  uponpomt  m  „„v,.  .  ^,i  ^o.oi»..«.^fioTi  {q  mvon  in  /••/»»  • 

question  to  those  obtained  in  experiment  No.  1.  subjomed  description  is  given  m  Iron . 

So  far,  therefore,  as  is  shown  by  these  results^  gold  When  phosphor-bronze  is  combined  with  a  cer- 
reduced  from  solution  of  its  chloride  by  aid  of  such  tain  fixed  proportion  of  lead,  the  phosphorized  triple 
kinds  of  organic  matter  as  cork  or  wood  does  not  in  alloy,  when  cast  into  a  bar  or  nearing^  segregates 
the  manner  of  its  deposition  exhibit  such  a  notable  into  two  distinct  alloys,  one  of  which  is  bard  snd 
selectiye  ^ower  for  metallic  gold  as  the  description  tough  phosphor-bronze,  containing  but  little  lead, 
of  Mr.  Damtree's  results  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  the  other  a  much  softer  alloy,  consisting  chicd^ 
It  does  not,  indeed,  show  any  such  selective  process  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tin  and  traces  ot' 
at  all,  that  is,  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  be  attrlb-  copper.  The  latter  alloy  is  almost  white,  and,  when 
uted  to  the  action  <n  surfaces  generally  regardless  of  the  casting  is  fractured,  it  will  bo  found  nearly  equal- 
their  nature ;  and,  in  sunport  of  this,  I  believe  I  am  w  diffused  through  it ;  the  phosphor-bronze  all:  y 
correct  In  stating  that  tiie  whole  sum  of  our  expe-  forming,  as  it  were,  a  species  of  metallic  sponge,  ail 
riences  (omitting  those  of  Mr.  Daintree)  is  directly  of  whose  cavities  are  occupied  by  the  soft  metalall^r 
against  this  theory,  as  to  the  rapid  and  marked  segregated  from  it.  This  pbenomenonof  the  se;^r&- 
deposition  of  gold  on  gold  in  the  manner  stated ;  in-  gation  into  two  or  more  alloys  of  combinations  of  cop- 
deed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  only  produce  by  per  with  tin  and  zinc  has  long  been  known,  and  from 
these  means  fine  incoherent  |K>wder — ^minute  crys-  the  fact  that  such  separation  is  generallv  massive, 
tals  or  films  of  exceeding  thinness — ^nothing  nug-  and  not  equable  throughout  the  mass,  it  has  been  a 
gety.  We  get  a  certain  size  of  jrrain  or  crystal,  or  a  aouroe  of  great  annoyance  to  the  founder.  Dr.  Kun- 
oertain  thickness  of  film,  which  our  efforts  have  zel,  however,  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  causin;: 
hitherto  fkiled  to  enlarge.  the  segregation  to  take  place  in  uniform  distribution 

/Qf/i/y?   jl^Mia A   PftmmitfAA   AnnninfAd   hv  throughout  the  casting,  and  has  taken  advantage  of 

*u  ^^*» .  :^f  ^'---f^^  comm»«f   ?T^      !    Z^^  the  properties  of  the  product  which  he  obtains  in 

the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  ^^i,  manner,  to  construct  therefrom  bearings  of  rail- 

of  Science,  to  investigate  tbe  subject  of  gold  wav  and  other  machinery. 

assays,  report  some  interesting  facts  concern-  A  new  white  metal  has  just  been  invented  br 

ing  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  M.  Dektot,  with  the  object  of  replacing  those  a 

^^^•L.»«A«*:<>1    '^JL^m.iMfM       TU^    /./%m»«U4-/^    :«»af  s  present  m  use  at  a  much  less  cost.   The  composition 

commercial  process.  ^  The   committee  msti-  J^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^u^^^ .  p^„  ^^  oopperfeighty 

tuted  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  jpurpose  parts;  oxide  of  manganese,  two  parts;  zmc,  eighteen 

of  discovering  to  what  extent  tbe  weigbt  of  parts ;  phosphate  of  chalk,  one  part.    The  rolling  i^ 

pieces  of  pure  gold  and  of  alloys  of  known  com-  effected  thus :  To  the  melted  copper  is  added  the 

position  would  be  affected  by  submitting  them  SJJde  of  man<?anese  in  very  small  quanUties  at  a  time. 

r*  ♦!»-.  ^m^^^«  ^f  «<.<,»<»;«»    ««^  «r.«fl«J?«^«*i».  When  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  dissolved  m  th*« 

to  tbe  process  of  assaymg,  and  consequently  ^^^  phosphate  of  chalk  is  added  similarlj 

bow  far  the  results  of  assay  operations  were  in  small  quantities.    After  this  reduction  baa  laste- 1 

trustworthy.     These  results  showed  that  the  about  huf  an  hour,  the  scoria  which  floats  on  the 

maximum  error  was  only  0.001  per  cent,  of  metallic  bath  must  be  skimmed  off  and  then  tbe 

tbe             "  -.--...   -^.-..           .«-...  u....             :_^*i.. 
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tion  of  metal  under  examination  to  tbe  1^^^^  In  order  to  accelerate  the  t^slon  of  the  oxide  of  mac- 
part,  a  fact  wbicb  would  doubtless  appear  re-  g.anese,  a  flux  may  be  used  of  the  following  composi- 

markable  to  all  wbo  were  accustomed  to  tbe  tJ*'":  ^^^  R"^  otfluonde  of  calcium,  half  part  of 

^^            *v  »u  w  «w  « c*  c  avvuobvuAcu  uv  vww  borate  of  soda,  and  one  part  of  charcoal, 

ordmary  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  ^ 

committee  were  not  unmindful  that,  although  A  metallic  alloy,  claimed  to  approacb  more 

it  was  possible  to  attain  this  bigb  degree  of  closely  tbe  appearance  and  properties  of  silver 

accuracy,  it  was  nevertheless  well  known  that  than  any  beretofore  produced,  is  also  described 

a  comparison  of  tbe  assay  reports  of  different  in  Iron : 

analyses   as  to^  the  composition  of  tbe  same  xhe  new  alloy  is  a  compound  of  copper,  nickel, 

might  often  disclose  discrepancies  of  ^  q  j  q  ^  tin,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  iron.    The  following  propor- 

parts.     Portions  of  metal  from  nineteen  gold  tions  are  said  to  produce  a  very  white  metal^  per- 

ingots  were  assayed  by  the  assistant  assayer,  ^/ST^'^lJ^Jl^^.^rtr-  ^o^'BP*^'!^'^  Jiff**-'  ''''.i' 

o«^  «r«-^  *^^^r^  fl^«*  f/^  i^^  *^fii.«»  «<.o««.A*a   /««il  16.00;  oobalt,  1.75;  tin,  2.50;  iron,  1.76;  amo,  7.00. 

and  were  then  sent  to  five  other  assayers,  each  ^  g„Jaji    ^^^^^  Jf  aliminiU,  sky  abiut  1.5  per 

of  whom  furnished  an  mdependent  report.  The  cent.,  may  be  added.    The  manufacture  i^,  as  might 

discrepancies  in  their  reports  varied  from  y^Jinr  ^  expected,  from  the  alleged  fact  of  the  alloy  po?- 

parts  to  one  part  of  fine  gold  in  1,000  of  the  f^l^J^^  specific  gravity  of  silver,  rather  peculiar, 

allor  or  «n  average  deviation  of  t^ht  part«  ;j^2,rr?o;,Ver-/«SS  x"4«.  '^T- 

Allavs.—An  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  tion  ofsix  parts  to  ton  of  copper.    The  nickel  alloy, 

zinc,  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Jacoby,  of  the  iron,  the  rest  of  the  copper,  the  cobalt  in  the 
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form  of  black  oxide,  and  charcoal,  are  then  placed  etching  iron  with  acids.    After  manr  ezperi- 

together  in  a  plumbago  crucible,  which  is  covered  ments  with  the  different  acids  and  some  other 

??£^o"{hVwh^'i;  S^ld?t^  he'^ila^Sted'tS^  etchingsolutionft,  Prof  Kick  found  that  a  mixt- 

subside  gradnallr,  and  the  alloy  of  zino  and  copper  ^^ ^  0^  equal  parts  of  hydrochlonc  acid  and 

h  added  when  the  temperature  ia  just  sufficient  to  water  with  a  drop  of  chloride  of  antimony  to 

melt  it.    Thia  done,  the  crucible  i»  taken  from  the  every  quart  of  the  mixture  was  the  best  etch- 

?i'„'U^ix\'\HyiS°w^^^^  ing  solution.    Some  kinds  of  iron  showed  what 

tin  la  next  added,  first  beinff  wrapped  m  paper  and    j^^^n^j^-. ^^j .,««*-. a     ^  -j-      i.       a* 

th€n  dropped  into  the  crocfble.    the  alloy  Is  again  !?  ^^^l^^  a  passive  state,  acids  not  acting  upon 

stirred,  and  flnaUr  poured  into  the  mould ;  it  is  Uien  ^t  until  this  condition  has  been  destroyed  by 

n:ady  to  be  rollea  and  wrought  just  like  silver.    A  heating,  and  then  the  surfaces  seenfed  quick 

peat  portion  of  the  ainc  is  volatilized  in  the  act  of  to  rust ;  but  the  action  of  the  chloride  in  the 

m?i,^Xor7am"J:iS«Tto\*^ndSi^  eolutioa  appears  to  arrest  this  tendency     The 

cipaDy  on  the  oobalt,  to  which  is  due  ita  pecmliar  smooth  surtace  to  be  etched  is  surrounded  with 

argentine  luatie.  &  ridge  of  wax,  and  the  acid  is  poured  into  the 

disk  thus  formed.    At  a  temperature  of  55°  to 

Ornamentation  of  Metals, — ^Metals  can  be  65°  Fahr.  the  action  soon  begins,  as  shown  by 
easily  colored  by  forming  on  their  surface  a  the  gas  evolved ;  in  winter  the  etching  is  poor, 
film  of  snlphide,  which  is  deposited  by  placing  The  time  required  is  from  one  to  two  hours, 
.the  article  to  be  colored  in  some  solution  con-  but  the  etching  should  go  on  until  the  texture 
taining  sulphur.  In  a  few  minutes  brass  or  is  visible.  Every  half-hour  the  acid  can  be 
gun-metal  articles  can  be  given  the  color  of  poured  off  without  removing  the  wax,  the  car- 
gold,  of  copper,  of  carmine,  dark  red,  bright  bon  rinsed  off,  and  the  surface  examined.  If 
blue,  pale  blue,  or  pinky  white,  according  to  too  much  chloride  of  antimony  is  added  to  th& 
the  thickness  of  the  coat,  which  depends  on  acid,  a  black  precipitate  will  soon  form,  which 
the  length  of  time  the  metal  remains  in  the  so-  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  ^e  carbon, 
lation  used.  The  colors  possess  a  very  good  When  the  etching  is  finished,  the  wax  rim  is 
lustre,  and  if  the  articles  to  be  colored  have  removed,  the  iron  washed,  first  in  water  con- 
been  previously  well  cleaned  by  means  of  acids  taining  a  little  alkali,  then  in  clean  water, 
and  tdkalies,  tiiey  adhere  so  firmly  that  they  brushed,  dried,  and  varnished.  If  in  a  few 
may  be  polished  without  injury.  hours  it  begins  to  rust,  the  varnish  should  be 

To  prepare  the  solution,  dissolve  li  ounce  removed  with  turpentine,  which  will  also  take 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  1  pound  of  water,  off  the  rust,  and  then  varnish  again, 
and  add  11  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  dissolved  The  appearance  of  different  kinds  of  iron 
in  ^  pound  of  wat^r.  When  this  clear  solution  when  etched  is  essentially  as  follows :  Soft  or 
is  heated  to  from  100°  to  210°  Fahr.,  it  decom-  sinewy  wrought-iron  of  excellent  quality  is  at- 
poses  slowly,  and  precipitates  sulphide  of  lead  tacked  so  equally  by  the  acid,  and  so  little  ear- 
in  brown  flakes.  If  some  metal  or  article  to  bon  is  separated,  even  after  several  hours*  ac- 
be  colored  is  now  present,  a  part  of  the  snl-  tion,  that  the  surface  remains  bright  and 
phide  of  lead  is  deposited  thereon,  and,  accord-  smooth.  Fine-grained  iron  acts  the  same ;  the 
ing  to  the  thickness  of  the  deposited  sulphide  surface  is  still  smoother,  but  a  little  darker, 
of  lead,  the  above  colors  are  produced.  To  Coarse-grained  and  cold-short  iron  is  attacked 
produce  an  even  coloring  the  articles  must  be  much  more  violently  by  acid  than  the  above, 
evenly  heated.  Iron  treated  with  this  solution  In  ten  minutes,  especidly  with  the  latter,  the 
takes  a  steel-blue  color ;  zinc,  a  brown  color ;  surface  is  black.  After  thirty  minutes  a  black 
in  the  case  of  copper  objects,  the  gold-color  slime  can  be  washed  off,  and  the  surface  will 
does  not  at  first  appear;  lead  and  zinc  are  remain  black  in  spite  of  repeated  washings, 
entirely  indifferent.  and  exhibits  numerous  little  holes.    Certain 

If,  instead  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  an  equal  parts  of  the  iron  are  usually  eaten  deeper, 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  hypo-  whUe  others,  although  black  and  porous,  offer 
suiphi&  of  soda,  and  the  process  carried  on  as  more  resistance.  By  allowing  the  acid  to  act 
before,  the  brass  is  covered  with  a  very  beau-  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  washing,  drying,  and 
tiful  red,  which  is  followed  by  a  green  (which  polishing  with  a  file,  a  distinct  picture  is  ob- 
is not  in  the  first'mentioned  scale  of  colors),-  tained.  Malleable  cast-iron  rusts  more  easily 
and  changes  finally  to  a  splendid  brown,  with  than  wrought-iron,  and  it  is  interesting  ta 
green  and  red  iris-glitter.  This  last  is  a  very  know  that  the  action  of  acids  is  also  vio- 
durable  coating,  and  may  find  special  attention  lent,  the  surface  being  attacked  more  vigor- 
in  mann&ctnres,  especially  as  some  of  the  ously.  Gray  pig-iron  acts  like  steel;  the 
others  are  not  very  permanent.  etched  surfaces  have  quite  a  uniform  gray 

Very  beantiftd  marble  designs  can  be  pro-  color.    In  puddled  steel  the  color,  after  etch- 

duced  by  using  a  lead  solution  thickened  with  ing  and  washing,  is  gray,  with  quite  a  uniform 

gum-tragacanth,  on   brass   which    has  been  shade,  and  the  lines  are  scarcely  visible.    Ce- 

heated  to  210°  Fahr.,  and  is  afterward  treated  ment  steel  has  a  very  similar  appearance,  the 

by  the  usual  solution  of  sulphide  of  load.    The  lines  being  very  weak.    In  Bessemer  and  cast- 

lolution  may  be  used  several  times.  steel  the  etched  surfaces  are  of  a  perfectly  uni- 

Much  time  and  attention  have  been  devoted  form  gray  color,  with  few,  if  any,  uneven  places, 

by  Prof.  Kick,  of  Prague,  to  the  subject  of  The  softer  the  steel  the  lighter  the  color 
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On  etching,  the  finest  hair-like  fraotores  are 
rendered  prominent.  A  piece  of  steel  which 
looked  perfect  before  etching,  afterward  ex- 
hibited a  hair-like  fracture  throughont  its 
whole  length.  When  different  kinds  of  iron 
are  mixed,  the  acid  attacks  that  for  which  it 
has  the  greater  affinity,  while  the  other  is  less 
acted  apon  than  if  it  were  alone.  Etching  is 
exceedingly  v^aable  to  all  who  deal  largely  in 
iron,  as  it  enables  them  to  determine  with  com- 
parative accuracy  the  method  of  preparing  the 
iron,  as  in  the  case  of  rails,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
kinds  employed. 

Iron  can  be  plated  or  coated  with  silver  or 
gold  by  a  direct  process,  i.  e.,  without  the  use 
of  copper  as  an  auxiliary,  according  to  the 
present  custom  of  electro-platers.  As  an  es- 
sential preliminary,  the  iron  must  previously 
be  alloyed  with  nickel  and  manganese;  the 
iron  being  melted  and  then  mixed  with  those 
metals  in  the  proportion  of  12  lbs.  nickel  and 


half  a  pound  of  manganese  to  1,000  lbs.  of  iron. 
Such  mangano-nick^zed  iron  may  then  be 
silvered  or  gilt  in  baths  of  suitable  solutions ; 
it  is  first  hand-rubbed  and  immersed  in  a  lime- 
bath,  containing  1  lb.  of  slaked  lime  for  every 
100  lbs.  or  pints  of  water,  and  is  thence  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  the  plating-bath,  which  is 
prepared  as  follows :  For  gilding,  100  lbs.  or 
pints  of  water,  4^  lbs.  bicarbonate  of  soda,  l\ 
lb.  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  1  oz.  cyanide  of  so- 
dium, a  drops  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ^  oz. 
neutral  chloride  of  gold :  for  silvering,  to  the 
same  quantity  of  water  add  2  lbs.  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  6  oz.  cyanide  of  potassium  or  of  sodium, 
10  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  2  oz.  of  neu- 
tral nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver. 

METHODISTS.    The  Methodiit  Almanac 
for  1875  gives  the  following  general  summary, 
compiled  from  authentic  sources,  of  the  Meth-' 
odist  churches  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world : 


CHURCHES. 


JSiritoopal  M«thodiH  Churches  in  the  United  SUUet: 

Methodist  Episcopal  Ghnrch 

Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  South 

Colored  Methodist  Bpisoopal  Church. 

Africao  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch 

AfHcan  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Chnrclu 

Bvanffellcal  Assoclarion 

UnltM  Brethren  in  Christ 

Total 

Ifon-IfpUeopal  Methoditt  Churches: 

Methodist  Church 

Methodist  Protestant  Charch 

American  Wesleyan  Church 

Fn»e  Methodist  Church. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church 

Total. 

Total  Methodists  iu  the  United  States 

Ifiroughout  ths  World : 

Methodists  in  the  United  States 

Weslmns  in  Great  Britain 

Irish  wesleyan  Church 

French  Wesleyan  Charch 

Australian  Wesleyan  Charch 

Primitive  Methodist  Church 

New  Connection  Charch 

United  Methodist  Free  Church 

Bible  Christian  Charch 

British  Wesleyan  Reform  Union... 

Methodist  Charch  of  Canada. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada 

Grand  total 


Itlanut  MIb- 

l40cal 

liton. 

TtmAm, 

10,&I5 

19,796 

8,871 

6,844 

635 

688 

000 

1,800 

094 

1,416 

787 

476 

967 

74S 

17,749 

S9,66T 

6S4 

800 

4S3 

9S0 

3.M) 

190 

90 

80 

90 

25 

1,407 

1.845 

19,156 

94,619 

19,166 

94,519 

1,715 

18,790 

159 

760 

98 

96 

848 

1,488 

1,090 

14.838 

840 

1,970 

858 

8.881 

914 

1,747 

865 

148 

1.004 

1,037 

SSA 

214 

94,806     1 

68,181 

I-T 


l,56S,Stt 
667.88S 

67,888 
SOO.O00 
161,«» 

Q0»949 
190.443 

2,873,988 


65.000 

65.000 

90,000 

6,OUO 

9,000 


158,000 


8Xttl«98B 


8,081,9^ 

876,489 

90.740 

9.013 

66,6B5 

164,660 

8S.B6S 

66,909 

96.878 

8,109 

104,»^ 

22,611 

8,923.512 


I.  Methodist  Episoopal  Ghuboh. — The  an- 
nual minntes  of  the  conferences  for  1874  give 
the  details  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  (see 
table  on  next  page). 

The  statistics  of  the  West  Texas  Oonferenoe, 
after  the  number  of  traveling  preachers,  are 
included  with  those  of  the  Texas  Conference. 
The  traveling  preachers  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  On  trial,  1,883 ;  in  full  conneotion, 
7,783 ;  superannuary,  679  ;  superannuated, 
1,060.  The  number  of  local  preacners  is  given 
at  12,581 ;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  18,628; 
of  officers  and  teachers  in  the  same,  200,492 ; 
of  Sunday-school  scholars,   1,863,870.     The 


number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  was:  o' 
chUdren,  68,911 ;  of  adults,  71,916.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  16,010 ;  probable  value  of 
the  same,  $69,288,816.  Number  of  paraonigea, 
4,898^ ;  probable  value,  $9,604,230.  The  coo- 
tributi(ms  for  benevolent  purposes  were :  For 
oonference  claimants,  $169,881.64;  MiasioDary 
Booiety  (from  churches,  $424,267.03,  from 
Sunday  -  schools,  $187,687.61),  $611,964.54; 
Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Sodeiy,  $56,- 
406.26 ;  Church  extension,  $88,847.62 ;  Tract 
Society,  $19,840.09;  Sunday-school  UDion, 
$20,196.61 ;  Freedmen's  Aid  Sooiety,  $37,- 
029.66 ;  education,  $28,764.68. 
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CONTEBENCXS. 


AUbaiDA 


Baltimore 

CtilfbrniA 

Central  Oernuui 

Central  lUinoia 

Centra]  Now  York- 

Central  Ohio 

Ceotiml  Pen&eyhmia. . . . 

CUoaf^  Geiman 

ClndnsatL 

Colotado 

Detoimrs 

Ded  Xotnes 

Detroit 

Ea»t  Gennui 

Eaat  Maine 

East  Oregon  and  Wasb- 

tsston 

Erte? 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Germany  and  Switserl^d. 

Holaton 

iJlinoli 

India. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaaa.^ 

Ken  tiick7~ 

Lexinctoa. 

Ubcrfi. 

Looiaiana 

Vaiae 

Mi  chtgan 

Minneaota 

MiaaiflaippL 

Ml&aoori.. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Nevaric 

New  England 

New  Hampahire 

New  Jersey 

NewTork 

New  York  East 

Nonh  Carolina 

Northern  New  York .... 

North  Indiana 

North  OhiOv. 

Northweat  German. 

Northwest  Indiana 

Northweat  Iowa 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

PhUadelphla. 

Pltuiwnp.. 

Providence 

Bock  River. 

Bocky  Moantatn 

South  Carolina 

Soatheaatem  Indiana... 

Snatbem  Oermau 

SoQ  them  Illinois 

South  E[anaas 

Sktolhwei^t  German 

St  Louis 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy.. 

Upper  Iow« 

Vermont.  •.•...• 

S^i«. 

Washin  gton 

Western  New  York 

Weft  Texas 

West  Virginia. 

Wen  Wisconsin 

WUmln^ 
Viacoos^n 

Wyoming. 

Susstona  oatslde  of  Con 
ferenoe. 


81 
86 
193 
188 
114 
949 
9S2 
106 
217 

ITS 
SO 
62 
142 
S40 
44 
97 

18 
828 

81 

99 

74 

100 

S48 

46 

141 

129 

106 

98 

60 

19 

74 

138 

S25 

141 

121 

124 

89 

17 

808 

S64 

127 

175 

S73 

2*X 

87 

S33 

170 

168 

60 

152 

62 

184 

61 

237 

398 

181 

S28 

18 

92 

120 

16 

160 

UO 

118 

186 

92 

77 

2'34 

120 

60 
106 
S81 

61 
163 
180i 
1241 
188 
S05 


9,764 

4,632 
S8,005 

74BS 
10,881 
84,181 
89,003 
81,705 
99,480 

4,652 
88,852 

1,720 
10,678 
16,834 
90,781 

8,884 

8,880 

1,100 
84,900 

1,870 
11,168 

7,022 
21,897 
86,140 
876 
99,072 
18,971 

9,101 
15,704 

6,789 

1,892 

9,048 
11,328 
98,905 
10,880 
86,446 
14,609 

7,444 
411 
80,998 
96,296 
19,878 
89,878 
88,447 
86,841 

7,808 
81,657 
26,000 
90,661 

4,187 
98,005 

8,403 
86,094 

8,012 
85,978 
61,488 
17,904 
88,116 
616 
96,608 
94,028 
438 
99,782 

9,896 

8,806 
18,841 

9,896 
16,014 
29,660 
17,427 

0,a32 

6,240 
95,160 
18,148 

4  •  •  •  • 

93,830 
11,178 
98,812 
13,612 
88,187 

8,067 


Total 1 10.864  14M6,0e9 

Total  ia  187a 1 10^71,1  Je88,704 


1,114 
864 

4,969 
1,779 
1,136 
1,998 
8,127 
1,649 
7,862 

902 
3,642 

860 
1,16H 
1.866 
2,376 

687 
8,810 

809 
8,188 

606 
8.960 
1,899 
8,067 
8,861 

691 
8,808 
1,818 
8,976 
8,458 
1,667 

140 
9.694 
9,012 
8,997 
1,798 
8,897 
4,067 
1,949 
86 
6,837 
8,860 
9,185 
5,828 
6,863 
6,421 
1.328 
4,305 
6,804 
1,818 

891 
9,04r> 

a98 
8,141 

713 

7,689 

11,467 

8,029 

9,035 

178 
6,068 
1,849 
78 
8,094 
8,496 
1,227 
9,652 
1,643 
9.881 
6.058 
1,874 
1JM9 
1,167 
8,043 
1,766 

•  •  •  •  • 

6,025 
1,809 
4,814 

1,66ft 
4,686 

8,889 


918,482 


TotaL 


10,906 

4,890 
89,284 

9,171 
11,616 
96,179 
83,180 
98,864 
87,349 

6,464 
85,894 

9,069 
11,884 
18,200 
93,107 

3,421 
10,690 


The  organization  of  separate  conferences,  to 
indade  the  German-speaking  churches  in  the 
United  States,  was  began  in  1864.  There 
were,  in  1874,  six  snch  conferences.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  relative  condition  of 
the  German  churches  in  1864  and  1874,  and 
their  growth  in  ten  years : 


88,028 

9,466 
16,118 

8,991 
94,464 
89,601 

1,667 
89,904 
90,280 
12,186 
19,169 

8,896 

9,089 
11,787 
18,840 
96,509 
18,678 
80,848 
18,666 

8,698 
496 
86,880 
80,166 
14,406 
86,101 
44,310 
43.269 

9,181 
96,069 
81,884 
91,994 

6,088 
85,080 

4^1 
89,885 

8,726 
48,667 
62,900 
90,926 
95,161 
694 
80,676 
96,877 
611 
96,896 
19,721 
10,088 
16,498 
11,688 
17.896 
84,608 
19,801 
11^1 

6,497 
96,903 
19,897 
....  • 
99,856 
19,497 
96,626 
16,211 
97,878 

11,416 


CHURCHES. 

Traveling  preachers 

Local  preachers 

Members  In  ftill  connection  and 

on  probation 

Churches 

Parsonaffes. 

Value oichnrch  property. ..... 

Bnnday-Bchools 

Officers  and  teachers 

Scholars 

BenevdefU  CotUri^uUonM. 

For  missions 

For  cbnrch  extension 

For  the  Tract  Society 

For  wom-ont  preachers 

For  the  Sunday-school  Union.. 


18«4. 


988 

38,068 

844 

180 

$670,446 

410 

8,003 

19,899 


$14,70188 

*$76i*7S 

$1,605  74 

$639  94 


1874. 


471 
878 

86,183 

659 

964 

$9,880,690 

647 

6,448 

82,011 


$89.068  61 

$18,697  06 

$846  68 

$8,979  67 

$760  80 


1,668.681 


175,8881,464,087 


Adding  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal chnrclies  in  Germany  (Germany  and 
Switzerland  Oonference),  the  whole  strength 
of  German  Methodism  is  shown  to  be  seven 
conferences,  584  traveling  preachers,  426  local 
preachers,  45,090  members,  and  48,678  Snn- 
daj-school  scholars. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  was  held  November  11th.  The 
treasurer  reported  the  receipts  to  the  Slst  of 
October  to  have  been  $675,080.82,  showmg  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  $5,756.82. 
The  decrease  was  not  regarded  as  excessive, 
provided  the  great  financial  stringency  which 
had  marked  the  year  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  disbursements  had  been :  On  account 
of  foreign  missions,  $248,607.75  ;  of  domestic 
missions,  $409,249.08 ;  of  incidental,  office, 
and  other  expenses,  $50,998.48 :  total,  $708,- 
855.26.  A  balance  of  $18,288.86  remained  in 
the  treasury  on  the  Ist  of  November.  The 
debt  of  the  Society  was  stated  to  be  $115,000. 
The  following  appropriations  were  made  for 
1875: 

I.  To  FoBXioN  Missions    (iNuLUDixe    thv 
Cost  ov  Excbamox): 

1.  Africa  (Liberia) $9.000  00 

9.  South  America 9,000  00 

8.  Chloa  (three  miesion  districts) 49,864  00 

4.  Qermany  aud  Switzeriaod 99,980  00 

6.  ScandlnnTlaD  (DcDmark,  l^orway,  aud 

Sweden).... 61,900  00 

6.  India  (India  Conference,  aud  Bombay 

andBengal) 76.819  80 

7.  Bulgaria 9.600  00 

8.  Itoly 16.60000 

9.  Mexico 89.900  00 

10.  Japan 61,800  00 

Total foreignmissions $808,858  90 

n.  Missioirs  IN  TxBBiTORiES  or  THE  United 
States  to  be  admitted  as  Fobeign 
Missions: 

1.  AriEona $8,000  00 

9.  New  Mexico 6,000  00 

Total $11,000  00 
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in.  BomsTio  Hissionb: 

1.  WelBh  mlBBlonB. $150  00 

2.  Scandinavian  mlBPions 16,900  00 

3.  German  mlBBioQB 4S,186  00 

4.  ChlncBe  xniBBlonB 7,600  00 

Total  for  foreign  popnlation  in  the 

United  StateB $65.076  00 

0.  Indian  mlBBlons $8,600  00 

7.  American  domestic  misBionB S49,&I5  00 

lY.  For  Mibckllaiteoub  Pdbpobeb 78,006  00 

y.  Fob  the  Liquioatzok  or  thx  Bkbt....    115,000  00 

Qiand  total $831,858  SO 

The  annual  report  of  the  Missionary  Society 
furnishes  the  following  summary  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  missions  for  1874 : 


probable  valae,  $160,490.     Amoant  of  mis- 
sionary collections,  $9,805.41. 


MZaSXONB  IN  THB 
TXRRITOBIXB. 

Minion*. 
liM. 

Loci 

«-« 

lioecn. 

Af  ii^opa ,---, 

a 

10 

1 

4 

IS 

6 

N<'rW  lff«xt'?ft- 

IM     '      7 

1 

Totail 

18 

5 

187     t     15 

Total  mlBBionariei... 

415 

■  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

— 
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Africa 

Bonth  American 

East  China  (Foo-Chow). . . 
Central  China  (Kln-Klang) 

North  China  (Peking) 

Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

India 

Bombay  and  Bengal 

Bulgaria. 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Total 


^1 

1 

1 

19 

1,899 

8 

♦.. 

■  •  •  ■  • 

14 

67. 

1,086 

10 

8 

26 

18 

6 

14 

9 

109 

7,083 

9 

9 

888 

4 

16 

1,607 

6 

88 

2,971 

44 

48 

988 

15 

*.. 

• 

2 

6 

60 

9 

18 

600 

10 

•  • 

9 

9 

8 

145 

885 

16,570 

o 

ji 

140 

♦... 

640 

96 

16 

1,899 

239 

291 

1,546 

794 

7 

•  •  • 

6 


Twenty-three  missionaries  of  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  are  included  in 
the  column  of  American  missionaries  and  as- 
sistant missionaries.  They  were  distributed  as 
follows :  In  South  America,  2 ;  in  East  Ohina, 
3 ;  in  Central  China,  8 ;  in  Korth  China,  2 ;  in 
India,  9 ;  in  Japan,  1 ;  in  Mexico,  8.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  1,785,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  In  Central  China,  8 ;  in  North  China, 
8 ;  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  1,051 ;  in 
Denmark,  61 ;  in  Norway,  168 ;  in  Sweden, 
292 ;  in  India,  204.  Number  of  churches,  185 ; 
probable  value  of  the  same,  $588,802.99.  Num- 
ber of  parsonages,  78 ;  probable  value,  $91,495. 
Amount  of  missionary  collections,  $3,967.46 ; 
of  other  benevolent  contributions,  $56,945.72. 
Number  of  Sunday-schools,  420 ;  of  scholars 
in  the  same,  22,940.  Number  of  day-schools, 
259  ;  of  scholars,  8,960. 


DOXEBTtO  KISSIONB^rOB- 
SIGN  POPULATION. 

Welslw 

German 

Scandinavian 

Chinese 

American  Indian 

Total 


I 

■ 

l« 

i\ 

fllM&Mn. 

9 

6 

118 

201 

129 

9,761 

49 

68 

4,618 

9 

•  • 

18 

10 

88 

1,166 

267 

221 

15,741 

ProbA. 
tienen. 


1,806 

781 

•  •  ■  *  • 

880 
2,966 


The  number  of  churches  connected  with 
these  missions  was  295 ;  probable  value  of  the 
same,  $750,875.    Number  of  parsonages,  189 ; 

*  No  retnniB^ 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the/reei- 
men^t  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epue(fpal 
Church  was  hold  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 29th.  The  corresponding  secretary  re- 
ported the  receipts  for  the  year  to  have  been 
$56,184.98,  showing  an  average  contribotion 
of  four  cents  by  each  member  of  the  Gborch. 
Complaints  were  made  of  the  smaHoess  of  the 
sum.  The  plans  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
had  been  based  upon  estimates  that  the  con- 
tributions would  reach  $100,000.  It  had  been 
embarrassed  by  the  failure  to  realize  that 
amount,  and  involved  in  debts  amoanting  to 
$17,778.  Quite  $100,000  would  be  reqoired 
to  liquidate  its  debts  and  carry  on  its  opera- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Society  had 
helped  to  establish  and  support  the  following 
institutions :  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nasb- 
ville,  Tenn. ;  Shaw  University,  Holly  Springs, 
Miss. ;  Claflin  IJniveruty  and  J3aker  Institate, 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  Clark  University  and  Thco- 
logic^  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Haven  for- 
mal School,  Waynesboro^  Ga;  Baldwin  Semi- 
nary, Baldwin,  La, ;  New  Orleans  University 
and  Thomson  Biblical  Institute,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Rust  Biblical  and  Normal  InstitutCL  Honts- 
vUle,  Ala. ;  Richmond  Normal  School,  Rich- 
mond, Ya. ;  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Teiw; 
Cookman  Institute,  Jacksonville,  Florida;  Ben- 
nett Seminary,  Greensboro',  N.  O. 

It  had  also  aided  in  the  support  of  schools 
taught  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  con- 
nection with  their  mission-work.  Three  thon- 
sand  pupils  had  been  enrolled  in  all  the  schools. 
of  whom  1,000  were  preparing  to  be  teachers 
or  preachers. 

The  ninth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Church  Ikteniion  was  held  November  12tL 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were  reported  to  hare 
been :  By  balance  from  the  previous  year,  $1,- 
821.71 ;  on  general  account,  $75,546.59 ;  on 
loan-fund  account,  $19,981.80:  total,  $96.- 
800.10.  The  disbursements  had  been:  On 
general  account,  $64,046.25 ;  on  loan-fond  ac- 
count, $17,476.90 :  total,  $96,800.10.  A  net 
balance  remained,  after  deducting  the  amonnt 
of  drafts  due,  of  $9,146.79.  The  board  had, 
however,  made  grants  not  yet  paid,  amonnt- 
ing  to  $12,276.  If  these  should  be  required 
immediately,  the  existing  cash  balances  iroold 
be  overdrawn  to  tiie  amoant  of  $8,128.21. 

During  the  nine  years  of  its  active  work, 
ending  November  1,  1874,  the  board  had  col- 
lected and  disbursed  $804,768.94,  of  which 
$200,541.08  belonged  to  the  loan-ftmd.    Of 
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the  monejr  lent  from  the  loan-fimd,  $88,885.85 
had  been  returned  to  the  treasorj  and  relent 
to  other  churches.  The  hoard  had  helped,  in 
all,  1,385  churches.  Appropriations  for  1875 
were  anthorixed  to  the  amount  of  $144,050, 
and  the  same  amonnt  was  asked  from  the  Oon- 
ferences  in  the  shape  of  oontrihntions. 

At  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Booh  Com- 
nitUe^  held  in  the  oitj  of  New  York,  Pebm- 


arj  lOih  and  11th,  the  agp^regate  amount  of 
the  sales  of  the  two  pahli^ing-houses  in  New 
York  and  Cincinnati,  for  1874,  was  reported 
to  have  been  $1,552,048.50. 

II.  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghubch  South. — 
Tlie  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Ohnrch  South,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  general  minutes  of  the  Confer- 
ences, published  in  March,  1874 ; 


COIffERCNCES. 


1.  Baltimore. 

iVliginU 

3.  Western  Viisinia. 

4.  HolvtOD 

5.NortiiCaro]iiiA... 

&SottthCuoliiia.... 

7.  North  Georgia  . . . 

^  South Oeoma.... 

•.ilorida....;. 

10.  AUttesoa 

n.  !7orth  Alabama. . . 

11  Louisiana 

aiCiiciMippl. 

aNorthMlHisslppi 

11  Memphis 

1&.  Tennesiea. 

IT.  Keatackj 

14  LonisTlDe 

19.8t.Iioaif 

saWestSULonla... 

2!.  MlMonri 

a.  Western 

niBdlaDMlMioD... 

Si  ArluoMf 

a.  White  RiTer. 

S&  Little  Bock 

27.TrinltT 

aEastfexaf 

aTaa« 

»■  Northwest  Texaa. 

3:.  WestTexae 

32-  Los  Angeles 

aPscUc , 

«.  Colnmbla 

35.  DllBols 

China  MIssloo 

Biihopa. , 

ToltlInlg73..., 
Total  in  isn.... 

Inerease 

Decrease. , 


PMMhan. 


178 

160 

61 

145 

144 

148 

186 

118 

46 

ISO 

111 

76 

113 

195 

190 

174 

101 

133 

45 

83 

190 

44 

17 

65 

68 

70 

77 

46 

61 

80 

86 

19 

46 

13 

64 

■  • 

8 


BMted 

Pitaehan. 


9 

10 

1 

7 

10 

10 

18 

90 

7 

16 

7 

9 

11 

IS 

10 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

•  • 

8 

1 
1 
6 

10 
3 
7 
6 
6 

• . 
8 

•  • 
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Local 
Vrmehtn. 


100 

181 

98 

991 


8,184 
8,018 


121 


887 
319 


18 


118 

416 

380 

80 

316 

338 

91 

166 

813 

883 

840 

119 

901 

104 

197 

180 

80 

78 

150 

96 

168 

188 

107 

84 

810 

44 

15 

57 

18 

67 

8 


White 
Mambenu 


6,844 
5484 


38,461 

44,574 

11,667 

86,306 

48,913 

86,483 

47,606 

86,886 

7,167 

37,761 

39,063 

13,585 

19,666 

85,800 

90,964 

89,646 

19,603 

39,063 

9,868 

18,987 

83.968 

8,998 

331 

11,119 

10,394 

14,887 

14,968 

9,083 

6.400 

14,051 

8,869 

769 

3,816 

1,054 

6,607 

88 


Colond 

MBflnbOTt. 


660,6T7 
687,686 


310 


38,161 


68 
609 

18 
171 
466 
645 
140 

•  •  • 

30 

104 

68 

179 


23 

139 

47 

8 

80 


477 
33 

7 
8 


191 

•  •  • 

87 


IndJaa 
iKMnlwn. 


87 

■  •  •  • 

1» 


4,618 


Totel  MinUten 
•adMMBben. 


8,439 
8,557 


138 


4.779 
4,710 


88,796 

46,661 

11,880 

85.948 

49,766 

87,848 

48,436 

36,698 

7,890 

38,807 

39,560 

13,889 

19,945 

36,149 

80,870 

40,187 

19,867 

89,486 

10,091 

14,178 

88,800 

8.067 

6,404 

11,847 

10,450 

16,079 

16,333 

9.387 

6,743 

14,866 

8,981 

808 

8,436 

1,085 

5,638 

86 

8 


676,600 
654,159 


88,441 


The  total  number  of  infants  baptized  during 
tbe  year  was  giyen  at  29,766 ;  number  of  adults 
baptized,  37,464.  Number  of  Sunday-schools, 
^.019 ;  teachers  in  the  same,  48,680 ;  scholars, 
321,572.  Total  amount  of  collections  in  the 
churches  for  conference  claimants,  $64,018.70 ; 
collections  for  missions,  $96,644.81. 

The  agent  of  the  Publishing-House  at  Nash- 
^Oe,  Tenn.,  reported  to  the  General  Oonfer- 
ence  that  the  concern  possessed  assets  to  the 
amoTOt  of  $588,677.92,  of  which  $220,597.66 
consisted  of  real  estate ;  and  that  its  liabilities 
amoonted  to  $219,640.81,  leaving  an  unincum- 
bered balance  in  its  favor  of  $814,087.11.  The 
clear  value  of  the  assets  of  the  house  had  in- 
n-eased $87,920.78  since  the  1st  of  July,  1878. 
The  following  comparative  statement  was  made 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  after  deducting  all 
liabilities,  year  by  year,  since  1870: 

Jalj  1, 1870.....  $188,858  46    July  1, 1873 $878,117  41 

7'/ 1. 1871 916,6fy  66    April  1, 1874. . .     814,087  18 

Jftij  1,1871....    839,786  78 


This  shows  an  increase  in  value,  in  less  than 
four  years,  of  $125,664.66. 

The  Greneral  Conference  authorized  the  book 
agent,  with  the  Book  Committee,  to  negotiate 
for  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  South- 
western Book  and  Publishing  Company,  at  St. 
Louis,  to  the  Southern  Methodist  rnblishing- 
House,  provided  it  can  be  made  without  dam- 
age to  the  publishing  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  without  increasing  the  debts  and  liabilities 
of  the  Publishing-House. 

Beports  were  made  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence, of  the  condition  of  sixty-one  educa- 
tional institutions.  Many  of  the  reports  were 
incomplete  in  regard  to  the  value  of  property 
and  ftmds,  and  the  number  of  their  stuoents, 
so  that  the  aggregate  of  values  could  not  fairly 
be  given.  Of  the  institutions,  one  (the  South- 
ern University,  Greensboro',  Ala.,)  was  desig- 
nated as  a  university ;  48  were  classed  as  col- 
leges, eight  as  high-schools,  two  as  academic 
schools,  one  as  a  collegiate  school,  and  one  as 
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a  boardlng-schooL  Thirtj-two  of  them  were  the  acts  of  the  General  Oonferences  of  1866  and 
recorded  as  "female"  colleges  or  institateB.  1870.  The  newlj-organized  Church  had  now 
The  corner-stone  of  the  Yanderbilt  Uniyersity  4  bishops,  15  annual  conferences,  607  travelhig 
was  laid  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  29i)b,  by  preachers,  618  local  preachers,  74,799  mem- 
Bishop  Paine.  On  the  occasion  a  letter  was  bers,  685  Snndaj-sohools,  and  a  monthly  ptLper 
read  from  Mr.  Oornelias  Yanderbilt,  offering  which  was  self-sustaining.  An  address  from 
$100,000  in  addition  to  his  former  gifts  to  the  the  bishops  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
institution.  With  this  amount,  an  endowment  Church  accompanied  the  report.  It  expreased 
fund  was  secured  of  $800,000,  exclusive  of  the  thankfulness  to  the  Church  South  for  the  pro* 
value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  vision  it  had  made  for  its  colored  members, 

The  Board  (^Mmiom  submitted  to  the  Gren-  and  the  belief  that  '^  it  is  best  for  both  white 

eral  Conference  a  statement  of  their  opera-  and  colored  to  have  separate  schools."    The 

tions  during  the  preceding  four  years,  from  Church  was  suffering  more  from  the  want  of 

which  it  appeared  that  their  receipts  had  been :  "  a  bettor-informed  ministry  than  from  any 

from  general  contributions,  $846,411.87 ;  for  other  cause,  and  was  engaged  in  efforts  to  raise 

the  extinguishment  of  the  old  debt,  $84,568.68;  means  to  erect  an  institution  for  the  training 

by  donations  and  bequests,  $13,492.42;  making  of  ministers.    It  was  pledged  to  do  all  in  its 

a  total  of  $394,476.77 ;  and  that  their  home  power  to  educate  and  Christianize  the  colored 

and  office  expenses  had  amounted  to  $14,889.92.  race;  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  before 

During  the  same  period  14,985  conversions  had  many  years  it  would  be  able  to  send  educated 

taken  place,  and  8,738  adult  persons  and  4,258  missionaries  to  Africa, 

infants  had  been  baptized.  The  Conference  approved  the  organization 

The  seventh  General  Conference  of  the  Meth-  of  this  Church,  commended  it  to  the  confidence 
odist  Episcopal  Church  South  met  at  Louis-  and  Christian  affection  of  its  members,  ^' and  to 
ville,  Ey.,  May  1st.  The  bishops  presided  daily  all  Christians  of  every  name,"  and  also  corn- 
in  turn.  An  address  was  presented  by  the  mended  its  efforts  to  establish  an  institution 
bishops,  in  which  the  condition  and  progress  of  learning  *^  to  the  friends  of  the  c<^ored  peo- 
of  the  Church  during  the  preceding  four  years  pie  everywhere." 

were  reviewed,  and  suggestions  were  offered  A  fraternal  address  was  received  from  the 

for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference.    The  British  Wesleyan  Conference.    It  was  the  first 

results  of  the  missionary  organization,  espe-  act  of  official  recognition  which  that  body  bad 

cially  in  reference  to  the  foreign  fields,  had  not  given  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  South, 

been  satisfactory.    Some  provision  was  recom-  This  fact  was  mentioned  and  explained  in  the 

mended  by  which  the  interests  of  the  domestic  opening  paragraphs  of  the  address, 

and  foreign  fields  could  be  so  a^usted  as  to  The  address  then  gave  an  account  of  the  con- 

avoid  a  conflict  in  the  public  mind  with  refer-  dition  and  operations  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 

ence  to  their  respective  claims.    Great  prog-  odist  Connection  in  Great  Britain,  and  con- 

ress  had  been  nu&de  in  church-building,  not  eluded  witli  the  words :    ^^  We  shall  rejoice  to 

only  as  to  the  number  of  houses,  bat  also  as  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  to  reoMve,  either 

the  style  of  architecture,  accommodation,  and  by  deputation  or  otherwise,  information  as  to 

provisions  for  comfort  at  ^  seasons.    A  slow  your  affairs." 

but  steady  improvement  had  also  taken  place  A  reply  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  in 
in  financial  plans.  The  district  conferences  which  the  past  attitude  of  the  Choroh  in  re- 
were  represented  as  working  well  and  doing  spect  to  other  Christian  bodies,  and  the  oircum- 
good,  but  the  Church  conferences  were  re-  stances  attending  the  opening  of  fraternal  re- 
garded as  having  failed  to  accomplish  the  ob-  lations,  were  referred  to. 
jects  for  which  they  were  instituted.  The  The  Rev.  Albert  8.  Hunt,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
publishing-house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  Charles  H.  Fowler,  B.  D.,  and  General  Clinton 
since  the  preceding  General  Conference,  but  B.  Fisk,  had  been  appointed  by  the  General 
had  been  rebuilt  and  improved,  and  was  pros-  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
pering,  notwithstanding  the  panic,  with  largely-  which  met  in  1872,  to  convey  fraternal  greet- 
increasing  sales  of  its  standard  publications,  ings  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
The  subject  of  education,  in  all  its  branches,  odist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  object  of 
was  especially  commended  to  consideration,  the  appointment  was  declared  in  the  resoludon 
The  right  training  of  children,  the  literature  under  which  it  was  made  to  be  *^  to  place  our- 
of  the  Sunday-school  system,  and  denomina-  selves"  (the  Northern  Church)  ^^ in  the  truly 
tional  education,  were  presented  as  subjects  of  paternal  relation  toward  our  Southern  breth- 
increasing  importance.  The  adjustment  of  a  ren  which  the  sentiments  of  our  people  de- 
complete  system  of  education,  from  the  district  mand,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  opening 
school  to  the  university,  under  the  care  of  the  of  formal  fraternity  with  them."  The  dele- 
Church,  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  objects  gates  were  received  Friday,  May  6th,  and 
which  should  be  held  in  view.  spoke  with  reference  to  the  establlshmeiit  of 

The  bishops  also  submitted  a  report  of  the  fraternal  relations.     They  expressed  spiritual 

organization  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episco-  fellowship  and  sympathy  with  the  Southern 

pal  Church  which  had  been  effected  under  Church,  reviewed  the  many  matters  of  history 

their  superintendency,  and  in  aooordance  with  and  faith  which  the  two  Churches  had  in  com- 
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moo,  spoke  of  their  sabetantial  oneness  in  doo*  metliod  of  reunion."     The  Southern  bishops 

trine,  polity,  and  usage,  and  referred  to  the  declined  to  consider  this  subject,  but  invited 

time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  division  oo-  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fraternal  rela- 

curred  as  having  removed  the  most  active  tions,  and  suggested  the  removal  of  causes  of 

causes  of  difference,  and  with  tiiem  the  most  strife.    The  Northern  Uahops  having,  in  their 

formidable  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  communication,  spoken  of  the  Church  South 

fellowship.    The  addn^ses  were  received  with  as  having  separated  from  the  Metibodist  Episco- 

favor,  and  were  referred,  together  with  the  pal  Church,  the  SouUiern  bishops  replied  to 

general  sulgeot  of  fraternal  relations  with  the  this  point : 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  a  committee  Allow  ub,  in  all  kindness,  brethren,  to  remind 

of  nine  persons,  who  were  directed  to  prepare  you,  and  to  keep  the  important  fact  of  history  promi- 

a  suitable  response.     Before  the  committee  nent.  that  we  separated  from  you  in  no  sense  in 

had  an  opportunity  to  report,  the  foUowing  T,^"^  jo^dxd  not  separate  froin  ub.    The  separa- 

1^  w|#jri/A«M4»i«j^  w  «cpv4»,   i«*w  xvuM^AUf^  ^^^  ^^  lj    comoact  ottd  mutual:  and  nearer  ap- 

resolution  was  unanmiously  adopted :  proaohes  to  each  other  can  be  conducted,  with  hope 

TfX^nac,  The  message  of  love  and  brotherly  kind-  of  a  sucoesafhl  issue,  only  on  this  basis. 

ii«88  from  the  Methodist  Epiaeopal  Church  has  been  a    ji       ▲  xi        «          av     xr  ^v         nv      i. 

cordkUyxeceived.andhasbeenreferred  to  a  com-  -^  deputation  from  the  JTorthem   Church 

mittee  of  nine,  who,  in  due  time  will  formally  and  visited  the  General  Conference  TSouth)  of  1870, 

fraternally  reply  thereto :  proposing  to  treat  with  it,  in  tne  name  of  the 

Bt^ohed,  That  we  recret  that  the  distinguished  mes-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  subject  of 

Mngei.sentbyUiatCEurch<»nnotremaintoawaitthe  j        |^  ^  they  were  not  commissioned  by 

rresentationandreceptionofthatreport;  but,  under-  *^*y  i             i  A     i?                wuxui«oivuw    uj 

standing  that  they  leave  us  to-day,  we  are  unwilling  their  Creneral  Conference,  and  could  not  act 

that  they  should  return  home  without  oarryintf  with  authoritatively.      Their    communication    was 

them  the  knowledge  of  our  appreciation  of  their  received,  however.    The  General  Conference 

Christian,  courteous,  and  fraternal  bearing  among  (South),  in  reply,  approved  the  action  taken 

OA,  and  our  wishes  and  prayers  for  their  ihture  hap-  i,^  ^\^^  Li^\^rsw^f  i^u^  JTi*-  iv^r^.^  ««^  »«^.^«»j 

pmees  and  prosperity.  by  the  bishops  the  year  before,  and  expressed 
-^         «^     r     w             .  :m  1^    AX.             ..its  judgment  that  even  had  the  commission 

.  ^  ^^"^7^  reported  by  the  commit-  ^^^^^  clothed  with  authority  in  the  premises, 

tee  May  22d,  and  was  adopted  on  the  foUow-  ^^^^  ^rue  interest  of  the  Church  of  Christ  would 

ing  day,  after  full  discussion  and  dight  amend-  require  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  and  dis- 

ment.    After  spoakuy  of  the  pleasure  with  ^jnct  organization,  but  uttered  the  desire  that 

which  the  vwit  and  addresses  of  t^e  N^hem  ^he  day  might  soon  come  when  proper  Chris- 

dele^tes  had  been  received,  it  said :     We  are  ^ian  sentiments  and  fraternal  relations  between 

called  upon  by  the  terms  of  the  action  of  their  ^^^  ^^^  branches  of  the  Church  should  be  per- 

General  Conference  to  consider  measures  neo-  manently  established.    The  address  continued : 

r^l  ^JJ^f!^^^    V^l^iZ^^TT^^!  Thus  stood  the  cose  when  the  distimruished  dele- 

turmal  fraternity.'    Every  trmsaction  and  ut-  g^tes  of  the  Methodist  EpiscopalChurch.  duly 

terance  of  our  past  history  pledges  us  to  regard  authorixed  by  their  General  Conference  of  1872, 

favorably  and  to  meet  promptly  this  initial  re-  brought  us  their  firaternal  greetings.    We  hail  them 

sponse  to  our  long-expressed  desire."    It  then  "^i^l^  pleasure,  and  embraoe  the  opportunity  at  length 

gave  a  review  oftlie  past  action  of  the  Church  f^^^H-?*  ^^^?i*f"°l/''5^  negotiations  to  secure 

n     t,    .     Jr,     jt  «».«  4#«»i#  •^**'"  w  »  «  x^A^M.vu  tjianqmiiity  and  fellowship  to  our  alienated  commun- 

boutb  m  this  direction.     The  Genersl  Confer-  ions  upon  a  permanent  basis,  ani  alike  honorable 

ence  of  1846  delegated  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  to  to  all. 

visit  the  Northern  General  Conference  in  1848,  We  deem  it  proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 

and  tender  to  that  body  its  Christian  regards  i^  •?«»*»*  *o.  ff^4  ^^}  all  misapprehension. 

a»ii  ..i.m4-.4^:^n.      TT/^  ».<>  Tn^i*  \^^  ^  ../^.yvi^f{/%Ti  Orffanic  union  is  not  mvolved  in  fratermty.    In  our 

and  aalutations.    He  was  met  by  a  resolution  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  the  separate  ex- 

decianng  the  existence  of  "serious  questions  istence  of  these  two  branches  of  Methodism  are  such 

and  difficulties  between  the  two  bodies,"  and  as  to  make  corporate  union  undesirable  and  imprao- 

declining  to  enter  into  fhitemal  relations.    He  ticable.    The  events  and  experiences  of  the  lost  thir- 

replied  with  an  address  to  the  Korthem  Gen-  ^  7^^  1»*^«  ^?^"^''^;i 'i!  i^iS'l.'^^uw''~^« 

^•ii  n^»f^»A«^<k    ;«  ^1.1^1%   v^  «^\A   ♦!,-♦   ♦k^  •^oh  a  consummation  is  demanded  by  neither  reason 

eral  Conference,  in  which  he  said  that  the  ^^,y  charity.    We  believe  that  each  Church  con  do 

Church  South  could  never  renew  the  offer  of  its  work  and  fnliiU  its  mission  most  efTectively 

fratenial  relations,  but  that  the  proposition  by  maintaining  an  independent  organiaation.    The 

could  be  renewed  at  any  time  by  the  Northern  causes  which  led  to  the  division  in  1 W4,  upon  a  plan 

Chj^     The  Gen«rd  CJonferenoo  (South)  <jf  ^J^tlfT^'Ltl^^^i^iw":^^^^ 

llJoO  also  declared,  by  resolution,  that  it  could  Jn^  fo^ce,  and  others  have  been  modiiled  but  not  di- 

never  renew  the  offer  it  had  made,  but  that  it  minished. 

would  at  all  times  entertam  any  proposition  The  first  cause  mentioned  was  the  size  of 

coming  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  connection,  and  the  extent  of  the  territory 

whether  by  written  communication  or  by  del-  covered  by  it. 

egation,  having  for  its  object  friendly  relations,  Another  cause  of  division  was,  that  the  two 

'*  and  predicated  on  the  rights  granted  to  us  Churches  differed  in  regard  to  the  powers  of 

by  the  plan  of  separation,  adopted  in  New  the  General  Conference.    On  this  point  it  was 

York  in  1844."    In  May,  1869,  the  bishops  of  g^d  * 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  invited  the  j^  \^  ^  remembered  that  the  last  formal  deliv- 

bishops  of  the  Church  South  to  confer  with  eranceofthe  Southern  represenUtlves.  in  the  united 

t'.iem  as  to  ^*  the  propriety,  practicability,  and  Oeneral  Confereooe,  was  a  protest  against  the  power 
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claimed  for  and  exercised  bj  that  highest  jadicatory  status  and  seonrity  of  the  Ohurch  South  to  be 

of  the  Church.    The  Northern  members,  who  were  li<rhtlT  esteemed  by  it. 

a  controlling  miyority,  claimed  for  it  prerogatives  .                          . 

which  seemed  to  us  bom  dangerous  and  unconstitu-  If  it  should  be  said  that  its  provislooB  toQ<^iD| 
tional.  In  their  view  the  General  Conference  is  su-  territorial  limits  have  been  violated  by  bothpartiM, 
preme.  Although  restricted  in  the  exercises  of  its  we  have  this  to  say :  We  are  ready  to  confer  vith 
power  by  a  constitution,  it  is  the  judge  of  the  re-  our  Northern  brethren  on  that  point.  A  joist  com- 
striotions,  and  is  thus  practicallv  unlimited.  In  our  mission  having  thia  feature  of  the  compact  under  re- 
view, the  General  Conference  is  a  body  of  limited  vision  might  reach  a  solution  mutuollj'  satiafactorv. 
powers.  It  cannot  absorb  the  functions  of  other  and  mi  ^  «^;i-^-«  «»«4.:n«A^  . 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Church  government,  and  The  address  continued . 
there  are  methods  by  which  all  constitutional  ques-  Measures  preparatory  to  formal  firatemitjr  wonia 
tions  may  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  Each  be  defective  that  leave  out  of  view  questions  in  dis- 
Church  still  maintains  its  own  construction  of  these  .pute  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
fundamental  questions.  They  are  not  theoretical  ourselves.  These  questions  relate  to  the  course  per' 
merely,  but  very  practical  in  their  bearing.  Were  sued  by  some  of  their  accredited  agents  while  prm- 
the  two  Methodisms  organically  united,  it  would  lead  ecuting  their  work  in  the  South,  and  to  property 
to  serious  collision,  ana  expose  the  minority  to  bar-  which  nas  been  taken  and  held  by  them  to  thi«  dtv 
aasing  legislation,  if  not  to  oppression.  against  our  protest  and  remonstrance.    Although 

feeling  ourselves  sorely  aggrieved  in  these  thiiiffs,  7a 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  stand  ready  to  meet  our  brethren  of  the  MetM^^^ 

states  famished  an  occasion,  with  its  connected  S^T^ip'o^faif  dl^^^SS^  ^^Sn'Th^rSS  S 
questions,  fruitful  of  disturbance.    The  posi-  gf  juatice  and  equity.    •    •    • 
tion  of  Southern  Methodists  on  that  subject  /  ••  j     .  i.   ^    ^  «     . 
was  held  to  have  been  scriptural.    The  address  ,  The  report  concluded  with  the  following  res- 
continued  :  olutions,  which  were  adopted  along  with  it: 

^           .  .        ,              ,                     ,               „,  Betohed,  That  this  General  Conference  has  r^ 

Our   opmions  have  undergone  no  change.     We  ^i^.^  ^^^  pleasure  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the 

held  ourselves  in  readiness  to  carry  the  «)spel  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  conveyed  to  us  by  their 

bond  and  to  the  free.    Missions  to  the  slaves  consti-  delegates,  and  th^our  College  of  Bishops  be  ud 

tuted  a  largo  part  of  our  work.    Many  of  our  minis-  ^^^  ge^eb    authorised  to  appSint  a  delegiion,  con- 

ters  labored  in  this  field,  and  much  of  our  meims  ^^^^'      ^f^^^  ministers  and  Sne  UymanTto  bear  our 

was  expended  on  it.    These  labors  were  eminently  christian  salutations  to  their  next  ensuing  General 

owned  of  God.    At  the  beginmng  of  the  late  war,  a  Conference 

quarter  of  «  mHlion  of  negroes  were  in  the  comraun-  .BM>lwa,  Thal^  in  order  to  remove  all  obeUdei  to 
ion  of  our  Church,  and  thousands  of  their  children  f^^^  fra'terni^  between  the  two  Churches,  our 
were  receivmg.  catjBchetical  instruction.  The  socie-  college  of  Bishops  U  authorized  to  appoint  a  corn- 
ties  organiJBedTm  the  Southern  States  during  the  last  missidn,  consisti^  of  three  ministers  and  two  Ist- 
ten  years  by  our  Northern  brethren,  and  tlie  mom^  ^  ^  n,eet  a  similar  oommUsion  authoriied  by 
bers  which  sweU  their  atatistics,  are  made  up  largely  ^^^  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episotrpal 
of  those  who  m  slavery  had  been  converted  by  our  Church,  and  to  adiost  all  existinff  difficulties, 
instrumentality.  '               ^                       ® 

The  following  resolutions,  bearing  on  tie 

The  Church  South  had  now,  without  aban-  ^^^^  subject,  were  also  adopted  jnst  before 
doning  this  work,  adapted  its  methods  to  the  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Conference: 
changed  condition  of  the  colored  members,  y^^^^^^  rj^^  discussions  and  votes  of  this  Confer- 
and  at  their  own  request  had  set  them  off  into  erence  on  the  subject  of  fraternal  relations  with  the 
an  independent  ecclesiastical  body.  The  North-  Methodist  Episcopid  Church,  and  its  cognste  sub- 
em  brethren  had  pursued  a  different  plan,  and  jects,  present  the  appeanmoe  of  essential  differencea 
had  organized  mixed  conferences,  mixed  con-  which  do  ncjte»st :  therefore— 
»*a/»o4-l^n<i   t^rxA  ^\^r.A  <i^ii^y>ia      4<  tiTa  a^  «*x*  JUsolved,  That  upon  the  subject  of  fraternal  rtla- 
gregations  and  mixed  schools.     "We  do  not  ^^^^^  ^^^'the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, upon  a 
ask  them,"  says  the  address,  "to  adopt  our  proper  basis,  this  Conference  is  a  unit, 
plan.     We  could  not  adopt  theirs."  Atohsd^  That  we  are  also  a  unit  upon  the  nro- 

But,  while  the  General  Conference  (South)  pnety  of  appointing  a  oommission,  empowered  to 

•was  clear  and  final  in  its  declarations  against  5?r*\^^®''T.?^^ii°^^''T'*'®^!f«  ^L  K^^^ 

♦k«  ««;^«  ^f  fi»«  ♦«^  \r^«.T,^^;-«,-  u  ,^«i!wv«.^;i  Church,  to  settle  all  questions  of  difficulty  between 

the  union  of  the  two  Methodisms,  it  welcomed  ^.  and  that  such  settfement  is  essential  to  complex 

measures  looking  to  the  removal  of  obstacles  fhitemity. 

in  the  way  of  unity  and  peace,  the  existence  Bttohtd^  That  the  only  points  of  differenee  b«- 

of  which  obstacles  was  generally  known.    No  tween  us  on  this  whole  subject  are  the  best  methods 

adjustment  could   be  considered  by  it  that  of  accomplishing  this  desired  end. 

ignored  the  plan  of  separation  of  1844.    By  Fraternal  greetings  were  exchanged  witb 

that  plan  the  Southern  Church  Held  all  its  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 

cburch-houses,    cemeteries,    school-buildings,  estant  Church,  in  session  at  Lynchburg,  Ya. 

and  other  property,  which  had  been  acquired  The  Bev.  Alexander  Clark  was  received  and 

before  the  division.    Under  it,  it  had  claimed  spoke  in  behadf  of  the  Methodist  Cbtu*eh. 

and  recovered  its  portion  of  the  common  fund  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  for  the  or- 

in  the  Book  Concerns  at  New  York  and  Cin-  ganization  of  missions.  The  Board  of  Missions, 

cinnati.    The  question  of  its  validity  had  been  to  which  is  given  the  charge  of  the  forei^ 

taken  by  the  Northern  Church  to  the  Supreme  missions,  and  of  all  otiiers  not  provided  for  by 

Court  of  the  United  States,  and  affirmed  by  the  Annual  Conferences,  was  made  to  consist 

that  tribunal  without  a  dissenting  voice.  How-  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  8d<] 

ever  others  might  regard  that  instrument,  it  seventeen  managers,  to  be  elected  qnadrennialiy 

was  too  important  in  its  application  to  the  by  the  General  Conference,  bishops  to  be  £2 
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pffido  members.    It  was  authorized  to  appro-  had  adjudged  it  necessary  to  remove  it  to  Louis- 

priate  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  work,  yille,  K^y.,  and  had  so  removed  it.    It  has  since 

and  incidental  expenses ;  to  provide  for  the  been  successful,  has  paid  its  way,  and  returned 

support  of  superannuated  missionaries,  and  the  some  dividends. 

widows  and  orphans  of  missionaries  not  pro-  The  bishops  had  been  appointed  at  the  last 

Tided  for  by  any  Annual  Conferences ;  to  build  session  of  the  General  Conference  a  committee 

bouses  for  worship,  for  schools,  and  for  mis-  to  mature  a  plan  of  education.    They  reported 

sionaries;  and  was  directed  to  make  reports  that  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  Conferences 

of  its  operations  to  the  General  Conference,  etc.  had  bought  a  lot  in  Louisville  for  the  purpose 

The  following  clause,  giving  a  veto-power  of  establishing  a  school,  and  had  invited  the 

to  the  bishops,  having  been  approved  by  the  other  conferences  to  join  them.     Steps  had 

requisite  m^ority  in  the  Annual  Conference,  been  taken  toward  erecting  a  building.    The 

Tas  incorporated  into  the  Discipline  :  General  Conference  resolved  that  this  contem- 

When  any  rule,  or  regulation,  is  adopted  by  the  ^^^^^^^^  «^^^°^  ^T^^wt''®?^''^  university 
Gtneral  Conference,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  o^  the  Church,  and  that  all  the  Annual  Confer- 
bishops,  is  unconatitutionu,  the  bishops  may  pre-  ences  be  requested  to  give  it  their  aid  and  pa- 
tent to  the  Conferenoe  which  passed  such  rule  or  tronage.  Measures  were  also  adopted  looking 
regulation  their  objections  thereto,  with  their  rea-  ^  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  educa- 
sons,  in  wnting ;  and  if  then  the  General  Conference  x-  „  ^^  „^„^„  ^^^^« 
>hall,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  adhere  to  its  action  on  -^^^^  ^\  y^^«  women. 

said  nile  or  regulation,  it  shidl  then  take  the  course  Action  was  taken  to  further  the  prosecution 

prefcribed  for  altering  a  restricted  rule,  and  if  thus  of  mission-work,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 

passed  upon  aflBrmatively,  the  bishops  shall  an-  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  the 

fZTh^mS''^  "^^'  ""'  reguktion,  takes  effect  Church  might  be  able  to  send  missionaries  to 

Africa.    For  the  present  the  mission-work  of 

A  provision  was  added  to  the  Discipline  for  the  Church  is  confined  to  the  home  field.    The 

the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphan  children  publication  of  a  monthly  Sunday-school  paper 

of  deceased  bishops.    The  election  of  superin-  was  determined  upon. 

tendents  of  Sunday-schools  was  vested  in  the  A  fundamental  principle  was  adopted  at  the 

Quarterly  Conference,  on  the  nomination  of  organization  of  this  Church,  that  none  but  per- 

the  preacher  in  charge.    An  amendment  to  sons  of  the  colored  or  negro  race  should  be 

the  general  rule  in  relation  to  the  use  of  in-  members  of  it.    A  resolution  was  offered  at 

toiicating  liquors  was  adopted  for  submission  the  present  Conference  to  modify  this  rule,  so 

to  the  Annual  Conferences,  by  which,  if  it  is  as  to  permit  the  admission  of  others  (Indians 

approved,  members  will  be  required  to  avoid  were  particularly  contemplated),  but  it  was 

"ilnmkenness,  or  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  almost  unanimously  rejected. 

onless  m  cases  of  necessity."  The  Conference  was  visited  by  a  deputation 

The  bishops  were  requested  to  address  a  representing  the  Louisville  District  Conference 

pastoral  letter  to  the  people,  bringing  proml-  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.    A 

nently  before  them  the  pastoral  worship  of  the  resolution  of  thanks  was  voted  the  District 

Cborch,  explaining  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  "  for  this  expression  of  their  love," 

Conference  of  1866  respecting  class-meetings ;  in  which  was  also  embodied  the  expression  of 

^phasimg  the  obligation  to  read  the  Script-  gratitude  to  the  Church  South  for  its  action  in 

pres;  deprecating  the  increasing  indulgence  organizingand  setting  apartthe  colored  Church, 

in  such  ojvisions  "  as  cannot  be  taken  in  the  and  of  the  desire  and  wish  of  the  General  Con- 

Jiame  of  the  Lord  Jesus; "  and  expressing  dis-  ference  for  the  perpetuation  of  friendly  rela- 

approbation  of  "  operatic  performances  in  our  tions  with  the  members  of  that  Church,  **  as 

churches,  which  drown  the  sense  of  our  hymns,  Christians  and  the  people  of  God."    Thefol- 

and  utterly  destroy  congregational  singing."  lowing  resolution  on  fraternal  relations  with 

III.  CoLOEKD  Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch  other  churches  was  adopted : 


p  Amebioa. — The  report  of  this  Church,  made        .Suohed^  That  a  committee  on  fraternal  greeting 
m  iUy,  1874,  showed  it  to  have  fifteen  An-    be  apijointed  by  this  Conferenoe ;  that,  should  any 


scuoolfl,  1,102    Sunday-school    teachers,    and  should  offer  a  union  with  our  Church,  to  effect  that 

^9,955  Sunday-school  scholars.  union  with  them,  without  relinouishing  any  of  the 

The  General  Car^erefuse  of  the  Colored  Meth-  rights  or  principles  of  our  Church. 
o'iist  Episcopal  Church  in  Americiu  met  at  IV.  Methodist  Pbotestant  Chueoh. — Sta- 
LonisriUe,  Ky.,  August  5th.  The  bishops  pre-  tistical  reports  were  made  to  the  General  Con- 
sulted an  address  reviewing  the  condition  of  ference  of  this  Church,  in  May,  1874,  from 
the  Church.  Many  recommended  that  as  few  twelve  conferences,  as  follows :  Number  of 
changes  as  possible  be  made  in  the  Book  of  ministers,  600 ;  of  members,  40,122 ;  value  of 
^iscipline.  They  invited  serious  attention  to  church  property,  $999,065.  No  reports  were 
tlie  affairs  of  the  Book  Concern.  It  had  been  received  from  eight  conferences, 
wteblished  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  the  previous  The  General  Cor\ferenee  of  the  Methodist 
^«ieral  Conference,  but  had  not  been  success-  Protestant  Church  met  at  Lynchburg,  Va., 
%  operated  there.     The  Book  Committee  May  Ist.    The  Rev.  L.  W.  Bates,  D.  D.,  of  Bal- 
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timore,  was  chosen  president.    The  most  im-  tions  of  the  appointees  to  their  Annua]  Con- 

portant  husiness  transacted  hy  this  body  related  ferences.     A  role  was  made  that  **  Sabbath- 

to  the  subject  of  reunion  with  the  Methodist  sohool  superintendents  shall  be  elected  bj  the 

Church.    The  Rev.  Alexander  Clark  and  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  school,  sabject, 

Rev.  Alexander  Robinson  were  present,  as  fra-  however,  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Chnreh." 

ternal  delegates  from  that  Church,  and  deliv-  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  the  **man- 

ered  addresses  expressing  their  own  desire  for  nfacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxieatiog  liqaon 

reunion,  and  the  belief  that  it  was  favored  by  as  a  beverage,  or  the  lending  of  one's  influence, 

the  preachers  and  members  of  their  denomi-  by  signature  or  otherwise,  in  the  procuremen: 

nation.    They  also  presented  a  letter  from  the  of  any  license  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages,"  to 

Hon.  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  President  of  the  last  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Conference, 

General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  *'  manifestly  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of 

expressing  similar  views.  God's  word."    A  reorganization  of  the  Book 

The  following  action  was  taken  on  the  sub-  Concern,  and  of  the  method  of  conducting  its 

ject :  business,  was  effected.    A  report  on  edncadon 

Whersas,  This  General  Conference  is  satisfied  that  was  adopted  which  urged   the  duty  of  en- 

there  is  a  gromng  desire  on  tiie  part  of  the  member-  oouragmg  popular  education  as  necessary  to 

ship  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  to  hold  a  the  success  of  a  representative  Churoh,  and 

General  Convention  to  take  into  consideration  oer-  declared  the  importance  of  educating  ministers, 

trre&''  '"^         constitution  of  the  Church:-  ^^^  of  establishing  denominational  institatioDs 

Betohid,  That  we  recommend  the  Annual  Confer-  of  learning.  Yadkin  College,  North  Caroiina, 
enoes  composing  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  the  West  Virginia  Institute,  and  Western  Mary- 
to  unite  unanimously  in  a  call  for  a  General  Conven-  land  College,  were  represented  favorably.  The 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  eiTectlng  such  changes  in  theological  department  of  the  latter  institntion 
the  second,  tenth,  and  fourteenth  articles  of  the  con-  ^^^  ^fL^^^^5.A^A  ♦^  ♦!%*.  ■r.a^»^«i«<*<i  ^f  tlia  m 
stitution  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  as  was  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  the  en- 
may  bo  deemed  by  said  convention  necessary ;  to-  tire  Church.  The  enlargement  of  the  same 
gother  with  such  alterations  in  all  other  articles  of  institution  as  a  central  xmiversity  was  also  ad- 
tlie  constitution  and  Book  of  Discipline  as  they  may  vised.    An  oflfer  was  received  from  the  tnis- 

^'teTThat  said  convention  shall  meet  at  Ab-  ^^,  9^  ^7^?  n^)???:%n^r:?;'^'*  ""  '"^'' 

ingdon,  Va.,  on  the  first  Friday  in  May,  1878.  their  mstituUon  to  the  Church. 

Jieaohed.  That  a  commission  of  nine  persons  be  V.  Primitive  Methodists. — ^The  followiD? 

uppointed  oy  this  General  Conference  to  confer  with  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Primitive 

any  like  commission  fVom  any  Methodist  body  in  Methodist    churches    in  the   United  SUtes : 

Protestont  Church,  and  especially  With  a  commission  of  members  approved,  977;  of  probationer, 
of  nine  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  289  ;  whole  number  of  members,  1,216 ;  oom- 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  has  made  overtures  ber  of  traveling  preachers,  16  ;  of  local  preach- 
to  us  for  a  reunion.  era,  88 ;  of  class-leaders,  72  ;  of  churches,  23 : 

Further,  "  believing  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  of  other  preaching-places,  21 ;  of  SondaT- 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  effect  a  schools,  27;  of  scholars  in  the  same,  2,134;  of 
union  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churches  Sunday-school  teachers,  428 ;  value  of  church 
upon  terms  which  shall  be  alike  agreeable  and  property,  $100,404.49 ;  amount  of  debt  on  the 
honorable  to  each,  and  to  submit  the  terms  of  same,  $28,698.70 ;  amount  collected  daring  the 
imion  to  the  General  Convention,"  the  Con-  year  for  missions,  $733.74 ;  income  of  the  con- 
ference provided  for  the  immediate  appoint-  tingent  fund  (for  the  conference  year),  $111.59. 
ment  of  the  commission,  to  consist  of  ministers  We»tern  CovferenM. — Number  of  circuits 
and  laymen.  It  was  constituted  as  follows:  and  missions,  19;  of  members  approved,  1,634: 
From  Maryland,  L.  "W.  Bates,  S.  B.  Souther-  of  probationers,  130;  whole  number  of  mem- 
land,  O.  Hammond;  from  West  Virginia, E.  F.  bers,  1,664;  number  of  traveling  preachers. 
Westfall,  U.  V.  Chichester;  from  North  Car-  16;  of  local  preachers,  86;  of  class-leaden 
olina,  R.  H.  Wills,  S.  Simpson;  from  Virginia,  83  ;  of  churches,  37;  of  other  preaching-olaee. 
AL  F.  Peoples,  M.  D. ;  from  Tennessee,  B.  F.  42 ;  of  parsonages,  11 ;  of  Sanday-schools,  45: 
Duggan,  M.D.  A  fraternal  messenger  was  re-  of  scholars  in  the  same,  2,781;  of  Soodaj- 
ceived  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  school  teachers,  481 ;  value  of  church  propertr. 
and  a  fraternal  communication  from  the  Gen-  $67,444.89 ;  amount  of  collections  during  the 
eral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  year  for  missions,  $1,098.50 ;  for  the  superan- 
Church  South,  in  session  at  Louisville,  Ky.  nuated  preachers'  fund,  $145.67 ;  for  the  con- 

Those  sections  of  the  Discipline  which  an-  ference  fond,   $54.49 ;   for  the   Bible  canse, 

thorized  the  order  of  deacons,  and  prescribed  $88.25.    The  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  to 

a  form  for  the  ordmation  of  deacons,  were  ministers  was  $8,895.35.    The  whole  nnmber 

stricken  out.    Provision  was  made  that  the  of  approved  members  and  probationers  in  tlie 

General  Conference  may  appoint  ministers  as  two  Conferences  is  2,880. 

presidents,  professors,  or  agents  in  educational  The  EmUth  Conferenw  met  at  Monnt  Car- 

mstitutions,  as  editors  or  agents  of  religious  mel,  Northumberland  county.  Pa.,  May  l^^th- 

periodicals  and  newspapers,  or  as  chaplains,  Charles  Spurr  was  elected  president    Th^  ^^' 

without  such  appointments  changing  the  rela-  lowing  test  for  membership  in  the  chnrches 
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was  adopted:  "Profession  of  religion,  attend-  144,  and  the  payments  on  acoonnt  of  it  t2S|- 

anoe  at  olass-meetings  according  to  discipline,  977.    The  income  of  the  superannuation  fund 

or  regnlar  attendance  on  means  of  grace ;  and  was  given  at  $27,627 ;  of  tiie  contingent  fund, 

to  be  supporters  of  the  cause  of  God.*'    The  $7,479.    The  missionarj  fund  had  increased 

Conference  resolved  that  in  future  the  salary  of  upward  of  $6,000.    The  cash-sales  of  the  Book 

a  minister  in  full  connection  should  be  not  less  Concern  had  increased  during  the  year  $5,000, 

than  $680  a  year ;  and  that  circuits  able  to  and  its  assets  exceeded  all  liabilities  $55,276. 

pay  more  without  injury  to  connectional  funds  The  financial  prospects  of  the  university 

be  requested  to  do  so.    Strong  resolutions  were  were  represented  to  be  in  a  very  promising 

adopted  in  &yor  of  the  temperance  movement  condition.    The  agent  had  obtained  $31,000 

The  Western  Conference  met  in  its  thirtieth  ofsubscriptions  since  the  preceding  Conference; 
session  at  BodgevUle,  Wis.,  Hay  21st*  The  the  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $8,412.25,  and 
Bev.  J«  Sharp  was  chosen  president.  Kew  a  bequest  and  a  gift  of  $10,000  each  had  been 
rules  were  enacted  in  regard  to  the  new  con-  made  to  the  endowment  fund, 
stitution  of  the  Conference  and  lay  delegation.  The  fifty-first  annual  session  of  the  Confer- 
to  the  following  effect:  '^1.  That  all  existing  tnee(fthe  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Can- 
regulationa  on  delegates  to  the  Conferences  be  ctda  was  held  at  Hamilton,  beginning  June  8d. 
repealed ;  3.  That  in  future  the  Annual  Con-  The  Eev.  S.  D.  Rice,  D.  D.,  presided.  Eetums 
ferenee  shall  be  composed  of  the  connectional  were  made  as  follows  of  the  vote  of  the  quar- 
officers,  of  all  the  traveling  preachers  in  good  terly  meetings  upon  the  questions  submitted 
standing  and  in  full  work,  and  one  lay  dele-  to  them  concerning  the  division  of  the  Con- 
gate  Irrai  each  charge,  who  shall  be  selected  ferance  into  Annual  Conferences,  confedera- 
at  the  third  quarterly  meeting.  Circuits  (not  tion  with  the  Conference  of  Eastern  British 
missions)  having  one  hundred  members,  or  America,  and  union  with  the  Methodist  Kew 
more,  may  send  two  lay  delegates."  Action  Connection.  The  number  of  quarterly  meot- 
vas  taken  requiring  preachers  and  quarterly  *ings  entitled  to  vote  was  418,  of  which  280 
meetings  bnilcUng  churches  to  have  the  prop-  were  required  to  make  up  the  two-thirds  ma- 
erty  properly  secured  to  connectional  uses,  jority  necessary  to  carry  the  proposed  changes 
Kesolations  were  adopted  condemning  intern-  into  effect.  They  had  voted,  concerning  con- 
perance  and  the  use  of  tobacco.  federation  with  the  Conference  of  Eastern  Brit- 

YI.  Fbxb  Mbthodist  Chuboh. — ^The  Oen-^  ish  America,  870  yeas,  2  nays;  concerning 
eral  Conference  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church  union  with  the  Methodist  New  Connection, 
met  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  in  October.  The  gen-  860  yeas,  12  nays ;  concerning  the  surrender 
eral  superintendent,  in  an  address  at  the  open-  of  the  veto-power,  hitherto  possessed  by  the 
ing  of  the  session,  described  the  progress  which  quarterly  meetings,  and  the  acceptance  by  the 
had  been  made  in  the  work  of  the  Church  dur-  laity  of  representation  in  the  General  Confer- 
ing  the  preceding  four  years.  New  fields  had  ence  instead  thereof,  889  yeas,  88  nays ;  on  a 
been  c^)ened  in  the  South,  and  in  these,  as  well  change  in  the  constitution,  proposed  to  take 
as  in  the  North  and  West,  the  Church  was  effect  if  union  should  be  effected,  841  yeas,  81 
making  considerable  advances,  and  was  repre-  nays ;  on  a  change  of  the  constitution  of  the 
seated  as  exerting  a  powerful  influence.  The  Canadian  Conference,  proposed  to  take  effect 
General  Conference  having  secured  an  act  of  if  union  should  not  be  carried,  805  yeas,  67  nays, 
incorporation,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Travis,  the  Bev.  The  president  stated  that  official  instructions 
J.  £.  TerriU,  0.  P.  Bogers,  and  J.  L.  Ward,  had  been  received  from  the  Conference  of  East- 
were  elected  a  Board  of  Trustees.  A  general  em  British  America  that  all  the  propositions 
missionary  board  was  organized,  to  have  its  submitted  in  connection  with  the  plans  of  union 
central  office  in  New  York  City.  It  is  to  con-  had  been  accepted  almost  unanimously.  A 
sist  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Church,  two  deputation  was  received  from  the  Conference 
ministers,  and  two  laymen.  The  course  of  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  who  asked 
study  for  ministers  was  revised  and  improved,  the  consent  of  the  Conference  to  an  alteration 
The  Conference  decided  to  elect  two  general  which  that  body  desired  to  have  made  in  the 
superintendents,  the  Bev.  B.  T.  Roberts,  of  28d  section  of  the  Articles  of  Union.  As 
the  General  Conference,  New  York,  and  the  originally  adopted,  the  section  in  question 
Rev.  E.  P.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  were  chosen  to  read:  "Any  act  of  the  General  Conference 
that  office.  Two  new  conferences,  the  Wis-  affectingtherigbtsandprivilegesof  the  Annual 
oonsin  and  the  Iowa  Conferences,  were  organ-  Conference  shall  become  law  only  when  it  se- 
ized. The  Illinois  Conference  was  made  to  cures  a  migority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
embrace  the  entire  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  of  the  GenersJ  Conference,  who  may  vote 
city  and  yidnity  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  thereon,  and  also  a  majority  of  the  members 

YII.  WaaLBTAir  Mbthodist  Chusoh  in  Can-  of  the  several  ensuing  Annual  Conferences  who 

▲DA  AND  Eabtbbn  Bbttish  Amebioa. — The  re-  may  be  present  and  vote  thereon.*' 

port  on  Sunday-schools  submitted  to  the  Wes-  The  Conference    of  the  New  ^  Connection 

leyan  Conference  of  Canada  showed  that  there  asked  that  the  latter  clause  be  omitted,  and  in 

were  1,002  such  schools,  with  9,617  teachers,  its  stead  there  be  inserted :  "  Provided  also 

and  71,688  scholars.    The  receipts  of  the  chil-  that  such  act  be  not  disapproved  of  by  a  ma- 

dren's  fund  were  reported  to  have  been  $24,-  jority  of  the  next  ensuing  Annual  Confer- 

VOL.  XIV. — 86    A 
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ences."    The  Conference  accepted  the  pro-    y^*  Any  act  of  the  General  Conference  affeodng 
T>osed  modification  ^®  rifhts  and  privileffCB  of  the  Annnd  Conferences 

It  was  determine  to  hold  the  General  Oon-    'Xrl^^^  oTthn^T^?.  VSe"^n'.Sf^Sl^ 


orgajuzationimmediatelT  after  the  adjourn-  :^H^'rJja^fTrSrole'^nl''u'bilSr^^^^ 

ment  of  the  Conference.    Sixty-three  lay  dele-  EngUsh  Conference  -.also  that  a  deputation  be  ap- 

gates  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  as  mem-  pointed  to  the  next  Wesley  an  Conference,  aolicitin^ 

bers  to  the  Conference,  and  took  part  in  its  their  approval  of  oar  inteipretation  of  aaid  twenty- 

proceedmgs.  tJ^i^i  ck»««- 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  of  Fast-       in  accordance  with  this  resolatioii,  a  dq>n- 

ern  Brituh  America  met  at  Oharlottetown,  tation  was  sent  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference  to 

Prince  Edward  Island.    Reports  were  present-  ask  its  approvid  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 

edofthe  votes  ofthe  Quarterly  Boards  npon  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  a  memorial  waa  pre- 

qnestions  submitted  to  them  regarding  the  pro-  pared  to  be  sent  to  the  English  Conference. 

posed  anion  with  the  Conferences  of  Canada  An  extra  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  ap- 

and  of  the  New  Connection,  and  the  adoption  pointed  to  be  held  at  Milton,  in  Angnst,  to 

of  lay  representation.     On  each  section  the  consider  the  action  that  might  be  taken  by  the 

vote  was,  yeas  125,  nays  8.    Three  boards  had  Wesleyan  and  English  Conferences  on  the  ques- 

declined  to  vote.    The  modification  of  the  plan  tions  sabmitted  to  them, 
of  union,  which  was  asked  by  the  Conference  of       Resolutions  were  adopted  in  &vor  of  total 

the  New  Connection,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 

union  was  declared  carried.    The  Nova  Scotia  and  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law ;  also  against 

Conference  was  organized  July  8d.  the  use  of  tobacco. 

VIII.  Methodist  New  CoNintcTio:^  nr  Can-  The  Conference  met  a  second  time,  pursuant 
ADA.— The  forty-sixth  annual(7dn/erdnwo/eA«  to  adjournment,  at  Milton,  August  12th,  to 
MethodUt  New  Connection  in  Canada  met  at  hear  the  reports  of  the  deputations  who  had 
Milton,  May  20th.  The  Rev.  D.  Savage  was  been  appointed  to  visit  the  English  Conference 
chosen  president.  The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  Canada. 
presented  a  report  giving  the  returns  of  the  The  deputation  to  the  English  Conference  re- 
votes  of  the  Quarterly  Boards,  which  met  in  ported  verbally  that  they  had  been  weU  re- 
November,  1873,  on  the  question  of  union  with  oeived,  and  that  the  Conference  had  given  its 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  also  a  number  consent  to  the  severance  of  the  Canadian 
of  communications  which  had  passed  between  branch  of  the  Connection  from  the  parent 
them  and  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the  body  and  its  union  with  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
Parent  Conference  in  England.  The  English  eiioe.  The  deputation  to  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
Committee  had  endeavored  to  defeat  the  union  ference  reported  that  that  Conference  had 
movement,  and  to  that  end  sent  over  messen-  readily  accepted  the  amendment,  or  new  con- 
gers to  present  its  views  to  the  Canadian  struction,  which  the  New  Connection  had  sog- 
Ohurches.  The  Executive  Committee  had  ob-  gested  to  be  made  to  the  articles  of  union, 
jected  to  this  action,  and  protested  against  it  The  following  resolution  was  then  unanunooaly 
as  a  violation  of  an  agreement  which  had  been  adopted : 

entered  into  between  the  representatives  of  the        where^.  This  Conference,  at  its  fonner  session, 

English  and  Canadian  Conferences,  that  no  at-  held  in  Milton  on  May  8S,  1874,  did  agree  to  adopt 

tempt  should  be  made  to  influence  the  decision  the  basis  of  union,  on  condition  that  the  Wesleyan 

of  the  quarterly  meetings  until  they  should  have  Conference  of  Canada,  the  Wesleyan  Confeneuoe  of 

opportunity  to  record  their  votes  on  the  sub-  Eastern  British  Amenca,  and  the  Methodist  hew 

•    i.      an.  *vw»^*  «xj.«»*  Tvwwo  v*A  w*^  Buu  ConnectionConferenceof  England  would  aocept  our 

lect.     The  report  of  the  votes  showed  that  dechiration  of  union,  with  the  interpreution  of 

fifty-six  quarterly  meetings  had  declared  in  clause  28  in  the  basis  then  agreed  to  :  and  wherets 

favor  of  union  with  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  these  conditions  have  since  ^n  falfilled  by  all  the 

and  nineteen  against  it.    The  subject  was  then  J»ntracting  parties,  this  Conference  hereby  decbm 

^i^rAt.,.^^/^  ♦/%  o  yk^*n«»u^AA  «*♦«>  «^.««*^^..  4-i^»  «««  Its  final  acceptance  ofthe  terms  of  union  between 

referred  to  a  committee     to  consider  the  oon-  t^e  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  and  the 

nectional  situation,"  composed  of  representa-  Methodist  New  Connection  Chureh  of  Canada,  all 

tives  of  the  union  and  the  anti-union  parties,  necessary  legal  proiisions  to  be  determined  by  the 

This  committee  agreed  upon  the  following  re-  <*«ueral  Conference  of  the  United  Wesleyan  Meth- 

port  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  diff'erenoes  on  ^^*  Church  of  Canada, 
the  subject  existing  within  the  Connection,  and       Another  resolution,  which  was  passed,  reo- 

it  was  cordially  adopted,  with  one  opposing  ognized  the  services  which  the  English  New 

vote  :  Connection  had  through  many  years  rendered 

Whereat^  A  m^iority  of  the  quarterly  meetlnes  to  their  Canadian  mission,  and  t^e  liberalitj 

have  adopted  the  oasis  of  the  proposed  union  sub-  with  which  they  had  sustained  it.     Delegates 

mitted  by  OUT  last  Conference:     ^     ^      _        ^  were  elected  to  the  General  Conference  of 

Jeesolved^  That  this  Conference  hereby  ratifies  and  xu^  TT«U/^ii    Txr/.ai/.«nn   \r/^4.V/v;i;»4^  rtK^.^1.  r.f 

adopu  the  basU  of  union,  provided  tl^t  our  inter-  *"®  Y^^*^®^  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of 

pretation  of  the  twenty-third  clause  in  the  basis  of  Canada,  after  wnich  a  final  acgoomment  was 

union  be  approved  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  made. 
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II.  Methodist  Ohuboh  or  Oanada. — ^The 
results  of  the  latest  estimates  of  the  number 
of  ministers  and  members  of  the  three  bodies 
which  have  miited  in  the  Methodist  Ohnrch 
of  Canada  are  embodied  in  the  following  table : 


CHUECHES. 


We^leyan  Methodist  Ohnrch  in 
CaoadA.^ 

WNleytn  Methodist  Ohnrch  in 
Eaftem  BrltlBh  America. . . . 

Xinhodfflt  New  ConneclloD 
Chaicli  in 


Total 


Miabtan. 

MmsImsi* 

flQ6 
904 

110 

00,812 

17,080 

7,687 

1,018 

94,880 

Vw^m- 


4,480 

8,870 

976 

^laT 


The  flnt  General  Conferenee  of  the  United 
WaJeyan  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  met  in 
the  Metropolitan  Wesleyan  Methodist  Ohurch, 
Toronto,  September  16,  1874.  The  Hon.  L. 
A.  WCmot,  ex-Grovemor  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  chosen  chairman  pro  torn.  Subsequently, 
the  Key.  Dr.  Edgerton  Ryerson  was  elected 
President  of  the  General  Conference  for  four 
Tears.  It  was  decided  that  persons  who  had 
been  elected  as  alternative  delegates  should  be 
admitted  as  members.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  session  a  resolution  constituting  the  Oon- 
ference  was  adopted. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  it 
was  decided  that  the  name  of  the  Church 
Fhoold  be  The  Methodist  Chttboh  ot  Canada. 
A  General  Conference  seal  was  adopted,  to 
have  npon  it  the  words,  "  The  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
The  best  of  all  is  God  is  with  us."  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  present  as  the  repre- 
et^ntative  of  the  English  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connection,  addressed  the  Con- 
f<;rence,  and  expressed  the  acquiescence  of 
that  body  in  the  union. 

The  attention  of  the  Conference  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  connectional 
interests  and  enterprises,  hitherto  distributed 
among  three  distinct  conferences,  so  as  to  con< 
form  them  to  the  changed  conditions  resultant 
upon  consolidation.  The  constitution,  boun- 
daries, andfnnctionsof  the  six  Annual  Confer- 
ences were  defined.  Three  of  these  confer- 
ences, the  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  London 
Conferences,  are  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Qaebec;  and  three,  the  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  Newfoundland  conferences,  are  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  The  AnnUiu  Conferences 
were  left  with  all  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  they  already  possessed,  except  such 
as  bad  been  vested  in  the  General  Conference, 
inclnding  those  of  choosing  their  presidents, 
secretaries,  and  chairmen  of  districts  by  ballot, 
from  among  their  own  members,  of  examining 
ministerial  characters,  and  of  stationing  min- 
isters. Provision  was  made  for  the  a4just- 
ment,  for  the  present,  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
circuits  of  the  former  Wesleyan  and  New  Con- 
nection Conferences  where  they  may  overlap 
each  other.    The  missionary  committee  were 


authorized  to  take  the  income  arising  from  the 
New  Connection  Misnonary  Society,  and,  con- 
sidering the  independent  circuits  as  domestic 
missions,  to  make  equitable  grants  to  them. 
Provisions  were  also  made  for  effecting  the 
permanent  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 
circuits ;  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  Church 
property;  and  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
funds  of  the  Wesleyan  and  New  Connection 
Churches.  Plans  were  devised  for  adjusting 
the  relations  of  the  General  Conference  to  the 
educational  institutions  of -the  Connection. 
These  consisted  of  one  university,  five  colleges, 
and  numerous  academies.  An  Educational 
Society  was  recommended ;  an  Educational  In- 
stitute for  the  French  Canadians  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  proposed.  It  was  stated 
that  the  colleges  and  schools  at  present  in 
operation  required  to  maintain  them  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year  more  than  their  pres- 
ent income.  A  scheme  was  adopted  to  regu- 
late the  tenure  of  Church  property,  and  a 
standing  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  its  provisions. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  for  a  General 
Conference  Missionary  Society,  membership  in 
which  should  be  determined  by  subscriptions 
of  four  dollars  a  year  and  upward.  Existing 
missionary  societies  were  recognized  as  auxil- 
iaries, and  provision  was  made  for  district  and 
Annual  Conference  societies.  The  income  of 
the  Missionary  Society  for  the  current  year 
was  reported  to  have  been  $150,000.  The 
Book  Committee  was  constituted,  to  consist  of 
thirty-seven  ministerial  and  lay  members,  to 
be  selected  proportionately  from  tjie  several 
Annual  Conferences.  It  is  to  be  divided  into 
Eastern  and  Western  sections,  which  will  meet 
yearly,  and  it  will  itself  meet  as  a  whole  at 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  General 
Conference,  and  make  a  full  report  of  its 
doings.  The  book  and  printing  establishments 
at  Toronto  and  Halifax  were  ordered  con- 
tinued, and  action  was  taken  toward  establish- 
ing an  agency  at  Montreal.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  revise  and  prepare  the  materials 
for  a  new  hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
nomination, and  submit  the  results  of  its 
work  to  the  next  General  Conference.  The 
salaries  of  unmarried  ministers  were  fixed  at 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  mini- 
mum stipend  of  married  ministers  at  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  ye^  including 
house-rent  and  all  other  costs.  The  Confer- 
ence was  visited  by  fraternal  delegates  from 
several  other  Methodist  Churches  m  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  from  the  British 
Wesleyan  and  New  Connection  Conferences. 
It  adopted  addresses  and  appointed  fraternal 
delegates  to  the  Genef al  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ohnrch  South,  of  the  Methodist  New  Connec- 
tion in  England,  of  the  Prinutive  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada,  and  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Connection. 
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An  address  was  also  adopted  to  Lord  Duf-  XI.  Pbimitivb  Msthodibt  Chtjbch  ts  Ckis- 

ferin,  Governor-GeDeral  of  Oanada.  ad  a. — This  Church  had,  in  1874,  89  nmusters, 

X.  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghitboh  in  Oan<  5,618  members,  and  1,163  probationers. 

ADA. — The  reports  of  the  three  Conferences  of  The  Conference  of  the  Prifaitite  Methoditt 

this  Church  show  a  total  of  438  oharches,  236  Connection  in  Canada  met  at  Toronto,  June 

traveling  preachers,  and  22,641  members.    The  oth.    The  Bev.  S.  Antliff  presided.    A  mes- 

namber  of  parsonages  is  given  at  134.    The  sage  was  received  from  the  English  Confer- 

total  value  of  churches  and  parsonages  is  esti-  ence,  announcing  that  that  body  had  made  a 

mated  to  be  $800,550.    The  entire  receipts  for  grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Canadian 

missions  in  1874  were  $13,304.15,  or  $913.33  work.    The  Conference  decided  to  undertake 

more  than  the  receipts  for  the  previous  year,  to  establish  a  special  fund  for  the  purpose  of 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  opening  a  mission  at  once  in  Manitoba,  and  to 

Bpiecopal  Church  in  Canada  met  at  Napance,  instruct  the  Missionary  Committee  to  open 

Ontario,  August  26th.    Bishop  Richardson  pre-  such  a  mission  as  soon  as  a  guarantee  fond  of 

sided.    It  was  decided  that  the  first  business  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  of  the  next  five 

in  order  should  be  the  election  of  an  additional  years  should  have  been  secured.    A  meeting 

bishop.    The  Rev.  John  Morrison  Reid,  D.  D.,  was  immediately  held  in  the  interest  of  the 

one  of  the  missionary  secretaries  of  the  Meth-  proposed  mission,  at  which  the  whole  sam  re- 

odist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  quired  as  a  condition  for  its  establishment  was 

was  chosen  to  that  office.    He  declined  to  ac-  secured. 

cept,  and  a  second  election  was  held.     The  XII.  Bible  Chbistiav  Chubch  in  Canada. 

Rev.  A.  Carman,  D.  D.,  President  of  Albert  — ^This  Church  was  estimated  to  have  in  Cana* 

College,  was  chosen,  and,  accepting,  was  or-  <^Vlii  1874,  72  ministers  and  5,700  members, 

dained  bishop.                                       '  The  Twentieth  Conference  of  the  Bible  Chrit- 

Provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  lay  tian  Church  in  Canada  met  in  London,  Jane 

delegates  to  the  Conference.  4th.    The  Rev.  William  Hooper  was  elected 

The  following  new  rule  was  adopted  to  gov-  President.     The  following  items  relating  to 

em  the  appointment  of  presiding  elders:  *^That  the  state  of  the  connection  were  reported: 

each  Annual  Conference  shall  elect  two  mem-  Increase — ^itinerant  preachers,  5;  churches,  3; 

bers  from  each  district,  by  and  with  whose  other  places  of  worship,  4;   admitted  daring 

consent  the  bishop  shall  appoint  the  presiding  the  year,  530 ;   deaths,  8 ;  on  trial,  483 ;  ap- 

elders."  proved  members,  137;  in  church-fellowship, 

Provision  was  made  respecting  the  appoint-  570.  Decrease — ^local  preachers,  21 ;  remov- 
ment  of  a  layman  to  the  office  of  book-agent,  als,  128.  The  entire  value  of  the  church  prop- 
in  case  the  Conference  or  the  Book  Committee  erty  was  reported  to  be  $306,379,  a^mi 
should  be  disposed  to  make  it.  The  committee  which  were  debts  to  the  amount  of  $61,272, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  previous  Gen-  leaving  a  value  over  incumbrances  of  $245,lCi6. 
eral  Conference,  four  years  before,  on  the  sub-  Of  this  amount,  at  least  $175,000  was  s^d  to 
ject  of  Methodist  union,  made  a  report  relating  have  been  accumulated  within  the  precedio!; 
the  steps  which  they  had  taken  in  negotiating  ten  years.  The  churches  provided  accommo- 
with  the  other  Methodist  bodies  of  the  Domin-  dation  for  28,542  persons.  The  attendance  ai>- 
ion,  and  announcing  their  failure  up  to  the  on  worship  was  good.  The  report  on  Sandav. 
present  sime  to  accomplish  the  object  sought  schools  showed  the  number  of  scholars  to  be 
They  spoke  of  the  union  which  had  been  effect-  8,542,  and  of  teachers  1,126. 
ed  between  the  Wesleyan  and  the  New  Con-  Other  Methodist  churches  in  Canada  are : 
nection  Methodists,  and  recommended  the  ap-  Tihe  Britieh  Methodist  Epieeopal  Church  (Af- 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  other  rican),  47  ministers,  2,800  members ;  and  TU 
Methodist  bodies  on  the  subject.  A  committee  Independent  Methodist  Churchy  7  ministers, 
was  accordingly  appointed,  to  consider  and  500  members. 

formulate  a  basis  of  union  ^^  with  the  Method-  XIII.  TVbsletan  Methodist  Connsctiok.— 

ists  of  the  Dominion,  or  of  the  Continent,  or  The  chief  ecclesiastical  court  of  this  Charch 

any  branch  or  section  thereof."    The  commit-  is,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley's  Deed  of  Decls- 

tee  consists  of  the  bishop,  the  secretary  of  the  ration,  enrolled  in  Chancery  and  dated  Feb- 

Conference  (Rev.  Michael  Benson),  Thomas  ruary  28,  1784,  defined  to  be  "The  Yearlv 

Webster,  J.  Gardiner,  T.  B.  Brown,  8.  Morrl-  Conference  of  the  People  called  Methodist*. ' 

son,  W.  Pirritte,  8.  M.  Thomas,  D.  Wilson,  and  to  consist  of  "  Preachers  and  Expounders 

J.  H.  Andrews,  and  J.  0.  Hufflnan.  of  God's  Holy  Word,  commonly  called  Metbt>- 

A  deputation  was  appointed  to  convey  the  dist   Preachers."    The  number  of  members 

greeting  of  the  Conference  to  the  first  Generid  forming  this  Conference  is  one  hundred,  buu 

Conference  of  the  United  Wesleyan  Methodist  besides  these,  there  are  present  at  its  meetings 

Church  of  Canada,  which  was  to  meet  in  To-  other  ministers,  authorized  by  their  district 

ronto  on  the  16th  of  8eptember.    A  oonstitu-  meetings  to  attend. 

tion  was  adopted  for  the  Missionary  Society  The  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  Connection  met  at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  Jal^ 
and  trustees  were  appointed  to  secure  the  in-  29th.  The  preliminary  meetings  of  the  Corn- 
corporation  of  such  a  society.  mittee  of  Review  began  Friday,  July  24tb. 
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The  Committee  on  General  Education  reported 
the  nnmber  of  day-schools  nnder  local  com- 
mittees to  be  886 ;  number  of  daj-schools  not 
under  local  committees,  20 ;  number  of  scbol- 
ftrs,  178,717,  an  increase  from  the  previous  year 
of  7f845 ;  average  attendance  npon  the  day- 
schools,  116,332;  number  of  Sunday-schools, 
3,787;  of  teachers  and  officers  in  the  same, 
110,123,  showing  an  increase  from  the  previ- 
cQs  year  of  1,667 ;  number  of  scholars,  688,086, 
showing  an  increase  of  22,220.  Increase  of  the 
SchooU :  Amount  of  *^  children's  pence ''  during 
the  year,  £71,743 ;  amount  of  Government  an- 
nual grants,  £66,518  ;  received  from  subscrip- 
tions, etc.,  £22,452 ;  total  income,  £160,178, 
or  £18,126  more  than  the  income  of  the  pre- 
Tious  year. 

The  Chapel  Committee  reported  that  they 
hftd  sanctioned  during  the  year  885  erections 
and  enlargements,  by  which  nearly  2,000  addi- 
tional sittings  were  provided  at  a  cost  of  £837,- 
000.  The  total  amount  that  had  been  expended 
daring  the  year  upon  erections  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  debts  was  £378,000.  The  sum  of  £320,- 
<XIO  had  been  contributed  for  these  purposes,  or 
£80,000  more  than  had  been  received  the  year 
before.  There  were  now  6,712  chapels,  with 
1.568,797  sittings,  an  increase  of  1,430  chapels 
and  518,075  sittings  since  1851. 

The  Rev.  William  Morley  Punshon,  LL.  D., 
vas  elected  President  of  the  Conference. 

A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  organization  of 
a  coonectional  Sunday-school  union. 

Hegolations  were  adopted  in  regard  to  local 
preaching,  having  in  view  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  of  suitable  men  in  preparing  for 
this  ^here  of  work,  and  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  qualification. 

A  concentration  of  the  system  of  education 


at  the  New  Eingswood  and  the  Woodhouse 
Grove  Schools  was  determined  upon. 

A  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
previous  Conference  to  consider  the  course 
which  should  be  taken  in  reference  to  persons 
not  members  of  the  society  who  may  desire  to 
receive  the  Lord^s  Supper  at  the  hands  of  con- 
nectional  ministers.  The  number  of  persons 
of  this  class  was  found  to  be  increasing  rapidly, 
and  it  was  considered  de«rable  to  adopt  some 
plan  of  action  to  bring  them  under  pastoral  in- 
fluence and  induce  them  to  become  members. 
The  committee  made  a  report  recommending 
the  following  regulations  to  be  observed  toward 
such  persons:  ^^1.  They  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  seen  by  one  of  the  ministers  resi- 
dent in  the  circuit,  and  conversed  with  as  to 
their  spiritual  condition.  2.  They  should  be 
met  or  pastorally  visited  by  one  of  the  minis- 
ters periodically,  at  least  once  a  quarter.  8. 
The  names  of  all  such  persons  should  be  re- 
corded in  a  proper  book,  to  be  kept  by  one  of 
the  ministers.  4.  Communicants'  tickets  should 
be  given  to  such  persons  by  one  of  the  minis- 
ters quarterly.  The  list  of  such  communicants 
kept  by  any  minister  should  be  handed  to  his 
successor.  6.  No  such  communicant  shall  be 
eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  leaders'  or  quar- 
terly meeting.''  A  seventh  rule  authorized  the 
leader  to  withhold  tickets  in  the  case  of  any 
communicant  against  whose  character  and  con- 
duct any  reasonable  objection  should  be  enter- 
tained. The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  sent  to  the  district  meetings  for  their  action. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  British  and  subordinate  and  affiliated 
Conferences  of  this  body,  as  officially  published 
in  connection  with  the  minutes  of  the  British 
Conference  for  1874 : 


CONnEREKCBi 


I.  BunSH  COBTXBBKCB  S 

Great  Britain 

Ireland  and  IrlBh  MiseloDB 

Foreign  HissloiiB 

n.  FbKKCH  CONTKRIKOE 

in.  AVPnULAIIAV  ConraBEKOx. 

Total 

The  numbers  of  ministers  in  connection  with 
the  Conferences  of  Canada  and  Eastern  British 
America,  which  have  heretofore  been  given  in 
(Connection  with  the  general  summaries,  are 
omitted  from  the  present  one,  the  connection 
"f  those  Conferences  with  the  British  Confer- 
ence having  been  dissolved. 

The  Irish  WeeUyan  Conference  is  subordi- 
Dflte  to  the  British  Conference,  and  its  returns 
^  to  numbers  and  the  condition  of  the  funds 
are  included  in  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
•atter  body.  A  separation  of  the  accounts  was 
"lade  m  1873,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the 
Ji^liary  fund  for  worn-out  ministers  and  wid- 
ojra,  and  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  allotted  to 
fne  Irish  Conference  as  an  offset  to  the  claims 
Its  members  had  on  the  general  fand.    At  the 
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Mlabtan. 

ObTtUI. 

851,646 
80,040 
78,700 

1,857 
60,671 

S4,794 
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7,279 

166 

6,886 

1,816 
187 
248^ 

S8t 
S99 

»1 

28 
118* 

It 
61 

607,818 

89,941 

8,017 

419 

SvpcTnn. 
BMrntica. 


SS 

8* 

8t 
S8 
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meeting  of  the  Conference  in  1874  the  sum  of 
£10,000  was  added  to  this  amount  by  subscrip- 
tions from  the  Irish  laity.  During  the  year 
ending  in  June,  1874,  £9,188  were  raised  for 
the  home  mission  and  contingent  fund,  and 
£9,872  were  expended  on  its  account ;  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  General  Educational  Committee 
were  £1,550,  and  their  expenditures  £1,449. 

The  Irish  Co^fererhce  met  at  Dublin,  June  8th. 
The  Bev.  George  T.  Pecks  presided.  A  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  Conference 
of  1873,  to  meet  a  conmiittee  of  the  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  with  refer- 
ence to  bringing  the  two  Churches  into  closer 

■  I  I  I  ■    I  I  ■!  Ill        -^i^y^^ 

*  Exclnsive  of  missionaries  In  Ireland, 
t  The  French  ministers  who  are  employed  In  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  district  are  not  incloded  tn  thesa  returns. 
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relations,  and  ultimate  onion.    The  committee  the  Methodist  New  Connection  met  at  HfisleT 

reported  that  they  had  had  several  meetings  Jane  15th.    The  Rev.  W.  TVilshaw  was  chosen 

daring  the  year,  with  satisfactory  results.    The  President.    The  most  important  feature  of  the 

principal  qnestion  to  be  adjusted  was  thai  of  proceedings  related  to  the  request  of  the  Cana- 

representation  of  the  laity  in  the  Oonference.  dian  Conference  for  permission  to  consnmiD&te 

In  the  Primitive  TVesleyan  Charch  the  laity  its  projected  onion  with  the  conferences  of  the 

participate  equally  with  the  ministers  in  legis-  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada, 

lation,  and  in  all  proceedings  affectingthe  gen-  Besolutions   were    received   from  seTeral 

eral  interest  of  the  Chorch.    In  the  Wesleyan  qoarterly  meetings  asking  the  Conference  to 

Chorch,  the  laymen  have  no  part  in  the  Con-  consider  whether  sach  an  alteration  in  the  test 

ference  itself  but  are  only  permitted  to  act  on  of  Church-membership  could  not  be  safely 

the  preparatory  committees,  through  which  made  as  would  enable  the  leaders*  meet'mga 

they  may  recommend  legislation,  but  cannot  of  the  several  societies  to  recognize  and  retain 

otherwise  govern  it.    The  subject  was  care-  as  members,  not  only  those  who  meet  in  class, 

fallj  discussed  by  the  Conference,  and  a  reso-  but  all  pious  persons  who  statedly  worship 

lution  was  adopted.  '*  that  the  prayer  of  the  and  communicate  with  them.     The  qaestiou 

memorialists  should  be  granted.*'    The  Prim-  was  remitted  to  the  quarterly  meetings,  with 

itive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  met  at  the  request  that  they  transmit  an  expression 

Dublin  at  the  same  time  with  this  body.    Dar-  of  their  views  to  the  annual  committee,  to  be 

ing  the  session  Its  members  were  invited  to  by  them  classified  and  presented  to  the  next 

breakfast  with  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 

Conference.    The  best  means  of  extending  the  XY.  PBiuirrvB  Methodist  CoysEcnos.^ 

salvation  of  the  gospel  in  Ireland  was  discussed  The  following  statistics  of  the  Primitive  Meth- 

on  the  occasion.  The  proposed  union  of  the  two  odist  Connection,  including  the  missions  and 

Churches  was  referred  to,  but  no  business  was  the  colonies,  were  reported  to  the  Conference, 

done  relative  to  it,  because  it  was  onderstood  June  8d :  Members,  164,660,  an  increase  of 

that  further  negotiation  should  be  suspended  4,002  from  1873;  traveling  preachers,  1,030; 

until  the  introduction  of  lay  representation  local  preachers,  14,838;  class-leaders,  9,961; 

into  the  Irish  Conference  should  be  secured.  connectional  cnapels,  8,826 ;  other  preacbin^- 

The  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  places,  2,571 ;  Sunday-schools,  8,686 ;  teacbcn 
Society  was  held  in  London,  May  4th.  The  m  the  same,  49,887 ;  Sunday-school  scholars, 
receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  were  re-  806,883.  A  later  report  from  the  Canada  Con- 
ported  to  have  been :  ^^  Home  receipts,^'  £122,-  ference,  received  after  the  regular  returns  were 
092  7«.  Id, ;  Foreign  receipts  (from  affiliated  made  up,  swelled  the  total  increase  of  mem- 
conferences  and  the  mission  districts),  £45,902  bers  to  4,114.  Increase  was  shown  in  all  the 
14«.  *!d. :  total,  £167,995  Is,  %d.  The  ex-  other  particulars,  except  that  of  class-leaders, 
penditnres  had  been:  General  expenditures,  The  total  vaJue  of  connectional  property  was 
including  the  cost  of  the  Canton  and  Hankow  estimated  at  not  less  than  £1,597,574.  Ninety- 
Missions,  and  of  the  missions  in  Italy  and  nine  new  chapels  had  been  built  during  the 
Spain,  £154,818  8«.  bd. ;  for  payment  of  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  £87,000.  The  total  iocreasa 
balance  on  the  mission  premises  in  Paris,  from  chapels  was  £195,554;  sittings  were  pro- 
£4,778  Ms,  2d. ;  for  Rome  and  Naples,  £6,661  vided  for  715,289  persons,  but  two-thirds  of 
12«.  lOi. :  total,  £166,458  *ls.  6d,  them  were  not  occupied.    The  debts  on  chap- 

XIY.  Methodist  New  Connection. — The  els  had  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  £43.000. 

returns  of  the  members  in  connection  of  this  The  fifty-fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pruc- 

denomination,  made  to  the  Conference  in  June,  itive  Methodist  Connection  was  held  at  Hull 

showed  a  decrease  (exclusive  of  Canada)  of  beginning  June  12tii.    The  Kev.  W.  Bowe  was 

188  members,  and  an  increase  of  485  proba-  chosen  President.    The  most  important  topic 

tioners.    The  amount  of  collections  and  sub-  considered  related  to  the  invitation  of  miois- 

Bcriptions  during  the  year  for  the  Chapel  Fund  ters  to  stations. 

was  reported  to  nave  been  £698  7«.  9i.  Chapel  The  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  Primitlxt 
debts,  on  trust  estates,  had  been  paid  ofi^  to  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Lon- 
the  amount  of  upward  of  £18,000.  More  than  don,  April  28th.  The  report  reviewed  in  sac- 
£12,000  had  been  contributed  toward  the  ereo-  cession  the  home  missions,  the  colonial  sta- 
tion and  enlargement  of  chapels  and  schools,  tions,  and  the  foreign  missions.  It  showed 
The  increase  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund,  for  progress  and  success  in  all  departments  of  the 
the  year,  was  reported  to  have  been  £1,661  work. 

18#.  li.;  the  expenditures  had  been  £1,691  United  Methodist  Free  Chteciibs.— The 
7«.  8(2.  The  debt  of  the  fund  had  been  slightly  statistics  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church- 
reduced,  and  was  now  £404.  The  total  re-  es  for  1874  are  as  follows :  In  Great  Britain, 
ceipts  of  the  year  for  foreign  and  colonial  mis-  members,  61,259 ;  persons  on  trial  for  member- 
sions  had  been  £7,220  6«.  5i.,  showing  a  net  ship,  5,650 ;  increase,  581 ;  in  the  foreign  Eta- 
increase  of  £1,658  15«.  %d,  over  the  receipts  tions,  members,  6,112;  persons  on  trial,  54o; 
of  the  previous  year.  A  balance  remained  totals ;  itinerant  ministers,  884 ;  superanm era- 
over  the  expenditures  of  £2,924  17«.  ries,  24 ;  local  preachers,  8,861 ;  class-leaders, 

The  seventy-eighth  Annual  Conference  of  4,812;  members,  67,371;  on  trial,  6,195;  re- 


moTils,  S,9S9 ;  wlthdrtwala,  S,9S0;  deaths, 
I,OTO;  ebapels,  l.Sll ;  other  pre&ohing-rooma, 
HI;  cbspela  built  daring  fbe  jeor,  40 ;  ohap- 
eb  enlarged,  10. 

The  CA(^el  Committee  reported  to  the  An- 
nul Awetablj  that  BS  ohapela  hud  been  built 
or  foJorged,  and  IS  icltool-rooiiis  batlt  at  a 
total  cost  of  £63,740,  of  whioh  £34,920  had 
ken  received. 

Beporti  were  made  to  tbe  AiTinal  Assemblj 
of  the  condition  of  other  benevolent  fnndB  aa 
fbUoHs;  Beneficent  and  anperannoation  fonda, 
tottteminiQtof  capital, £1B.S70;  iacreaso  dur- 
ing the  year,  £1,815. — Ohildren'a  ftind :  income, 
£1,G49  lOi.  6i. ;  disbarsemeDts,  £1,540  4«.  id. 
Theological  loetitute:  iucomo,  £871  1B«.  2d. 

The  receipts  of  the  Book-Room  for  hnsiccsa 
done  were  reported  to  have  been  £S,0G9,  from 
Rhich  ■  benefit  had  been  derived  of  £1,125. 

The  Ann-aal  Auanlly  of  the  United  Meth- 
oiIislFree  Chorches  met  at  Newcastle- on -Tjne, 
July  aflth.  The  Rev,  Joseph  Garside  was 
chown  PresidenL 

The  anniversaiy  of  the  Mimionary  Soeietf/ 
dF  the  United  Methodist  Free  Gbarohea  was 
beld  m  London,  April  28th.  The  Lord-Mayor 
of  London  premded.  The  report  of  the  treas- 
urer showed  the  receipts  of  the  society  for  the 
vear  to  have  been :  from  home  resources,  £0,501 
III.  lOd. ;  from  foreign  local  contributions, 
ilfii^  19«.  7(2. :  total,  £14,548  14«.  6d.  This 
imioniit  showed  on  increase  of  £625  i».  over 
Vk  reeeipta  of  the  previons  year. 

SVn.  WsBLaTjLS  RBrOB-ii  TJhion.— The  fol- 
lawiog  is  a  eommary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
cburcbes  of  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union :  num- 
ber of  chapels  and  preaching-places,  256;  of 
pTMchers,  600 ;  of  preachers  on  trial,  86;  of 
ffllntstera,  16 ;  of  leaders,  502 ;  of  members, 
7.68T;  of  members  on  trial,  422 ;  of  Snnday- 
Khocda,  181 ;  of  Simday-school  teachers,  8,128 ; 
of  scholars  in  Snnda; -schools,  18,615  ;  of  day- 
schools,  4. 

XVnL  BiBLK  OHBieTtAits. — The  statistics 
of  this  denominatloD  are  as  follows:  Number 
ofitmerant  preachers,  272 ;  of  local  preachers, 
1,T1T;  of  obapeli,  878;  of  members,  26,dS0; 
of  perwns  on  txial  for  membership,  1,132;  of 
Sunday-school  teachers,  9,G29;  of  Snnday- 
Khool  Bcbolors,  49,407.  These  returns  show 
a  ccmgiderable  increase  in  all  the  departments. 

MEXICO  (EsTAitoa  ITkidos  ns  M£jioo,  Az- 
tec, UetUliy,  a  federsl  repoblic  occupying  the 
sonthwestem  portion  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  comprised  between  latitude  16°  and 
32'  27'  north,  and  loDgitnde  86°  84'  and  117° 
"est  Itsboondariesare:  North,  by  the  United 
States  (California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
T«]|ia) ;  east  by  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  the  Carit)- 
bcan  Sea,  and  Balize;  south  byGnatemala; 
Mid  Booth  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  present  territorial  division  of  the  re- 

SnhKc  is  into  twenty-seven  States,  one  Federal 
istrict,  and  one  Territory,  which,  with  their 
nfeas,  population  (in  1871),  nnd  capitals  are  as 
follows : 
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More  recent  tables,  compiled  from  returns 
sent  in  by  State  Governors,  csrry  the  number 
of  inhabitants  up  to  9,400,000 ;  bnt  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  these  figures  are  too  high,  owing 
to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  popolation 
of  some  of  uie  Btatea.  The  population  of  the 
republic  is  made  op  nearly  thus :  Aboat  6,000,- 
000  Indians  of  unmixed  blood,  nearly  one-half 
of  whom  are  nomadic  savage  tribes  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  north  ;  about 
600,000  whites  or  Creoles,  chiefly  descended 
from  the  early  Spanish  colonists  ;  perhaps 
25,000  Africans  or  hybrids  possessing  some 
negro  blood,  whether  mixed  with  the  Eoropean 
or  the  Indian  element ;  and  mestizoes  or  balf- 
breeds  derived  iVom  the  union  of  the  whites 
and  Indians.  Of  the  Indians  there  are  25 
tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  tongues,  and 
nearly  150  dialects. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital,  has  an  esti- 
mated popnlation  of  260,000. 

The  President  of  Mexico  is  SeSor  Don  Se- 
bastian Lerdo  de  T^jada.  elected  November  21, 
1872;  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  SeAor  Don 
0.  G.  Perez ;  the  Minister  of  Foreign  ASalra, 
Setior  Don  J096  Maria  Lafragua ;  of  Finance, 
SeQor  Don  Francisco  M^ta ;  of  War,  General 
of  Division  Iguacio  Mejia;  of  Justice,  Public 
Instruction,  and  Public  Worship,  SeQor  Don  J. 
D.  Covarrubias;  and  of  Pablio  Works,  SeSor 
Don  Bias  Balcdrcel. 

The  Treaanrer-General  of  the  republic  is 
SeDor  Don  Manuel  Izaguirre;  the  President  of 
the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Justice  (whoee  office 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic)  is  General  Porfirio  Diaz;  and  the 
Postmaster-General  is  Bellor  Don  Pedro  Garay 

l^e  Mexican  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  is  Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Moriscal ; 
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and  the  Mexican  consul-general  at  New  York, 
Dr.  Jnan  N.  Navarro. 

The  financial  position  of  the  republic  for  the 
fiscal  year  1872-78  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing tables : 

Here  follow  comparative  tables  of  the  na- 
tional revenue  for  the  two  years  1871-72  and 
1872-73 : 


REVEXUS. 

isn-'Tt. 

i87ft-'rt. 

CaBtoms  receipts 

Diven  contri*  i    n.^ 

CuetomB J  district. 

StamDod  Daoer 

$9,965,699  68 

1,193,796  78 

488,016  45 

9,817,874  00 

895,361  65 

959,481  58 

78,060  86 

10,885  79 

474,819  10 

617,445  81 

47,694  87 

$9,076,709  74 

1,741,689  91 

471,898  75 

1,784.894  64 

Natioxutlizeo  property. 
Mint :......... 

605,488  88 
159,484  18 

Pablic-lnBtractlon  ftind 

Carriftfre-tax....  

Foit-Omce 

65,864  11 

7,078  68 

965,440  89 

Saodrles 

884,586  87 

A^rearii,,,,..,. ., ,  ,,,^. 

88,078  87 

Totals 

$15,046,756  67 

$14,833,986  60 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 


EXPCNDrrURES. 

1871-^78. 

187«-»78. 

LefflBlative 

$630,196  88 

38,088  70 

41,754  87 

87,943  10 

106,448  83 

110,810  40 
1,869,390  67 

657,105  18 
1,968,947  01 
7,634,383  83 
1,719,418  76 

875,188  87 

918,948  87 

79,600  80 

9,450,689  81 

1,051,888  88 

$964,918  88 
41,965  88 
68,906  98 

Execative 

SuDrenie  Court 

Clrcalt  Courts 

89,848  68 

District     "     

Ministrjof  Foreign  Re- 
lAtloni 

185,549  80 
187,675  98 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 

"  of  Jastlce 

*'  of  Finance 

"  of  War  and  Navy. 

*'  of  Public  WorkB. 
Public  debt 

1,888,489  77 
778,878  80 
8,899,581  48 
7,437.891  60 
1JM8,6S8  71 
488,894  16 

Balance  ftom  precedinf? 
year 

854,969  73 

Reserve  fbnd 

1.186.894  18 

Provisional  branches. . . 
SundriuB 

6,648,176  30 
900,647  49 

Totals 

$18,846,714  81 

$30,989,868  89 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  would  appear 
that  there  was  a  "sorplns  of  $51,629;  but  both 
revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  year  referred 
to  were  from  three  to  four  millions  below 
those  for  the  year  1871-72.  The  estimated 
expenditures  for  1878-74  were  $28,956,421. 

In  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  the 
foreign  debt  of  the  country  is  mentioned  as 
follows : 

To  Great  Britain $68,498,180 

To  Convention , 4,851,848 

To  Spain 7,400,000 

To  Padre  Moran 800,000 

To  American  citizens,  as  per  claims  adJoBted 
by  the  mixed  commission 401,686 

Total $76,459,168 

The  foregoing  amount  of  national  indebted- 
ment  is,  as  calculated  by  Minister  F.  Hejia, 
equivalent  to  $8.48  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
republic. 

In  a  list  of  defnulting  states,  published  in 
London,  in  the  course  of  1874,  with  the  title 
'^  Black  Sheep,"  Mexico  figured  thus: 

Pabttc  loans  iBSoed  in  England..  £16,106,450 

Deferred  bonds 484,450 

Presumed  ontst&nding  amount 
of  British  convention  debt ....        884,866 

£16,875,756=$81,878,780 


The  Minister  of  Fuiance  made,  on  Marob 
6,  1874,  the  following  report  to  Mr.  Foster, 
United  States  minister  to  Mexico,  oonceming 
Mexican  bonds  sold  in  the  United  States,  and 
mainly  held  by  American  citizens :  1.  Of  the 
bonds  amounting  to  $2,950,000,  issued  in  Sao 
O^rlos  de  TamanUpas  on  July  4, 1865,  by  Gen- 
eral Oarbajal,  there  remain  nnfunded  $1,438,- 
050,  in  6,868  bonds,  as  follows: 

696  bonds,  letter  L,  of  $  60   each $3i'iG0 

8,688    **  "      C,  of  $100      '»      M«,3(» 

3,000    »»  •*     D,of$600      "     1,MW100 

6^8^ bonds,  of  the  valneof. $1,438,09 

2.  Of  the  $10,000,000  in  bonds  issued  by  Gen- 
eral Sanches  Ochoa  in  San  Francisco,  on  Jnlj 
1,  1865,  there  remain  nnfunded  $500,000 ;  and 
these,  according  to  the  memoranda  existing  in 
the  Treasury,  are  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  £a- 
gene  Kelly  &  Oo.,  of  New  York,  who  hold  them 
by  order  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
The  numbers  of  the  bonds  corresponding  to 
the  said  $500,000  are  not  specifieo,  inasmuch 
as  no  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  nu- 
meration of  the  bonds  lost  at  sea  on  board  the 
steamer  Nevada,  in  May,  1868,  and  represent- 
ing a  value  of  $3,750,000,  nor  of  that  of  the 
bonds  now  in  the  hands  of  Kelly  &  Oc^  as 
above  mentioned. 

There  were  in  1878  eleven  mints  in  the  re- 
public :  Dnrango,  Ouadalfvjara,  Ocgaca,  Gnlia- 
can,  Hermosillo,  and  Alamos,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  central  Government,  and  Mexico, 
Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
Chihuahua,  rented  by  private  individals.  The 
aggregate  coinage  at  ail  of  them  in  1872  was 
$20,374,554,  of  which  $19,686,434  was  alrer. 

An  interesting  item  of  Mexican  statistics  is 
that  of  the  total  coinage  in  the  country  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  down  to  1878 ;  it  is 
as  follows : 

Colonial  period $3,151,581,968 

Period  of  independence 798,713,656 

Total ta,M5,856,618 

The  value  of  the  precioa?  metals  from  the 
Mexican  mines  from  the  oonqnest  to  1826  was: 
from  1621  to  1802,  $2,027,952,000 ;  from  1803 
to  1810,  $161,000,000 ;  and  from  1810  to  1826, 
$180,000,000 :  total,  $2,868,962,000.  The  quan- 
tity of  silver  annually  extracted  is  estimated  at 
500  tons,  and  that  of  gold  at  a  ton  and  a  half. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  total  yield  is  derived 
from  the  great  mining-districts  of  Guantgaato, 
Zacatecas,  and  Oatorce,  which  form  a  group  he- 
twen  latitude  21*  and  24""  north.  GnataJQ&to 
alone  furnishes  every  year  about  180  tona, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  silver  annually  pro* 
duced  in  America.  The  whole  of  the  gold  and 
silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  np 
to  1840  is  estimated  at  $4,200,000^000.  The 
seven  principal  mines  of  San  Luis  Potosi  alone 
produced  in  1868  silver  to  the  value  of  t^r 
176,899.26.  The  annual  yield  during  the  de- 
cade of  1858-^67,  Judging  fr^m  the  coinage  in 
the  nine  principal  mints,  averaged  $17,600,- 
000,  which  would  be  increased  by  the  probable 
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jield  of  the  Sonora  mines  to  VDward  of  $78,«i  below.  A  similar  increase  is  noticeable  in  tbe 
000,000,  and  by  the  valae  of  tne  contraband  exportation  of  vanilla-beans,  of  which  one  sin- 
portion  to  about  $20^000,000.  The  State  of  gle  shipment  to  France  two  or  three  years  ago 
Sinaloa  is  said  to  be^  bterallj  covered  with  sil-  was  of  the  value  of  $400,000.  The  coffee  of 
rer-mineS)  the  foreign  property  in  which  is  Oolima,  with  an  annual  yield  of  some  60,000 
dktribated  as  follows :  American,  $2,000,000 ;  lbs.,  is  by  many  esteemed  equal  in  qudity  to 
Spsnish,  $1,450,000 ;  English,  $250,000 ;  and  that  of  Mocha ;  and  that  grown  in  Vera  Cruz, 
German,  $50,000.  Mexicans  there  work  so  particularly  in  Jalapa,  Cordoba,  and  Orizaba, 
manj  mines  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  accurate  is  likewise  much  sought  after, 
statistics  concerning  them  cannot  be  obtained.  The  great  cacao  centre  is  Otgaca,  where  its 
Sdeutifio  explorers,  who  visited  the  Sinaloa  three  yearly  crops  render  its  culture  the  most 
mines  in  1872,  reported  that  those  on  the  Pacific  profitable  in  the  State.  The  tobaccos  of  Tabas- 
slope  would  be  the  great  source  of  the  supply  co  and  Vera  Cruz  are  quite  equal  to  the  finest 
of  sOver  for  the  next  century.  In  1670  there  of  Cuba ;  large  quantities  are  manufactured  in 
were  in  Oijaca  68  silver  and  40  gold  mines ;  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  especially  into  cigars ; 
in  Sonora,  444,  chiefly  yielding  gold,  besides  but  the  exportation  thereof  is  still  limited,  for 
588  in  which,  although  very  productive,  the  there  seems  to  be  some  defect  in  the  process  of 
works  were  suspended.  curing  and  manufacturing  which  impairs  the 

Lower  Oalifomia  is  Justly  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  cigar. 

large  number  and  superior  quality  of  its  pearls.  ^  There  are  in  Mexico  fifty-nine  classified  spe- 

The  fisheries  of  theAticula  margarit'^era^  or  cies  of  medicinal  plants,  and  some  of  these 

pearl-oyster,  are  carried  on  all  along  the  gulf-  form  important  branches  of  export  trade,  es- 

coasts  of  the  Oalifomian  peninsula,  and  have  pecially  jalap,  the  annual  shipments  of  which 

loDg  been  highly  productive.     In  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were 

1870  there  were  gathered  10,200  quintals  of  over  170,000,000  lbs.    Of  this  drug  the  United 

shells,  worth  $25,600,  yielding  pearls  to  the  States  alone  took  $10,000  worth  in  1878. 

ralne  of  $62,000 ;  making  a  total  yield  of  $87,-  Agriculture  is  assiduously  but  extremely  la- 

5^)0.   The  number  of  divers  employed  was  681,  boriously  carried  on  by  the  natives,  who  herci 

regularly  occupied  from  April  to  October,  in-  more  than  elsewhere  in  Spanish  America,  per- 

clnsive.    In  1878  the  value  of  the  shells  ob-  sist  in  using  the  implements  handed  down  to 

tained  by  686  divers  was  $112,080,  and  of  the  them  by  their  forefathers,  to  the  almost  abso- 

pearls,  $64,800.  lute  exclusion  of  efficient  modern  appliances 

Notwithstanding  that   mercury   occurs  in  for  husbandry. 

Chihuahua  and  elsewhere,  that  article,  now  so  One   of  the  chief    cultivated  products  is 

extensively  used  in  the  amalgamation  process,  maize,  of  which  three  and  even  four  abun- 

isfor  the  most  part  imported,  and  at  enhanced  dant  crops  are  obtained  annually  in  many  dis- 

prices.    The  value  of  die  landed  property  of  tricts,  and  which  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the 

Mexico  is  set  down  as  follows  in  an  official  re-  country.    TV  heat  gives  an  increase  of  about 

port  for  the  vear  1878:  municipal,  $147,819,-  sixtyfold,  and  rice  about  forty-six.    The  an- 

162.20;  rural,  $178,641,176.81;  total,  $840,-  nual  value  of  the  food-crops  in  the  republic 

631,408.17.    TheMinister  of  Finance  remarks,  may  be  estimated  at  some  $68,000,000,  and 

however,  that  triple  that  amount  ($1,022,874,-  that  of  all  agricultural  products  at  $110,000,- 

200.57)  would  more  nearly  approximate  the  000. 

troth.  Tortoise-shell,  from  the  coasts  of  Yucatan 

It  is  difficult  to  present  an  accurate  statement  and    Guerrero  is   annually  exported  to  the 

of  the  foreign  oommerce,  for  systematic  smug-  amount  of  about  $20,000. 

gliogis  so  prevalent  at  all  the  ports  that  the  The  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 

official  retams  can  never  be  regarded  as  cor-  for  the  six  years,  1868-78,  was  as  follows : 

rect.    The  figures  representing  idl  the  imports,  ymr.                     vsim..    tmh.                    vaim. 

andthoseforbnllionin  the  exports,  may  safely    !*» $1,758,880  \m Ii.ses.cw 

}«^ZwLi  *^        *        ''^  ^     18e» 1.762,880   1878 2,2W,680 

M  doubled.  1870 1,499,066   1878 

The  articles  most  largely  exported  are  silver  rp,^  «^^^..*«  a.«^  ♦i,^  «„*„a  e^,,,.^.*  ?«  ¥^.^ 

and  gold  coin,  silver  and  copper  ore,  cochineal,  ^^^  /„TrI?JaTtn  wArT 

i*<iigo,andotherdye.stuffs,Sffee, vaLiUa-beansI  f  "^  J"«^  '«^%^f  *^  ^^'^ ' 

hides,  timber,  cabinet-woods,  Sisal  hemp,  ixtle,  j^                  |4,24i!940 

etc. ;  aud  the  imports  consist  mainly  of  cotton^  186Q \\\\\\\\       '.    8ii68!08O 

linen,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  wrought    ^^^ 4,654,410 

and  UQwrought^  machinery,  hardware,  provi-  The  total  value  of  the  exports  to  all  coun- 

Bions,  etc  tries  in  the  year  ending  September  80,  1878, 

Coffee  is  a  compartively  new  article  of  ex-  was  estnnated  at  $25,600,000 ;  and  that  of  the 

port  for  Kexioo ;  before  1869  none  was  sent  imports  at  $28,500,000.    It  is  here  seen  that 

out  of  the  country,  and  indeed  very  little  was  the  bdance  of  trade  is  uniformly  agdnst  Mex- 

cultivated.    It  has  now  become  more  important  ico,  and  chiefly  so  with  respect  to  Great  Brit- 

thanaD  the  other  commodities  sent  from  certain  ain ;  and,  for  the  reason  already  hinted  of  the 

^tates.  Vera  Cruz,  for  instance,  as  will  be  seen  prevalence  of  smuggling,  it  is  even  greater 

in  the  table  of  exports  from  that  State  and  port  than  the  difference   between   the  foregoing 


Yt«n.  ViJn*. 

1871 $5,846,065 

1873 4,815,990 

1878 
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figures  for  the  imports  and  exports  would  sug- 
gest. 

In  the  jear  ending  June  30, 1870,  specie  was 
shipped  as  follows : 

Silver  subject  to  dnty $15,605,585  m 

729,999  00 


Silver  free  of  dnty, . 
Qold 


1,146,506  65 


Total $17,479,014  091 

Tho  annoxed  table  shows  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  imports  from  different  couDtries  : 


COUNTBIZS.               V«l0«. 

OOVNTRIES. 

Vdna. 

Great  Britain.. '^i-^nnonno 

Italy 

$900,000 

160,000 

50,000 

United  States.. 
France 

6,000,000 
5,000,000 
9,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 

Ecoador 

Onatemala... 
OolombU.... 
Chill 

Germany 

tioaln 

40,000 
40,000 

Cuba 

Venezuela.... 
Total 

80,000 

ChiiiA 

Belginm 

$80,010,000 

The  duties  collected  in  the  year  ending  Jnne 
80,  1870,  amonnted  to  $17,808,945.45,  of 
which  $8,274,572  were  received  at  maritime, 
and  $9,029,878.24  at  frontier  custom-houses. 

The  exports  from  the  Yucatan  peninsula 
consist  mainlj  of  Bisal  hemp,  of  which  4,281,- 
056  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  $270,814,061,  were 
shipped  from  Progreso  (the  port  for  Merida)  in 
the  year  ending  &Bptember  80,  1878. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Yuca- 
tan in  the  year  just  mentioned,  and  the  desti- 
nation of  the  articles,  are  set  forth  in  the  sub- 
joined table : 

CottittrtM.  Vtlnt. 

United  SUtet $896,019  16 

Cuba 165,496  14 

England 10,875  00 

France. 6,618  00 

Total $507,401  80 

The  value  and  sources  of  the  imports  into 
Yucatan  during  the  same  year  were  thus : 

Cotmtriflt.  Valo*. 

United  States $286,99.<l  78 

England 107,758  00 

Cuba 44,881  40 

Germany 19,778  00 

France 11.609  00 

Ballxe 1,019  00 

ToUl $414i6i6"M 

According  to  the  latest  official  report,  pub- 
lished in  November,  1878,  the  shipping  move- 
ments at  all  the  ports  of  the  republic,  in  1870, 
were  as  follows : 


BNTXRXD. 

CLBABXD. 

FLAG. 

VmmIi. 

Tons. 

ITLAG. 

VaMds 

Tou. 

Mexican 

British. 

Spanish 

French. 

Prnsslan.... 
U.  SUtes... 

Dtttch 

Norwegian.. 

Danish. 

Others 

9,155 

168 

45 

116 

69 

898 

19 

95 

16 

91 

106,641 

75,461 

11,494 

47,685 

18,994 

386,176 

4,157 

7.805 

8,996 

5,489 

Mexican.... 

British. 

Spanish .... 

French 

PmsBlan.... 
U.  States... 

Dntch 

Norwegian.. 

Danish 

Others 

Total 

9,140 

177 

49 

110 

66 

897 

99 

93 

18 

91 

100,008 

84,514 

7,898 

48,073 

10,969 

878,710 

8,969 

6,894 

8,671 

5,965 

Total 

9,950 

669,061 

9,941 

660,561 

Of  the  number  of  vessels  entered,  862  were 
steamers,  and  of  those  cleared,  878.     One 


French  and  two  British  lines  of  steamers  ply 
regularly  between  St.  Nazaire,  Soathampton, 
Liverpool,  and  the  Gulf  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tampioo,  touching  at  Havana,  St  TbonuLi, 
Martinique,  and  Santander.  The  BriUab  steam- 
ers frequently  call  at  New  Oriels.  An  Amer- 
ican line  plies  between  New  York  and  the 
principal  Gulf  ports  every  20  days,  calling  at 
Havana  and  Kew  Orleans,  receiving  a  sqI^t 
of  $2,200  per  round  trip  from  the  Mexican 
Government.  Regular  communicatioii  is  kept 
up  between  Aoapnlco  and  Panama  and  the  in- 
termediate ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  between  Acapulco  and  San  Francisco 
and  the  intermediate  ports  of  Manzaaillo,  Ma- 
zatlan,  and  Oape  San  Lucas,  by  two  American 
lines,  one  of  which  has  a  subsidy  of  t2,5C^ 
per  round  trip,  and  the  other  $2,000  monthly 
from  the  Mexican  Government.  In  1872  there 
were  5,7iO  arrivals  at,  and  5,095  departares 
firom,  Mexican  ports.  The  Mexican  merchant 
navy  comprises  1,029  craft  of  all  sixes,  857  of 
which  are  aea-going  or  large  coasting  vessels. 
The  railways  of  the  repubHo  are  as  follows : 

Hezleo  to  Vera  Cms £643^  m11e3. 

Braoeh,.Apkaco  to  Pnebla 89X  " 

Mexico  to  Tlalpam 15%  " 

Vera  Cmz  (La  Zamorana)  to  Medellln 11 

Mexico  to  Ouadalape 4K  ** 

*  Mexico  to  Tacabaya  and  Fopotla 8^  " 

*  Mexico  to  AtBcapozalco 63t 

*  Vera  Cnu  to  Paebla  via  Jalapat 25  *" 

Total aeSX  nUw 

The  traffic  on  the  Mexico  &  Vera  Groz 
Railway  amounts  to  about  240,000  passengers 
and  184,000  tons  of  freight  per  annum;  tht 
receipts  are  about  $2,500,000,  and  the  running 
expenses  average  60  per  cent  of  the  receipt?. 
The  line  between  Mexico  and  Atzcapozalco  is 
to  be  extended  to  Ouautillan  and  Tolnca. 
There  is  a  line  of  horse-oars  firom  Matamoras 
to  Paso  de  Santa  Cruz.  Amoug  nnmerons 
projected  lines  may  be  mentioneia  one  from 
Tuxpan  on  the  Gulf  to  a  port  on  the  Pacific,  pas»- 
ing  by  Mexico ;  one  from  Puebla  to  Matamorw: 
and  one  from  Mexico  north  to  El  Paso,  to  com- 
municate with  the  United  States  ndlvray  sys- 
tem. 

In  May,  1878,  a  contract  was  made  between 
the  Government  and  Mr.  Edward  Lee  Plomb, 
representative  of  the  International  Bailway 
Company  of  Texas,  for  the  oonstmction  of 
some  railway  lines  in  the  republic ;  but  that 
contract  was  revoked  during  the  following 
session  of  Congress;  and  a  new  one,  by  ordor 
of  President  Lerdo,  made  witii  a  oompasy  pur- 
porting to  be  Mexican  in  its  organization  and 
interests,  but  the  minority  of  whose  members 
are  in  fact  foreigners.  This  new  contract  was 
approved  by  Congress,  but  the  measure  eli- 
cited bitter  comments  on  the  part  of  the  public 
press,  and  was  the  subject  of  warm  debate  in 
the  House.  SeAor  Guzman  defended  the  policy 
of  the  Executive,  and  attempted  to  demon- 
strate the  inexpediency  of  linking  the  railway 


*  HoiM  can. 
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qrsUsmB  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  nrg-  pnpils,  148  of  whom  were  females.     In  the 

ingthat  sooh  a  step  woold  be  likely  to  facilitate  other  States  there  were  8,582  public  schools, 

another  invasion  from  the  latter;  bnt  Sefior  of  which  8,498  were  male  primary,  and  29  male 

Gafledo,  a  deputy  of  considerable  distinction,  grammar-schools;  the  total  attendance  of  all 

and  well  acquainted  with  American  affairs,  of  them  was  165,864,  of  whom  19,694  were 

commended  American  skill  and  enterprise,  and  females.    The  number  of  public  schools  for 

tiie  policy  of  preferring  Americans  as  con*  adults  was  28,  with  985  male  and  76  female 

stroctors  of  Mexican  rail  ways.    The  Mexican  pupils;  and  that  of  the  literary  institutes  15, 

company,  however,  having  failed  to  file  at  the  with  2,498  students. 

time  fixed  therefor — ^April  80,  1874 — a  bond  The  first  session  of  the  seventh  Congress 

for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  contract,  the  terminated  on  January  21,  1874.     We  here 

Pnaident  declared  the  concession  forfeited ;  transcribe  the  more  important  portions  of  the 

the  orgaaization  of  the  company  was  formally  President's  message  to  that  body  before  its 

dissolved ;  and  the  Congress  was  adjourned  on  acyoumment : 

May  81st,  without  granting  any  new  conces-  oUmn  Dtputin :  In  the  first  period  of  our  sea- 

000.    So  the  subject  of  new  railways  in  the  stons  you^  have  considered^  subjects  of  great  impor- 

repnblio  was  onoe  more,  and  indefinitely,  post-  tance,  which  you  have  decided  to  the  advantajf^e  of 

jj^n^  the  republic.    The  lon^-pendin|f  treaties  whiclx  the 

Ti,A  ^i..^»  «i»^«»^  Av  4\.^  «-n>«  ^rv^^if ..««.«.  Executive  celebrated  with  the  King  of  Italy,  concern- 

The  reason  asaigned  for  the  non-comphance  i^g  commerce  and  extradition,  have  been  approved 

of  the  company  with  the  terms  of  the  conces-  by  Congress,  and  will  soon  be  ratified  in  order  to  go 

sioQ  was  the  impossibility  to  negotiate  the  into  operation  as  a  law  of  the  Union.    The  friendly 

requisite  loans  in  Europe  relations  which  fortunately  exist  between  the  two 

There  are  twenty-four  regular  lines  of  dili-  coSSt"®^  vdU  be  thereby  rendered  more  intimate. 

"^v  V   J  t7  /         A  25*"***.  "Y^  *"  *"*»  The  gnreat  work  which  cost  such  bloody  sacrifices, 

gences  established  between  the  prmcipal  towns  the  laws  of  reform  ♦  having  definitively  received 

of  the  r^nbUo.   Merchandise  is  mostly  carried  constitutional  sanction,  now  torm  an  integral  part  of 

by  males  at  an  immense  expenditure  of  time  our  institutions.    This  act,  of  the  highest  impor- 

and  money.    The  lack  of  good  roads  in  a  tance  for  the  Mexican  peopVw^^^^ 

copntry  /hose,  topographical   structure  de-  '^^j/YnteLr^^^^^ 

pnves  It  of  navigable  rivers,  seriously  retards  during  your  session  upon  some  other  reforms  in  the 

its  material  development  and  prosperity.  Large  fundamental  compact  gives  reason  to  hope  that  they 

snms  were  appropriated  in  1878  for  new  high-  may  soon  be  terminated,  aiding  not  only  to  perfect 

wftTs,  and  for  repairs  on  such  aa  already  exist,  oj^^.ty"*?™*  >«?  ?l8^  to  ftirther  develop  the  practice 

k  II        1.    *  X.  I           v      •         A  oAu  —\     •-  of  liberal  principles.     Congress  having  scrutinized 

A  net-work  of  telegraph-wires,  4,845  miles  in  ^^3  populw  election  of  magistrates  of  the  Supreme 

length,  m  1874  embraced  all  the  States  but  Court  of  Justice,  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Union, 

Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  Chiapas,  and  655  miles  to  which  the  laws  concede  such  high  attributes,  has 

more  were  in  process  of  construction.    The  heen  duly  completed.  ^  The  judicial  organization  in 

Central  Government  owns  1,575  miles  of  the  I-ower  Caltforma  was  msufllcient  for  the  vast  extent 

1:     •~'«y'o*iii.uw*M  vwuo  ^XrX     •""''*'  "*  ""^  of  its  territory,  causing  real  damage  to  public  inter- 

iine,  and  State  governments  605  miles.  ests.    This  evil  has  been  remedied  by  the  action  of 

The  army  comprises  22,887  men,  viz. :  15,407  Congress,  in  establishing  the  new  tribunals  found 

foot,  6,140  horse,  1,468  artillery,  and  877  coast-  necessary  for  so  noble  an  object 

guards  and  invaUds.    The  estimated  total  ex-  ,  The  Bubsidr  granted  to  the  steamship  line  be- 

^''Lnr^oS,%^%^"?.^p."^^^^^^  s:rd\rcon^^^^^^^ 

was  $10,262,622.82,  which  would  include  an  munication  win  continue  to  exist,  and  wUl  afi'ord 

extraordinary  appropriation  of  $2,628,289.50.  new  advantages  to  oommerce,  and  greater  facilities 

Public   instmction    is    in  a  comparatively  for  the  movement  of  passengers  between  the  ex- 

prosperous  condition ;  the  number  of  schools  gj"»«  ^^  intermediate  points  of  that  interesting 

is  steadUy  increasing,  through  the  Kberal  ap-  ^^^^  line  of  steamers  between  Vera  Cna  and 

propnatiODS  of  the  central  and  the  various  Havana,  which  is  to  touch  at  several  ports  of  the 

state  governments  for  the  development  of  the  Oulf.  having  also  been  subsidized  by  another  decree, 

system,  and  the  cooperation  of  private  indi-  this  line  will  efficiently  serve  to  stimuUte  our  mer- 

▼iduaU.    The  following  institutes  in  the  city  «^1«  relations  with  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  ex- 

«f  \[Zl*            jvuww  *»4j  uiDMvuiroo  ***  t»«w  V.  V  poptation  of  our  valuable  national  products, 

of  Mexico  are  supported  by  the  Central  Gov-  ^  ^^0  modifications  made  in  the  law  of  real-estato 

enuaent:  an  advanced  school  for  g^rls,  pre-  oontributions  have  remedied  defects  shown  by  ex- 

paratory  school,  and  schools  of  law,  medicine,  perience.    Some  disadvanta^s  for  the  tax-payer 

agriculture,  engineering,  fine  arts,  commerce,  Jft'e  Jh«»  ^f^^  abolished  without  damage  to  our 

tavA  ai-f.  ^A  ^A^^,  \^JiA^^  «ri.{^  *\,^^^  wA*i  fi»oal  interests.    The  admitted  propriety  of  extend- 

T^^^'  ?i?  ^'t^f  V^'^l  T.^i  ?  .  ^f  *  1^?  ing  to  a  greater  number  of  localftiei  the"" benefits  of 

uil878mthewholeFederalDi8tnct888schools  the  telcCTaph  inspired  Congress  with  the  resolution 

of  all  grades,  108  being  for  females,  and  the  of  establishing  new  telegraphic  lines  from  Michoacan 

total  attendttice  being  22,407,  of  whom  8,778  to  Guadaligara  and  the  ports  of  Manzanillo  and  San 

are  femaleSb  "Bltta,  as  also  fh>m  San  Luis  to  Zacatecas  and  Duron- 

At«^««  ♦i*^-^  .^is..^!-  -,«««  4.».^i«^  ^^A^^  ♦!,«  go-    The  utility  of  these  measures  is  unquestionable, 

.  Among  these  schools  were  twelve  under  the  J,  j^  ^^^  ^^^  Jf  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^r  ^he  canalization  be- 

jonsdiction  of  the  Lancasterian  company,  six  tween  the  lagoons  of  Chijol  and  Tamiahua,  in  the 

^er  that  of  the  Benevolent  Society,  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.    These  communications  will  de- 

whools  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  other  velop  a^i  important  trade.    Among  other  beneficent 

charitable  institutions,  private  schools  to  the  measures  taken  by  Congress,  that  relating  to  a  road 

number  of  100,  and  three  for  adults,  with  248  •  Sepaimtion  of  Church  and  State. 
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to  Comanja)  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  abun*  School.    The  Revolation  of  1830  having  been 

dant  products  of  its  iron-mines,  deserves  notice,  as  gucoessfiil,  he  was  appointed  by  Lonifl  Philippe 

tween  Puebla  and  Matamoras  Iziioar,  so  important  o*  *"«  Kingdoin,  and  soon  after,  M.  Gmzot, 

for  that  rich  district.  finding  himself  unable  on  account  of  his  official 

The  period  ^nted  to  the  compan3r  which  pro-  duties  to  continue  his  lectures  on  histoir  at 

?i?*®T  IZ  ^^'^^H'^ip  i'^*«»-fe«^io«>?imunication  across  the  Sorbonne,  appointed  Michelet  as  his  sob- 

the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo  havmg  been  extended  ^z^a.^  .„  j  ^i:^  ■&:««  «„„:.^«j  *^  uj««  *v^  ^u^^ 

for  a  year,  there  is  a  new  hope  of  the  reaUzation  of  ^}^^  "^d  the  Kmg  assigned  to  him  tiie  place 

80  highly-interesting  a  project,  and  one  reoogniaed  of  instructor  in  history  to  his  daughter,  the 

as  such  by  aU  the  governments  of  the  republic.  Princess  Clementine.     In   1838  M.  Michelet 

The  settlement  of  the  new  tariffs  for  the  railway  giicceeded  Daunou  as  Professor  of  Morals  and 

n;^^  Jiwln?a^?n  w^hf.^'rvJn^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  '^  ^^  ^oVi^  of  Fnuice,  and  CouDt 

cipal  suDjects  to  whicli  Congress  has  aevoted  its  m-  -d  •  v     j                       u        ^  ^t.      a     j          r 

telligent  attention.    If  hi  this  important  matter  all  ?®*^^*!?.  ^   *  member  of  the  Acadwny  of 

that  could  be  desired  was  not  accomplished,  there  Moral  Sciences  m  the  Institute  of  France. 

was  at  least  obtained  all  that  was  possible  for  the  The  previous  year  the  first  volume  of  his  ^*  His- 

purpose  of  stimulating  the  exportation  of  our  prod-  j^ry  of  France  "  appeared.    In  his  new  pro- 

"^'The  revenue-cutter,  to  be  purchased,  in  virtue  of  foswrship  M.  Michelet  aoon  became  an  active 

the  decision  of  Congress,  will  be  very  useful  for  the  propagandist  of  democratic  ideas,  and  a  for- 

maintenance  of  order  in  our  ports  and  the  duo  pro-  midable  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  against  whom 

tection  of  our  fiscal  interests.    The  conflict  between  he  evoked  the  bitterest  animosity.    Aided  bj 

the  powers  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  reached  a  point  j£,  Quinet,  he  published  in  1848,  **TheJes- 

which  rendered  the  mterventi on  of  the  Federal  au-  „'x„/»)  xJ^iqaa    un^'^^^^^i^^  4-ul  D.i^.f  *\m. 

^ri^inm,^M..W.ms7^.toru^r^  «^;  j^a  im      Conc^c^g  the Jm^O^ 
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ffood  sense  of  the  Mexican  peoule,  and  its  well-known  lution."    In  1848,  after  the  revolution  of  that 

desire  to  devote  itself  to  social  progress.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  nominated  as  a  deputy  to  the 

On  March  2d  a  number  of  persons  murdered  National  Assembly,  but  declined  to  bo  a  can- 

the  Rev.  J.  L.  Stephens,  an  American  citizen  didate,  on  the  ground  of  the  necessitv  for 

and  missionary,  at  Guadalajara.    Prompt  meas-  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  compleUng 

ures  were  taken  by  the  authorities  for  the  ar-  his  projected  histories.    He  continued  to  give 

rest  and  punishment  of  the  criminals.    Up  to  to  his  lectures  at  the  College  of  France  the 

April  15th  seven  of  these  had  been  tried  and  character  of  democratic  propagandism,  which 

sentenced  to  death,  and  more  than  a  dozen  they  had  previously  maintained,  till  his  course 

others  of  the  accomplices  were  awaiting  trial,  was  closea  by  the  government  of  Louis  Napo- 

Those  first  condemned  appealed  to  the  Supreme  leon,*  in  March,  1851.    Refusing  to  take  the 

Court.  oatb  to  the  empire,  after  the  eaup  d'etat,  M. 

President  Lerdo,  at  an  audience  which  he  Michelet  lost  his  place  at  the  Archives  Office, 

granted  to  the  Protestant  missionaries  resident  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  exclusivelj  to 

in  the  capital,  declared  his  determination  to  literary  pursuits.    While  continuing  bis  hid- 

make  every  endeavor  in  his  power  to  the  end  torical  labors,  he  indulged  himself  at  intervals 

that  the  guilty  should  receive  condign  punish-  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  essays  marked 

ment,  to  protect  the  missionaries  in  the  free  by  an  exquisite  beauty  of  style,  a  grace  of  im* 

exercise  of  their  labors,  and  to  maintain  re-  agination,  and  in  some  of  them  an  evil  sag* 

ligious  toleration  in  all  parts  of  the  republic.  gestiveness  of  sentiment  covered  by  the  most 

MICHELET,  Jules,  a  French  historian,  po-  dainty  phrases,  of  which  his  previous  career 

lemio  and  essayist,  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  writings  had  given  no  promise.    These 

of  France,  bom  in  Paris,  August  21^798 ;  died  works  were  "  The  Bird  "  (1866) ;  "  The  Insect " 

in  that  city,  February  10.  1874.    He  was  the  (1857):  ♦^Love"  (1858);  "The  Wife"  (1859); 

son  of  a  printer  employed  by  the  French  Re-  "The  Sea"  (1861);  "The  Sorceress"  (1862)- 

public  to  print  the  government  aBBignaU  or  this  was  seized  and  destroyed  in  France,  bat 

bonds,  ana  was  intended  at  first  for  his  fa-  was  published  in  large  editions  in  Brussels; 

therms  vocation,  but  hi^parents,  seeing  his  fond-  and  "  The  Mountain  "  (1868).    Of  these  books 

ness  for  study,  by  great  sacrifices  maintained  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  two,  "Love" 

him  in  the  College  Charlemagne,  where,  under  and  "  The  Wife,"  have  been,  by  the  beaaty  of 

the  tuition  of  MM.  Yillemain  and  Le  Clerc,  be  tiieir  style,  and  the  insidious  poison  of  their 

distinguished  himself  and  graduated  with  high  free-love  doctrines,  among  the  most  mischiey- 

honors.    In  1821,  after  an  unusually  sharp  ous  productions  of  the  century.    During  this 

competition,  he  was  called  to  the  professor-  periodM.  Michelet  also  brought  out  three  more 

ship  of  History  in  the  College  Rollin,  where  be  polemic  volumes,  viz. :   "Poland  Martyred" 

taught  also  the  ancient  languages  and  philoso-  h868) ;  "  The  Bible  of  Humanity  "  (1864);  and 

phy  until  1826.    His  first  work,  "Synchronic  "Our  Son,"  a  plea  for  compulsory  education 

Charts  of  Modem  History,"  was  published  in  (1869).  M.  Michelet,  however,  based  his  dsiniB 

1825,  and  his  translation  of  Vico^s  History  in  to  immortality  as  an  author  on  bis  historical 

1826,  and  as  a  result  he  received  the  appoint-  works,  which,  though  inferior  in  style  and  dig" 
ment  of  Master  of  Conferences  at  the  ]Normal  nity  to  those  of  Thiers  and  Guicot,  were  yet 
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poasesBed  of  the  merits  of  precision  and  aeon-  Robinson),   14X^59.     Third — George  Willard, 

racy.    The  following  are  their  titles:  "Histo-  Rep.,  13,372 ;  Fidus  Livermore,  Dem.,  12,lY4; 

ry  of  France,"  16  vols.,  8vo  (1837-1867) ;  this  D.  P.  Sagendorpb,  Pro.,  941,    Fourth— Julius 

work  closee  with  Louis  XYI.'s  dethronement;  0.  Burrows,  Rep.,  12,278;  Allen  Potter,  Dem. 

'* Introdaction  to  Universal  History'*  (1840);  and  Reform,  13,817;  imperfect,  9.     Fifth— 

^^AOompendofModem  History,"  a  text-book  William  B.  Williams,  Rep.,  18,370;  Mark  D. 

(1833);  ^*  A  Oompend  of  the  History  of  France  Wilber,  Dem.  and  Reform,  12,212;  James  A. 

up  to  the  French  Revolution"  (1838);  "The  McKay,  Pro.,  360.    Sixth— Josiah  W.  Begole, 

Origin  of  French  Laws  sought  in  the  Symbols  Rep.,  16,122 ;  George  H.  Dnrand,  Dem.,  17,- 

and  FormiOas  of  Universal  Law"  (1887);  "His-  758;  Erastns  0.  Harrington,  Pro.,  902.    Sev- 

tory  of  the  French  Revolution,"  7  vols.  8vo  enth — Omar  D.  Conger,  Rep.,  10,185  ;  Enos 

(1847-1858);  *»The  Women  of  the  Revolution"  M.  Goodrich,  Dem.,  8,208;  Henry  Fish,  Pro., 

(1854);  '*  Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  His-  167.    Eighth-^Nathan  B.  Bradley,  Rep.,  10,- 

tory,"  drawn  in  part  from  Yico^s  "iSbtinsai^ii-  258;  Geo.  F.  Lewis,  Dem.,  9,979;  imperfect, 

oca,"  2  vols,  8vo  (1831) ;  a  translation  of  "  The  86.    Ninth— Jay  A.  Hubbell,  Rep.,  12,877; 

Memoirs  of  Luther,"  2  vols.  8vo  (1836) ;  and  Henry  D.  Noble  (informally  nominated),  8,460. 

»jme  compilations,  many  review  articles  and  Scattering,  690 — a  Democratic  gain  of  three 

contributions  to  the  ^^EncyclopedU  des  Gens  du  members. 

JlondSj^^  to  the  Comptes  Eendiu  of  the  Aoade-  At  the  same  election  the  amended  or  revised 

my  of  Moral  Sciences,  etc.,  etc.  constitution  of  the  State,  reported  by  the  Con- 

MIOHIGAN.    At  the  general  election  held  stitutional  Oommission  of  1873,  and  amended 

OQ  the  8d  of  November,  the  vote  for  Governor  and  submitted  by  an  extra  session  of  the  Legist 

was  as  follows,  including  the  vote  of  Manitou  latore,  held  in  March  1874,  was  voted  upon, 

and  Presane  I^e  Counties,  not  received  at  the  the  result  being,  for  its  ratification,  39,285 ; 

office  of  tne  Secretary  of  State  in  time  for  the  against,  124,039.    The  question  of  woman  suf- 

official  canvass :  frage  was  submitted  and  voted  upon  separate- 

For  John  J.  Bsgley,  RepnblScan 111,611  ly,  the  vote  being,  for  woman  suffrage,  40,077 ; 

.       For  HeniT  Chamberltln,  Democrat.  .. . .  105,7W     ♦  against  woman  suffrage,  135,957. 

ForCharfe.ILCarpentar,ProUbltioa...  j^  \he  political  platfonis  of  the  year  were  as 

Total sn,9S3  follows :  Republican — adopted  by  convention 

Majority  for  Bagley  over  Chamberlain,  5,897;  held  at  Lansing,  August  26,  1874 : 

over  both  Ohamberiain  and  Carpenter,  1,930.  -^e,  the  delegated  representativee  of  the  Republi- 

The  following  persons,  all  Republicans,  were  can  party  in  Mlcht^ao,  assembled  in  conyention  in 

chosen  to  the  several  State  offices  named :  Lieu-  the  twentieth  anniversary  year  of  its  or/i^anization, 

tenant-Governor,  Henry  H.  Holt,  over  Freder-  fPUw  heforo  the^  P«opl«  o^  t^e  State  and  of  the 

ick  Han  Dem.,  Thomas  A.  Granger,  Pro    and  fetS^^VsrS  W^^^^^^^^ 

J  erome  W.  Turner,  Reform.   Secretary  of  btate,  existence,  offering  ao  apologies,  deprecating  no  oriti- 

Ebenezer  G.  D.  Holden,  over  George  H.  House,  dsm,  invoking  no  charity  in  the  oonstraction  of  its 

Dem.,  and  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Pro.   State  Treas-  acts,  but  challenging  a  faithful  scrutiny  of  its  reoord 

urer,  WUliam  B.  McOreery,  over  Joseph  M.  ^^'^^S^  every  vroissltude  of  war  and  peace,  and  the 

Sterlir^,  Dem.  and  James  L  Mead,  Pro     An-  ^^^.^i^^.^^^  ^l^^Tu^in  simple  deference 

ditor-General,  Ralph  ii-ly  over  John  L.  liiVans,  to  historic  truth,  we  assert  that,  since  the  Kepublican 

Dem.,  Joseph  Newman,  Pro.,  and  Frederick  M.  party  raised  its  banner  in  1854,  it  has  never  failed, 

Holloway,   Reform.      Commissioner  of  State  under  trials  more  severe  than  have  beset  the  history 

Land-Office,  Le verett  A.  Olapp  over  Ohauncey  ^^  »«y  ^^^^^  V«rtj  since  the  or^nization  of  the  Go v- 

wV^             V\             J  mv       *^*^a   ai.-«l^«  i>  /  emment,  to  stand  m  the  advance  Ime  of  human  and 

W.  Greene,  Dem.,  and  Thomas  S.  Skinner,  1  ro.  national  progress.    During  the  turbulent  years  be- 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Daniel  fore  the  war,  throughout  the  war,  and  in  the  unpre- 

B.  Briggs  oyer  Duane  Doty,  Dem.,  and  John  oedented  perplexities  which  succeeded,  it  has  for- 

Evans,   Pro.     Attorney-General,  Andrew  J.  felted  none  oT  its  pledges  to  humanity,  to  its  sister 

c^uur^^^m  vr^'miA^  TT  ^vt^r^¥^n.Tv^^l^  Ti^m     Ai  Statcs,  HOT  to  thc  iutcrests  of  our  own  citizens.    It 

?°"^?«?'  ^^^  ^'  -^^^"'g^^^®^^  X?     '  S^'  has  piimised  the  protection  of  good  laws  and  a  faith- 

bert  WiUiams,  Pro.,  and  Charles  8.  May,  Re-  fui  administration  of  them.    It  has  legislated  wiselv 

form.     Member  of  State  Board  of  Education,  for  the  development  of  our  abundant  resources,    tt 

Edward  Rezford  over  Edward  W.  Andrews,  has  been  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  learning, 

Dem.,  John  D.  Lewis,  Pro.,  and  Carroll  S.  and  bountifuHn  providlnjj  for  the  unfortunate. 

VravAi*  'Rnfnimi  "  **■*  persistently  cultivated  a  better  civilization, 

rraser,  Aeiorm.                                                 ^  ^j^^  there  is  no  malignant  hand  that  can  point  to  any 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  the  same  election  of  its  legislation  which  may  be  used  to  make  men 

may  be  politically  classified  as  follows :  Sen-  worse.    At  the  same  time  it  has  been  prudent  and 

ate— Republicans,  18 :  Democrats,  14.    House  economical  in  Us  expenditure ;  has  kept  down  taxa- 

-R«pablic«.s,  63;  Democrat^  47.    EepublU  ffitSSe^°„K  r^U'^^rff  ^^Ut'^: 

can  minority  on  Jomt  oaUot,  10.  ^^^ey  its  management,  is  of  the  highest  standard  in 

The  vote  for  Representatives  in  Congress  in  all  the  commercial  cities  of  the  world, 

the  several  districts  was  as  follows :  First —  We  shall  regard  it  as  good  reason  for  acceding  to 

Moses  W.  Held,  Rep.,  8,892 ;  Alpheus  S.  WU-  the  statement  of  our  opponents  that  "  the  mission 

liams,  Dem.,  10,848:  jihn  Russell,  Pro.,  48.  of  the  Bepubhoan  party  is, ended,"  when  we  are 

a  ^^  J     TT  '       w  ij         tj,        v^  1,--     V  V  pointed  to  a  political  organization  more  beneficent 

heoond— Henry  Waldron,  Rep.,  14,611 ;.  John  fn  its  aims,  or  more  devoted  or  comprehensive  in  its 

J.  Robison,  Dem.  (Including  979  returned  for  patriotism;  but,  m  long  as  it  leads  all  other  parties 
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as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  still  does,  in  the  ad-  their  enforced  citizenship.  Their  iterance  is  ook 
vancement  of  jg^ood  work,  in  the  investigation  of  their  fault.  Errors  of  theory  and  mistskes  in  oozi> 
ffrlevanees,  ana  in  the  redress  of  wrongs,  we  can  duct  are  but  the  lejntimate  fruits  of  their  fonner  eo- 
discover  no  reason  for  surrendering  the  reins  of  slaved  condition.  The  Government  assumed  the  re- 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  last  public  sponsibility  for  evils  resnltinff  from  these  vhen  it 
service  was  to  dra^  the  country  into  civil  war,  to  clothed  them  with  the  fhU  rignta  and  privileges  of 
disgrace  its  financial  credit,  and  to  leave  the  Gov-  citizens. 

ernment  on  the  very  brink  of  dissolution,  and  which  We  appeal  to  the  national  Government,  as  the 

made  its  last  effort  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  good  name  and  fair  fame  of  the  nation  are  dear  to  it. 

people  under  the  lead  of  its  life-long  enem^  in  the  to  protect  these  people  in  their  civil  and  political 

most  brazen,  barefaced,  and  shameless  coalition  ever  rignts,  and  in  their  persons,  property,  and  homes, 

known  in  the  history  of  parties,  formed  solely  and  and  to  provide  and  secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  ca 

avowedly  on  the  basis  of  ^*  spoils  "  alone.  all  educational  advantages  and  privileges. 

Upon  the  financial  record  of  the  Bepublican  party        DemocrAtio udontfid  bv  a  GonvAntion  of  400 

alike  in  the  nation  and  in  the  State,  we  confidently  ^^,     ^^'^T  ?7^  ]?  i    ^               St^Sw 

challenffe  comparison  with  any  other  party  which  aelegatea,  held  at  Kalamazoo  on  the  10th  of 

ever  held  power  in  either,  pointing  wttn  just  pride  September : 

to  the  great  and  steadily  increasing  reduction  of  the  Sstohtd,  That  we  arraign  the  party  in  poirer  for 

national  debt,  and  the  improvement  of  the  national  its  unexampled  extravagance  and  corruption,  and 

credit,  accompanied  by  an  equally  remarkable  redac-  for  ita  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  usurpation  of 

tion  of  taxation  and  of  expenditure  in  administering  power  not  delegated  to  the  rederal  Government, 

the  Government.  With  all  this  our  national  interesta  and  we  demand  an  honest,  and  economical,  and  jast 

and  general  prosperity  have  enormously  increased,  administration  of  the  national  ofScea. 

and  our  citizens  are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  aua  We  demand  an  immediate  abandonment  of  all 

better  paid  for  their  labor  than  any^other  people  in  efforts  to  rule  the  States  for  corrupt  party  puiposes 

the  world.    In  this  State  the  State  Republican  man-  by  an  infamous  alliance  of  carpet-baggers,  6Cfdawa£», 

a^ement  has  secured  the  same  blessings  of  light  tax-  and  bayonets.    We  demand  the  adequate  pnnisb- 

ation,  economical  administration,  and  rapidly-dimin-  ment  of  all  men  firuilty  of  corruption  and  embezzle- 

ishinff  debt,  while  our  State  institutions  have  been  ment  in  office.    We  demand  an  immediate  repeal  <^ 

literally  built  up  until  they  have  become  the  pride  the  law  increasing  salaries,  and  of  the  infamous 

of  the  people ;  education,  public  morals,  and  the  va-  ^^  gag  law,''  by  wmch  the  party  in  power  seeks  to 

rioas  branches  of  industry,  have  been  fostered,  crime  muzzle  a  free  press. 

has  been  repressed,  suffering  alleviated,  and  the  Denouncing  its  wholesale  appropriation  of  the 

unfortunate  provided  for ;  large  and  important  im-  public  domain,  tJie  Credit  Mobiuer,  and  other  cor- 

provements  have  been  projected  and  are  in  process  rupt  corporations,  we  demand  of  the  Government  a 

of  completion,  and  every  State  interest  has  been  carefhl  reservation  of  the  remaining  public  lands  for 

generously  yet  economically  cared  for,  with  such  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Union  soldier  and  sailor, 

scrupulous  honesty  in  every  department  of  the  State  and  of  the  actual  settler. 

fovernment,  that  even  partisan  calumny  dare  not  We  demand  a  repeal  of  the  legal-tender  set,  to 

ring  a  specific  accusation  against  tny»  take  effect  not  later  than  July  4, 1876,  a  specie  basis, 

We  fully  appreciate  the  extraordinary  character  and  free  banks  with  a  secured  currency, 

of  the  financial  difficulties  through  which  the  coun-  We  demand  a  tariff  for  revenae  only,  free  from 

try  has  recently  passed,  and  regard  it  as  inevitable  the  uiguat  discriminations  that  raise  little  or  no 

tliat  able  and  patriotic  representatives  should  have  revenue,  create  monopolies,  unnecessarily  increase 

differed,  like  their  constituencies,  as  to  what  were  the  cost  of  living,  and  encourage  corrupt  legislation, 

proper  remedies  in  circumstances  wherein  they  were  and  we  demand  tne  payment  of  all  forms  of  the  na- 

without  si>ecific  precedents  for  guidance.    We  in-  tional  debt,  in  coin  or  ita  equivalent,  when  due,  and 

dorse  as  wise  and  timely  the  measure  finally  agreed  an  equal  and  Just  distribution  of  the  taxes  and  im- 

upon  by  Congress  between  conflicting  interests  and  posts  required  to  raise  the  needed  revenue, 

opposing  theories.  Btsohed^  That  in  the  management  of  our  State 

While  we  recognize  in  the  greenbacks  and  national-  affairs  we  demand  prudence  in  the  creation  of  taxes, 

bank  notes  a  circulating  medium  far  superior  to  any  honesty  and  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  money: 

paper  currency  heretofore  existing  in  the  United  that  we  condemn  the   management  of  our  State 

States,  saving  as  it  docs  to  the  people,  directly  and  finances,  for  the  reasons :  first,  that  with  a  large 

indirectly,  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  over  balance  in  the  Treasury,  tax-payers  in  these  times 

the  old  State-bank  system  in  exchange  and  discount,  should  be,  but  are  not,  relieved  of  any  of  their  an- 

we  demand  that  in  all  financial  legislation  Congress  nual  burden  ;    second,  that  this  large  balance  is 

shall  keep  steadily  in  view  the  resumption  of  specie  loaned  to  the  pets  of  apolitical  rinsr,  for  which  no  ad- 

payment,  to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  day  practi-  equate  security  is  required,  while,  if  it  should  be  lost, 

cable  the  promises  to  pay  of  the  Government  may  the  bond  of  the  State  Treasurer  is  quite  too  small  to 

be  equivalent  to  coin  m  like  amounts  throughout  protect  the  State ;  third,  that^  the  books  and  ac- 

the  commercial  world.  counts  of  the  State  Treasurer  being  public,  the  Leffis- 

We  believe  that  banking,  under  a  well-guarded  lature  has  reftised  to  permit  them  to  be  thorongblr 

national  system,  should  be  rree.  the  volume  and  lo-  examined  by  the  representatives  of  the  people;  the 


Government  sacred  and  inviolable  in  both  letter  and  majority  of  the  Legislature  has  tolerated  this  re- 
spirit.  Aisal,  all  which  are  facts  well  calculated  to  excite 

We  would  not  forget  the  claims  of  the  colored  peo-  serious  feara  for  the  sttfety  of  our  money, 

pie  of  the  South  to  the  nation's  fostering  care  and  Retolved^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  amending  <mr 

protection.     Wrested  from  their  masters'  control,  State  constitution  at  the  earliest  time  possible^so 

with  freedom  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Govern-  that  the  Legislature  may  have  power  to  regulate  the 

ment  as  a  war-measure  and  in  aid  of  the  tJnion  liquor-traffic. 


ment,  from  which  it  cannot  shrink  without  incurring  lust  laws  judicially  inteipreted,  a  sound  public  poi' 
and  deserving  the  execration  of  mankind  for  all  icy  that  protects  alike  the  rignts  and  interests  of 
time,  to  protect  them  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of     the  State,  the  people,  and  the  corporation. 
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#^®*^?^''^S*5l'^.^I^*^.*",^^^?^**^*^^'**f"*^  ending  September  7th,  $6,776.42.     Qualified 

ofourSUte  should  bo  identical  and  reciprocal,  and  teAohara  AxnnlorAd mnlaa.  ft  IKfi*  fAmalpa    0 

that  we  haTe  a  right  to  such  legislation  as  wU\  se-  Ion    H!??!*!    ^   f'    d     I  ^«°^f®8»,  Jf 

care  reasonable  and  unifonn  rates  of  freight.  ^^^'   Aggregate  months  taught— by  malea,  14,- 

A  new  party,  christened  the  "  National  Re-  ^^^  5  by  females^  48  578.    Wages  paid  teach- 

formPart^V' WW  organized  at  Lansing,  August  ^f^^^  $737,471;  females,  $1,179  640.11. 

6th.    A  nominating  convention  was^'hell  at  tlfI!^.'lT^^\'^f^'^^^ 

Jackson  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  a  ticket  2*^^  •V^^'  ,^''^''''^"S?ST.''?o^*'^  **.^" 

nominated  which  was  partiaUy  adopted  by  the  t^^.  1  ^'^  ^""^^^^^^'^L^La  ^^t^^ 

Democrats,  the  next  day.    ThecanWeinot  ^^J^i^^fL^^nni  fTJ^"^^^ 

adopted  and  not  withdrawn  received  a  vote  P??it^r- I'^nl" -^^^ 

ranling  from  2,287  to  7,098.  The  platform  put  of  non.resident  scholars,  |87,811  26 ;  from  dis- 

foX^  this  pirty  was':  ^  ^  !n''\^^''  ^^'  '^  ^S^a  oa\^i¥^T»^.^t-^® '  ^"""^ 
-a^v  •  *v*.*.  mv  «  .VI  *  ..  all  Other  sources,  $416,288.13.  Total  resources 
Believing  that  it  win  be  impossible  to  secure  such  f^-  -.fto-  a  a  i  at  krq  lyo  v^mani\\HM»aa  Vai.  vaoi.  . 
reforms  of  admlnUtration  ana  changes  of  poUoy  as  i^ryear,  $4,107,688.78.  Expenditures  tor  year : 
will  restore  the  honesty  and  economy  of  tbe  early  P^^^  teachers,  $1,906,863.71 ;  paid  for  build- 
days  of  the  repabUo  through  either  of  the  political  ings  and  repairs,  $686,807.28 ;  on  bonded  in- 


exdosiTely  by  the  States  prejadiciafto  our  liberties,  7^^,  $688,661.88.     Bonded  debts  of  districts, 

we  will  perfect  oar  organisation  as  a  National  Be-  $1,784,890.29;  other  indebtedness,  $116,878.90; 

fonn  party,  and  present  candidates  upon  the  follow-  total,  $1,860,764.19. 

"^E^du^^n  of  the  number  and  diminution  of  Vo^\r^Tw  1^  fft^^'^^^Sn'^R^l^?  ^^^f^"^ 

the  power  of  offices  under  the  national  Government,  ■formal  School  in  1874,  660.    Salaries  paid  m- 

2.  A  reduction  of  saUries  paid,  to  such  an  extent  structors,  $19,206 ;  other  expenditures,  $7,- 
that  no  ftuid  for  political  purposes  can  be  raised  by  118.71 :  total,  $26,818.71.  Receipts :  from  the 
Macjsmenta  upon  office-holders,  and  that  no  office  State  Treasury,  $26,000 ;  tuition,  $1,942 ;  other 
.hjU  be  eonght  on  account  of  its  emoluments.  sources,  $1,412.40 ;  total,  $28,864.40.    The  to- 

3.  Pohtieal  opinion  should  be  neither  a  reason  for    *^i ~j  I**  i.  /CT  Vt  ■■     i  o  \»'^*r"  ,  ^"^  *'\ 

an  appointment  to  office  nor  a  ground  for  remoyal  ^  amount  of  the  Normal  School  (endowment 

therefrom  j  but  frequent  ehangea  should  be  made  to  or  trust)  fund  held  by  the  State  is  $69,868.64, 

secure  purity  of  administration.  at  7  per  cent. 

4.  A  prohibition  of  recommendations  or  aoUci-  Number  of  students  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lations for  office  by  any  Senator  or  Bepresentative  in  u--^  -loi .  ffradnfltAd  dnrinff  tha  vear  21     THa 
Cottgresa,  and  the  election  of  aU  local  and  Federal  ^^^^  ^^^  '/5     ?    S  *C        S         ^      '      ;«. « 
otficc-holdere  by  the  people.  permanent  fund  of  the  college  is  now  $212,- 

0.  A  speedy  return  to  hard  money  as  the  only  986.16,  of  which  $107,879.14  is  held  in  trust 

tundard  of  Talne.  by  the  State,  and  $106,107.02  is  due  for  lands 

6.  All  banking.  State  or  national,  should  be  made  gold,  both  amounts  drawmg  7  per  cent,  inter- 

'  7!*  A  tariff  for  revenue  and  an  equitable  system  of  ^^  ^J™  *^®  State.  September  80,  1874,  the 
taxation,  which  shali  cause  all  classes  of  property  and  i^sold  lands  of  the  college  were  169,798.66 
orery  species  of  capital  to  bear  its  just  proportion  acres.  The  college  has  received  and  expended 
of  the  burdens  of  the  Government.  since  its  foundation  to  September  80,  1874: 
The  school  statistics  for  the  year,  compiled  from  State  appropriations,  $418,977.18 ;  from 
from  official  reports  in  the  office  of  the  Super-  State  for  interest  on  lands  sold,  $36,664.84 ; 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are  as  follows:  from  sales  of  lands  donated  by  State,  $87,166.- 
Xamber  of  townships  reporting,  966 ;  of  dis-  43 :  total,  $492,808.46.  Value  of  personal  prop- 
tricts,  5,571;  new  districts  organized,  118,  erty  and  real  estate  belonging  to  college,  $209,- 
Xumber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  038.  Running  expenses  for  eighteen  years, 
and  twenty  years,  436,694;  between  the  ages  $283,770.46,  or  an  average  annual  expenditure 
of  eight  and  fourteen,  186,714 ;  number  that  at-  of  a  fraction  over  $16,766.  Whole  number  of 
tended  school  during  the  year,  327,606.  Nnm-  graduates  of  college,  86.  Salaries  poxd  profess- 
ber  of  private  or  select  schools,  166;  pupils  orsand  instructors  in  1874,  exclusive  of  house- 
attending  same,  6,846.  Number  of  volumes  in  rent,  $14,850 ;  to  gardeners,  foremen,  and  la- 
district  Ubraries,  120,677 ;  increase  for  year,  borers,  $6,000,  exclusive  of  board. 
10,815 ;  paid  for  books,  $12,962.  Number  of  Number  of  students  in  the  university,  1,188. 
volumes  in  township  libraries,  49,872 ;  increase  Degrees  conferred  —  Bachelor  of  Laws,  126 
for  year,  4,521;  paid  for  books,  $6,676.68.  Voted  (two  females):  Doctor  of  Medicine,  71  (nine 
for  libraries  at  spring  election,  $1,449.06 ;  females) ;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  86  (four  females) ; 
fines  and  penalties  received  from  county  treas-  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  18  (two  females) ;  Bach- 
urers  for  libraries^  $18,898.41.  Stone  school-  elorofScience,  18  (one  female) ;  Oivil  Engineer, 
houses,  81 ;  brick,  682 :  frame,  4,890 ;  log,  649 ;  18 ;  Pharmaceutical  Ohemist,  20  (two  females) ; 
fumishiDg  seats  for  407,072  pupils.  Value  of  Master  of  Science,  2 ;  Master  of  Arts,  20  (one 
Khool-houses  and  lots,  $8,912,698.  Graded  female).  Amount  of  university  fund,  $642,- 
schools,  827.  Visits  by  county  superintend-  768.24.  Value  of  buildings  and  other  proper- 
ents,  7,288;  by  directors,  14,927.    Number  of  ty,  $457,600. 

meetings  held  by  school  inspectors,  1,788 ;  paid  In  May  of  this  year  a  census  of  the  State  was 

(or  due)  inspectors  for  services  for  fiscal  year  taken,  as  required  by  tbe  constitution.    A  tab- 
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ular  statement  of  popnlation,  compared  with 
tibe  United  States  cenras  of  1870,  is  appended : 


YEAR. 


OOUKTQS. 


Alcona 

Allegan. 

Alpena 

Antrim. 

Barry 

Bay 

Bende 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoon 

CaB8 

CharloTolx 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Delta 

Baton 

Smmet. 

Genesee 

Grand  Traverae. 

Gratiot 

Hilledale 

Hooghton 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia. 

Iosco  

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamaaoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac. 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason , 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaakee 

Monroe., 

Montcalm 

Maskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Onton^;on 

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Preaqoe  Isle 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

St.  Clair 

St  Joseph 

Tuscola 

YanBnren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Unoiiganlzcd 


Total 


Unitad  StotM, 
WTO. 

State,  Ut4. 

696 

1,914 

8S,105 

82,881 

9,766 

4,807 

1,066 

8,M0 

S2,199 

92,061 

16,900 

94,839 

S,184 

9,668 

86,104 

«s^29 

96,326 

95,796 

86,669 

86,656 

91,094 

90.695 

1,794 

9,860 

9,196 

8,070 

1,689 

9,170 

8G6 

1,864 

99,846 

93,661 

9,64-2 

•4,671 

96,171 

96,907 

1,911 

1,979 

88,900 

84,668 

4,448 

6,849 

11,810 

18,886 

81,6&4 

81,666 

18,879 

19,030 

0,(V40 

•  10,922 

95,968 

99,198 

97,681 

98,876 

8,168 

4,789 

4,113 

6,069 

86^047 

87.988 

89,064 

81.848 

434 

1.960 

60,408 

62,671 

4,206 

6,416 

648 

1,818 

91,846 

95.140 

4,576 

6,031 

46,696 

46,084 

19,886 

90,899 

1,716 

1,496 

97,616 

98,806 

6,074 

8,471 

891 

♦657 

16,038 

91,$MA 

8,963 

6,861 

6,649 

9,189 

1,791 

8.490 

8,986 

5,806 

180 

606 

97«488 

•97,838 

18,639 

90,815 

14,894 

19,875 

7,904 

8,758 

40,867 

88,089* 

7,299 

8,860 

2,846 

2,406 

9,093 

6,216 

96,661 

99,929 

865 

1,616 

89,097 

48,409 

14,669 

16.999 

•  .... 

1.290 

90.868 

21,778 

86,661 

40,688 

96,376 

95,906 

18,714 

16,998 

28,829 

99,156 

41^434 

38,798 

119,088 

144,908 

650 
82 

8,011 

1,184,089 

1,880,111 

To  1866. 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1869 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1669 

1870 

1871 

1879 

1878 

1874 


ToUl. 


Or*,  Tons. 


18,064 

4,100 

4,900 

6,000 

7,600 

9,969 

8,648 

6.479 

10,791 

10,876 

11,786 

18,049 

16,988 

16488 

16,0n 

16,166 

18,088 

91,799 


906,761 


IiiCoto,Toiii. 

Talu. 

18,966 

f9,000,500 

8,600 

1,688,000 

8,600 

1,8BO,000 

4,800 

9.610,000 

6,000 

8.837,500 

8.000 

a.402.000 

6,600 

4,420,000 

6,500 

6,110,000 

7,000 

5.146,000 

7,000 

4,760,000 

8,900 

fifi'SS 

9,966 

4,699.000 

19,900 

6<M8,000 

19,946 

5,6e6.9«) 

19,867 

6,171,380 

19189 

7.774,'a) 

14,910 

8,900,500 

17,888 

7,996,180 

167,868 

MaMAiMn 

^W^^B  V  I^M  «■ 

The  following  is  given  in  the  Nwrihu>€stem 
Mining  Jaumal,  as  an  approximate  statement 
of  copper-mining  in  the  Upper  Peninsula : 

•  One  ward  of  the  city  of  Monroe,  the  town  of  Mason- 
Tllle,  Delta  County,  CaserlUe,  Hnron  County,  and  three 
islands  of  Maniton  County,  foiled  to  make  retnms  in 
time  to  be  inchided  in  the  above  table.  Their  estimated 
nopnlation  would  increase  the  above  aggregate  about 


The  assessments  levied  for  the  rear  aggre- 
gated $1,022,000,  and  the  dividends  $1,940,000. 
The  latter  were  paid  by  four  companies.  The 
Marqnette  Mining  Jcumal  states  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  for  the  year  at  985,488  tons  ore, 
90,494  tons  pig,  total  value,  $7,692,811 ;  total 
production  from  1856  to  1874  inclusive,  7,648,- 
281  tons. 

The  capital  of  the  national  banks  of  the 
State  is  $10,202,200. 

The  cost  of  Michigan  railroads  is  given  at 
$141,582,400,  with  a  debt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  of  $90,414,846.  These  totals  are  ar- 
rived at  by  apportioning  the  cost  and  debt  of 
those  which  extend  into  other  Stat^  accord- 
ing to  the  length  in  each  State. 

The  Commissioners  of  State  Fisheries  did  a 
large  business  during  the  year  in  distributing 
fish  among  the  interior  waters.  More  than 
1,500,000  young  white-fish  were  distributed 
among  upward  of  200  lakes,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  Atlantic,  land-locked,  and  California 
salmon  and  shad.  An  establishment  for  hatch- 
ing spawn  has  been  located  at  Crystal  Springs, 
Jackson  County. 

In  the  manufacture  of  salt  there  was  a  larjre 
increase,  the  quantity  inspected  being  1,026,- 
979  barrels,  as  against  828,846  in  1878.  Tlie 
inspection  of  salt  is  classed  as  fine,  packer^  so- 
lar, and  number  2.  Of  refuse  salt  no  notice  ii 
taken.  Number  of  companies  engaged  in  the 
business,  68;  wells,  104;  capital  employed. 
$2,024,500 ;  men  employed,  2,426.  The  stock 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  some- 
what  less  than  at  the  beginning,  showing  a 
hefdthy  and  steady  demand  for  the  product 
Of  the  amount  shipped  from  the  Sa^aw  Val- 
ley, more  than  one-nidf  went  to  Chicago. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  progressed  stead- 
ily and  with  considerable  activity  through  the 
year,  though  under  great  embarrassments  in 
consequence  of  the  general  stagnation  of  trade 
in  the  country,  whi^  rendered  resort  to  unu- 
su£d  credits  necessary.  The  amount  manu- 
factured probably  fell  but  little,  if  at  all,  below 
that  of  tiie  precedmg  year. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  term  of  office  of 
Commissioner  Edmonds,  who  was  Land-Com- 
missioner for  1871-72,  a  large  quantity  of  State 


•iSMB? 


or  o  j«an    nso,  ana  lu  numwi  ava  N|ivafMK.  u*(mh- 
adtoJto    pente:USboeMlonddriiilm%M4frMil#- 

UOat^    mti,  8fi;  foorth,  W.     WUta,  SHf  >StM)t^ 


BnlBth^  10.   Dhbnnemaatfr^'Ar'nEkai, 

^1S8,  firau    f8i,n«.e0:  forotber  |>«toMM,UMBt  MH- 
a«>D>m    WuAr«M]ra,$M,819.M;  A>rbalUliBMiU 
raptun,  |&,Sll.n:  totiO,  «ta,4nj». 


r  'RoMm,    40;  vWton,  $9,81(1 
'  td,  1 ;    barb«r«bop,  ei«|.M;  o^  ^ 
•^Ml    S8 :  total,  |lM,I0S.S4.ini<:A* 
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victs  in  prison,  from  1889  to  1674  inclnmve,  fur  bnTKlarfaDd  loroeny,  7  for  aatauU  aad  bat- 

6,018;    number  of  eolitarj  life-convicts  (for  terj,  B  for  vagrancy,  I  for  false  preteosee,  and 

murder  id  first  degree),  from  1848  to  1874,  in-  2  retamed :  ffl  were  white,  and  22  colored ; 

elusive,  6B.  61  natives  of  the  Doited  States,  uid  28  of  foreign 

Number  of  inmsteH  in  Btate  Retbrm-Scbool  birth ;  averaea  age,  13  years  and  8^  monttis. 
at  beginning  of  the  fiscal  jear,  222 ;  admitted        The  Board  of  supervision  of   Chsritab1«^ 

daring  year,    109;    discharged,   88;    inmates  Penal,  Panper,  and    Reformatory  Ia>titDtian9 

September  SO,  1674,  243 ;  increase,  21.  Whole  give  the  foltowingstatisticaoftbe  persons  who 

nomberreceivedsiDoeopeningof school ial666,  received,  in  some  manner,  pnblio  aid  or  sap- 

],0I2.    Of  committals  for  the  year,  7Q  were  for  port  in  the  State  during  the  year  ending  Se]>- 

larceny,  3  for  grand  larceny,  0  for  burglary,  4  tember  30th : 


msiTTtniOHe. 

lUI.^      1     r^i^ 

Tcto). 

Aw^ 

BeiDot 

Seinot 

J 

f 

1 

a.««£'K'"r.".'rr^"- 

Tohl 

ll.WI 

1.7SS 

+1,078 

4,W 

Of  the  number  in  prisons,  it  is  eHtimated 
that  2,600  were  first  in  jails,  and  were  there- 
fore ioolnded  twice  in  these  figures. 

The  entire  Dnraber  of  persons  in  the  State 


wholly  supported  at  the  pnblio  charge,  on  the 
30th  ds;  ofSeptember,  18T4,in  eetahMi meats 
organized  and  administered  by  pnblic*BthoritT, 
was  as  follows: 


mxiTDTiom. 

■bl.. 

i 

T-l 

T 

1.1J9 

iris:;".'.""'™!:?":::.:::::::::: 

M 

ToUlt 

UM 

Tlulatar  coat  nrfDltjeapportiiiE  all  tttapsop 
the  r*"  emllDtt  Saplem&er  SO.  \SH,  «m.  . ,. 
The  tojal  aam  aipendad  tor  tampuraij  nJle 

V^  '.°l!!' ."?  P'J?  'w  ''■''"P'wuitioii  of  panp , . 

'n  malnulnvd  la  poorbi>iUM,  and  of 


lot  IhaBLale,  for 


ponr-honsai.  incbuliBs  meillcal 
thoia  recalTliig  "oo^doot  nUet" 
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BrMslit  fcnrftTd $860^1  W 

The  total  sam  paid  by  SUic  for  care  of  ineaae  in  a^ylam  was  $17,500 ;  of  whkh  $8,600  was 

paid  for  arrearoeea  of  1878,  IcnTiag $14,000  00 

The  total  sum  paid  by  the  several  conn  ties  for  care  of  insane  in  asylnm  was 76,968  86 

Tbe  toiaJ  sum  paid  by  IndiTldnals,  for  care  of  insane,  wai 88,788  86 

Tbe  total  sam  received  from  all  other  sources  was 486  68 

Total  eoac  of  the  Insane  was 118,486  84 

The  total  cost  of  pnpils  maintained  in  ttieinstitntion  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb, 

and  the  bUnd,  was $46,888  86 

The  total  cost  of  sapporting  the  children  in  (be  State  Public  School  for  neglected  and  d^ 

pesdent  children  was 7,807  75 

The  lotai  eost  of  maintaining  boys  at  tlie  Beform-School  was  $88,00111,  less  $10,875  J6  re- 
ceived fkom  labor  of  boys 98,186  15 

Total  coft  of  pnpilH  supported  In  institutions  for  motes  and  blind,  and  in  reformatories,  was  80,8S7  96 

Total  cost  of  maintalnioK  disabled  soldiers  at  Harper  Hospital 9,508  40 

The  foms  received  for  labor  of  convicts  in  State-prison,  for  sdmlsslon  of  visitors  to  prison, 
and  for  property  soM,  smoant  to  $107,018.79 ;  while  the  total  expense  for  mnnlnc  the 
prison  u&onnts  to  tt6,788US8 ;  leaving  a  revenue,  over  all  expenses,  for  the  support  of  the 
brlsonera,  of  $10,955.14. 
Toe  total  tmm  paid  by  connties  for  keeping  prisoners  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  was     $18,6^  84 
The  total  nam  paid  by  the  several  counties  of  the  State  for  maifitalning  prisoners  in  jail  was       66,010  87 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners,  exclusive  of  tbeir  earnings 78,641  91 

Grand  total  of  all  expenoftures  for  public  dependents.  exc]ui>lve  of  sums  paid  for  grounds, 

bolldinsc,  and  repairs,  for  the  year  closing  September  80, 1874 $681,457  06 

The  following  is  the  estimated  valae  of  the  If  to  $681,457.98,  the  sum  before  stated  as 

gronnda,  bnildiogs,  etc.,  occupied  and  used  by  the  grand  total  of  all  expenditure  for  the  pub- 

the  State,  or  some  department  thereof,  for  lie  dependents,  we  add  interest  for  the  year  on 

charitable  or  correctional  purposes :  the  estimated  value  of  t}ie  grounds,  buildings, 

cHAoiTABLi  puBFosis.  and  personal  property  used  and  occupied  for 

Cosntypoor-housa •JSf'SS  K  ^^"^  purpose  as  aforesaid,  being  $237,216.4«, 

ii^to  to?1he*ii?Sne::::^^                           ^^  S  ^^  swell  the  grand  total  expended  during  the 

loMfiution  linr  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  year,  for  public  dependents,  to  the  sum  of 

^^^^ 429,689  84  $868,674.44,  Or  about  $20.89  to  each  individual 

GOBBicnoNAL  ruBPOSBS.  80  dependent 

D?^Ft1aS«oYci;;;iti<;i::::::::::::;:;      ^,00000        Retiring   Auditor- General  Wimam  Hum- 

Reform^^ehool 238,155  00    phrey  gives  the  following   summary  of  the 

Coontyjalla. ^tOOO  00    fiscal  operations  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the 

$8,888,808  88    year  closing  September  SO,  1874 : 

Gross  receipts  to  Beptember  80, 1874 $8,811,186  78 

Bslanoe  in  Treasury  October  1,1878 8S4.718  44 

Total  in  Treasury  during  fiscal  year..... $3,066,879  17 

Dfaourscments  during  fiscal  year 1.995,604  86 

Balance  at  close  of  fiscal  year..... $1,070,974  88 


Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements $216,680 


Gross  receipts  to  State  Treasury $8,911,165  78 

Which  includes  price  of  swamp-land  expended  in  the  couHtri^ction  of  swamp-laod  State 

roads~4iot  cash $186,867  91 

And  amount  of  reftindings  and  reimbursements 14,872  62 

181,188  68 

Lcavlnsr  for  net  each  receipts $2,080,086  90 

The  cash  recelpta  which  form  no  part  of  the  State  revenue  amount  to 421,090  74 

Giving  for  net  cash  general  revenue  receipts $l,60e,M6  16 

The  net  cash  revenue  receipts  were : 

Prom  direct  taxes $1,004,168  89 

From  speciflc  Uxes 459.890  83 

From  trast-ftinda 66,608  61 

$1,619,493  16 

MisceOaneons  sources 89,447  00 

$1,606,945  16 


Tbe  gross  disburaements  for  the  fiscal  year  were $1,996,604  86 

Tbe  swsmp-land  warrant  expenditures $166,357  21 

Befiindings  and  reimburremeots 14,872  69 

181,129  83 

Giving  for  net  cash  disbursements $1,814,475  08 

The  dubursements  from  non-revenue  receipts 416,619  18 

Leaving  for  net  disbursements  fh>m  general  revenue  receipts $1,898,866  80 


The  State  bonded  indebtedness,  September  80, 1878 $1,788,292  78 

There  has  been  redeemed  during  the  year 145,167  14 

Leaving  outstanding  September  80, 1874 $1,688,186  64 

Credit  balance  of  two-million  loan  sinking-flind 668,866  87 

Debt  in  excess  of  iinklng'fhnd. $1,094,269  77 
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HUTKESOTA.  The  most  important  meas-  oionB  eDforcement  of  all  laws  for  the  protec- 
ures  passed  bj  the  Legislature,  which  was  in  tion  of  aU.  olasses  of  citizens  of  both  North  and 
session  daring  the  early  part  of  the  year,  were  Sonth,  and  the  whole  conntrj,  against  the  perils 
a  tax  law  and  "  an  act  creating  a  Board  of  Rail-  of  a  new  insurrection  and  a  new  rebellion ;  the 
road  Commissioners,  defining  their  duties  and  preservation  of  public  faith ;  the  reduction  of 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  maximum  the  public  debt ;  the  preservation  of  a  sound 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  currency  against  any  ruinous  inflation  tiiat 
freight  upon  the  railroads  of  this  State,  and  to  may  be  inspired  by  speculative  interests;  tlie 
prevent  extortion  and  uiyust  discrimination  of  earliest  possible  return  to  specie  payment  con- 
railroad  corporations  or  their  employ^  and  sistent  with  the  just  rights  of  both  the  debtor 
to  prescribe  a  mode  of  procedure  and  rules  of  and  creditor  classes ;  constant  vigilance  in  hant- 
evidence  in  relation  thereto.^'  ing  ont  and  exposing  to  public  condemnation 

The  commissioners  were  required  to  make  delinquent  officials  and  corruption  in  office,  re- 
fer each  oompanyin  the  State  before  the  1st  gardless  of  party  interests  and  party  relations ; 
of  August  ^^a  schedule  of  reasonable  maximum  the  opening  up  of  new  and  cheaper  channels 
rates  of  charges,  for  any  and  all  distances,  for  of  communication  by  water  between  the  gran- 
the  transportation  of  freight  of  all  kinds  and  aries  of  the  West  and  the  markets  of  the  East ; 
quantities,  and  passengers  and  cars  on  each  of  and,  finally,  approving  the  action  of  Governor 
said  railroads,  as  well  as  reasonable  maximum  Davis  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  the  per- 
rates  for  receiving,  handling,  and  delivering  sons  charged  by  the  report  of  the  State  Gdm- 
l^ights  and  cars  received  by  them  for  trans-  mittee  with  defrauding  the  school-fund, 
portation/'  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 

Further  powers  and  duties  of  the  commis-  St.  Paul  on  the  28d  of  September,  and  adopted 

sioners  are  defined  as  follows :  the  following  platform : 

Such  oommissioners  shall,  on  or  before  the  drat        Whaya$j  The  special  oocasion  which  brooght  the 

day  of  December  in  each  '     ^^  "  ^      ^^'  '"  -*■-•-"      *-— '         *  ^- 

auired  by  the  Governor  so 

tne  Ck)vemor  of  their  doings  „,,._  ^  ^         ,  .. 

containing  such  facta,  atatementa,  and  explanations,  that  party,  except  the  cohesive  principle-  of  public 

as  will  disclose  the  actual  workings  of  the  system  of  plunder  and  the  settled  purpose  to  retain  power  bj 

railroad  transportation  in  its  bearings  upon  tbe  busi-  anymoans  and  at  all  hazards ;  and — 
ness  of  the  Btate,  and  such  suggestions  in  relation         Wheretu^  To  perpetuate  its  hold  upon  office,  that 

thereto  as  may  to  them  seem  appropriate.   They  shall  p*rty  haa  formed  alliance  with  the  capital  and  orgao- 

alao,  at  such  times  aa  the  Governor  mav  direct,  ex-  ized  monopoliea  of  the  ooimtry,  and  together  they 

amine  any  particular  subject  relative  to  the  condition  purpose  to  run  the  Federal  and  State  governments 

and  management  of  such  railroads,  and  report  to  him  m  tne  interests  of  the  favored  olasses,  by  exempting 

in  writing  their  opinion  thereon,  with  tne  reasons  them  from  all  burdens  and  restrainta,  and  casting; 

therefor.  the  whole  oruahing  weight  of  onerous  taxation  upon 

Said  Board  of  Bailroad  Oommtsst oners  shall  have  the  masses  of  the  people :  therefore,  we,  repreAenta- 

power  to  employ  railroad  experts,  to  examine  the  tivea  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  who 

pronerty,  books,  records,  accounts,  papers,  and  pro-  demand  a  reiorm  in  the  adminUtration  of  oar  Fed- 

oeeclinga  of  all  railroad  companies ;  to  issue  subpcanas  er*!  Government,  having  assembled  without  rejpurd  to 

for  tiie  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  ^'     ' — '^  '*'' '*""  "■"*  ' "^ —  '*'"''* — '*""  *"  — 

oatha,  and  take  testimony;  and  the 
witnesses  and  production  of  evidence  may 

forced  as  now  provided  for  by  law  in  causes  before  ref-  to  be  largely  due  to  the  corrupt  mle  of  oarpet-bac 

ereea,  and  any  court  or  officer  authorized  by  law  to  politiciane,  who  have  plundered  and  impoverishea 

iaaue  aubpcsnas  shall,  whenever  requested  by  said  the  people,  intensified  prejudices  of  race,  and  driven 

Board  of  Oommiasioners,  issue  subpoenas  requiring  communities  to  the  yer^e  of  civil  war.     Knowing 

theparties  therein  named  to  appear  before  sucnBoara  that  this  state  of  aiTairs  nos  been  developed  daring 

of  &iilroad  Commissioners  ana  testify,  and  any  disc-  the  Administration  of  President  Grant  and  been  fo»- 

bedience  of  such  aubpaena,  or  refusal  to  appear  and  tered  by  the  course  of  the  BepubUcan  party ;  aod  de- 

teatify  thereunto,  shall  be  regarded  aa  a  contempt  of  apa.iring  of  relief  except  through  a  raaloal  onaoge  of 

the  court  iaauing  the  same,  and  punished  by  said  policy,  we  demand^ 
court  as  a  contempt.  1.  The  maintenance  of  a  just  and  impartial  policy 


Board 
believe, 

being  violated  by  anj^  railroad  corporationB,  they  all  persons  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  political 

ahalL  whenever  in  their  judgment  tne  public  inter-  opinion. 

eat  snail  require,  cause  to  be  prosecuted  all  corpora-  2*  A  return  to  gold  and  silver  aa  a  baaia  of  the  oar- 
tions  or  persons  guilty  of  such  violations,  and  to  this  renoy  of  the  country,  and  resumption  of  apecie  pay- 
end  require  the  assistance  of  the  Attorney-General,  menta  aa  soon  as  public  interesta  will  allow, 
or  any  county  attorney  or  other  county  oflleer  as  may  &  A  tariff  for  revenue  only  conaiatent  with  an 
be  needed  to  institute  or  prosecute  any  or  all  such  honest  adminiatration  ^  none  for  protection;  nogov- 
prooeedinga.  emment  partnership  with  protected  monopolies. 

tKa  TVAiff^/iai  /.AmY^at^vn  r.^  ♦^^i'-  «>.«»•  \^^A  -«^  ^'  Homo  rulc  to  limit  and  localize  most  zealooaly 

The  political  campai^  of  this  year  had  ref-  ^^^  few  powers  intrusted  to  public  servanta,  munio^ 

erenoe  to  the  election  of  a  Chief  and  Associate  pal,  State,  and  Federal.    No  oentndization. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  members  6.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.   No  partial 

of  Congress.    The  Republican  State  Conven-  legislation;  no  partial  taxation. 

tion  assembled  in  Minneapolis  early  in  Septem-  J-  ^^^  '^^^'  S^  ff^Ha^s.     *  .u   ,  _    w« 

V      i!>     al                     jp       1 .      .    J.  .  *      *^  .  7.  Free  men:  uniform  exercise  of  the  laws,   rio 

ber,  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  jndicial  nomina-  gnmptuary  laws.               oierouw 

tions.  The  resolntioos  adopted  favored  thejadi-  8.  Official  aoeoiintabili^  enfoieed  by  better  dvil 
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and  crimixuil  remedies.    No  private  use  of  ptiblio    4,  1874,  and  showed  that  the  late  State  Audi- 
fnnda  by  public  offlcera.       .    .^     .  tor  had  reoeired,  on  acoount  of  timber  cut  on 

10.  The  putT  in  power  ib  responaible  tor  the  ad-    V^^  the  State  Treasurer ;  that  his  management 

miniAtration  of  the  govemment  while  in  power.  of  certain  stnmpage  traosaotions  in  Kandiyohi 

R£9oiz*d^  That  the  nomination  bv  the  Kepublicans    Coanty,  and  of  certain  lands  in  Hennepin  Conn- 

i!t^T\  "^^^^^^'h*/*  i""*  oongreeBional    ^y,  had  resDlted  in  a  loss  to  the  State  of  the 

distnct,  of  an  apologist  and  defender  of  that  outrage    Zl+i**-  o«,«  ^4^  *io  ki  q  ha  .  ♦v.«*  fk^  ^^^^\^^^« 

in  the^econd,  indof  one  of  the  most  unscrupuloSa    rarther  snm  of  $12,618.04 ;  that  the  exammers 

congreasionaliobbTista  in  the  third,  shows  the  utter    appomted  by  the>  late  State  Auditor  to  report 

bollowness  of  all  Bepublican  promises  of  refonn.         to  nim  the  quantities  of  timber  cut  on  the  State 

BamUed^  That  the  startling^  exposures  of  corrnp-    landg  had  made  a  systematic  business  of  de- 

non  m  the  offices  of  the  StateTreasuw  and  Auditor,    fra^ding  the  State  for  pecuniary  conaideration& 

concealed  through  so  many  years  of  Republican  ad-    "»""'"6  *"    i^ww  *wi^  p^uuuu  j  vvuwucuwmuiw, 

ministration,  cause  just  alann  to  all  good  citiiens,    ^y  reportmg  the  quantity  out  as  less  than  the 

ud  demonstrate  anew  the  imi^ossibility  of  reform    actual  quantity,  leavmg  the  unreported  quanti- 

vitbin  the  Bepublican  organization.  ties  as  the  subject  of  spoliation  by  those  whose 

The  election,  held  on  the  fid  of  Kevember,    duty  it  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  State 

resulted  in  a  Republican  success.     S.J.  R.    m  these  matters.  _^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

McMillan,  Republican,  was  elected  Ohief-Jus-       "  J!?*  •*«>  shown  by  tiie  report  that  the 

tice  by  a  majority  of  10,492  over  his  Bemo-    qfwawties  out  were,  by  collusion  between  the- 

cratic  opponent,  Wescott  Wilkin.    The  former    o«™ant8  of  the  lop  and  the  examiners,  so 

received  51,607  votes,  and  the  latter  41,116.    nnder^stunated  that,  blowing  for  aU  that  the 

RepubHcans  were  elected  to  Congress  in  each    State  received,  and  aU  that  its  officers  received 

of  the  three  congressional  districts,  viz.,  Mark    f^^  ?>^  »?J  Pa^  «^®f>  *?«  »*»*«  ^^  ^^^  ^^' 

H.  Dunnell  in  the  first  Horace  B.  Strait  in    ™J?^®^  o^  ^fg®  "™*«  ?^™^iJ®^-         ^       ^  , 

the  second,  and  William  S.  King  in  the  third.        The  committee  conclude  theur  report  as  fol- 

The  Legislature  is  classified  as  follows :  'ows : 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  developments  of  this 
investigation  has  been  the  utter  lack  of  material  in 
the  Auditor's  office  fh>m  which  your  committee 
could  obtain  information,  or  even  a  dew  regarding 
transactions  involving  thousands  of  dollars.  In 
place  of  a  dear  exhibit  upon  the  po^s  of  the  books 
of  the  ofBce  of  important  transactions,  we  find  in 
some  instances  loose  memoranda  giving  indefinite 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  year  facts  came  to  information  of  an  mbiguous  character;  and  in  many 

Ur.K^' «t1«{m>«  {Mi^rvof^^i^  4>k<.»  K«.  ^ffi^f.i  ^^..^T^  cases  involvmg  matters  of  great  consequence,  nothmg 

l^ght  which  mdicated  tha^  by  official  corrup-  whatever  can  be  found  in  the  office  in  any  minner  rS- 

3veral  years,  in  the  Audi-  ferrlnar  to  them.  The  labors  ofvour  committee  would 

State  had  lost  large  sums  have  been  greatly  lessened  if  they  could  have  had  ac- 

dal  against  whom  these  <^m  to  any  authentic  record  of  the  transactions  re- 

M  nKai*lAa  ITATlMf  b  xB\%r%  faired  to,  but  the  almost  entire  absence  of  data  in  the 

as  unaries  Jicuratn,  wno  Auditor's  or  Land  Commissioner's  offices  upon  which 


tion  extending  over  several  years,  in  the  Audi-  ferrlni;  to  them.  The  labors  of  vour  committee  would 

tor's  department,  the  State  had  lost  large  sums  have  been  greatly  lessened  if  they^could  have  had  ac- 

of  money.     The  official  ..     ..         ^  ^  .^   . 

charges  were  made  was  i*    »  v«*  «»  «  */«  «**.v*. 

had  been  State  Auditor  from  January,  1864,  to  S^biiTonr  invMUgiSioM^^        fmpo8ed"TOon"n8'a 

Jannarj,  1878,  having  been  elected  for  three  vast  amount  of  labor  in  obtaining  the  information 

suocesaive  terms  of  three  years  each.    During  from  other  sources. 

this  period  Mr.  McDrath  was  alw>  ez  oMeio  j^^^^^  ^j,^  instruction  of  the  Governor  the 

CoinmiBSioner  of  the  State  Land-Office,  and  had  Attorney-General  at  once  brought  suit  against 

the  general  supervision  of  all  lands  belonging  ^^^  ox- Auditor  for  the  recovery  of  $94,641. 

to  the  State,  of  those  m  which  the  State  had  ^jj^^^  ^^iq  inquiry  arose  as  to  what  remedy  the 

an  mtereff^  and  of  those  held  m  trust  by  the  g^^  ^itiA  to  indemnify  itself  for  the  losses  sus- 

State.      Of  the  class  last  named  were  large  tained,  the  surprising  fact  was  developed  that 

tracts  of  hmd  held  by  the  State  m  trust  for  the  jf  r.  McDrath  had  executed  no  offidal  bond  at 

Lmversity  of  Minnesota,  for  other  educational  ^i^^  beginning  of  or  during  his  last  term,  and 

porpooes,  and  for  internal  improvements.    The  therefore  there  were  no  sureties  to  proceed 

law  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  g<*ainst. 

these  lands,  and  fbr  the  payment  of  the  pro-  r^^  financial  transactions  of  the  State  are 

eeeds  mto  the  State  Treasury.     The  charge  g^xnmarily  presented  in  the  following  exhibit : 

brought  against  Mr.  Mcllrath  was,  that  he  had  .          .     ..  ^     , 

not  only  neglected  to  ooUectthe  ftaU  amonnt  ToW„'^^*5fiS«!'.'*!^.?!^..'?!"l'!?  Ii^jno  m 

of  money  actually  due  the  State  from  this    Total  disbuSMmento i^i48,08S  96 

;jOlirce,    but   had   neglected    to    pay  into  the        ^ea^j^g^  general  balance  of. $188,160  91 

Treasury  large  sums  of  what  he  had  collected.  *-«»    is    b 

In  February,  1874,  a  committee  of  three  was  The  acknowledged  bonded  debt  ot  the  State 

appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  investigate  the  December  1, 1874,  amounted  to  $480,000,  which 

affaxn  an4  management  of  the  office  of  Stiite  baa  been  contracted  since  1867,  chiefly  for  the 

Anditor.    This  committee  was  authorized  to  erection  of  buildings  fbr  State  institutions. 

flit  daring  the  adjournment,  and  was  directed  There  are,  however,  bonds  amounting  to 

to  make  its  final  report  to  the  Governor,    lliis  $2,276,000  outstanding  against  the  State,  the 

report  was  filed  with  the  Qovemor,  September  validity  of  which  has  been  disputed.     These 
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bonds  were  issned  in  1858,  and  lent  to  railroad 
companies  upon  the  aathority  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitntion  made  in  that  year. 
Soon  after  receiving  them  the  companies,  as  is 
alleged,  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
npon  which  the  bonds  were  granted,  and  pay- 
ment was  refosed  by  the  State.  In  1860  an- 
other amendment  to  the  constitntion  was 
adopted  *^  ezpnngtng  "  the  amendment  of  1868, 
and  providing  that  *^no  law  levying  a  tax  or 
making  other  provisions  for  the  payment  of 

Srincipal  or  interest  of  the  bonds  denominated 
[ihnesota  State  railroad  bonds  shall  take  effect 
or  be  in  force  nntU  snch  law  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
tbe  State  voting  npon  the  same."  Before  this 
amendment  was  adopted  the  mortgages  held 
by  the  State  had  been  purchased  and  the 
mortgaged  railroad^  bonght  by  tlie  government 
at  nominal  prices.  In  May,  1871,  a  popular 
vote  was  taken  on  a  proposition  for  settlement 
by  arbitration  of  these  claims,  when  21,499 
votes  were  oast  against  and  9,d98  in  favor  of 
the  proposition,  the  total  vote  being  less  than 
half  the  average  vote  of  the  State. 

The  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  new  tax 
law  requiring  property  to  be  assessed  at  its 
cost  value,  has  been  to  increase  the  total  value 
of  assessed  taxable  property  from  $112,085,661 
in  1873  to  $217,427,211  in  1874,  In  the  for- 
mer  year  18,277,823  acres  of  land,  exclusive 
of  town  and  city  lots,  were  valued  with  build- 
ings at  $57,211,460 ;  town  and  city  real  estate, 
$30,285,861;  personal  property,  $24,538,240. 
In  1874  the  assessed  property  included  lands 
and  buildings  valued  at  $118,410,620;  real 
estate  in  cities  and  towns,  $58,994,793;  per- 
sonal property,  $45,021,798.  The  total  tax 
levied  in  1873  amounted  to  five  mills,  but  a 
levy  of  2^  mills  on  the  valuation  of  1874  will 
be  sufficient  to  raise  a  revenue  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  State. 

As  yet  Minnesota  does  not  hold  a  high  rank 
as  a  manufacturing  State,  the  people  being 
more  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture.  It 
has,  however,  a  most  important  element  for 
great  industrial  prosperity  in  the  abundant 
water-power  afforded  by  its  numerous  streams. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  about  100,000  horse- 
power could  be  utilized  during  the  daytime 
throughout  nearly  the  entire  year,  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  in  the  Mississippi  near  Minne- 
apohs,  while  the  St.  Oroix  Falls,  in  the  St.  Oroix 
River,  are  only  second  to  St  Anthony  Falls  in 
hydraulic  power.  The  total  number  of  manu- 
fkcturing  establishments  reported  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1870  was  2,270,  having  246  steam-en- 
gines of  7,085  horse-power,  and  484  water- 
wheels  of  13,054  horse-power,  and  employing 
11,290  hands,  of  whom  10,892  were  males  above 
sixteen,  259  females  above  fifteen,  and  139  youth. 
The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $11,998,729; 
wages,    $4,062,837;    materials,    $18,842,902; 

Products,  $23^1 10,700.    The  most  important  in- 
ustries  are  given  in  the  following  statement: 
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The  vast  pine-forests  of  Minnesota  oonstitote 
an  important  souroe  of  wealth.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  State  is  lumbered 
land.  On  the  head- waters  of  the  yarions  trib- 
utaries of  the  extreme  Upper  Mississippi  and 
St.  Croix  Rivers  is  an  extensive  '*  pino-region  " 
comprising  an  estimated  area  of  21,000  square 
miles.  Vast  forests  are  also  found  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  Red  River  and  it« 
tributaries.  The  annual  cutting  and  sawing 
of  logs  affords  extensive  employment  for  men 
and  capital;  164,743,150  feet  of  logs  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  scaled  in  the  North  Missis- 
sippi district  in  1878,  including  161,880,670 
feet  at  Minneapolis,  while  88,000,000  feet  were 
estimated  to  have  been  sawed  but  not  scded. 
The  total  number  of  feet  scaled  in  the  St  Groix 
district  was  147,618,147 ;  sawed  and  not  sealed, 
8,838,976 ;  sawed  and  scaled,  94,229.  In  the 
Duluth  district  the  number  of  feet  sealed 
amounted  6,147,988.  In  the  St.  Croix  district 
the  manufactured  lumber  was  reported  at  74,- 
068,976  feet,  besides  19,200,000  shingles,  aod 
19,477,860  lath.  Minnesota  has  unusual  com- 
mercial advantages,  having  within  its  limits 
three  great  navigable  water  systems,  irhieh 
are  connected  with  the  railroad  system  of  the 
State,  and  aflTord  continuous  channels  of  com- 
munication with  Hudson  Bay,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Missis- 
sippi is  navigable  to  St.  Paul  about  226  days  m 
the  year.  The  completion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  its  eastern  ter- 
minus at  Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  is 
now  (1876)  in  operation  to  Bismarck,  in  Dako- 
ta, 450  miles,  will  give  the  State  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Pacific.  This  road,  which 
joins  the  lake  and  the  Red  River  water  sys- 
tems, is  to  be  connected  with  the  other  rail- 
roads of  Minnesota  and  the  Mississippi  River 
by  three  lines  of  railroad  at  the  eastern,  cen- 
tral, and  western  portions  of  the  State.  The 
Lake  Superior  and  Misnssipi  Railroad  joins  St 
Paul  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Riyer,  and  Doluth,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
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Soperior;  whfle  the  former  city  will  have 
direct  conneotioii  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  St.  Fanl 
k  Pacific,  which  are  now  in  process  of  con- 
strnctioD,  extending  from  St.  Anthony  to 
Brainerd,  and  the  other  from  St  Glond  to  St. 
Ymcent,  on  the  northwestern  border  of  the 
Stst€f  a  distance  of  815  miles,  crossing  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  Glyndon,  18  miles  east 
of  the  Red  River.  This  road  is  now  in  opera- 
tioQ  from  St.  Cload  to  Melrose,  85  miles  from 
St  Vincent;  it  is  to  be  continued  to  Fort 
Cinrrjy  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  61  miles 
from  tlie  Minnesota  border.  The  State  also 
lias  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
br  means  of  the  St  Paul  &  Sionx  City  and 
Sioox  City  &  St  Panl  Railroads.  Furthermore, 
the  completion  of  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments in  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  will 
fdve  to  Minnesota  a  continuous  water-channel 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Lake  Michigan, 
la  Minnesota  a  grant  of  six  sections  per  mile  of 
the  public  lands  was  made  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  which  was  increased  to  ten  sec- 
tioDB  per  mile  in  1865.  Thus  not  less  than  18,- 
500,000  acres  of  land,  or  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  have  been  granted 
to  railroad  corporations,  either  by  the  General 
Goreniment  or  that  of  the  State.  These  grants 
comprise  11,250,(K)0  acres  by  Congress  and 
1,950,000  by  the  State;  and  6,615,007  acres 


have  already  been  conveyed  to  the  companies. 
The  railroad  companies  in  the  State  organized 
under  special  charters  are  required  to  pay  to 
the  State,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  1  per  cent, 
of  their  gross  earnings  for  the  first  three 
years,  2  per  cent,  during  the  next  seven  years, 
and  8  per  cent  thereafter.  Other  railroad 
companies  can  acquire  the  same  privileges  by 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  companies  subject 
to  this  law  in  1 872  were  reported  at  $6,999,61 8, 
on  which  the  tax  amounted  to  $106,876.  The 
gross  earnings  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 1,  1878,  were  $6,586,104,  including  $1,- 
886,272  from  passengers  and  $8,811,608  from 
freight  The  total  expenses  of  all  the  com- 
panies amounted  to  $4,140,886.  A  commis- 
sioner is  appointed  by  the  State,  whose  duty  is 
to  report  to  the  Legislature  annually  concerning 
the  finances,  business,  and  general  condition 
of  every  railroad  company  in  the  State.  Min- 
nesota had  81  miles  of  raolroad  in  1868,  298  in 
1866,  and  1,092  in  1870.  In  1874.  there  were 
1,821  miles  of  main  track  and  branches,  exclu- 
sive of  side-track,  etc.  The  railroads  com- 
pleted in  the  State,  and  their  termini,  in  1874, 
with  the  capital  stock  issued,  the  latter  items 
being  reported  by  the  State  Commissioners,  for 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1878,  and  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress, 
are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
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Among  the  mnnjr  natnral  adviintages  with 
^bich  this  State  is  endowed  is  the  remark- 
able convergence  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
nor  at  its  western  end,  forming  a  harhor'  of 
?reat  extent  and  perfect  safety.  These  advan- 
tages are  shared  hy  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  efforts  of  the  people  to  utilize  their  bar- 
^  facilities— efforts  which  the  tcrminns  of 
two  railroads  in  this  State  at  that  point  and 
the  existence  of  the  most  important  city  on 
that  lake  have  rendered  imperative — were 
impeded  in  their  inception  by  some  embarrass- 


ments   which   were   fairly  and  legally    siir- 
monnted. 

A  brief  statement  of  facts  is  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  important  interest.  In  1870,  the  city  of 
Dnlnth  began  to  excavate  a  ship-canal  across 
Minnesota  Point,  near  its  base.  While  this 
work  was  in  progress  the  United  States  com- 
menced a  snit  in  the  Federal  courts  to  restrain 
the  prosecution  of  the  improvement,  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  such  a  canal,  when 
opened,  would  temi  to  deflect  the  current  of 
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the  St  Loais  Biver  from  ito  outlet,  and  thereby  oonflict  here  lasted  an  honr,  and  was  the  most 

iigare  the  natural  harbor.    A  temporary  in-  sanguinary  of  tlie  day.    The  infantry  in  front 

jnnotion  was  obtained,  and  the  matter  then  engaged  the  negroes,  while  the  cavalry  charged 

became  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  their  flanks.    The  negroes  fled  in  wild  disorder, 

the  promoters  of  the  improvement  and  the  Their  losses  were  reported  at  twenty  killed  and 

proper  authorities  of  the  United  States.  These  wounded.    Only  one  white  man  was  reported 

negotiations  resulted  in  an  arrangement  where-  killed.     While  these  two  engagements  were  in 

by  the  city  was  permitted  to  go  on  and  con-  progress,  three  companies  of  citizens,  b&nng 

struct  the  canal,  upon  giving  a  bond  in  the  met  about  250  negroes  in  Cherry  Street  chsiged 

penal  sum  of  $100,000,  conditional  that  the  on  them,  and  routed  them  with  small  loss.  At 

city  should  build  a  dike  below  the  canal  from  other  points  the  negroes  were  dispersed  by  cav- 

Rioe^s  Point  to  Minnesota  Point.    This  bond  airy,  and  by  noon  the  "  war  "  was  over.   Great 

was  given.    The  dike  was  built  and  the  canal  excitement  prevailed  in  the  city  during  the 

completed.    It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  day,  and  business  was  entirely  suspended;  bot 

wide  uid  deep  enough  to  float  any  vesasel  on  on  the  following  day  quiet  and  order  were  re- 

the  lakes.    It  is  and  has  been  since  its  con-  stored.     The  reported  losses  comprise  three 

str notion  the  entrepot  of  nearly  all  the  com-  white  citizens  killed  and  three  wounded;  while 

merce  transacted  at  the  western  extremity  of  of  the  negroes  about  seventy-five  were  killed 

Lake  Superior.    Jt  gives  safe  ingress  to  the  and  wounded,  and  thirty  or  forty,  taken  pris- 

Bay  of  Superior,  which  is  dangerous  of  access  oners, 

through  its  natural  and  tortuous  outlet.  The  causes  that  led  to  this  unfortunate  affair, 

Since  the  adjastment  of  the  issues  between  and  the  events  preceding  it^  have  been  reported 

the  United  States  and  the  city,  the  collection  very  differently  by  the  opposing  parties.    It  is 

district  of  Duluth  has  been  established  and  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  ex- 

Dnluth  made  its  port  of  entry.    Appropria-  act  facts  and  the  true  condition  of  affairs.   It 

tions  for  the  improvement  of  its  harbor  have  becomes  important,  therefore,   to  give  both 

been  made  by  Congress  and  expended.  sides  a  hearing  in  making  up  the  record. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  however,  deems  it-  First  will  be  given  the  substance  of  the 

self  aggrieved  by  these  improvements,  and  has  statement  published  on  the  12th  of  Dec^ber, 

therefore  recently  exhibited  in  the  Supreme  and  signed  by  many  citizens  of  Yicksborg. 

Court  of  the  United  States  its  bill  of  complaint  This  recites  that,  in  1673,  T.  W.  Cardoza  was 

against  the  city  of  Duluth  and  the  Northern  clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  G.  W.  Davenport  of 

Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  which  the  decree  the  Chancery  Court  of  Warren  County.    In 

of-  that  tribunal  is  prayed  that  the  defendants  November  of  that  year,  Peter  Crosby  was 

be  perpetually  enjoined  from  keeping  open  or  elected  sheriff,  and  G.  W.  Walton,  C.  AxeUon, 

maintaining  the  canal  and  also  required  to  fill  W.  B.  Lewis,  Oscar  Speed,  and  Henry  Hoat^ 

it  up.    The  paramount  interests  of  Minnesota  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 

in  this  suit  have  led  the  Governor  to  take  Warren  County.    All  of  the  above-named  offi- 

such  steps  as  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  cers  were  Republicans,  and  all  but  Azelsoo 

State.  were  colored.    In  October,  1873,  Cardoza  was 

MISSISSIPPI.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 
this  State,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  Governor  Ames  appointed  A.  W.  Doraej, 
attracted  general  attention  throughout  the  a  colored  Republican,  to  the  office  of  Cinmit 
country.  Clerk,  made  vacant  oy  Ciudoza^a  resignation. 
•  On  the  7th  of  December  a  serious  conflict  This  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  was 
occurred  in  Vicksburg  between  the  whites  and  characterized  as  "  a  gross  usurpation  of  power, 
blacks,  which  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life,  and  inasmuch  as  our  statutes  plainly  declare  that 
caused  wide-spread  alarm.  About  five  o^clock  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election."  Id 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  (Monday)  the  alarm  August^  1874,  Dorsey  was  arrested  on  the 
was  given  that  armed  negroes,  with  hostile  in-  charge  of  issuing  forged  witness-certificates 
tent,  were  approaching  the  city  from  several  and  committed  to  jail,  whence  he  was  released 
directions.  The  white  citizens  at  once  armed  on  bail.  He  then  resigned  his  office.  The  ts- 
and  organized  in  companies.  At  nine  o^clock  oancy  thus  created  was  filled  by  an  appoint- 
a  general  alarm  was  given,  and  a  detachment  ment  made  by  Governor  Ames.  The  invest!- 
of  city  troops  marched  out  of  Grove  Street,  gation  of  Dorsey^s  frauds  led  to  the  discovery 
and,  near  Point  Lookout,  just  outside  the  city  of  similar  ones  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor, 
limits,  met  a  body  of  200  negroes.  A  conflict  at  T.  W.  Cardoza.  At  the  same  time,  George  W. 
once  ensued,  and  the  negroes  were  soon  put  to  Davenport,  being  ex  officio  Clerk  of  the  Board 
rout,  with  a  loss  of  six  killed,  several  wounded,  of  Supervisors,  was  charged  with  the  issue  of 
and  some  taken  prisoners.  About  the  same  time,  fraudulent  county  warrants  for  money.  For  the 
an  engagement  was  in  progress  between  a  force  offenses  above  stated  the  grand-jury,  comnosed 
of  citizens,  who  had  been  sent  out  on  the  Jack-  of  ten  blacks  and  seven  whites,  found  bills  of 
son  road  on  the  northeast  side,  and  a  body  of  indictment  against  Dorsey,  Cardoza,  and  Da- 
negroes  who,  as  reported,  were  intrenched  in  venport.  Pending  this  investigation  by  the 
the  old  Federal  breastworks,  just  west  of  the  grand-jury,  the  books  of  the  County  Treasury 
monument  where  Pemberton  surrendered.  The  and  oUier  valuable  records  were  taken  fit)m 
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the  court-faonse,  which  it  appears  was  in  the  have  combined  together  with  force  and  anns^  and  by 

charge  of  Sheriff  Crosby.    As  tax-ooUector,  ^^JJ^atf^^n^i  ^'""j<^5*?'*o?'^.i,  ®5^S"**^  ^"J?"*  ^" 

Sheriff  Crosby  was  required  to  give  bond,'  ^nTdo'ti^rS^T^^^^^^^^^^ 

with  good  secunties,  m  the  sum  of  $81,000,  of  the  State ;  and— 

besides  $20,000  as  sheriff.     During  the  sum-  Wk&rwty  said  riotous  and  disorderly  persons  have 

xner  of  1874  it  was  charged  that  the  official  combined  together  with  force  and  arms,  and  made 

bonds,  given  by  Crosby  and  approved  by  the  ^*«  •ffH**'  <>*»>•'  county  officials  whereby  suid 

Board   of  Supervisors,   were  ^most   worth-  Ifves'^a^d-       ''"""  compelled  to  flee  for  thcr 

leaa.     He  was,  therefore,  required  to  give  new  F^raw,  The  State  courts  were  in  full  force  and 

bonds.     **  On  the  day  when  Crosby  appeared  visor,  and  competent  to  punisli  any  of  such  officials, 

to  tender  new  bonds,"  says  the  Citizens'  Ad-  if  dishoneat,  until  said  courts  were  paraWzed  by  the 

VTiC^"  petiti«tnng  tax-payer,  being  pres-  '«'|?L;;i:it«5fdJfSLrdttiSiJ«^^^^ 

ent,  the  board  refused  to  pass  upon  the  new  directed  exclusively  agamst  colored  officials ;  and- 

bonds,  and  announced  that  their  action  would  Whemu^  It  is  satis&ctorilv  presented  to  me  that 

be  postponed  until  the  next  morning.    On  the  the  object  of  said  riotous  ana  disorderly  action  is  to 

evening  of  the  same  day  they  met  stealthily  ^^.^tf^t  colored  men  of  their  civU  and  poUtical 

and  informally  and  accepted  the  new  bonds  ^"^l^^^^^^^^                               .„d 

wnicb  were  notoriously  insufficient  and  almost  laws  of  the  United  States  that  the  protection  of  the 

worthless,  the  sureties  thereon  being  for  the  laws  shall  not  be  denied  to  any  citixen  because  of 

roost  part  public  officials  residing  in  different  "^t®?' ^^^^ ?  «nd— 

parts  of  the  State,  and  colored  men  of  small  «,  f^f«w«,  I^/»  .*^«  ^«*y  ?'  **»«  ^^It"'?''  ""^  ^^5 

«»  «^  ^<k«io  »Aoi^i««  :•»  ♦!,;«  ^^^^^^     "u^.^  State  to  use  all  his  powers  to  execute  the  laws,  and 

or  no  means  residing  m  th  s  county.    More-  ^o  suppress  riots  and  insurrections,  as  provided  in 

over,  after  this  action,  at  least  eight  ot  the  the  Stote  constitution :  now,  therefore— 

snretiea  of  the  new  bonds  applied  to  the  board  I,  Adelbert  Ames,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 

by  written  communications  to  be  relieved  as  "l^^PPli.  do  hereby  make  proclamation  and  com- 

Bneb   Ruretipfl.  and  nlthonirh  two  mATnY>^rfl  nf  mand  said  notous  and  disorderly  persona  to  disperse 

sncn  Bureiies,  ana  wyougn  two  memoers  or  ^^^  ^^^  peaceably  to  their  reSp^ve  abodesfand 

the  board  twice  called  meetings  to  take  action  hereafter  submit  to  the  legally-instituted  authori- 

m  the  matter,  no  quorum  could  be  obtained,  ties  of  the  State,  and  I  invoke  the  aid  and  coe^pera- 

and  it  was  well  known  that  neither  illness  nor  tion  of  all  good  citiaens  to  uphold  the  laws,  andpre- 

disabiUty  prevented   the    attendance  of  the  wrve  the  nublic  peace. 

other  members      It  was  generally  believed  ^^  ^'^^  ''^''' jAMES  HILL,  SecreUry  of  State. 
that  the  failure  to  act  was  due  to  the  influence 

of  Crosby  and  the  indicted  officials  who  were  Governor  Ameses  proclamation  was  followed 
intereeted  in  keeping  him  in  office.     After  on  the  next  day  by  an  address  from  the  tax> 
this,  Crosby,  on  the  Yth  day  of  November,  payers  of  Warren  County,  rigned  by  Judge 
1874,  published  a  card  in  the  YickMburg  Times,  warren  Cowan,  chairman  of  the  convention, 
stating  that  he  would  not  further  attempt  to  This  declares  that  Governor  Ames's  proclama> 
give  his  bonds,  and  would  hold  his  office  until  tion  is  false  in  representation,  and  made  upon 
ousted  by  a  judgment  of  the  Bnpreme  Court.  *Uhe  ex-parts  statements  of  corrupt  partisan 
In  this    state   of  affairs,    all    confidence  in  office-holders,  forgers,  embezzlers  of  public 
the  integrity  and  competency  of  these  officiids  funds,  and  thieves ; ''  and  fhrther,  that  Gov- 
being  destroyed,  a  mass-meeting  of  tax-payers  ernor  Ames  had  ''  directed  an  ignorant  negro, 
oftheoonnty  washeldinVicksbuigonWednes-  recently  from  the  work-house  of  the  city  of 
day,  December  2, 1874  (this  date  is  important),  Yickshurg,  to  be  prepared  with  arms  and  men 
at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  to  endeavor  to  intimidate  the  tax-payers  of 
upon  Crosby  and  Davenport  and  the  Board  this  city  and  county,  and  thereby  bring  on  a 
of  Superrisors,  and  demand  their  resignations,  conflict  of  races.''     After  protesting  against 
This  committee  found  only  Crosby  and  Daven-  the  light  in  which  the  tax-payers  were  placed 
port,  by  whom  they  were  informed  that  they  by  Governor  Ames,  and  declaring  that  they 
would  give  their  answers  in  half  an  hour,  had  assembled  in  a  lawful  and  peaceful  man- 
Failing  to  receive  their  answers  within  this  ner,  the  proclamation  continues ; 
time,  the  tax-payers  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  i.  Having  been  satisfied  that  said  ofBcials  of  the 
court-house  to  repeat  their  demand.     There  oountv  were  stealinff  and  plundering  our  substance, 
they  found  Crosby  only,  who,  upon  demand  ?•  That  they  had  oombhied  together  and  with 
made  (unaccompanied  by  any  threato  or  ex-  ^*¥'  offlciala  to  prevent  each  oUier's  punishment, 
v^J  ^^^    •  1         \     1  ^  jiT*  """:*■•*'"'   ^f  and  perpetoate  their  unlawful  and  onminal  courses, 
hibltion  of  Tiolence),  placed  his  resignation  m  g.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  intrusted  to  these 
their  hands.    Davenport  had  in  the  mean  time  officials,  and  they  had  persistently  refhsed  to  execute 
absconded,  and  has  not  since  been  seen  in  the  it,  but  nad  by  their  acts  and  assertions  defied  and 
county  "  insulted  our  people,  already  groaning  under  unjust, 

Twodays  after  the  holding  of  this  meeting,  T^^l^^t^l^ttZ^^h^  th,  on.tody 

the  tollowing  proclamation  was  issued  by  Orov-  ©f  the  court-house,  has,  through  his  negligence  and 

ernor  Ames :  carelessness,  permitted  the  destruction  of  the  county 

records,  whicn  ftimished  testimony  of  the  guilt  of 

£ziouTivx  Omos,  Stats  or  Mississxpn, )  the  Chancery  Clerk  and  others. 

Jaoxvov,  Miss.,  Jkcember  4, 1674.     )  5.  The  sheriff  was  about  to  collect  the  taxes  of  the 

Wktreoij  Positive  information  having  been  re-  State  and  county,  to  an  amount  exoeedinff  $100,000, 

ceived  by  me  that  riotous  and  disorderly  persons  and  had  failed  notoriously  to  give  a  bond  according 
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to  law,  and  had,  by  the  aid  of  membera  of  the  Board  triot,  a  bill  of  equity:  praying  that  Groabjy  mi^bt  be 

of  Supervisors,  evaded  the  requiremeats  of  the  law,  required  to  execute  suHicieat  bonds  within  a  time  to 

by  having  a  worthless  bond  approved.  be  fixed,  and  that  in  the  mean  while  he  be  eigoiodd 

6.  The  tax-payers  having  tailed,  after  repeated  from  exeroising  the  functions  of  the  office  of  sheriff 

efforts,  to  have  the  law  enforced,  and  bein^  aware  and  tax-oolleotor. 

that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convict  the  criminals  The  clianoellor  prepared  the  order  granting  the 

as  long  as  the  shenif  had  the  power  to  pack  the  injunction  at  his  house  on  Sunday  night,  and  wooU 

juries,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  wonld  so  pack  have  delivered  it  to  the  attomeya  who  prepared  the 

them  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  his  friends  and  fel-  bill,  on  the  following  morning,  to  be  served,  had  not 

lows  in  crime  and  corruption,  the  mass-meeting  of  events  happened  which  made  it  useless  to  prosecute 

tax-payers  determined,  m  a  deliberate,  firm,   but  that  remMy  any  further.    Pending  the  injanetion, 

peaceful  manner,  to   adjourn  to  the   court-house,  had  it  been  permitted  the  oitisena  to  follow  that 

where  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  go,  and  firmly  course,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Judge  of 

insist  npon  the  resignation  of  the  slieriff,  the  Chan-  the  Circuit  Court,  then  in  session,  also  a  Bepubliau, 

eery  Clerk,  and  other  obnoxious  officials.    Ttiis  they  to  appoint  some  responsible  person  sheris  ^  Urn- 

did,  and  the  sheriff  resigned.  pore^  and  it  was  confidently  believed  that  in  this 

*r,  Tbat  no  violence  was  offered  to  the  said  sheriff,  way  our  principal  troubles  would  have  been  peiee- 

but  he  was  told  repeatedly  that  his  resignation  was  ab^  and  permanently  removed.    While  the  coiuui- 

all  the  people  wantsd.    No  weapons  of  anv  descrip-  tation  waa  beiug  held  with  Chancellor  Hill,  A.  0. 

tion  were  used  or  exhibited,  and  the  sheriff  remained  Packer,  Governor    Ames's    a4jntant-genersl,  and 

in  the  Court-House  Square  unmolested.  Crosby,  came  in  together,  and  Crosby  was  inforaied 

8.  The  Chancery  Clerk  and  coroner  fled  on  the  that  it  was  rumored  that  the  negroes  of  the  county 
approach  of  the  tax-payers,  and  no  one  had  an  op-  would  attempt  to  invade  the  citv  upon  the  followinj^ 
portunity  to  threaten  or  injure  them.  morning.    He  disclaimed  any  Knowledge  upon  the 

9.  The  tax-payers,  long  ere  the  issuance  of  said  subject,  but  said  that  he  had  the  power  to  dispene 
proclamation  of  said  Ames,  dispersed  to  their  respec-  them,  though  he  saw  no  objection  to  their  coming  if 
tive  abodes,  and  their  only  desire  is  that  the  laws  they  desired.  Upon  this  he  was  earnestly  besoogbt 
shall  be  executed ;  that  the  records  shall  not  be  sub-  by  Chancellor  Hill  and  the  ciUsena  present  to  Mod 
jocted  to  mutilation  and  destruction  by  being  placed  out  orders  to  them  that  night  to  return  to  their 
m  the  custody  of  criminals  and  thieves,  who  are  homes,  since  if  they  made  such  an  attempt  much 
wholly  unreliable  and  irresponsible.  In  view  of  all  blood  would  be  shed.  Crosby  promised  to  do  eo. 
these  facts,  we  desire  to  say  that  the  charge  of  inter-  Nevertheless,  earljr  on  the  next  morning  positive  in- 
fering  with  the  rights  of  the  colored  people  on  formation  was  received  that  armed  negroes  fivm  the 
account  of  their  color  or  race  is  particularly  and  country  were  marching  on  Yickabug  in  large  nam- 
especially  false.    Kelying  upon  the  judgment  of  an  bers. 

impartial,  honest,  brave,  and  sympathetic  people,  we  Our  citizens,  thus  suddenly  aroused  to  a  t6n*e 

submit  our  case.  of  their  great  dan^r,  hastily  armed  and  took  posi- 

_,     ^...        ,  4  J -,               .»               -„  tions  on  the  roads  m  the  suburbs  of  the  city.    Tbej 

The  Uitizens'  Address  continues  as  follows :  oame  in  conflict  with  thr^e  separate  bodies  of  armM 

Contemporaneously  with  this  proclagiation  of  Gov-  negroes  numbering  from  two  to  four  hundred  eicb, 

ernor  Ames,  a  printed  handbill,  over  the  signature  on  three  different  roads,  and  defeated  and  rcpuUcd 

of  Peter  Crosby,  appeared  upon  the  streets  ofVicks-  each  body.    It  is  estimated  that  from  fifty  to  ot« 

burg,  and  was  extensively  circulated  among  the  col-  hundred  negroes  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 

ored  people  of  the  county,  in  which  the  tax-payers  *20^t  thirty  were  caotured,  all  of  whom,  except  four 

were  denounced  as  a  "  mob  **  of  "  ruffians,"^'  bar-  o'  t*^®  leaders,  have  oeen  released  and  pemutted  to 

barians,"  and  "  political  banditti,"  and  which,  in  »o Jfo  their  homes.                                       :,        ,  v 

highly   inflammatory    language,   called    upon    his  ^  £arly  on  Monday  Crosby  was  arrested,  and  h«i 

friends  to  support  him.    This  handbill,  Crosby  has  5«en,  since  then,  strongly  guorded  to  protect  him 

since  stated,  was  prepared  for  him  by  a  colored  Re-  »rom  the  yengeanoe  of  men  of  hia  own  color,  who 

pubUcan  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  ^^iy  that  he  instigated  them  to  attempt  the  invasion 

Jackson.  ^"  the  city,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  all  the  hlood 


stating  tnat  his  object  in  publishing -n-  -    v. 

was  *  *  not  to  direct  abusive  language  against  anybody,  P^i}*'^^  ^"^^  assault  upon  o\a  citj, 

but  to  set  himself  right  before  the  people,  to  whom  ,  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  it  was  supposed  tbit 

he  owed  every  thing,  and  that  he  did  not  see  i^be-  «ll  fighting  was  over,  a  party  of  our  cituens.  while 

fore  publication."    This  proclamation  of  Governor  engaged  in  burying  a  fnend  who  had  been  slain  m 

Ames  and  the  handbill  of  Crosby  appeared  on  Sat-  the  oonfiiot,  was  fired  on  from  an  ambush  by  a  body 

urday,  December  6th.    About  the  same  time,  0.  S.  of  armed  negroes,  and  one  of  their  number  wui. 

Lee,  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Ames,  and  A.  G.  kiHed.    Since  then  the  Mayor  of  Vicksburg  ha<or- 

Packer,  his  adjutant-general  of  militia,  appeared  in  franized  a  special  pohce  foroe,  and  under  its  surveil- 

Vicksburg— upon  what  business  it  is  not  certainly  ^aoee  peace  and  quiet  have  been  eompletoly  restored, 

known.    But  it  is  known,  from  a  statement  made  by  and  our  people  have  resumed  their  usual  vocstions. 

;^*J'  ■Hlfii!''^^  n''w%7P'  ^  J^o  0^0^^  P.«>"J?«'!j.«t-  The  version  of  these  difficnlties  given  bv  Gov- 

ixens,  that  P.  C.  Hall,  a  colored  captain  of  militia,  a     ^-  :          *    •  n-  j-ir        *  r    *    *k«» 

of  violent  temper  and  i>ad  charactcrf  received  orderi  ^F^^^  ^'°^8  »  matonally  different  from  that 

from  Governor  Ames  to  hold  his  company  of  militia  above  recorded.     According  to  his  BtatemeQN 

in  readiness,  which  orders  were  not  transmitted  to  the  troubles  in  Yicksbnrg  were  bnt  the  natoral 

him  through  Brigadier-General  Furlong,  who  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  violence  of  the  precedme 

f:^:^X^l  '.t'l  T'l^^Tl'  "Mr  iS'o;^;  «l-«o"  '-^  ^ngust,  and  were  for  politick  pur- 

that  no  orders  were  given  to  any  other  militia  com-  V^^^-     oajs  Uovemor  Ame« : 

pany.  The  White  Leagues  at  one  time,  and  the  TazHMtyen* 

Determined  to  exhaust  every  possible  means  of  League  at  another,  have  been  for  some  time  tnrongh 

protection  afforded  by  the  law,  and  ignorant  of  the  their  committees  examining  the  books  and  papers 

violent  measures  contemplated  by  Crosby  and  his  of  the  county  oflldals.     They  (the  leaguers),  it  is 

confederates,  the  tax-payers,  on  the   evening   of  said,  foroed  tnemsolves  on  the  grand-jur^,  ana  after 

SundjTV,  December  6th,  prepared  and  presented  to  a  lengthy  session  found  IndiotmeDts  against  but  oae 

Hon.  E.  Hill,  the  SepuoUcan  chancellor  of  this  dis*  official,  a  colored  man  by' the  name  of  Davenport. 
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This  infonm^n  rolstiTe  to  the  action  of  the  grand-  men  were  killed  elsewhere  without  anj  arms  in  their 

JQTT 1  Teoeired  from  the  foremau  of  said  jary  and  possession. 

2SbSSSrofth;riff^f^"''kntt*.t'hr^;  ^  immediately  after  the  t^nbleB  in  Viokeb^^^ 

made  his  settlementa  to  date.    They  anticipated—  Governor  Ames  issued  a  proclamatiOB,  which, 

•0  said  the  foreman  of  the  ffrand-juiy  referred  to —  afber  reciting  that  rioters  had  by  threats  and 

that  the  county  would  be  demmded  because  Crosby's  intimidation  expelled  the  sheriff  of  Warren 

*^^*'"?P**^?^^^®"*-    Here  let  me  say,  Bepubli-  County,  that  they  had  made  threats  against 

^nr.SiiS^^tll;S:;^hnf:::  L^S':JS:r^'?erb*i^  othe^  connty  officials,  compelling  them  to  flee 

yoncT  meawire,  yet  the  number  of  defaulters  in  the  ^or  their  lives,  and  that  the  laws  were  resisted, 

State  during  the  year  have  been  more  numerous  concluded  as  follows : 

among  Bemoeratio  offidals  and  for  a  greater  amount,        j  Adelbert  Ames,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missis- 

■?  f^y  ^.  **"f  "porta,  than  among  HepnbUwin  olh-  g^p^i   do  hereby  make  proclamation  and  command 

ciala.     The  leaguera  pretend  to  say  that  the  petit  g^J  Hotors  and  disorderly  persons  to  disperse  and 

jttiy  wUl  be  paetsed  to  acquit  Davenport  and  two  ex-  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  and  here- 


^  ,   ,-         -    -.   ,  -        ^       ,    ,     good  citizens  to  uphold  the  laws  and  preserve 

agamst  Davenport,  and  the  pretended  fear  of  packed  peace.                   ADlJXBERT  AMES,  Qovemor. 

jariea,  were  the  only  cause  of  the  present  usurpations  '^  James  Hill,  SecreUry  of  SUte. 

and  bloodBhed  in  that  city.    After  a  meeting  of  the 

so-called  tax-pavers,  a  committee  waited  on  Crosby  Upon  receipt  of  this,  Mayor   O^Leary,  of 

sod  demanded  his  resignation.    Crosby  declined  to  Vicksburg,  issued  a  proclamation,  which,  after 

""^  t?^  "Jft^  ^i^*  charges  had  been  preferred  repeating  the  charges  and  statements  of  the 

wainst  him.    The  chairman  of  the  committee  stated    r^       ^ i  j»^  »«  i%.ii ,...«. 

they  were  only  instructed  to  ask  his  immediate  resig-  Governor,  concluded  as  follows : 

nation.     Aiterwardamobof  some  six  hundred  wait-  Now,  I,  Blchard  O'Leary,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 

ed  cm  him,  and  he  resigned  to  save  his  life — so  he  Vicksburg,  do  hereby  make  my  proclamation,  re- 

haa  stated  to  me.    The  other  officials  to  be  waited  citing  what  is  known  to  every  citizen  of  Vicksburg, 

on  made  their  eeeape  or  secreted  themselves.  of  every  party,  color,  denommation,  and  condition 

The  Cireiiit  Court  was  in  session,  and  the  judse,  of  Ufe,  that  there  has  been  no  riotous  assemblage  in 
being  deprived  of  his  sheriff,  came  down  from  tne  this  city ;  that  what  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
benah  and  was  going  to  leave  the  room,  but  (so  I  am  uncalled-for  proclamation  of  his  Lxcellency  was  a 
informed  by  an  eye-witness)  was  forced  to  return  to  quiet  and  orderly  meeting  of  the  ownera  and  tax- 
it  and  adjourn  the  court  to  a  giwen.  day.  payers  of  the  city  and  county^,  who,  without  arms 

The  following  is  a  note  received  by  me  from  the  and  violence,  requested  the  resignation  of  irreeponsi- 

judgo :  ble  officials  from  the  office  of  sheriff  and  chancer}* 

Th  nu  kshmZZmmt  OoBfrnAr  Axtn  •  ®^®*  ®^  '^^*  county,  who  had  fiuled  to  execute  bonds 

Itbecomeamyau^toli^rmyoulhatanon^^  «?.  feouired  by  law;  that  the  city  government  of 

composed  of  several  hundred  armed  men  have  this  even-  Vicksburg  is  amply  able  to  preserve  the  peace  and 

his  taken  forcible  possession  of  tke  coart-bonee  and  Jail  quiet  of  said  city  under  all  circumstances ;  that  the 

of  this  ooanty,  anolbxeed  most  of  the  county  officers  to  re-  laws  of  the  city  and  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  have 

dgn  or  flee  to  the  country  for  protecUon.   The  mob  are  in  been  threatened,  and  the  recitals  in  the  Governor's 

My  court  is  In  session,  but  I  am  w)werle88  and  cannot  JJ?^*'?  meretricious  and  mendacious,  and  uiyust  to 
f'xeeate  the  law.  ReUef  most  be  fcrnlshed  from  abroad  the  last  degree :  I  therelore  warn  all  persons  to  be 
in  the  way  of  mlUuiy  by  the  State  or  Qeneral  Oovein-  guarded,  to  pitserve  good  order  and  respect  for  law ; 
ment,  and  that  quickly,  to  ]»event  general  riot  and  loss  and  whereaa  said  proclamation  has  excited  the  citi- 
of  lil!».  Very  respectrUly^  GEORGB  B.  BROWN,  jens  of  the  county,  and  that  I  have  this  moment  re- 
Judge  Plfteenth  Judicial  District.  ^i^Qd  information  that  armed  bodies  of  colored 

Thns  anarchy  prevailed.  Then  came  the  question,  men  have  orfraniaed  and  are  now  marching  on  the 
Shall  the  United  SUtes  be  called  upon,  or  shall  the  city,  I  call  upon  all  good  citkens  to  observe  the  laws 
State  attempt  to  maintain  its  authority  and  lawsl  ?f  the  land,  and  1  warn  all  such  unlawful  assem- 
For  obvioaa  reasons  the  President  should  not  be  ap-  bjages  and  armed  bodies  of  men  to  disperse  and  re- 
pealed to  nntU  the  State  authorities  had  acted.  Sat-  tire  to  their  homes  \  and,  for  the  preservation  of  law 
urday  Sheriff  Crosby  returned  to  Vicksburg.  My  and  order  m  the  city,  I  hereby  command  all  good 
adjatant-ireneral  went  the  same  day.  The  city  was  citizens  to  hold  thempelves  in  readiness  to  report  at 
then  full  of  armed  men,  many  having  gone  there  «ny  call  I  may  make  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
from  other  towns  and  fi-om  Louisiana.  enforcing  this  prockmation.     ^,__^_,_   „ 

The  eolored  men  had  an  understanding  to  aid  r.       x     »,     %.       •L.lf.AIiY,  Mayor. 
Oroi»l>y  In  his  effort  to  regain  possession  of  his  of-  Viokbbubo,  JJtcmUftr  7, 1874. 
fice,  and  started  fVom  various  parts  of  the  county  tj.«xi.j      at.                      xi*-j.u 
Monday  morning.    Early  that  morning  Crosby  was  ^^^^  ^  the  day  the  mayor  put  forth  a  sec- 
seized  by  the  mob.    One  of  the  leading  men  of  a  ond  prodamation,  as  follows: 
body  of  men  goine  to  Crosby's  aid,  one  Owen,  saw  OUiamt:  Be  quiet  and  discreet  but  firm.    Your 
him  and  received  his  orders  countermanding  those  dearest  interests  are  at  stake.    All  keepers  of  bar- 
previously  given,  and  ordering  him  to  desist  from  rooms  and  liquor-dealers  are  hereby  ordered  to  close 
farther  efforU  m  hm  hehalf.    Under  a  flag  of  truce  their  places  of  businens,  and  permit  no  drhiking 
Owen  retnmed  to  his  friends,  and  was  reporting  his  ^pon  or  about  then-  premises  until  to-morrow  at  12  m. 
interview   with  Crosby  when  the  White-Leaguers  By  order  of                           E.  O'LEARY,  Mayor. 
voted  to  assault  Owen's  parly,  and  nt  once  advanced  Monday,  Deeemher  7, 1874. 
on  tbem  and  opened  (Ire,    It  is  reported  that  a  few  of 

Owen's  men  had  arms,  and  at  once  broke  and  ran.  On  the  8th  of  December  the  following  proc- 
Then  the  slaughter  be^an.    It  is  said  and  believed  lamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor  for  con- 
that  Bome  sixty  or  eighty  colored  men  were  killed,  yening  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  on 
The  aame  old  story — ^neffroes  killed  by  the  score,  .v^  1^4,1,  ^*  rk«^««,i»«». 
none  of  thcff  opponents  l?urt,  and  still  the  negro  t<;  ^^^  ^^th  of  December : 

blame.    It  is  reported  to  me  that  unarmed  nefcroes  Wh^recs^  The  lawfully-constituted  officers  of  War- 
Mi  ootton-belea,  going  to  town,  were  killed.    Also  ren  County  are  prevented  from  discharging  their 
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official  dutios  by  an  armed  insnrreotion,  notwUh-  proper  showing  to  the  ChanoellOr,  could  have  been 

standing  and  in  deflanoe  of  mj  proolamation  on  the  required  to  give  new  bondn,  either  as  sheriff  or  tax- 

4th  instant :  ooUeotor,  or  both.    Tet  not  the  first  step  was  takec 

Now,  therefore^  I^  Adalbert  Ames,  Governor  of  to  remeav  an^  grievanoe  by  such  injunetion,  nor  bj 

the  State  of  Mississippi,  bv  virtue  of  the  authority  such  application  to  the  Chancellor. 

de^S'^lfeTonstituti^^^^^  '^^®  ^^^J®®^  ^^*  **  ®^^®  ^^®^  °P  ^^  *^^ 

do  i8sue%hi3"my  Vro^ol^ation  convening  in  «ti  Legislature,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  18th, 

session  the  Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  Mississippi,  at  the  Bubjomed  nugonty  report  was  adopted : 

the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  at  12  o^clock,  Whereat^  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

meridian,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  day  of  December,  United  States,  article  IV.,  section  4,  that  the  United 

A.  D.  1874.  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Uoiaa 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  m^  hand  protection  to  each  State  against  domestic  violence, 

and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  on  application  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State j  and— 

to  be  affixed  tliis  8th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1874.  Whereat^  In  the  countr  of  Warren,  in  the  State  of 

AD£LB£BT  AM£S*  Mississippi,  several  of  the  legally  elected  and  actiug 

By  the  Governor :  officers  or  said  county,  including  the  sheriff  thereof, 

Jaicbs  Hill,  Secretaiy  of  State.  by  force  and  violence  on  the  part  of  lawless  persons^ 

■n             X   .     XI.  •                        xi.     T      •  1  have  been  compelled  to  abandon,  and  have  been  rre- 

irarsuaut  to  this  summons,  the  Legislature  vented  from  exercising  the  duties  of  their  respective 

assembled  in  Jackson  on  the  17th  of  Deoem-  offices;  and  the  public  property,  including  the  court- 

ber.     In  reviewing  the  subject  which  the  Legfis-  house,  the  lail,  together  with  the  prisoners  Iswfany 

lature  had  been  convened  to  consider,  Governor  oo^fiped  th^yn,  and  the  public  records  of  said 

A  „„  _„•  J  ,                                             '  county,  have  been  taken  possession  of  bv  like  force 

Ames  saw .  ^^^l  violence,  and  are  still  held  by  such  Uwless  and 

To-day,  in  Warron  Oounty,  the  laws  and  authority  unauthorizea  persons,  contrary  to  and  in  defiance  of 

of  the  State  are  set  at  defiance.    Although  there  is  the  laws  of  said  State ;  and — 


compelled  to 
forced  to  seek 
;,  and  are  still 

arms,  incarcerate  them  in  jail,  compelling  legally-  unable  to  peaoeaBly  return  to  and  occupy  their  re- 
elected officials  to  resign  their  offices,  and,  above  all,  spective  abodes ;  and— 

putting  citizens  to  death,  without  even  the  formali-  Whereat^  Certain  lawless,  armed,  and  riotous  per- 

ties  of  law.  sons,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 

Officials  and  prominent  men  holding  political  views  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
different  from  the  insurgents,  have  been  compelled  sissippi,  have  made  illegal  searches  of  the  private 
to  flee,  and  even  the  Judges  of  the  State  courts,  houses  and  persons  of  citizens  of  sud  county  of 
though  one  of  those  courts  was  in  session,  were  Warren,  have  also  imprisoned  and  held  for  a  number 
forced  to  escape  under  cover  of  night  that  they  might  of  days  niany  of  the  citizens  of  said  county,  indad- 
not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  mob.  ing  public  officers,  without  any  legal  authority  and 

It  is  protended  that  their  acts  of  bloodshed  were  a  process  of  law  whatever :  and — 

necessity ;  that  men  were  fighting  for  their  homes,  WAereat,  A  large  number  of  armed  men  from  ad- 

their  families,  and  their  firesides.    But  how  inad-  jacent  States  have  invaded  the  State  of  Mississippi 

equate  the  plea  when  we  know  that  those  who  went  in  aid  of  such  lawless  and  riotous  persons  and  ac(s 

to  the  city  of  Vicksburg  from  Warren  County,  as  therein,  and  others  have  signifled  their  willingneas 

many  did,  left  their  homes,  their  families,  and  their  to  assist  such  lawless  and  riotous  persons  whenever 

firesides,  absolutelv  unprotected,  in  the  midst  of  a  called  upon ;  and — 

largepopulationof  the  very  class  they  were  engaged  Whereat.  The  courts  of  the  oountry  have  been 

in  shooting  down  !    Had  they  believed  there  was  paralvzed  to  such  extent  that  they  cannot  be  held, 

danger  they  would  not,  they  could  not,  have  abau-  and  thus  rendered  incapable  to  suppress  suc^  violence 

doned  them ;  for  bad  those  they  pretended  to  fear  and  to  enforce  the  laws ;  and — 

the  purpose  to  destroy,  they  could  have  done  so  Whereat.  The  chief  Executive  of  the  State  has  no 

without  opposition.  ^  sufficient  force  at  his  command,  by  calling  out  the 

By  armed  men  riding  through  the  county,  this  militia,  nor  other  adequate  power,  to  suppress  such 

Sersecuted  class  have  been  maltreated  and  mtimi-  domestic  violence,  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  guar- 

ated  till  a  nerfect  reign  of  terror  prevails.    Such  antee  full  protecuon  to  all  citizens,  irrespective  of 

has  been,  and  is,  the  condition  of  affSairs  in  Warren  race,  color,  or  condition,  without  causing  a  confiict 

County.  ^  of  races,  and  thereby  endangering  life  and  property 

What  is  the  real  or  pretended  cause  therefor  t    A  to  an  alarming  extent :  therefore — 

recent  grand-jory  indicted  one  official,  two  ex-officials  Betoked^  bv  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 

(clerks  of  the  courts),  and  the  sheriff's  bonds  are  (the  House  or  Bepresentatives  concurring),  That  the 

claimed  to  be  insufficient  and  invalid.    It  is  also  as-  rresident  of  the  United  States  be  and  is  hereby 

sorted  that  another  cause  of  action  was  a  fear,  real  called  upon,  and  ur^nUy  requested,  by  use  of  the 

or  imaginary,  that  the  petit  jury  for  the  trial  of  these  military  power  at  his  command,  to  suppress  soch 

indicted  persons  might  be  organized  to  acquit.  domestic  violence,  to  restore  peace  and  order,  in  this 

These  are  nrodaimed  as  the  causes  for  the  at-  State,  and  to  guarantee  to  audtizens  the  equal  and 

tempted  expulsion  of  these  officials  from  office,  the  impartial  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  and  legs! 

interruption  of  the  State  courts,  the  violations  of  the  rignts.    Be  it  further 

laws,  and  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  State.  Betolved^  That  his  Excellency  the  Gkvemor  of  thb 

No  single  legal  remedy  has  been  exhausted.  The  State  be  and  is  herebv  authorised  and  requested  to 
petit  jury  had  not  been  organized.  The  sheriff  could  transmit,  forthwith,  the  foregoing  resolutions,  prop- 
nave  oeen  restrained  from  continuing  to  act  as  sher-  erly  attested,  to  his  Excellency  tue  President  of  tee 
iff  and  tax-collector  until  he  should  comply  with  the  United  States. 

I^trro:?p'oIip&:nl"Sy1n1ote^^  A*  the  same  tune  the  following  nimority  re- 

three  Cbanoellors  and  Circuit  Judges  of  the  State,  P<^"  ^^  submitted  : 

or  any  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges.   And,  upon  We,  the  nndenigned  memben  of  the  jdnt  eom- 
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mittce  to  whom  wai  rdbired  the  GovernoHe  mes-  hurled  at  the  white  oitisene,  and  their  grieyanoes, 

sage,  feel  oonatiained  to  dissent  m  tUo  from  that  port  whatever  thej  may  be,  are  no  extenuation  or  ezeuae 

of  the  report  of  the  majority  of  thia  oommittee,  with  him. 

vberein  a  call  ii»  made  upon  the  United  States  Gov-  We  i^her  dissent  Irom  the  statement  made  in 

ernment  for  troops.    And  upon  this  subject  present  the  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  majority,  for  this 

this  minority  report:  reason,  that  it  sssumes  as  true  the  very  charges 

Having  duly  and  fully  considered  the  eztraordi-  against  the  citizens  of  Yidcsburg  which  are  by  them 

Dsiy  m^BMMkg^  of  his  Excellency,  and  deliberated  asked  to  be  investigated. 

upon  the  atatemeuts  therein  contained  and  the  un-  Whatever  there  may  have  been,  there  certainly  ia 

fortunate  disturbances  discussed,  we  can  see  no  just  now  no  domestic  violence  to  suppress,  and  no  neces- 

cause  for  the  action  recomnieuded.    So  far  as  we  sity  for  United  States  troops  for  any  purpose,  unless 

have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  reliable  sources,  this  it  be  to  idd  in  carrying  specisl  election  ordered  there 

is  in  brief  a  history  of  the  recent  troubles  in  the  for  the  81st  inst.    The  question  for  us  should  be, 

vicinity  of  Yioksburg :  what  is  best  for  the  State!  and  not  how  to  maintain 

The  oonnty  officials  at  Yicksburg  wore  charged  the  supremacy  of  any  partv.    We  cannot  hope  for 

with  embezzlement,  forgeries,  and  defalcations  in  peace  and  prosperity  until  tne  people  are  left  to  con- 

office,  and  some  of  them  had  been  duly  indicted  for  trol  their  own  local  affairs,  free  from  Federal  inter- 

their  offenaes,  and  the  sheriff,  who  is  ez-qjpdo  tax-  ference. 

S^k1?^55  ^;)if '^  ^^"^^  exercising  the  functions  ^n  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
of  his  office  without  havmg  first  given  the  bond  re-  o*  *  ^  •  j*i.  r  x  o 
quired  by  law.  Tax-payers,  aggravated  by  their  States  was  also  Signed  by  forty-nme  Conser- 
many  grievances,  had  repeatedly  demanded  of  him  vative  members  of  the  Leffislatare  to  vindicate 
ih&t  he  ahould  comply  with  the  law  in  this  particu-  their  action  in  dissenting  n'om  the  majority  in 
Ur,  and  had  a^pin  and  again  appealed  to  the  consti-  calliDg  on  the  President  for  troops,  and  in  or- 
tate4  aathoritws  to  require  £im  to  do  so.  Their  ^  to  preserve  the  good  name  and  fame  of  the 
appeals  were  disregarded,  and  their  remonstrances  ,  *^  »^ZZ  o*^  §  "o***«  »"**  Auuic  vi  uuo 
were  vain.  They  abo  hadleamed  that  the  records  of  P«ople  of  the  btate  from  the  alleged  calnmni- 
their  courts  were  being  mutilated  for  the  purpose  of  ous  charges  made  by  the  Governor,  and  in- 
protecting  corrupt  officials.  dorsed  by  the  Legislature. 

In  their  extremitv,  a  number  of  them  repaired  to  Qn   the  21st  of   December   the   following 

the  coort-house  and  demanded  of  thsdo  irresponsi-  »»-o>^i„^«j.i^„  „*-  ?oor.A/i  k«  i>-<.«;^.>«4.  n«— >* . 

ble  officiala  a  aurrender  of  their  trust.  proclamation  was  issued  by  President  Grant : 

That  thia  may  have  been  technically  wrong  may  WhertOi^  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

be  conceded ;  jet  can  it  be  said  that  when  the  peo-  United  States  that  the  United  States  shall  protect 

pie,  in  moral  justice,  at  least,  required  at  the  hands  every  State  in  the  Union  on  the  application  of  the 

of  theae  officers  a  compliance  of  the  provisions  of  Legislature,  or  the  Executive,  when  the  Legislature 

the  law^  or  a  vacation  of  their  offices  illegally  held,  cannot  be   convened,   against  domestic  violence ; 

t!ut  it  ia  an  excuse  for  these  men,  thus  deposed,  to  and — 

summon  their  clana  in  the  night-time,  ana  without  Whereat^  It  is  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United 

notice  mardi  upon  the  citv  t  States  that,  in  all  esses  of  insurrection  in  any  State, 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  violence  and  or  of  obstruction  of  the  laws  thereof,  it  shall  be  law- 

blcMxUhed.  and  no  more  of  threat  or  intimidation  ful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  appli- 

tfaan  ooula  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  a  cation  of  the  Legislature  of  such  Statea,  or  of  the  £x- 
eommonity^hua  excited,  wronged,  and  outra^^ed. 

Had  the 
gardfor 

the  whole  .,„ 

inquired  into  the  complaints  upon  tEe  one  hanil,  an^  ing  such  insurrection,  or  of  causing  the  laws' to  be 

tbe  alleged  wrongs  upon  the  other,  and  shown  a  de-  diuv  execnted ;  and — 

termination  to  have  the  laws  faithfully  and  fairly  Wh^rtM^  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
executed,  without  partiality  or  preiudlce,  we  are  of  sippi,  now  in  aession,  have  represented  to  me  in  a 
the  opinion  that  no  collision  would  iiave  taken  place,  concurrent  resolution  of  that  body  several  of  the  le- 
and  no  blood  been  abed :  but,  instead  thereof,  a  proc-  gaily-elected  officers  of  Warren  Count;^,  In  said  State, 
kmation  waa  issued  wnich  nad  a  tendency  only  to  are  prevented  from  executing  the  duties  of  their  re- 
ian  the  flnme  and  intensify  the  i>assions.  spective  offices  by  force  and  violence ;  that  the  pub- 

We  cannot  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  lie  buildings  and  records  of  said  county  have  been 

one  of  these  very  complained-of  officers  had  been  tiJcen  possession  of,  and  are  now  held  by  lawless  and 

iastalled  in  office  by  the  Governor,  after  the  Senate  unauthorized  persons ;  that  many  peoceable  citisens 

had  refused  to  confirm  him,  upon  the  express  ground  of  said  county  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  and 

of  a  want  of  power  of  the  Governor  to  make  the  ap-  remain  awa^  from  their  homes  and  families ;  that 

polntment — ^tnus  overriding  all  parties  and  all  coo-  illegal  and  notous  seizures  and  imprisonments  have 

•titutional  restraints  in  exercising  what  he  deemed  been  made  by  lawless  nersons :  and,  further,  that  a 

his  prerogativea,  and  thereby  depriving  the  people  large  number  of  armea  men  from  adjacent  States 

of  one  of  their  constitutional  and  inalienable  rights,  have  invaded  Mississippi,  to  aid  such  IvrIcss  per- 

In  this  condition  of  i^airs  what  could  the  citizens  sons,  and  are  still  ready  to  give  them  such  aid  j  and, 

of  Yicksburg  be  expected  to  do !    An  armed  host  whereas,  it  is  further  represented,  as  aforesaid,  by 

was  marching  upon  their  city  from  every  direction —  said  Legislature,  that  the  courts  of  ssid  county  can- 

their  hooaes  and  firesides  were  about  to  be  invaded  not  be  held,  and  that  the  Governor  of  said  State  haa 

—their  wives  and  children  were  in  danger,  and  no  no  sufficient  force  at  his  command  to  execute  the 

matter  what  was  the  original  cause,  could  they  stand  laws  thereof  in  said  county,  and  suppress  said  vio- 

idly  by  and  see  every  thing  near  and  dear  to  them  lence  without  causing  a  confiict  of^  races,  and  en- 

thufl  endangered !    Was  it  not  the  prompting  of  dangering  life  and  property  to  an  alarming  extent ; 

self-preservation ;  nay,  more,  the  protection  of  tneir  and — 

fsmiliea,  that  required  them  to  repel  the  attack  at  all  WhertoM^  Said  Legislature,  as  aforesaldj  have  made 

hazards  and  at  any  cost  f  application  to  me  for  such  part  of  the  military  force 

There  ia  one  strange  and  inexplicable  thing  con-  of  tlie  United  States  as  moy  be  necessary  and  ade- 

nected  with  this  message,  and  that  is,  that  while  the  ouate  to  protect  said  State  and  citizens  thereof  aeainst 

Governor  can  denounce  in  severe  and  unmeasured  tne  domestic  violence  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and 

terms  the  action  of  the  tax-payers,  he  utters  no  word  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  laws ;  and — 

of  reflection  upon  the  offloers ;  his  anathemas  are  all  WherMHy  The  laws  of  the  United  States  require 
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that,  whenever  it  may  be  necesBaTj,  in  the  judgment  floating  debt  of  the  State,  was  amended  so  ts 

^J^^«PS®*u'^®°^^^*?^!l*'*'HJf^v^''™*^f''**^P"^*~  to  provide  that  the  special  tax  of  one  and  a 

^TeuVi^^^^e^^^^^^^^  hatf  mill  therein  levie\to  pay  the  pnndpd 

blytotheirreapectivoabodea,  within  a  limited  time:  ^^^  mterest  of  certam  bonds,  shonia  be  col- 

now~  lected  in  full  only  for  the  years  1874  and  1875, 

Therefore,  I,  TJlyssea  8.  Grant,  President  of  the  and  shoold  be  rednoed  to  one-half  of  one  mill 
United  States,  do  hereby  command  eaid  dUorderly  ^^  ^he  year  1876,  after  which  no  tax  should 
and  turbulent  persons  to  disperse  and  retire  peace-  u«  ^  n  *  j  j  au  •  •  *  •  i 
ably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  five  day?  from  ^.^  collected  under  the  provisions  of  said  see- 
the date  hereof,  and  that  they  refrain  tiom  forcible  tion  for  the  successive  years  therem  provided, 
reaiatanoe  to  the  laws,  and  submit  themselves  peaoea-  The  act  in  relation  to  the  State  Board  of 
bly  to  the  lawftil  authorities  of  said  county  and  State.  Equalization  provides  that  it  shall  be  composed 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  liand  ^^^^e  Lientenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 

and  caused  the  seal  ot  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  \    j  •!     «"'«'"«»" "        IT*       *     >;         %       w,  ' 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-first  Auditor,  Ireasurer,  Attomey-Oreneral,  andSu- 

day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou-  perintendent  of  Education.     The  Goveraor  is 

sand  ei;?ht  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  of  the  in-  an  ex^ffieio  member,  and  the  action  of  the 

dependence  of  the  United  Sutes  the  ninety-ninth.  ^^^^^  jj^^^^  receive  his  approval  before  taking 

By  the  President :  '  '  ^^^^'    ^he  duties  of  the  board  are  prescribed 

nAxiLTOH  Fish,  Secretary  of  State.  ^  follows : 
The  condition  of  affairs  above  described  led       !•  They  shall  add  to  the  aggregate  valne  of  the 

to  the  appointment  of  a  Congressional  Invosti-  ^J^^  ^^  ^^"''iP'u^.V ''^^J*''  *"}  ?*  ^f^'Si^^ 

»«f:^»  n™.«u**«   «^,««^-«J^  ^f  ur^^^^    r«««  every  county  which  they  believe  to  be  valued  below 

gatmg  Committee,  composed  of  Mesj-rs.  Con-  i^  ^^  ^^ij^  in  money,  such  per  centum  In  esch 

ger,  Speer,  O'Brien,  and  Williams,  who  pro-  case  as  wlU  raise  the  same  to  its  true  value  in 

ceeded  to  Vicksburg,  and,  after  taking  testi-  money. 

mony  there,  went  to  Jackson.    The  committee  ,.  *•  They  shall  deduct  fVom  the  aggregate  valu*; 

was  engaged  in  these  duties  at  the  close  of  the  X  .^-^tehTb.tJ'e  S»' Mffi' 

y®JJ'  .       J  V    /n  A  ^**  *™®  value  in  money,  such  per  centum  as  wi.l, 

The  committee  appointed  by  Governor  Ames  in  each  case,  reduce  the  same  to  its  true  valae  la 

to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  State  Treas-  monev. 

ury,  reported  the  following  financial  transao-  ,,  «•  ^^  *\ey  believe  that  right  and  justice  require 

tinnQ  fnr  thp  vart  •  *°*  valuation  of  the  realty  and  personalty  ol  the 

uons  lor  me  year .  property  of  any  town  or  towns  in  any  county,  or  the 

TT  .  -L-  ;.    .       MCTIPTS.  realty  and  personalty  of  such  county  not  in  towia, 

^n?°/3L!S?"»  i;»t!fn   lnl''2\»^nlfl?*     ATOR  QM  ^  *<>  ^«  "^^^^  OT  tO  bC  rcdUCCd  withoUt  Tsising  OF  Tt- 

of  Confederate,  cotton,  ana  other  notes..     b795,99B  48  ,i,irt:«„  ;«.  :„  *k^  -««,*  — *.:^  *i— ,  — .«—  :.^  ^^.^  .haIi 

School-ftinds,  cn^ency 66  866  66  ?"^"*5i*  ^  the  same  ratio,  they  may  in  every  ftuch 

Coupons  paid,  canceled,  and  not  audited,  <»"«  *ad  to  or  take  from  the  valuation  of  any  one  or 

because  series  not  cooaplete 46,410  00  more  of  such  towns,  or  of  property  not  in  towns,  loch 

United  States  carroncy.  Teachers*  Fond ... .         5,148  40  per  centum  as  they  believe  will  raise  or  reduM  the 

Bond  Tax  and  Qeneral  Pond,  United  States  same  to  its  true  value  in  money. 

rifJJK!?Sf-"^;i;u*;K;-A;';« %*!£  £     *•  i^^^y  ^^^^^  »<>'  "^nce  ti»«  sw^g^te  vaius  of 

Certmcatesof  Indeoteaneas 74,909  00  -ii  «.i,^  A./»«.«-*«.  *.*•  «.k^  q*..*^  -- ^«.„^^  v«  iii« 

Currency  in  drawer 166  80  *^  *,®  property  ot  the  State  as  returned  by  the 

Balance,  January  20, 1874. 906,859  06  ^"^S^.yi«**<^"v  „  ^  ^„  ^     ,  ,^ - 

BecelpU  to  November  80, 1874. 1,821,849  57        ^'  Sft'd  board  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  ihoir 

'*       from  that  date  to  December  9, 1874.        27,636  76  proceedings  and  orders,  and  four  members  of  aaid 

— -- — -----  board  shall  oonatituto  a  quorum  for  the  transaotioo 

Total 12,256,824  88  of  buaineas. 

From  Januaiy  80  to  November  80, 1874 $1,281,049  67  „  The  valuation  of  property,  according  to  the 

'*    November  80  to  December  9, 1874.. . . .         7,091  00  United  States  censuses,  has  been  as  follows : 

Total $1,988,14067 

Balance,  accounted  for, 1,017,688  71 

The  Legislature,  in  session  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  did  not  adjourn  until  April.  One 
of  the  most  important  measures  passed  was  the 
funding  bill.  This  provides  that  when  war- 
ranto for  $50  or  a  multiple  thereof  are  pre-        The  'dimioution   in  the  value  of  personal 

sented,  the  Treasurer  shall  take  up  and  cancel  property  is  chiefly  due  to  the  emancipation  of 

the  same,  and  issue  therefor  a  bond  or  bonds,  the  slaves. 

bearing  the  date  of  the  January  or  July  pre-        The  State  debt,  January  1,  1874,  amounted 

ceding  the  issuance  and  bearing  eight  per  cent,  to  $8,558,629.24,  viz. :  Due  school-fund^,  $1,- 

interest,  payable  semi-annually  in  currency.  157,415.69;  certificates  of  debt,  $294,150;  An- 

Six  series  of  bonds  of  $250,000  each  are  to  be  ditor's  warrants,  $1,083,682.57;  bonds,  |6S4,- 

issued,  and  a  special  tAx  of  three-fourths  of  one  650 ;  interest  on  bonds,  $73,436 ;  interest  oa 

mill  on  a  dollar  will  be  levied  each  year  till  insurance  deposits,  $15,294.98.    OftheboD<3s, 

and  including  1881,  and  an  additional  tax  of  $100,000  were  payable  on  January  1,  1^74, 

one  and  three-fourths  mill  on  a  dollar  is  to  be  1875,  and  1876 ;  $150,000  on  January  1,  ^^^ 

levied  in  1876  and  subsequent  years  up  to  and  and  1876 ;  and  $34,650  on  January  1,  l^'t^'* 

including  1881,  or  until  the  interest  and  prin-  This  statement  of  the  debt  does  not  indnde 

oipal  are  paid.  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,000,  of  which 

Section  9  of  the  law  of  1872,  to  fund  the  the  principd  and  interest  have  remained  nn- 
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paid  since  1842.  The  State  institntioDs  are  the 
Penitentiary,  Blind  Institute,  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Lnnatic  Asylam,  situated 
at  Jackson.  The  Penitentiary  contains  200 
cells,  and  is  inadequate  for  the  aocommodation 
of  the  prisoners.  The  convicts  are  partly  em- 
ployed within  the  walls  in  manufactures,  and 
partly  leased  to  persons  who  employ  them  on 
public  works  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Missiasippi^s  foreign  trade  is  indirect,  and 
almost  entirely  through  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile. Gotten  and  lumber  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  coasting  and  river  trade  is  large.  The 
coasting- trade  Is  chiefly  directed  to  Mobile  and 
^ew  Orleans,  while  the  Mississippi  River  trade 
centres  in  the  latter,  and  that  of  the  Tombigbee 
in  Mobile.  The  railroads  terminating  at  these 
two  ports  and  at  Memphis  are  also  large  car- 


riers of  merchandise.  There  are  three  customs 
districts :  Natchez,  Pearl  River  (port  of  entry, 
Shieldsborough),  and  Yicksburg.  The  direct 
foreign  trade  and  the  coasting-trade  are  cen- 
tred entirely  in  the  district  of  Pearl  River.  The 
value  of  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1874,  was  $283,406,  almost  entirely 
exports,  including  18,298,000  feet  of  boards, 
629,000  shingles,  and  191,668  cubic  feet  of 
timber.  The  number  of  entrances  in  the  for- 
eign trade  was  98,  of  22,628  tons ;  clearances, 
94,  of  20,249  tons;  entrances  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  68,  of  12,048  tons;  clearances,  96,  of 
21,882  tons. 

In  1844  there  were  26  miles  of  railroads  in 
the  State;  in  1864,  222;  in  1864,  862.  The 
statistics  of  the  different  lines  for  1874  are 
contained  in  the  following  table : 
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Alabama  A  Cliattanooga., 
Memphis  A  Charleston . . . 
If ieeWippI  A  Tenneaaee. , 

MiMiaaippI  Central  * 

Uobile  A  Ohio 


Bi 


5«w  Orleans,  Jackson  A  Great  Northern  * . . . 

Branch. 

Kew  Orleana,  Mobile  A  Tezat 

Sipley 


I 


Vicksbnnr  A  Merldiao. 
We»l  Feliciana 


Total. 


Chattan<K>^,  Tenn.,  and  Meridian 

Memplii»,  Tenn.,  and  SteTenpou,  Ala 

Memphis,  TenD.,and  Grenada. 

Canton  and  Cairo,  111 

Coluubns,  Kv.,  and  Mobile,  Ala. 

Muldonand  Aberdeen 

Artesia  and  Colnmbns 

ADdSUrkviUe 

New  Orleans,  Ls.,  and  Canton 

Dnrant  via  Kosciosko  and  Al>erdeen. 

Now  Orleans,  La.,  and  Mobile,  Ala 

Middleton,  Tenn..  on  Memphis  A  Charleston 

Railroad,  aod  Ripley 

Vicksbnrg  and  Meridian 

Woodfille  and  Bayou  8ara,  La 
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The  following  Tines  are  in  progress:  The 
Natchez,  Jackson  &  Oolnmbus  Kailroad,  from 
Natchez  to  Ck>lnmbn8  (180  miles);  Vicksbnrg 
ds  NashTille,  firom  Yicksbnrg  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.  (880  miles),  with  a  branch  from  Grenada 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Eunice,  Ark. 
(SM)  miles);  SeJma,  Marion  A  Memphis,  from 
Selma,  Ala.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  (280  miles); 
Mississippi  Valley  &  Ship  Island,  from  Vicks- 
borg  to  Mississippi  Citj  (210  miles) ;  and  Yicks- 
bnrg &  Brunswick,  from  Eafaula,  Ala.,  to  Me- 
ridian (225  miles). —  There  are  no  national 
banks  in  Mississippi.  In  1874  there  were  six 
savings-banks,  with  an  aggregate  capitrd  of 
about  $800,000,  and  five  banks  of  deposit,  in- 
corporated under  State  law,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  about  $560,000.  One  of  each  class 
also  does  an  insurance  business.  At  the  close 
of  1878, 21  insurance  companies  of  other  States 
and  countries  were  doing  business  in  the  State. 

MISSOURI.  The  special  session  of  the  Mis- 
souri  Legislature,  which  began  on  the  6th  of 
Jannarj,  ended  on  the  29th  of  March.  It  was 
called  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  new 
revenue  law  enacted,  and  provision  made  for 
refunding  the  State  bonds  that  came  due  in 
1874  and  1875 ;  but  the  revenue  bill  failed  al- 
together, and  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
State  debt  until  the  very  last  day  of  the  ses- 

•  OonsoUdated  tm  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago 
Baflroad. 


sion,  and  then  it  was  necessary  for  the  Au- 
ditor to  call  attention  to  the  matter.  The 
necessary  bill  was  framed,  introduced,  and 
passed  through  both  branches  in  three  honrs ; 
while  the  session  of  tliree  months,  called  main- 
ly for  this  business,  and  costing  the  State 
$250,000,  had  been  devoted  to  matters  of  gen- 
eral legislation.  The  refunding  act  provides 
for  the  issne  of  $1,000,000  in  new  bonds,  pay- 
able in  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  six  per 
cent.,  payable  semi-annually.  These  were  to 
be  issued  from  time  to  time  on  requisition  of 
the  Fnnd  Commissioners,  as  the  proceeds  were 
needed  to  pay  maturing  bonds  of  the  State, 
and  were  to  be  applied  to  that  use  only.  An 
act  was  passed  making  a  new  division  of  the 
State  into  thirty-four  senatorial  districts.  After 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  a  strong  opposi- 
tion, an  act  was  passed  providing  for  submitting 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  election  in  No- 
vember the  question  of  holding  a  convention 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  State.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  through  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  State  should  assume  the  debts 
of  the  counties,  and  fund  the  same  in  bonds  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  time,  but  was  finally  defeated.  An  important 
chansre  was  made  in  the  school  law.  The  town- 
ship boards  were  abolished,  and  the  office  of 
county  commissioners  created.  The  people  are 
empowered  to  vote  a  tax  at  their  annual  school- 
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meetiDg   to  extend  the  school  beyond  four  the  State,  and,  almoBt  in  the  midst  of  thouBtnds  of 

months,  proTided  the  levy  does  not  exceed  one  S^'^jl''^"*®"'*^!^  children,  rob  the  safe  containing 

*v«-  >»««*^«  ♦i^A  4-^-^^u^J!  -^^^^^mi^  ^f  4-1^^  Ai«  the  treaaxire  of  the  aasociatioa,  shoot  a  young  woman, 

per  cent,  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  dis-  ^^  ^^e  good  their  escape.*   Soon  Lain  we  heJ 

trict.  liOans  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  school-  of  them  In  adjoining  sister  states,  robbing  and  mar- 
hoQses  were  also  anthorized.  The  principal  dering.  Anon,  they  reveal  their  presence  in  Mis- 
feature  of  the  law  is  the  change  from  town  to  souri,  enter  a  town  containing  a  population  of  hun- 
county  supervisors,  and  leaving  the  direct  con^  <^^»  '^^t ^*"?'  ^^ »^«»o<^j>n® <>f  '^^  <>««««•  Soot 
trol/ith?he  local  district  authorities    An  act  J^'^S/A^th??^^^^ 

was  passed  providmg  for  the  punishment  of  the  heads  ofthe  mail  andexpress  agents,  and,  under 

bribery   at  elections.      The   following  are  its  the  threat  ofinstant  death  iithe;^  refuse,  force  them 

principal  provisions :  ^  open  their  safes  and  plaoe  their  valoaole  oonteDts 

a  J^^^  f   T?  V     1.  n  J  in  tneir  hands.    Only  a  few  weeks  intervene  untU 

Sbotion  1.  Every  person  who  shall  give  any  mon-  ^^  y^^^  ^^  ^y^^^  ^^.  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  o^^  o'clock  in  the 

ey  or  other  valuable  consideration  to  any  person  coming,  with  a  prisoner  in  their  possession,  forcln.- 

whomsoever,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  services  tj,^  keepers  of  a  public  ferry  across  the  iihsoun 

of  such  person  as  a  canvasser  or  eleotioneerer,  in  ^^^^^  to  transport  them  from  the  north  to  the  south 

any  election  held  under  or  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  gi^o  of  the  i>tr^,  and  the  following  morning  their 

of  this  State,  or  of  anv  town  or  city  duly  incorpo-  prisoner  of  the  preceding  night  is  fSWd  a  o^  n 

rated  under  the  laws  of  tliis  State,  and  everv  person  f^e  public  road,  riddled  %ythe\T  murderous  blilleta. 

who  shall  give  to  another  any  money  or  other  valu-  Ten  days  does  Jiot  intervene  until  they  are  found  in 

able  thing  to  be  used  in  paying  for  vinous,  spirituous,  pursuit-'of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  St.  Clab  CountT, 

or  fermented  hquors,  to  be  given  away  or  treated  or  J^a  the  next  news  is  that  they  have  killed  the  dep- 

whioh  may  have  been  given  away  or  treated  at  anv  uty-sheriflf  of  the  county,  aiid  wounded,  perhaps 

election  or  during  the  canvass  preceding  any  such  mSnally,  a  detective  who  was  with  him.       *^ 
election,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,         a^i_     JL  i_  j  ^i.  ^  i.      i     j 

and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a        a  he  Orovemor  asked  that  power  be  placw 

fine,  not  less  than  five  hundred  dolUrs,  nor  more  in  his  hands  to  bring  these  criminals  to  justice, 

than  Ave  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  An  act  immediately  passed  the  Senate  pro- 

™nnX''*7.^hl^wV!.^fM!'2L"^^^^^^  aiding  for  a  secret-service  force  for  the  arrest 

months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  ^^      ^,  v  i.  -x  j  r    a  j   •     ai  ^  ti  »-, 

Sbo.  2.  If  any  person  shall  receive  any  money  or  of  outlaws,  but  it  was  defeated  lo  the  House; 

other  property  or  other  valuable  thing  whatever,  to  whereupon    the  Governor  sent  another  mea- 

influence  such  person  in  his  vote  in  any  election  held  sage,  giving  the  facts  concerning  the  lawless 

under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  any  incorporated  proceedinirs    of  a   desperado   named  TV iUUm 

town  or  city,  or  to  be  used  by  such  person  for  the  J^     j^     ^^  j^j    followers,  who  defied  the  offi- 

purpose  of  influencing  or  controlling,  or  in  any  man-  ■™'""'»^«»  **"^  "»"  xwuv  w  oio,  j^um  xxw^jyx  *  iv 

ner  affecting  any  such  election,  or  to  be  used  for  any  p^rs  Of  the  law,  and  produced  a  reign  of  terror 

electioneering  purposes  whatever,  such  person  shoU  in  Howell   County.     No  further  action  was 

be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con-  taken,  however,  by  the  Legislature, 
viotion  thereof  s^ll  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  less        Xhe  State  debt  of  Missouri,  on  the  1st  of  JaD- 

thanflve  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thou-  „«,„   lotrK  «,„»  #i»7»7QRnnA   «»^  ♦i.^  «^^l^t 

sand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  ^^^^y  1875,  was  $17,735  000,  and  the  ^ount 

not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year.  Of  annual  interest  on  it  f  1,074,590.    inmng 

or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisoninent.  the  two   years  preceding,  $1,412,000  of  the 

Seo.  8.  If  any  person  convicted  under  the  provi-  bonded  debt  of  the  State  had  been  paid,  bnt 

«ffl«!'!ff'*if«'!?J«!i^^rt^^T*i,'^^^^^  $400,000  of  new  bonds  had  been  issued;  so 

office  at  the  election  at  which  he  committed  the  ZL  *  li.  *.;»*.•  ai  rxtaf^rtn     tu,^ 

offense  for  which  he  was  convicted,  he  shall,  in  addi-  *'^**  J"®  ^^^  reduction  was  $1,012,0(K).    Dnr- 

tion  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  this  act,  be  ineli-  mg  the  year  1875  $1,428,000  of  the  debt  ma- 

gible  to  such  office^  and  if  he  was  elected  at  such  tures^   $8,907^000  in   1876,   and  $701,000  in 

election,  his  conviction  as  aforesaid  shall  vacate  his  1377.     Under  an  act  of  last  Martsh  to  audit  and 

pwvldSd  by  la^""^  ''^  *^^  "'"'°°'  adJ^*  ^^  ^^r  debt  of  the  State,  19,961  ohrims, 

amounting  to  $4,844,862,  have  been  presented. 

A  special  message  of  the  Governor,  dated  Of  these,  7,654  were  allowed,  and  certificates 

March  23d,  revealed  a  state  of  lawlessness  in  issued  for  them  to  the  amount  of  $2,882,182. 

certain  districts  of  the  State   which  the  au-  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 

thorities  were  unable  to  suppress.    He  said :  of  1875,  expresses  the  belief  that  these  claims 

Your  present  session  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  are  just,  and  should  be  paid  by  the  United 

and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  States,     He  declared  that  the  State  was  under 

S«^a?.^w®-*'^*L\f''P*f}®"v''''  ""tfT^  ^  ^0  leiral  or  moral  obligation  to  pay  them,  and 

make  any  provision  enabling  the  Executive  to  en-  .v  „.  -i.  ^  „^.   ^«  .1  ^  T^«:-T«*««*\.iv„«.i5«fr  fnr 

force  the  criminal  law  and^ave  the  outlaws  and  ^J^*  ^'l®  ^^  ^^  *"®  Legislature  providing  for 

murderers  who  are  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  State  their  aqjustment  was  passed  with  the  express 

and  the  law  into  contempt  arrested  and  brought  to  understanding  that  no  liability  of  the  State  was 

trial  and  punishment.    60  far  as  the  ordinary  ooun-  implied  in  it 

cils  are  concerned  the  machinery  PTovided  by  your        ^he  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  of 

predecessors  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  am-  ,,     vT  """*"**.  wwu|5  v*  uuc  ^Tj    1  tJL.«^ 

pie,  but  you.  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  State,  *n®  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  held  at  Boone- 

are  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  bands  of  outlaws,  ville,  beginning  on  the  18th  of  February,  and 

in  their  disregard  of  all  legal  and  social  obligations,  continuing  four  days.     The  time  was  taken  op 

have  been  for  years  past  and  still  are  among  us,  rob-  mainly  with  reports  and  discussions,  and  the 

L^al  rffil^e^rsTS^^^^^^^^^^^^  sentiment  of  the' organization  was  expressed  in 

crimes  are  committed.    Those  desperadoes  one  day  ^he  toliowing  series  of  resolutions: 
enter  and  rob  a  bank  and  in  cold  blood  shoot  down        1:  That  the  State  Grange  of  Missouri  adopt  and  re- 

the  cashier.     Next  they  visit  an  agricultural  fair  itcrote  the  declaration  of  principles  laid  down  bjr  the 

in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  counties  of  National  Grange  nt  its  late  session  at  St.  Louis. 
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8.  That,  as  eidtiTaton  of  the  boU,  we  have  been  We  desire  our  foUow-citizens  to  Dote  that  the 
too  loDj;  governed  and  controlled  hj  the  great  men-  pledges  upon  whioh,  in  1872,  we  were  agaio  intrusted 
e^red  power  of  the  land,  and  by  the  rings  and  ooin<  with  power,  have  been  observed  in  the  reduction  olb 
bmauona  whioh  are  in  league  against  us,  siniply  be-  the  expenses  of  the  government  to  an  amount  in  ex- 
cftiL^e  we  are  ignorant  of  our  own  strength,  or  have  .  cess  of  $800,000  per  atinum,  with  an  assurance  of  u 
not  exerted  that  strength  for  our  own  defense,  or  still  greater  reduction  in  the  future  through  the  cur- 
Lave  waated  it  in  wrangling  with  each  other.  tnilment  of  the  fees  of  public  officers.  State  and 

8.  That  as  retrenchmeot  and  reform  is  our  motto  county ;  a  careful  revision  of  the  law  relating  to  the 

zn  Patrons,  we  should  begin  at  home,  and  while  we  cost  of  crimlDal  trials :  and  a  change  in  the  peniten- 

dvmand,  as  we  have  a  right  to^  that  our  legislators  tiary  system,  b^  whicn  it  has  been  made  a  self-sup- 

and  rulers  shall  be  economical  m  the  expenditure  of  porting  institution  Instead  of  an  annual  burden  upon 

the  public  money,  let  as  not  be  prodigal  in  the  ex-  tbe  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $200,000. 

p-enoiture  of  our  private  means.    While  we  condemn  We  call  attention  also,  with  gratiflcation,  to  the 

the  extravagance  of  public  oflioiala  and  complain  of  addition  of  over  $60^000,000  to  the  taxable  wealth  of 

tbe  wrongs  inflioted  upon  us  by  those  whom  we  have  the  State,  b^  a  judicious  assessment  of  the  railroad 

intmsted  with  power,  let  us  not  still  ftirtber  wrong  property  within  its  borders,  wherefrom  an  annual 

ourselves  and  our  funiliea  by  living  above  our  in-  moome  of  $260,000  will  be  derived — ^thus  lessening 

come,  thus  aacriflcing  peace,  comfort,  and  indepen-  the  burdens  of  taxation  by  a  just  and  equal  distribu- 

dence.  at  the  shrine  of  a  fsshion  and  snow.  tion  of  them. 

4.  That 


idven  and  divinely-sanctioned  one  of  helpmeet  to  reasonable  demand  in  the  way  of  reform  and  re- 

lean ;  therefore  her  |)laoe  is  bv  his  side.    Hers  is  a  trenohment  can  be  best  effected  by  the  Democratic 

high  and  noble  position,  and  if  rightly  improved  party,  we  cordially  invite  the  cooperation  and  sup- 

wfll  rear  to  her  memory  monuments  more  durable  port  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens  who  agree  with  us 

than  marble,  and  leave  an  inheritance  to  those  that  m  those  objects,  irrespective  of  their  former  politi- 

wiU  come  after  more  to  be  prized  than  wealth  or  cal  associations. 

honor.  We  favor  now,  as  in  the  past,  a  strict  construction 

&.  That  in  a  republican  government  all  power  is  of  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  eBpe- 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  that  m  oiurs  a  cially  of  that  article  whioh  provides  that  the  powers 
majority  of  the  people  belong  to  the  producing  or  not  delegated  to  the  Unitea  States  by  the  Constitu- 
fivming  olasses.  Yet  the  power  and  strength  of  that  tion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
daas  hEve  been  uaed  by  a  leas  numerous  and  more  to  the  States  respectiveljr  or  to  the  people. 
UDsenipiiloiia  olasa  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  Beaohed,  That  we  arraign  the  national  Bepublican 
Belfiah  pnrpoeea.  That,  although  this  is  not  a jpoliti-  Administration  as  having  proved  false  to  the  true 
ctl  organisation,  and  especially  ignores  political  or  principles  of  government  and  to  the  Constitution, 
piTtisan  questions,  yet  we  call  upon  our  representa-  m  the  revival  of  the  worst  features  of  the  sedition 
tiv^s  in  Conmss  and  the  State  Legislature  to  listen  law,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  known  as  the  Poland 
to  the  APp^  of  more  than  lOO.OCW  Patrons  in  the  libel  law,  and  as  disclosed  in  the  shameful  Credit 
8tate  of  MisBOuri  to  economize  tne  resources  of  the  Mobilier  and  revenue  moiety  frauds,  and  we  de- 
Government,  and  stop  the  current  of  extravagance  noimce  aa  especially  unworthy  of  confidence  every 
and  comjption  which  has  borne  us  to  the  very  verge  man.  Democrat  or  jSepublican,  who  voted  for  the 
of  ruin.  equally  flagrant  increase  of  congressional  and  presi- 
dential salaries* 

Tbe  oppontion  to  the  Democratio  party  in  .fi^io/tred.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 

the  political  oanvafls  of  the  year  was  consoli-  civil  righta  bill,  believing  it  to  be  uncalled  for  by 

dated  under  tbe  name  of  the  People's  party,  the  bjacks,  and  grossly  ui^ust  to  the  whites-sure  to 

The  Democratic  SUte  Convention^^^^^  b^ld  at  r^.f^Si^^j^Ja^ribT^^ 

Jefferson  City,  on  tbe  26tli  and  27th  of  August  flict  between  the  two  races.    While  thus  declaring. 

The  first  day  was  taken  np  chiefly  with  discus-  we  announce  ourselvea  in  favor  of  a  liberal  system 

sioQs.     ^n  tbe  second  day  the  nominations  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  th^  negro,  as  well  as 

were  made  and  the  platform  adopted.    On  the  *^«  white  children  of  Missouri,  but  are  opposed  to 

«,.-♦  v«n^4  ^^«  -  ^^Saia^*^  Ax«  r-^^^^.r*.   r-^^  ^^^  mingling  of  the  white  and  black  races  in  our 

first  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Governor,  Gen-  ^^jj^  ^^J}^  ^^  ^th^r  educational  institutions. 

era]  F.  H.  Cockrell  received  the  largest  number  Jimhed^  That  beyond  guaranteeing  to  eaoh  State 

of  votes,  bat  on  the  fourth  ballot  Cbas.  H.  Har-  a  republican  form  of  government,  neither  the  Pros- 

din  was  nominated.     Tbe  other  nominations  identnor  Congress  has  the  slightest  right  or  justifl- 

were  Colonel  Norman  J.  Colman  for  Lieutenant-  ^!i!}^'l5TA'!l^^^^^ 

r-                ■fcr-iiTT'tr/^xvra        x          r  snd  that  the  personally  irresponsible,  wasterul,  and 

Governor,  Michael  K.  MoGratb  for  Secretary  of  anarchical  rule  in  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and 

State,  Thoa.  HoUiday  for  Auditor,  J.  W.  Mer-  other  Southern  States,  by  which  republican  institu- 

cer  for  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Hookaday  for  Attor-  Uons  have  been  brought  into  general  disrepute,  is 

ney-General,  Geo.  M.  Deiger  Register  of  Lands,  the  natural  result  of  a  violation  of  this  fundamental 

I  I>..  Shannar    Superintendent    of   Schools,  ^^^1,  ^^j^rThTp^^^^             should  be  paid  in 

w  arwick  Hough  Judge  of  the  bupreme  Court,  gxa^t  accordance  with  the  contract  whereby  it  waa 

and  Wm.  B.  Naptin  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  created ;  that  an^  thing  less  would  be  repudiation, 

for  the  short  term.    The  platform,  which  was  and  that  any  thing  more  would  be  an  uxyustifiable 

rmmmouAj  adopted,  was  «,  Mow. :  fe"irr''«d',o''Z"''.'iriS,c'nt  ^/^rveV'tW 

The  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  class.    That  the  5-20  bonds.  Authorised  bv  the  act 

State  of  Miaaonri,  in  convention  assemblea,  point  of  February,  1662,  and  succeeding  aots,ara  distinctly 

with  justifiable  pride  to  the  two  yeara  of  record  of  by  their  terms  made  payable  in  legal-tender  notes, 

s  Democratic  adminiatration,  during  which   time  or  greenbacks,  and  that  the  act  of  March  18, 1860, 

nearly  $1,600,000  of  the  State  debt  have  been  dis-  whereby  Congress  solemnly  pledged  the  faith  of  the 

charged  without  an  increase  in  taxation — the  result  United  States  to  a  coin  redemption,  waa  an  utterly 

of  itriet  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  public  ser-  unjustifiable  usurpation  of  power, 

vice.  jie9olv€d^  That,  while  not  conceding  the  right  of 
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the  Government  to  issue  and  maintain  a  national  prosper.  We  demand  the  auppreasion  of  lawless- 
paper  currency,  if  this  policy  is  to  be  persisted  in.  ness,  and  mob  violence ;  fearless  execution  of  the  law 
tf  e  favor  a  repeal  of  the  national  banking  law,  ana  without  regard  to  publio  feeling  in  particular  locali- 
the  substitution  of  greenbacks,  to  the  extent  of  the  ties.  All  ww-abidiDg  citizens  must  be  treated  with 
uatioual-bank  currency,  thereby  providing  for  an  equal  justice,  and  be  made  to  feel  that  all  their  ri;ht« 
immediate  corresponding  redemption  of  our  bonded  and  legitimate  interests  are  fully  protected  by  a  gov- 
indebtedness,  ana  the  saving  of  $24,000,000  of  inter-  emment  of  Iaw.  All  prosoription  on  account  of 
est  annually  to  an  overtaxed  people.  former  differences  must  oe  BU|»presaed,  that  the  lo- 

Btmoloed^  That  the  evils  necessarily  attendant  upon  dustrious  immigrant  ma^  af  ain  be  attracted  to  tiiii 

an  irredeemable  paper  currency  should  be  removed  State.    Every  dollar  denvea  from  the  use  of  public 

by  a  removal  of  the  cause ;  and  that,  as  a  first  and,  moneys  belongs  to  the  people.    Every  officer  Id* 

we  believe,  the  only  necessary  step  to  such  a  result,  trusted  with  public  ftinds  should  pledge  himself  as 

the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United  States,  in  ad-  the  Treasurer  nominated  by  this  convention  staad* 

dition  to  being  receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts  pledged,  to  account  to  the  Treasury  for  all  interest 

and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the  United  States,  received  from  the  moneys  of  the  people.    We  are  in 

and  to  individuals,  should  also  be  made  receivable  favorof  the  passag[e  of  such  laws  as  will  provide  euch 

for  duties  on  imports.  care  in  the  dispoHition  of  the  moneys  of  the  6ut« 

Ii89ol9€d^  That  railroads  and  all  other  oorporstions  as  will  yield  to  the  tax-payer  the  revenue  derived 

created  for  gain  or  profit  should  be  rendered  subser-  therefrom.    Hones^  is  tne  best  policy  for  the  peo- 

vient  to  the  public  good ;  that  we  demand  such  legis-  pie  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  for  individual!. 

Istion  upon  the  subject,  both  State  and  national,  as  No  government,  national.  State,  or  local,  can  serve 

will  effectually  secure  tne  industrial  and  producing  the  mterest  of  the  people  without  strict  fidelitv  to 

interests  of  the  country  against  all  forms  of  corpo-  everv  honorable  obligatton.    We  are  opposed  to  any 

rate  monopolv  and  exaction.  furtner  increase  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State. 

Atolvta^  That  we  denounce  the  present  tariff  as  We  are  opposed  to  all  combinationa  which  tend  to 

having  been  concocted  alone  in  the  mterest  of  East-  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  beyond  a  fair  n- 

ern  manufacturers,  and  in  lieu  of  it  we  recommend  muneration  toi  the  carrier.     We  believe  that  all  nii- 

a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  that  will  be  just  to  all  sec-  road  corporations  being  the  creatures  of  the  legiala* 

tions  of  the  countrv.  tlve  power,  it  is  the  dutjr  of  the  legislative  branch 

Bnohed,  That  wnile  the  West  is  heavily  burdened  of  the  j^vemment  to  subject  them  to  such  wise  and 

to  sustain  the  manufacturers  of  the  East,  a  sum  of  impartial  enactments  as  will  protect  the  people  from 

upward  of  $100,000,000  is  annually  collected  from  us  extortion  without  impairing  the  rights  or  usefulneib 

in  the  shape  of  a  revenue  tax  on  distilled  and  fer-  of  such  corporations. 

mented  spirits,  the  product  of  our  grain;  and  on  The  safety  and  permanence  of  our  free  institutions 

tobacco,  which  by  another  uignst  provision  of  the  depend  upon  the  tntelligence  of  the  people,  and  we 

same  law  the  producers  are  prohibited  from  selling  are  therexore  in  favor  of  our  public-school  system 

in  the  best  markets ;  we  therefore  demand  in  a  spirit  under  the  same  principles  aa  now,  and  are  deWr- 

of  justice  that  this  law  be  repealed  so  that  we  may  mined  to  protect  and  improve  it  by  all  the  appli- 

thereb^  be  relieved  from  this  unjust  and  partial  sys-  ances  of  culture  and  intelligence,  so  that  everv  chiM 

tern  of  taxation.  may  have  the  advantages  of  an  education.    We  be- 

Resoh^  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Missouri  lieve  that  the  maintenance  of  the  inviolability  of  tbe 
will  elevate  to  office  no  man  upon  whose  personal  or  school-fVmd  beyond  the  reach  of  constitutional  ma- 
political  integritv  there  rests  even  a  well-founded  jorities  or  corrupt  officers  or  mercenary  specalaton 
suspicion ;  tluit  honesty  and  capability  are  the  re-  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  State  gor- 


pense,  is  personally  dishonored  and  should  be  do-  austrious  and  intelligent  immigration, 

nounced    o v  all  honest  men  without   reference   to  Freouent  sessions  of  tbe  Legislature  are  productive 

party  ties  or  past  affiliation.  only  of  confhsion  in  our  laws  and  largely  increase 

-,,     „  ^                T»       1  »                    ^t  x^  *^®  burdens  upon  the  taxrpayers  of  the  Sute  by 

1  be  Keform,  or  People's  party,  which  was  means  of  the  unneoessory  and  wasteful  Mpropria- 

made  np  chiefly  of  Repnblicima,  held  its  State  tions  and  expenditures  entuling  thereto.  Therefore 

Conyention  at  Jefferson  City,  on  the  8d  and  4th  w«  *™  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *  constitutional  revision  requiring' 

of  September.    The  following  platform  was  L^fiL^ncv''^i?;Xi°f°i;^ 

.  *  V.V             V   J   •      iu        f^    •  1          3  emergency,  in  wnicn  eveiit  the  Governor  may  con- 
put  forth  as  embodymg  the  principles  and  pnr-  ^ene  a  speohU  session. 

poses  of  the  party :  We  cordially  invite  aU  ^'ood  citisens  of  thU  State 
We,  non-partisan  dtiiens  and  voters  of  the  State  *<>  J*^^  ^»y*  »».  '^  t^®  election  of  State  offiwn 
of  Missouri,  in  view  of  the  evils  which  we  have  been  pl?<*8:od  *<>  t^®  mamtenance  and  enforcement  of  these 
suffering  from  disorder  and  partisan  ring  rule,  deem  pnnoiples.  .  .  , 
it  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  SUte  that  .  J^^oh^,  That  any  further  contraction  of  the  oa- 
the  people  thereof  should  take  the  management  of  }^^^^]  currency  would  be  detiimentol  to  the  prodne^ 
their  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  anf  therefore  ")«?  ©lass,  and  we  tbarefbre  oppose  any  step  m  that 
assemble  in  convention  independent  of  all  old  party  direction.  We  recommend  to  the  people  of  the 
organisations.  A  long  and  painful  experience  has  "everal  congressional  distnoto  to  elect  members  of 
taught  us  that  the  custom  of  selecting  Stote  and  lo-  Congress  who  will  have  constantly  In  view  the  true 
cal  officers  upon  national  Usues  which  have  nothing  interests  of  the  producers  of  the  West,  the  improve- 
to  do  with  State  and  local  affairs  has  served  to  con-  ^^^^  ^^^^  water-routes  of  the  country  and  other 
fuse  tbe  minds  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  State  me*ns  of  transportstion  to  the  sesboard,  the  redne- 
and  local  questions  to  be  decided  by  such  election,  ^^^^  ^^  t*^e*i  ^^  the  a^jiwtment  of  duties  on  un- 
and  has  thus  become  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  reck-  P^fts  to  a  revenue  basis ;  the  speediest  feasible  srfe 
less  partisanship  and  corruption  in  pubUc  affairs,  and  reduction ;  oancelment  of  the  interest-bwmg  debt, 
vve  believe  it  U  time  that  the  people  should  conduct  f^«  abolition  of  the  monopoly  features  of  our  bank- 
their  government  in  all  its  branches  upon  strict  mg  system,  with  as  awrly  a  return  to  speae  paymeiit 
business  principles,  and  should  choose  State  officers  «•  <»n  ^  effected  without  duaster. 

urdpr,  a  faithful  enforcement  of  law,  that  capital  and  mated  by  acclamation  for  tbe  Office  of  wv- 

imimgnition  may  be  invited,  and  that  industry  may  ernor.     The  other  candidates  were  as  follows: 
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For  lientenant-GoTernor,  Samuel  W.  Headlee ;  son,  of  St.  Louis,  is  president ;  Robert  Lennox 

for  Secretary  of  State,  William  R.  Leflet;  for  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  vice-president;  James 

Auditor,  Ewen  C.  Hale;  for  Treasurer,  John  H.  Britton,  treasurer.     A  large  amount  of 

H.  Flsse ;   for    Attorney-General,  Daniel    S.  the  stock  is  held  in  England.    It  is  the  most 

Twitchell ;    for  Register  of  Lands,  Colby  T.  costly  bridge  in  this  country.    The  oonstruc- 

Qaiseoberry ;  for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  tion  has  been  directed  from  the  beginning  by 

John  Monteith ;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Captain  James  B.  Eads.    The  bridge  has  three 

Court,  Samuel  Ensworth;  for  Judge  of  Su-  spans,  each  formed  with  four  ribbed  arches, 

preme  Court,  short  term,  Peter  £.  Bland.  made  of  cast-steeL     The  centre  span  is  520 

The  election  took  place  on  the  8d  of  Kovem*  feet,  and  the  side  ones  500  feet  each  in  the 

ber,  and  resulted  in  the  success  oif  the  Demo-  dear.    The  four  arches  forming  these  spans 

cratic  ticket.    The  total  vote  for  Governor  was  consist  each  of  an  upper  and  lower  curved  rib, 

261,670,  of  which  Hardin  received  149,566,  and  extending  from  pier  to  pier,  and  an  horizontal 

Gentry  112,104,  making  the  former^s  majority  system  of  bracing  extends  between  these  ribs, 

37,463.  The  minorities  for  the  Democratic  can-  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tlie  arches  in  their 

didates  for  other  ofiSces  varied  from  87,676  for  relative  distances  fi*om  each  other.    The  two 

Mr.  Colman,  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  47,-  centre  arches  of  each  span  are  18  feet  9^  inches. 

247  for  Mr.  Hoyt  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  upper 

Court.   At  the  same  election  thirteen  members  member  of  one  arch  is  secured  to  the  lower  one 

of  Congress  were  chosen^  all  of  whom  were  of  the  other  by  a  system  of  diagonal  bracing. 

Democrats.     Seven  of  the  thirteen  were  mem-  The  roadways  are  formed  by  transverse  iron 

bers  of  the  Forty-third  Congress.    The  Legis-  beams  12  inches  in  depth,  suitably  separated, 

kture  of  1875  consists  of  28  Democrats  and  6  From  the  opposite  ends  of  the  iron  l)eams, 

Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  91  Democrats  forming  the  roadways,  a  double  system  of  diag- 

ftnd  40  Republicans  in  the  House,  making  the  onal,  horizontal  iron  bracing  binds  the  whole 

Democratic  minority  22  in  the  Senate,  51  in  the  together.    The  original  estimate  contemplated 

House,  and  78  on  a  joint  ballot.    The  question  an  extreme  width  of  50  feet  for  the  bridge,  but 

of  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitu-  this  was  afterward  increased  to  54  feet  2  inches 

tion  of  the  State  was  also  submitted  to  a  vote  ifor  several  reasons.    The  upper  roadway  is  84 

nf  the  people  at  this  election,  and  was  decided  feet  wide  between  the  foot-walks.    The  latter 

in  the  affinnative  by  a  minority  of  only  288  out  are  8  feet  in  width.    The  railway-passages  be- 

of  a  total  vote  of  222,815.    In  accordance  with  low  the  carriage-way  are  each  14  feet  6  inches 

this  decision,  the  Governor  ordered  an  election  in  the  clear,  and  18  feet  high.   The  railways  are 

tor  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention,  to  carried  over  the  wharves  on  each  side  of  the 

take  place  on  the  26th  of  January,  1875.  river  on  5  stone  arches,  each  26  feet  wide,  and 

Charles  H.  Habdin,  who  was  elected  Gov-  are  inclosed  throughout  the  distance  by  a  cut- 
eroor  of  Missouri  on  the  8d  of  November,  and  stone  arcade  of  20  arches,  supporting  the  upper 
inaugurated  January  12,  1875,  was  born  in  roadway.  They  are  then  carried  on  brick 
Columbia,  Boone  County,  in  1820,  whence  he  arches  into  the  tunnel  on  Third  Street.  On  the 
moved  to  Fulton  in  1848,  and  began  the  prac-  Illinois  shore  the  railways  reach  the  level  of  the 
tice  of  law.  He  was  elected  attorney  of  the  East  St.  Louis  railways  by  a  descending  grade 
third  judicial  district  in  1848,  and  held  the  of-  of  H  foot  in  100  for  a  distance  of  8,000  feet. 
fice  four  years.  He  was  first  elected  to  Uxe  The  carriage-road  at  the  eastern  end  descends 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  1852,  and  with  a  grade  of  4  feet  in  100,  and  on  the  Mis- 
served  several  times  therein.  In  1855  he  was  souri  side  the  grade  is  nearly  leveL  Its  strength 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  revise  is  so  enormous  that,  if  the  bridge  was  loaded 
the  State  laws.  In  1860  he  was  chosen  to  the  with  people  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
State  Senate,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  arches  would  only  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
Committee.  He  voted  against  the  secession  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  ultimate  strength  of 
of  the  State  from  the  Union,  and  in  1862  left  the  steel  of  which  they  are  constructed.  The 
the  Legislature,  and  retired  to  his  farm  in  Au-  piers  and  abutments  were  designed  with  a  view 
drain  County.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  to  sustain  either  span  when  thus  loaded,  even 
resmned  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  living  if  the  others  were  entirely  unloaded,  and  to 
i^^ar  the  town  of  Mexico.  In  1872  he  was  an  sustain  either  span  entire  if,  from  Bfiy  cause, 
nnsiiecesgful  candidate  for  Circuit  Judge,  but  the  adjoining  ones  should  be  destroyed.  The 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  again,  and  was  arches  were  designed  with  a  similar  end  in 
a  member  of  that  body  when  chosen  Gov-  view.  The  three  arches  are  capable  of  sus- 
@nior.  A  female  college,  near  Mexico,  bears  taining  28,972  tons  before  giving  way ;  so  that 
Hr.  Hardin^s  name,  having  been  endowed  by  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bridge  could  sustain  a 
him  with  real  estate  valued  at  $80,000.  vastly  greater  load   than  could  i)ossibl7  be 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  placed  upon  it.    The  greater  part  of  the  stone 

the  great  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  composing  the  masonry  is  a  firm  magnosian 

St.  Loais.    A  brief  statement  of  this  magnifi-  limestone,  yellowish  in  color,  and  was  taken 

%nt  work  was  given  in  the  volume  for  1878.  from  the  quarries  at  Grafton,  Illinois.    This 

It  was  constructed  for  the  Illinois  &  St.  Louis  material  was  used  only  under  water.    From 

■Bridge  Company,  of  which  Charles  K.  Dick-  two  feet  below  low-water  mark  to  two  feet 
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Gold  was  first  discovered  on  Gold  Greek,  a  of  commanicants,  7,527 ;  of  non-commoiiicants 

branch  of  the  Hell-Gate,  in  1852,  bnt  no  mining  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  1,885 ;  of  children, 

took  place  until  the  autumn  of  1861.     The  4,511 ;  total  number  of  members,  13,423;  num- 

first  quartz-mill  was  erected  in  the  beginning  ber  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  6,078 ;  of  ofB- 

of  1863.    The  bullion-product  of  the  Territory  cers  and  teachers  in  Sanday-schools,  755.  The 

has  been  as  follows :  total  increase  of  members  from  the  previous 

YEARS.  pk«dMi.  ycsT  was  656. 

}UJ •I'oBo'ooo       ^^^^^  Dutrietj  13  churches ;  number  of 

1872  !!'.  1 !!!!!! !     eiim^sao  communicants,   1 , 1 78 ;    of  non-communicants 

Jgf S'JS'Sfi  ^^^^  thirteen  years  of  age,  187;  of  children, 

^^* ^^^-""  520 ;  total  number  of  members,  1,885 ;  number 

Toul $iso,90i,880  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  622 ;  of  officers  and 

teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  81.    Increase  of 

Of  the  product  in  1872,  $351,944,  and  in  members  from  the  previous  year,  15. 
1873,  $176,500,  was  silver.    The  deposits  of        Total  for  the  entire  Province^  78  churches; 

srold  from  the  Territory  at  the  United  States  number  of  communicants,  8,705 ;  of  non-com- 

kints   and*  assay-offices,  to  June  31,  1874,  municants  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  1,572 ;  of 

amounted  to  $86,640,618;  of  silver,  $304,361.  children,   5,031;    of  members  of  all  classes. 

There  are  do  railroads  in  Montana,  but  the  16,808;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  6,700;  of 

Northern  Pacific  is  to  cross  the  Territory  from  officers  and  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  886. 
east  to  weat.    The  principal  towns  have  tele-        The  annual  report  of  the  Unity  Elders'  Oon- 

graphic  communication  with  the  East  and  the  ference  for  1874  contained,  as  usual,  a  review 

Pacific  coast.    There  are  five  national  banks,  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Ghurch  during  the 

with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $850,000.     The  year.    Two  changes  in  the  membership  of  the 

value  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation,  in  Oonference  had  taken  place.  A  vacancy  caused 

1873,  was  $9,808,745 ;   and  the  taxation  for  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Clemens  had  been  filled 

Territorial  purposes,  $89,214.     The  receipts  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Beckler,  of 

into  the  Territorial  Treasury  for  the  year  end-  the  South- African  Mission ;  another  vacancy, 

log  December  1,  1873,  including  $648  on  hand  caused  by  the  retirement  of  E.  N.  Hahn,  was 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  $66,617;  filled  by  the  choice  of  Eugene  T.  Groche,  of 

disbursements,  $65,792:  balance,  $725.    The  Sarepta.    The  cougregations  constituting  the 

net  Territorial  debt)  January  1,  1874,  amount-  Bohemian  Mission  had  progressed  steadily  and 

ed  to  $138,762,  a  decrease  during  the  previous  quietly.    Their  legal  recognition  was  consid- 

year  of  $18,786 ;  $92,288  of  this  amount  was  ered  only  a  question  of  time.    The  chapel  of 

ia  bonds  bearing  twelve  per  cent,  interest.  the  rebuilt  orphan-house  at  Rothwasser  was 

The  seat  of  government  heretofore  has  been  dedicated  on  toe  6th  of  December.    The  new 

Virginia  Oity ;  but  in  1876  Helena,  with  a  pop-  congregations  in  Switzerland  had  given  evi- 

nl&tion  in  1870  of  8,106,  became  the  capital.  dence  of  their  satisfaction  with  their  present 

MONTEBELLO,  Napoleon  Laknbs,  Due  relation  to  the  Brethren's  Ghurch.  In  the 
de,  a  French  diplomatist,  senator,  peer,  and  at  British  Province  an  important  Provincial  Synod 
one  time  cabinet  minister,  born  in  Paris,  July  was  held  at  Fairfield  from  June  29th  to  July 
30, 1801 ;  died  in  that  city,  July  20,  1874.  He  8th.  The  mission  department  of  the  Unity 
was  a  son  of  Marshal  Lannes,  and  was  made  Elders'  Oonference  was  represented  by  two 
a  peer  of  France  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1815,  in  delegates.  Three  Home-Mission  congregations 
consideration  of  his  father's  services.  In  1838  had  been  received  into  full  connection  with  the 
he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Ghurch.  An  attempt  to  instruct,  in  the  prin- 
conrt  of  Oopenhagen,  and  three  years  after-  ciples  of  the  Moravian  Ghurch,  and  revive  an 
ward  was  made  embassador  to  Switzerland,  organized  congregation  of  Germans  in  the  city 
la  1838  he  represented  his  country  at  Naples ;  of  Manchester,  had  failed,  although  the  work 
a  year  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  was  undertaken  on  the  solicitation  of  the  pas- 
cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  soon  tor  of  the  congregation.  Four  new  congre- 
afterward  he  returned  to  his  former  post  in  gations  had  been  organized  in  the  Northern 
Italy.  He  became  Minister  of  Marine  in  1847,  District  of  the  American  Province,  at  Zoar 
and,  while  holdmg  that  position,  he  pronounced  and  Laketown  in  Minnesota,  Gerah  in  Wisoon- 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  in  the  sm,  and  TJrichsville  in  Ohio.  Bishop  Emil  A. 
colonies.  The  February  Revolution  caused  his  de  Schweinitz  had  been  consecrated  in  the 
fall  from  power.  Under  the  imperial  dynasty.  Southern  District.  The  educational  work  of 
in  1858,  he  went  as  embassador  to  St.  Peters-  the  Ghurch  had  been  carried  on  in  all  the  three 
bnrg,  and  in  1864  he  was  made  senator.  He  provinces  with  unabated  interest,  and  gener- 
had  been  Grand  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ally  with  success.  A  question  of  considerable 
since  1844,  and  had  received  orders  of  merit  importance  had  arisen  in  the  German  Province 
from  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  in  relation  to  the  practical  working  of  the  new 

MORAVIANS.   The  statistics  of  the  Ameri-  school-laws.     Two  conferences  on  this  and 

can  Province  of  the  Moravian  Ghurch,  Decem-  other  subjects  connected  with  educational  in- 

ber  31,  1874,  fomish  the  following  totals :  terests  had  been  held,  one  at  Nisky  and  the 

Northern   Dietricty   60  churches;  number  other  at  Montmirail.     A  normal  school  for 
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women  teachers  had  been  established  at  Gra-  revival  in  1878,  and  by  hia  personal  ooqnaint- 
dau.  The  Diaspora  work  of  the  German  Prov-  ance  with  Rev.  David  Tonng,  one  of  the  pio 
ince  had  been  prosecuted  withont  the  occur-  neer  Methodist  preachers  of  that  region,  and 
rence  of  any  events  to  call  for  especial  remark,  soon  after  presiding  elder  of  the  Mnskii^in 
The  mission-work  had  been  prosecuted  with  District,  which  included  North  weatem  Virginia 
encouragement  at  some  points,  in  the  face  of  He  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  Mr.  Younfr'e 
difficulties  at  others.  The  congregation  at  sermons,  and  in  August,  1818,  was  baptized  by 
Lichtenau,  in  Greenland,  celebrated  its  centen-  him,  and  received  as  a  probationer  in  the  Metb- 
nial  anniversary  in  July,  and  that  at  Fried-  odist  Ohurch.  He  was  soon  requested  to  lead 
richsthal  its  semi-centennial  in  the  same  month,  a  class,  to  hold  prayer-meetings,  and  on  tU 
Disturbances  had  interrupted  the  peace  of  the  2d  of  April,  1814,  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
congregation  at  Okak,  in  Labrador,  but  they  his  fHend  Young,  and  assigned  a  place  aa  junior 
had  been  quieted  after  much  difficulty.  A  new  preacher  in  a  circuit.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
church  of  the  Indian  congregation,  in  the  two  Mr.  Young's  junior  preacher  was  admitted 
Cherokee  Nation,  was  dedicated  on  the  14th  on  trial  by  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  hia  idn- 
of  June.  The  people  in  the  West  Indian  con-  erant  ministry  in  the  West,  which  was  very  ex- 
gregations  had  been  impoverished  by  drought,  tensive  and  successful,  lasted  until  18S4.  Dor- 
and  the  work  of  the  missions  had  suffered  in  ing  the  first  seven  years  of  his  regolar  mints- 
consequence.  A  new  ohurch  was  dedicated  try  he  suffered  greatly  from  iU-health,  bein^r 
at  Bethel,  St.  Kitts.  The  congregation  at  afflicted  with  a  complication  of  diseases,  and 
Gracehill,  Antigua,  celebrated  its  centennial  finally  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  left  hand, 
anniversary  on  the  2d  of  August.  The  mission  foot,  and  eye.  The  life  which  he  so  largely 
at  Surinam  had  substantially  passed  through  led  in  the  open  air,  and  the  constant  exercise 
the  difficulties  incident  upon  the  completion  on  horseback,  at  length  restored  his  health, 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  had  so  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  George, 
far  escaped  material  harm.  A  new  church  and  afterward  as  an  elder  by  Bishop  Roberta, 
was  dedicated  at  Maripastoon,  September  18th.  and  he  preached  with  power  and  effect  in  the 
Tlie  mission  of  the  Mosquito  coast  had  suf-  three  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
fered  by  the  destruction  of  two  mission-ships.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  the  first  editor  of 
The  congregation  of  Elim,  in  the  South- African  the  WesUm  Christian  Advocate  which  was 
Mission,  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  anniver-  started  at  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  May  in  that 
sary  in  August.  The  work  in  the  South-Afri-  year.  He  filled  the  position  with  credit  until 
can  field  had  been  increased  by  the  establish-  1886,  when  he  was  chosen  a  bishop  by  the  Gen- 
ment  of  an  additional  station,  and  one  out-  eral  Conference.  In  1841  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
station.  The  mission  in  Australia  had  been  was  conferred  upon  him  by  McKendree  CoDe^, 
blessed  with  spiritual  prosperity  and  progress  Illinois.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  bi^^- 
in  the  schools,  but  reported  no  great  increase  opric  with  laborious  fidelity,  with  singular  abil- 
in  numbers.  The  missionaries  in  the  Himalaya  ity,  and  marked  success.  In  the  antislaverr 
Mountdns  were  laboring  hopefnlly.  Two  of  controversy,  and  those  concerning  the  questions 
them  had  made  extensive  journeys  through  the  of  secession  and  the  War  for  the  Union,  he  did 
country,  distributing  the  Scriptures  and  con-  much  to  mould  opinion  in  the  Church.  His 
versing  with  the  natives  when  opportunity  rare  gifts  as  a  singer  helped  to  sustain  the  zeal 
offered.  It  was  observed  that  the  work  in  this  of  the  meetings  m  which  he  took  part.  In 
field  is  one  which  requires  time  and  great  pa-  person,  Bishop  Morris  was  short  and  rotund, 
tience.  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  lofty  and  in- 
MORRIS,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  A.,  D.  D.,  Sen-  tellectual  brow.  He  had  only  published  a 
lor  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  volume  of  essays,  biographical  and  historical 
bom  near  Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  West  sketches,  and  notes  of  travel,  abont  1861 ;  a 
Va.,  April  28,  1794 ;  died  at  his  residence,  volume  of  sermons  of  exceptional  popnlarity. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  September  2,  1874.  When  and  several  single  biographical  discoarses  and 
he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  family  removed  essays. 

to  Cabell  County,  West  Va.,  then  a  compara-  MUSIC  BY  TELEGRAPH.  Mr,  Elieha 
tively  wild  and  uninhabited  region,  where.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
however,  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  the  electric-telegraph  world  as  a  maker  and 
school  established  at  the  county-seat ;  and  when  inventor,  has  sncoeeded  in  perfecting  an  instni- 
he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  became  ment  which  will  convey  sound  by  electricity 
deputy-clerk  under  an  older  brother,  who  was  over  an  unbroken  current  of  extraordinarT 
the  clerk  of  the  county.  His  health  in  youth  length,  that  is,  without  the  aid  of  automatic 
was  very  delicate  and  precarious,  but  the  hard-  repeaters.  In  the  ordinary  trattsmission  of 
ships  of  a  pioneer  life,  and  of  agricultural  pur-  messages  over  the  telegraph-wires  to  points 
suits  in  a  new  country,  inured  him  to  toils  and  at  long  distances,  a  message  is  genertSly  re- 
perils,  and  gave  his  constitution  greater  vigor,  peated  by  automatic  working  instraments  about 
His  family  were  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  every  500  miles,  in  order  to  renew  the  current 
and  he  had  imbibed  some  prejudices  against  of  electricity.  Mr.  Gray  has  already  transmit- 
the  Methodists,  which,  however,  were  removed  ted  sounds  which  are  distinctly  audible  at  the 
by  attendance  at  their  meetings  during  a  great  receiving-point,  over  an  unbroken  circuit  of 
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3,400  milea  Thk  is,  more  properly  speaking, 
«  discoyery,  not  an  invention.  The  invention 
merely  oonsiata  in  adapting  certain  appliances 
to  the  discovery  for  the  purposes  of  its  prac- 
tical illustration.  Masic  played  on  a  small 
melodeon,  or  piano  key-board,  transmitted 
throogh  an  unbroken  oiroait  of  2,400  miles,  is 
reprodaoed  on  a  violin  attached  to  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  wire.  Mr.  Gray  played  ^^  Hail 
Colnmbia,''  ''The  Star-spangled  Banner,'' 
''Grod  save  the  Queen,"  ''Yuikee  Doodle," 
and  other  well-known  airs,  and  they  were  un- 
mistakably repeated,  note  for  note,  on  the  vio- 
lin which  lay  on  a  table  near  at  hand.  The 
apparatna  by  means  of  which  this  extraordi- 
oary  feat  in  tel^aphy  is  accomplished,  has 
been  named  by  Mr.  Gray  the  telephone,  or  an 
instsTiment  designed  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting sound  to  a  distance.  It  consists  of 
three  general  parts:  first,  the  transmitting  in- 
strument; second,  the  conducting  wire,  run- 
ning to  a  distant  point ;  and  third,  the  appara- 
tQs  for  receiving  the  sound  at  that  distant 
point.  The  transmitting  apparatus  consists  of 
a  key-board  having  a  number  of  electro-mag- 
nets corresponding  with  the  number  of  keys 
on  the  board,  to  which  are  attached  vibrating 
UMignes  or  reeds,  tuned  to  a  musical  scale. 
Any  one  of  these  tongues  can  be  separately  set 
in  motion  by  depressing  the  key  corresponding 
to  it.  Thus  a  tune  may  be  played  by  manipu- 
lating the  keys  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  an 
ordinary  piano  or  melodeon.  The  music,  pro- 
duced entirely  by  electricity,  of  these  notes  is 
8o  distinctly  audible  in  the  next  room  that,  in 
spite  of  mnch  talking,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
determining  what  tune  the  manipulator  is  play- 
ing. To  this  transmitting  instrument  the  con- 
ducting wire  is  attached,  the  other  end  being 
attached  to  the  receiving  apparatus,  which 


may  be  any  thing  that  is  sonorous  so  long  as  it 
is  in  some  degree  a  conductor  of  electricity.  A 
violin  with  a  thin  strip  of  metal  stretched  be- 
tween the  strings  at  a  point  where  the  bridge 
of  the  instrument  is  ordinarily  placed,  will,  ou 
receiving  the  sound  transmitted  through  the 
conducting  wire  from  the  piano,  give  out  a 
tone  very  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  a  violin. 
If^  then,  the  metallic  strip  is  electrically  con- 
nected with  a  wire  say  600  or  1,000  miles  long, 
which  has  its  distant  end  properly  connected 
with  the  transmitting  instrument,  any  one  at 
the  receiving  end  can  distinctly  hear,  without 
the  aid  of  electro-magnetism,  the  tune  or  air 
which  is  being  played  500  or  1,000  miles  away 
from  him,  if  he  properly  manipulate  the  re- 
ceiving apparatus.  The  length  of  the  wire 
connecting  the  transmitting  with  the  receiv- 
ing apparatus  may  be  one  mile  or  10,000  miles, 
provided  that  the  isolation  is  sufficiently  good 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electric  current 
before  it  reaches  its  destination.  In  fact,  there 
seems  no  limit  to  the  distance  to  which  sound, 
of  any  desired  pitch,  may  be  thus  conveyed  with 
from  two  to  five  cells  of  battery,  all  the  condi- 
tions being  proper.  The  quality  or  timbre  of  the 
tones  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  re- 
ceiving apparatus,  which  may  be  a  violin  pre- 
pared as  described  above,  a  tin  hoop,  with  foil- 
paper  heads  stretched  over  it,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  baby's  rattle,  a  nickel  five-cent  piece,  an 
old  oyster-can,  and  a  thousand  other  things. 
A  sound,  sufficiently  loud  to  read  Morse  tele- 
graphic characters,  made  by  interrapting,  with 
the  common  telegraphic  key,  one  sustained 
note,  has  been  obtained,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  receiving  end  of  the  wire 
without  any  more  scientific  sounding  appara- 
tus than  that  of  a  piece  of  common  tissue- 
paper. 


N 

NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    At  and  commenced  during  the  war,  have  never 

the  end  of  1874  the  Navy  consisted  of  168  been  launched,  and  consist,  in  fact,  only  of 

vessels,   with  1,254  guns.     Of  this  number  their  wooden  frames,  still  on  the  stocks,  and 

twenty-six  have  sail-power  only,  of  which  only  their  inconvplete  plating  and  machinery  stored 

five  can  be  put  to  practical  use  at  sea  as  store-  at  the  navy-yards,  though  iheir  names  and  de- 

shipe,  transports,  or  surveying- vessels.  signed  dimensions  appear  on  the  Navy  list; 

The  steam-navy  consists  of  187  vessels,  of  and  the  remaining  twelve,  of  the  class  known 
which  twenty-five  are  tugs,  used  with  one  or  as  light-draught  monitors,  not  able  to  carry 
two  exceptions  for  yard  purposes ;  thirty-seven  their  turrets,  guns,  and  munitions  of  war,  are 
are  armored  vessels,  and  two  are  torpedo-boats,  valuable  only  as  old  material.  Of  the  seventy- 
leaving  seventy-three  steam-vessels  ori^ally  three  steam  cruising-vessels,  five,  of  over  2,000 
of  a  class  adapted  for  cruising,  of  94,880  tons,  tons  each,  have  remained  on  the  stocks  since- 
and  carrying  902  guns,  including  howitzers.  the  war,  never  having  been  launched,  and  are 

Of  the  iron-clad  or  armored  vessels,  sixteen  not  estimated  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  comple- 
are  of  a  class  and  in  condition  for  actual  and  tion ;  seven  are  condemned  and  laid  up  in 
efficient  service ;  four  others,  of  the  class  of  ordinary  as  unfit  for  further  use ;  three  others 
powerful  double-turreted  monitors,  are  under-  with  condemned  machinery ;  and  forty-one  are 
going  repair,  and  the  fifth  is  well  worth  the  same  in  commission  for  various  duty.  Of  the  re- 
attention;  but  the  remainder  may  be  counted  as  maining  seventeen,  two  are  laid  up  ready  for 
really  useless  for  any  active  and  efficient  pur-  service,  seven  are  repairing  at  the  various 
pcee.    Four  of  the  largest  of  them,  designed  navy-yards,  and  eight  are  building  under  spe- 
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cial  appropriations  of  Oongress.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  one-half  of  the  steam-navj  adapted  to 
crnising  is  in  commission  and  in  actual  service. 

An  act,  passed  by  Congress  in  June,  1874,  to 
encoarage  the  establishment  of  pablio  marine- 
schools,  aathorized  and  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  famish  on  certain  conditions, 
on  the  application  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  a  suitable  vessel,  with  all  her  apparel, 
charts,  books,  and  instruments  of  ^avigation, 
provided  they  could  be  spared  without  detri- 
ment to  the  naval  service,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  any  nautical  school  or  college  having 
a  nautical  branch  established  at  any  of  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Norfolk,  and  San  Francisco.  The  act 
further  authorized  the  detail  of  proper  officers 
of  the  navy  as  superintendents  or  instructors 
of  such  scliools.  Pursuant  to  this  provision, 
training-ships  have  been  supplied  to  New  York 
and  Oalifornia. 

Secretary  Robeson  recommends  that  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office,  which  is  so  important  to  the 
maritime  interests  of  the  country,  should  re- 
ceive from  Congress  such  support  as  will  place 
it  on  a  footing  with  the  most  important  of  such 
institutions  abroad,  and  to  enable  it  to  furnish 
to  our  naval  and  commercial  marine  the  charts, 
books,  and  information  required  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  globe.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  in  1866,  the  navigators  of  this 
country  were  almost  entirely  supplied  from 
the  hydrographic  labors  of  England — their 
charts,  books,  and  nautical  information  were 
all  imported — the  United  States  being  thus  de- 
pendent on  a  foreign  country  for  the  means  of 
navigating  its  vessels  and  tracing  their  paths 
on  the  ocean.  Since  that  date  the  commerce 
of  this  country  has  been  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Office  with  hydrographic  information 
for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand. 

At  the  close  of  1878  two  vessels  of  the  Navy, 
the  Portsmouth  and  the  Narragansett,  were 
engaged  on  surveys  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
latter  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  coasts 
and  Gulf  of  Lower  California,  the  charts  of 
which  are  now  in  course  of  publication.  The 
Portsmouth  was  withdrawn  from  ^e  survey. 

In  the  surveys  of  the  great  channels  of  com* 
merce,  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  isolated  expeditions,  has  done  but  little, 
and  has  been  indebted  for  hydrographic  infor- 
mation almost  entirely  to  England  and  France. 
The  North-Pacific  Ocean  is  in  a  measure  con- 
sidered an  American  ocean,  and  the  accurate 
establishment  of  the  innumerable  and  com- 
paratively unknown  dangers  becomes  a  press- 
ing duty  of  the  nation  claiming  the  preponder- 
ance in  these  waters.  The  annual  list  of  ves- 
sels lost  (numbering  1,465  in  1872)  always  con- 
tains a  large  number  the  fate  of  which  is  un- 
known, and  there  is  great  probability  that 
many  have  been  wrecked  on  dangers  not  at  all 
shown  or  imperfectly  located  on  charts.  This 
•applies  especially  to  the  Pacific.    Serious  er- 


rors are  also  known  to  exist  in  all  charts  of  the 
coasts  of  the  republics  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

A  running  survey  of  the  gulf-coaat  of  Mex- 
ico has  been  made  by  the  United  States  steam- 
er Fortune,  Lieutenant-Commander  Green,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, which  has  very  materially  changed  the 
delineation  of  the  coast  as  heretofore  laid  down, 
and  has  disclosed  new  and  important  shoak. 
This  work  should  be  extended  at  least  to  the 
boundary  of  Brazil.  At  the  present  day  oar 
knowledge  of  the  hydrography  of  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  is  very  imperfeO, 
and  the  correct  positions  of  many  of  them  by 
no  means  established  with  aocBracy.  An  ex- 
pedition for  the  determination  of  longitudes  is 
the  West  Indies,  by  means  of  the  electric  ca- 
ble, was  organized  by  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Owing  to 
adverse  occurrences,  this  expedition  was  neces- 
sarily detained,  bnt  left  the  United  States  near 
the  close  of  the  year,  nnder  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  Green,  for  the  prosec^ 
tion  of  this  work. 

During  1874  the  United  States  steamer  Tus- 
carora,  Commander  George  £.  Belknap,  was 
employed  in  taking  deep-sea  soundings  in  the 
North-Pacific  Ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining a  practicable  route  for  a  submarine 
cable  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  northern  and  southern  routes  between 
these  countries  have  been  examined  bj  run- 
ning lines  of  soundings.  The  line  on  the  for- 
mer route  commenced  at  Cape  Flattery,  tou<^ed 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  skirted  the  coasts  of  the 
Kurile  Islands,  and  terminated  at  Yokohama^ 
Japan.  On  the  latter  route  the  line  commenced 
at  San  Diego,  California,  touched  the  Hawaiian 
and  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  terminated  also  at 
Yokohama.  Besides  these  lines  of  soundings, 
others  were  run  on  and  off  shore  between  Cape 
Flattery  and  San  Diego,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  continental  outline  or  tne  com- 
mencement of  the  ocean-bed  proper. 

The  reports  of  Commander  Belkniq)  have 
been  collated  at  the  Hydrographic  Office,  and 
are  in  course  of  publication. 

The  number  and  yearly  amount  of  pensions 
of  the  Navy  on  the  rolls  November  1,  1874, 
were  as  follows : 


CLASS. 


Navy  Invalids 

Navv  widowB  and 
otnen 


Total. 


OdUm  RoIU 

MoTtnbcr  1, 

1814. 


1,001 

13U 


8,415 


'of  PnftaB»aii 
IhcRoIUNe- 

Ttmber  1,  1874. 


1171,860 
290,568 


9401,908 


Aneaat 
ibr 


YMTOMfikr 


$174,186  00 
867,511  04 


•541,696  04 


The  appropriationa  applicable  to  the  £scal 
year  ending  June  80, 1874,  including  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  new  sloops,  and  the  special  appro- 
priations to  reimburse  the  bureaus  for  their 
extraordinary  expenditures  during  the  threat- 
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ened  oompKcations  with  Spain,  amounted  in  ofthe  forty-^iffhtwhichftppearon  the  Nayy  register. 

the  a«?r©gate  to  $27,147,857.68,  and  the  actual  ^^^''^^  ^®"  ^^^  "«®  condemned  as  unfit  for  aer- 

expenditnres  for  the  same  period,  to  wit,  from  ^'^^e  available  monitors  formed  part  of  our  West 

July  1,  1878,  to  June  80,  1874,  from  these  ap-  India  fleet,  which  lately  assembled :  but  they  would 

propriations,  amoanted  to  $26,254,155.82,  or  have  been  of  little  use  in  a  fleet  flgot  on  account  of 

sboat  $900,000  less  than  the  whole  amount,  their  want  of  speed.    Their  turrets  and  hulls  could 

The  appropriations  made  available  for  the  cnr-  S?*J^^^  ^}^  heavy  rifled  projectiles  now  in  use,  and 

.*^*^    *^                .       Ti    i-io>74 -*.:-.  they  cannot  raise  their  turrets  from  their  seats  ma 

rent  year,  commencmgJuly  1, 1874,  amount  m  .ea-way,  for  the  water  would  rush  m  and  deluge 

the  aggregate  to  $19,27^,781.27.    The  amount  their  holds. 

of  these  appropriations  for  the  current  jear.  These  mooitors  were  built  during  the  late  war  for 

(irtwn  for  the  five  months  since  July  1st,  and  •  »pcciflo  |)urpose,  which  they  amply  ftUflUed— viz.. 

op  to  the  1st  of  December,  1874,  is  $11,854,-  J^  T^'i^"'  1™^V^  'k  ^'  •*£' ""*  fortifications  and 

.;<.oi»       /.  1       -^wwwu^Mw*,  *"•-»»  —V     »2^  I  for  the  defense  of  harbors.    For  such  service  they 

446.87,   which,   reduced   by   the   amount  re-  proved  themselves  admirably  adapted,  and  their 

innded  during  the  period,  and  that  remaining  turrets  and  hulls,  well  marked  with  heavy  shot, 

in  the  hands  of  the  paymasters  and  agents  of  which  did  no  harm,  showed  that  thev  were  praoti- 

the  Government,  wiU  leave  a  little  less  than  ^7.  invulnerable  at  that  time.     Possessing  the 

*o  fiiiti  nfifk  ^.  *.i.^  <in»  o^noii*  ^-mr^^A^^  A.rvm  hcsviest  ordnauce  then  known,  they  were  a  match 

19,000,000  as  the  sum  actually  expended  from  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^-p  ^^^^ .  ^^^  ^jnce  they  were  built 

tie  current  appropriations  QurmgtnenveworK-  ten  and  eleven  inch  plates  have  been  easily  perfo- 

ing  summer  months.  rated  by  the  eleven 'inch  rifle. 

The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  aggre-  Eitiier  of  the  above-inentioned  guns  could  perfo- 

2rate  $19  096  567  ^^  ^^^  turrets  of  any  of  our  monitors,  while  the 

Tkl  al^^^^^^^^^^  ♦!»«  xr-,^  ♦^  v.*  (I  j«  .  vessels  from  which  they  were  fired  could  remain  at 

The  Secretary  reports  the  Navy  to  be  "  m  a  ,  distance  where  our  smooth-bore  guns  could  do 

better  condition  of  effective  and  permanent  them  no  harm. 

itreugth  than  it  has  been  for  years."    He  also  If  such  guns  could  so  easily  demolish  the  turrets 

reports  "  the  fighting  force  of  our  Navy  in  ^^  ^^  monitom,  what  chanoe  would  the  latter  have 

g^  «d  effective  condition."     Daring  the  ^a^''^L'MyS1^'SipS:.^JtW 

past  two  years  the  whole  fleet  of  smgle-tur-  indicttted  horse-power,  is  to  be  drivSn  at  a  speed  of 

rated  monitors  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  fourteen  knots  bv  twin-screws,  and  it  is  understood 

and  repaired,  their  sides  raised  up,  their  rotten  she  is  to  mount  four  8-ton  guns,  throwing  shot  of 

wooden  beams  and  decks  replaced  by  iron,  and  *^<>?*  ^»«J9  pounds  weight.    It  is  very  evident  that 

♦ii^;..  4-.,.»^«.o  ^w*A  «v.<k^K;«iA..\r  ,v.i4.  ;«  ^^TJ^^^4■^  *ioh  a  ship,  with  her  84>mch  uon  plates,  woald 

their  turrets  and  machmery  put  m  complete  ^^^^^^  ^^  j*;         ^^^^  ^„^  ^^  ^^^  monitors  except 

order,  so  that  they  are  now  efficient  to  their  at  very  dose  quM^rs. 

Dtmoft  capacity,  and  ready  to  go  to  sea  at  any  Thus  you  will  see  that  these  monitors,  with  their 

time  as  soon  as  crews  can  be  put  on  board  and  present  batteries,  speed,  and  armor,  are  in  no  re- 

orsranized.      These,   with    the   Dictator  and  Jf ^^^ 'owSJ^l  1Sl!!d*  ""  m  "^^d  ?t^^^^^ 

Roanoke,   also  in  good  order,   make  a  fleet  myicSTndto  every  ^SJr' ^  the  wf8t*fnSr°fleet 

of  sixteen  iron-clads,  powerful  for  any  naval  who  had  studied  the  subject,  that  the  monitors 

purpose  which  does  not  require  long  voyages,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  if  brought  in  contact 

or  great  speed.     Two  powerfrd  iron  torpedo-  with  the  foreign  vessels  in  Cuban  waters, 

vessels  have  also  been  completed,  and  are  In  showing  that  in  respect  to  its  Navy  the 

ready  for  service,  fully  equipped  with  this  most  United  States  is  unprepared  for  war.  Admiral 

[powerful  weapon  of  modem  warfare.     Four  Porter  says : 

of  the  powerful  double-turreted  monitors,  viz.,  We  have  never  had  a  settled  policy  with  regard 

the  Terror,  the  Miantonomah,  the  Monadnock,  to  the  daas  of  vessels  we  should  build,  and  I  beg 

and  the  Amphitrite  (by  far  the  most  formida-  1<»^«  *P  »««rgo«t  a  system,  which-  if  adhered  to,  will 

blft  vaooaU  «vAr  in  onr  Kiivv^   ArA  aIoa  nndAr.  ^^^  P^*^  ^*  m  a  very  respectable  condition,  enable 

Die  vessels  ever  in  our  wavy;,  are  also  unner-  ^  to  defend  our  coasts,  and  do  great  damage  to  our 

eoing  repairs.    The  eight  new  sloons  specially  enemies. 

authorized,  and  built  entirely  of  live-oak  or  Mines  planted  in  channels  will  not  prevent  an 

iron,  are  about  ready  to  be  added  to  the  oruis-  enemy  ftx)m  shutting  up  New  York  at  both  ends,  if 

ing  navy,  and  seven  other  vessels  have  been  ?« **  Bupcnor  to  us  in  ijon-clads.    It  is,  therefore, 

thorougWrepaired  with  like  durable  material,  XK^dLT-^S  -  m^^^^ 

and  supplied  with  new  and  improved  machme-  —say  6,000  tons  for  the  present— until  we  have  thirty 

rv,  80  as  to  be  in  all  respects  equal  to  new  first-class  monster  rams  of  great  speed,  aimed  with 

ships  of  their  class.     Thus  have  been  added  monster  guns,  Ui  addition  to  our  present  force,  and 

fifteen  new  imd  Active  Hhina  to  the   cmiflinir  at  least  fifty  iron  torpedo-boats  of  not  less  than  100 

3rieen  new  ana  active  snips  lo  ine  cruwing  tons,  of  good  speed.    The  latter  should  be  hauled 

navy,  to  take  the  places  of  those  vessels  which  ^p  under  cover,  fitted  with  aU  the  modem  improve- 

are  worn  out  and  must  be  relieved.    Most  of  ments,  and  kept  for  an  occasion,  while  hundreds  of 

the  powerful  wooden  ships  of  the  first  class  others  could  be  improvised  in  a  short  time  after  the 

were  also  put  in  condition  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  a  war.                ^  ^    r.     .  -n  -. 

threatened  difficulties  with  Spain.  .  ^^^i*  P^-V/  *Sn  JK?^""  PU"ued  by  Great  Bnt- 

voi^uf^u  uiAuvuiw&vo  nAvu  •u'yfuu.^  ^^^^    She  builds  20,000  tons  of  naval  vessels  annu- 

Admiral  Porter,  however,  m  his  annual  re-  aHy^  and  finds  It  the  cheapest  way  of  averting  war 

port  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  No-  and  protecting  and  increasing  her  commerce,  which 

member  6, 1874,  argues  that  the  Navy  is  in  has  doubled  since  1866,  while  ours  has  dwindled 

poor  condition  for  war,  being  greatly  inferior  »^»y  exactly  one-half, 

to  the  navies  of  other  countries.    He  says:  On  the  20th  of  January,   18T5,  President 

'We  hare  now  but  six  monitors  fit  for  service  out  Grant  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message,  call- 
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ing  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  armament  Whtnoi,  The  B^pnhUoui  pMty  haa  allied  itaelf 

of  our  fortifications  and  the  ahaolnte  necessity  ^  the  Ubert^-loving  mm^pt  the  world  and  mtd« 

y     '         A'  *-.  ™^-«;^«  v«  n^«««««o  4!A.  4^kl  a  record  which  mvitoa  acrutmy  and  ohalleugta  hi»- 

for  immediate  provision  by  Congress  tor  the  toir  for  a  parallel: 

procurement  of  heavy  cannon.     The  large  ex-  Enatved^i,  That  honeat  practical  labor  should  U 

penditures  required  to  supply  the  number  of  protected  and  receive  ita  juat  reward, 

ffunsforour  forts  is  the  strongest  argument  *•  We  earnestly  deaure  that   the  credit  of  the 

that  can  be  adduced  for  a  liberal  annual  ap-  JP^^'y  should  be  Armly  maintained  m  order  that 

^         .  "         "  ~^r  .     *^*  »  •  ^'^  «      w.         f  the  commercial  and  induatrial  mtereats  of  the  ooan- 

propnation  for  their  gradual  accumulation.  In  t^  niay  not  auffer  injury  or  a  fluctuation  of  Tslnes, 

time   of   war    such    preparations    cannot  be  by  impairing  in  any  degree  the  confidence  wkicii 

made ;  cannon  cannot  be  purchased  in  open  now  prevaila  in  regard  to  the  circulating  medium, 

market,   nor  manufactured  at  short  notice;  which  we  hope  soon  will  be  baaed  on  a  metalUc  cur- 

they  must  be  the  product  of  years  of  expert-  "J^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .hould  be  free  under 

encea  labor.  a  well-guarded  national  ayatem,  and  oomisel  econ- 

The  President  recommends  an  appropriation  omy  and  reform  in  all  departmenta  of  the  public 

of  $250,000  for  utilizing  the  1,2  W  ten-inch  service,  and  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  aer^idlj 

Rodman  smooth-bore  guns  by  converting  them  "  "^l  ^  without  imposing  burdena  on  the  indu*- 

..rk*i.*/i               1.1       i>*      •  tnea  ox  tne  country. 

into  8-inch  nfles  capable  of  piercing  seven  ^  ^^  demand  a  rigid  accountability  in  the  do- 
inches  of  iron.    He  adds :  chwge  of  the  duty  of  all  offioe-holdera,  8tau  or 

While  convinced  of  the  economy  and  necesaity  *^*i<>Si?}*..             .    .       ,      ,                ,    .     ,  * 

of  these  converaiona,  the  determination  of  the  beat  ,  ^'  While  appreciating  the  advantagea  deriTed  from 

and  moat  economical  method  of  providing  gone  of  them,  we  demand  that  the  railroada  be  sabsement 

still  larger  calibre  ahould  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  to  public  good,  and  proclaim  our  determination  to  rt- 

ex^erieuce  of  other  nationa,  baaed  on  the  new  con-  "^st  by  lawful  meana  the  efiorta  to  extort  exorbitant 

ditions  of  defense  broufrht  prominently  forward  by  tolls. 

the  introduction  of  iron-cUds  into  every  navy  afloat,  ^  «•  We  favor  equ^v-impoaed  taxation,  and  demand 
demands  heavier  metal,  and  rifle-guns  of  not  leaa  State  and  national  legislation  to  compel  the  taii- 
than  18  inches  in  calibre.  These  enormous  maaaea,  roada  U)  pay  the  same  proportion  aa  indmdnaU. 
hurling  a  shot  of  700  pounds,  ean  alone  meet  many  *?•  We  reooffDise  the  power  of  the  General  Govera- 
of  the  requiremente  of  the  national  defenaea.  They  ment  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  SUtea,  and 
muat  be  provided,  and  experimente  on  a  large  aciOe  recommend  that  the  Oovernment  establiah  and  op- 
can  alone  give  the  data  necesaary  for  the  determina-  erate  a  double-track  railroad  from  the  Miaaoun  Siva 
tion  of  the  question.  A  auitable  proving-ground,  to  thcAtlantio.  ..,,,, 
with  all  the  faoilitiea  and  convenienoea  referred  to  by  8.  We  favor  tiie  paaaage  of  Crounstfa  raJroad  land- 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  with  a  liberal  annual  ap-  tax  bill.  ^  ^  .  .  , 
propriation,  is  an  undoubted  neceasity.  The  guna  ^  »•  W«  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Conatilution  of 
now  ready  for  trial  cannot  be  experimented  without  the  United  States,  providing  tor  the  election  of  tU 
funds,  and  the  estimate  of  1260,000  for  the  purpose  Prealdent,  Vice-Preaident,  and  all  other  Federal  offi- 
is  deemed  reasonable,  and  la  strongly  recommended,  cials,  by  a  direct  vote. 

The  constant  appeala  for  legialation  on  the  arms-  ^^\j^^  decidedly  oppose  a  third  term  for  the 

ment  of  fortifications  ought  no  longer  to  be  disre-  Prealdent.             ,     ^    .      ,    ,.          ,.        . « 

garded,  if  Conffress  desires  in  peace  to  prepare  the  11«  We  declare  the  Quaker  Indian  policy  a  fcaurt, 

important  material  without  which  the  ftiture  must  and  recommend  the  tranafer  of  the  management  ol 

inevitably  lead  to  disaster.    This  subject  ia  sub-  the  Indiana  to  the  War  Department, 

mitted  with  the  hope  that  the  conaideration  it  dc-  12.  We  favor  a  reapportionment  of  the  State  rt^ 

serves  may  be  given  It  at  the  present  aesaion.  reaentation  through  Uie  enactment  of  a  new  consti- 

tution,  and  favor  the  aubmiaaion  to  a  direct  vote 

NEBRASKA.    The  increase  in  population  of  the  people  of  the  questions  of  prohibition,  local 

during  the  past  two  years  has  been  unparal-  option,  ana  license.                                     ^ 

leled  in  this  State :  the  number  of  inhabitants,  l»-  we  approve  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  the 

now  at  least  800  000,  has  doubled  withhi  thTs  ^^^^^^lity^T^^^^^^^ 

time.    Piew  settlers  nave  been  drawn  tor  the  unconstitutional  legialation  fbr  the  cure  of  didordcR 

most  part  toward  western  portions    of  the  of  aociety  or  evils  nrevailinji  in  our  land. 

State,  attracted  by  the  cheapness  and  fertility  The  14th  and  ISth  invite  immigration,  and  expres* 

of  the  lands.     The  educational  and  commer-  on  unwavering  determination  to  stand  by  the  great 

cial  status  has  improved  commensurately  with  P"°^»P*^"  ^^  '^^  Bepublican  party, 

the  growth  of  the  population.    The  agricult-  The  Independents  held  their  oonvention  at 

ural  welfare  which  this  richly-ifavored  country  Lincoln,  on  the  9th  of  September,  nominating 

has  hitherto  experienced  has  been  grievously  J-  F*  Gardner  for  Governor,  M^or  James  W. 

disturbed  in  the  past  year  by  the  drought  and  Davie  for  Congress,  and  M.  Gnnunings  for 

the  grasshopper  devastation ;   but  the  ready  State  Treasurer.    Their  platform  was  as  fol* 

aid,  which  tne  older  and  more  prospered  com-  lows .                                                               | 

munities  have  extended  to  the  ravaged  dis-  l.  That  we,  delegated  repreaentativea  of  the  people 

tricts,  has  averted  suflTering,  and  prevented  the  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  favorable  to  the  organia- 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  i  common  purpoae  tbaecure  needed  irformsintie  | 

Omaha,  September  2d,  and  nominated  Silas  Gar-  administration  of  public  aifaira.  cordiaUy  unite  in  tob- 

ber  for  Governor,  Lorenzo  Crounse  for  Con-  roittlng  theee  declarations :  Toat  all  political  power 


gressman,   Bnmo   Tysohuk  for  Secretary  of  i»  inherent  in  the  people ;  that  no  go^foy^^J  » 

StaU  J.  0.  McBride  for  Trea-urer.  .nd  Gen-  J^^l^f^^';^::^^^^^^:'^,^^'^^'^. 

eral  George  H.  Roberts  for  Attorney-General,  emed  by  equaland  juat  lawa;  that  the  inertim.- 

The  followuoig  platform  was  adopted :  ble  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  purniit  of  bsi  pi- 
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nets,  should  be  secured  to  all  men  without  diatino-  relief  of  the  homeeteaden  realdent  in  the  district 

Uon  of  noe,  coloff  or  nationality ;  that  maintenance  visited  by  graashoppen,  similar  in  its  provisions  to 

of  principles  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  repub>  the  Minnesota  bill. 

Uosa  institutions,  and  that  to  tnis  end  tne  Federal        16.  That  inter-State  commerce  should  be  regulated 

Constitution,  witn  all  amendments,  and  the  rights  by  Oon^ss,  and  that  railroad-pools — such  as  are 

o(  States  and  the  union  of  States,  must  and  shall  entered  mto  by  the  Burlington  «fe  Missouri  Biver, 

be  preserved.  of  Iowa;  Chicago  &  Northwestern;  Chicago,  BocJc 

2.  That  we  fkvor  the  restoration  of  gold  and  silver  Island  &  Pacific ;  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  <&  Coim- 

u  the  basis  of  currency,  and  a  resumption  of  specie  oil  Bluffs  Bidlroads — should  be  prohibited,  so  that 

payment  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  without  in-  competition  may  be  encouraged  in  the  interest  of 

jury  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  cheap  transportation. 

strenuously  demand  that  the  fkith  and  credit  of  the        17.  That  we  hold  in  gntefhl  remembrance  the  ser- 

tution  be  maintained  inviolate,  and  that  all  existing  vicea  of  the  Union  aolaiers,  and  ask  for  the  passage 

public  debts  shall  be  liquidated  under  and  in  pur-  of  an  equalization  bill  of  bounties,  and  most  favor- 

saanca  of  the  laws  by  which  said  debts  originally  able  legislation  for  their  interests  in  the  homestead 

were  created ;  that^  until  such  time  as  the  Qovemment  laws. 

Bhall  find  it  practicable  to  resume  specie  payment,         rpi     ri  j.*  •     i*  r^  ^       ^ 

we  fsTor  a  system  of  currency  based  upon  the  credit  ,  i?® -^®°^^/**J?  noininationiB  were :  Colonel 

of  the  nation  issued  by  the  Government  directly  to  J.  w .  Savage  for  Congress ;  A.  Tuxbnry  for  Gov- 

the  people.  ernor ;  John  A.  Sberty  for  Secretary  of  State ; 

«.  We  oppose  aU  combinations  and  devices  of  Robert  Jordon  for  State  Treasurer;  and  Mont- 

rrTp^^rLfeTou^f^St^^^  gomery  I^caster  for  Attorney.^^^^^ 
riers,  and  wo  demand  the  exerviee  of  all  constitu-        The  platform  declared  for  the  resumption 

tional  rights  to  remedy  the  eiisting  evils,  and  to  of  specie  valne  as  a  basis  of  currency ;  for  in- 

preveut  their  occurrence  in  future.  dividaal  liberty,  and  opposition  to  sumptuary 

4,  That  we  are  opposed  to  further  land-grants,  sub-  i^ws;  for  free  commerce;  for  the  duty  of  the 
sidles  to  steamships,  or  any  or  all  donations  of  bonds,  a*«*  J  *^  ^»^4.^^«.  ^«4.:.^««  a.^..*.  ^«4.^.»:^^  ««^ 
either  State,  municipal,  or  national,  to  aid  public  en^  State  to  protect  citizens  from  extortion  and 
terprises.    '           "   '                 '          '^  uiyust  discnmination  by  chartered  monopo- 

5.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  tariir  for  revenue  only,  lists;  and  the  compulsion  of  railroads  to  pay 
«.  That  we  fiivor  a  constitutional  amendment  by  the  like  taxes  with  individual  citizens. 

r'lSu^^'luSfiho'Sd^aVth^dS^  ,  The  Republicans  earned  the  state  elections, 

▼ote  of  the  people.  "^  accordance  with  whose  platform  the  consti- 

7.  That  we  favor  the  strictest  and  most  rigid  tution  of  the  State  is  to  be  reconstructed ;  also 
eeooomy  in  all  public  affairs  involvinff  the  expendl-  their  candidate,  Orounse,  was  elected  to  Con- 
tore  of  the  people's  money,  and  hold  that  salaries  gress 

of  public  oflfoers  should  be  In  proportion  to  the  in-  ^  j^'     ^^        ^  ^^j^  g^^  Treasurer,  on  the 

come  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  o/v*i:    r^ xt  %:      \o^a   ^    ^ •^wj«» «. ,  vu  «uv 

8.  That  taxes  in  this  State  in  many  looalUies  are  80th  of  November,  1874,  the  total  receipts  for 
beyond  endarmnce.  Their  magnitude  is  a  bli|[ht  on  the  preceding  two  years  were  $1,567,691.^9  : 
prosperity,  by  impoverishing  the  peoole  and  m  re-  $198,287.65,  balance  in  the  treasury,  December 
tsidmg  aeitlement :  and  in  view  of  these  facte  our  i  1372  and  $1,469,404.04,  later  receipts,  up  to 
Ttnous  candidates  for  omoe  are  hereby  instructed  to  j' ^.^  ^/,^^/^  ti,«  ♦^*«i  Ai^v.^^,.^..^^^4u»  »1«a 
Q«  aU  the  power  within  the  scope  oY  their  official  2?*?JJ^/?P?^\  ^^®  *^^^  ^^"'J^^  J^oIT^^ 
djties  to  prevent  any  increase  in  such  burdens,  and  $1,483,152.28,  leaving  a  balance  of  $184,539.41. 
are  also  pledged  to  reduce  the  taxes  as  far  as  possible  After  the  date  of  the  report,  an  appropriation 
by  catting  off  extravagant  and  useless  expenditures,  of  $184,000  was  made  for  the  temporary  school 

9.  That  our  candidate  for  Governor  is  hereby  fiiQ^  • 
pledged  to  the  people  to  veto  in  all  cases  those  jobs         m!   4,  t,  t              a.  t        jf      iia«.i. 
ihstTunder  the  pretense  of  subserving  the  public  in-  ^  The  total  per  cent  levy  for  all  State  purooses, 
terests,  are  mean  schemes  of  individual  gain.  for  the  year  1874,  was  6}  mills  on  the  dollar, 

10.  That  we  oppose  such  legislation  as  grants  roval  and  should  realize  the  following  revenue : 
privileges  to  capital,  by  the  exercise  of  which  labor  _         ,,.__^  •..    .„  .»<»».«»•  — 

u  crushed  and  illegally  defhiuded  of  its  legitimate  S?!KlS  tSSS*  ?^S ff^ •^'25  5 

profits.    We  hold  It  to  be  grossljr  uiyust  that  boun-  SchoofioSf'i    Sllli*. '.'.'    IM  MT  S 

tie*  should  be  paid  to  wealQi,  while  the  labor  which  P^nltentlarT-ftittd,  )4  miil .*..." '! .'.'.'. '. *.     AolvtS  99 

produces  it  is  manacled  by  legislative  enactments,  UDiverslty-mod,     ii  mill 20,188  41 

the  result  of  political  intrigue  and  corruption.  

11.  That  we  ask  such  legislation.  State  and  nation-  Total  $501,088  88 

all  sa  shall  effectually  secure  the  industrial  and  agri- 

caltural  interests  from  the  odious  exactions  and       The  total  delinquent  taxes  due  in  the  State,  as 

vroQgful  discrimination  of  corrupt  power.  shown  by  the  Auditor^s  books,  are  $599,460.47. 

12.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  an  equitable  uniform        The  total  property  valuation  in  the  State,  as 

Ta^TlSVe  herebv  pledge  ourselves  to  abide  bv  ^^"j^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^Lj®^>7S!f  i'«i^i^ 

and  carry  out,  in  the&  spirit  and  essence,  the  prinoi-  818.43,  from  which  IS  deducted  $464,769.25 

pies  herein  set  fbrth  to  the  end  that  offloialoorruntion  valuation,  exempt  from  taxation  bv  reason  of 

may  be  checked,  and  that  the  State  and  National  tree-planting,  as  provided  by  law,  leaving  the 

ffovemmenu  may  ultimately  be  emitted  to  the  keep-  ^et  total  valuation,  for  taxable  purposes,  $80,- 

ing  of  those  who  regsird  their  public  duties  as  saored  ^ka  tuA  1  t       tk^^*^*-*!  ^^^^^^  ^F  ^JlJImUi^ 

trSsU  to  administerhi the hiterest of  the  whole peo-  754,044.17.     The  total  amount  of  assessable 

pie.  property,  however,  is  estimated  at  as  much  as 

14.  That  we  fevor  revision  of  the  homestead  Uiwh,  $800,000,000. 

so  that  the  present  unlawful  charges  by  United  States        There  are  now  outstending  evidences  of  State 

^1^?)^a^ided!*^  *"^  inconvenience  indebtedness  the  permanent  investment  of  the 

15.  "KSIre^fivor  a  memorial,  by  the  proper  au-  common-school  fund,  general  ftmd  warranta, 
thority,  to  Oongress  fbr  the  passage  of  an  act  fbr  the  $184,1 19.67,  and  certificate  of  State  mdebted- 
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ness  for  a  former  investment  under  anthotity 
of  l^w,  $158,887.67;  total  State  investment  in 
scliool-fond,  $842,957.34,  drawing  ten  per  cent, 
interest. 

Besides  this  permanent  fund,  certificates  of 
indebtedness  for  some  $85,000  have  been  issued 
for  the  building  of  the  State  penitentiary,  which, 
owing  to  arrearage  in  tax  payments,  have  not 
been  drawn  in  again.  The  State  warrants  are 
taken  at  par.  The  State  has  had,  np  to  the 
present  year,  no  bonded  debt.  The  entire  local 
indebtedness  is  nearly  $4,600,000. 

The  State  University  contains,  in  its  literary 
and  agricultural  departments,  above  one  hun- 
dred students.  The  yearly  expenses  are  about 
$20,000.  The  Agricultural  College,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university,  has  been  started  with- 
in the  year,  with  820  acres  of  land,  purchased 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  saline  lands 
vested  by  the  ^t  of  the  Government  in  the 
xmiversity.  A  number  of  students  have  en- 
tered upon  the  course  of  instruction  in  agricult- 
ural economy. 

The  educational  interests  of  Nebraska  have 
been  furthered  with  intelligent  zeal.  Deliber- 
ative meetings  of  teachers  have,  at  various 
times,  taken  place,  and  improvements  in  in- 
struction have  been  favored  by  the  public,  and 
advanced  by  the  government  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872  was 
51,128;  at  the  close  of  1874,  72,991,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  two  years  of  21,868.  The 
total  amount  of  school-money  apportioned  by 
the  Superintendent  for  the  years  1871  and  1872 
was  somewhat  over  $870,000.  The  past  two 
years  the  total  amount  apportioned  was  nearly 
$100,000  of  an  increase.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1872  there  were  1,512  qualified  teachers 
in  the  State.  The  reports  for  1878  and  1874 
show  2,200.  In  the  same  time  the  number  of 
school-houses  has  increased  from  688,  valued 
at  about  $700,000,  to  1,846,  of  $1,800,000  esti- 
mated value.  The  normal  school,  for  which 
$49,500  has  been  expended  in  improvements, 
has  a  faculty  of  nine  professors  and  an  attend- 
ance of  210  students.  The  expenses  of  its  man- 
agement are  about  $10,000  annually. 

In  October  a  State  Fair  was  held  in  Omaha, 
which  evinced  decided  attention  among  stock- 
raisers  to  the  introduction  of  improv^  races 
of  cattle,  and  made  ^ood  the  great  reputation 
of  the  State  for  horticultural  products. 

The  mercantile  activity  of  Omaha  has  exceed- 
ed that  of  all  past  years.  The  smelting- works  in 
the  city  have  reduced  7,000  tons  of  bullion,  and 
separated  2,000  tons  of  ore,  producing  $1,850,- 
000  worth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  lead  to  the 
value  of  $800,000.  The  manufacture  of  linseed- 
oil,  of  beer  and  spirits,  etc.,  has  considerably 
increased.  Many  new  buildings  have  been 
built  within  the  twelvemonth. 

Suits  have  been  instituted,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  against  the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific 
and  Omaha  &  Northwestern  Railroads,  for  the 
recovery  of  44,943  acres  from  the  first,  and 
86,017  acres  from  the  second,  of  internal-im- 


provement lands  alleged  to  have  been  illegally 
conveyed  to  these  corporations. 

The  distressful  famine  brought  on  by  droiight 
and  the  ravages  of  locusts  affected  chiefly  the 
new  counties  and  the  frontier  lands.  The  in- 
habitants of  Howard,  Valley,  Greeley,  Taylor. 
and  Sherman  Counties,  were  stripped  of  their 
corn-crop,  their  principal  support,  and  in  a 
great  measure  of  their  wheat-crop  also.  Abont 
half  the  farmers  of  this  region,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,500,  were  left  in  destitution. 
A  number  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  State 
met  together  on  the  18th  of  September,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor,  and  orj^anized  a  so- 
ciety for  relief,  whic^h  took  the  name  '*  Ne- 
braska Relief  and  Aid  Society,^'  under  tbe 
chairmanship  of  General  £.  0.  C.  Ord.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  of  the  dona- 
tions received  was  $68,080,  of  which  the  sum 
of  $87,280  was  in  cash,  and  $80,800  in  goods. 
The  railroads  granted  free  transportatioQ  for 
all  commodities  sent  for  the  succor  of  the  im- 
poverished communities.  The  people  of  Ne- 
braska, and  of  many  portions  or  the  country, 
extended  prompt  assistance.  The  War  De- 
partment aided  them  with  clothing.  Tbe  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandly  of  Nebraska  formed  a  relief 
society,  and  other  branches  of  that  organiza- 
tion have  likewise  lent  their  aid.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  extension  of  time  has  betn 
given  homesteaders,  and  a  cash  appropriatioa 
of  $30,000  has  been  made,  with  which  to  pur- 
chase seeds  the  coming  spring.  The  corn-crop 
has  been,  in  the  least  iigured  districts,  not  more 
than  half  as  great  as  in  ordinary  years.  Boot- 
crops  have  also  been  much  shorter  than  com- 
mon. The  fruit-yield,  tJhough  inferior  in  qual- 
ity, has  been  greater  than  ever  before. 

NETHERLANDS,  The,  a  country  in  En- 
rope.  King,  William  III.,  bom  February  19, 
1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  1849; 
heirs-apparent  to  the  throne :  sons — 1.  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  bom  September  4,  1840, 
admiral-lieutenant  in  the  navy ;  2.  Alexander, 
born  May  25,  1851,  lieutenant  in  the  nsTr; 
brother  of  the  King,  Henry,  bom  June  18, 
1820.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  12,679 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  several 
provinces  was,  according  to  an  official  state- 
ment of  December,  1878,  as  follows : 


PROVINCES. 


Drenthe 

FriMland 

Oelderland 

Groningen 

Limbarg 

Brabant. 

North  Holland.. 
Soatb  Holland.. 

OretjmtH 

Zealand 

Utrecht. 


Total. 


Popalatkn,  18T1. 


106,718 
800.9CT 
486.(n9 
89&,88a 
2S6.863 
48S,141 
661,888 
'700,818 
856,681 
181.581 
176,087 


P«pdatlaB|Un 


100,464 
807,990 
441.088 

297,469 

44S.0i5 
6ia9» 
Wl,464 
86O.S0 
188.*  5 
179,465 


8,687,279 


a,716.0ffl 


With  regard  to  religion,  the  population  was, 
on  the  Ist  of  December,  1869,  composed  as  fol- 
lows: 
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PROnXCES. 


Drenthe 

Fneiland 

litMerUDd 

GroDiogen 

Llmbar; 

Bnbtnt 

Nofth  Holland. 
*^tb  Bolbnd. 
Over]ri»«l 

Z^iAQd 

I.'recht 


CATHOLICS. 

XaRABUTlS. 

OTHEB 

BBOTS. 

ToteL 

PwC«Dt. 

ToteL 

PwOml. 

97,088 

99.8 

5,578* 

5.3 

3,880 

187 

K5,4G6 

90.8 

94,045 

8.3 

3,178 

tf:o 

288,464 

63.0 

169,374 

86.8 

4,746 

910 

904,715 

90.8 

15,798 

7.0 

4,636 

803 

8,784 

1.7 

918.703 

97.7 

1,870 

15 

49,711 

11.6 

817,188 

67.9 

1.961 

frJ 

888,607 

66.8 

160,609 

97.8 

83,958 

1,177 

606,oes 

78.8 

166,343 

34.6 

13,169 

1.728 

174,656 

68.7 

76,433 

39.7 

8,768 

905 

180.657 

73.6 

45,048 

36.9 

504 

460 

107,766 

63.1 

64,148 

87.0 

1,618 

146 

S,l«8,281 

61.8 

1,818,064 

86.7 

68,008 

5,161 

The  following  towns  had,  on  December  1, 
lS7d,  more  than  20,000  inhabitants : 


€',■•%.  FopaUtloa. 

Am^terdflin 381,944 

Kotteidam 185.898 

H^ne 94,896 

I'tRCht. 63,140 

Lerdea 89,860 

Groologen 89,3S4 

Aroheim 85,193 

Hurlem 83,756 

Midstiicht 88,488 


CttlM.  PopalalloB. 

Leeawarden 86,606 

Dortrecht 35,577 

TUXmrg 34,846 

Henogenbntch 34,163 

DeUt 38.000 

Nimeznon 33,73t 

Zwolfe 21,310 

Holder. 20,778 

Schiedam 30,104 


The  area  of  the  Datch  colonies  in  the  East 
Indies  is  estimated  at  615,000  sqnare  miles. 
The  population  was,  in  1872,  as  follows : 

CoUiiM.  PopaUUoo.        ColoalM.  Pl»alatl«o. 

Jiu and  Madam.  17,296,900  Western  Borneo..     866,881 


WetemSomatra.  1,630,979 

B-'WooIca 140,136 

Ucipoojf 113,971 

Nembaxm 1^8,607 

Riottw 76,869 

BiDca 63,316 

BilHlon 96,160 

NwUi  and  Eaatem 

B-irneo 869,763 


Celebee. 849,756 

Meiiado 514,488 

Moi-ocjTernate..  97,4W 

,,,   <  Ainboyna.  388,608 

'■^"^  (Banda....  900,000 

Timor,  1868. 860,000 

Ball  and  Lombok.  300,000 


Total 34,801,411 

Tbe  foreiorn  population  ot  these  colonies  in- 
cloded  12,9U2  Europeans  in  the  army ;  86,494 
other  Europeans  (28,003  in  Java  and  Madura) ; 
m324  descendants  of  Europeans ;  291,224  Chi- 
nese; 13,903  Arabs;  and  25,912  Hindoos. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1874  estimates  the 
cipenditares  at  100,244,000  florins;  the  rev- 
enoe  at  93,742,000  florins ;  the  deflcit  at  6,- 
5«>2,00O,  which  was  to  be  provisionally  covered 
bj  the  issue  of  bank-notes.  At  the  conunence- 
ment  of  1874  the  national  debt  was  repre- 
sented by  a  capit4d  of  987,020,000  florins,  di- 
nded  as  follows : 


In  the  session  of  1878,  the  States-General 
passed  an  act  to  increase  the  annual  sum  set 
aside  as  a  sinking-fnnd  for  the  redemption  of 
the  national  debt,  namely,  1,900,000  florins, 
by  7,000,000  florins,  and  thus  redeem  a  total 
amount  of  8,900,000  florins  within  the  year. 
The  entire  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in 
the  twenty-two  years  from  1860  to  1872, 
amounted  to  276,016,112  florins.  In  the  budget 
of  the  East  India  colonies  the  revenues  are 
estimated  at  128,698,000  florins ;  the  expendi- 
tures at  118,064,000  florins ;  sniplus,  10,644,000 
florins.  The  colonies  have  no  longer  any  pub- 
lic debt,  as  it  has  been  transferred  to  tbe  home 
government. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  con- 
sisted, in  1874,  of  2,067  officers  and  60,014 
men ;  the  East  Indian  army  numbered  27,669 
men,  inclusive  of  1,218  officers. 

The  navy,  on  January  1, 1874,  consisted  of 
84  steamers,  with  666  guns,  and  16  sailing-ves- 
sels, with  108  guns :  total,  100  vessels  and  673 
guns. 

The  merchant  navy,  on  December  81, 1872, 
consisted  of  1,781  vessels,  of  488,081  tons.  The 
aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation  was, 
on  January  1, 1874, 1,688  kilometres  Q  kilome- 
tre equals  0.62  of  an  English  mile).  The  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  state  telegraph-lines,  in 
January,  1874,  was  8,277  kilometres:  the  ag- 
gregate length  of  the  wires,  11,788  kilometres. 

The  imports  and  exports  in  1872  were  val- 
ued as  follows  (value  expressed  in  florins) : 


vmsioir  or  dbbt. 

CaplUL 

IntaTMl. 

I)«bt  bearing  interest  at  the 
nteofa^peroent 

>bt  bearing  Intereat  at  the 
rate  of  8  p«r  cent 

8688,088,000 

93,683,000 

13,131,000 

183,379,000 
10,000,000 

$15,975,000 

3,181,000 

437,000 

7.S»,000 

0.4OT.056 

D«M  bearing  intereat  at  the 

^nteofS(p«reent 

DeH  bearing  tnterest  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent 

Debt  bearing  no  intereat . . . 

it-nnln&ble   annnitiea  and 

%iQKin2-nmd. 

_Tot«l 

$387,030,000 

•87,101,000 

COUNTRr. 

ImpotU 

KiporU. 

Netherlands. 

M9,747,000 

67,454,000 

609,000 

36,000 

449,858,000 

Java. 

84,668,000 

West  Indian  coloniea. 

Oalnea 

833,000 
187,000 

Total 

617,837,000 

484,960,000 

Tmnsltf 1- 

188,996.000 

Onnd  total 

617,887,000 

484,980,000 

The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1872,  was  as 
follows : 


SHIPPINO. 


Eii-'ted,  total , 

fe5t<re<i,  Bteamerf^ 
..nw!,  total , 

u' \ntl,  eCMtners  . . 


LOADBD. 


Vnacli. 


6,436 
8,531 
4,481 
3,561 


Too*. 


3,897,606 
1,703,140 
1,601,872 
1,318,685 


a  BALLAer. 


VmmU. 


886 

75 

4,384 

1,004 


Tom. 


70,798 

66,878 

1,437.774 

674,600 


TOTAL. 


>'• 


8.783 
8,596 
8,765 
8,565 


Tom. 


3,968,404 
1,758,518 
8,039,646 
1,788,186 
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The  commander  of  the  second  Dutch  expe-  had  left  at  Padang.    The  Saltan  of  Acheen, 

dition  against  the  Saltan  of  Acheen,*  Gen-  however,  did  not  regard  the  Kraton  as  soffi- 

eral  Van  Swieten,  completed  the  landing  of  his  cientlj  safe,  and  left  it  for  the  interior  of  the 

arm  J  aboat  December  11th.    It  was  effected  kingdom.    The  fire  of  the  £jraton  became  from 

under  the  protection  of  his  marine  guns,  which  day  to  day  fainter,  and  on  January  24th  the 

without  difficulty  demolished  the  enemy's  in-  Dutch  found  out  that  the  Achinese  had  secret- 

trenohments  on  the  coast    The  second  ezpe-  ly  left  their  great  fortress,  which  was  at  odc« 

dition  consisted  of  about  9,500  European  troops  occupied  by  the  Dutch.    The  closing  scene  b 

and  8,000  coolies.     The  artillery   numbered  thus  described  by  a  correspondent,  who  says: 
nearly  700  men  and  about  75  cannon,  exclusive       During  the  night  the  enemy  for  many  hoan 

of  a  number  of  smaller  pieces  of  ordnance  and  kept  up  an  inoesBant  Are  on  the  Dctoh  eneuuf- 

two  mitrailleurs.     The  vessels  carried  58  pieces  ™«'*^»  which  was  scattered  along  more  than  half  Ue 

of  ordnance  and  were  manned  by  about  1.800  ^^^^r^lJ^lfi^i^r^rAgZ^i:-^. 

men.     As  the  best  place  tor  landmg,  a  pomt  a,d  t^e  morning  the  fire  mduaHy*  died  off.    Early 

east  of  the  Acheen  River  had  been  chosen,  a  on  the  next  mominK,  the  oeeond  Battalion  made  & 

selection  which  was  subsequently  proved  to  be  reconnoitring  expedition  south  of  the  Kraton,  uid 

very  fortunate.    The  cholera  and  other  epi-  aUo  the  Fourteenth,  which  latter  kept  newer  to  tuc 

demics.began  to  decimate  the  troops,  and  it  §!:S:iy,t^^SeT4T<S^^ 

was  pnncipally  the  coolies  who  feanuUy  suf-  Batuiion  and  a  medical  officer,  approached  dose  t« 

fered  from  the  Beriberi  disease,  which  is  only  the  outer  defenses  of  the  foitreas^  and,  to  their  &ur- 

found  among  the  natives  of  Sumatra.    Soon  priee,  noticed  that  all  was  silent  within.    Maoafring- 

after  his  landing.  Van  Swieten  issued  a  procla-  f^^  "?"^«  ,f  ^^^^i  ^  ?^«<S  »»  entrance,  they  louno 

w,«4^:^n  ♦«  *u^  a«u««>  ^^A  ^u^  *v«yv«i^  ^fi  A  «i.^«  themselves  the  sole  hvmg  human  beings  wuJun  the 

mation  to  the  Sultan  and  the  people  of  Acheen.  Xraton.    SpeedUy  they^ere  foUowedTby  two  com- 

To  the  latter  the  free  exercise  of  the  Moham-  panics  of  the  corporal's  (or  Fourteenth)  Battalion,  and 

medan  religion,  the  security  of  their  property,  the  Dutch  flag  soon  replaced  that  oi  Acheen.    The 

and  freedom  of  trade,  were  gnaranteecL     To  German  fentteman's  name  is  Bulstenslowen— a  oon- 

the  SolUn.  the  integritr  of  hia  territory  wa.  rc»h:",tJSS^'U"«^?l  ?d«  «" 

promised,  m  case  he  was  willmg  to  conclude  a  penetrating  within  the  Kraton  almost  alone  and  nn- 

treaty  of  peace ;  in  case  he  should  refuse  this,  aided.    During  the  night  the  enemy,  under  cover  of 

General  Van  Swieten  threatened  that  he  had  darkness  and  the  din  of  their  cannonade,  suoccrffs- 

enough  cannon  to  destroy  the  Kraton,  and  fully  managed  to  defy  the  observation  of  the  troop., 

that  L  would  not  leave  Acheen  b^^^^^  l^^^^^,^^,^Zt^^'l^^^ 

should  be  ooncluaed.     1  he  Sultan  was  at  the  lested.    Their  basn^  cannot  nave  been  much  ;biit^ 

same  time  admonished  to  treat  Dutch  pris-  at  any  rate,  they TcSt  very  little,  almost  nothing,  be 

oners  humanely.  Van  Swieten  promising  in  re-  hind  them,  the  personal  effects  of  natives  bein^r  •ny 

turn  that  all  Achinese  who  might  fall  into  his  ^^ji^f^^^^le  ^on^keh^^ e^us  ^^Si \h^«ton  we« 

hands  would  be  treated  in  the  siune  way.    A  fouSd^hu^dwds  of  deSlTdlinese,  m^y  "maciat«i, 

Malay,  by  the  name  of  Wedikyo.  who  was  found  and  their  faces  blue  and  distorted,  showing  tin: 

willing  to  take  the  letter  to  tne  Sultan,  was  they,  as  well  as  the  Dutch,  hsd  suffered  fearivlly 

put  to  death  by  the  Achinese ;  his  two  compan-  Jfo^  that  still  raging  plague  at  Acheen—cholm. 

foneBUOoeeded  in  making  thelre«»pe.  four  tiZ^X^f^i^iAu\'Si'"'^^''- 
Achmese  captives,  who  had  been  set  free  by  ««  «.  .  xi.  ^  ^  •  i 
Van  Swieten,  were  likewise  put  to  death  by  V'f.  «^?^^®?®^  «*^^«  ^^  foDowmg  de- 
order  of  the  most  fanatical  Achinese  com-  80"Ption  of  the  Kraton  : 
mander,  Panglima  Polim,  because  they  had  not  .  It  is  not  one  building,  or  series  of  building*,  u 
tried,  while  bronght  l^fore  *e  Dntch  genera^  '^;r^^:^^X^Zri^U^l  ^i^i 
to  murder  him.  1  he  lirst  object  of  the  JDutcn  ^n  almost  uncultivated  jungle,  the  whole  surrounded 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Misigit,  a  fortified  by  a  ditch,  double  wall,  and  three  rows  of  "  bamboo- 
mosque,  which  formed  an  advance  work  of  the  douri,*'  which  oonsists  of  the  piled-up  and  interlaced 
chief  fortress  of  the  Achinese,  the   Kraton.  thorny  bnmches  and  stems  o?  a  "pncUyUmU^^ 

A«^^^«,./v:«««»^^   «,i>;^i«    «,«.  ikA.^«    ^1    rk«  and  giant  cactus.    The  outermost  row  of  •*bamtiO«> 

reconnoissance  which  was  begun  on  De-  ^o^rl**  was  nearest  to  us-so  high  that  It  overtopped 

oember  25,  1878,  led  to  a  severe  en^ement,  the  walls  of  the  Kraton,  and  hid  them  f^om  our 

which  ended  in  the  successful  storming  of  the  sight.    Small  gaps  or  holes  were  left  here  and  tb«r«, 

Misigit.    The  Achinese  made  a  most  desperate  to  enable  the  enemy  to  lire  through.    Next  to  thu 

and  determined  resistance,  and  the  Dutch  troops  ^,f  *  broad  ditch  fuU  of  water,  then  a  wall,  next  jl- 

i      J       ^       BoiowM*^^  »uv4  "^.^  ^-^  "•^"^  y   "K  Other  line  of  prickly  bamboo,  the  second  wall  within 

suffered   a  loss  of  seventeen  killed   and   197  this  again  being  backed  up\)y«n  innermost  Uninc 

wounded.     The  newly-organized  ambulances,  oftbisalmostimpenneable  brushwood  defense.  The 

which  on  this  occasion  were  used  for  the  first  walls  are  twenty  feet  high  in  places,  and  six  to  ten  leet 

time,  proved  to  be  exoeUent     The    Misigit  thick.    They  are  made  of  hard-baked  mud,  wdtn 

was  at  once  strongly  fortified,  toserveas  a  base  of  veiy  recent  constniction-thedefenseehaviDirb^ 

of  operations  against  the  Kraton.    In  view  ot  niatee,  etc,  are  property  provided,  and  show  ranch. 

this   desperate  resistance  and   the  dauntless  skill  in  thear  oonstruction.    The  bouses  within  th< 

bravery  of  the  Achinese,  Greneral  Van  Swieten  walls,  not  excepting  the  King's  Palace->Be  calldd 
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The  Datch  fleet,  which  since  the  failnre  of  trade  of  PeQang,  their  principal  source  of  in- 

tbe  first  ezoedition  had  blockaded  the  coast  of  come. 

Acheen  and  thus  cat  off  its  trade  with  Penang/  General  Yan  Swieten  regarded  the  second 

in  the  British  Strait  Settlements,  the  chief  expedition  to  Acheen  as  saocessfollj  finished 

market  of  Acheen,  had  in  the  mean  while  pun-  by  the  occnpation  of  the  Kraton,  and  he  accord- 

ished  Pedir,  one  of  the  vassal  states  of  Acheen,  ingly  proposed  to  the  Ooyemor-General  to 

the  R^ah  of  which  was  the  father-in-law  of  leave  m  Acheen  a  military  force  sufficient  to 

the  Sultan  of  Acheen,  and  supported  the  latter  protect  the  new  conquests  and  to  recall  the 

by  his  whole  army.    Several  places  on  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Java.    The  plan  was 

cusst  of  Pedir  were  bombarded,  and  a  Pedir-  approved,  and  General  Yan  Swieten,  on  April 

ese  powder-magazine  was  blown  up ;   on  the  25th  and  26th,  embarked  for  Java,  while  Ool- 

otber  hand,  a  projected  expedition  into  the  in-  onel  Pel,  with  2,800  men,  remained  in  Acheen. 

tenor  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  marine  Public  opinion  in  the  Netherlands  as  well  as 

troops.    Most  of  the  coast  states  recognized,  in  the  colonies  was,  however,  greatly  divided 

after  the  fall  of  the  Kraton,  in  rapid  succession  in  regard  to  the  policy  pursued  by  General  Yan 

the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.    On  Janu-  Swieten  and  the  Gk>vemor-G«neral  of  Nether- 

sry  81,  1874,  General  Yan  Swieten  addressed  landish  India,  and  with  regard  to  the  perma- 

a  proclamation  to  all  the  vassal  states  of  nent  results  to  be  expected  ^om  it.    The  most 

Aoheen,  in  which  he  notified  them  that  the  violent  attacks  were  made  by  a  number  of  pa- 

Sohan  had  died  of  cholera,  that  the  Kraton  pere  belonging  to  the  Conservative  party  upon 

had  been  occupied  by  Dutch  troops,  and  that  General  Yan  Swieten,  and  some  went  so  far 

the  country,  by  right  of  conquest,  had  become  as  to  represent  his  expedition  as  a  failnre.    In 

a  possession  of  the  Netherlands.    They  were  reply  to  these  attacks,  General  Yan  Swieten, 

therefore  called  upon  to  declare  their  submis-  in  an  elaborate  letter  addressed  to  General 

sou,  in  which  case  the  blockade  of  their  coasts  Knoof,  one  of  the  most  prominent  military  au- 

would  be  raised  and  they  would  be  left  in  thorities  of  the  NetherUnds,  reviewed    the 

possession  of  their  territories.    On  February  whole  history  of  the  expedition,  and  showed 

18th  three  men-of-war  were  dispatched  to  visit  that  the  results  already  attained  exceeded  the 

the  eastern,  northern,  and  western  coasts  of  original  expectations,  and  the  success  of  the 

Sumatra,  to  make  the  proclamation  generally  second  expedition  would  stand  a  comparison 

known.    Some  of  the  ri^jahs  at  once  declared  with  almost  any  war  in  the  Asiatic  colonies  of 

their  submission ;  others  hesitated ;   but  the  the  European  powers. 

nomber  of  those  who  recognized  the  sovereign-  According  to  an  official  report  published  by 

tr  of  the  Netherlandssteadily  increased.    From  the  Dutch  Government  in  November,  1874,  the 

the  interior  it  was  reported  that  the  grand-  loss  of  the  first  expedition  against  Acheen  was 

nephew  of  the  Sultan  had  been  elected  ruler  seventy-five  wounded  and  seven  dead ;  that  of 

of  Acheen,  that  this  new  ruler  was  only  nine  the  second,  2,042  dead,  of  whom  607  died  of 

Tears  of  age,  and  that  a  regency,  conaisting  of  the  cholera.    The  number  of  wounded  is  not 

foor  members,  had  been  appointed  to  carry  on  stated.     The  total  amount  of  war   expendi- 

his  government  during  his  minority.  tnres  was  up  to  that  time  28,614,000  florina 

The  conquest  of  the  Kraton  radically  changed  The  Dutch  Ohambers  reassembled  on  Feb- 

the  designs  of  the  Netherlandish  Government  ruary  29th.    Among  the  laws  adopted  was  one 

with  regard  to  Aoheen.    The  Govemor-G^n-  on  the  fortification  of  the  country,  which  aims 

eral  of  the  Netherlandish  possessions  in  India,  at  concentrating  idl  the   works  of  defense 

in  a  telegram  to  the  GK>vemment  at  the  Hague,  around  Amsterdam  and  the  neighboring  dis- 

expressed  his  decided  conviction  that  the  con-  tricts,  leaving  seven  of  the  eleven  provinces, 

closion  of  another  treaty  with  Acheen  would  in  case  of  war,  without  any  defense.    Another 

be  useless,  as  it  would  never  be  observed,  and  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children  of  less 

the  best  policy  wonld  be  to  annex  Acheen  to  than  twelve  years  for  hired  labor.   On  June 

the  Netherlandish  possessions.    The  Govern-  22d  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  notified  the  Sec- 

ment  of  the  Netherlands  sanctioned  the  policy  ond  Chamber  that  the  cabinet  had  tendered 

proposed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  ac-  its  resignation,  because  the  Second  Ohamber, 

eordingly  the  proclamation  taken  out  by  the  by  89  against  82  votes,  had  rejected  the  first 

three  war-steamers  demanded  from  the  n^ahs  article  of  the  bill  on  lowering  the  electoral 

sobmission  to  the  rule  of  the  Netherlands.    In  census. 

the  interior  of  the  country  the  fanatical  Pan-  On  May  12th  the  Netherlands  celebrated  the 

glima  Polim,  and  the  infiuential  Imam  Long-  25th  anniversary  of  the  Eing^s  accession  to  the 

battah,  organized  a  combined  resistance  to  a  throne.    Several  foreign  princes,  among  them 

further  advance  of  the  Dutch ;  but  General  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  personally  visited  the 

Van  Swieten  had  no  intention  whatever  of  King  on  ^e  occasion.    The  Burgomaster  of 

continuing  an  aggressive  war.'    His  plan,  on  Amsterdam,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  pre- 

the  oontrary,  was  to  defend  the  territory  con-  sented  the  King  with  the  amount  of  a  national 

quered,  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  the  subscription,  which  the  King  announced  would 

natives  with  the  Dutch,  and  to  coerce  the  be  devoted  to  a  fund  for  invalids,  and  for  the 

active  chiefs  into  submission  by  enforcing  the  veterans  of  the  army  and  navy. 

blockade,  which  deprived  them  of  Uie  pepper-  The  ministerial  crisis, 'which  began  in  June 
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b^  the  resignation  of  the  ministiy,  was  ter-  hj  the  snrplas  arising  fix>m  the  Indian  revenue 

minated  on  Angast  26th  by  the  official  appoint-  and  the  continnous  increase  of  the  ordinair 

ment  of  a  new  ministry,  consisting  of  the  Receipts.    The  minister  proposes  to  make  no 

following  members :   Heemskerk,  Interior  and  change  in  the  present  system  of  taxation,  and 

presidency  of  the  Oonnoil ;  Van  Lynden,  Jos-  he  dwelt  upon  the  favorable  result  of  the  re- 

tice;  Van  Goltstein,  Colonies;  Van  der  Heim,  tnms  from  the  Dntch  Indies  and  frcnn  the 

Finances ;  Van  der  Does  de  Willebois,  Foreign  ordinary  taxes.    As  a  sign  of  the  increasiog 

Affairs;  General  Wertzel,  War;  Taalman  Kip,  prosperity  of  the  conntry,  the  minister  said: 

'Navy.    The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  a  '^  We  have  been  able  to  provide  for  all  onr 

prominent  Catholic,  and  was  formerly  Govern-  wants,  eren  the  war  in  Sumatra,  without  hav- 

or  of  the  province  of  Limburg.    Heemskerk,  ing  recourse  to  extra<nidinary  measures,  which 

Van  Heim,  and  Goltstein,  belong  to  the  Oon-  is  a  good  augury  for  the  future.^' 
servative  party ;  Yan  Lynden  is  a  champion  of       The  relations  of  Acheen  with  the  Nether- 

Protestant  orthodoxy ;  Wertzel  was  formerly  lands  and  other  European  countries  are  cf 

member  of  a  Liberal  ministry.  old  date;  the  dealings  of  Holland  with  th'u 

A  new  session  of  the  States-General  was  state  date  from  1599,  when  a  part  of  the 

opened  by  the  King  on  September  21  st.    The  crews  of  two  Dutch  vessels,  attempting  to 

King  referred  to  the  cordial  manner  in  which  open  a  trade,  were  treacherously  captured  a&d 

the  jubilee  of  his  accession  was  celebrated.   He  held  in  bond,  one  of  the  commanders,  Freder- 

said  that  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  ick  Houtman,  being  among  the  sufferers   They 

very  friendly.    From  a  financial  point  of  view  were  released,  after   some  nc^tiAtion,  tvo 

the  state  was  prosperous,  and  he  had  also  to  years  later,  about  which  time  English  vessel? 

announce  that  the  crops  were  satisfactory.  The  visited  the  Sultan,  and  Admiral  Sir  James  L&d- 

King  recommended  that  great  public  works  caster  was  publicly  entertained  by  the  reign- 

ishould  be  undertaken  or  prepared,  and  men-  ing  monarcn.    The  Portuguese  were  at  that 

tioned  specially  the  drainage  of  a  portion  of  period  already  the  owners  of  the  Malacca  Pen* 

the  Zuyder  Zee.    His  M^esty  stated  that  a  insula,  and  the  chief  enemies  of  the  SohaD, 

scheme  for  partial  revision  <^  the  penal  code  and  for  generations  afterward  it  seems  to  have 

had  been  drawn  up,  and  he  recommended  that  been  the  policy  of  this  Mohammedan  power  to 

serious  attention  should  be  given  to  the  educa-  play  off  one  set  of  infidels  against  another.    It 

tion  laws  with  a  view  to  consider  what  modi-  was  with  Dutch  aid  that  the  armies  of  the 

fications  were   necessary.     The   news  from  Sultan  Isan^,  in  1641,  drove  the  Portuguese  oat 

Acheen  gave  reason  to  anticipate  that  prudence  of  Malacca  altogether,  after  a  s^es  of  expe- 

and  perseverance  will  triumph  over  the  resist-  ditions  and  counter-expeditions  extending  over 

ance  of  the  enemy.  In  conclusion,  his  Mcgesty  many  years.   The  present  internal  feud  be- 

praised  the  army  and  navy  in  the  East  Indies,  tween  the  sovereign  and  ^^  the  native  party/* 

and  said  that  the  condition  of  the  colonies  was  which  refuses  to  submit  to  the  Dutch  army,  is 

satisfactory.  even  more  ancient  than  the  foreign  policy  ol 

At  the  discussion  of  the  colonial  budget  for  the  kingdom.  The  reigning  house  has  always 
1875,  the  Colonial  Minister  announced  that  im-  been  fanatic  in  adherence  to  the  faith  of  IsLuu, 
mediately  after  entering  upon  his  office  he  had  and  has  supported  purity  of  religion  as  a  proper 
instructed  the  Governor-General  of  British  pendant  to  the  absolute  autocracy  sought  by 
India  to  prepare  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  it ;  while  the  great  chiefs  have  equaUy  claimed 
Sumatra  and  Celebes.  In  consequence  of  this  support  on  their  side  from  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
announoement,  a  motion  by  a  Liberal  deputy  pie  on  the  ground  of  their  leniency  toward  the 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  two  colonies  old  superstitions.  This  politico-religious  schism 
mentioned  was  withdrawn.  The  minister  de*  has  in  fact  been  going  on  oyer  since  Sultan 
dared  that  he  would  substantially  pursue  the  Moghayet  set  his  subjects  the  example  of  con- 
same  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  version  about  the  year  1510. 
Liberal  predecessor;  the  only  difference  was,  The  special  envoy  from  Acheen  to  the  Sul- 
that  he  intended  to  advance  more  slowly.  tan  of  Turkey,  who  was  to  induce  the  Porte 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  laying  the  budget  to  recognize  the  Mussulman  state  as  a  vaasal 
estimates  for  1875  before  the  Chambers,  said  state  of  Turkey,  returned  early  in  1874  from 
that  the  total  expenditure  would  be  110,000,000  Constantinople,  without  having  attained  his 
fiorins,  which  would  be  10,000,000  in  excess  object.  The  Porte  did  not  dare  to  assume  the 
of  that  of  1874.  The  cause  of  this  increase  responsibility  involved  in  assenting  to  the  over- 
was  tiie  augmentation  in  various  items  of  the  throw  of  the  Achinese,  and  the  envoy  was  nU 
national  expenditure — namely,  in  foreign  mis-  received  at  all  by  the  Sultan, 
sions,  great  public  works  at  the  naval  ports,  the  At  the  close  of  the  year  1874,  it  appeared, 
extension  of  the  state  railway  system,  pilot-  from  official  statements  relative  to  the  Achi- 
age,  and  the  national  defense.  The  total  nese  war,  that  a  third  campaign  was  to  be  ec- 
amount  of  revenue  was  estimated  at  about  tered  upon  (in  1875),  with  the  object  of  gain- 
103,000,000  florins;  thus  the  deficit  in  the  ing  the  heights  surrounding  the  Kraton.  Fear 
budget  would  probably  be  about  7,000,000.  battalions  and  six  companies  were  secretly 
This  deficit,  however,  judging  by  the  reisnlts  concentrated  by  the  Indo-Dutch  GovemmeEt 
obtained  in  the  last  few  years,  will  be  covered  on  the  narrow  belt  of  coast  in  Acheen  which 
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is  oceopied  hj  the  Datch  troops.  The  total 
force  assembled  on  the  coast  would  then  con- 
sist of  seren  imd  a  quarter  battalions  of  infan- 
tiT,  aod  a  few  companies  of  art^erj  and  engi- 
Deers,  making  abont  6,000  men  in  all;  bat 
onlj  one-half  of  them  wonld  be  available  for 
tictire  operations,  as  the  occupied  districts 
wiU  have  to  be  strongly  garrisoned.  The  new 
expedition  was  to  be  placed  under  the  oom- 
mind  of  Colonel  Pel,  who  held  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief  and  civil  commissioner 
Id  Acheen  after  the  retam  of  General  Van 
Svieten. 

N£VADA.  Silver-mines  constitate  Keva- 
dfl's  greatest  sonrce  of  wealth.  They  exist  in 
nesrlj  every  section  of  the  State.  The  rich- 
est deposit  of  silver  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the 
world,  18  the  Oomstock  lode,  on  the  east  side 
of  Momit  Davidson,  in  Storey  Oonnty,  and 
partly  onder  the  towns  of  Virginia  and  Gold 
Hill.  Its  are*  contains  about  one-third  in 
Take  of  gold,  and  two-thirds  of  silver.  The 
lode  has  a  general  north  and  south  course,  and 
an  east  dip,  and  has  been  traced  on  the  surface 
27,000  feet.  It  has  been  actually  explored  for 
19,000  feet,  and  within  this  space  the  princi- 
pal mines  are  situated.  It  has  been  opened  to 
a  depth  of  2,000  feet.  A  tunnel,  known  as  the 
Satro  Tunnel,  is  in  progress,  designed  to  drain 
the  mmes,  and  otherwise  facilitate  operations 
on  the  lode.  It  commences  at  a  point  one 
and  a  half  mile  from  Oarson  River,  and  three 
and  a  half  miles  below  Dayton,  and  runs  north- 
vest  to  the  Savage  Mine,  a  distance  of  20,178 
feet,  where  its  depth  will  be  1,922  feet.  At 
the  close  of  1874  it  had  reached  a  distance  of 
8,250  feet,  and  was  progressing  at  the  rate  of 
seren  feet  a  day.  Next  to  those  of  the  Corn- 
stock  lode,  the  most  productive  silver-mines 
are  m  the  region  near  £ureka,  in  the  east  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  State,  and  in  the  Ely  district, 
near  Pioche,  Lincoln  Oounty,  in  the  southeast. 
The  White  Pine  region,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  which,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
mines,  in  18G8.  was  the  scene  of  great  excite- 
ment, now  yields  comparatively  small  returns. 
The  hnllion  product  of  the  State  since  the  open- 
mi;  of  the  mmes,  accte^ing  to  B.  W.  Raymond, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining,  has 
been  as  follows: 


The  reported  production  of  buUion  in  1874 
was  $85,467,288,  nearly  all  of  which  was  sil- 
ver The  value  of  the  bullion  product  of  Ne- 
vada since  1871  has  exceeded  that  of  California. 
The  United  States  census  of  1870  (admitted  to 
be  incomplete)  returns  189  mines,  having  44 
steam-en^nes  of  2,780  horse-power,  and  two 
water-wheels  of  50  horse-power ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 2,866  (809  above  and  2,057  below 
ground) ;  capital  invested,  $82,258,400 ;  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  $2,900,872;  value  of 
materials  used,  $1,686,865;  of  products,  $11,- 
166,452.  Of  the  mines,  91  were  quartz-mines 
of  silver;  46  quartz-mines  of  gold  and  silver; 
1  copper,  and  1  lead.  The  number  of  quartz- 
crushing-mills  in  1872,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  State  mineralogist,  was  162 ;  number 
of  smelting-fumac€|S,  16 ;  number  of  stamps, 
1,904;  daSy  capacity  in  tons,  5,183.  These 
numbers  include  those  idle  as  well  as  those  in 
operation.  The  amount  of  bullion  from  Ne- 
vada deposited  at  the  United  States  mints  and 
assay-offices  to  June  80,  1878,  was  $10,401,- 
717.37,  of  which  $9,261,649.43  was  silver,  and 
$1,140,067.94  gold. 

A  mint  was  established  at  Carson  City  in 
1870.  The  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  buUion 
during  the  years  ending  December  Slst,  has 
been  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

a«U. 

BUtw. 

1870 

1918.13180 
S.fi00,060  44 
4,891,185  07 
8,784,191  90 
9,704,148  S6 

$97,910  M 

1871 

9,067,007  47 

1878 

4,042,518  11 

187S 

8,870,041  09 

1874 

8,1«M45  16 

TotaL 

•14.008,487  86 

$14,100,017  10 

Scpanto 
Pndael«rtte 
OontlockLadt. 

TEAKS. 

Odd. 

SSwr. 

TotaL 

Ma.... 

$600,000 

$1,400,000 

$9,000,000 

$1,600,000 

ISO.... 

9,800,000 

4,600,000 

6,600,000 

6,000,000 

»«.... 

4,000,000 

8,BOQ!,000 

19,600,000 

^'^282 

1«4.... 

5,000,000 

11,000,000 

16,000,000 

14,600,000 

1«8.... 

4,750,000 

11,980,000 

16,000,000 

14,600,000 

18*;.... 

4,000,000 

9,000,000 

18,000,000 

19,000,000 

Ibffl.... 

4,600,000 

11,600,000 

16,000,000 

18,000,000 

im.... 

9,800,000 

10.500,000 

18,800,000 

8,500,000 

1889.... 

9,600,000 

11,600,000 

14,000,000 

7,560,000 

W!0.... 

9.800,000 

18,900.000 

18,000,000 

8,600,000 

VSll.... 

8,780,000 

18,700,000 

99,480,000 

11,860,000 

ITO.... 

6,000,000 

19,580,000 

96,660,000 

14.000,000 

19a.... 

10,000,000 

98^980,000 

88,960,000 

99,000,000 

^tPVii 

159,780,000 

$165,800,000 

$908,580,000 

$146,000,000 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  great  excitement 
prevailed  in  conseauence  of  the  discovery  of  a 
vein  of  silver  in  tne  Comstock  lode,  of  which 
the  value  was  estimated  by  experts  as  high  as 
$1,500,000,000.  This  great  bonawsa  was  sup- 
posed to  be  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  in  length, 
and  about  600  feet  in  depth.  The  ore  was  re- 
ported to  average  not  less  than  $200  per  ton, 
while  much  of  it  would  yield  $500  per  ton; 
and  specimens  were  found  of  which  tne  value 
was  nu:  in  excess  of  that  sum.  The  great  bo- 
nanza is  thus  described  by  an  expert,  under 
date  of  January  9, 1875 : 

At  last  the  great  *'  bulge,"  the  true  heart  of  the 
world-fftmoQB  Comstook  silver-lode,  would  seem  to 
have  been  reached.  Ah  far  as  explored.  It  lies  in  the 
Consolidated  Virdnia,  California,  and  OpUr  olaims. 
In  all  three  of  these  mines  have  been  developed 
raarvelously  rich  bodies — ^wonderAil  masses  of  sul- 
phuret  and  chloride  ores.  We  have  said  **  bodies," 
but  there  is  in  reality  but  one  body — one  immense 
bonanza,  chimney,  or  whatever  else  we  may  choose  . 
to  call  it— one  huffe  mass  of  ore  extending  all  the  way 
fh>m  the  Consolicuited  Virginia  tbrough  the  Califor- 
nia into  the  Ophir,  and  no  one  knows  how  much  far- 
ther: nor  does  any  one  know  much  of  its  height  or 
widtn,  and  nothing  at  all  of  its  depth.  As  to  its 
length  we  know  something  definite,  namely,  that  it 
extends  400  feet  through  the  Consolidated  Virginia, 
and  undoubtedly  traverses  the  entire  length  ^600 
feet)  of  the  Callromia,  as  it  has  been  disooverea  in 
the  (^hir  mine,  which  adjoins  the  California  on  the 
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north*  How  fur  it  extends  into  t)ie  Ophir  groand, 
time  and  the  honest  miner  can  alone  determine.  It 
is  conceded,  however,  that  the  ore  body  cannot  be 
less  th'an  1,200  feet  in  length.  The  great  -fissure  in 
whieh  tMs  iarg«  bonanza  of  ore  rests  appears  to  huvo 
expanded  at  this  particular  point  in  the  course  of  the 
vein  in  order  to  form  for  it  a  cradle  suited  to  its 
giant  propoitions.  Measuring  across  from  the  true 
*^  west  country"  rock  to  the  true  "east  country" 
rock,  the  distance  is  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet.  ^  The 
space  between  the  east  and  west  country  rock  is  the 
fissure  in  which  lies  the  body  of  ore,  which  of  late 
has  so  startled  and  bewildered  all  of  the  "  experts" 
and  the  whole  "  mining  world"  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  ffreat  fissure  is  filled  with  what  our  mining  men 
call  *^  vein-matter,"  or  gangue,  a  mixture  of  quartz, 
clay,  or  porphyry.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  vein- 
mutter  or  gangue,  which  fills  the  vast  fissure  from 
side  to  side,  has  formed  and  is  now  found  the  huge 
mass  of  ore  which  runs  through  the  three  mines 
mentioned  above.  The  California  cross-cut  is  not  in 
the  California  ground,  but  is  fourteen  feet  south  of 
that  company's  south  line.  It  is  here,  in  this  drift, 
that  the  wonderfully  rich  ore,  of  whicn  so  much  has 
of  late  been  said,  was  found.  The  ore  is  moderately 
rich  where  it  was  first  cut  by  the  drift,  but  it  rapidly 
grows  richer,  and  within  a  few  feet  it  becomes  a 
mass  of  glittering  Bulphurets  and  pale-green  chloride 
ore.  The  drift  has  now  penetnted  this  mass  of  ore — 
a  part  of  the  great  whole — ^a distance  of  about  twentv- 
five  feet.  Look  where  yon  ma^ — at  the  bottom,  tne 
top,  or  the  sides  of  the  drift — it  is  everywhere  the 
same.  This  ore  yields  an  average  assay  of  $600  per 
ton !  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  samples 
of  ore  in  this  drift  that  would  assay  far  up  into  the 
thousands;  indeed,  in  taking  a  sample  tne  trouble 
would  be  to  avoid  getting  hold  of  this  very  rich  ore. 
This  is  the  famous  drift  which  seems  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  &bidou8  wealth  lying  near  at  hand  in 
the  California. 

Later  advices  represent  the  above  acoonnts 
to  have  been  exaggerated;  bnt  what  are  the 
tnie  nature  and  valae  of  the  newly-discovered 
mines  is  not  accurately  known. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury 

daring,  the  year  ending  December  81,  1874, 

amounted  to  $670,277,  of  which  $527,547.64 

was  in  coin,  and  $42,729.26  in  currency.    The 

chief  sources  of  revenue  were  as  follows  : 

Property  tax $375,360 

Tax  OD  proceeds  of  mtnes 108,114 

State  poU-tax S5,196 

Gaming  licenses 16,760 

Fines 8,668 

State-prison 81,701 

Salesof  Statelsnds 48,480 

The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $641,- 
856,  including  $629,883  specie  and  $12,028 
currency.  The  following  were  the  most  im- 
portant items : 

Salaries  and  contingencies  of  ExecntiTe  Depart* 

meiit $61,018 

Salaries  and  contingencies  of  Jodidal  Depart- 
ment    95,676 

State  Libra ry 8,601 

Sapport  of  State-priBoo,  including  salaries  of 

warden  and  deputy 64,090 

Charitable  purposes... 88,478 

Including  for  State  Orphans'  Home 19,121 

'*          "  Support  or  Indigent  Insane 95,499 

"  Deaf  Males  and  Blind 987 

State  Capitol 16,464 

Snpport'Of  schools 80,510 

Interest  on  State  bonds '.. 64,804 

Purchase  of  United  States  gold  bonds  for  inrest- 

ment...^ 971.788 

Construction  of  new  prison  at  Beno 60,601 

State  UniTcrsity 1,479 

Miscellaneous  purposes » 16,663 


The  balance  in  the  Treasary,  Deoember  Slst, 
was  $518,712,  of  which  $489,177  was  coin  and 
$29,540  currency.  The  State  debt  at  that 
date  amounted  to  $783,628,  tIz.  :  10  per  cent 
bonds,  duo  April  1, 1881,  $1 60,000 ;  9^  per  cent 
bonds,  due  March  1,  1882,  $120,000;  H  per 
cent  bonds,  due  March  1, 1887,  $880,000 ;  out- 
standing warrants,  $78,528.  The  assets  were 
as  follows:  State  bonds  belonging  to  school- 
fund,  $104,000 ;  United  States  bonds  belonging 
to  school-fund,  $146,000 ;  United  States  bonds 
belonging  to  sinking-fund,  $100,000;  United 
States  bonds  belonging  to  Uniyeruty-fuDd^ 
$10,000 ;  balance  in  Treasury,  $518,717:  total, 
$878,717. 

The  assessed  yalue  of  property  for  1874,  ac- 
oording  to  the  report  of  die  OontFoller,  was: 
real  estate,  $14,125,578;  personal  estate,  |12,- 
504,701:  total,  $26,680,279.  The  State  tax 
($1.25  on  $100)  amounted  to  $882,878;  conntv 
tax,  $562,555:  total  tax  on  property,  $895,- 
488.  Besides  this,  a  State  tax  is  leried  on  the 
proceeds  of  mines,  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
State  tax  on  property.  A  poll-tax  of  $4,  one- 
half  for  State  and  one-half  for  county  par- 
posea,  is  also  levied  on  each  m<de  resident  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

At  the  November  election,  L.  B.  Bradlcj 
^Democrat)  was  elected  Governor  by  a  ma- 
jority of  2,585  over  his  Bepablican  opponent, 
Hazlett  The  total  vote  was  18,098,  of  which 
Bradley  received  10,889,  and  Hazlett  7,754. 
'William  Woodburn  (Republican)  was  elected 
to  Congress  by  a  migority  of  760  over  Adrian 
Ellis  (Democrat),  the  vote  being :  Woodbam, 
9,817 ;  EUia.  8,567.  The  Legislature  for  1875- 
'76  is  classified  as  follows : 
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The  present  State  government  is  as  follows : 
GoTcmor,  Louis  B.  Bradley,  Democrat;  Den- 
tenant-Govemor,  Jewett  Adams,  Democrat; 
Attomey-Ghsnera],  John  B.  Kittrell,  Democrat; 
Secretai^  of  State,  James  D.  Minor,  Repub- 
lican; Controller,  W.  W.  Hobart,  Republican; 
Treasurer,  Jerry  Schooling,  Democrat ;  Sur- 
veyor-General, John  Day»  Bepublican ;  State 
Mineralogist,  H.  B.  Whitehall,  Bepublican;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  8.  P.  Eellejr, 
Bepublican. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE,  The  Bepublican  par- 
ty of  this  State  met  in  general  convention  at 
Concord,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1874,  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  their  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  Governor  ana  Railroad  Commissioner. 
Six  hundred  and  eighty-six  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  attended  the  meeting.  Tbe 
result  of  the  nominations  was  as  follows:  For 
Governor,  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  Exeter,  received 
262,  and  Luther  McCutchins,  of  New  London, 
820,  votes,  whereupon  the  latter  was  declared 
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Dotaioated,  and   his    nomiDatlon  was    made  iution  from  repronoh  from  any  qoartor,  so  tliot  it 

onanimoas.    Mr.  McOatchins  is  a  farmer,  and  S*y  continue  to  occupy  the  proud  position  of  beinif 

in  this  competition  represented  the  farming  *  eoplT^            ^^^  '             ^^^  '        ^  *^® 

interest  of  New  Hampshire,  as  he  himself  de-  £»hed,  That  we  deplore  the  prevalence  of  intem- 

cUred  in  bis  address  to  the  convention,  accept-  peranoe  as  one  of  the  most  alanning  evils  of  our 

ing  the  nomination.  land,  producing  most  of  the  ignorance,  pauperism. 

For  Railroad  Commissioner,  the  whole  nam-  ^i°«'  and  crime,  which  burden  us  with  debt  and 

Wofvot«  was458,  of  which  246  were  given  ^^^i  '^T.^^.^.l'^^S'ff  l^!^^ 

to  (t.  r.  Oonn,  of  Concord,  and  the  rest  nn-  principles ;  that  we  believe  the  work  of  temperance 

SfQally  distribnted  among  seven  competitors,  reform  cannot  be  successfuUy  prosecuted  without  a 

d  was  declared  nominated.  'n^^  thorough  appeal  to  moral  suasion  than  has 

The  following   platform  was  nnanimonsly  ^^S^  employed  for  the  last  few  vears ;  and  that  we 

.jw^  k-  41,75  .« .,r«V;««.            uuoixiiuuuoij  ,n^^,„^  £^^  unammous  action  of  our  last  Legislature 

tdopted  by  the  convention  :  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  temperance  legis- 

Whireat,  The  Bepublican  party  sprang  into  exists  lation  of  the  State, 

eoce  IS  Che  ally  ot  liberty,  justice,  and  integrity.  In  Betoleed,  That  agrioultnrnl  pursuits  are  the  basis 

their  contest  with  the  slave  power  and  the  Dem-  of  all  material  prosperity,  and  best  calculated  to 

ocntic  party,  it  has  battled  manfully  and  trium-  foster  those  habits  which  conduce  to  the  highest 

pluatly  to  preserve  the  Union,  to  crush  rebellion,  to  welfare  of  a  State ;  that  we  hail  \rith  gratification  the 

eaiaQcii)ate  and  enfranohlse,  and  to  establish  the  advances  makin?  in  the  science  of  agfnculture,  and 

foimdation  of  the  republic  on  the  eternal  principles  the  evidences  oiawakening  interest  in  it  as  a  pursuit 

of  unity,  e<^Qality,  and  fVeedom.    Emerging  from  the  in  our  State  \  that  the  Bepublican  party  wU  welcome 

chaos  of  civil  war,  through  the  valor  ana  sacrifice  the  healthy  influences  wnioh  the  tillers  of  the  soil 

of  our  cicixen  soldierv,  the  Bepublican  party  has  re-  always  bring  to  their  councils,  and  accord  to  them 

ttored  the  straying  States  to  their  orbits.     It  has  their  full  and  legitimate  weight  in  government ;  and 

established  peace,  justice,  and  tranquillity  ;  it  has  that  we  pledge  our  utmost  efforts  to  redress  any 

secured  indemnity  from  England  through  arbltra-  grievances  and  unjust  discriminations  under  whicn 

tioo,  and  reparation  from  Spain  through  a  just  and  the  farming  interests  suffer,  to  deny  special  privi- 

prompt  demand ;  it  has  pud  more  than  $800,000,000  leges,  and  to  give  to  all  classes  of  men  equal  and 

•^r  the  pablio  debt,  reduced  taxation,  and  held  the  exact  justice. 

Bapabhc  steadily  on  its  onward  and  upward  oourse :  JUaolved.  That  we  deprecate  the  growing  tendency 

therefore—  to  special  legislation,  both  in  the  State  and  nation- 

Rai>lvid,  That  while  we  recall  with  pride  the  no-  si  Legislatures,  as  a  prolific  source  of  abuse,  oonsum- 

b!e  origin,  the  heroic  career,  and  the  beneficent  ing  time  which  should  bo  devoted  to  general  busl- 

achicvements  of  the  Bepublican  party,  we  regret  and  ness,  and  tending  to  prodigality,  corruption,  and  the 

e^ndemn  the  want  of  fidelity  which  has  character-  aggrandizement  of  individual  and  corporate  monop- 

it2d  a  few  of  those  whom  it  trusted  with  place  and  ones  at  the  expense  of  the  people ;  ana  that  we  urge 

lo^er.  upon  our  members  of  Con^p^ss  to  use  aU  their  in* 

RM>lted^  That  the  bill  providing  for  back  pay  and  fluenoe  for  a  reform  of  this  increasing  evil.    We  also 

increase  of  salaries^passed  by  the  Forty-second  Con-  approve  without  reserve  of  President  Qrant's  reoom- 

;ress,  was  a  violation  of  the  pledge  of  economy  mendatlon  for  an  amendment  of  the  organic  law  so 

C')ntained  in  the  Philadelphia  platform,  renewed  by  as  to  protect  the  countrv  from  the  abuse  of  loading 

tie ^ress  and  on  the  stump  throughout  the  presi-  down  appropriation  bills  with  plundering  schemes 

(l.-3tud  campaign,  and  reaffirmed  after  the  reelection  and  other  oojeotionable  legislation  in  the  shape  of 

of  President  Grant.  riders  and  amendments  in  the  dosing  hours  of  the 

Jhohei,  That  we  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Bep*  sessions  of  Conffress. 

resentatives  to  vote  for  the  unconditional  repeal  of  Reaolved^  That  as  in  a  republic  there  should  be  no 

the  soHsIled  salary  act  of  the  Forty-second  Con-  privileged  classes,  and  the  burdens  of  government 

press,  and  to  use  their  influence  and  votes  to  re-  should  be  equally  borne,  we  protest  agamst  any  re- 

e9:abli9h  all  salaries,  including  the  salary  of  the  vlval  of  the  abuses  of  the  franking  privilege,  and 

President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  old  scale,  so  will  hall  the  day  when  free  passes,  favoritism,  and 

£»  as  the  Constitation  will  admit.  all  unjust  discriminations,  shall  be  eliminated  from 

Rtnltii,  That  in  view  of  the  prevailing  industrial  railway  management,  and  a  corresponding  reduotion 

and  flnauoial  depression,  we  call  upon  our  Senators  made  in  fares  and  freights  to  the  whole  people. 

Vi.A  Sepresentatives,  who  have  profited  by  the  back  MuoUtd^  That  we  call  upon  Conmss  to  pave  the 

P3T  voted  by  the  Forty-secona  Congress,  to  make  way  by^  early  and  wise  legislation  for  such  improve- 

r«9tItQtion  to  the  Government,  which  tney  have  ments  in  our  banking  system,  and  for  as  speedy  a 

helped  to  embarrass.  return  to  specie  payments,  as  will  be  most  beneficial 

Aivlc^iy  That  we  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  to  the  great  Industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 

the  HoQse  of  Bepresentatives,  seconded  by  every  the  country. 

apartment  of  the  national  Administration,  to  re-  ReaolvMy  That  we  demand  such  a  revision  of  the 
tKQch  expenditures  and  reduce  appropriations  for  laws  creating  and  governing  saving-banks  as  shall 
the  civil,  military,  and  nnval  service,  and  that  no  lead  to  the  investment  of  their  f^nds  in  undoubted 
ad.iitional  burdens  by  wav  of  taxation  should  be  securities  and  real  estate  within  New  Hampshire,  and 
UiJ  apofn  the  business,  labor,  and  consumption  of  the  total  separation  of  their  management  from  other 
l^^ie  psople  until  every  effort  has  been  exhausted  to  banking  institutions,  to  the  ena  that  their  funds 
bnng  the  expenses  of  the  Government  within  its  may  be  securely  invested,  our  towns  and  villages 
present  and  prospective  means ;  and  that,  if  a  resort  built  up,  and  our  mechanics  and  working-men  on- 
to BQch  taxation  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  couragea  to  provide  homes  and  farms  for  them- 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  Government,  we  believe  selves. 

It  should  belsid,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  objects  JUboIvmL,  That  we  OflU  upon  the  next  Legislature  to 

of  luxury  which  do  not  enter  into  the  daily  use  and  make  a  thorough  revision  of  the  lawsrelaunff  to  tsx- 

conafort  of  the  people,  and  upnn  those  traffics  es-  ation  and  valuation,  so  that  taxation  shall  be  just 

pecially  which  are  deleterious  in  their  influence  to  and  equal,  and  no  unjust  burden  be  imposed  on  the 

the  health,  morals,  and  happiness  of  mankind.  earnings  of  labor. 

BmUH^  That  we  earnestly  invite  the  cooperation  BetoJved,  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  anspi- 

of  the  Renublican  party  of  the  other  States  in  the  clous  results  of  Bepublican  rule  in  the  State  of  New 

UQ'.ted  and  determined  effort  to  preserve  tb«  organ-  Hampshire — a  faitnflil  and  efftcieot  administration 
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of  law,  a  healtby  growtli  and  development  of  our  6.  That  the  veto  of  the  President,  given  him  is 

varied  industrial  interest,  economy  in  expenditures,  the  Constitution,  was  Intended  to  be  used  for  tbe 

honesty'  among  officials  unmaired  hy  a  single  ex-  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  we 

ample  of  corruption  or  defalcation  by  the  custodians  regret  that  that  great  conservative  power  his  never 

of  public  fhnds,modenite  taxation,  prompt  provision  been  used  by  the  present  incumbent  of  that  high 

for  all  public  oblij^ations,  and  a  steady  decrease  of  office  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intend^, 

the  State  and  municipal  debts ;  and  that  we  coofl-  when  so  many  o])portunitie8  have  been  presented  ior 

dently  appeal  to  the  voters  to  continue  in  power  a  its  use  by  the  action  of  Coni^ress  during  the  existence 

Earty  wnieh  has  given  such  substantial  proofs  of  of  the  present  Administration, 

onesty  of  purpose  and  watchful  care  for  tne  rights  6.  Tnat  this  convention  offers  its  adherence  to  the 

and  interests  of  the  people.  Cincinnati-Baltimore  platform  of  1872,  and  cordial]^ 

Beioh^.  That  we  commend  Luther  McCutchins,  Invites  the  cooperation,  without  regard  to  former 

our  candidate  for  Governor,  and  Granville  P.  Conn,  political  associations,  of  those  voters  of  the  State 

our  candidate  for  Kailroad  Commissioner,  as  citixens  who  desire  reform  in  the  administration  of  public 

of  capacity  and  integrity,  and  we  pledge  them  our  affairs. 

united,  hearty,  and  triumphant  support.  7.  That  the  present  national  Administration  by  its 

devotion  to  personal  and  partisan  Interests,  it»  utter 

The  Democrats  held  their  State  Convention  disregard  of  constitutional  obligations,  by  iu  reckless 

at  Concord,  on  the  8th  of  Januarv.     The  or-  mismanagement  of  the  national  finances,  by  its  in- 

ganization  had  scarcely  been  completed  when,  terference  with  the  local  self-goveniment  of  the  peo- 

«.:«i.^»*  «,«;»:..»  e^^  /k^  .^..^^.f  5^/  ♦»,«  r«««>  pie,  by  its  support  of  all  manner  of  corrupt  jobs  and 

without  waitmg  for  the  report  of  the  Com-  J^pe'cuUtions.^y  its  nominations  of  noto^ously  in- 

mittee  on  Credentials,  a  delegate  moved     to  competent  and  corrupt  men  to  the  highest  offices  m 

proceed   to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Gov-  its  gift,  and  its  blunaering  and  unsutesmanlike  di- 

emor;"  which  motion,  notwithstanding  op-  rection  ofour  foreign  affairs,  has  justly  brought  upon 

position,  was  carried  and  acted  upon.     Tlie  Ij^^p'eopu  °'^*""''''''''        contempt  of  the  Anier- 

ballot  was  to  be  considered  informal.     The  g,  §'hat  the  law  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Pre«- 

whiHe  number  of  YOtee  was  650,  almost  all  of  dent  and  other  officers  of  the  Government  wsawboUy 

which  were  distribnted  among  three  of  the  withoutjustiffcation,  and  we  demand  Its  nn^ualifieli 

five  candidates  proposed,  Albert  R.  Hatch,  of  wpoal,  and  we  will  support  no  man  for  political  of- 

Portsmouth,  having  received  148  votes ;  Hiram  ^^"^  ^^'^^  ^°'  ^*»*  ^'^^  ^'  "  ^^*  "^  ^'^^^  ^^  '"^^ 

R.  Roberts,  of  Rollingsford,  280 ;  and  James  9.  That  the  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire  are 

A.  Weston,  of  Manchester,  240.    This  result  opposed  to  all  monopolies  which  operate  for  the 

caused  great  excitement,  and  it  was  agreed  to  ftp^sial  benefit  of  privileged  persons  or  clasaes,  and 

take  a  formal  ballot,  the  delegates  voting  by  *<>  »"  combinations  or  corporations  made  to  effect 

^  .r^^*i^«      Ti»^  ./^ot^u  rv^  ♦T,^  «•„«.  K«iirv4.  ^.^^»^  purposes  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people; 

counties.     The  result  of  the  first  ballot  proved  fhat  they  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  money  by  w^o- 

decisive,  as,  the  whole  number  or  votes  bemg  pate  bodies  to  influence  elections  and  the  legialation 

then  682,  Mr.  Hatch  received  51   votes,  Mr.  of  the  State;  but  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  cor- 

Roberts  252,  and  Mr.  Weston  838,   who  was  porations  established  for  the  promotion  of  legitimate 

declared  nominated,  and  hU  nomination  made  ^'^^S^d  'wU A*^'.'"?  ^hXSH 

'"^^*™^^^'„                   .      ,    ,             .       .       «  privileges  and  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  their 

Alvah  SuUoway  received  the  nomination  for  creation. 

Railroad  Commissioner.  10.  That  we  recognize  the  grievances  of  which  the 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted  fwrmers  and  other  producing  classes  complain.   The 

Ktt  fhix  n/^nvAnfTr^n  .  ttatioual  Qovemment  has  unnecessarily  depreciated 

Dy  tne  convention .  ^j^^j^  ^^^^y  y^^  crowding  its  own  land  upon  the 

We,  the  Democratic  Bepublioaa  party  of  the  State  market  in  advance  of  any  natural  demand.    It  has 

of  New  HampshirCf  in  convention  assembled,  hereby  imposed  onerous  taxes  in  tlie  interest  of  monopoliei 

affirm,  in  the  language  of  the  seventh  article  of  our  upon  nearly  all  of  the  goods  they  consume,  while  it 

Bill  of  Bights,  that  the  people  of  the  State  have  the  protects  them  in  nothing;  it  exempts  billions  of  money 

sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves  ss  irom  taxation,  leaviog  the  burden  it'ought  to  bear  to 

a  f^e,  sovereign,  independent  State,  and  do  and  for-  fall  with  aggravated  weight  upon  them ;  and  the  po- 

ever  hereafter  shall  exercise  and  eigoy  ever^  power,  litical  effect  of  local  laws  is  equally  unjust,  inasmuch 

jurisdiction,  and  right  pertaining  thereto  whion  is  not  as  the  farmer  has  no  disguise  for  his  little  wealth, 

or  may  not  hereafter  be  by  them  expressly  delegi^d  while  property  in  other  forms  escapes  taxation  alto> 

to  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem-  gether,  or  Dears  no  just  proportion  of  the  burdens  ac- 

bled :  therefore —  cordinff  to  prospective  value. 

Metohed^  1.  That  we  are  iu  favor  of  the  union  of  11.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  more  stringent  laws  in 

the  States  and  the  rights  of  the  States  as  declared  relation  to  the  investment  of  deposits  by  saTing»- 

and  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  banks,  so  that  the  savings  of  those  in  moderate  cii^ 

8.  That  we  are  in  faver  of  retrenchment,  refonn,  oumstonces  which  may  be  intrusted  to  their  care 

and  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  all  the  govern-  shall  be  more  securely  invested,  and  used  so  far  as 

ments  of  the  people,  whether  national.  State,  or  mu-  practicable  in  developmg  and  enlarging  the  resources 

nicipal.  and  business  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  State. 

8.  That,  while  we  are  in  favor  of  all  just  and  equal  12.  That  the  practical  effects  of  rigid  sumptnarr 

taxation  necessary  to  sustain  our  Government  and  laws  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  have  been  to  generate 

public  institutions,  we  are  opposed  to  all  unjuBt  and  disregard  of  law  amon^  both  officials  and  peoples,  arid 

unequal  systems  of  taxation  which  tend  to  favor  one  to  change  the  form  without  lessening  the  extent  of 

class  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of  the  people.  the  evils  they  seek  to  remedy,  and  that  the  dedue- 

4.  That  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  is  tions  of  reason  as  well  as  tbe  lessons  of  experience 

the  property  01  the  people,  and  should  be  preserved  suggest  that  a  judicious  license  law^  which  mar  he 

for  the  people  as  areAigeto  which  they  can  flee  from  made  prohibitory  by  local  option,  will  yield  bett^ 

the  oppression  of  capital,  and  that  we  condemn  the  results  than  the  present  law,  which  is  partially  and 

policy  of  giving  the  same  to  railroad  oorporations  or  unfairly  enforced  or  wholly  ignored  as  the  capnce  of 

other  corporate  bodies  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  men  or  parties  may  dictate, 

not  for  the  people.  18.  That  we  extend  our  hearty  congratulatioDB  to 
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oar  brethren  of  the  West  for  the  signal  Tiotories  work  and  taken  np  by  the  ohnrohes  as  a  moral  and 

the,T  hAve  ichieved  in  behalf  of  an  honest  and  equal  religious  duty  we  will  see  greater  results  than  can 

admiaiiitration  of  the  Government,  and  we  cordially  reasonably  be  hoped  for  under  existing  oiroumstanoes. 

nvite  all  zoen^  without  regard  to  past  political  desig-  We  reg^ord  it  as  a  dut^,  that  every  temperance  man 

nations,  to  unite  with  us  In  an  honest  and  great  ef-  owes  himself  and  society  to  vote  only  ror  sueh  men 

fort  to  emalste  their  noble  example  and  achieve  a  as  most  nearly  represent  his  principles  and  the  wel- 

victory  not  in  the  interest  of  any  party,  but  in  the  fare  of  the  country.    In  view  of  this  fact  we  call 

name  and  ia  behalf  of  a  common  country.  upon  the  political  parties  to  place  in  nomination  only 

14.  Thiit  we  will  use  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  such  as  we  can  consistently  and  honorably  support ; 

secure  the  election  of  the  candidates  this  day  nomi-  men  who^  both  by  precept  and  practice,  are  true  to 

luted.  the  principles  that  underlie  the  temperance  reform. 

Tk    vr      o         V2      Qi,  i.    rp                     TT  lUtoUMdy  That  we  do  again  pledge  ourselves  to  la^ 

ibe  ^ew  Jtiainpsnire  state  I  emperaace  Un<  bor  for  obtaining  tW>m  every  person  his  or  her  signo- 

iunheld  its  annual  State  Convention  at  Concord  ture  to  the  pled^i^e ;  that  we  as  citizens  will  give  our 

OQ  the  18th  of  December,  1873.    There  was  a  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of 

go«d^di«o^e.eryta.portanteeotionofthe  ^^^'^'"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^J^^^ 

t>Ute  being  represented.    A  large  nnmber  of  gion  of  the  traffic  which  is  one  great  Underance  to 

Udies  were  present,  and  admitted  as  delegates,  morality  and  religion  in  our  State. 

From  the  reports  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  B$9olv$dy  That  we  are  unqualiHedly  opposed  to  all 

recording  secretary  and  the  treasurer,  this  or-  ■chemM  looking  to  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law 

j«iz.tion.pp««to  b.  in.a  proep^ro^  con-  ^"e^^rr5e^iti;'^fh:'£iJru:iirS5: 
dition ;  and  the  president,  m  a  short  address,  fio  in  intoxicating  Uquora  is  a  crime,  and  as  such  hoa 
coDgratolated  the  Union  upon  the  success  that  no  right  to  demand  the  protection  of  law.  While  be- 
lied attended  its  operations  during  the  past  year.  Ueving  that  men  ore  amenable  to  moral  suasion  In 
The  foUoiring  preambles  and  resolutions  greater  degree  than  to  any  other  reformatory  prin- 
»<ki.A  .^i^^fxwi  K«  ^-iTa  ^^..»^»4^;^»  .  ciple,  yet  we  recognize  the  fact  that  legal  aa  well  at 
were  adopted  by  the  convention :  moni  means  are  essential  in  carrying  on  our  woA. 

Whtrwa^  The  evil  of  intemperance  etill  existfl  in  I'«ti  then,  our  motto  be, "  Moral  suasion  for  the  tempt- 

otir  land,  desolating  homes,  crushing  hearts,  creating  ^d ;  moral  and  legal  suasion  for  the  tempter ;  moral 

paaperism,  engenoering  crime,  ruining  health,  and  suasion  for  the  dininkMrd ;  moral  and  legal  suasion 

blighting  themtellectual  and  moral  natures  of  all  for  the  drunkard-maker." 

vhojiefl  to  iU  influence :  and—  Heaohtd,  That  while  we  point  with  much  satisfne- 

IftwM,  The  State  Temperance  Union  thus  or-  *ion  to  the  work  we  have  already  oooompJished  in  the 

faaize  to  oppose,  by  moral  and  intellectual  means,  o^use  of  moral  reform,  wo  ask  our  brethren  abroad  to 

Uiis  great  and  alarming  evil :  therefore,  be  it  consider  it  mereW  an  earnest  of  what  we  hope  to  ao- 

EaaUed^  That  the  first  year's  work  of  our  organ-  complish  in  the  future,  and  that  we  confldentlv  look 

iffltion  has  been  quite  as  successful  as  could  reason-  forward  to  the  time  when  the  benign  cause  of  tem- 

ably  be  expected,  and  fully  convinces  us  that  we  are  P«ranco  will  be  held  as  high  above  all  mere  partioon- 

Uborhig  in  the  right  way,  and  strengthens  the  convio-  »1^»P  "  ^^^  ^^^  tenete  of  Christian  churches,  believ- 

tioQtbatsucoesa  mourwork  largely  depends  upon— 1.  ^^9  t*^**»  when  that  exalted  position  is  reached  and 

The  organization  of  reform  cluDs  wherever  praotica-  li«id,,we  shall  have  every  assurance  of  final  victory 

kle ;  a.  The  formation  of  county  and  town  temper-  o^tF  intemperance.                 ^        „ 

t:ice  unions,  auxiliary  to  the  State  Union ;  8,  The  Seaolf>«d,  That  the  Ubors  of  our  State  Agent,  Mr. 

organization  of  churches  and  Sabbath-schools  into  Francis  Murphy,  have  been  so  greatly  prospered  as 

temperance  societies:  4.  Cordial  cooperation  with  *<>  <>«Mwion  in  our  hearts  deep  feelmgs  of  gratitude 

all  the  temperance  organitations  In  their  work:  6.  *o  God  for  the  blessmgs  vouchsafed  to  our  cause 

The  circuhition  of  the  pledge  among  all  classes  of  through  his  instrumentality,  and  whether  he  longer 

people ;  and,  S.  Special  eflfort  to  interest  the  young  continues  with  us  or  removes  to  other  fields  of  labor. 

mthe  principles  and  practice  of  total  abstinence,  "we  most  cordially  indorse  him  as  a  true,  earnest,  and 

W©  base  our  hopes  of  ultimate  buccchs  largely  on  consistent  temperance  man,  a  friend  to  all  who  need 

the  education  of  the  masses  In  the  direction  in  which  sympathy  and  help  in  their  eiforU  to  free  themselves 

we  are  working,  being  fully  persuaded  that  a  deep  ^om  the  terrible  thraldom  of  intemperance.** 

And  earnest  popular  sentiment  in  behalf  of  temper-  n^t     .                           j.  j  ^     ^     xi.    ^at         » 

toce  principles  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  sue-  The  temperance  candidates  for  the  offices  of 

ce«sfal  prosecution  of  our  work,  and  that  without  Governor   and  Railroad   Commissioner  were 

this  enlightened  sentiment  we  cannot  reasonably  John  Blackmer  and  David  Heald. 

hope  for  the  triumph  of  the  temperance  cause.  There  was  no  election  of  Governor  or  Rail- 

riife^^'fSrr.U^oirt^U^Wl'  road  Oon,n,i«ioner  by  the  people.  For  Gov- 

to  reach  the  highest  self-culture,  and  to  confer  the  enior,  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was 

greatest  amount  of  good  upon  society.  71,898,  of  which  John  Blackmer  had  2,097, 

Bmlwd.  That  inasmuch  as  total  abstinence  alone  Luther  McOutcbins  84,148,  and  James  A.  Wee- 

iMures  safety  to  the  moderate  drinker  no  less  than  ton  35,608— necessary  for  a  choice  being  85,- 

?4%t'£i?h  Sr^i^'SV^^^^^^^  J*2.    For  Railroad  Oomm^^^^^^^^ 

an  example  to  others ;  andwe  eiyoin  on  temperance  o^r  O*    votes   cast,   7l,7o2,    Ot   which  iiavid 

men  everywhere   the  paramount   importance   of  Heald  had  2,107 ;  Granville  P.  Oonn,  84,186 ; 

teaching  and  practising  this  principle  bv  circulating  Alvah  W.  Snlloway,  85,482— necessary  for  a 

toe  pledge,   and  exhorting  to  ita  falthfol  malnte-  cJjQio©  being  85  877. 

J8!«)/wi,  That  the  formation  of  temperance  leagues  ^}  ^  district  elections,  also,  fonr  of  the 

ia  various  parts  of  our  State  by  eamost  and  devoted  twelve  Senators  and  three  of  the  five  Oonn- 

women  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  and  cilors  were  not  elected. 

we  welcome  them  to  the  ranks  of  organized  temper-  The  election  of  all  these  officers  devolved  on 

hSt7^'!^r"'^  ^^^"^  "^^  ''^  sympathy  and  ^^^  Legidatnre,  which  assembled  on  June  8d. 

A»5^ThatVhen  the  temperance  cause  Is  lifted  The  final  results  of  the  baUotings  were  as  fol- 

oat  of  the  arena  of  party  politics  as  a  distinctive  lows :  For  Governor,  James  A.  Weston  182; 
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Luther  MoOatohins,  151.    For  Bailroed  Oom-  80,  1874,  there  remained  281  patients,  their 

missioner,  Alvah  W.  Snlloway,  181 ;    Gran-  average  number  in  the  whole  year,  ending  that 

ville  P.  Oonn,  153.    For  Secretary  of  State,  day,  having  been  268.    The  average  namber 

William  Butterfield,  185 ;  Benjamin  F.  Pres-  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum,  including  the 

oott,  158 ;  for  State  Treaaarer,  Josiah  0.  Dear-  employes  of  every  description  connected  with 

born,  180;  Solon  A.  Carter,  158.    For  State  the  institution,  is  about  800:    188  indigent 

Printer,  Charles  0.  Pearson,  180;  Edward  A.  patients  were  more  or  less  aided  during  the 

Jenks,  154.    For  Commissary-General,  Tobias  year.    The  most  indigent  were  aided  to  the 

D.  Foss,  180 ;  Charles  F.  Montgomery,  157.  extent  of  half  the  cost  of  tiieir  board,  the  regu- 

The  finances  of  the  State  appear  to,  be  sound  lar  price  of 'which  is  f5  a  week  for  each  pa- 

and  satisfactory.    The  debt  on  June  1, 1874,  tient,  medical  attendance  included, 

was  as  follows :  Liabilities,  $4,102,166.49 ;  as-  The  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  souic^fl 

sets  in  the  Treasury,  $275,576.47 :  net  indebt-  during  the  year,  amounted  to  $86,580.01 ;  ite 

edness,  $8,826,599.02.    On  June  1, 1878,  it  bad  expenses  to  $84,871.46;  leaving  a  surplus  of 

been:  Liabilities  $4,191,965.48;  assets  in  the  above  $1,700  in  the  treasury. 

Treasury,  $59,805.04:  net  indebtedness,  $4,*  The  legacies  and  donations  to  the  New  H&mp- 

142, 160.44---sho wing  the  reduction  during  the  shire  Asylum  for  the  Insane  during  the  time 

last  fiscal  year  to  have  been  $815,561.42.  elapsed  from  its  establishment  to  April  30, 

The  State  debt  is  funded,  and  will  mature  1874,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $244,179.95. 

within  thirty-one  years  in  about  equal  install-  The  asylum  is  possessed  of  a  farm  containing 

ments.  125  acres,  well  stocked,  and  producing,  besides 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  during  the  what  comes  from  the  kitchen-garden,  a  v&rietr 

sameyear  amounted  to  $740,062.24;  of  which  of  crops,  among  which,  in  1874,  have  be^ 

$600,000  were  collected  from  the  State  tax,  *'  900  bushels  of  potatoes,  200  bushels  of  com 

the    remaining   $140,062.24   from  all    other  in  the  ear,  80  tons  of  hay,  20  of  corn-fodder, 

sources.  The  amount  ofthe  public  expenditures,  and  18  of  straw." 

ordinary  and  extraordinary,  was  $484,491.82,  The  inmates  of  the  New  Hampshire  Peni- 

including  $250,798.77  paid  as  interest  on  the  t^tiary  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1874,  were 

public  debt.    Of  the  excess  of  revenue  over  more  numerous  than  ordinarily,  which  seems 

expenditure  a  large  portion  was  paid  for  re-  to  have  been  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the 

ducing  the  principal  of  the  debt ;  the  rest  was  State,  Governor  Weston  saying,  in  his  message 

cash  on  hand.  to  the  Legislature:    "By  the  reports  of  tie 

From  carefully-prepared   estimates,  based  warden  and  the  committee  of  the  Council  on 

upon  an  economical  a<lministration  of  the  gov-  the  State-prison,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  afiairs 

ernment,  it  is  apparent  that  an  annual  State  are  in  a   prosperous   condition,  particularlj 

tax  of  $400,000  for  a  few  years,  with  the  in*  those  pertaining  to  its  finances.    There  is  now 

come  from  other  sources,  will  be  adequate  to  a  much  larger  number  of  convicts  in  this  in- 

meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  State,  to-  stitution  than  usual,  and  hence  a  proportional- 

gether  with  her  obligations  as  they  mature,  ly  larger  income,  as  the  State  receives  a  per 

and  leave  a  handsome  margin  besides.  diem  compensation  from  the  contractor  for  all 

There  is  only  one  bank  of  discount  in  New  the  convicts  who  are  able  to  attend  the  work 

Hampshire  doing  business  by  State  authority ;  assigned  them.    The  net  receipts  for  the  past 

while  there  are  forty-six  national  banks  and  year  are  $10,611.61,  which,  added  to  previous 

private  banking-houses  in  successful  operation,  earnings,  makes  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  prison 

The  number  of  savings-banks  in  the  State  is  of  more  than  $80,000.    This  is  principally  in- 

sixty-four,  their  deposits   amounting   in  the  vested  in  the  bonds  of  the  State." 

aggregate  to  $28,829,876.88 ;  which  is  an  in-  The  Reform-School  for  the  correction  and 

crease  of  nearly  $867,000  over  last  year's  de-  education  of  wayward  boys  is  in  successful 

posits.    The  whole  number  of  depositors  own-  operation,  and  kept  under  excellent  disciiiliDd. 

ing  the  money  kept  in  these  banks  is  92,788.  The  geological  survey  of  New  Hampshire, 

Three  of  these  banks  were  chartered  and  or-  which  has  been  going  on  since  1869,  will  be 

ganized  last  year.  completed  in  1874,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 

Public  instruction  for  the  education  of  youth  final  report  be  ready  for  distribution  in  July, 

is  commendab]y  attended  to  by  both  the  local  1874,  the  second  and  last  volume  within  a  year 

government  and  the  people.    There  are  nearly  thereafter.    The  entire  work  will  occupy  some 

4,000  schools  maintained  in  New  Hampshire,  1,400  pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  plates 

and  the  Normal  School  designed  to  prepare  and  accompanied  by  an  atlas.    The  cost  of  the 

thoroughly  trained  and  educated  teachers  for  printing  alone,  including  plates  and  maps,  is 

them  is  in  successful  operation.  estimated  at  $10,000. 

The  dhanging  and  in  many  towns  greatly  The  legislative  body  were  in  session  about 

reduced  population  has  left  a  very  small  nura-  five  weeks,  till  the  10th  of  July.    Numerous 

her  of  pupils  for  the  public  schools,  and  in  acts  of  public  interest  were  passed.    Among 

some  there  are  none.  the  most  important  laws  of  a  general  character 

The  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  was  that  relating  to  the  ludiciary,  under  the 

are  well  cared  and  provided  for.    In  the  New  title  "  An  act  to  abolish  the  present  judiciary 

Hampahire  Aaylum  for  the  Insane,  on  April  system,  and  establishing  a  new  one,'*  going  into 
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operation  in  August.  The  general  purport  of  from  Dartmooth  CoUege  in  tlie  class  of  1847 ; 
the  change  introduced  hj  this  act,  and  the  had  represented  New  Hampshire  in  the  Fed- 
range  of  the  jurisdiction  belon^ng  to  the  eral  Legislature  at  Washington  as  a  member 
new  courts  established  bj  it,  appear  from  the  of  the  Lower  fiouse  in  the  Fortj-second  Con- 
first  three  sections,  as  follows :  gress,  and,  besides  being  a  lawyer,  is  regarded 

Sedion  1.  From  and  after  the  time  when  this  act  to  be  a  railroad  business-man,  being  president 

ukM  effeet,  instead  of  the  Supreme  Judioiid  Court  of  the  Suncook  Valley  Railroad,  and  a  Director 

heretofore  eziatinf ,  there  ehall  be  established  in  this  in  the  Concord  &  Boston  and  Concord  &  Mon- 

State  s  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  consisting  of  *-^|.i    pAilrnAdiL      Mr     IaAA    aUo    irraAniitt>d 

oM  ohief  rad  two  associBte  justices,  to  be  appomted  YlZ  tV^I!^^  n  ill*  ^  •     *v      i    -^  v  iS^ 

and  commUsioned  as  prescribed  by  the  wnstitu-  from  Dartmouth  College  m  the  class  of  1856, 

uoq;  also  a  Circuit  Court,  to  consist  of  one  chief  and  and  for  several  years  has  served  on  the  bench 

two  associate  justices,  to  be  oppointed  and  coromid-  of  the  old  court  to   the   acceptance   of  the 

rioned  in  the  same  manner.         ^  ,    ,     .       ^  bar  generally.    Mr.  Faulkner  is  a  lawyer  of 

of'rrhh.'^^^da^oTKiXCX-  •bout  fifty  years  of  age,  and  ew»  a  diatiu- 

cess  and  maftterti  and  things  whatsoever,  both  civil  guwhed  reputation  in  his  profession.)     ifor  the 

sod  criminal,  now  provided  by  law  to  be  entered  at  Circuit  Court:   Chief  -  Justice  WiUiam  Law- 

or  done,  and  whicn  moj  be  entered  at  or  done,  at  rence  Foster,  of  Concord ;  Associate  Justices, 

the  trial  terma  of  aaid  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  EUery  A.  Hibbard,  of  Laconia,  and  John  S.  H. 

abo  concurrent  juriadietion  with  the  justices  of  the  -p^w^i^  ^e  n^^^-w^i^^A      /if.  vA<i4a*  ^  «  ^^^^^ 

Saperior  Court  o?  Judicature  of  all  matters  and  things  *™^'  of  Greenland.    (Mr.  Foster  M  a  natave 

which  may  now  be  done  by  any  of  the  justices  of  aiud  oi  Westmmster,  Vermont,  and  nas  been  on  tne 

Sapreme  Judicial  Court  in  vacation.  bench  of  the  old  court  for  many  years,  in 

iwiwi  8.  Bald  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  and  which  office  he  has  proved  himself  an  able  and 

the  JMtioes  thereof  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  other  popular  judge.   Mr.  Hibbard,  born  in  St.  Johna- 

:S;:5r!^h5c'rad'8\trre^X^^  bufy,  virmfnt,  in  1826,  has  been  a  Represents. 

.  has  jurisdiction,  and  also  full  power  and  authority  to  tive  from  New  Hampshire  at  Washington  dur- 

<io  say  act  in  vacation  whicn  the  justices  of  said  ing  the  Forty-second  Congress,  and  soon  after 

Sttpreme  Judicial  Court  or  any  one  of  them  may  the  completion  of  his  term  was  appointed  to 

nor  do.  •   *    ♦  fiU  ^  ^^^  ^j^  ^jj^  y^^j^^Yk  of  the  old  court.    Mr. 

The  greatest  importance  was  also  attached  Frink  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in  the  county 

to  the  legislative  action  on  the  bill  *'  to  autiior-  where  he  resides.     Mr.  Faulkner,  in  the  Supe- 

ize  the  Nashua  &  Lowell  and  the  Boston  &  rior  Court,  and  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  Circuit  Court, 

Lowell  Railroad  Companies  to  unite  and  be-  are  Republicans^ 

come  one  corporation,''  which  was  repeatedly  NEW  JERSEY.     The  Legislature,   which 

and  warmly  debated.    When  first  put  to  the  assembled  early  in  January,  continued  in  sea* 

vote,  on  July  7th,  the  bill  was  lost,  but  a  mo-  sion  till  the  27th  of  March.    Very  little  of  the 

tioQ  to  reconsider  that  vote  having  been,  after  legislation  was  of  general  interest.    Several 

farther  debate,  carried  in  the  Lower  House  by  amendments  to  the  State  constitution,  reported 

175  yeas  to  132  nays,  the  bill  was  put  to  the  by  the  constitutional  commission,  were  agreed 

vote  again  on  the  9th,  and  passed — ^yeas  169,  upon.    Pursuant  to  the  present  constitution, 

0278 149.    The  Senate  passed  it  on  the  same  these  amendments  came  before  the  Legislature 

daj.  of  1875  for  approval  or  rejection,  in  whole  or 

The  bill  entitled  **  To  restrain  the  sale  and  in  part    Those  concurred  in  by  the  members 

use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State,''  which  of  that  body  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 

▼as  considered  one  of  the  most  important  sub-  for  ratification  or  rejection,  at  a  special  election 

jeets  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  during  this  to  be  held  for  that  purpose  within  four  months 

session,  was,  t^fter  warm  and  excited  debate,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislature. 

finally  defeated.    Though  favored  by  a  large  The  provisions  of  the  amendments  of  general 

Qomber  of  members,  its  passage  met  with  such  interest  which  were   agreed   upon   may  be 

decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  others  who  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  No  county, 

were  most  friendly  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  city,  borough,  town,  or  village,  shall  give  any 

but  maintained  that  this  bill,  notwithstanding  money  or  property,  or  loan  its  money  or  credit, 

the  words  of  its  title  were  apparently  in  favor  to  any  individual  or  corporation,  or  own  any 

of  prohibition,  was  introduced,  and  its  passage  stock  or  bonds  in  any  association  or  corpora- 

streniioQaly  advocated,  in  the  interest  oi  liquor-  tion.    In  the  article  on  the  right  of  suffrage 

denlers.    After  a  long  contest  the  vote  was  the  word  *'  white  "  is  stricken  out,  and,  in  or- 

taken,  on  July  9th,  and  the  bill  was  rejected :  der  to  put  an  end  to  all  question  on  woman 

veas  137,  nays  155.  suffrage,  the  word  "male,''  expunged  by  the 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  es-  constitutional  commission,  is  restored.    In  time 

tablishmg  the  new  judiciary  system,  which  of  war,  no  elector  in  the  service  of  the  State  or 

t'>ok  effect  in  August,  1874,  the  Governor  and  national  Government,  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Council  appointed  the  six  judges  constituting  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  by  reason  of  ab- 

the  two  new  courts,  as  follows :    For  the  Su-  sence  from  his  election-district,  and  the  Legis- 

perior  Court :   Chief-Justice  Samuel  Newell  lature  shall  provide  the  manner  in  which  the 

o^\K  of  Manchester;  Associate  Justices,  Wil-  vote  of  such  absent  elector  shall  be  received. 

^  Spencer  Ladd,  of  Lancaster,  and  Francis  The  Legislature  may  pass  laws  to  deprive  per- 

A.  Faulkner,  of  Keene.  .  (Mr.  Bell  graduated  sons  guilty  of  the  orime  of  bribery,  of  whatever 
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kind,  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  Members  of  the  usuries  resulting  in  death,  or  for  injnries  to 
Legislatore  shall  be  elected  on  the  first  Tues-  person  or  property.  No  act  diall  prescribe 
day  in  November,  and  they  shall  receive  $500  limitation  of  time  within  which  suits  may  U 
annually  during  the  time  for  which  they  are  brought  against  corporations  for  iijnries  to 
elected,  and  no  other  allowance  or  emolument^  person  or  property,  or  for  other  causes,  dif- 
fer any  other  purpose  whatever,  shall  be  al-  ferent  from  that  fixed  by  the  geoeral  laws. 
lowed  them.  No  law  shall  be  revived  or  No  trust  funds  shall  be  Invested  in  the  boods 
amended  by  reference  to  its  title  only,  but  the  or  stock  of  any  private  corporation,  unless  socb 
act  revived  or  the  section  amended  shall  be  investment  be  authorized  by  the  person  ereat- 
inserted  at  length  in  the  bilL  No  general  ingthe  trust  The  Legislature  may  establish 
law  shfdl  embrace  any  provision  of  a  private,  a  court  or  courts  with  original  jurisdiction  over 
special,  or  local  character.  No  act  wall  be  all  cases  of  condemnation  of  lands  and  assesB- 
passed  which  shall  provide  that  any  existing  ments  for  improvements.  There  shall  not  be 
law,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  made  or  more  than  two  Justices  of  the  inferior  Conrt 
deemed  a  part  of  the  act ;  nor  shall  any  act  be  of  Oommon  Pleas  in  any  county  in  the  State. 
passed  which  enacts  that  any  existing  law,  or  Not  more  than  two  justices  of  the  peace  shall 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  applicable,  except  bv  be  elected  in  a  townshin,  nor  more  than  one 
inserting  it  in  such  act  The  Legislature  shaU  in  a  city  ward,  and  the  Legislature  shall  pre- 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  scribe  by  law  the  qualifications  necessarj  for 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  such  justices  to  possess,  and  also  provide  for 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  the  summary  suspension  of  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  Btate  between  the  ages  of  five  and  for  misconduct  in  office.  No  amendnMDt  to 
eighteen  years.  The  assent  of  three-fifths  of  the  charter  of  any  municipal  corporation  shall 
the  members  of  each  House  of  the  Le^latnre  be  received  by  the  Legislature  after  tiiirty  days 
shall  be  required  for  the  passage  of  every  law  from  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  tliereof,  pob- 
for  granting,  continuing,  altermg,  amending,  lie  notice  of  which  must  be  previouslj  given. 
or  renewing  charters  for  banks  or  similar  cor^  No  act  of  the  Legislature  shaJl  take  effect  until 
porations ;  and  all  such  charters  shall  be  lim-  the  4th  day  of  July  next  after  its  passage,  nn* 
ited  to  twenty  years.  less  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houms. 

The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  private,  local.  By  act  approved  Karch  S7, 1874,  the  Legis- 
or  special  laws,  regulating  tne  internal  affairs  lature  authorized  and  directed  the  sale  of  the 
of  towns  and  counties,  appointing  local  offices  famous  iron  war* vessel  known  as  the  Stevens 
or  commissions  to  regulate  municipal  affairs,  Battery,  which  has  been  in  the  course  of  con- 
impaneling  grand  or  petit  jurors,  or  granting  struction  since  1848,  and  which  was  originally 
to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual,  designed  by  B.  L.  and  E.  A.  Stevens,  and  lefi 
any  exclusive  privilege  whatever,  but  may  pass  by  tihe  will  of  the  latter,  to  the  State  of  Kev 
general  laws  providing  for  all  such  cases,  Jersey.  The  present  dimensiona  of  the  vessel 
Property  shall  be  assessed  for  taxes  under  gen-  are :  Length,  400.  feet;  beam,  46  feet ;  depth, 
oral  laws,  and  by  uniform  rules,  according  to  24^  feet ;  boilers,  10  feet ;  engines,  4  feet ; 
its  true  value.  If  any  bill  passed  by  the  Legis-  maximum  horse-power,  6,000.  The  battery 
lature  and  presented  to  the  Governor  contain  was  nearly  rebuilt  by  General  George  B. 
several  items  of  appropriation  of  money,  the  HcClellan.  About  $2,500,000  has  be^  ex- 
Governor  may  object  to  one  or  more  of  such  pended  upon  the  vessel,  and  it  is  estimated 
items  while  approving  other  portions  of  the  bill,  that  about  $800,000  more  will  be  necessary  to 
The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  not  be  elected  complete  it  as  a  war-vessel,  or  $200,000  as  a 
by  the  Legislatore  to  any  office  during  the  term  merchant- vessel. 

for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected  Governor.  The  vessd  having  been  offered  for  sale,  the 

Judges  of  the  inferior  Court  of  Oommon  Pleas  bids  were  opened  November  2d,  when  it  wsi 

shall   be  appointed  by  the  Governor.    The  found  that  the  highest  sum  absolutely  offered 

State  Treasurer  shall  hold  office  three  years,  was  $105,000.    A  conditional  offer  of  $145,00Ci, 

The  keeper  of  the  State-prison  is  to  be  nom-  however,  was  made  by  the  United  States  Sec- 

inated  by  the  Governor.    Sheriffs  and  coroners  retary  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  approval  of 

shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  and  sheriffs  Congress,  and  their  appropriation  for  the  pnr- 

shall  annually  renew  their  bonds.    No  county  chase.    An  arrangement  was  thereupon  made 

shall  be  divided,  or  have  any  part  taken  from  with  the  highest  absolute  bidder,  by  which  his 

it,  unless  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  county  offer  will  be  held  in  abeyance,  in  order  to  af- 

so  consent    An  elector  must  be  a  resident  of  ford  the  United  States  sufficient  time  within 

the  district  in  which  he  lives  for  thirty  days  which  to  secure  the  vessel, 

prior  to  an  election  before  he  can  vote.    No  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

member  of  the  Legislature  shall,  during  his  in  Trenton,  on  the   27th  of  August,  wheo 

term,  be  nominated  or  appointed  by  the  Gov-  George  A.  Halsey  was  unanimously  nominated 

emor  or  the  Legislature  to  any  civil  office  in  as  candidate  for  Governor.    The  resolutions 

the  State  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  its  adopted  are  as  follows : 

emolmnento  increased,  during  the  time  for  jg,,^,,^  ^hat  the  BepnbUoann  of  Kew  Jeney,  ia 

Wmcn  he  was  elected,     a  o  act  oi  tne  Legisla-  entering  upon  a  looal  contest  for  the  political  oootrol 

ture  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be  recovered  for  of  the  State,  at  a  time  midway  between  two  naticnil 
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lifetiMM,  deem  it  onneoeMary  to  adveit  to  natioual  as  a  oiime  against  free  government  the  open  and 

gueations,  farther  than  to  declare :  secret  Bup{K>rt  wMcb  the  present  Federal  Administra- 

1.  That  we  approve  and  will  continue  to  uphold  tion  has  given  to  notorious  adventurers  and  plun- 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Republican  party  was  dererSf  who  have  forced  themselvea  upon  the  people 
foaoded,  and  which,  during  fourteen  jears  of  asoen-  of  States  impoverished  hj  war  and  weakenedT  in  re- 
deney  in  the  natuxnai  Government,  have  resulted  in  sources  by  repeated  calamities. 

the  preservation  of  the  Union ;  in  the  extinction  of  S.  The  restoration  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  only 
slavery;  in  the  reorganization  of  all  the  States;  in  true  basis  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  The 
securing  equal  politieu  rights  to  all  citizens :  in  the  prompt  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  pay- 
maintenance  or  the  national  credit;  in  the  aiminu-  ment  of  all  national  inaebtedness  in  the  money  reo- 
tion  of  the  public  debt ;  in  the  reduction  of  taxes ;  ognized  by  the  civilized  world, 
in  the  honorable  adjustment  of  foreign  oompli-  4.  Becognizing  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
cations ;  in  the  advancement  of  the  nation  in  power  by  which  the  legitimate  expenditures  of  the  Qov- 
ud  dignity  abroad  and  prosperlj^  at  home ;  and  in  emment  may  be  assisted,  we  advocate  a  true  revenue 
eoungeous  efforts  to  expose  omcial  delinquencies  reform  that  will  secure  to  labor  both  steadiness  and 
and  promote  integrity  in  public  trusts.  compensation,  by  equitable  and  judicious  tariff  laws. 

2.  That  President  Grant,  who  has  borne  so  large  6.  Opposition  to  the  oivil-nghts  bill  as  detri- 
1  pert  in  producing  these  results  by  his  skill  in  war  mental  to  the  cause  of  education,  fatal  to  th^  true 
and  his  wisdom  in  administration,  deserves  our  un-  interests  of  the  race  in  whose  interest  it  is  ostensi- 
abated  oonfldeuce.  bly  required.    The  dail^  evidence  is  with  us,  of  the 

9.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  national  legis-  uselessness  of  attempting  to  compel  by  law  that 

lation  as  will  malntun  inflexibly  the  faith  of  the  which  is  repelled  by  feature.    The  attempt  so  to  do 

QoTemment  to  its  creditors,  aud  secure  the  speedy  adds  meanness  to  foUv,  in  attempting  to  force  upon 

reaomptton  of  specie  payments.  a  defenaeless  people  tnat  which  we  roAise  to  do  our- 

Bmleed^  That,  while  not  unmindful  of  the  good  selves.  Bom  of  vindictive  partisanship,  intended 
of  tho  whole  country,  we  feel  at  liberty  in  this  pure-  for  humiliation,  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  the 
It  State  contest  to  maintain  especially  the  interests  civil-rights  bill  would  foment  the  worst  passions  of 
of  New  Jersey,  to  remember  ner  peculiar  position  both  races,  give  pretext  for  constant  Feoieral  inter- 
between  two  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  ferenee,  and  indefinitely  delay  the  return  of  peace 
States  in  the  path  o(  our  vast  national  traffic,  to  be  and  prosperity. 

justly  proud  of  her  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  6.  That  the  attempt  of  the  Grant  party  as  repre- 

ber  commercial  facilities,  her  great  s]ptem  of  rail-  sented  by  the  mi\jonty  in  Congress,  led  by  Senator 

roads,  and  her  important  manufacturing  interests,  Frelinghnysen  of  this  State,  to  establish  a  new  sedi- 

and  to  be  watchful  against  any  form  of  national  tion  law,  and  to  subject  the  press  of  the  countiy  to 

lerialatioo  and  any  theories  of  political  economy  a  new  censorship  and  new  forms  of  punishment  to 

which  shall  tend  to  lessen  her  advantages,  to  cripple  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  tne  tenants  of 

her  industries,  or  diminish  her  sources  of  wealth ;  power  through  the  local  magistrates  of  the  District 

and  therefore  we  are  in  favor  of  such  a  tariff  and  of  Columbia,  oonstitutes  a  grave  outrage  upon  both 

such  eqaal  internal  taxation  as  will  afford  protection  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution ;  and  we 

to  domestio  manufactures  and  best  promote  and  en-  demand  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of 

eourage  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State.    And  such  legislation. 

for  the  same  reasons  we  are  in  favor  of  the  estab-  7.  Opposition  to  the  ^^ovemment  of  municipalities 

n^hment  of  a  port  of  entry  at  Jersey  City,  in  order  by  legislative  commissions.    We  favor  a  system  of 

to  aecore  to  New  Jersey  the  just  advantage  of  her  general  laws  by  which  all  corporate  power  is  ron- 

snrivaled  harbors,  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  com-  dered  equally  accessible  and  responsible, 

merce  in  its  natural  channel  through  her  territory.  8.  Condemnation  of  prominent  Federal  officials 

BmokedL  That  in  regard  to  State  affairs  we  com-  and  the  inaction  of  leading  Administration  organs 

□end  and  will   pursue  the  measures  and  policy  and  speakers  that  have  rendered   the  third-term 

adopted  by  the  Bepublioan  party  during  its  control  question  a  live  issue  before  the  people.    We  oppose 

of  tne  State  government,  via. :  a  third  term  for  any  presidential  candidate,  no  mat- 

l.^  The  general  railroad  system  and  the  consequent  ter  what  his  political  associations, 

diminution  of  corrupting  influences  in  legislation.  9.  Recognizing  in  labor  the  true  basis  of  a  nation's 

^  The  judidous  amendment  of  the  State  const!-  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  recognizing  its  right  to 

tation.  obtain  fhll  and  equitable  remuneration,  we  extend 

3.  The  generous  support  of  our  system  of  public  to  our  fellow-citizens  now  out  of  employment  our 
education.  sincere  sympathies. 

i.  The  WMe  management  and  liberal  extension  of  10.  That  tne  assumption  by  the  Bepublican  Con- 

oor  poblio  Institutions  for  penal,  sanitary,  and  chari-  vention  of  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  General  Sail- 

tabie  puiposea.  road  Law  is  as  impudent  as  it  is  false,  this  measure 

5.  And  the  general  promotion  of  the  varied  in-  so  destructive  of  monopoly  having  been  orifpnated 

dastries  of  the  State  so  far  as  they  lie  within  the  and  sustained  in  both  oranchos  of  the  Legislature 

•pbere  of  State  control.  by  distinguished  Democrats. 

The  Democracy  assembled  in  State  Oonven-  ,u"'  B^'vf  "Pfl^."**^"!!,*^  created  by  the  Sute  for 

^^^ :-  ^"*^**^^  IiL^  Vft*:!.    r  £s  ""^•'\^-^"*''"  the  public  benefit,  and  their  reasonable  profits  being 

tion  m  Trenton  on  the  IBth  of  September,  nom-  wcured,  they  shall  be  held  by  law  to  an  exact, 

mated  Joseph  D.  Bedle  for  Governor,   and  prompt,  and  faithful  performance  of  their  duty  to 

•greed  upon  the  following  platform  of  prin-  the  public. 

ciplw,  reported    by  ex -Governor  Randolph  -  12.  That  the  illegal  issue  of  paper  promises  in 

from  the  Sommittee  on  Resolutions :  i?^nVp7nT^l]S5!rn,^nS^^^^^^^^^ 

The  Democracy  of  New  Jersey,  in  convention  as-  oly  of  trade— and  the  laboring-man  should  be  left 

■etnbled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  princi-  free  to  purchase  when  and  where  he  deems  proper. 

P'^-  .  ,  In  addition  to  the  declaration  of  principles  the 

1.  fii(pd  restriction  of  the  Government,  both  State  Democracy  of  New  Jersey  assert : 

tad  national,  to  the  powers  of  government  expressly  That  Bepublioan  adminuitrations  are  no  longer  en- 

mnted  or  necessarily  implied  by  the  -Constitution,  titled  to  tne  confidence  and  aupport  of  the  people, 

S.  Favoring  equal  political  rights  for  all,  and  con-  because — 

demoing  all  acta  of  violence  and  lawlessness  that  They  have  wantonly  violated  the  pledges  upon 

"Jl^n^e  upon  the  rights  of  any,  they  protest  against  which  they  came  into  power,  and  failed  to  adhere  to 

Jederd  untaifereooe  in  popular  elections ;  denounce  their  professed  principles. 
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They  have  claimed,  without  reeard  to  facts,  to  have 
alone  preserved  the  onion  of  the  States ;  sustained 
the  national  credit;  extinffuisbed  slavery;  when, 
hut  for  the  Demooraoy  of  the  country  and  its  men 
and  means,  trerv  BepuhUcan  administration  would 
have  miserably  failed. 

They  have  oeen  so  wasteAil  of  the  public  reve- 
nues, so  eztravaffant  in  expenditure,  and  so  lenient 
to  defalcations,  tuat  the  puolic  debt  remains  to-day 
a  terrible  and  dangerous  burden,  and  taxation  an 
onerous  weif^ht. 

They  have  had  the  power  to  permanently  settle 
the  Imanoia]  question,  out  have  tailed  to  do  so,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  wide-spread  stagnation  in 
business  which  tonlav  threatens  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  to  our  people ;  luDor  is  poorly  paid,  or  without 
employinent,  and  the  promised *^ golden  era"  proves 
a  delusion. 

Thev  have  failed  to  make  our  name  respected 
abroad ;  our  flag  has  been  insulted,  and  a  miserable 
naval  farce  made  to  stand  instead  of  the  prompt  vin- 
dication required  bv  our  people;  our  citizens  have 
been  executed  by  lloreiffn  powers,  without  color  of 
law  or  trial  by  jury,  ana  no  reparation  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  outrage. 

Thej  have  had  official  corruption  presented  to 
them  m  every  form,  and  committed  by  all  grades  of 
Federal  officers,  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  universal  judgment  of  the 
people  in  condemnation,  not  a  single  instance  of 
note,  of  exemplary  punishment,  has  been  made  by 
Bepublican  authority. 

They  endanger  republican  institutions  by  endors- 
ing the  Administration  of  a  President  whose  power 
is  being  used  for  his  indefinite  re6lection  to  the 
chief  magistracy. 

The^  have  used  the  militaiy  power  of  the  country 
to  intimidate  voters  at  the  polls,  have  forced  aliens 
and  strangers  of  vile  character  to  the  highest  offices 
of  many  States,  and  by  the  same  illef^  power  have 
praoticallyprotected  them  while  robbms  defenseless 
people.  Federal  judges  have  issued  illegal  orders 
m  support  of  outrage,  and  remain  to-day  unpunished 
and  unimpeached. 

They  have  put  in  office  at  the  Federal  capital,  as 
managers  of  District  affairs,  a  set  of  men  whose  rob- 
beries in  brief  time  liave  never  been  excelled  in 
boldness  or  amount.  Yet  the  chief  of  this  notorious 
^ang,  in  defiance  of  decent  respect  for  public  opin- 
ion, was  renominated  to  office  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States. 

By  complacent  ai>sumptions  of  superior  patriot- 
ism, integrity,  and  intelligence,  the  Bepublican  par- 
ty of  New  Jersey  have  invoked  public  criticism,  and 
we  stand  ready  before  the  people  of  the  State  to 
make  good  our  charges  against  tnem  in  general  and 
in  detail. 

The  election  held  in  November  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  Mr.  Bedle,  by  a  miy ority  of  13,- 
233  votes,  be  having  received  97,288  votes, 
while  84,050  were  cast  for  Mr.  Halsey.  The 
vote  for  Governor  aggregated  181,883«  being 
12,291  greater  than  that  cast  for  President  in 
1872,  and  22,588  greater  than  the  gabemato- 
rial  vote  of  1871.  The  majority  for  President 
Grant  in  1872  was  14,810 ;  for  Parker,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  in  1871,  5,979. 
The  following  Congressmen  were  elected  in 
1874: 

Bist.      I.— Clement  H.  Slnnickson Bepublican. 

'"  n.->Samael  A.  Dobbins '' 

"  III^Miles  Ross Democrat. 

"  IV.— Bobert  Hamilton 

**  v.— Anpwtne  W.  Cutter " 

*'  VI.— Frederick  H.  Teese " 

**  Vn.— Angostos  A.  Hardenbefg ^ 


The  Legislature  of  1876  \b  clasnfied  as  fol- 
lows: 


FABTIES. 

SCBOU. 

Hooa*. 

JoialBdki 

Democrats. 

Bepublicans 

8 
18 

41 
19 

49 

Democratic  maj. 

6* 

S3 

17 

The  Democrats,  therefore,  have  a  mi^joritr 
of  22  in  the  House,  and  17  on  Joint  hallct, 
while  the  Republicans  have  a  mfyority  of  5  id 
the  Senate. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  sev- 
eral funds  during  the  year  ending  October  81, 
1874,  were  as  foUows : 


rUNDS. 

RMirt.. 

Aerlcnltiiral  College  ftind.. 
Libniy-ftLDd 

$6,960  00 

8«Sfi0  0D 

988,684  55 

1,868,647  10 

1,707,141  68 

178,048  64 

$6,9W<» 
1JUS7 

War-fimd 

8choo)-ftind(  {nclading  6  tate 
school-tax ) 

2S6.S47  3S 
1,89,481  M 

Btate-fand 

1,618,416  M 

In  hank,  Notember  1, 1878. 

Total 

$8,586,196  97 

$8JK6,S0616 

Amount  in  bank  to  credit  of  all  the  fnnd^ 
October  81,  1874,  $272,860.81. 

The  Controller  estimates  the  expenditures 
for  1876  at  $1,400,000,  exclusive  of  the  two-miU 
tax  for  schools.  The  revenue  (excluding  the 
State  school  tax)  is  estimated  at  $1,610,000,  in- 
cluding $680,000  from  usual  sources,  and  |9S0,* 
000  from  taxes  which  go  into  State  and  w&r 
funds. 

The  war  debt  amounts  to  about  $2,500,000. 
It  is  represented  by  bonds  of  which  about 
$100,000  ffldl  due  annually.  The  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  is  met  by  tax  and  the 
income  of  the  sinking-fund.  The  investments 
of  the  sinking-fund  amount  to  a  little  over  (1,- 
800,000.  The  war  debt  will  be  reduced  to  the 
same  amount  as  the  sinking-liind  in  shoot 
twelve  years  without  resorting  to  additional 
taxation.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  iaa 
to  pay  the  war  debt  will  diminish  with  each 
successive  year.  The  tax  levy  for  the  purposes 
of  both  the  State  and  war  funds  is  only  one  and 
a  hidf  mills. 

The  value  of  taxable  property  as  returned 
from  the  several  counties  for  1874  was  $619,- 
057,908,  being  an  increase  of  $10,939,762  over 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

New  Jersey  has  no  institution  for  the  ednca- 
tion  of  its  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  or  feeble- 
minded ;  but  about  $40,000  are  annually  ex- 
pended by  the  State  for  their  support  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  other  States.  The  estoblishmeDt 
of  State  institutions  for  these  classes  has  be^ 
strongly  urged.  There  are  two  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  insane.  The  Lunatic  Asylcn),  ip 
Trenton,  was  opened  in  1868,  since  which  time 
4,688  have  been  under  treatment,  of  whom  abont 
8,000  have  been  discharged  as  recovered  or  im- 
proved. At  the  close  of  1874  the  asylum  con- 
tained 665  patients,  of  whom  106  were  sup- 
ported by  friends.    The  maintenance  of  the 

•  BepnhllcaD  m^Jocity. 


ii^-i^, . 

^     -,     mrtioBM  ttDong  tka 

«i^  unonntt  toSaB^4H. ' 
,  ta6aai«  tcm  thh  ftmf  tUH 
Kitiooli  i«  detwUtfittf  lira*' 
tt  new  W8i«^'^""" '"  "■-" 

"IpM  to  iuDniBaa  HUB  wiL,,__ 

Q^idtrb  mnd  ttur  M/TMiMriitVtiV'tliilltm 
tbe  New  Jennr  ■hore.  Hmm  landt  »18^ 
to  tUfl  fUid  not  leM^^Vi^^Wti^'  *^  t^ 

^"  ofthflfimd«fiva«i«nnQM^«fa»l(bM9bl»« 
a»  T»ar  «adlu  AnkM  SI/.18^^««R,a. 
The  two-iiim^auTlav'">U*k>l^3i5«4* 
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$1,226,692;  2.  Additional  State  appropriation,  of  Trenton;  and  Lewis  W.  Oakley,  of  Eliza- 

indading  the  incomo  of  the  school-fund,  $100,-  beth.    The  comnuttee  recommend  the  passage 

000;  8.  Interest  of  the  surplus  revenue,  $81,-  of  a  law  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health 

678 ;   4.  Township  tax,  $28,884 ;    6.  District  and  Vital  Statistics,  similar  to  those  in  Maaga- 

and  city  tax  for  teachers*  salaries,  $811,161:  chusetts  and  Michigan.     The  duties  of  this 

Total,  $1,691,160,  besides  $613,288  derived  board  are  stated  in  the  following  recommeada- 

from  district  and  city  taxatien  for  building  and  tion : 

repairing  school-houses.    The  more  immediate  The  board  shall  take  fioflnixanoe  of  the  tnteresta 

supervision  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  a  State  of  health  and  life  among  uie  citizens  of  ihia  Suie. 

Superintendent  and  county  superintendents,  ail  They  ahaU  make  aaniury  investigations  and  inqoi- 

of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  "®;  ^  '®?i;?^'  ^  ^^%  P*?P^®'  the  cansea  of  disease, 

V    ""v*«  «Mv  ^i^^M^wv^M.  t'/  «  J  ««»««  ^v»***  VI.  jjjj^  especially  of  epidemics  and  the  sources  of  mor- 

Education.     County  supermtendents  are  au-  talitv,  and  the  erfecta  of  looolitiea,  employments, 

thorized  to  hold  examinations  and  grant  cer-  oonditions.  and  circumstances  on  the  pabUohMlth; 

tificates  to  teachers.     A  law  forbidding  cor-  <uid  they  snail  gather  such  information  in  resj>ect  to 

poral  punishment  in  schools  was  enacted  in  these  matters  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  diffusion 

W    Theoonditionofthepnblic8ohool8for  r"4A\«; J^^di^'^SMn^S^^ 

the  year  ending  August  81,  1874,  is  shown  m  and  the  methods  of  prevention.   TheyshJleonTeM 

the  following  statement :  on  the  call  of  any  two  members,  and  appoint  a  chair- 

Number  of  school  districts 1,809  °"*^>  ^1^<*  ^^^^  <^1  meetings  as  often  as  e veiy  three 

•'              "      boildings 1,493  months,  or  when  requestea  to  do  so  by  two  mem- 

"              *'       departments 2»835  bers  of  the  board.    They  shall,  in  the  month  of  Dc- 

^pacity  of  pnblfc  scb ools 165, 158  cember,  make  report  to  the  Governor  of  their  inve*- 

Nmnber of  ^^^.1^;^}»*^oo]b 858  tigationa and  opmiona  during  the  year  ondiM  Jk- 

*^      S?;rr?o^^eCcSn5'?nd^?8y«W^^^^       998,000  cember  Is^witl  such  sngges*lions/a.  to  leglSativc 

♦»      enrolled  In  pablic  schools  (68  per  action,  as  they  may  deem  necessary, 

cjot). ^SJ'SS  Joseph  D.  Bedle,  the  present  Governor  of 

Avarage  attendance  (59  per  cent) 96,994     xt t  l  •    Sr  ^.i.  n      * 

Attendance  upon  priTate  schools  (19  per  cent.)        86,697  J^ew  Jersey,  was  bom  m  Monmouth  CoQnty. 

Number  not  attending  school  (95  per  cent)...        71,896  in  that  State,  in  1880.     Having  been  admitted 

nSSfr  J!r.S5?22^Sio°'pubHc;ih«£.°'"- "  "ffi  to  the  bar,  he  became  proeecnting-attomey  of 

Average  wages  per  month $65  77  the  county.     W hen  Governor  Parker  was  first 

^A^e»gS'iJ5SSl*  ***"**" a£*oo  ^^^^^  ^®  appointed  Mr.  Bedle  Circuit  Judge, 

Total  amount  approprtated7orsciloV>is^^^*;.■.^'j9;804,898  and  in  1878  reappointed  him  to  tliat  position 

Total  amount  for  maintaining  schools ii,69l,l60  for  seven  years.    In  that  year  he  was  promi- 

lfc°^,S'Sit''J?Sr^«in-iiVpipH.i:  *'•'*'•'"  nenUy  named  for  Chancellor,  bat  the  choi<« 

oordine  to  school  population $5  67  fell  Upon  Mr.  Runyon. 

Accordmg  to  avenge  attendance $17  57  JJE  ^  YORK.    The  Legislature  continued  in 

In  several  of  the  manufacturing  cities  and  session  till  April  80th.  The  measure  of  most 
towns  evening-schools  are  maintained  for  adults  general  interest  passed  was  perhaps  the  bill 
and  others  unable  to  attend  the  day-schools,  for  compulsory  education,  which,  notwith- 
There  is  a  State  institution  in  Trenton  for  train-  standing  considerable  opposition,  became  a 
ing  teachers,  comprising  a  Normal  School  and  law  May  11th,  to  take  effect  January  1, 1875. 
a  Model  School.  There  are  two  courses  of  It  requires  all  parents,  and  those  who  have 
study  in  the  former,  one  of  two  and  one  of  the  care  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eigl>t 
three  years.  During  the  year  ending  July  1,  and  fourteen  years,  to  see  that  they  are  in- 
1874,  there  were  12  instructors  and  269  pupils  structed  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
In  the  Normal,  and  17  instructors  and  448  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  at  least 
pupils  in  the  Model  School.  The  Famham  fourteen  weeks  in  each  year,  either  at  school 
Bchool,  at  Beverly,  which  is  aided  by  the  State,  or  at  home,  unless  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
serves as  a  preparatory  institution  for  the  dition  of  the  ohUd  may  render  such  instnie- 
Normal  School.  Since  1871  the  State  has  sup-  tion  inexpedient  or  impracticable, 
ported  a  free-library  system  in  the  public  Eight  of  the  fourteen  weeks'  attendance  at 
schools  by  extending  aid  to  such  districts  as  school  must  be  consecutive.  Any  person  neg- 
raise  funds  for  this  purpose ;  nearly  400  free  lecting  to  comply  with  this  requirement  is 
school-libraries  have  been  established  and  re-  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  the  first  of- 
ceive  annual  aid  ^om  the  State.  fense.  For  each  succeeding  violation,  after 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legis-  having  been  properly  notified,  the  ofiendcr 
lature  of  1874  to  examine  into  the  sanitary  shall  pay  five  dollars  for  every  week,  not  ex- 
needs  of  the  State,  into  the  deficiencies  of  ex-  ceeding  thirteen  in  any  year,  during  which  he 
isting  laws  as  to  the  securement  of  vital  sta-  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  fines 
tistics,  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  or  what-  thus  collected  are  to  be  devoted  to  school  por- 
ever  concerns  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  poses. 

disease,  have  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  No  person  shall  employ  any  child  under  the 

the  subjects  referred  to  them.    The  committee  age  of  fourteen  years  to  labor  in  any  business 

was  composed  of  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  of  Metuchin  during  school-hours,  unless  the  child  has  been 

(chairman) ;  James  R.  Mercein,  of  Jersey  City ;  instructed,  either  at  school  or  at  home,  for  at 

Samuel  Lilly,   of    Lambertville ;    George   H,  least  fourteen  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  next  pre- 

Oook,  of  New  Brunswick ;  William  Elmer,  Jr.,  ceding  the  year  in  which  such  child  shall  be 
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State,  except  prisons,  whether  reoeiThig  State 
aid  or  maintained  bj  manioipalities  or  other- 
vise,  are  Babject  to  the  inspection  of  the  State 
Boani  of  Charities,  composed  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Grovemor,  with  the  con- 
^Dt  of  the  Senate,  besides  tlie  Lieatenant- 
Gorernor,  Secretary  of  State,  Controller, 
Attomey-Generalf  and  State  Commissioners  in 
Lnnacj,  all  of  whom  serve  without  pay.  The 
board  reports  annually  to  the  Legislatare  con- 
cerning  the  various  institutions  Visited  by 
tbem,  which  embrace  the  State,  local,  incor- 
porated, and  private  charities  for  the  insane, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiots,  inebriates,  juvenile 
delinqaeots,  orphans,  paupers,  etc.  There  are 
fire  State  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  of  which  the  oldest  is  the  lunatic 
asTlom  in  Utica,  opened  in  1848,  and  having 
aocommodations  for  about  600.  Acute  cases 
are  chiefly  treated  here,  while  the  chronic  in- 
sane are  received  in  the  Willard  Asylum, 
opened  at  Ovid,  Seneca  County,  in  1860,  which, 
with  projected  improvements,  will  accommo- 
date 1,000.  The  Hudson  River  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  in  Poughkeepsie,  the  State  Asylum 
in  Boffalo,  and  the  Homoeopathic  Asylum  in 
Middletown,  are  State  institutions  not  yet 
completed.  The  estimated  cost  of  each  of  the 
two  former  is  $3,000,000;  when  completed, 
each  will  accommodate  about  600  patients. 
The  institution  at  Middletown  is  smaller.  On 
September  80,  1874,  there  were  about  1,719 
inmates,  590  being  in  the  Utioa  asylum,  879  in 
the  Willard,  212  in  that  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 
39  in  that  at  Middletown.  There  is  also  a 
State  institution  on  Ward's  Island,  New  York 
Citr,  for  insane  immigrants. 

The  prison  system  of  New  York  comprises 
three  State-prisons,  six  county  penitentiaries, 
two  State  and  eleven  local  reformatories,  be- 
sides connty  jaOs,  city  prisons,  etc.  The  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  prisons  is  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  three  inspectors  elected  for 
three  jears.  All  prison-officers  are  appointed 
hj  the  inspectors.  Cigars,  shoes,  harness  and 
saddlery  hardware,  tools,  machinery,  and  axles, 
tre  made  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  while  in 
the  ktter  a  large  number  of  convicts  are  em- 
ployed in  the  marble  and  lime  works.  In  the 
OlmUm  prison,  at  Dannemora,  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  nula,  etc.,  from  ore  mined  on  the 
premises,  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  con- 
^cts.  All  the  industries  are  managed  by  con- 
^t  in  Auburn^  all  but  stone-catting  in  Sing 
Bing,  and  none  in  Clinton  prison.  No  one  of 
the  prisons  is  self-sustaining ;  in  all  instruction 
u  afforded  to  convicts,  and  all  have  libraries. 
The  condition  of  these  institutions  for  the  year 
ending  September  80,  1874,  was  as  follows : 


Including  $26,281  nnscellaneous  expenditures 
not  distributed,  the  entire  excess  of  expendi^ 
tures  was  reported  at  $688,687.  This,  how- 
ever, is  reduced  by  stock  on  hand,  permanent 
improvements,  and  unpaid  accounts  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  amounting  to  $68,868  in  favor  of 
Auburn,  $226,748  of  Clinton,  and  $168,870  of 
Sing  Sing.  With  these  deductions,  the  real 
excess  of  eirpenditures  over  earnings  becomes 
$181,060.  The  expense  of  maintaining  each 
convict  is  from  $8  to  $4  a  week  in  excess  of 
the  income.  The  prisons  are  full,  and  a  greater 
capacity  is  needed.  The  six  penitentiaries  are 
situated  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Brooklyn,  Roch- 
ester, Albany  and  New  York  (Black weirs  Isl- 
and). In  the  three  first  named,  trades  are 
taught  to  the  inmates,  and  evening  schools  are 
held.  The  State  has  no  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions,  which  are  under  Uie 
control  of  the  counties  where  situated;  but 
State  prisoners  are  confined  in  them.  The 
total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries 
at  the  beginning  of  1874  was  6,940. 

The  excess  of  advances  from  the  Treasury 
on  account  of  the  State-prisons  over  receipts 
from  earnings,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been 
as  follows : 


1887 $866,876 

1868 612,647 

1869 686,774 

1670 461,804 


18n $470,800 

1879 466,881 

1878 S97,S89 

1874 688,687 


The  expense  of  nermanent  improvements 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  value  of  stock 
on  hand,  and  the  amount  due  for  sales  and 
convict-labor,  September  80, 1874,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


PRnONSw 


AnbuTD*.  • 
Clinton.. 
Sing  Bing. 

Total.. 


ValMoTPw^ 
lUBiBt  Im- 

prOVMOMltt. 


$40,740  16 

84.908  SB 

68.909  00 


$197,143  44 


Va)mofSie«k 
mHuASmI. 

ao,ui4. 


$8,078  46 

160,110  61 

10,068  60 


$186,160  66 


DtMiAmfcr 
Stoek  told  sad 
CoQTlet  Labor 
BspC. »» 1814. 


$18,646  80 
81,496  69 
09,111  10 


$149,189  69 


T«teL 


$68UK»41 
996,748  41 
168,860  79 


$467,478  61 


nuaoica. 


Hanber  of  cells 

Cajwcltjforlumatea 

uprlMm Sept  80, 1874.. 
™»et  tnm   Sute  t 

-TfttMry f 

anilngi 

*»w»  or  expeiaditiirei! ! 


Attlmm. 

ClilltOB. 

1,999 
1.900 
1,909 

688 

•  •  • 

669 

$938,m 

$887,678 

$101,010 
$181,167 

$168;478 
$184,906 

SlsySlBf. 

1,200 
9,606 
1,806 

$860,064 

$194,000 
$986,045 


The  statute  requires  real  and  personal  estate 
to  be  assessed  for  taxation  *^  at  the  full  and 
true  value  thereof,"  but  it  is  maintained  by 
high  authority  that  not  more  than  one-third 
in  value  of  the  property  liable  to  taxation  is 
placed  upon  the  assessment-rolls.  The  entire 
valuation  of  taxable  property  has  increased 
from  $1,600,999,877  iu  1864  to  $2,169,807,878 
in  1874;  and  the  State  tax,  including  the 
school  tax,  from  $7,880,249  in  1864  to  $16,- 
727,482  in  1874.  The  valuation  of  1874  in- 
cluded $1,760,698,918  of  real  and  $418,608,966 
of  personal  estate.  The  rate  of  the  State  tax 
for  1874  was  7i-  mills,  viz. :  schools,  IJ- ;  gen- 
eral purposes,  1)-;  general  purposes  (defici- 
ency), ^ ;  bounty  debt,  2 ;  new  Oapitol,  ^ ; 
asylums  and  reformatories,  ^ ;  canal  fioating 
debt,  -^ ;  new  work  on  cantds  and  extra  re- 
pairs, i ;  for  payment  of  awards  by  canal  ap- 
praisers and  commissioners,  and  certain  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness,  ^ ;  academies  and  union 
schools,  3V*  ^^  ^^®  above  2  mills  are  for  ordi- 
nary expenditures. 
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The  above  tax  of  7i  mills  on  the  present  snrance  Department,  who  reports  anniully  to 

valuation  will  yield  $15,727,482.08.  the  LegislataM. 

Exohisive  of  extraordinary  work   on  the  The  canals  of  New  York  are  an  important 

canals,  and  work  on  the  new  Ci^itol  and  other  feature  in  its  commercial  facilities.    The  Erie 

public  buildings,  the  following  rate  will  be  ne-  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  witlk  the  Hod- 

cessarj  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year :  son  Biver,  affords  a  continuous  water-chaoDel 

For  general  ftind. ^'u  ^ough  which  the  produce  of  the  Western 

PoFBchoois i{  states  and  Canada  may  reach  theportofNew 

For  boimty-ioan................^.. 8  York;  while  the  several  canals  traverang  the 

For  floating  canaj  debt,  chapter  871,  laws  of  1858. _0J  gtatefrom  north  to  south  supply  fcnm^m. 

Total 6  tion  facilities  to  the  interior  of  New  York  and 

The  National  Guard  of  the  State  consists  of  Peimsylvania.    The  canals  and  navigable  feed- 

eight  divisions,  containing  nineteen  brigades,  f "  owned  by  the  State  aggregate  867  miles  in 

composed  of  one  regiment  and  nme  separate  *«ngth,  and  the  nver  and  other  miprovements 

troops  of  cavalry,  one  battalion  and  ten  bat-  which  have  been  completed  inorewe  the  length 

teries  of  artillery,  thirty  regiments  and  thir-  ^' ^^®,*^^Sr.  ^^^^^  ^^  navi^ble  waters  to 

teen  battalions  of  infantry.     Total,  officers,  f^  ^^^^  ^This  does  not  mdude  the  seTerd 

non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and  pri-  ""^^^  ^'^^^  ""*  ^^^  ^  *  P®^  ^^  ^^  ^"^ 

vates  (three  brigades  estimated),  20,632.  system.    The  total  cost  of  construcUng  and 

For  tJiirty  years  following  1818  the  laws  of  r«P«^»  ^^  canaJs  and  improvements  bas 

New  York  restricted  the  banking  business  to  ^^  $78,440,894,  whde  the  net  profit  to  the 

companies  or  institutions  chartered  by  special  °^^  arising  from  their  operation  to  Septem- 

law.    This  was  followed  by  the  "free-bank-  ^^^  ^p,  1872,  was  $60,880,682.    The  general 

ing"  system,  which  was  based  on  the  deposit  rapenntendence  of  the  canals  is  vested  m 

of  securities  with  redemption  at  a  fixed  rate  three  comn^ionera,  elected  for  three  yews, 

of  discount.    State  and  savings  banks  are  re-  ^^1^  ^^^  charge  of  the  construction  of  new 

quired  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  «?^  *^«  "P^*  ^  old  canals.    The  State  Ed- 

Banking  Department,  the  former  quarteriy,  and  «^'  and  Surveyor  inspecU  the  camds  and 

the  latter  semi-annuaDy.  Three  examiners  are  performs  other  duties,  while  tiie  Oanal  Board, 

constantly  passing  through  the  State,  inspect-  oompowd  of  the  above-mentioned  officers  and 

ing  banks.    The  Superintendent  reports  an-  **»?  Commissioners  of  tiie  Canal  Fond,  fix  the 

nuaUy  to  the  Legislature.    In  October,  1878,  ^^^  9^J»U»  appomt  officers,  etc,  :nie  amonnto 

eighty  banks  were  doing  business  under  the  ?^  V'^^^^IH^^^^-^^^J^  ^^  ^**^  ^. 

laws  of  the  State.    The  amount  of  circulation  ^?™g,  J?H  ^^  6,864,782  tons,  valued  it 

outstanding,  including  that  of  the  forty-one  •\^^'i^^^^^'„^5SrfS?  products  of  the  for»t 

incorporated  banks,  and  of*  banking  associa-  l^^^  **  $18,657,888;  agricultural  prodncU 

tions  and  individual  bankers,  was  $1,400,116,  *^^'^^^^?  ?!!SP^'^*^!*'  $5,979,656;  mer- 

of  which  $666,240  was  secured.    In  October  t^^^^^  $76,178,886,  and  other  articles,  $30.- 

1874,  the  number  of  State  banks  was  eighty-  ?15-    The  total  quantity  of  fiwight  earned  bj 

one.   Their  condition,  September  IStii,  as  com-  ^^  ^^^^  7"  more  tiian  half  as  great  as  1^ 

pared  witii  that  of  tiie  preceding  year,  was  as  ^ansported  by  the  Ene  and  New  York  C^tnl 

follows:                                       c  -      1  Railroads.    The  amount  of  freight  brought  to 

f,...                              #M  QRR  mn        •^ !«« «»n  ^®  Hudson  River  by  the  Erie  and  Champlain 

Kand  diicoiiiu::::::::  ^IoSImJ        ^^'^  Oanals  was  8,876,649  tona,  valued  at  $97,869.- 

»ne  depoBltoTB TO,T88,49l          (18,471,806  497;   1,740,628  tons  of  freight,  woith  $78,- 

Totei  resoarce. 116,686,784        111.180,800  260,084,  were  brought  by  canal-boats  directly 

The  diminution  in  capital  during  the  year  is  to  New  York.  The  number  of  boats  Brrived 
small,  while  the  shrinkage  in  depoeats,  and  in  at  and  cleared  from  New  York.  Albany,  and 
loans  and  discounts,  is  considerable.  This  re-  Troy,  was  88,608.  Until  1875  tne  LegisUtme 
duction  is  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  the  con-  was  prohibited  by  the  oonstitntion  from  sell- 
traction  in  the  volume  of  business  since  the  ing  or  leasing  any  of  the  State  oanals;  but  in 
panic  of  1878.  that  year  an  amendment  was  adopted  remoT- 

The  number  of  national  banks  on  November  ing  the  restriction  except  in  the  case  of  the 

1,  1874^  was  276,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  Erie,  Oswego,  Champlain,  and  Cayuga  and 

$108,889,691 ;  bonds  on  deposit,  $64,968,050;  Seneca  Oanals.    Besides  the  State  canals  there 

outstanding  circulation,  $59,299,049.    The  cir-  are  belonging  to  corporations  the  Delaware 

culation  per  capita  was  $18.58 ;  ratio  of  cir-  &  Hudson  Canal,  connecting  Roundout  with 

culation  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  9  per  cent ;  Honesdide,  Pa.,  108  miles,  of  which  87  are  in 

to  bank  capital,  54.7.    The  total  number  of  New  York;  and  the  Junction  Canal,  which 

savings-banks  on  January  1,  1874,  was  155,  extends  from  Elmira  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 

with  822,642  depositors,  and  deposits  aggre-  Hne,  18  miles.    In  the  following  table  are  giren 

gating  $285,520,085 ;  average  to  each  deposi-  details  of  the  canals  owned  and  operated  bj 

tor,  $840.12;  resources,  $807,589,780;  liabil-  the  State,  including  their  termini,  their  lenfrth 

ities,  $285,140,778;  surplus  assets,  $21,448,>  in  miles,  total  cost  of  construction,  the  finsDcial 

962.    Insurance  companies  are  subject  to  rigid  results  of  their  operation,  and  the  aggregste 

inspection  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  In-  income  and  expenditures  for  three  years. 
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NAMI  or  CANAU 


Black  Birer. 
Feeder.... 


Otyn^ft  Seneca 

CajBga  Inlet. 

Cbamplaio 

Okii*tFallB  feeder... 

FKmd  abore  Troy  dam. 
Cbesai^o 

(V»fHqng ,,, 

Feeder 

(looked  Lake. 

8rie,Iiidiiding4^lni]ea ) 

naflgable feeders...  f 
Geneeee  Vall^ 

DoDTQle  branch. 

OodldaLike 


OewafTO. 

BaUwbffrille  Canal  A I 

iaprorement f 

OiKidiBiTerlmproTe- 1 

meni f 

Smeca  RiTer  towing- ) 

PMI» 1 


TSBKIKI. 


Worn 


To 


Rome.. Xyon^B  Falls.. 

j  Head  of    ) 


BooneTllle... 

Montemma.. 
Cayuga  Lake. 
West  Troy... 


mica 

Watkins. 

Horselieads.. 
Dresden. 

BniEalo 


Bochester.... 

Sbakers 

Uigghis 

Syracuse 


Oswego  OsnaL 
BsldwinsTlUe. 


I  Ret errolr  J 

OeneTa 

Ithaca. 

Whitehall.... 


Hinghamton« 

SlmiRi 

Knozville.... 
Penn  Yan.... 

Albany 

MlllOroTe... 

BansTlUe 

Oneida  Lake.. 
Oswego 

Jaek*8  Reeft. 
Oneida  Lake. 
Mud  Lock.... 


85 

la 

SI 

% 

66 
18 

8 
97 
28 
16 

8 

8fi5 

118 

11 

7 

88 

18 

SO 

6 


867 


Total  0(wt  of 

OoDttanctiOB 

to  Soptombor 

so,  lS7t. 


$8,417,880 


1,708,675 
8,968 


4,643.107 
1,648,141 

"408,608 
1 60,418,710 
6,488,642 

■  ■•••••■  • 

441,889 
4,178,603 

89,480 

987,161 

1.488 


Fliuuietal  RmsII  of 

•poistlag  from  1846  to 

SoptanborW,  181SL 


J^oflt. 


$40,600 
9,875 


1 66,118.938 


$78,440,804 


698,994 

167,838 
6,469 


$66,037,801 


$850,148 


1,169,998 
1,900,795 


897,091 
1,666,016 


48,661 
17,818 


$5,167,168 


AggrogAto  Ineomfl  wad  Ex* 
panao  lor  Thno  Ymn  •oA' 
iBf  Sopttmbw  SO,  1814. 


$88,418 


69,976 

1,196 

487,666 


Ejip'dJlarM. 


$894,716 


156,108 
418 
I,7:j0,8b8 


14,416 
10,690 


■«•••■•«■ 

8,148,686 
61,688 


949,844 

1,766 
446 


588.911 
818,908 


86,856 

6,079,068 

464,815 


84,485 

669,787 

814 


Although  tbe  gross  income  from  all  the 
canals  of  the  State  for  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  income  and  expenses  shows  a 
gratifying  resnlt.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
kst  year  were  $2,921,721.74 — for  the  year 
1873  they  were  $3,021,628.78— being  a  decrease 
or  a  deficiency  for  1874,  as  compared  with 
1378,  of  $99,806.04 ;  bnt  the  income  in  excess 
of  all  disborsements  for  the  past  year  is  $225,- 
364.44,  while  for  the  year  1878  the  disborse- 
meots  ezoeeded  the  income  by  $176,028.99, 
showing  an  actual  increase  in  the  revenue 
Irom  this  sonroe  for  the  post  fiscal  year  over 
that  of  1873  of  $404,888.53. 

In  Onondaga  Ooanty  are  the  most  extensive 
aait-works  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
owned  and  managed  by  the  State,  which  de- 
rired  from  this  source  in  1874  a  net  revenue 
of  $10,341.  The  works  in  operation  have  an 
uuioal  productive  capacity  of  about  10,700,000 
bosfaels.  The  amount  of  salt  inspected  in  1874 
was  6,594,191  bushels,  being  1,864,981  bushels 
lea9  than  the  amount  inspected  during  the 
prerious  year. 

The  political  campaign  this  year  was  of 
niore  than  usual  importance.  It  was  opened 
^th  the  assembling  of  the  Prohibition  Oon- 
▼entioa  in  Auburn  on  the  28d  of  June.  The 
call  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Executive 
Oommittee  in  May  invited  ^^  all  persons  in  the 
State  of  New  York  who  oppose  the  licensing 
of  the  liquar-traffle — ^the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage — 
vho  are  willing  to  unite  upon  one  common 
platform  for  the  prohibition  of  the  same, 
through  national,  State,  and  municipal  legis- 
utioQ,  to  meet  in  convention  to  nominate 
State  officers,  and  to  transact  such  other  busi- 
Qeu  as  may  properly  come  before  the  conven- 
tion." 

*  Indaded  in  Bile.  t  Iiidodlng  Ohamplaln. 

voi»  xrv. — 89    A 


The  convention  organized  with  0.  C.  Leigh 
as  president,  when  it  appeared  that  twenty- 
five  counties  were  represented,  some  of  which 
had  delegations  numbering  from  ten  to  twenty. 
The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows : 

JSSmo^m^,  first.  That  we  more  than  ever  are  per- 
snaded  that  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ardent  aprnts  for  beverage  purposeii  is 
the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  unparalleled  evil« 
resulting  Arom  their  use. 

jBe$ol9€df  That  we  are  aa  firmly  persuaded  that 
auoh  a  remedy  can  only  be  secured  tnrough  a  sepa- 
rate political  party ;  that  while  equally  competent  to 
deal  with  all  other  public  questions,  we  shall  make 
prohibition  the  paramount  aim  of  its  organixation, 
and  to  that  conclusion  we  are  impelled,  among  oth- 
ers, by  tbe  following  reaaona : 

1.  Of  two  great  partiea  we  have  the  Democracy, 
which  neither  pretends  nor  could  with  justice  pre- 
tend to  fiivor  repressive  interl'erence  with  rum  in- 
terests. 

2.  That  while  the  Republican  party  has  claimed  to 
be  a  party  of  great  moral  ideas  and  a  true  friend  of 
temperance,  it  has  forfeited  all  right  to  be  recognized 
aasuch. 

8.  It  haa  had  possession  through  its  (Governor  and 
two  successive  Legislatures  of  tne  State  administra- 
tion for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  paat  two  years,  with 
the  full  power  to  grant  anti-liquor  legislation  if  it 
had  been  disposed  to  do  so. 

4.  It  came  into  power  fully  committed  to  one 
measure  of  prohibition,  bv  pledge,  which  it  first 
violated  and  nas  since  failea  to  reaeom. 

5.  It  haa  refltaed  to  aubmit  to  be  voted  upon  by 
the  peoi>le  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  aa  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  rum-traffic  as  asked  for  by  the 
leading  temperance  organizations. 

6.  It  haa,  at  the  instigation  of  the  liquor-sellers, 
so  Interfered  with  and  modified  the  law  of  the  ez- 
olae  in  existence  when  it  came  into  power,  so  far  as 
the  civil  penalties  go,  as  to  give  a  practical  tree  trade 
in  rum  In  our  larger  cities,  and  remove  the  principal 
restriction  upon  traffic  upon  the  Sabbath-day. 

7.  It  has  put  upon  the  statute-book  a  law  unpre- 
cedented in  ita  support  of  the  rum  interest  3  an  act 
incorporating  a  wine  and  spirit  traders'  sooietv^  of 
the  United  States,  as  thereby  it  haa  given  the  niffh- 
est  legal  sanction  and  protection  to  tne  rum-trafflo, 
and  conferred  upon  those  openly  and  actively  en- 
gaged therein  the  moat  extraordinaiy  privilegea  and 
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powers,  inoludlng  those  1)01002100  to  the  ootuts  of  John  A.  Diz  forfeited  ail  eUunu  upon  the  support 

jastioe  and  directly  offeoting  the  liberty  of  the  oiti-  of  the  friends  of  tempennce  and  of  the  Chn»tian 

zen  as  well  as  the  authority  of  money  in  oontroUing  Sabbath,  and  that  the  Bepublican  par^  by  renomi- 

and  corrupting  legislation.  Bating  him  for  reelection  will  deliberately  assume 

8.  It  has  re]\ised  to  remove  or  modify  obnoxious  the  responsibility  of  that  act  and  detach  from  its 
statutes  of  its  enactiDg,  when  protested  against  and  support  thousanos^  of  earnest  men  who  have  been 
appealed  to  for  that  purpofie  by  the  temperance  peo-  among  its  most  faithful  adherents.  W«  therefore, 
pie.  treating  their  petitions  and  drafts  of  bills  with  as  Bepublicans  and  as  temperance  inen|  aolemnly 
unoisguised  indifference  and  contempt.  protest  against  such  renomination  aa  in  violation  of 

9.  It  has  shown  itself,  by  its  entire  administration  good  faith,  and  endangering  the  integrity  and  saccess 
of  public  affairs,  to  be  a  Iriend  of  the  rum-dealers,  of  the  party. 

and  chiefly  concerned  in  the  securing  of  their  sup-  xheee  elioited  a  warm  disonasion,  but  when 

^jLohed,  That  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  fore-  ^^  WM  nnderrtood  that  their  main  objert  was 

going  resolutions,  we  approve  the  establishment  of  to  iDflaence  the  nommations  oi  toe  Kepnmiean 

a  distinct  prohibition  party  in  the  State  of  New  State  convention,  they  were  passed  with  only 

York,  and  thereby  declare  our  abiding  purpose,  and  two  dissenting  Toices, 

ruttrs'iiSi^sfhXx^o^^  p^^^^^?^^  JrJi^^.r'z^i^.'^^ 

pledged  prohibitionists.  Convention  in  Albany,  on  the  9th  day  of  Sep- 
JSuolv0d^  That  we  are  unalterably  committed  to  sn  tember,  and  passed  resolutions,  but  made  no 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  forbid-  nominations.     Charles  £.  Hughes,  of  Washing- 
ding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  |;o,i  County,  was  made  chairman.     Two  hun- 

""te^^JrhiJ while  we  hold  it  to  beeouallythe  ^^ed  and  twenty-eight  delegates  were  in  at- 

duty  and  interest  of  both  sexes  to  work  for  rum»s  tendance,    Xne  resolutions,  whien  were  nnaui- 

overthrow,  we  cannot  refhiin  fVom  grateful  com-  moasly  adopted,  were  as  follows : 

mendationofthose  women  who  have  set  an  example  Jgetoh^  That  the  Liberal  Bepoblicana  of  the 

of  devoting  all  the  powers  and  influence  they  pos-  g^^^^  of  New  York  stand  for  the  defense  of  constitu- 

sessed,  an  example  which  we  regret  there  are  so  ^JqusI  liberty,  for  the  right  of  local  sclf-govcTmnent, 

many  of  the  other  aex  to  applaud  and  so  few  to  imi-  ^j,  ^^e  reelHdion  of  delegated  power,  for  atnet  aen 

tate :  and  we  would  call  upon  the  temperance  wom-  ooontabili^  on  th«  part  of  public  nffioew,  for  the 

en  of  the  land  to  contmue  their  efforts,  and  espe-  restoration  of  the  oonetituliooalcunenoy,  and  for  the 

CTally  until  such  time  as  they  will  be  endowed  with  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  maases  of 

the  same  leml  privileges  as  their  fellows,  to  employ  {^le  people 

all  thettiniTuenoe  and  power  with  husbands,  Others.  jbZlwd,  That  the  Admhiistration  of  President 

and  others  who  have  the  ballot,  that  it  may.  be  used  q^^^  j,^  f^^^  f^  foifiu  j^^  reasonable  eacpectations 

on  the  side  of  »obnety  and  good  order.                   .  of  the  people ;  that  it  has  pursued  a  vaeiliiaing  and 

^iMoJc*^,  That  a  State  Central  Committee  be  nomi-  imbeciU   flnaicial  policy  which  haa  ploBged  the 

nated  by  a  committee  named  by  county  delegations,  business  of  the  country  into  disaster  and  Wkruptoj ; 

^tojd,  That  we  had  with  devout  thankfidness  ^^at  \t  has  invaded  the  rights  of  sovereign  Sut^  hy 


mto  the  huids  of  women  when  we  shall  have  power  piu^aer  our  merohants  and  esUblish  a  system  of 

to  do  so,  thus  enablmg  them  te  vote  as  well  ae  pray  ferrorism,  paralyidng  enterprise ;  that  it  haa  ooo- 

agamst  the  giant  curse  of  the  world,  ^^[^^  ^tJ  corrupt  men  and  monopoUes  to  prey 

A  State  ticket  was  then  nominated,  as  fol-  upon  the  oommumty,  and  has  kept  in  eziateiiee  in 

lows :  Governor,  Myron  H.  Clark ;  Lieutenant-  the  District  of  Colmnbia  an  infamous  being,  in  whose 

Governor    T  L   Kflffc  ofOnondflM-   Tndo-f^  of  thefts,  although  carefully  screened  by  their  confed- 

wovernor,  J.  U  15agg,  oi  unonoaga.  Judge  ot  ^^^^^  .^^  Congress,  high  officers  of  the  Government 

the  Court  of  Appeals,  Horace  V .  Howland^  of  ^ave  been  proved  te  be  participate™. 

Cayuga ;    Canal  Commissioner,   Daniel  Wal-  Resolved,  That  '^  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  eases- 

foni;  State-prison  Inspector,  Ira  Bell,  of  St.  tial  to  the  security  of  freedom;'*  that  the  sedition 

Lawrence  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^«  "  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  and 

T«  ♦!»«  *a«*»A  ^u^    ^^    ♦!*«  o««»«  A«^    «A^-.  the  press,"  was  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution 

In  the  same  city,  on  the  same  day,  fifty  ^^^^  ^  j^^tiy  exasperated  nation  resented  bv  cx- 

temperance  Kepublioans  from  various  sections  lUng  forever  from  power  the  party  responsible  fcr 

of  the  State  assembled  upon  invitation  of  B.  ite  enactment ;  that  the  Poland-Frelingbnysen  bill 

E.  Hale,  of  Brooklyn,  to  consider  the  expedi-  of  1874,  under  which  an  immediato  attempt  was 


William  H.  Van  Cott,  of  Westchester,  as  vice-  cases  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,**  and  transport- 
president.   Among  the  resolutions  passed  were  ing  the  citizen  xwa^  fW>m  his  home  and  from  wit^ 
the  JTollowinc? :  nesses  by  whom  his  innocence  might  be  eatebliebed, 
^  '  to  a  distant  place  '^  te  be  tried  for  pretended  of- 

Jietolved.  That  the  unanimous  passage  bv  the  Be-  fenses  \ "  that  its  precedent  is  to  be  soufpht  in  the 
publican  State  Convention  of  resolutions  indorsing  tyrannical  acts  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  ecu- 
the  principles  and  polic^jr  of  prohibition  inspired  a<]P  merated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
ditional  hope  for  tne  triumph  of  the  cause,  and  so-  that  ita  enactment  can  only  be  effectively  met  by  ex- 
cured  to  the  party  for  several  years  almost  the  entire  pelliog  from  power  both  the  men  end  the  party  guilty 
temperance  vote  of  the  Stete ;  that  we  have  sup-  of  the  treason. 

ported  in  good  faith  and  earnestly  (General  John  A.  Betohtd,  That  while  we  believe  that  sound  policy 

I>iz  as  candidate  for  Qovemor,  believing  that,  stand-  requires  that  no  President  should  be  reelected,  we 

ing  squarely  upon  the  platform  of  his  party,  he  further  declare  ourunoompromising  hostility  to  every 

would  justily  the  confidence  of  temperance  men  by  pretension  toward  perpetuating  power  in  the  han^ 

his  official  acts.  of  the  same  person  beyond  a  second  term.    Sneh  a 

HMolvedy  That  by  his  veto  of  the  local  prohibition  pretension  deserves  and  should  receive  the  indig- 

bill  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor-traffic,  Qovemor  nant  eondemnstiou  of  the  people,  who  should  do- 
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maud  of  kdj  putT  respeotiiiff  their  votes  an  ex-  inperviBable  by  the  State,  In  the  interests  of  the 

plieU  deelaration  agaloBt  the  olaims  of  any  man  to  people. 

become  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  third  11.  The  party  in  power  responsible  for  aU  legisla- 

tATvn,  or  against  the  condnot  of  any  man  tolerating  tion  while  m  power. 

the  QM  by  others  df  lus  name  for  inch  a  candidacy.  12.  The  presidenov  a  pnblio  trast,  not  a  private 

Retoltmy  That  the  retorn  of  the  oountry  to  a  ape-  perquisite.    No  thira  term. 

cie  baais  is  an  object  of  panunonnt  importance ;  that  18.  Soonomy  in  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be 

t«  th«  great  purpose  of  money  is  to  serve  as  the  me-  llffhtly  burdened.                                               « 

diam  of  exchange,  a  national  integrity  demands  a  ^The  Democrats  of  New  Tork,  in  convention  as- 

Bpe«d7  return  to  the  common  standwd  of  the  world;  sembled,  recognising  the  Independence  and  the  p»- 

and  that  tiie  business  interests  of  the  oountry  reouire  triotism  of  the  Liberal  Bepobhoans,  who.  preferring 

that  a  free  baaUnfl  aystam  should  be  established.  prindples  to  party,  shall  unite  with  tnem  in  op- 

Buolmi^  That  l^e  acts  of  Congress  provi41ng  for  loosing  the  present  State  and  national  admlnisti»- 

•apervision  of  elections  are  oppressive,  and  should  tions.  commend  to  their  support  and  the  approval 

be  amended  or  repealed.  of  all  honest  and  independent  persons  the  foregoing 

SmUtd^  That  experience  demonstrates  the  ii^us-  platform  and  the  nominees  of  the  convention. 

«?.  l*S^f,  *d  we'rdvl2^'ft^f?;JS;i!gS  to  The  leading  <Mm«ito  before  tbie  oonyentlon 

them  of  the  right  of  self-govemmenu  for  the  gabeniatorial  nomination  were  Samuel 

J.  Tilden   and  Amasa  J.  Parker,  the  former 

After  pasmng  the   above  resolntiona,  the  receiving  252  votes,  and  the  latter  126.    The 

convention  amonrned,  to  meet  again  In  Alba-  ticket  put  in  nomination  comprised,  besides 

ny  on  the  2ath  of  September.    At  this  session  Mr.  TUden  for  Governor,  WiUiam  Dorsheimer 

there  was  an  earnest  discussion  upon  the  ex-  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Adln  Thayer  for  Ca- 

pediency  of  indorsmg  the  Syracuse  ticket,  but  ^ai  Commissioner,  George  Wagener  for  In- 

It  was  finally  decided  to  declare  m  favor  of  gpector  of  State-prisons,  and  Theodore  Miller 

neither  the  Republican  nor  liie  Democratic  for  Associate  Judge  of  Uie  Court  of  Appeals, 

nommations,  and  the  convention  adjourned,  xhe  RepuWioan  State  Convention  met  in 

after  passing  the  foUowing  resolution ;  Syracuse,  on  the  2«d  of  September,  and  organ- 

J&arfwrf,  That  this  convention  deem  it  unwise  to  ized  with  E.  D.  Morgan  as  president.     The 

S?4S^S*^X  h£SJi  Cwi^^^^  proceedings  were  attended  with  great  entbu- 

«id  th?pi&S)lS  wh^  SM«»»  speeches  bemg  made  by  Theodore  M. 

mend  to  the  Liberal  Bepublicans  and  other  inde-  Pomeroy,     ex  -  Governor      Morgan,     General 

pendent  electors  of  the  State  that  they  support  for  Woodford,    Senator    Conkling,    and    others, 

offloemenonlyof  ^>^royed  honesty,  and  who  moat  Governor  Dix  was  renominated  by  acclama- 

JlriSTM^iSTpSt^^'X  *^^^  ^^'  *^®  ^®^®  of  Chief  Magistrate,  and 

rtly  leafflrmed  atState  Convent^,  and  who  C^ene^al  John  O.  Robinson  for  that  of  Lieu- 

■tand  committed  bv  the  action  of  the  convenr-  tenant-Governor.    Alexander  Barkley  was  re- 

tion  which  placed  them  in  nomination  against  a  third  nominated  for  Canal  Commissioner,  Thomas 

jmddmtialtera&  and  the  centralisation  of  power  at  Kirlroatrick  for  State-prison  Inspector,   and 

the  i«a  of  the  Federal  Government.  Alexander  S.  Johnson  for  Judge  of  the  C  Jurt  of 

The  Demooratio  State  Convention  was  held  Appeals.  The  following  platform  was  adopted: 
in  Syracuse,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  Septem-  The  Bepublicans  of  New  Tork,  in  convention  sa- 
ber, with  General  Lester  B.  Faulkner,  of  Liv-  sembled,  adopt  the  foUowing  resolutions : 
ingston,  ss  president.  The  resolutions,  report-  !•  That  the  Bepublicans  of  New  York  reaffirm  the 
ed  by  ex-Governor  Hor.tio  Seymour,  were  as  ^^^^^^^  ^^^J^r^tuV^U'^^}  "'. 
10110W8 .  pledge  that  it  is  equal  to  every  new  requirement. 

The  Democratic  party  of  New  York  pledge  them-  2.  That  we  demand  obedienoe  to  the  laws  snd 
•elves  anew  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  their  plat-  the  full  protection  of  every  citizen  in  the  ezgoyment 
f^^nn,  adopted  last  year  at  Utica.  approved  by  the  of  his  rights  against  the  assaults  of  Ku-kluz  assas- 
votes  of  the  people  of  the  Empire  State,  and  indorsed  sins  and  White-League  revolutionists,  who  are  en- 
bj  tbe  Democrats  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Maine,  and  oouraged  by  every  Pemoeratic  success.  This  pro- 
other  States  of  the  Union ;  tection  to  be  given  by  the  States,  if  they  can  and 

1.  Oold  and  silver  the  only  legal  tender ;  no  our-  will ;  but,  if  the  States  fidl,  by  the  Qenenu  Oovern- 

reney  inconvertible  with  coin.  ment,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Constitation  and 

S.  Steady  steps  toward  specie  payment.    No  steps  the  laws, 

biebrard.  8.  That  an  armed  attempt  to  aubvert  the  reoog- 

8.  Honest  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  coin ;  sa*  nized  government  of  a  State  is  revolution,  and  rev- 
ered preservation  of  the  public  faith.  olution  must  be  auppreaaed  and  the  supremMy  of 

4.  Revenue  reform ;  Federal  taxation  for  revenue  the  law  maintained  at  every  cost. 

only;  no  Qovemment  partnership  with  protected  4.  That  the  public  faith  must  be  preserved  invk>- 

mooopolieB.  late,  and  the  public  debt  be  paid  in  coin. 

5.  Home  rule  to  limit  and  localize  moat  Jealously  6.  That  we  oppoae  any  inflation  of  the  paper 
the  few  powers  intrusted  to  public  servants — mu-  currency,  and  indorse  the  President's  veto  of  the 
nieipal,  State,  and  Federal.    No  centralisation.  inflation  act ;   and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  return  to 

6.  E^nal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  No  partial  specie  payments,  and  of  aueh  action  on  the  part  of 
:effulstion.    No  partial  taxation.  tne  Government  as  will  speedily  secure  that  result. 

7.  A  ftee  press.    No  sag-laws.  6.  That    taxation^   whether    national    or   State, 

8.  Free  men.  A  uniform  exercise  of  laws.  No  whether  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  kept  at  tbe 
^nrnptnurv  laws.  lowest  practical  point  permitted  by  economical  ad- 

9.  Offlolal  accountability,  enforced  by  better  civil  ministration  ana  the  requirementa  of  the  pablic 
ttd  criminal  remedies.  No  private  use  of  public  credit,  and  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  least  bur- 
"^nds  by  publio  oflloers.  densome  to  all  classes. 

10.  Corporadona  chartered  by  the  State  always  7.  That  the  Administntion  of  Preaident  Grant 
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The  General  Assembly  comprises  75  Demo-  len,  Martin  Grover,  Charles  A.  Rapallo,  Charles 

crats  and  53  Republicans  in  the  House,  and  18  J.  Folger,  Charles  Andrews^  Theodore  Miller. 
Republicans,  12  Democrats,  and  3  Indepen-        The  amendments  to  the  constitution,  ratified 

dents  in  the  Senate.    The  Senators  were  elect-  bj  the  people  at  the  election  of  this  year,  make 

ed  in  1673.  important  changes  in  the  supreme  law  of  the 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  87,628  votes  were  State.    In  addition  to  the  qualifications  of 

cast  for  Tilden  for  Governor,  44,871  for  Dix,  electors  mentioned  in  section  1  of  Article  II. 

and  160  for  Olark,  making  the  minority  of  the  of  the  constitution,  the  amendment  requires 

first-named  42,752.    For  Associate  Judge  of  the  voter  to  have  resided  for  thirty  days  in  the 

the  Court  of  Appeals,  Miller  received  87,797,  election  district  where  he  offers  to  vote.    The 

and  Johnson  43,992 ;  Miller's  majority,  48,805.  property  qualifications  of  colored  voters  are 

The  vote  for  mayor  was  as  follows :  abolished,  thus  removing  all  distinction  between 

WIUtamH.  Wlckh«n,  Tammanj 70,(m  Y^}^  -^^  ^^^^'^^^  ^'^'^°?  *^  ^^^  P^"?"     V"^ 

Salem  H.  Wales,  Bepubiica  n 86,tf58  f ollo wmg  stringent  regulations  con cerning  bn* 

Oswald  Ottondorfer,  Indepeadent SMM  bery  at  elections  were  introduced  into  the  seo- 

William  H.  Wickham,  therefore,  received  ond  section  of  this  article : 
S3,118  votes  more  than  Wales,  45,845  more       SeeUon  2.  No  person  shall  receive,  expect  or  offer 

thm  Ottendorfer,  and  8,892  more  than  both.  to  receive,  or  pay,  or  promise  to  pay,  contribute, 

Patrick  n.  Jones,  the  successful  candidate  5*^' ^J  ^J^f  «!.!;i^l"^'k!  *V?«  m*'\'i?«  *  P"** 

for  Register,  received  71,107  votes;  while  his  ^S^^^^X^  r^iSl^Sf th'e '^^^^^ 

opponent,  Mr.  Hayes,  the  Tammany  candidate,  ing  a  vote  at  an  election,  or  who  shall  make  any 

received  59,460,  making  the  minority  of  the  promise  to  inilaenoe  the  f^vlng  or  withholding  any 

former  11  647  **^^h  vote,  or  who  shall  make  or  become  direcUy  or 

Wen  members  of  Congress  elected  by  ^M^^in'^tJia'oIr:^;^,^".^ 

>ew  York  Oity  (Districts  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  election  ;  and  upon  challenge  for  such  cause,  the  per- 

EL,  X.,  and  XI.)  are  all  Democrats.  son  so  challenged,  before  the  officers  authorized  for 

The  State  government  for  1875  is  constituted  that  purpose  shall  receive  his  vote,  shall  swear  or 

as  follows,  the  names  of  Republicans  being  in  afrm  before  such  officers  that  he  has  not  received  or 

itftJi<»«  •  offered,  does  not  expect  to  receive,  has  not  paid, 

iiancs.  1    T    fn'u  T-     X         X  offered  or  promised  to  pay,  contributed,  offered  or 

Irovemor,   Samuel  J.    lilden;    Lieutenant-  promised  to  contribute  to  another,  to  be  paid  or  used, 

Governor,  William  Dorsheimer;  Secretary  of  any  money  or  other  valuable  thln^  as  a  compensation 

State,  Diedrich  Willers,  Jr. ;  Controller,  Ml-  or  reward  for  the  giving  or  withholding  a  vote^  at 

mK  Hopkins;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Raines;  J^^^^I'^f'^Jf^t nfw?^^^^^ 

»**>.  r^  1    r\     •  1  -D^xA     04.^*.^  -D t  fluence  the  giving  or  withholame  Of  any  such  vote, 

Attorney-General,  Daniel  Pratt ;  State  Engl-  ^^^  ^ade  or  become  directly  or  indirectly  interested 

Deer  and  Surveyor,  8.  H.  Sweet ;  Canal  Com-  la  any  bet  or  wager  depending  upon  the  result 

mUsioners,  Adin  Thayer,  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  such  election.    The  Legislature,  at  the  session 

Beuben  IP.  Stroud  thereof  next  atter  the  adoption  of  this  section,  shall, 

AU  of  the  abov^numed  officios,  except  the  e?u1ll^"ft.t\h^e1S^1.t*'o'fT«^^Jir?:Sot''<«^^ 

liovemor,  constitute  the  Canal  Board.  victed  of  bribery  or  of  any  infamous  crime. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Canal       g    ^Yie  amended  Article  III.  the  pay  of  each 

Fond  consists    of  the   Lieutenant-Governor  member  of  the  Legislature  is  fixed  at  $1,500 

secretary  of  State,  Controller,  Treasurer,  and  ^^  ^^^^  l^^^i^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  every  ten 

Attomey-General  .  ^x.    i     a  ^^^^^  traveled  in  going  to  and  returning  from 

Ihe  Bowd  of  Commissioners  of  the  Land-  the  capital  once  in  each  session.    The  Hmit  of 

Office  consists  of  the  same,  with  the  addition  ^^^e  hundred  days  to  the  sessions  is  abolished. 

of  the   Stote    EngineeF    and  Surveyor,  and  ^he  following  new  sections,   restricting  the 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  powers  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  special 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Capitol  con-  fe^dation,  were  added  to  this  article : 

M3t8  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,       T.  ^  nr  iJ^  -^  -v-n  i^  .....^^i  — u-^u    u  n 
«i.v^i.        ^  *u^  A -.^^11.  a^«.^4.«...>  ^f  a4.^4.J        w.  17.  No  act  shall  be  passed  which  shall  pro- 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  Secretary  of  State,  ^j^^  ^h^  ^^y  existing  law,  or  any  part  thewof. 

Controller,  Treasurer,  and  Attomey-General.  shall  be  made  or  deemed  a  part  of  said  act,  or  which 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Hall  con-  shall  enact  that  any  existing  law^  or  any  part  thereof, 

sists  of  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  State  •hall  be  applicable,  except  by  inserting  it  in  such 

Engineer  and  Surveyor.  ,.        ^^,     „  ^  'V  18.  The  LeyisUture  shall  not  pass  a  private  or 

Inspectors  of  State-pnsons,  George  Wagoner,  jocal  bill  in  any  of  the  following  cases : 

Moiet  K,  Platty  Esra  Graven  ;  Auditor  of  Canal       Changing  the  name  of  persons. 

Department,  Francis  3»  Thayer;  Superinten-       Laying  out,  opening. altering,  working,  or discon- 

dent  of  Bank  Department,  De  Witt  C.  Ellis;  tinning  highways  or  alleys,  or  for  draining  swamps 

Sapenntendent  of  Insurance  Department,  6Jr-  ^'£o&"oJ"ht^^^^ 

*o«  W,  Chapman;  Supermtendent  of  Public       Providing  for  changes  of  venue  in  civU  or  criminal 

Imtmctioa,  ifeil  OUmour;  Canal  Appraisers,  oases. 

Thaddeus  O.  Davis,  VMus  W.  Smith,  Charles       Incorporating  villages.  .  ^      , 

<?.  Meyers  ;  State  Assessors,  John  S.  Fowler,  ^f^^^^f  i"fo^''  ****  •lec**®^  o^  members  of  Boards 

him  A,  Briggs,  Sterling  G,  H<^Uy,  ^  Se"e^odng?"rawing,   summoning,  or  impaneling 

Court  of  Appeals. — Chief  Jnd^e,  Sandford  grand  or  ^etitiurors.  -oi  r  o 

£.  Gburch ;  Associate  Judges,  William  F.  Al-       Kegulating  the  rate  of  interest  on  money. 
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The  opening  and  oondneting  of  eleotiona  or  deiig-       Article  IV.,  bb  amended,  duu^ee  the  oflBeuJ 

nating  plaoes  of  voting.  .         .*  ^  term  of  the  Goyemor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 

or';";?;^§'cl%'fTuX'o^«^^n^rir'il?  fro*"  t*o  *?  three  year. ;  fixe,  tte  «uiu.l  «1. 

which  said  offloen  are  elected  or  appcSnted.  ^7  oi  the  former  at  $10,000  and  the  ui«  of  a 

Granting  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  indi-  famished  residence,  and  that  of  the  latter  at 

vidual  the  right  to  lay  down  raiiroad-trackB.  $6,000 ;  providea  that>A  two>thirda  vote  of  all 

GrantiM  to  any  private  coiporation,  nMociation,  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 

fran^hte  wh^it^v^^^^^^^^^      ^'^"''^''  ^""""^'^^  ''  Legialatare  shaU  be  necessary  to  pa«.  an  act 

Providing  for  building  bridget  and  chartering  com-  over  the  GoTcmor^s  veto;  that  no  bill  sLall 

nanies  for  BnohpnrpoBCB,  except  on  the  HadaonBiver  become  a  law  after  the  adjoarnment  of  the 

below  Waterford,  and  on  the  East  River,  or  over  the  LeffiBlatnre  unless  approved  by  the  GoverDor 

waters  forming  a  part  of  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  ^jg^j^  ^^^   ^         ^^  ^j^  the  Governor  may 
The  Legislature  shall  pass  general  laws,  providing     '^"'""*  ":.    -s  *••/«»»  **"'^  ••**^  ••*"  v*v »«*««»  uw; 

for  the  cues  enumeratea  in  this  section, \md  for  ail  ▼«*<>  particular  items  m  an  appropriation  till 

other  cases  which  in  its  judgment  may  be  provided  without  vetoing  the  entire  bill.     As  Goveroor 

for  by  genend  laws.    But  no  law  should  authorize  Tilden  was  elected  under  (lie  old  conatitntioD, 

the  construction  or  operation  of  a  street  railroad  ex-  i^  t^^m  will  expire  in  1876. 
oept  upon  the  condition  that  the  consent  of  the  own-         a^«*.;^«  o  ^r  as.4^^1a  vtt  :.  ^,^^^A,Ji  ix^  ^aa 

era  of^one-half  in  value  the  property  bounded  on,  .    °S?^*^S  ^  of  Article  VIL  18  amended  by  add- 

and  the  consent  also  of  the  local  authorities  having  mg  that  *^  no  extra  compensation  snail  be  made 

the  control  of  that  portion  of  a  street  or  highway  to  any  contractor,  but  if,  from  any  unforeseen 

upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  or  operate  cause,  the  terms  of  any  contract  shall  prove  to 

SJ^^u'SS^^Vny-w^^^^^^  ^'  myustaud  oppressive,  the  Can^^  Board  may 

general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  diitrict  "P^,^  ^^^  Implication  of  the  contractor,  cancel 

m  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  constructed,  may,  upon  such  contract.' 

application,  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  snail        The  restriction  imposed  upon  the  Legiala- 

determine,  after  a  hearing  of  dl  parties  interested,  ture,  preventing  the  sale  or  other  disposition 

whether  such  railroad  ought  to  be  oonstruoted  or  op-  ^z*  i.u5  c*«4.«  ^r^Aio    «.roa  ^^^^^^a    ^^^^^4^  in 

crated,  and  their  determination,  confirmed  by  tfc  <?  *^®  State  canals,  was  removed,  except  m 

court,  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  consent  of  the  the  caae  of  the  Erie,  Oswego,  Champlam,  and 

property-owners.  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals.     These  must  re- 

Ae.  19.  The  Legislature  shall  neither  audit  nor  main  the  property  of  the  State  and  under  its 

bS°  ma^^a^"ro*riSte  moL"^^"**V*ro?^^  claim **^'  management  forever.  The  expenditures  for 
shiir£ve^fMn"a'udit"rand*^fow^^  S  collections,  superintendence,  or&nary  and  ex- 
law,  traordinary  repairs  on  these  canals,  must  not 
S&e,  20.  Every  law  which  imposes,  continues,  or  exceed  in  any  year  their  gross  receipts.  All 
revives  a  tax  shall  distinctly  state  the  tax  and  the  funds  that  may  be  derived  from  the  lease,  sale, 
olqect  to  which  It  Is  to  be  applied,  and  it  shall  not  ^  other  disposition  of  any  canaL  must  be  ap- 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  any  other  law  to  llx  such  tax  ,.  ™~  "wf""*"*""  "*  ""/  xT^  "v*  v  *u 
or  object.  P^^^^  m  payment  of  the  debt  for  which  the 

See.  81.*  On  the  final  passage,  in  either  House  of  canal  revenues  are  pledged.      The  following 

the  Legislature,  of  any  act  wnich  imposes,  oontin-  sections  (§§  18  and  14)  were  added  to  this  ar- 

ues,  or  revives  a  tax,  or  creates  a  debt  or  charge,  tide  in  place  of  sections  13  and  14,  which 

or  makes,  continues,  or  revives  any  appropriation  of  ^^.^  *-«•»- a>»..^  „«^  i^^^^^^A  ».  .^i/^n.  oi 

public  or' trust  money  or  property,  or  reSsses,  dis-  "^^f^^^'^^/tir®^  S?r  "^^®^^  **  ®®^^°*  " 

charges,  or  commutes  any  claim  or  demand  of  the  Wld  22  oi  Article  lU, 


„  ^  .inclpal  of  the  debts  of  the  State  shall  be  separate! 

House  shall,  in  all  such  csaes,  be  necessary  to  con-  kept  and  safely  invested,  and  neither  of  them  shall 

etitute  a  quorum  therein.  be  appropriated  or  used  in  any  manner  other  ibsa 

See,  22.  Tliere  shall  be  in  the  several  counties,  for  tne  specifto  purpose  fyr  which  it  aball  hare  been 

except  in  cities  whose  boundaries  are  the  same  as  provide<L 

those  ofthe  county,  a  Board  ofSupervisors,  to  be  com-       Sec,  li.  Neither  the  Legislature,  Canal  Board, 

posed  of  anoh  members,  and  elected  in  euoh  manner.  Canal  Appraisers,  nor  any  person  or  persons  acting 

and  for  such  period,  as  are,  or  may  be.  provided  by  in  behalf  of  the  State,  shall  aodit,  allow,  or  paj  any 

law.    In  any  such  city  the  duties  and  powers  of  a  claim  which,  as  between  citizens  of  the  State,  would 

Board  of  Supervbors  may  be  devolved  up<Mi  the  be  barred  by  lapse  of  time.    The  limitation  of  ex- 

Common  Council  or  Board  of  Aldermen  thereof.  isting  olaims  shall  bej;^  to  run  from  the  adoption  of 

Section  17  of  said  article  is  hereby^  made  section  this  section ;  but  tlus  provision  shall  not  oe  con- 

28  of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  is  amended  so  strued  to  revive  olaims  already  barred  by  exiBtisg 

as  to  read  as  follows :  statutes,  nor  to  repeal  any  statute  fixing  the  time 

See,  28.  The  Legislature  shall,  by  general  laws,  within  which  claims  shall  be  presented  or  allowed, 

confer  upon  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  nor  shall  it  extend  to  any  daims  duly  preseDt«4 

couoties  of  the  State  such  nirther  powers  of  local  within  the  time  allowed  by  law,  and  prosecuted  with 

legislation  and  administration  as  tne  Legislature  due  diligenoe  from  the  time  of  sucji  presentment, 

mav  from  time  to  time  deem  expedient.  But  if  the  claimant  shall  be  under  legal  disability. 

See.  S4.  The  Leflrislature  shall  not,  nor  shall  the  the  claim  may  be  prosented  within  two  years  after 

common  council  of  any  city  nor  anj  board  of  super-  such  disability  is  removed. 
visors,  grant  any  extra  compensation  to  any  public  ,  ,       ttttt 

ollicer,  servant,  agent,  or  contractor.  The  amended  section  4  of  Article  Vlll.  re- 

See.  26.  Sections  17  and  18  of  this  article  shall  not  quires  the  Legislature,  by  general  law,  to  con- 

51?*l*^v'n^K^"^'  ''Va%  »"«°^°»«PV»,^°  \^y  ^"^'  form  all  charters  of  savings-banks  or  instita- 

whioh  shall  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  by  com-  ..         ^  ^    ^  . .    4.^  ^  ^Js/u— «:♦-.  ^f  *v/«»i»f« 

missioners  who  have  been  appointed  pursuant  to  ^\^^  ^^r  MVTngB,  to  a  nnifomity  of  power^ 

law  to  revise  the  statutes.  nghts,  and  liabilities,  and   that  all  cbsrtera 
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bereafter  granted  for  sooh  corporations  shall  Abhols  XV.,  iSMma  1.  Any  person  holding  of- 

be  made  to  conform  to  saoh  general  law'.  And  fioe  imder  the  laws  of  this  State,  who,  except  in  pay. 

;»  {.  ^mtxtAAM^t  4>i.«4-  «i/v  mn^ir^^^^m^^^m^*^^^  -K-11  ™®iit  of  hifl  legal  salary,  fees,  or  perquiaites,  shall 

It  18  provided  th^  no  sach  corporation  shall  r^^eive  or  consent  to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 

have  any  oapttai  stock,  nor  shall  the  tmstees  any  thinjr  of  value  or  of  personal  advantage,  or  the 

thereof,  or  any  of  them,  have   any  interest  promise  thereof,  for  performing  or  omitting  to  per- 

whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  profits  of  *o'™  •'^y  official  act.  or  with  the  express  or  implied 

saeh  corporation ;  and  no  director  or  trustee  ^derstanding  that  his  official  action  or  omission  to 

- r^.   .    «u  ^    i  ^x-x'        iT  11 V  ''•'*"*^^  act  IS  to  be  in  any  degree  mnuenced  thereby,  shall 

of  any  such  bulk  or  inrtitntion  shall  be  inter-  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony.    This  section  shall 

ested  m  any  loan  or  nse  of  aay  money  or  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  eziating  statute  in  re- 

property  of  sooh  bank  or  institntion  for  sav-  lation  to  the  offense  of  bribery. 

inga.  The  Legislature  is  prohibited  from  pass-  ,  ^v«-  -^^  J?««°?.  }J^<>  "H^  offer  or  promise  a 

m«  »w»w  •*«'  ^M^n4-;n/.  .^C  <i«««;.i  ^w.^«.  «,v-  bribc  to  any  officer,  if  it  shall  be  received,  shall  be 

mg  any  act  granting  any  special  charter  for  ^^^^^^     fi^y  ^f  a  felony  and  Uable  to  punishment, 

baokiQgpnrooses;  but  corporations  or  associ-  except  as  herein  provided.    No  pereon  offering  a 

atkniB  may  be  formed  for  such  purposes  under  bribe  shall,  upon  any  prosecntion  of  the  officer  for 

geseral  laws.    The  following  neir  sections  are  noeivlng  such  bribe,  be  privileged  from  testifyiug 

^^  *  in  relation  thereto,  and  he  shall  not  be  Uable  to  civil 

or  criminal  prosecution  therefor,  if  he  shall  testify  to 

See.  10.  Neither  the  credit  nor  the  money  of  the  giving  or  offering  of  such  bribe.    Any  person  who 

SUte  shsll  be  given  or  loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any  as-  shall  offer  or  promise  a  bribe,  if  it  be  rejected  by 

soeistion.  corporation,  or  private  nndertaking.    This  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  tendered,  shall  be  deeintd 

feetion  snail  not.  however,  prevent  the  Legislature  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  bribe,  wluch  is  hereby  de- 

goal  makinff  sucn  provision  for  the  education  and  dared  to  be  a  felony. 

sm>port  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  juve-  See,  8.  Any  person  oharf^edwith  receiving  a  bribe, 
nile  delinquents,  as  to  it  may  seem  proper.    Nor  shall  or  with  offerm^  or  promising  a  bribe,  shall  be  per- 
il spcly  to  any  rand  or  property  now  neld,  or  which  mitted  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf  in  any  civil  or 
msy hereafter  be  held,  by  the  State  for  educational  criminal  prosecution  therefor. 
psTpoees.  See,  4.  Any  district  attorney  who  shall  fail  faith- 

Sic,  11.  No  county,  city,  town,  or  village  shall  fully  to  prosecute  a  person  cnarged  with  the  viola* 
beresfter  give  any  money  or  property,  or  loan  its  tion  in  nis  county  of  any  provision  of  this  article 
mone^  or  credit,  to  or  in  aid  of  any  mdivldual,  us-  which  may  come  to  bis  knowledge,  shall  be  removed 
Moistion,  or  corporation,  or  become,  directly  or  in-  from  office  by  the  Qovernor,  after  a  due  notice  and  nn 
direetly,  the  owner  of  stock  in  or  bonds  of  any  asso-  opportunity  of  being  beard  in  his  defense.  The  ex- 
eittion  or  corporation,  nor  shall  any  such  county,  pauses  which  shall  Be  incurred  by  any  county  in  in- 
city,  town,  or  village  be  allowed  to  incur  any  indebt-  vestigatin||[  and  prosecuting  any  charge  of  oribery, 
edness,  ezoept  for  county,  city,  town,  or  village  pur-  or  attempting  to  oribe  any  person  holding  office  un- 
pcses.  This  action  shaft  not  prevent  snoh  county,  der  the  laws  of  this  State,  within  such  county,  or  of 
eitj,  town,  or  vUlage  from  making  such  provision  receiving  bribes  by  any  such  person  in  said  county, 
for  the  aid  or  support  of  its  poor  as  may  be  author-  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  State,  and  their  pay- 
ittd  by  law.  ment  by  the  State  shall  be  provided  for  by  law. 

A      ja-xi       1         ..                     :..*.•  AanoLE  XVI.,  SecUan  1.  All  amendments  to  the 

An  additional  section  was  made  to  Article  constitution  shall  be  in  force  from  and  including  the 

A.,  providing  that  **  no  officer  whose  salary  is  first  day  of  January  aucceeding  the  election  at  wliich 

filed  by  the  constitution  shall  receive  any  ad-  *'Jo  **™®  ^^r®  adopted,  except  when  otherwise  pro- 

^tional  compensation.     Each  of  the    other  vided  by  such  amendment. 

State  officers  named  in  the  constitution  shall,  An  important  decision  was  rendered  in  Jane 

during  his  continuance  in  oiBce,  receive  a  com-  by  the  Court  of  Appeds,  in  what  is  known  as 

pensation,  to  be  fixed  by  law,  which  shall  not  the  ^*  Ring  suits,"  brought  in  the  name  of  the 

be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  for  people  of  the  State  against  James  H.  Ingersoll 

vhich  he  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed ;  and  others,  for  the  recovery  of  certain  moneys, 

nor  shall  he  receive  to  his  use  any  fees  or  per-  ^^  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  respond- 

qaisites  of  office  or  other  compensation."  ent  and  the  other  persons  named  in  the  cora- 

Besides  the  ordinary  oath  prescribed  in  sec-  plaint,  his  associates  and  confederates,  by  false 

tion  1  of  Article  XII.  for  members  of  the  Legis-  and  fraudulent  means  and  devices."    The  cra- 

latnre  (and  all  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  cial  question  was  whether  the  State  or  the 

except  such  inferior  officers  as  may  be  ex-  county  of  New  York  had  the  right  to  bring 

empted  by  law),  all  such  officers  who  have  the  action.     This  question  was  presented  by 

been  chosen  at  any  election  are  required  to  demurrer  in  the  case  of  W.  M.  Tweed,  one  of 

take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  ^*  And  the  defendants,  but  the  demurrer  was  over- 

I  do  further  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  ruled  at  the  trial  by  the  Special  Term,  and  this 

baye  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  paid,  offered,  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  General  Term, 

or  promised  to  pay,  contributed,  or  offered  or  thus  upholding  the  right'Of  the  people  of  the 

promised  to  contribute,  any  money  or  other  State  to  maintain  the  action.    This  result  was 

Tftloable  thing  as  a  consideration  or  reward  for  acauiesced  in  by  Tweed,  who  answered  over, 

the  giving  or  withholding  a  vote  at  the  election  and  t^e  action  stood  for  trial  upon  the  issues 

at  which  I  was  elected  to  said  office,  and  have  of  fact  joined.  Subsequently,  upon  the  motion 

oot  made  any  promise  to  infinence  the  giving  of  Ingersoll,  about  one-third  of  the  complaint 

or  withholding  any  such  vote,"  and  no  other  was,  by  order  of  another  judge,  stricken  out 

oath,  declaration,  or  test  shall  be  required  as  a  as  ^^  irrelevant  and  redundant,"  the  court  hold- 

qa.tlification  for  any  office  of  public  trust  ing  that  the  allegations  were  not  essential 

The  constitution  was  further  amended  by  either  to  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  or  the  lia- 

adding  the  following  new  articles :  bility  of  the  defendants,  in  respect  to  the  cause 
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of  action  stated.  To  the  oomplunt  tlms'  modi- 
fled,  Ingersoll  demnired  upon  the  ground  that 
the  plaintiffs  (the  people  of  the  State)  had  no 
standing  in  ooart,  or  right  to  maintain  the 
notion;  and  the  loner  coarts  decided  in  his 

Thus  two  conflicting  decisions  have  been 
E^ven,  oae  affirming,  and  the  other  denying 
tbe  right  of  the  State  to  sue. 

No  opinion  wea  expresaed  bj  the  Court  of 
AppeiLls  conaerning  the  allegations  and  atate- 
meats  atrickon  out  as  above  mentioaed.  Nor 
did  the  appeal  involve  the  right  of  the  State 
to  maintain  an  action  against  tbe  Auditors  for 
malfeasance  in  office,  or  any  person  ooonpfing 
;m  official  position,  and  who  has  been  faithless 
in  his  trnsL     The  vital  iasue  waa  as  to  tbe 


ownenhip  of  the  money;  and  the  ooart  btiag 
of  opinim  that  the  money  belonged  to  the 
ooQiity  and  not  to  the  State,  held  that  the  righi 
of  action  was  in  the  fonner,  and  not  in  tin 
latter,  and  therefore  affirmed  the  ndiug  of  tbe 
lower  ooorta. 

A  State  topo^aphical  and  trigonometriul 
survey  of  from  3,0U0  to  G,CK>0  s^oare  nuluof 
the  AdiroDdaok  region  has  been  in  progrcM  (or 
several  years  under  Terplanck  Oolvin,  Tbe 
reports  already  published  present  nunj  (tcb 
not  before  known.  The  poaitiotia  and  altitadt* 
of  hondreda  of  monntains,  lakee,  and  other 
featarea,  were  determined,  many  of  which  htd 
not  been  indioaled  on  any  map.  The  heighu 
of  many  well-known  peaks,  heretofore  esti- 
mated, were  ascertained  with  acouracj  for  tli« 


first  time,  the  highest  two  in  tbe  State,  Monnt 
Maroy  and  Honnt  Holntyre,  being  5,402  feet, 
and  5.201  feet.  Monnt  Haystack  and  Monnt 
Skylight,  which  have  heretofore  escaped  the 
attention  of  surveyors,  were  fonnd  to  rank 
third  and  fonrth  in  height,  the  former  being 
5,O0S  feet  hit;h,  and  the  latter  nearly,  if  not 
inite,  6,000  feet.  Among  others  measured  for 
the  first  time,  and  having;  an  altitude  of  nearly 
6,000  feet,  are  Gothic  and  Baain  MouDttios. 


Among  those  the  height  o.f  which  had  be«i 
over-estimated,  are  Moont  Dii,  fonnd  to  be 
4,gie  feet;  Mount  Seward,  4.864;  and  Moral 
Santanoni,  4,844.  Mr.  Oolvin  reporta  tlie  fi- 
istcnce  in  this  region  of  the  moose,  ilioivh 
nearly  extinct,  ard  of  the  beaver  in  one  or 
two  localities.  The  bear,  panther,  and  wolf, 
are  still  abnndant,  and  afibrd  a  liTelihond  to 
some  trappers  who  kill  them  for  fur  ori^tsj* 
bounty.     Tlie  common  deer  are  plentiful  \a 


■ame  seetioni,  and  almost  wanting  in  others. 
Ifr.  OolTin  pUoes  the  lake-eooroeB  of  the  Hud- 
son Rirer  in  the  lakelets  known  as  Tear  of 
ibe  Cloads,  or  Smnioit  Water,  and  Mow  Pool, 
near  Mount  Maroj,  and  ahows  that  the  water- 
>b«l  of  the  Adiroodacks  ohieflf  supplies  the 
nitb  snd  rivere  of  the  State. 

There  Btill  rMnain  eni^l  portions  in  all  prob- 
ibilitj  never  trodden  b;  man,  but  along  the 
jtretinsaDd  lakes  naTigable  b7  canoe.  Theae- 
Mirible  portioDB  of  tbia  repon  are  now  farnoiis 
marU  fbr  camping  and  hnnting  parties  in 
ntiimer,  md  a  class  of  men  termed  guides  baa 
uiMnirbo  obt^n  a  livelihood  In  tiieir  mingled 
iTOcations  of  boatmen,  hnntsmen,  fishermen, 
mi  cooks,  for  the  part;  the;'  goide.  With  the 
uKTeaae  of  travel  has  oome  an  inoreaae  of 
Hiet,  and  m«i  who  woald  once  aocompanf  a 
partj  will  DOW  onlj  gaide  for  one  penon,  ob- 
"    n  $8.50  to  tS.QO  a  daj,  with  board 
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and  eipenscB.  The  expense  of  oarrjing  boats 
overland  bf  team  at  certain  points  (a  few  dol- 
lars) must  also  be  borne  by  the  tonriat.  A 
Commission  of  State  Parks,  appcAnted  bj  the 
Legislatnre,  have  reported  in  favor  of  netting 
apart  as  a  Btate  park  from  SOO  to  8,000  square 
miles  of  the  high  monnttun-region  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  embracing  Mount  Maroy  and  all  the 
great  peaks;  the  chief  objects  being  to  pre- 
serve the  forests  for  their  beneficial  climatio 
effects,  moderating  the  spring  freshete  in  the 
Hndson  by  sheltering  the  snow  from  the  heat 
of  the  son,  shielding  the  aonrees  of  this  river 
from  evaporation,  and  affording  a  healthful 
pleaaare-groimd  for  the  people  of  the  State. 
The  establishment  of  this  park  is  beginning  to 
attract  earnest  attention  from  the  leading  men 
of  the  State,  not  only  on  acconnt  of  the  pleas- 
ure it  ma;  afford  to  the  people,  bnt  alio  for 
reasons  of  political  economy. 


^lUUEL  J  T  LDEH  t  e  present  Governor  of 
Siw  York,  was  bom  in  New  Lebancoi,  Colnm- 
lii»  Conoty,  N.  Y.,  In  1814,  where  his  grond- 
frther,  John  Tilden,  settled  in  1790,  and  where 
l>i)  father,  Elam  Tilden,  was  a  farmer  and  mer- 
<')iuit.  In  1837  young  Tilden  entered  Tale 
CtiUeite,  bnt  did  not  graduate.  He  completed 
lijs  collegiate  course  at  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
W.  Id  1S46  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
Wj  from  New  York;  he  was  also  a  member 
"f  (he  Constitutional  OonvenUon,  and  served 
ia  the  Committee  on  Canals  and  Finance.  In 
ISflO  he  eierted  himself  to  avert  the  civil  war, 
Md  during  the  war  sustained  the  Administra- 
■ion.  lie  became  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  in  18fl6,  and  was  a  leading 
Mmber  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 


ieS7  Ferv  ng  y.  tb  distinction  on  the  Finance 
Committee. 

For  several  years  pnst  Mr.  Tilden  has  been 
an  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  cause  of  judi- 
cial and  political  reform  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Ee  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  Bar  Asaociation  of  the  city,  which  boa  for 
its  object  the  correction  of  judicial  abuses. 

When  the  contest  was  waged  against  the  city 
officials  who  were  charged  with  defrauding  the 
city  treasury  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  Mr. 
Tilden  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  cause 
of  reform  by  bis  famous  analysis  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Broadway  Bank,  showing  conclusively 
how  the  alleged  culprits  had  shared  their  spoils, 
and  furnishing  legalproof  for  their  conviction. 
In  1872,  Mr.  Tilden  was  again  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly,  where  he  continued  his  ex- 
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ertions  in  tbe  oaiue  of  reform.    In  politicfl  Mr.  Amerioa,  and  have  resided  ten  jeers  in  the  re- 

Tilden  has  alwajs  been  a  Democrat.  paUic,  and  possess  landed  property  eqiul  to 

Sooni^r  the  organization  of  the  Legislature,  an  income  of  $2,000  per  annum,  be  a  laymaa, 

in  1875,  Frai^ois  Krrsjls  was  elected  to  the  Uni-  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 

ted  States  Senate  for  six  years,  from  March  4,  The  only  indispensable  requirements  for  a 

1876,  to  saooeed  Hon.  Reuben  £.  Fenton.    Mr.  deputy  are  five  years'  residence  in  the  repab- 

Keman  was  born  in  Wayne,  Steuben  County,  lie,  if  bom  in  any  part  of  tbe  territory  of  (ku- 

N.  T.,  January  14, 1816.  After  graduating  from  trial  America^  and  to  have  completed  twentj- 

G^eorgetown  OoUege  in  the  District  of  Oolum-  fire  years  of  age. 

bia,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Joshua  A.  The  exeouti^w  power  is  Tested  in  a  Presi- 

Spencer,  and  subsequently  became  his  partner,  dent,  aided  by  a  number  of  ministers,  to  U 

He  was  Reporter  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  from  determined  bj  law.     Of  these  there  are  %l 

1854  to  1857,  and  in  1860  was  elected  to  the  present  four.    The  presidential  period  i^  foor 

Assembly  from  a  district  which  the  previouB  years,  and  no  one  can  be  rejected  to  tlul 

year  had  elected  a  Republican  by  a  large  ma^  office^ 

Jority.  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  The  Judicial  power  is  divided  into  two  see- 
where  he  rendered  valuable  service  as  a  mem-  tions,  one  of  which  resides  in  Leon  and  the 
ber  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  a  other  in  Granada.  They  are  composed  of  four 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  magistrates  each,  and  appeals  mtij  be  msde 
1867,  and  of  the  Constitutional  Commission,  from  either  one  to  the  other, 
whose  work  was  ratified  at  the  election  of  The  magistrates  are  elected  for  four  years 
1874.  In  1872  he  was  the  unsuccessful  can-  each;  and  one-half  of  the  members  of  each 
didate  of  the  Democrats  and  Liberal  Republi-  section  is  changed  during  each  legislative  pe- 
cans for  Governor.  In  politics,  Mr.  Keman  riod.  They  are  elected  by  the  Congress, 
has  always  been  a  Democrat;  in  religion,  a  The  first  constitntionid  Congress  was  in- 
Catholic.  He  possesses,  in  a  preeminent  de-  augurated  on  January  1,  1859;  and  tbe  first 
gree,  all  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  dis-  constitutional  on  March  1st  of  the  same  year. 
charge  of  the  duties  of  the  high  position  to  Since  then  there  have  been  eight  oninter- 
which  he  has  been  elected ;  and  his  election  rupted  congressional,  and  four  presideDtial 
gives  general  satisfaction.  His  efforts  in  be-  periods.  The  first  two  presidential  periods 
half  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  have  were  embraced  by  the  administration  of  Geo- 
identified  his  name  with  that  cause.  He  holds  eral  Tomds  Martinez;  the  third,  by  that  of  Gen- 
a  high  rank  as  a  jurist  and  a  statesman,  and  is  eral  Fernando  Guzman ;  and  the  fourth,  \>y 
described  as  **  very  forcible  in  debate  and  ar-  that  of  Sefior  Don  Vicente  Quadra,  to  end  on 
gument,  being  clear  and  concise  in  his  state-  March  1,  1875. 

ments,  logical  and  direct  in  reaching  condu-  Tbe  members  of  the  Quadra  cabinet  were  ss 

sions,  pointed  and  pertinent  in  illustration,  follows:    Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Pablic 

chaste  and  strong  in  diction,  attractive  in  man-  Instruction,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  Sefior 

ner,  and  commanding  in  presence."  Don  Anselmo  H.  Rivas ;  of  tlie  Interior,  Justice, 

KICARAGUA  (Rzpt^uoA  ds  Nioa^baoua),  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  Francisco  Bar* 

a  republic  of  Oentral  America,  situated  be-  bereni;  of  War,  Marine,  Police,  and  Pablic 

tween  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  and  the  shores  Works,  licentiate  Isidore  Lopez ;  and  of  fi- 

of  which  are  bathed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  nance.  Dr.  Teodoro  DelgadilJo. 

the  east  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  The  outgoing  administration  is  the  onljr  one 

It  comprises  an  area  of  89,000  square  miles,  in  Nicaraguan  annals  throughont  the  whole 

and  has  a  population  of  800,000.  course  of  which  peace  has  been  preserred, 

By  the  terms  of  the  existing  constitution,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  first  presiden- 
promulgated  on  August  19,  1858,  after  the  lial  period,  inaugurated  with  the  common  con- 
filibuster  war,  tbe  country  is  under  a  popular  sent  of  the  various  parties  which  had  hmi 
representative  government.  The  power  is  di-  exhausted  by  a  three-years  war  that  began  in 
vided  into  three  branches — ^legislative,  execu-  May,  1854,  and  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of 
tive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  the  filibusters  in  June,  1857.  The  junta  guber- 
vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  nativa,  composed  of  Generals  Martinez  and 
the  first  composed  of  two  members  for  each  Jerez,  was  then  intrusted  with  the  reorgani- 
of  the  seven  departments  of  the  republic,  and  zation  of  the  country, 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  and  the  sec-  During  the  last  period  of  peace  the  interesu 
ond  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  instmc- 
four  common  districts,  and  two  from  each  of  tlon,  have  been  considerably  developed.  In 
the  seven  head-districts  of  departments :  in  all,  the  departments  of  Leon  and  Chinandega  tbe 
eighteen  deputies,  their  term  of  office  being  sugar-cane  has  been  more  extensively  culu- 
fonr  years.  vated  than  ever  before ;  and  the  same  maj  be 

The  legislative  period  embraces  two  years,  said  of  coffee  and  indigo  in  Granada  and  Bijas. 
and  commences  on  the  1st  of  January.  Two-  The  wealth  of  Matagalpa,  Chontales,  and  Nne* 
thirds  of  the  senators  are  changed  at  a  time,  va  Segovia,  chiefiy  consists  of  catUe ;  and  in 
and  one-half  of  the  deputies.  Every  senator  the  last  two  there  is  a  mining-district  of  con- 
must  be  a  native  of  Nicaragua,  or  of  Central  siderable  importance. 
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The  zealous  aotivity  wHb  whieh  pxiblio  and  view  ci  thifl  theory,  nnineraiu  sarveys  of  the 
private  enterpriaes  hare  been  earrieii  forward  narrow  neck  have  been  made  since  the  first 
is  particalarly  noticeable  in  the  improvements  half  of  the  sixteenth  century :  one  for  the 
in  many  of  the  towns  thronghont  the  country,  Spanish  GoTernment,  in  1781,  by  Manuel  Ga- 
tbo6emsdein  Leon  and  Chnuiada  being  men-  lista;  and  again,  in  1888,  by  a  Mr.  Baily,  for 
tioned  amoug  the  most  considerable.  A  school  the  Central-American  Government.  But  it  is 
has  been  foonded  in  Rivas,  under  the  direction  not  generally  known  that,  between  1842  and 
of  Br.  (formerly  General)  M&zimo  Jerez.  In  1844,  a  survey  was  made  at  the  instance  of 
Leon  have  been  established  two  schools  for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  afterward  Napoleon 
mal«,  tmder  the  auspices  of  Sefiores  Jos6  Vic-  III.,  and  then  a  captive  in  the  castle  of  Ham. 
tor  Valle  and  Alfredo  Alvarado ;  and  one  for  The  Government  of  Central  America  decreed, 
females  bv  Seflorita  Emilia  Dawson.  But,  of  on  January  8,  1846,  thai  the  cut  should  be 
all  the  educational  establishments,  that  most  called'^ Canal Ni4)oleonde Nicaragua. '^  Louis, 
vorthj  of  especial  mention  is  the  Colegio  d6  after  his  flight  to  England  in  the  same  year, 
Granada^  with  professors  from  Europe,  mag-  gave  publicity  to  his  plans,  laying  down  the 
nificent  fomiture  and  appointments,  the  whole  very  line  reverted  to  by  the  American  survey- 
expenditures  for  which  were  met  by  the  ctti-  ors  in  187d. 

zens  themselves.  Nicaragua  offers  a  salubrious  climate,  abun- 

It  is  officially  reported  that  the  condition  of  dance  of  building-materials, 'and  robust  and 

tbe  national  Treasury  has  undergone  a  favor*  willing  hands  to  undertake  the  work  within 

able  change  under  the  recent  reforms  in  its  her  borders. 

administration;  and  that  the  revenue  derived  On  October  4,  1874,  was  elected  the  new 

from  the  sources  enumerated  below  has  been  President,  who  is  to  enter  upon  his  functi(H)s 

so  conidderably  in  advance  of  thai  obtained  in  on  March  1st  of  the  present  year.    After  a 

fonner  years  as  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  lengthy  and  obstinate  struggle,  the  Republican 

expenditures,  without  leaving  any  arrears,  and  party  triumphed  in  the  person  of  their  candi- 

to  admit  of  a  certain  appropriation  on  account  date,  Seiior  Don  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  dis- 

of  tbe  national  debt.  tinguished  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  de- 

80URC18  OF  KEVEinjB— CUSTOMS.  f®^>8®  ^^  Ws  oouutry  against  the  filibusters,  and 

Tax  on  slaaghtered  catUo.  again  in  the  rebellion  of  1869.    A  proof  of  his 

DoinMHc  Bi^rits,  1  popularity,  and  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  suf- 

T?b£o     *         r  ^^'''^'ix^*""'  ^^^^  tendered  to  him,  is  afforded  by  the  fact 

Salt,     *            j  ofhis  absence  in  Europe  at  the  commencement, 

^^JJPJ'^^M'its.  and  almost  up  to  the  close,  of  the  electioneer- 

Fineg      ^^  ing  campaign. 

Uncoktrated  lands.  NORTH  CAROLINA.    The  Legislature  of 

Pott-OiBce.  ^Ig  Q^^  adjourned  on  the  16th  of  February, 

The  first  four  branches  are  the  most  pro  and  assembled  again  on  the  16tli  of  Kovem- 

diioti?e.  ber.    Chief  among  the  acts  passed  during  the 

During  the  years  1872, 1878,  and  1874^  three  session,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  was 

exf^oriog  expeditions   were   sent   from   the  one  providing  for  the  local  prohibition  of  spir- 

United  States  to  examine  the  isthmus,  and  as-  ituous  liquors.    By  this  law  it  is  made  ^^the 

certain  the  most  suitable  route  for  an  inter-  doty  of  the  county  commissioners  of  any  coun- 

oceanio  canal.    The  result  of  the  surveys  was,  ty,  upon  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  qualified 

i&  each  ease,  favorable  to  Nicaragua,  owing  to  voters  of  any  township  in  their  respective 

the  peculiar  facilities  presented  by  its  territory,  counties,  to  order  an  election  to  be  held  on 

leTel  in  the  main,  and  the  vast  repository  of  the  first  Monday  in  May  in  every  year,  to  as- 

^&ter  situated  between  the  two  oceans,  and  certain  whether  or  not  spirituous  liquors  shall 

BofficieDt  to  feed  thirty  canals.  or  may  be  sold  in  said  township  or  townships." 

It  may  here  be  added  that,  in  the  opinion  of  If  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  are  in  favor  of 

M.  Lesaeps,  the  successfnl  engineer  of  the  Suez  prohibition,  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  coun- 

^al,  no  one  of  the  American  isthmuses  ad-  ty  commissioners  to  license  the  sale  of  spiritu- 

Diits  of  the  problem  being  solved  in  the  same  ous  liquors,  or  for  any  person  to  sell  any  spir- 

^&7  as  on  the  African  isthmus ;  that  is  to  say,  ituous  liquors  within  such  township  for  one 

J^thoQt  weirs.    The  interooeanio  canal  must  year  next  after  any  such  election ;  and,  if  any 

^  a  Urge  one,  with  weirs,  and  with  no  small  person  so  prohibited  shall  sell  any  spirituous 

i^Qmberofthem;  hence  the  indispensable  ne-  liquors  within  such   township,  such  person 

<^t7  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  offending  shall  be  deemed  gmlty  of  a  misde- 

l^ch  M  could  alone  be  afforded  by  the  Lake  of  meaner,  and  on  conviction  of  such  offense  shall 

Niearagna.     It  was  long  supposed  that  the  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  impris- 

fan  Juan  Riyer  was  navigable  ft'om  the  lake  oned  not  exceeding  one  month."     But  if  a 

"  Jt«  embouchure  at  Qreytown,  and  conse-  miijority  of  tbe  votes  are  cast  in  favor  of  li- 

qnentlj  that,  to  complete  the  transisthmian  oense,  then  spirituous  liquors  may  be  sold  in 

^ater-rtmte,  it  was  only  necessary  to  out  the  such  township  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  not 

J[*"^^  neck — some  eighteen  mUe»— on  the  otherwise. 

^ber  Bide,  from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific.    In  This  act,  however,  does  not  affect  local!* 
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ties  in  which  the  sale  of  spiritooos  liqaors  is 
prohibited  by  law. 

An  act  was  also  passed  making  it  nnlawfol 
for  any  dealer  to  sell  intoxicating  liqaors  to 
minors. 

The  "  election  law,"  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  this  session,  ordered  an  election 
to  be  held  on  tiie  first  Thursday  in  August, 
1874,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  for 
members  of  Oongress,  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  certain  oo\mty  officers*  also  for  the 
choice  of  six  Superior  Court  Judges,  on  that 
day,  and  every  eight  years  thereafter.  The 
act  farther  provides  for  the  holding  of  an  elec- 
tion on  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  1876, 
and  every  four  years  thereafter,  for  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Au- 
ditor, Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  Attorney-General.  On  the  same 
day,  and  every  eight  years  thereafter,  ^ve  Su- 
preme Court  and  six  Superior  Court  Judges 
are  to  be  elected. 

North  Carolina  is  represented  in  Congress  as 
follows : 

Senats, — M.  W.  Ransom,  Democrat;  A.  S. 
Merrimon,  Democrat. 

House  of  Representatives. — First  district, 
Jesse  J.  Yates,  Democrat ;  second  district,  John 
A.  Hyman,  Republican;  third  district,  A.  M. 
Waddell,  Democrat ;  fourth  district,  Joseph  J. 
Davis,  Democrat ;  fifth  district,  A.  M.  Scales, 
Democrat;  sixth  district,  Thomas  S.  Ashe, 
Democrat;  seventh  district,  William  M.  Rob- 
ins, Democrat ;  eighth  district,  R.  B.  Vance, 
Democrat. 

The  General  Assembly  is  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  total  vote  cast  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  was  182,812,  of  which  Ste- 

gben  D.  Pool,  Democrat,  received  98,217,  and 
is  Republican  opponent,  Mr.  Purnell,  84,595. 
The  election  tlirooghout  the  State  showed 
large  Demooratio  gains.  A  congratulatory  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  State  was  issued  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conservative 
Democratic  party,  in  which  the  results  of  the 
election  and  th^  oauses  were  thus  given : 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelmiii^  defeat  you 
Bftsitalned  in  the  last  presidential  eleotion,  you  now 
car'T  the  State,  electing  th^  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
llo  Lnstruotion  by  nearly  18,000  mdority,  gain  five 
Nuperior  Court  Judges,  elect  nine  Boltoltora,  have 
more  than  two-thirda  in  the  General  Aeeembly,  and 
fteod  to  Congress  a  Conservative  member  ftx>m  eaoh 
ciistriot  except  one,  where  we  largely  reduced  the 
majority  against  us. 

It  }8  true  that  in  this  contest  you  are  not  untnind- 
f\il  of  the  record  of  the  BepabUoan  party,  consisting 
of  so  many  grievous  evils,  among  wnioh  we  may  enu- 
merate: 

1.  The  ffreat  corruption  that  existed  among  the 
leaders  of  that  party. 


8.  The  thtttdolent  misose  of  Iqj^alativa  power  to 
fasten  on  our  people  a  large  and  oppressive  public 
debt  still  unprovided  for. 

8.  The  sacurifloe  of  the  State's  interest  in  nearif  all 
her  public  works. 

4.  The  protection  of  our  system  of  iatenul  im> 
provements. 

5.  The  corruption,  imbecility,  and  mslpracticeii  of 
many  ministers  of  the  law,  who  turned  oar  courts 
into  engines  of  oppression  and  mocked  at  justice, 
disgraomg  the  high  places  heretofore  adorned  by 
the  most  illostrions  names  in  the  history  of  ooir 
State. 

6.  The  denial  to  some  of  our  citizens  of  manjof 
their  dearest  and  most  sacred  rights,  the  free  use  of 
unlawful  means  to  carry  elections,  and  other  invi* 
sions  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Yet  the  chief  issue  presented  in  the  canvass  wis 
one  recently  foroed  on  us  by  our  political  adverur 
riea,  namely,  that  arising  from  the  civil-rights 
bill,  a  measure  fVanght  with  the  most  dir^fnl  cod- 
sequences  to  all  of  our  people,  and  especial Iv  to  the 
laboring-daases,  being  calculated  to  arouse  tne  wont 
passions  of  the  two  raoes,  to  destroy  the  peaceful 
and  even  friendly  relations  existing  between  them, 
and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  strife  and  commotion 
which  would  be  destructive  of  our  present  prosperi- 
ty.  Its  adoption  would  destroy  the  common  schools 
of  our  State,  so  much  needed  in  a  country  whose 
government  must  rest  on  the  virtue  and  intel%eiio« 
of  the  people,  and  where  all  men  are  invested  with 
the  elective  franchise ;  while  its  social  features  sre 
violative  of  the  dearest  rights  of  freemen,  and  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  pnndples  of  local  self-f  ot- 
emment  declared  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Uciittd 
States. 

On  the  17th  of  July  Governor  Tod  R.  Cald- 
well died  at  Hillsboro\  whither  he  had  gone  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  the  State  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  North 
Oarolina  Railroad  Company.  He  was  sac- 
ceeded  as  chief  magistrate  by  Lienten&Dt- 
Qovernor  Curtis  H.  Brogden.  In  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  in  November,  Governor 
Brogden  Fpoke  of  the  late  Executive  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  ^^He  was  a  man  of  noble 
and  generous  Impulses,  of  unsnllied  virtue,  snd 
stern  integrity.  His  loss  to  the  State  was  a 
great  public  calamity,  and  his  name  and  mem- 
ory will  be  long  and  affectionately  cheruihed 
by  his  friends  and  countrymen.  Ever  faithful 
to  the  calls  of  duty,  he  passed  through  the 
numerous  responsibilities  and  trials  impoc^ed 
upon  him  without  a  stain  upon  his  integrity  u 
a  public  servant,  his  honor  as  a  man,  or  bis 
character  as  a  citizen.  He  was  candid  sod 
conscientious,  sincere  and  Just.  He  loved  his 
State  with  the  affection  of  a  true  son,  and,  as 
his  life  was  crowned  with  honors,  may  bis 
memory  be  crowned  with  ftme  t " 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  edncatioDal  fiuid 
showed  a  balance  of  $8,S8S  and  the  public 
fund  $225,702.  The  receipts  of  the  edaca* 
tionsl  fund  for  the  year  ^<^g  September  80, 
1874,  were$44,884,  and  disbursements  $56,039. 
The  receipts  of  the  public  Aind  amounted  to 
$667,114,  and  the  disbursements  to  $451,389. 

The  State  debt  is  a  subjeot  of  grave  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  Korth  Carolina,  as  it 
is  already  large  and  rapidly  increasmg  by  tbe 
accumulation  of  interest  On  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber the  debt  was  reported  as  follows: 
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*'*Slii'"'^  *****""*  ^*^' *'*"**  "^'^  ftfi^naflooM    Treaaurernhall  issue  the  new  bonds  to  the  hold- 

SSreitM^idoiMmi:::::::::::::   ^oSimw  ers  of  this  first-olass  or  oW  bonds  atsaj-per 

cent  on  the  prinoipal.  or,  in  other  words,  give 

■cts  paiMi  before  the  w»r $«,S07,OOO  00  interest  attached.    All  other  bonds  are  ig- 

inteieetiupaki  onsame i9i,m  00  nored.    It  then  anthorizes  the  North  Carolina 

Total |S,oeB,nooo  Railroad  Company  to  buj  the  constraction 

i  Bonds  iBsoed  dnfing  tlie  war  for  inter-  bonds,  80  called,  and  gives  that  company  the 

L'le';Sf.r^in''SSr!::::::::::  *"X^  right  to  buy  the  .tock  of  the  state  for  the 

company,  and  tarns  over  all  right  of  the  State 

interest  and  matnred  bonds  at  foP  company  to  the  pnvate  stockholders,  With  a 

^Vi    -_  3,       .--«--               ^.^  proviso  that  the  State  may,  within  ten  years, 

cost  and  six  per  cent,  interest. 

UodS^diiyaciofias::::::;::    |i:^loolS  Another  action  provides  for  t^^^ 

intorati  nnpaid  on  same 6i4|oo4  00  ^y  the  public  Treasurer,  of  the  Western  Kortli 

Carolina  Railroad,  if  the  same  can  be  done  at 

^""^ <^^'^'^  ^  the  sale,  for  $800,000,  payable  in  State  bonds, 

Total  fbrftmdtog $0,004,140  00  with  ten  years  to  run,  interest  guaranteed;  and 

'  f.^TLS^'^S  SSl:?t£  »'  Vro^^^S  *>'  *«  appointment,  by  the  Gov- 

wv,  not  special  toz. $i,Stt,046  00  ^nior,  of  five  commissioners,  with  the  concur- 

intetest  unpaid  on  same 6774OT  68  renoe  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  and  oper- 

Totii M^OMOtn  *^  and  complete  the  Western  North  Carolina 

6.  Boods  conimmiT*ttiM'**'8pecisit^     |Ii^4or^ooo  00  Railroad  with  convicts. 

Interest  unpaid  on  same 8,fi».«io  00  The  interest  of  the  State  in  the  North  Caro- 

O^iiai $14,989,980  00  ^^u  Railroad  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 

m.iv    J       ^.  *      *     *         people.  The  public  futh  of  the  State  is  pledged 

?w  to!?!."^  !f .  f."*. .  .*!*?!  *JT,   $88,988,918  06  «>'  ^^«  redemption  of  the  bonds  issued  to  con- 

• struct  the  road,  and  that  all  of  the  stock  held 

''?SldJ:%i'«?5?Sf..r?!^.!":  938.O1348  06  Jy  t^e  state  m  the  company,  and  any  diri- 

.        -  ,     X     .  1  deads  or  profits  ansmg  therefrom,  shall  be  ap- 
in  oalhngthe  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  plied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  accruing 
the  imprtance  of  this  subject,  Governor  Brog-  on  such  bonds.    Por  several  years  the  divi- 
de Bsid :  dends  arising  from  the  State  stock  have  been 
The  people  cannot  pay  the  annual  interest  that  ao-  paid  into  the  public  Treasury,  and  applied  to 
wies  on  t&e  entiw  debt,  in  addition  to  tiie  ordinary  the  general  expenses  of  the  State  government. 

^^fj"^  ISl^eTL^dTaLk'^int^r  T^s  ^^^'.^^;r^^^^^^             ?  '^^  ^^^'  ^T' 

tdjostment.  Circuit  Court  by  Anthony  Swazey,  and  other 

Various  plana  have  been  sumBted  hi  relation  to  bond-holders,  to  have  the  dividends  applied  to 

this  inlijeet,  but  in  matters  of  ouainesa  two  or  more  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  construction 

S/^''**1"?^^u*'^''*Tywi^^'^®''"'^  Ijonds,  a  receiver  was   appointed,  in  June, 

mdity  It  must  have  the  assent  of  both.  ,0^1  ^^^  ««.ii^^*  *i.^  ^s„:;i™i-       nV«««   jit^ 

I  etiestly  recommend  to  your  oareftil  attention  \^^\^  ^  S«>"^*  ^^  dividends.     These  dm- 

tnd  oonsideration  the  a^jnstment  of  the  State  debt,  dends,  as  tar  as  received,  have  been  applied  to 

Ixense  it  is  filled  with  the  fate  of  fhtuie  oonse-  the  pajrment  of  interest ;  but,  as  they  were  not 

qwnoes  which  may  ultimately  redound  to  the  honor  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  application  was  also 

wa  good  name  or  the  shame  or  humiliation  of  the  toaiIa  tn  thfl  lumiA  ocmrt  for  ft  <lAorAA  for  a  oaIa 

Stat*.   We  have  great  cause  for  honest  pride  in  her  S^®  Rf  oif  .^v  i^^J^LiJ^ltJ^l^Lf     a 

put  history,  her  present  position,  and  fatnre  pros-  ?i  ^^^  State  stock  to  pay  pastnlue  mterest    A 

pee^i,  and  may  it  never  be  truly  aaid  that  her  pa^  decree  was  accordingly  rendered  by  the  court 

triotio  sod  honest  sons  quietly  submitted  to  any  un-  at  the  June  term,  1874,  to  the  effect  that,  if 

jMt  imputrtion  or  stain  upon  her  oharaoter  for  in-  the  State  fails  to  provide  for  payment  of  the 

««?nty  and  fidelity.  interest  due  up  to  the  1st  day  of  April,  1876, 

The  financial  question  was  one  of  the  most  the  stock  may  be  sold, 

importsnt  that  daimed  the  attention  of  the  If  that  decree  is  carried  into  effect  it  will 

I'C^nlatttre  upon  its  assembling,  and  bills  re-  thwart  and  defeat  the  main  purposes  of  the 

latiog  to  the  State  debt  were  early  intro-  **  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  l^orth  Caro- 

daoed.    In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  lina  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other  purposes 

bill  was  introduced  providing  for  a  new  State  therein  mentioned,"  ratified  the  10th  day  of 

^bt,  to  be  called  the  consolidated  debt,  and  February,  1874,  commonly  called  "  the  consoli- 

>  tax  levy  to  pay  the  interest  on  it  and  a  dation  bill,"  providing  for  a  continuous  line  of 

nmve  for  a  sinking-fund.    It  then  declares  railroad  from  Morehead  City,  on  the  Atlantic 

iU  boods  issued  under  legislation  before  the  ocean,  through  almost  the  entire  length  of 

varasof  equal  validity,  and  also  includes  the  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  more  than  500 

b<nid8  issued  under  the  funding-aots  of  1866  and  miles,  connecting  the  seaports  with  the  great 

1868,  ss  they  were  for  interest  on  the  first-  TVest  and  the  Mississippi  Valley:  440  miles  have 

^  or  old  bonds.    It  then  provides  that  the  already  been  completed,  and  a  large  amount  of 
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tunneling  in  the  Bine  Ridge,  and  grading  done  eral  years  from  Salisbory  to  (Nd  Fort,  in  Vc- 

on  the  Boventy  miles  not  jet  finished  to  Paint  Dowell  County,  a  distance  of  115  miles,  and 

Rock.  cost  $6,000,000,  $4,000,000  of  which  was  paid 

The  State  has  i4>pealed  from  the  decree  of  by  the  State,  and  $3,000,000  by  individoak 

the  District  Oonrt  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  The  Western  Division  extends  from  near 

United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  late  de-  AsheviUe  down  the  French  Broad  River  to  the 

cision  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  the  stock  held  by  Tennessee  line  at  Paint  Rock,  some  few  miles 

the  State  in  the  North  Oarolina  Railroad  may  below  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Madison  Ooonty. 

be  reversed.    But,  if  it  should  be  confirmed,  Old  Fort  is  25  nnles  from  Morgantomi,  and 

the  probability  is,  that  the  main  objects  of  the  24  miles  firom  the  French  Broad  River.   This 

consolidation  bill  will  be  defeated,  and  the  24  miles  indodes  the  moant^-seetion  and  all 

people  of  Western  North  Carolina,  who  hare  the  tunnels,  three  small  ones  and  one  large  one 

been  so  long  deprived  of  the  immense  benefits  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.   The  small  tumel* 

and  advantages  of  railroad  facilities,  will  have  were  nearly  completed,  when  the  work  was 

to  suffer  still  longer  for  want  of  those  impor-  suspended,  and  the  large  one,  through  solid 

tant  veins  and  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce  rocK,  nearly  half  finished    The  large  tonnel  b 

which  so  greatly  promote  the  prosperity  and  about  1,600  feet  in  length,  700  feet  of  which 

wealth  of  the  country.  is  complete,  and  some  900  to  finish.    The  eo- 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1871,  the  North  tire  tunneling  yet  to  do  in  aU  four  of  the  ton- 
Carolina  Railroad  and  all  its  property  was  nels  is  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile, 
leased  to  the  Richmond  &  Danville  Riolroad  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  grading  be- 
Company,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  for  a  rent  tween  Old  Fort  to  the  top  of  tiie  moantain  is 
of  $260,000  per  annum,  payable  on  the  1st  done,  and  considerable  grading  has  also  be«n 
days  of  July  and  January  of  each  year.  The  done  from  the  mountain  to  the  French  Broad 
Richmond  i  Danville  Company  is  also  bound  River.  The  company,  previous  to  the  war, 
by  the  lease  to  pay  any  tax  imposed  on  said  had  surveyed  und  located  the  section  from  the 
Rulroad,  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  annum.  French  Broad  River  to  the  Tennessee  line, 
The  rent  has  been  paid  regularly  thus  far,  and  near  Ducktown,  a  distsnce  of  135  miles  from 
the  money  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  Asbeville,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  over  $5,000,- 
on  the  construction  bonds,  in  accordance  with  000,  and  had  located  the  road  from  the  French 
a  decree  of  the  United  States  Court.  Broad  River  down  that  river  to  Pamt  Bock  on 

The  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  by  the  pres-  the  Tennessee  line,  44  miles  from  Ashevilie. 

ent  General  Assembly  to  pay  the  past-due  in-  The  Western  North  Carolina  road  has  been 

terest  on  the  construction  bonds,  and  thus  save  under  mortgage  since  1867,  and  suit  is  nov 

the  stock  of  the  State  from  sale  under  the  de-  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 

cree  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  will  States  for  the  Westem  District  cf  North  Ohro- 

probably  amount  to  more  than  $200,000.  lina,  for  the  sale  of  said  road,  and  it  is  under 

Another  road  destined  to  have  an  important  stood  that  the  North  Carolina  Railrosd  Corn- 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  State  is  the  pany  have  made  arrangements  with  the  cred- 
Westem  North  Carolina.  Most  of  the  road  is  itors  of  the  Western  North  Oarolina  rosd  to 
already  completed;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  purchase  it  whenever  it  is  sold,  as  without 
portion  being  unfinished,  the  State  is  unable  that  the  consolidation  act  will  be  a  fsUora^ 
to  reap  any  of  the  advantages  of  this  great  And,  by  reason  of  objections  to  that  act,  appli- 
through  line.  cations  have  been  pending, in  the  State  and 

The  Eastern  Division  of  the  Westem  North  Federal  Courts  for  injunctions  and  orden  to 

Carolina  Railroad  extends  from  Salisbury  to  restrain  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  CompanT 

the  French  Broad  River,  near  Ashevilie,  and  from  purchasing  the  Westem  North  Carolina 

has  been  completed  and  in  operation  for  sev-  Railroad. 
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OBITUARIES,  AmanoAir.  /an.  l.-^-Swnirr,  Colonel  Sweet,  who  was  so  disabled  that  he 
General  BsirjAiciN  J.,  Deputy  Commissioner  was  thenceforUi  unfitted  for  field-duty.  Upoo 
of  Intemal  Revenue,  a  gallant  officer  in  the  his  recovery  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
late  war;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  41  Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago,  where  by  bis 
years.  In  August,  1862,  he  aided  in  organising  energetic  measures  he  repressed  the  revolt 
the  Twenty-first  Wisconsin  Infantry,  of  which  contemplated  by  the  prisoners  at  that  pisoo  os 
regiment  he  became  colonel,  and  soon  after  the  evening  prior  to  the  presid^tial  eleetion 
rendered  effective  service  at  Chaplin  Hills,  of  1864.  He  dischtfged  the  duties  of  hia  lsi( 
By  some  mistake  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  official  position  with  honor  and  integritTf  *^ 
a  position  too  far  in  advance  of  the  main  line,  ning  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  had 
where  the  men  were  under  the  fire  both  of  official  or  personal  relations  with  him. 
the  Union  troops  and  the  Confederates.  Many  Jcm.  2.— ^Paskbb,  Jamrb,  a  famous  railroad- 
lives  were  lost,  and  among  the  wounded  was  conductor;  died  at  Springfield^  Maas^  aged  68 
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TfltfSw  He  was  a  native  of  HolHs,  N.  H.,  and  ItU  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  grad- 
in  1838  entered  upon  his  career  aa  stage-driver,  nated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  Ihe  Uni- 
h  1886  he  became  agent  £^  Bart  &  BiUings's  yersitj  of  Buffalo  in  Febmary,  1861.  Entering 
stage-line  between  Worcester  and  Springfield,  npon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Bnffido, 
holding  that  pontion  nntil  the  opening  of  the  he  was  in  1656  appointed  to  the  professorship 
Western  Bailroad,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  of  Anatomj  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
new  service  of  transporting  passengers  and  University  of  Buffalo,  to  which  was  added  in 
freight,  having  had  charge  of  the  first  train  166Y  that  of  Clinical  Stu^ery,  which  position 
of  cars  from  Boston  to  Springfield  in  18d9.  he  held  with  honor  to  himself  until  his  resig- 
Upon  his  resignation  of  his  pontion  as  con-  nation  in  1870.  He  was  aJso  snrgeon  to  the 
ductor  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  surgeon 
sleeping-cars  between  Boston  and  New  York,  to  the  Buffalo  General  Hospitsl,  to  which  he 
and  in  1872  was  made  superintendent  of  all  gave  his  services  withont  compensation,  from 
the  sleeping,  parlor,  passenger,  and  baggage  1861  to  1867  he  was  the  health-officer  of  the 
can  (^  all  the  trains  between  the  two  cities,  city,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  by  Qovemor 
In  1871  and  1878  Mr.  Parker  was  elected  a  Hoffman  a  member  of  the  Board  of  St&te  Char- 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepre-  ities.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
sentatives.  He  was  very  fond  of  antinnarian  California  for  the  benefit  of  his  impured 
stadies,  and  wfts  made  a  member  of  the  Massa-  health,  continuing  his  practice  to  some  extent 
chnsetts  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  until  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Dr. 
in  1862.  Eastman  was  an  able  physician,  a  skiUftd  sur- 

Joj^  6. — ^Batlob,  Riobabd  £.  B.,  LL.  D.,  a  geon,  and  a  superior  lecturer,  while  his  philan- 

politieal  leader  and  philanthropist,  bom  in  thropy  led  him  to  give  more  than  half  his 

Alabama  (about  1797),  of  an  influential  family,  services  to  the  poor  and  helpless, 

who  after  receiving  a  good  education  entered  Jan,  14. — Srnxwux,  Hon.  Thomas  N.,  min- 

the  ministry  in  tiie  Baptist  denomination,  and  ister  to  Venezuela  durins  President  Johnson's 

in  1829  was  elected  to  Congress.    At  the  ex-  Administration ;  was  killed  at  Anderson,  Ind. 

piration  of  his  term  he  declined  a  rejection,  He  was  President  of  the  first  National  Bank 

find  about  1840  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  in  that  town,  and  some  difficulty  growing  out 

aequired  a  large  amount  of  land  and  an  ample  of  a  business  transaction  led  to  a  rencontre 

property  in  the  vicinity  of  Independence,  Wash-  with  John  £.  Oorwin,  by  whom  he  was  shot 

ia;:toii  County.    He  was  for  twenty-five  years  and  instantiy  lolled. 

I  Jadge  of  the  District  Court  in  Texas.  Judge  Jan,  15. — ^Pxix,  Dukoav  C,  a  well*known 

Bajlor  founded  Baylor  University  at  Inde-  and  enterprising  merchant  of  New  York ;  died 

pendence,  giving  it  700  acres  of  land  and  some  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  aged  68  years, 

mooey.    Chie  of  the  counties  of  Texas  was  Jan.  16.^-*Stbabns,  Rev.  Johit  G.,  a  vener- 

alao  named  after  him.  able  Baptist  clergyman  and  anthor,  bom  in 

Jan.  7. — ^LowxLL,  Mrs.  A.  Cabot,  a  well*-  New  Hampshire,  in  1796,  a  member  of  the  first 
knovn  teacher  and  writer  for  children ;  died  class  in  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  was  a  native  of  Bos-  Institution  (now  Madison  University),  ordained 
ton,  Mass^  Her  principal  works  were,  ^^  Theory  in  1821,  and  for  fifty  years  a  preacher  in  Cen- 
ofT«ching"(1841);  ** Edward's  First  Lesson  tral  New  York;  author  of  "The  Primitive 
in  Grammar"  (1848);  '* Gleanings  from  the  Church;"  " Immortality  of  the  Soul ;"" Cal- 
Poets"  (1848);  "Edward's  First  Lessons  in  vinism  and  Armimanism;"  and  "Free-Mason- 
Geometry  "(1844);  "  Olympic  Games  "  (1846) ;  ry,"*an  antimasonic  work  which  had  a  very 
'Ontlmes  of  Astronomy"  (1850);  "  Letters  to  large  sale ;  died  in  Olmton,  N.  T. 
Madame  Pulsky "  (1852) ;  "  Thoughts  on  the  Jan.  17.— ^pabbow,  Rev.  Wiliiam,  D.  D., 
Bdncation  of  Girls  "  (1868) ;  and  "  Seed  Grain  an  eminent  Episcopal  clergyman^  and  profess- 
for  Thought  and  Discussion,"  2  vols.  (1866).  or,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  General  Theo- 

Jan,  7. — ^Thompson,  Hon.  Johk  B.,  former  logical  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

lieutenant -Goremor  of  Kentucky;  died  at  Church,  near  Alexandria,  Ya.,  for  the  last 

Harriflonburg,  Ky.,  aged  64  years.    He  was  a  thirty-three  years ;  died  very  suddenly  at  the 

native  of  that  State,  from  which  he  was  chosen  First  National  Bank  in  Alexandria,  aged  73 

w  a  Whig  Bepreeentative  to  Congress,  serving  years.  Dr.  Sparrow  was  eminent  for  his  schol- 

^rom  1841  to  1848,  and  again  frosn  1847  to  arship,  his  thorough  Biblical  learning,  and  his 

1^1.    In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  remarkable  piety  and  devotion. 

^^cQste  for  tiie  long  term^  and  served  on  the  Jan,  19.  —  &n6BBL8,  Fbibdbigh,  a  distin- 

Cooimitteea  on  Private  Land  Claims  and  on  guished  musician  of  Gterman  birth,  but  long 

PeasioDs.  resident  in  this  country,  a  musical  composer 

Jan,  8. — ^Eastmak,  Saiivobd,  M.  D.,  an  emi-  of  fair  ability;  died  at  Greensborough,  N.  C. 

n«nt  physician,  surgeon,  and  medical  profess-  Jan.  21.— IiAtnnTz,  Robert  £.,  an  American 

or;  died  at  Riverride,  San  Bernardino  County,  sculptor,  born  in  Russia,  but  came  to  this 

Cal,  aged  68  years.    He  was  bom  in  Lodi,  country  in  infancy,  his  father,  whose  name  he 

BeDeca  County,  N.T.,  graduated  from  Amherst  bore,  being  eminent  as  a  sculptor  and  having 

College  in  1841,  spent  a  few  years  in  teaching  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1880.    Mr. 

^^  agricultural  pursuits,  BXidf  having  turned  Lannitx  studied  art  nnder  his  father's  tuition^ 
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and  became  distingiiisbed  for  his  moniimeiita,  sjlvania ;  died  in  Harrisboig,  Pa.    He  naked 

statues,  and  groaps,  a  nnmber  of  whiob  adorn  among  the  most  distinguished  hkwyen  of  hU 

Greenwood  Oemetery.   He  was  also  the  sculp-  State  both  for  his  prc^dasional  learoii^  and  hu 

tor,  or  designer,  of  sereral  of  the  soldiers'  wide  general  attainments,  and  was,  witlul,  a 

monuments  in  different  sections  of  the  conn-  man  of  the  most  sterling  integrity.    No  man 

try,  and  aided  his  father  both  in  the  design  in  the  State  had  so  thoroogh  a  knowledge  of 

and  execution  of  the  statue  and  monument  to  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  both  as  a  eolonj 

Gener^  Thomas  at  Troy,  N.  T.  He  was  killed  and  an  independent  State. 

by  a  railroad  collision  in  Harlem  Tunnel.  Jan.  — . — Ruhkbls,  ez-Govemor  Hasbbox 

Jan,  22. — ^Rioh,  Thomas  B.,  a  venerable  and  Gbat,  a  political  leader   and   poUtiouio  of 

estimable  citizen  of  New  York  Oity,  for  many  Texas,  bdng  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 

years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  that  State,  elected  Governor   in  1857  over 

and  medicaJ  drugs  and  preparations,  the  first  General  Sam  Houston,  and  held  ofBce  from 

to  introduce  into  the  American  market  carbolic  1857  to  1859 ;  died  in  Texas.    He  was  an  ac- 

aoid  and  its  various  compounds,  and  for  thirty  tive  supporter  of  the  Oonfederacy,  and  sfter 

years  past  the  faithful  and  efficient  treasurer  the  war  retired  to  private  life, 

of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Asso-  Jan,  — . — ^BtroFF,  Ohabt.kb,  a  German  na- 

ciate    Beformed    and    United    Presbyterian  ohinist,  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  who  settled 

Churches — a  work  of  great  labor  and  respon-  in  Philadelphia  in  1822,  and  from  that  tiffl« 

sibility,  and  at  times  involving  large  advances,  was  aotivdy  engaged  in  the  manufactare  of 

and  which  he  performed  during  the  whole  iron- work.    He  invented  a  machine  for  cnttiDg 

time  without  any  remuneration.    He  was  a  grooves  in  cannon  and  gun-barrek  simUsr  to 

native  of  New  York  Oity,  and  died  there,  aged  that  which  was  afterward  patented  bj  8ir 

80  years.  William  Armstrong.    He  died  in  Philadelphu. 

Jan,  25. — ^Holton,  Prof.  Isaao  Fabwbll,  a  aged  76  years. 

Presbyterian  clergyman,  a  botanist,  chemist,  Feb,  1. — GoBunaH,  Be  v.  N.  E.,  a  Methodist 

professor,  and  Journalist,  bom  in  Westminster,  clergyman  and  Journalist ;   died  in  Atiants. 

Vt.,  August  80, 1812 ;  prepared  for  college  at  Gki.    He  was  fwrnerly  a  resident  of  Bostoo. 

South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  Amherst  Academy,  Mass.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 

Amherst,  Mass. ;    graduated   from   Amherst  Zwt^B  M&rald^  and  at  the  time  of  his  de&Ui 

OoUege  in  1836,  having  taught  his  way  through  was  editing  the  AtUnta  MetAodiit  Advocate, 

college ;    graduated  from  Union  Theological  Feb,  2. — ^Dodob,  Nathaiosl  S.,  an  Amerieso 

Seminary  in  1839,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  author ;  died  in  Boston^  aged  64  years.    He 

the  same  year.    In  1840  he  went  to  Illinois  as  was  a  very  voluminous  oontributor  to  news- 

a  home  missionary,  and  during  the  next  five  papers  and  magasines,  and  wrote  usefol  and 

years,   besides   preaching,  was  instructor  in  entertaining  articles.    He  saw  some  service  si 

Greek  and  natural  history  in  the  ^^  Mission  In-  an  army  quartermaster,  and  was  afterward  s 

stitute  "  near  Quincy,  111.,  and  from  1844  prin-  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington, 

cipal  of  a  school  near  Natchez,  Miss. ;  from  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 

1848  to  1852  professor  in  the  New  York  Ool-  the  "  Papyrus  Olub,"  an  organization  of  hte^ 

lege  of  Pharmacy ;  in  1858  and  1854  lecturer  ary  men  in  Boston.    He  was  the  aathor  of 

in  chemistry  and  natural  history  to  the  OoUege  ^^  Stories  of  a  Grandfather  about  Americsn 

of  New  Jersey ;  in  1855-'56  he  was  traveling  in  History." 

New  Granada,  and  studying  its  flora,  and  on  Feb,  2. — Tx>TnB,  Jacob,  an  old  soldier  of  Ks- 

his  return  for  two  years  Professor  of  Ghemis-  poleon ;   died  in  New  York  Oity,  aged  107 

try  and  Natural  History  in  Middlebury  OoUege,  years.    He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Leipsic 

Yt.,  acting  as  pastor  of  the  Oongregational  Gairo,  Alexandria,  Austerlitz,  Moscow,  aod 

Ohurch  in  Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H.,  the  whUe.  Waterloo,  receiving  in  these  engagements  nine- 

In    1857  he  brought  out  his  work,   '^  New  teen  wounds,  nearly  aU  in  the  r^t  leg.   He 

Granada ;  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes,"  and  came  to  this  country  in  1847,  and  married  his 

soon  after  went  to  lUinois,  where  he  remained  last  wife  when  he  was  eighty-one  years  of  age. 

in  the  pastorate  for  ^ve  years,  not  having  re-  Feb,  8. — ^Mills,  Mrs»  0.  R.,  wife  of  Rev.  C. 

ceived  ordination  untU  1860.    Ooming  East  in  R.  MUls,  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Tnii^* 

1864,  he  engaged  in  literary  labor,  and  in  1865  chow,  Ohina;  died  there.    She  was  formeriv 

became  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  married  in 

Recorder^  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  1857,  and  immediately  entered  upon  her  nn^- 

Baton  Daily  News  from  its  estabUshment,  be-  sionary  work.    After  about  fourteen  yean  of 

sides  doing  much  other  literary  work.    He  service,  she  returned  with  her  husband  on  s 

was  also,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  clerk  of  visit  to  this  country,  and  had  resumed  her  Is- 

the  State  Senate  Oommittee  on  Elections.    His  bors  at  Tungdiow  only  two  or  three  years  since, 

death  was  the  result  of  heart-disease,  and  oc-  F^.  4.— -vAJEr  Axsir,  Jambs  I.,  an  eminent 

ourred  at  his  residence  in  Everett,  Mass.,  in  the  New  York  merchant;   died  at  Fort  Wash- 

62d  year  of  his  age.  ington,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.    Ee  en- 

Jan,  28.— Albioks,  Hebmax,  an  eminent  law-  tered  upon  his  buainess  career  about  1811,  and 

yer,  antiquarian,  and  historical  writer,  a  de-  might  be  called  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

scendant  of  the  oldest  Dutch  family  in  Penn-  commercial  i^osperity  of  New  York,  raokiai 
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imong  the  meroliant-prinoefl.    His  noble  per«  maoh  eeteemed  and  honored  for  the  parity  and 

sonal  appearance,  nnited  to  the  rarest  gentle-  integrity  of  his  character, 
ness  and  polish  of  the  old-school  manner,  made       Feb,  9. — Mtllkr,  HmntT,  M.  D.,  a  physician, 

his  presence  always  noteworthy.  medical  writer,  and  professor ;  died  in  Lonis- 

Fd^.  6. — OovKiixo,  Alfebd,  Jorist,  diploma-  ville,  Ky.,  aged  73  years.  He  had  been  for 
tut,  and  a  legal  writer;  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  many  years  connected,  as  a  professor,  with 
aged  65  years.  He  was  bom  in  East  Hamp-  medical  colleges  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  Gincin- 
ton,  Suffolk  Oonnty,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1789 ;  nati,  and  Louisville,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
graduated  from  Union  College,  studied  law,  death  was  president  of  Louisville  Medical  Ool- 
&Dd  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812 ;  was  dis-  lege.  He  had  also  written  lu*gely  on  medi- 
trict  attorney  for  Montgomery  County  three  cine,  the  following  being  his  most  important 
Tears,  and  was  elected  a  Representative  from  medical  treatises :  "  Human  Parturition,"  8vo 
New  York  to  the  Seventeenth  Congress.  He  (1849) ;  ^*  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ob- 
then  lettied  in  Albany,  and  in  1825  was  ap-  stetrics,"  8vo  (1858) ;  and  numerous  papers, 
pointed  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams  essays,  and  memoirs,  in  the  medical  journals. 
Jodge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Feb,  9. — Waltsbs,  Commander  John,  U.  S. 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  which  office  Navy ;  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  48  years. 
he  held  until  1850,  when  President  Fillmore  He  was  a  native  of  Michigan,  and  appointed 
&ppointed  him  minister  to  Mexico.  On  his  re-  from  that  State  as  a  midshipman  February  12, 
turn  from  that  mission  he  settled  at  Genesee,  1846.  He  was  a  gallant  and  brave  officer 
y.  Y.,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  literary  pur-  during  the  late  war,  and  fought  his  way  up  to  a 
snits.  While  upon  the  bench,  he  wrote  two  commander's  position  in  AprU,  1867.  In  1868 
hw-hooks,  viz.,  *^  Conkling's  Treatise  "  and  he  was  in  command  of  the  Cyane  (third  rate), 
''Gonkling*s  Admiralty."  In  1867  he  published  but  in  1870  was  assigned  to  the  receiving-ship 
a  work  on  ^*  The  Powers  of  the  Es^eoutive  De-  Potomac.  His  home  had  been  in  Baltimore 
partment  of  the  United  States."  for  several  years. 

iW.  7.— Gebabd,  JA.MB8  W.,  a  prominent  Feb.  17. — ^Wakbfikld,  John  Lumak,  M.  D., 
liwjer  and  public  benefactor  of  New  York  an  eminent  physician ;  died  at  Shakopee, 
Citv ;  died  there,  aged  80  years.  He  was  bom  Minn.,  aged  51  years.  He  was  born  in  Win- 
in  New  York  City,  and  was  of  Huguenot  de-  sted.  Conn.,  graduated  from  Y«le  College  in 
8cent.  He  graduated  at  an  early  age  from  the  class  of  1847,  studied  medicine,  and  re- 
Cohmbia  College  with  high  honors,  and  studied  turning  to  his  native  town  practised  his  pro- 
liw  Qoder  the  laie  George  Griffin ;  through-  fession  until  1849,  when  he  went  to  California, 
out  a  long  life  he  maintained  a  high  rank  in  his  There  he  continued  in  practice  until  1854, 
profession,  taking  his  place  among  the  ablest  when  he  was  severely  attacked  with  the 
members  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  being  of-  cholera,  and  upon  partial  recovery  and  a  visit 
fered  more  than  once  a  position  on  the  bench,  home  settled  in  Shakopee,  Minnesota,  for  the 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  House  of  sake  of  his  health.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
Refoge,  and  one  of  its  most  zealous  friends  physician  to  the  Upper  Agency  for  the  Sioux 
through  life.  He  had  been  for  many  years  Indians,  and  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
deeplj  interested  in  tJie  improvement  of  the  sacre  of  August  18,  1862,  when  he  succeeded 
police  force,  and  was  instrumental  in  causing  in  escaping,  while  his  wife  and  children  were 
their  adoption  of  a  uniform.  But  his  most  captured.  After  their  release  in  October,  he 
constant  and  earnest  efforts  had  been  directed  settled  at  St.  Paul,  being  stationed  at  Fort 
to  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of  the  SneUing,  in  medical  charge  of  the  friendly  In- 
citj.  He  was  for  many  years  school-inspector,  dians.  In  1868,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Missouri 
u)d  wfis  constantly  on  the  watch  to  devise  in  the  same  capacity,  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
measores  for  the  benefit  of  popular  education,  ment,  and  returned  to  Shakopee,  where  he 

Feb,  8.— PoBTEB,  JoHir,  an  eminent  Jurist  was  a  practising  physician  until  his  death. 
»Dd  political  leader,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  native       Feb,  22.— Jonjml  Rev.  Alezandbb,  D.  D.,  an 

of  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  from  Wil-  eminent  Episcopal  clergyman,  long  settled  in 

liams  College  in  1810 ;  died  at  Auburn,  aged  Virginia,  and  afterward  in  Perth  Amboy,  N. 

S^  years.    After  graduation  he  removed  to  J.  He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1796 ; 

Aabnin,  where  he  studied  law  in  ^e  office  of  and  died  at  Perth  Amboy,    aged  78  years, 

^^emor  Tlvoop,  but  i^terward  entered  the  He    graduated   from   Brown   University    in 

office  of  Bleecker  &  Sedgwick  in  Albany.    In  1814,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1818,  was  rec- 

^15  he  became  the  law-partner  of  Grovemor  tor  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Charlestown, 

^^p.   In  1828  he  was  appouited  Surrogate  Va.,  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  called 

of  CsTuga  County,  and  held  the  office  for  eight  thence  to  Richmond,  Ya.,  where  he  was  rec- 

rean.   From  1886  to  1848  he  was  actively  en-  tor  of  St.  Paul's  for  about  six  years.    He  then 

^^  in  his  profession.    From  1848  to  1847  sought  a  parish  farther  north  and  became  rec- 

he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  which  tor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Perth  Amboy  in  1851, 

^^  sat  also  as  a  Court  of  Errors,  and  mani-  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  honored. 

^«sted  great  abilities  as  a  jurist  in  the  cases  In  1871,  after  twenty  years' service,  he  resigned 

vhich  came  under  review.    He  was  for  many  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  but  resided  at 

y^rs  a  political  leader  in  his  section,  and  was  Perth  Amboy  till  his  death.    In  1844  he  re- 
voL.  XIV.— 40   A 
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oeived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Kenyon  Col-  Republican  Oonventions  he  was  present  and 

lege.  generally  a  delegate,  and  a  member  of  the 

Feb.  22. — PoBTEB,  Sauuel,  one  of  the  pio-  X)istriot  and  State  Execative  Committees.   He 

neer  promoters  of  the  magnetic   telegraph,  was  President  of  the  Bowling  Green  and  Na- 

bom  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  died  in  Albion,  N.  Y.,  tional  Savings-Banks,  both  of  which  foiled  in 

aged  55  years.    He  was  in  early  life  a  clerk  1871,  bnt  does  not  seem  to  have  been  person- 

in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Observer^  and  ally  responsible  for  their  bad  management, 

thus  became  acquainted  with  Prof.  Morse  and  which,  indeed,  he  tried  to  rectify,  to  his  own 

interested  in  his  telegraphic  experiments.    In  heavy  loss. 

1844  he  entered  upon  the  business  of  build-  Feb.  24. — Buffttm,  Joseph,  an  eminent  citi- 
ing  lines  of  telegraph  with  Morse,  Ezra  Cor-  zen  of  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  a  member  of  the 
nell,  and  others,  aiding  in  the  construction  of  Sixteenth  Congress;  died  at  Westmorelani 
the  line  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  and  K.  H.,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
then  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  Buffalo,  born  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  graduated  from 
He  then  on  his  own  account  built  and  opened  Dartmouth  College  in  1807.  He  studied  lav 
the  line  from  Buffalo  to  Toronto,  stretching  the  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Eeene,  X.  U^ 
first  line  across  the  Niagara  River  in  1846,  and  and  practised  law  there  till  1819,  vben  he 
the  first  line  that  extended  the  wires  across  was  elected  to  Congress  from  that  district. 
the  St.  Lawrence  into  Montreal.  He  origi-  He  served  but  a  single  term,  and  then  retained 
nated  and  built  the  first  marine  line  between  to  Keene,  and  removed  to  Westmoreland,  where 
New  York  City  and  Sandy  Hook,  in  1853,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  he  devoted  himself 
since  that  time  had  built  competing  lines  on  to  a^cultural  pursuits.  He  was  a  man  of 
important  routes  in  the  West  and  East.  His  fine  intellect  and  sterling  integrity, 
great  enterprise  and  energy  broke  down  his  Feib.  26. — Muxson,  John  S.,  an  eminent  law- 
health  and  caused  his  early  death.  yer,  formerly  member  of  Congress  from  £ast- 

Feb,  23. — Smith,  Hbnst,  a  noted  politician  ern  Virginia ;  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  vas 
and  political  leader  in  New  York  City,  Presi-  bom  in  that  city,  October  1, 1808,  studied  lan% 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  and  was  elected  a  Hepresentative  from  his 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health ;  died  State  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  which  poa- 
in  New  York  City,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  tion  he  held  by  reflections  until  1860,  aerring 
age.  He  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  as  a  member  of  the  Conunittees  on  Commerce 
and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  began  life  and  Ways  and  Means,  and  of  the  Special  Corn- 
early  as  a  canal-boat  driver,  and  before  reach-  mittee  of  Thirty -three  on  the  rebellious  States. 
ing  his  minority  had  added  to  this  a  shop  in  In  1844  and  1849  he  was  also  a  presideDtial 
F^tonville,  in  which  he  kept  groceries  and  elector. 

canal-stores.  He  was  subsequently  employed  Feb.  26. — ^Peblet,  Iba,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 
as  an  agent  of  the  Albany  Merchants*  Ime  of  jurist,  ez-CMef-Justice  of  New  Hampshire, 
canal-boats.  He  did  so  well  that  he  was  in-  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  aged  75  years.  He  was 
duced,  about  1843  or  1844,  to  come  to  New  born  in  Bozford,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Dart- 
York  as  the  agent  for  the  Faltonvilie  line  of  mouth  College  with  high  honor  in  1822,  re- 
canal-boats.  He  filled  this  position  for  several  mained  as  tutor  two  years,  and,  having  studied 
years  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  line,  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Guilford,  N.  E, 
By  his  efiforts  he  built  up  an  extensive  for-  in  1827.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
warding  and  commission  business.  He  was  profession  at  Hanover,  where  he  was  five  years 
snbsequentiy  connected  with  Abram  Van  Sant-  treasurer  of  the  college,  and  in  1834  removed 
voord  in  running  a  line  of  tow-boats,  and  af-  to  Concord,  where  he  soon  won  a  high  repc- 
terward  with  Albert  Van  Santvoord  in  the  tation  as  a  lawyer.  In  July,  1850,  he  accept- 
same  business.  Van  Santvoord  and  he  built  ed  the  appointment  of  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  handsome  steamboats  Chauncey  Vibbard  the  Superior  Court ;  resigned  that  position  in 
and  Drew,  and  organized  a  day  line  to  Albany.  1852 ;  in  1855  was  made  Chief-Justice  of  the 
For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Smith  had  been  one  Supreme  Judicial  Court ;  resigned  in  1S59,  in 
of  the  most  active  politicians  in  his  party,  and  order  to  resume  practice,  and  in  1864  accepted 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  one  of  the  most  the  latter  position  again,  holding  it  until  1869, 
infiuential  political  leaders  in  the  State.  He  when  his  age  disqualified  him  for  the  office. 
was  very  popular  with  the  working-classes,  Judge  Perley  ranked  high  as  a  jurist,  was  an 
and  was  on  several  occasions  elected  over  his  accomplished  scholar  in  science  and  literature, 
opponents  in  a  district  politically  against  him.  and,  futhough  not  a  politician,  served  two 
He  was  not,  however,  so  desirous  of  office  as  years  as  a  Republican  Hepresentative  from 
of  power  and  infiuenoe.  He  had  been  for  Concord  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1852 
four  years  a  councilman,  four  years  an  alder-  Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
man,  and  a  supervisor  for  seven  years,  till  that  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
board  was  abolished.  From  1868  till  his  death  Feb.  — .—Beaton,  Mrs^a  centenarian,  diej 
he  was  a  police  commissioner,  for  two  years  in  Southampton  County,  Va.,  aged  104  years, 
treasurer  and  for  four  president  of  the  board,  Feb.  — . — ErroHE^r,  Miss  Bboet,  a  oentena- 
and  ex  offieio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  rian,  died  in  Southampton  County,  Ya.,  aged 
In  all  the  district,  county,  State,  and  national  120  years. 
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March  2. — Hall,  Nathan  E.,  Judge  of  the  tember,  1872,  and  soon  after  left  for  the  field 

U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Distriot  of  labor.    Having  been  prospered  in  his  work 

of  New  York;  died  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  aged  64  at  Guadalijara,  he  courageously  proceeded  to 

jears.   He  was  bom  in  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Ahualuloo,  where  he  fell  a  sacrifioe  to  his  mis- 

Coimtf,  N.  Y.,  March.  1810,  studied  law  in  sionarj  ardor. 

the  office  of  Millard  Fillmore  ^afterward  Presi-  March  8. — Bubsall,  Williaic  Pobtbb,  a 
dent),  whose  partner  in  practice  he  became  in  prominent  railroad  officer;  died  in  Hartford, 
1$32,  held  different  administrative  and  judicial  Oozm.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bom  at  Canaan, 
officesin  his  native  State,  and  was  a  Represent-  Conn.,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  the 
atire  in  Congress  from  1847  to  1849.  On  Mr.  class  of  1826 ;  studied  law  in  Salisbury,  and 
FiUmore^s  accession  to  the  presidency,  in  1850,  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  was  admitted 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Postmaster-  to  the  bar  of  Litchfield  County  in  April,  1629. 
General,  the  responsible  duties  of  which  po-  He  practised  law  in  his  native  town  until  Oc- 
sition  he  performed  with  strict  integrity  and  tobei^  1839,  when  he  was  dbosen  president  of 
honor,  never  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  the  Housatonio  Railroad  Company,  just  o^K^' 
hj  on  worthy  or  partisan  motives.  In  1852,  on  ized,  and  removed  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.  This 
the  retirement  of  Judge  Conkling  from  the  office  he  held  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years, 
bench  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  Judge  Hall  was  ap-  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  press- 
pointed  his  successor.  Coming  to  this  position  ure  of  other  engagements.  He  was  also  con- 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  he  devoted  him-  nected  with  the  New  York  &  New  Haven 
self  with  patient  industry,  a  conscience  void  Railroad  during  its  construction  and  the  ear- 
of  all  offense,  and  an  earnest  desire  tabe  found  Her  years  of  its  operation ;  was  treasurer,  and 
fkithfol  to  his  great  responsibilities,  to  his  new  afterward  president,  of  the  Hlinois  Central 
(iQties.  No  one  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  Bailroad,  vice-president,  and  afterward  presi- 
jadges  won  a  higher  reputation  for  legal  dent,  of  the  Hartford  &  New  Haven  Bailroad, 
knowledge,  sterling  integrity,  and  judicial  and  was  finally  vice-president  of  the  New 
abiljtj,  than  Judge  Hall.  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Bailroad  upon 

March  2. — Hawkins,  Mrs.  Haxt  Aims,  the  consolidatioo  of  those  companies.  In  1859 
widow  of  Charles  W.  Hawkins,  a  devoted  and  he  removed  to  Salisbury,  and  subsequently 
philanthropic  Christian  woman ;  died  in  Brook-  represented  that  town  severd  times  in  the 
ijn,  N.  Y.,  aged  66  years.  Her  attention  was  General  Assembly,  and  had  also  been  a  mem- 
called  early  to  the  condition  of  children  and  ber  of  the  State  Senate. 
joQth,  and  especially  of  young  girls,  who  were  March  8. — ^Fowleb,  Bobebt,  a  leading  mer- 
moraUjr  imperilled,  and  without  home  or  chant  and  politician  in  Baltimore ;  died  there. 
friends  who  could  protect  them  firom  falling  He  held  the  office  of  State  Treasurer  from 
into  rice.  She  possessed  great  executive  abil-  1862  to  1870,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  pres- 
it7,  and  was  earnest,  persevering,  and  self-  ent  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  During 
denying,  in  her  labors  in  their  behalf.  She  the  war  he  was  a  strong  Unionist,  and  as  a 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  business-man  he  was  largely  identified  with 
Female  Guardian  Society,  and  it  was  largely  the  commercial  interests  of  the  State. 
tbroQgh  her  efforts  that  the  present  commo-  March  8. — BrroniE,  Captain  David,  U.  S. 
dions  and  eminently  useful  **  Home  for  the  Bevenue  Marine  Service ;  died  on  Long  Island, 
Friendless  "  was  erected,  furnished,  and  lib-  aged  88  years.  He  was  a  gallant  officer,  and 
erallj  endowed.  She  was  almost  from  the  first  rendered  good  service  at  the  Metis  disaster  in 
President  of  the  Female  Guardian  Society  and  saving  nineteen  of  the  passengers  from  drown- 
editor  of  the  Advocate  arid  Guardian^  and  ing,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
though  for  many  years  she  had  been  an  in-  gross. 

valid,  confined  to  her  couch  and  easy-chair,  Mwch  11. — Bondi,  Bev.  J.  D.  D.,  a  Hebrew 

and  much  of  the  time  suffering  severe  pain,  rabbi,  scholar,  and  editor;  died  in  New  York 

she  was  so  wise  in  counsel,  so  clear-headed  City,  aged  70  years.  He  was  bom  at  Dresden, 

wd  able  in  planning  and  carrying  out  meas-  Saxony,  in  1804,  and  came  to  this  country 

Qres  for  the  society's  advancement,  that  she  about  1854.    Since  1865  he  had  been  editor 

^as  retained  in  the  presidency  till  her  death,  of  the  Hebrew  Leader,    He  was  also  the  au- 

Few  women  have  been  so  signally  useful.  thor  of  several  controversial  works. 

March  2. — SrEFHSNa,  Bev.  Johx  L.,  a  mis-  March  18. — Gabdnsb,  Hibam,  a  New  York 
sionarj  of  the  American  Board  in  Mexico,  was  jurist;  died  at  his  residence  in  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
murdered  by  a  mob  at  Ahualulco,  Mexico,  aged  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that 
27  jears.  He  was  a  native  of  Swansea,  Wales,  town.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  for 
and  came  in  early  childhood  to  Americiw;  was  Niagara  County  in  1836.  In  1847  he  was 
educated  in  California,  graduated  from  the  elected  County  Judge,  and  in  1868  he  was  re- 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pacific,  and  while  appointed  to  the  same  court  by  Governor  Fen- 
porsoing  his  studiea  taught  a  night-school  of  ton,  in  place  of  Judge  Laurent,  who  had  been 
Chinese,  into  which  some  native  Mexicans  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
foond  their  way.  Becoming  deeply  interested  elected  Canal  Commissioner  in  1868. 
io  the  latter,  he  sought  an  appointment  as  March  13. — Sbabps,  Chbistiast,  inventor  of 
niissionary  to  Mexico,  waa  ordained  in  Sep-  the  famous  Sharps  rifle ;   died  at  Vernon, 
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Oonn.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  a  native  of  K*.  Y.,  aged  77  years.  He  was  bom  in  Cot- 
New  Jersey,  of  German  or  Swedish  ancestry,  entry,  R.  I.,  in  1797.  He  supported  hiutself 
and  early  developed  remarkable  ingenuity  in  by  teaching  while  aoqairing  both  his  classical 
every  department  of  mechanical  invention,  and  professional  education;  attended  lectures 
He  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  in  the  New  Haven  Medical  School,  the  Uni- 
every  branch  of  the  machinist's  art,  and  what-  versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  College  of 
ever  he  attempted  to  invent  he  always  per-  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  Citj, 
fected  and  maiie  a  success — for  somebody;  graduating  M.  D.  from  the  latter.  He  corn- 
though  not  usually  for  himself.  He  was  best  menoed  practice  in  Sardinia  in  1820,  and  bia 
known  by  the  rifle  which  bears  his  name,  and  remarkable  abilities,  both  as  a  physicifln  aod 
which  twenty  years  of  experience  have  proved  surgeon,  his  assiduous  and  thorough  investiga- 
te be  the  most  simple,  admirable,  and  practi-  tion,  and  his  untiring  industry,  soon  gave  him 
cally  efficient  and  serviceable  army-gun  ever  a  reputation  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  vil* 
invented,  and  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  lage  or  town.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was 
for  large  game  on  the  Plains.  He  removed  to  recognized  as  the  leading  surgeon  and  pbjsi- 
Hartford  in  1854  to  superintend  the  manufaot-  clan  in  Western  New  York  or  Northwestern 
ure  of  this  rifle,  and  subsequently  invented  Pennsylvania.  His  manifold  gifts,  both  as  s 
several  other  fire-arms  of  great  value,  and  speaker  and  writer,  led  to  repeated  attempts 
scores  of  articles  and  machines  for  other  pur-  to  draw  him  away  from  his  profession  ioto 
poses  than  war  and  bloodshed.  He  was  an  politics  or  literature,  but  he  unifonnly  refused 
enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  had  fitted  up  at  to  leave  his  professional  duties..  His  entire 
Yemon  an  establishment  for  the  propagation  freedom  from  all  petty  Jealousies,  and  his 
of  trout.  His  death  occurred  from  a  sudden  cordiality  toward  every  struggling  physician, 
and  severe  hsBmorrhage  from  the  lungs.  won  him  hosts  of  friends,  in  the  profession  &s 

March  17. — Jones,  J.  Prinqlb,  a  Pennsyl-  well  as  out  of  it. 
vania  jurist;  died  at  Reading,  Pa.    He  was       March  19. — Shimeall,  Rev.  Riobabd  C,  s 

for  some  years  president  judge  of  the  Oircuit  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author;  died  in 

Oourt  in  the  Reading  district.  New  York  Oity,  aged  71  years.     He  was  bora 

March  18. — Habt,  Ossiait  B.,  Governor  of  in  New  York,  in  180S,  graduated  from  Cobm- 

the  State  of  Florida ;  died  at  his  residence  in  bia  Gollege  in  1821,  and  from  the  General 

Jacksonville,  Fla.    He  was  of  Northern  birth,  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminarj  in 

bat  had  resided  for  some  years  in  Florida.    He  1824;  was  ordained  priest  the  same  year,  sod 

was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su-  commenced  his  labors  as  rector  of  St  Jade's 

prerae  Court  of  Florida  by  Governor  Reed  in  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  formed  through 

1868,  and  in   November,  1872,  was  elected  his  zealous  efforts.     He  continued  with  St. 

Governor,  receiving  a  mcg'ority  of  L599  votes  Jude's  for  ten  years,  receiving  no  compensa- 

over  the  Democratic  candidate.    He  entered  tion  for  his  services.    Some  years  later  he 

upon  his  duties  in  January,  1878,  and  in  his  transferred  his  member^ip  to  the  Reformed 

first  message  urged  the  Legislature  to  improve  (Dutch)  Church,  and  still  later  joined  the  New 

the  election  laws  and  adopt  a  sound  financial  York  Presbytery.    He  had  been  pastor  of  ser- 

policy.  eral  important  churches.    Mr.  Shimeall  was  a 

March  18. — ^Vebrbn,  Rev.  Antoikk,  D.  D.,  a  very  profound  Biblical  scholar;  bis  knowledjfe 

French  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  for  for-  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages  was  both 

ty-five  years  rector  of  the  Church  du  St.  Esprit,  thorough  and  critical.    He  had  adopted  manj 

New  York  City ;  died  there  in  the  78d  year  of  years  since  substantially  the  views  of  the  £ng- 

his  age.   He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Marseilles,  lish  Millennarians — Oununing,  Bickersteth,  and 

in  France,  in  1801,  received  his  early  educa-  others — and  most  of  bis  numerous  works  were 

tion  at  Marseilles,  and  completed  it  at  the  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  prophecies 

Theological  College  at  Geneva.     In  1825  he  and  their  interpretation.     The  f<^lowing  are 

was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  his  principal  works :  ^^  Age  of  the  World  as  it 

Switzerland,  and  shortly  afterward  obtained  a  is  founded  on  Sacred  Records  "  (1642) ;  *^  The 

cure  at  Femey,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Geneva,  End  of  Prelacy,"  8vo  (about  1846);  "Dlumi- 

and  celebrated  throughout  the  world  as  hav-  nated  Scriptural  Chart;"   "Our  Bible  Chro- 

ing  been  the  residence  of  Voltaire.     In  the  nology,  Historic  and  Prophetic.   First  Series," 

year  1829  he  came  to  New  York.    When  he  royal  8vo  (1869);  "Christ's  Second  Coming: 

first  arrived,  the  French  church  was  situated  is  it  Pre-Millennial  or  Post-Millennial  \ "  8ro 

in  Pine  Street,  near  where  the  Sub-Treasury  (1865);  ^^  Political  Economy  of  Prophecy,  with 

at  present  stands.    Subsequently  a  handsome  Special   Reference    to   tiie    History   of  the 

edifice  was  built  in  Franklin  Street  in  1885,  Churoh"  (1866).    We  believe  a  second  series 

but  which,  after  being  twice  burned,  was  sold,  of  "  Biblical  Clm)nology,"  and  one  or  two  of 

and,  with  the  money  received,  the  present  the  other  works,  were  published  in  1871- 7S. 
church  in  Twenty-second  Street,  near  Fifth       Ma/reh  22. — ^Dbnt,  Louis,  a  lawyer  and  poli- 

Avenue,  was  erected  in  the  year  1857.  tician — a  brother  of  Mrs.  Grant,  wife  of  Presi- 

March  19.— CoLBOBovs,  Beia  H.,  M.  D.,  dent  Grant ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged 

one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  sur-  52  years.    He  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  in  1822, 

geons  in  Western  New  York ;  died  in  Sardinia,  and  received  a  liberal  education  in  that  citj. 
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He  snbseqnently  studied  law,  and  went  to  Oali-  country ;  and,  his  reputation  becoming  estab- 
fornia  abont  1849  or  ^60,  where  he  married^  lished,  he  was  invited  by  the  Czar  to  St. 
engaged  in  business,  and  was  for  some  years  a  Petersburg,  where  he  estabhshed  extensive 
judge  in  one  of  the  courts.  In  1862  he  re-  machine-shops,  and  derived  large  profits  from 
tnrned  to  St.  Lonis,  and  from  1868  to  1867  was  contracts  with  the  Bassian  Government  Be 
extensively  engaged  in  cotton-planting  in  Mis-  had  erected  several  costly  bnildings  in  Phila- 
sissippi  and  Louisiana,  where  he  rented  large  'delphia,  and  had  collected  a  large  and  very 
plantations.  He  then  came  to  Washington  and  choice  gaUery  of  paintings  at  his  residence, 
practised  law  with  success.  After  President  March  29. — ^Bastlett,  Homer,  a  prominent 
Grant's  first  election  he  returned  to  Mississippi,  manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  of  Massachu- 
where  in  1869  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  setts;  bom  in  Granby,  Conn.,  in  July,  1795; 
bj  the  National  Union  Bepublicons  and  sup-  died  in  Boston,  aged  79  years.  He  graduated 
ported  by  the  Democrats.  He  was,  however,  from  Williams  College  in  1818,  studied  law, 
badly  beaten  by  Mr.  Alcorn,  the  regular  Ee-  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  prac- 
pnblican  candidate,  who  received  twice  as  tioe  in  WiUiamstown ;  removed  to  Ware,  Mass., 
many  votes  as  he.  Soon  after  he  withdrew  in  1824,  and  soon  alter  became  cashier  of  a 
from  politics,  and,  again  making  his  home  in  bank  there,  but  resigned  in  1882,  to  become 
Washington,  engaged  in  a  general  practice  of  connected  with  manufacturing.  In  1887  he  re- 
la  v  there.  In  j>eoember,  1878,  he  embraced  moved  to  Lowell,  and  became  manager  of  one 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  during  his  pro-  of  the  manufacturing  companies  there,  and  in 
tracted  illness  was  attended  by  Bev.  Dr.  White,  1860  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the 
of  St  Matthew^s  Roman  Catholic  Church.  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.    He  was  twice  a 

Marth  28.-^DtmNiNa,  Bev.  Edwabd  Os-  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and 

BORNE,  a  Congregationalist  dergyman  and  ar-  once  a  presidential  elector.    In  1654  he  was  a 

fhseologist;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  member  of  the  Govemor^s  Council.    He  had 

64  years.     He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  struggle  in  regard 

1832,  and  from  the  Tale  Divinity  School  in  to  the  removal  of  Williams  College  to  North- 

1B35,  and  was  settled  as  a  pastor,  in  Borne  and  ampton,  in  1818-^21,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the 

in  Can^joharie,  N.  Y.,  till  1846.    He  then  ao-  college  from  1858  to  1869.    He  left  it  $4,500 

ccpted  an  appointment  from  the  American  in  his  will. 

Bible  Society  as  their  agent  in  the  Southern  March  81. — Hibst,  Hsnbt  B.,  a  poet  and 

States,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  late  civil  magazine  writer,  of  Philadelphia ;  died  in  that 

war,  when  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  army  city,  aged  61  years.    He  was  bom  in  Philadel- 

and  was  stationed  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  but  re-  phia,  August  28, 1818;  in  his  youth  engaged 

turned  to  his  work  after  the  war.    He  had  be-  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  finally  studied  law, 

come  very  much  interested  years  ago  in  ex-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.    He  had 

ploriug  ancient  mounds  in  various  parts  of  the  at  that  time  published  several  poems  in  Oror 

South,  and  continued  his  explorations  till  a  hmnU  Magazine^  which  were  very  popular.    In 

few  months  before  his  death.  .  1845  his  first  collected  volume  of  poems  was 

March  24. — ^Tbaot,  Bev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  published  in  Boston,  under  the  title  of  "  The 

Congregationalist  clergyman,  journalist,  and  Coming  of  the  Mammoth :    the  Funeral  of 

anther;  died  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  the  80th  Time,  and  Other  Poems."    In  1848  was  pub- 

jear  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  in  Hartford,  lished  his  ^*£ndymion:  a  Tale  of  Greece,"  in 

Vt,  November  8,  1794,  graduated  from  Dart-  four  cantos.    This  was  a  classic  story,  varied 

mouth  College  in  1814,  and  after  a  theological  from  the  old  Greek  legend,  and  was  written, 

course  entered  the  ministry.    He  was  pastor  the  author  said,  before  he  had  perused  the 

at  Thetford  and  West  Furlee,  Yt.,  from  1821  poems  of  Keats.    In  1849  he  published  another 

to  1829,  and  subsequently  for  some  years  in  volume  of  poems,  which  included  a  romance 

bis  native  town,  Hartford,  Yt.     Thence  he  entitled  the  "  Penance  of  Boland,"  based  on  an 

removed  to  Windsor,  Yt.,  to  edit  the  Ver-  incident  in  the  days  of  knighthood  and  rigor- 

^(mt  Chronicle^  where  he  continued  five  years,  ous  penalties.    The  volume  also  contained  the 

&nd  then  went  to  Boston  as  editor  of  the  £09-  ballad  '*  Florence,''  and  verses  descriptive  of  a 

^»  Recorder  J  being  also  a  contributor  to  the  "robin's  life." 

Ifew  York  Ohurter^  Journal  of  C<mmerce,eto.  March  — .— Yan  Tasseix,  Mrs.,  a  missiona- 

He  was  appointed,  a  year  or  two  later,  l^ew  ry  among  the  Ottawa  Indians  and  subsequent- 

^gland  Secretary  of  the  American  Coloniza-  ly  a  physician ;  died  in  Maumee  City,  Ohio, 

t^on  Society.     He  published:    "Three  Last  agod  89  years.    She  commenced  her  medical 

Things; "  "  History  of  the  American  Board ; "  education  when  she  was  fifty-eight  years  old ; 

''The  Great  Awakening"  (1842);  and  "Me-  attended  medical  lectures  in  New  York  City, 

morial  of  the  Colonization  Society  contmued "  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  woman 

(1867).  ever  admitted  to  the  full  course  of  medical 

March  27.»HABBiB0ir,  Joseph,  an  eminent  lectures  in  this  country.    After  qualifying  her- 

mechanical  engineer,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  self  for  practice,  she  spent  several  years  as  a 

^^10 ;  died  there,  aged  64   years.    Having  medical  practitioner  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

ntastered  engineering  science,  he  was  one  of  April  1. — Mabsh^  Bev.  Sahtjel,  a  venerable 

the  first  builders  of  locomotive-engines  in  this  and  able  Congregationalist  clergyman,  bom  at 
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Danville,  Vt,  July  8, 1796 ;  died  at  Underhill  During  1648  he  was  appointed  State-prison  Ic- 
Flata,  y t.,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  His  spector,  and  founded  the  prison  association  fiir 
father  was  a  fanner,  and  he  remained  on  the  ameliorating  the  condition  of  coDvlcted  crimi- 
farm,  receiving  only  the  scanty  edncational  op-  nals.  By  his  exertions  corporal  ponishment 
portnnities  afforded  in  a  new  and  scattered  popu-  was  removed,  and  a  series  of  rewards  for  good 
lation  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  condact  were  institnted.  He  also  adopted 
winter  and  spring  of  1815  he  studied  with  the  measures  for  enabling  discharged  criminals  to 
clergyman  of  his  native  parish,  and  the  autumn  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  From  1845  to  1853 
of  that  year  walked  to  Andover,  Mass.,  160  he  occupied  the  positions  of  Circuit  Judge, 
miles,  to  enter  Phillips  Academy.  In  1817  Judge  of  tiie  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  of  the 
he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1858  he  retired  from  the 
thence  with  honor  in  1821,  and  in  1824  com-  bench  on  account  of  his  having  declared  a  ri;li- 
Dieted  his  theological  course  at  Andover  Theo-  gious  belief  in  spiritualism.  His  attachment 
logic^  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  in  1825,  to  this  doctrine  was  so  strong  that  for  seTeral 
and  was  a  home  missionary  in  Vermont  for  years  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the 
two  years,  and  was  then  called  to  the  pastorate  investigation  of  itsphenomena,  and  became  bim- 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mooers,  N,  Y.,  and  self  a  '^  medium/'  and  in  1854-^55  published  a 
four  years  later  to  a  church  in  Beekmantown,  work  entitled  ^^  bpiritualism,"  in  2  vols.  8vc,  re- 
N.  Y.  His  subsequent  labors  for  a  period  of  counting  what  he  bad  seen,  and  aiming  to  bar- 
nearly  forty  years  were  connected  with  Con-  monize  the  doctrine  with  Divine  revelation, 
gregational  churches  in  Vermont.  He  had  re-  During  this  period,  however,  he  did  not  ne^^ect 
sided  at  Underhill  Flats,  Vt.,  since  June,  1851.  his  professional  business,  though  it  had  serioaslj 
In  1827  he  originated  and  carried  into  active  fallen  off.  His  legal  ability  was  unquestioned, 
and  successful  operation  what  is  known  as  "  the  For  many  years  he  was  a  public  defender  and 
American  system  of  colportage,''  which  has  firm  advocate  of  the  spiritualistic  doctrine,  but 
since  been  employed  with  such  excellent  results  latterly  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  move- 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  American  Sun-  ment,  though  he  never  expressed  any  doubt  oi 
day-School  Union,  and  other  religious  societies,  the  correctness  of  his  belief. 
He  was  noted  for  many  years  as  an  able  polemic  April  9. — Wood,  Rev.  Hkxey,  D.  D.,  U.  S. 
and  public  debater  and  had  repeated  public  con-  Navy,  a  Congregationali»t  clergyman,  journal- 
troversies  with  Universalists,  Unitarians,  and  ist,  and  since  1856  a  chaplain  in  the  navy;  died 
others.  He  was  a  very  profound  Biblical  sohol-  in  Philadelphia,  aged  78  years.  He  was  a  natlre 
ar,  his  knowledge  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  New  Hampshire,  and  learned  the  printer's 
being  remarkably  thorough ;  he  was  aiso  a  trade  at  Concord,  but  subsequently  fitted  for 
clear,  vigorous,  and  logical  writer,  as  bis  pub-  college,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  CoU 
lished  works  testify.  His  '^  Uncle  Ned :  or  lege  in  1822.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  tutor. 
Exact  Conformity  to  God  in  his  Word,''  had  and  in  1825  studied  theology  and  was  settled 
an  extensive  circulation,  and  his  essays  and  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Haver- 
sermons  on  temperance  and  antislavery  were  hill,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  became  pastor  of 
very  popular.  He  had  written  in  the  latter  the  College  Church  at  Hanover.  lie  owned 
years  of  his  life  nearly  one  thousand  Biblical  and  edited  the  Congregational  Jourml  for 
hymns,  some  of  which  had  been  published.  some  years,  and,  soon  after  the  accession  of  his 
April  6. — ^Edmonds,  Johx  Wobth,  an  able  friend  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  presidency,  was  ap- 
New  York  jurist,  born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  pointed  consul  to  Syria,  and,  on  his  return  froic 
March  18, 1799;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  that  post  in  1856,  was  offered  a  chaplaincy  in 
75  years.  He  was  of  patriot  stock,  his  father  the  navy.  Since  1862  he  had  been  on  the  re- 
having  been  an  ofBcer  in  the  Revolutionary  tired  list,  but  had  most  of  the  time  performed 
army.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in  Hudson,  shore  duty.  He  had  been  at  one  time,  we  be- 
and  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1816,  lieve,  in  early  life.  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Greek  Languages  and  Literature  in  Hampden 

1819,  and  commenced  practice  in  Hudson  in  Sydney  College,  and  from  that  college  he  re- 

1820.  He  remained  there  about  fifteen  years,  ceived  in  1867  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

a  part  of  which  time  he  held  the  office  of  Be-  April  11. — ^Bbsvoobt,  Hexrt,  a  venersblo 
corder.  Previous  to  his  receiving  this  appoint-  and  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York ;  died 
ment  from  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  he  held  at  Rye,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  83 
various  positions  in  the  State  militia,  rising  to  years.  He  was  descended  from  the  old  Hoi- 
the  rank  of  colonel.  Ho  also  represented  Co-  land  Dutch  stock,  and  inherited  a  large 
lumbia  County  in  the  Legislature,  both  in  the  landed  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Forty-ninth 
Senate  and  Assembly,  and  did  much  to  improve.  Street  and  the  East  River,  as  well  as  other 
by  legislation,  the  condition  of  working-men.  property.  He  removed,  in  early  life,  to  Yon- 
After  leaving  the  Legislature  he  went  on  a  kers,  but  returned  to  New  York  and  was  a 
Government  mission  to  the  Lidians,  and  while  member  of  the  Common  Council  for  many  years, 
living  among  them  learned  several  Indian  Ian-  In  1852  he  removed  to  Rye,  where  he  resided 
guages.  Late  in  1837  he  came  to  New  York  till  his  death.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
Gty,  and  began  practice  as  a  lawyer,  soon  se-  Charles  Astor  Bristed. 
curing  a  high  reputation  among  bis  associates.  Ajpril  11. — Stosms,  General  Hbkbt,  a  polit- 
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icd  leader  and  prominent  militarj  of9oer  of  mannfaotnringpostage-stomps,  andontoftwen- 
New  York  City ;  died  at  Tarry  town,  N.  T.,  tv-siz  hundred  applicants  his  plan  was  one  of 
aged  79  years.  He  was  an  alderman  in  1825,  those  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded.  After 
and  for  many  years  after;  a  member  of  the  visiting  France  and  Italy,  Mr.  Bogardns  re- 
Tammany  Society,  was  a  cavalry  officer  and  torned  to  New  York  in  1840.  He  invented  a 
commandant  of  a  cavalry  regiment  in  1824,  machine  for  pressing  glass,  another  for  shirring 
and  acted  as  General  Lafayette^s  escort,  re-  India-rubber  fabrics,  and  for  cutting  India-rub- 
ceiving  him  at  Castle  Garden,  and  attending  ber  in  fine  threads.  He  also  made  an  impor- 
him  to  Putnam  Hill.  He  became,  a  few  years  tant  improvement  in  the  drilling-machine,  and 
later,  brigadier-general  in  the  First  Di^sion  improved  and  adapted  the  eccentric  mills 
of  the  N.  G.  N.  x .,  and  retained  that  position  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  In  1848  he 
for  twenty  years.  He  was  Commissary-Gen-  invented  and  patented  a  planetary  horse-power 
end  of  the  State  in  1842,  and  Inspector  of  and  a  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  speed 
State-prisons  for  several  years.  A  few  years  and  power  of  machinery  while  in  motion.  In 
since  he  removed  to  Tarry  town,  where  he  had  1847  he  put  in  execution  his  long-cherished 
been  prominent  in  religious  matters.  idea  of  iron  buildings,  by  constructing  his  fac- 
Apm  18. — BooABDUS,  Jamss,  an  American  tory  in  New  York  entirely  of  iron.  This  build- 
scientist  and  inventor,  bom  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  ing,  five  stories  high  and  ninety  feet  in  length, 
XIarch  14^  1800 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  was  the  first  oast-iron  building  erected  in  the 
74  years.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  United  States.  He  subsequently  went  largely 
an  inventive  genius.  After  receiving  an  ordi-  into  the  business  of  erecting  iron  warehouses. 
naiy  English  education  in  his  native  town,  he  A  pyrometer  which  he  invented  is  remarkable 
was  apprenticed  to  a  watch-maker  at  the  age  for  delicacy  and  accuracy ;  simply  breathing  on 
of  fourteen  years,  and  soon  became  a  skillftQ  the  object,  or  a  touch  of  the  finger,  is  instant- 
die-gnker  and  engraver.  His  first  invention  ly  responded  to  by  Uie  dial-pointer.  Like 
was  an  eight-day  three-wheeled  chronometer  several  other  of  his  inventions,  no  description 
dock,  for  whioh  he  received  the  highest  pre-  of  it  has  yet  found  its  way  into  print. 
numn  at  the  first  fair  of  the  American  Insti-  April  13. — Taylor,  Emmons,  an  eminent 
ti2te.  He  next  invented  an  eight-day  clock,  lawyer  of  Wisconsin,  bora  in  Bupert,  Y t.,  June 
with  three  wheals  and  a  segment  of  a  wheel,  26,  1828 ;  died  in  Portage,  Wis.,  aged  46 
which  struck  the  hours,  and,  without  dial-  vears.  He  was  a  graduate  from  Williams  Col- 
wheels,  marked  the  hours,  minutes,  and  sec-  lege,  in  the  class  of  1847,  studied  law  in  Gran- 
onda.  In  1828  he  invented  the  "ring-fiier,"  ville,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Washing- 
for  cotton-spinning,  now  in  general  use ;  in  ton  County  (N*.  Y.)  bar.  In  1867  he  removed 
1829  an  eccentric  mill,  which  differs  from  all  to  Portage,  Wis.,  and  became  the  partner  of 
other  mills,  the  grinding-stones  or  plates  run-  Hon.  S.  S.  Dixon,  now  Chief- Justice  of  Wis- 
ping  the  same  way  with  nearly  equal  speed ;  cousin.  He  soon  attained  eminence  in  his  pro- 
in  1881  an  engraving-machine,  which  cut  the  fession,  and  at  his  death  was  regarded  as  the 
steel  die  for  the  gold  medal  of  the  American  ablest  advocate  before  a  Jury  in  &e  State.  He 
lostitnte,  and  engraved  many  beautiful  medal-  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
lions;  and  another  machine  for  transferring  April  14. — Clake,  Henry  S.,  a  politician 
bank-note  plates.  In  1882  he  invented  and  and  political  leader  in  North  Carolina;  died  at 
patented  a  dry  gas-metre,  and  for  this  received  Tarboro',  N.  C,  aged  about  65  years.  He  was 
the  gold  medal  from  the  American  Institute ;  bom  in  Beaufort  County,  N.  C,  received  a 
he  improved  it  In  1836,  by  giving  a  rotary  mo-  good  education,  studied  law,  was  a  member  of 
tion  to  the  machinery,  thereby  overcoming  the  the  State  Legislature  1884-'86,  State  Solicitor 
Mcnlties  which  had  appeared  in  the  origi-  1842-'4^,  and  member  of  Congress  from  1846 
nal  meter.  Being  in  England  in  1836,  and  to  1847.  He  was  for  a  time  acting  Governor 
noticing  in  the  newspaper  a  challenge  to  pro-  of  the  State. 

dnce  an  engraving  from  the  head  of  Ariadne  April  14, — Waebew,  Josiau,  an  eccentric 
(a  medal  in  very  high  relief),  he  accepted  it  but  benevolent  reformer  and  author;  died  in 
and  produced  a  medallic-engraving  machine,  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  75  years.  His  views  on 
which  not  only  made  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  the  organization  of  society  were  very  peculiar. 
head  of  Ariadne,  but  from  the  same  medal  en-  He  took  an  active  part  in  Robert  Owen^s  com- 
graved  comic  distortions  of  the  face.  This  ma-  mnnistic  experiments  at  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
chine  engraved  a  portrait  of  the  Queen,  dedi-  during  the  two  years  of  1825  and  1826,  but  he 
cated  to  herself  by  her  own  request ;  one  of  was  so  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  that  en- 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  several  other  distin-  terprise  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
goished  persons.  He  contracted  with  a  com-  ing  any  further  attempt  in  that  direction,  when, 
pany  in  London  to  construct  a  machine  for  as  he  has  said  in  his  book,  "  a  new  train  of 
engine-turning  which  not  only  copied  all  kinds  thought  seemed  to  throw  a  sudden  flash  of 
of  machine-engraving,  but  engraved  what  the  light  upon  our  past  errors,  and  to  show  plainly 
machine  itself  could  not  again  imitate ;  and  a  the  path  to  be  pursued."  He  abandoned  the 
machine  for  transferring  bank-note  plates,  and  idea  of  maintaining  a  communal  system  of 
^therwork.  In  1839  a  reward  was  offered  by  society,  and  sought  to  attain  the  same  ends 
tlio  English  Grovemment  for  the  best  plan  for  through  individual  sovereignty.    He  held  that 
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the  proper  reward  of  labor  was  a  like  amount  N.  Y.,  aged  57  jears.    He  was  bom  at  ITiiu- 

of  labor.    "  If  I  am  a  bricklayer,  and  need  the  sink,  Orange  Gonntj,  N.  Y.,  in  1817,  and  grad- 

services  of  a  physician,"  said  he,  *^  an  hoar  of  oated  from  Princeton  College  in  1888.    He 

my  work  in  bricklaying  is  the  proper  recom-  practised  law  several  years,  and  in  1849  was 

ponse  to  be  given  the  physician  for  an  boar  of  elected  a  member  of  Assembly.    He  held  the 

his  services.    In  other  words,  the  cost,  meas-  office  of  Judge  in  Greene  Coonty  from  1851  to 

ured  in  time,  of  any  thing,  is  the  limit  ot  price.'*  1855,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 

Mr.  Warren  carried  this  singular  notion  into  from  1661  to  1864.    Mr.  Bailey  succeeded  Ros- 

practical  effect  by  establishing  what  was  known  ooe  Oonkling  as  member  of  Congress  for  the 

as  the  "time-store"  in  Cincinnati,  which  he  twenty-first  district  when  the  latter  was  ^ected 

conducted  with  fair  success  for  two  years,  he  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1867,  and  serred 

giving  and  receiving  labor-notes  in  transac-  in  all  two  terms.    He  was  a  Coonty  Judge  in 

tions  with  his  customers.    He  propounded  his  Oneida  County  at  the  time  of  his  deatL    Mr. 

theories  in  a  work  entitled  the  "  True  Civiliza-  Bailey  was  a  Republican,  but  voted  against  the 

tion,"  and  elicited  the  commendation  of  John  impeachment  or  President  Johnson  when  in 

Stuart  Mill  for  some  of  his  views.    Until  in-  Congress. 

creasing  age  and  infirmity  rendered  it  impossi-  April  20. — ^Millioak,  Hon.  Samxtkl,  Asso- 

ble,  Mr.  Warren  was  frequently  seen  at  labor-  ciate  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims;  died 

reform  meetings,  and  often  engaged  in  discus-  in  Washington,  D.  C.     He  was  a  native  of 

sions  on  these  themes.  Greenville,  Tenn.,  where  he  had  been  a  promi- 

April  16. — Cboxton,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  nent  lawyer  and  a  highly-esteemed  citizen  for 

Mfgor-Greneral  John  Thomas,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  many  years.    He  was  appointed  to  the  Court 

an  American  lawyer,  soldier,  and  diplomatist,  of  Claims  by  his  old  friend  President  Jobn>aa 

born  in  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  November  20,  in  1868. 

18S7;  died  at 'La  Paz,  Boliviaj  in  the  37th  April  23.— Slioee,  Rev.  Hekrt,  D.D.,  a 
year  of  his  age.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Col-  venerable  and  eloquent  Methodist  clergyman 
lege  in  1857,  studied  law  with  Hon.  James  and  author,  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1801 ; 
F.  Robinson,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.,  and  was  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  i^ed  73  years.  Hd 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1858,  and,  was  of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  and  bis 
after  a  few  years  of  teaching  in  Mississippi,  father  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812. 
began  practice  in  Paris,  Ky.,  in  August,  1859.  He  received  a  good  academical  education,  but 
Two  years  later  he  was  active  in  the  move-  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  (tf  fnmiture-paint- 
ment  for  raising  Union  troops  in  Kentucky,  ers  in  Baltimore  in  1816,  and  remained  with 
and  went  to  the  front  in  June,  1861,  as  lieuten-  them  till  1821.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Epis- 
ant-colonel  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry,  copal  Church  in  1817,  and  was  diligent  in 
In  March,  1862,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  study  and  active  in  religious  duties  throoghoat 
of  the  regiment,  and  received  his  commission  his  apprenticeship,  studying  tiheology  during 
as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  (in  which  the  last  two  years  of  it  with  Bishop  Emory, 
capacity  he  had  acted  for  some  time)  in  An-  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821,  and  ap- 
gust,  1864,  for  his  previous  gallant  conduct  at  pointed  to  the  Harford  Circuit,  joining  the  Con- 
Chickamauga.  Soon  after  he  was  brevetted  ference  in  full  connection  in  1822.  In  1823  be 
mi^or-general.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  was  appointed  to  the  Redstone  Circuit,  a  part 
perils  and  heroism  of  the  battles  of  Slier-  of  which  lay  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in- 
man^s  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  yolved  much  hardship.  In  1824  he  was  trans- 
put in  command  of  the  Military  District  of  ferred  to  the  Navy-yard,  Washington,  and  bis 
Southwest  Georgia,  with  headquarters  at  Ma-  subsequent  appointments  were  mostly  in  East- 
con.  He  remained  there  till  December,  1865,  ern  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Id  1832  he  was 
when  he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Potomac  Dis- 
to  Kentucky,  where,  after  reviewing  his  studies,  trict,  and  in  1837  elected  chaplain  of  tiie  United 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  residing  on  his  States  Senate,  and  twice  reelected.  He  was 
farm  near  Paris.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  stationed  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1846,  and  was 
took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  Loui»-  again  elected  chaplain  of  me  Senate,  and  held 
vills  Commereialj  as  a  Republican  journal.  His  the  office  till  1850.  In  the  following  thirteen 
exposure  during  the  war  and  subsequent  over-  years  he  was  stationed  at  Baltimore  and  Frod- 
work  had  greatly  impaired  his  health,  and  he  erick  City,  was  yet  again  chaplain  of  the 
visited  Colorado  early  in  1873,  in  the  hope  of  Senate,  and  was  for  eight  years  presiding 
gaining  relief.  While  there  the  position  of  elder.  From  1862  to  1870  he  was  chaplain  of 
United  States  minister  to  Bolivia  was  tendered  the  Seamen's  Union  Bethel  of  Baltimore.  In 
to  him  and  accepted,  in  the  expectation  of  1870  he  was  again  presiding  elder  of  the  6al< 
benefit  to  his  health  from  it ;  but  it  was  too  timore  District,  though  he  had  been  idmost 
late.  He  died  at  La  Paz  about  six  months  fifty  years  in  the  ministry.  He  had  been  a 
after  his  arrival  there.  member  of  seven  of  the  Quadrennial  General 

April  20. — ^Bailbt,  Alexander  H.,  a  politi-  Conferences.    Throughout  his  whole  life  he 

cal  leader  and  jurist,  of  Oneida  County,  K.  Y.,  had  abstained  strictly  from  alcoholic  liqnon 

member  of  Congress,  and,  at  his  death,  Judge  and  tobacco.    He  was  a  very  able  writer.   In 

of  the  Oneida  County  Court ;  died  at  Home,  1835  he  published  an  "  Appeal  on  Christian 
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Baptism/'  And  the  next  year  *'  A  Enrther  Ap-  Riots,''  he  commanded  the  brigade  of  militia  or- 

peid,"  which  went  through  five  or  six  editions,  dered  out  bjthe  Governor  for  their  suppression, 

While  chaplain  of  the  Senate  the  first  time,  he  and  by  his  coolness  and  conrage  saved  the  lives 

preached  and  pnblished  in  1888  a  notable  dis-  of  many  innocent  spectators,  while  he  speedily 

coarse  against  dueling,  occasioned  by  the  duel  dispersed  the  mob.    About  the  year.  1868  he 

fought  near  Washington  between  Mr.  Graves,  retired  from  the  active  command  of  the  bri- 

ofKeutncky,  and  Mr.  Cilley,  of  Maine,  in  which  gade.     During  the  terms  of  Governors  Fish 

the  latter  was  killed.    Dr.  Slicer's  argument  and  King,  General  Hall  was  a  State  Senator. 

WAS  read  extensively,  and  aided  powerfully  the  May  4. — Gbesk,  Rev.  Bebiah,  an  active  and 

pMsage  of  the  act  making  duels  illegal.    He  zealous  reformer;  died  at  AYhitestown,  N.  Y., 

received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dickinson  aged  80  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York 

College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1860.  State ;  graduated  from  Mddlebury  College, 

Apil^, — Watkeb,  S.  L.,  one  of  the  earliest  Yt.,  in  1819,  and  studied  for  the  ministry,  with 

experimenters  in  photography  in  this  country,  the  intention  of  Joining  the  Presbyterians ; 

and  for  many  years  successful ;  died  in  Pough-  but  early  in  life  he  formulated  a  creed  of  his 

keepsief  at  the  age  of  about  80  years.  own,  differing  in  many  particulars  from  those 

ApriL  80. — Stbonq,  Oltveb  Smith,  a  well-  of  the  religious  denominations  around  him.   In 

known  philanthropist   of  New  York   City;  1824  he  commenced  preaching  in  Brandon, 

died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  in  Vt.,  in  1829  removed  to  Kennebunk,  Me.,  and 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  aged  68  years.    From  early  in  the  following  year  to  Hudson,  0.,  accepting 

voath  he  had  been  active  in  all  philanthropic  the  professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 

measnres.    He  was  a  director  of  the  Society  Western  Reserve  College.    His  unoompromis- 

for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  ing  attitude  of  opposition  to  slavery,  however, 

while  yet  a  young  man,  and  for  many  years  its  rendered  his  stay  there  short,  and  three  years 

president,  and  thus  the  general  manager  of  all  later  he  became  president  of  Oneida  Insti- 

raatters  pertaining  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  tute.   From  this  time  until  his  death  he  was  a 

The  present  prosperous  condition  of  that  vast  fast  friend  and  zealous  coworker  with  Gerrit 

charity  is  largely  the  result  of  Mr.  Strong's  Smith,  who  survived  him  but  a  few  months. 

QQtiring  industry  and  energy.    He  was  also  In  18S^  he  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the 

one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  directors  American  Antislavery  Society  in  Philadelphia, 

of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  having  been  chosen  president  of  the  conven- 

Dnmb.    He  had  made  himself  thoroughly  fa-  tion.    His  closing  ad^ess  on  that  occasion  was 

□iHar  with  the  whole  subject  of  deaf-mute  one  of  great  eloquence  and  fervor.  As  a  speak- 

edocation,  and,  by  his  earnest  efforts  before  er  and  public  teacher,  whether  in  the  pulpit 

tlie  Legislature,  succeeded  in  procuring  for  or  on  the  platfoi-m,  he  possessed  marked  and 

them  BQch  aid  as  to  secure  their  moral  and  rare  ability.   His  language  was  direct,  sinewy, 

mental  elevatioik     In  other  departments  of  and  forcible,  his  words  fitly  chosen,  and  every 

pliihmthropy  he  was  also  active  and  laborious,  sentence  pervaded  with  earnestness.    He  was 

May  1. — ^Hba^stt,  Joitas  C,  former  Mayor  also  an  earnest  temperance  advocate  and  a 

of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  died  there,  aged  81  years,  zealous  promoter  of  public  education.     He 

In  1851  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  founded  a  Manual-Labor  School,  which  was 

May  2. — Dsmabbst,  Rev.  William,  a  der-  afterward  merged  into  the  Whitestown  Semi- 
gjmanofthe^'True  Reformed  Dutch  Church;"  nary.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  ad- 
died  in  New  York  City,  aged  74  years.  He  dressing  the  Board  of  Excise  in  the  Town  Hall 
ra  a  man  of  very  pronounced  and  positive  in  deprecation  of  the  grantmg  of  licenses  for 
opinions,  and,  when,  some  years  ago,  he  found,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and,  after 
SB  he  believed,  that  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  speaking  a  few  moments,  died  almost  instantly. 
Church  had  departed  from  some  doctrines  Mr.  Green  wrote  but  little  for  the  press ;  aside 
which  he  considered  essential,  he  withdrew,  from  some  essays,  anniversary  addresses,  etc., 
and  formed  with  three  or  four  others  *^  The  True  he  had  only  published  two  volumes,  ^^  Miscel- 
Keformed  Dutch  Church."  The  new  denomi-  Innies  "  and  ^^  Sermons  and  Discourses." 
nation  did  not  increase  in  numbers ;  but  the  May  4. — ^Mobbis,  Edwabd,  a  New  Jersey 
pare  and  blameless  life  of  its  chief  apostle  se-  journalist  and  author ;  died  in  Burlington, 
cared  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  N.  J.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but 
who  did  not  wholly  agree  with  his  views.  long  resided  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  an 

May  8. — Hall,  Brigadier-General  Williak,  excellent  and  profitable  market  and  fruit  gar- 
"  Kew  York  National  Guard ;"  died  in  New  den.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  and  pub- 
York  City,  aged  78  years.  He  was  born  in  lisher  of  the  Trenton  Gazette^  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Sparta,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1796.  He  served  in  the  and  was  the  author  of  a  brilliant  and  popular 
^ar  of  1812.  In  his  youthful  days  he  com-  little  work  entitled  "  Ten  Acres  Enough,"  and 
manded  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the  National  a  larger  but  not  so  successful  volume,  **  How 
^^^lards,  and  afterward  was  elected  brigadier-  to  get  a  Farm." 

general  of  the  Third  Brigade,  serving  for  sev-  May  7. — Heokeb,  John,  a  wealthy  and  be- 

eral  years.    In  1821  he  entered  the  music-pub-  nevolent  citizen  of  New  York ;  died  in  that  city, 

limbing  business,  which  he  continued  until  his  aged  62  years.    He  was  of  German  ancestry, 

death.   On  the  oooadon  of  the  ^^  Astor  Place  and  born  in  New  York,  in  1812.    In  1836  he 
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opened  a  large  bakerj  in  Rutgers  Street,  and  was  also  one  of  the  commisaonerB  for  apprais- 

Boon  obtained  sufficient  trade  to  form  the  basis  ing  tiie  real  estate  owned  hj  the  city  of  Now 

of  the  fortune  which  he  subsequently  acquired.  York. 

In  1842,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  George  Mayl2. — Blanohabd,  Aubibt  0.,  a  promi- 
y.  Hecker,  he  erected  the  Oroton  MDls,  and  nent  Western  banker  and  financier;  died  in 
carried  on  the  business  under  the  name  of  Brookfi eld,  Mass.,  aged  66  years.  He  was  bom 
Hecker  &  Brother.  In  1850  he  was  tendered  in  Brookfield  in  1808,  and  entered  upon  his  boai- 
the  congressional  nomination  by  the  Free-Soil  ness-life  as  a  clerk  in  Springfield.  After  a  few 
party.  In  1857  he  distributed  large  quantities  years  of  faithful  serrice,  he  remored  to  the 
of  bread  to  the  poor,  repeating  this  act  of  West  to  engage  in  business  for  himself^  and 
charity  several  winters  subsequently ;  and,  at  finally  settled  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  where  the 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  sent  a  number  of  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  His  finan- 
cooks  to  Washington  at  his  own  expense,  to  cial  ability  beiug  soon  recognized,  he  was,  in 
provide  proper  food  for  the  soldiers;  but,  as  1885,  chosen  president  of  the  Richmond  branch 
the  Government  could  not  make  their  services  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana^  holding  that  po- 
available,  they  returned  to  Kew  York.  In  sition  for  a  period  of  twenty  jears,  when  the 
1864  he  was  chosen  Inspector  of  Public  charter  expired.  When  the  Bank  oif  the  Stute 
Schools,  retaining  that  office  until  his  death,  of  Indiana  was  chartered,  he  became  coiinect- 
The  subject  of  popular  education  engrossed  ed  with  it,  and  was  always  inflaential  in  its  gen- 
much  of  hb  attention,  and  he  was  the  author  eral  management ;  his  inflnenoe  in  financial 
of  a  volume  entitled  '^  Scientific  Basis  of  £du-  matters  extending  throughout  the  State.  Ue 
cation,"  which  had  some  circulation  among  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in  private  bank- 
educators  in  this  and  other  States.  At  one  ing  in  the  West,  establishing,  in  connection 
time  he  edited  the  Churchman^  in  which  he  with  some  others,  the  Citizens'  Bank  in  1S53, 
advanced  some  very  peculiar  and  impracticable  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
ideas.    One  of  his  brothers,  after  a  somewhat  State. 

varied  experience,  became  one  of  the  Paulist  May  12. — Bttohakan,  FsAKKLiisr,  Admiral, 

fathers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  but  the  C.  S.  N.,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United 

subject  of  this  sketch,  though  a  very  High  States  Navy;  died  in  Talbot  Oonnty,  Md.,  aged 

Churchman,   never  showed  a  disposition  to  74  years.    He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was 

leave  the  Anglican  Church.  bom  in  Baltimore,  September  17, 1800,  entered 

May  10. — Marvin,  Rev.  E.  P.,  D.  D.,  a  Con-  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  Jane  28, 1815,  served 

^egationalist  clergyman  and  editor;  died  in  some  years  at  sea,  and  before  reaching  the  age 

Wellesley,  Mass.,  aged  55  years.    He  was  a  na-  of  twenty-one  years  served  as  acting-lientenant 

tive  of  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.    He  was  for  some  on  a  cruise  to  India.    In  July,  1826,  he  was  in 

years  editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder^  and,  after  command  of  the  frigate  Baltimore,  built  for  the 

its  absorption  in  the   GongregatUmalUt^  was  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Lieutenant  Bachanan  hav- 

also  the   proprietor.      Subsequently  he  was  ing  been  ordered  to  carry  her  to  Rio  Janeiro, 

managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  News,  Upon  his  return  he  sailed  in  the  Pacific,  part 

He  was  a  man  of  extensive  culture,  and  was  a  of  the  time  being  attached  to  the  Peacock.  In 

vigorous  writer.  1841  he  was  promoted  to  a  commander,  har- 

May  11. — Palmkb,  Cortlakdt,  a  prominent  ing  charge  of  the  Mississippi,  and  afterward  of 

merchant,  railroad  president,  and  real-estate  the  Vincennes.    In  1845  he  was  selected  br 

owner,  of  New  York  City;  died  there,  aged  74  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  responsibto 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  duty  of  organizing  the  Naval  Academy  in  An- 

and  in  early  boyhood  removed .  to  New  York,  napolis.    The  same  year  he  opened  the  school 

to  seek  his  livelihood.    Manfully  refusing  the  as  its  first  superintendent,  but  in  1847  reiin- 

proffered  assistance  of  his  father,  he  entered  quished  the  position  for  the  command  of  the 

the  hardware-store  of  his  brother,  in  Maiden  Germantown,  in  which  he  took  part  in  the 

Lane,  a  penniless  boy,  and,  when  nearly  twen-  Mexican  War,  participating  in  the  capture  of 

ty-one  years  of  age,  borrowed  the  necessary  Vera  Cruz  and  other  well-known  engagements, 

capital  for  entering  upon  business  on  his  own  In  1852  he  commanded  the  Susquehanna,^- 

account.    His  industry  and  tact  won  for  him  ship  of  Commodore  Perry ^a  Japan  expedition, 

unusual  success,  enabling  him  in  a  short  time  which  opened  China  and  Japan  to  the  oom- 

to  pay  off  his  indebtedness  and  rapidly  rise  in  merce  of  the  world.    Having  been  promoted  i 

both  wealth  and  influence.    The  panic  of  1837  to  be  captain,  he  was  in  1869  ordered  to  tha  ' 

proved  disastrous  to  his  business  firm;   but,  command  of  the  Washington  Navy-yard,  which 

with  his  usual  forethought,  he  invested  his  position  he  resigned  in  April,  1861,  and  in  Mar, 

little  capital  left  from  the  wreck  in  real  estate  1861,  resigned  his  commission,  which  was  not  j 

well  located  in  the  city,  and  also  some  tracts  accepted,  and  he  was  dismissed,  to  date  froa 

of  land  in  the  West,  to  which  he  added  from  April  22d.    In  September,  1861,  he  entered 

time  to  time,  until,  at  his  death,  his  property  the  Confederate  service  as  captain.    He  com* 

amounted  to  several  millions.   Mr.  Palmer  was  manded  the  Virginia  in  the  attack  upon  the 

a  director  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Safe  Federal  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  when  the 

Deposit  Company,  and  at  one  time  was  presi-  Cumberland  was  sunk,  and  the  Congress  blowa 

dent  of  the  Stonington  Railroad  Company.   Ho  np.    In  this  action  he  was  severely  wounded. 
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and  as  a  reward  was  promoted  to  fall  admiral  ioo.  receiving  the  brevets  of  first-lientenant 
and  senior  officer  of  the  Confederate  navy,  ana  captain  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  these 
Snbseqaently,  be  was  placed  in  command  of  two  battles.  He  was  on  ordnance  daty  and 
the  naval  defenses  of  Mobile,  and  there  snper-  in  command  of  varioos  arsenals  from  1848  to 
intended  the  constmction  of  the  iron-clad  ram  1861,  and  a  member  of  the  Ordnance  Board  in 
Tennessee.  In  Aognst,  1864,  he  was  in  com-  1859.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Tennessee  daring  the  action  with  mand  of  the  Springfield  Armory,  and  remained 
the  Union  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay.  He  was  again  in  that  position  till  1864,  greatly  extending  the 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  of  war,  but  was  manufacture  of  small^arms  demanded  for  the 
exchanged  the  February  following.  Since  the  army ;  from  1860  to  1868  he  was  a  member  of 
war,  Admiral  Buchanan  was  for  a  time  presi«  the  Ordnance  Board,  and  in  1864  was  ap- 
dent  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  pointed  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  placed  in 
and  afterward  was  for  a  few  months  an  agent  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Washington, 
for  a  8t.  Louis  lifo>insuranoe  company.  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Beg- 

May  16. — ^Hott,  Enwnr,  a  prominent  and  ular  Army.    In  March,  1865,  he  was  brevett^ 

gre&Uy- esteemed   merchant  of   New  York,  M^jor-General,  U.  S.  A.,  for  faithful,  meritori- 

senior  partner  of  Hoyt,  Sprague  &  Co.;  died  ous  and  distinguished  services.     For  a  year 

in  that  city,  aged  70  years.    He  was  bom  in  previous  to  his  death  he  had  be^i  in  bad 

Stamford,  Conn.,  May  16,  1804,  and  at  tlie  health. 

age  of  nineteen  removed  to  New  York  to  en-  May  21. — Benfxtt^  Rev.  Alyiit,  a  vener- 
ter  upon  a  clerkship  in  a  dry-goods  establish*  able  and  useful  Baptist  clergyman ;  died  at 
ment  In  less  than  a  year  he  commenced  Freetown,  N.  Y.,  aged  91  years.  He  was 
business  upon  his  own  account,  in  which  he  bom  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1768,  and,  though  a 
waa  greatly  prospered,  and  in  1858  the  great  sickly  and  feeble  child,  developed  vigor  as  he 
and  well-loiown  firm  of  Hoyt,  Sprague  &  Co.  approached  manhood,  and,  having  received  a 
was  formed.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  a  man  of  sterling  ^ood  academical  education,  entered  the  min- 
bonestj  and  indomitable  energy  and  perse-  istry  in  1806,  and  continued  to  preach  very 
Terance.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Manhattan  acceptably  for  sixty-«even  years.  He  was  a 
Bank  for  thirty  years,  and  of  the  Fourth  Na-  pastor  at  Munson  and  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  for 
tional  Bank  since  its  establishment.  He  was  twenty-six  years,  and  thenceforward  preferred 
also  a  director  of  the  New  York  Life  and  Trust  to  be  a  stated  supply.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Company,  and  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Central  New  York,  and  spent  the  last  twenty- 
Company,  one  years  of  his  life  in  Cortland   County, 

May  17. — Robbbtson,  Geobob,  an  eminent  preaching  regularly  until  he  had  completed  his 

Kentucky  jurist,  bom  in  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  ninetieth  year.    He  was  an  able  preacher,  a 

KoTeoiber  IB,  1790;  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  sound  reasoner,  very  clear  in  his  expositions 

in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  educated  of  doctrine,  and  greatly  beloved  in  private 

at  Transjlvania  University,  studied  law,  and  life. 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809.    He  was  a  Map  21. — ^Dooxjttlb,  Chablbs  HuTCHorB,  a 

member  of  Congress  from  1817  to  1821 ;  sub-  New  York  Jurist,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 

8«qnent]y  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York ; 

and  Speaker  of  the  House  for  four  sessions,  lost  overboard  at  sea  on  his  way  to  Europe, 

ending  with  1827.    In  1828  he  was  Secretary  aged  58  years.    He  was  bom  in  Herkimer, 

of  State,  and  the  same  year  chosen  Judge  of  N.  Y.,  February  19, 1816,  fitted  for  college  at 

the  Oonrt  of  Appeals,  and  in  1829  commis-  Fairfield  Seminary,  New  York,  and  graduated 

sioned  Chief-Justice  of  Kentucky.    In  1848  he  from  Amherst  College  in  1886.    He  studied 

resigned  this  position,  and  in  1845  resumed  the  law  at  Little  Falls  and  Utica,  N.  Y.^  and  was 

practice  of  law  in  Lexington.    For  twenty-  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889.    For  thirty  years 

^ree  years  he  was  Professor  of  Law  in  Iran-  he  practised  law  in  Utica,  and  had  attained  a 

srlvania  University.    He  was  repeatedly  ten-  very  high  rank  in  his  profession  among  the 

dered  diplomatic  appointments,  such  as  the  very  able  and  distinguished  members  of  the 

Kuasion  to  Colombia,  and  that  to  Peru,  as  well  Oneida  County  bar.    In  1869  he  was  elected 

&s  other  high  official  positions,  but  in  every  in*  by  a  large  mf^iority  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

stance  declined  them.  Court  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  and  main- 

May^, — ^Dteb,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mijor*  tained  his  high  reputation  to  the  close  of  his 

General  Albxandxb  B.,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  of  life.    His  judicial  abilities  were  of  the  highest 

Ordnance  since  1864,  a  brave  and  meritorious  order,  and  but  for  his  untimely  death  he  would 

anny  officer;  died  in  Washin^^n,  D.  C,  aged  have  undoubtedly  attained  to  the  highest  po- 

57  years.    He  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1817,  sition  on  the  bench.    His  voyage  to  Europe 

{mdnated  from  West  Point  in  1887,  served  in  was  undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  his 

the  artillery  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Ya.,  in  the  hedth,  which  had  become  seriously  impaired 

Florida  War,  in  1887-^88,  and  on  ordnance  by  his  Judicial  labors,  and  he  was  lost  over- 

<lQtT  at  various  arsenals  1888-1846 ;  was  Chief  board  on  the  second  day  out. 

pf  Ordnance  of  the  army  invading  New  Mez«  May  21. — Stbabks,  William  F.,  an  enter- 

Ko,  fnmi  1846  to  1848 ;  was  engaged  at  Cafia*  prising  and  wealthy  merchant,  formerly  en- 

^  Taos,  and  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Rosalea,  Mex-  gaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  for  some 
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years  resident  in  Bombay ;  died  at  Orange,  N.  and  was  ord^ned  in  Georgia  in  184S.   lie  waa 

J.,  aged  S9  years.    He  was  a  son  of  President  an  eminent  scholar  and  a  successful  teacher. 

Stearns,  of  Amherst  College,  and  a  gentleman  May  28. — Homans,  I.  Smith,  Sr.,  a  Ne\r 

of  the  highest  character  and  standing.    While  York  publicist,  editor  of  the  BanJcen^  Maga- 

in  Bombay  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  eminent  Bine  and  JBanhers*  Almanac^  and  author  of  sev- 

house  of  Stearns,  Hobart  &  Co.,  and  on  his  eral  works  on  banking  and  finance;  died  in 

return  to  the  United  States  he  established  a  New  York  City,  aged  67  years.    He  had  for- 

liouse  in  New  York  for  the  same  class  of  trade,  merly  been  a  banker,  and  wrote  on  financi&l 

He  rendered  great  services  to  the  American  matters  with  decided  ability. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  during  the  late  May  23. — Mellish,  David  B.,  au  actlre 

war  in  managing  their  foreign  exchanges  for  politician  and  member  of  Congress  fi*om  Nevr 

the  salaries  and  expenditures  of  their  mission-  York  City ;  died  at  the  Government  AbtIuhi 

aries  in  the  East ;  built  a  beautiful  chapel  for  for  the  Insane,  in  Washington,  aged  43  years. 

Amherst  College,  and,  as  the  personal  friend  He  was  bom  in   Oxford,  Mass.,  January  2, 

and  correspondent  of  Dr.  Livin^tone,  aided  1881,  received  a  common-school  and  academic 

largely  in  fitting  out  his  last  expedition.  education,  learned  the  printing  business  at  the 

May  22. — Evans,  Prof.  Evan  William,  a  office  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy^  and  taught 
distinguished  scholar  and  college  professor;  school  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
died  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  aged  47  years.  He  was  sylvania.  He  was  a  prpof-reaider  in  New  York 
bom  near  Swansea,  in  Wales,  and,  his  parents  two  years,  and  while  so  engaged  acquired  Pit- 
having  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  man^s  phonographic  system  of  verbatim  re- 
he  was  a  child,  he  received  his  early  education  porting.  In  1860  and  1861  Mr.  Mellish  vos 
in  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  and  graduated  from  one  of  the  general  news  and  short-hand  report- 
Yale  College  in  1851.  He  studied  theology  ers  of  the  Tribune^  and  was  afterward  omcial 
for  a  year  at  New  Haven,  and  then  became  stenograpiier  to  the  Metropolitan  and  sabse- 
principal  of  Delaware  Literary  Institute  at  quentiy  to  the  Municipal  Board  of  Police  in 
Franklin,  N.  Y.  In  1855  he  was  recalled  to  Kew  York*  City,  nearly  ten  years,  meanwhild 
Yale  College  as  a  tutor,  but  in  1857  was  ap-  contributing  articles  to  the  press.  la  1671 
pointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mr.  Mellish  was  appointed  Assistaint  Appraiser 
Astronomy  in  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  where  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  held  that  po^- 
he  remained  till  1864.  He  then  occupied  him-  tion  until  elected  in  November,  1872,  to  tbe 
self  for  three  years  in  mining  engineering,  and  Eorty-third  Congress,  receiving  a  plurality  of 
spent  one  year  in  European  travel.  He  was  773  votes.  Mr.  Mellish  was  for  a  long  tirao  a 
the  first  professor  appointed  in  Cornell  Uni-  member  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee, 
versity,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  party  in  the 
in  that  institution  till  1872.  His  health  fail-  Seventeenth  Assembly  District.  In  the  Uonse 
ing,  he  resigned,  went  South  for  a  few  months,  of  Bepresentatives  he  was  a  member  of  the 
and  returned  to  Ithaca,  where  he  died  of  con-  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  and  took  an 
sumption.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  being  active  interest  in  the  recent  legislation  on  the 
the  best  Celtic  scholar  in  this  country.  finances.     Mr.  Mellish  was  of  a  kind,  cheerfal 

May  22.  —  Williams,  William  Gbaybs,  a  disposition,  and  popular  among  his  political 

Presbyterian  clergyman  and  professor ;  died  in  associates. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  the  68th  year  of  bis  May  23. — ^Newton,  Willouoiibt,  a  promi- 
age.  He  was  bom  in  Goshen,  Mass.,  Novem-  nent  agriculturist,  political  leader,  and  member 
ber  2,  1806,  fitted  for  college  at  Sanderson  of  Congress  from  Virginia ;  died  in  Westmore- 
Aoademy,  Ashfield,  and  graduated  from  Am-  land  County,  Ya.,  aged  about  75  years.  He 
herst  College  in  1834.  A  large  part  of  his  life  was  an  active  Whig  politician  from  the  origin 
was  spent  in  teaching,  thirteen  years  at  Rich-  of  the  Whig  party,  a  member  of  the  Yirgioid 
mond  and  Salem,  Ya. ;  five  years  more  in  St.  Legislature  for  many  years,  and  member  of 
Mary%  Athens,  and  Decatur,  Qa.;  from  1852  to  Congress  from  1843  to  1845.  He  was  also 
1862  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  during  many  years  an  officer,  and  for  several 
vioe-presidentof  La  Grange  College,  Alabama;  years  president,  of  the  Yirginia  Agricultund 
from  1862  to  1864  in  the  service  of  the  U.  8.  Society,  and  efficient  in  developing  the  agri- 
Christian  Commission;  from  September,  1864,  cultural  resources  of  the  State. 
to  July  27, 1865,  a  hospital  chaplain,  stationed  May  25. — Cablislb,  Kiohabd  Bislst,  better 
at  Memphis,  and  the  next  year  at  the  General  known  as  **  Professor  Risley,'^  a  famous  per- 
il. S.  Hospital  and  Military  Prison  at  St.  John^s,  former  of  feats  of  strength,  agility,  and  skill: 
Ark.  From  Pebruary,  1867,  to  his  death,  he  died  in  the  lunatic  department  of  the  Blockltr 
was  a  resident  of  Kansas,  first  as  pastor  at  Almshouse,  in  Philadelphia,  aged  60  yea^*^. 
Marysville,  and  principal  of  the  Public  Graded  He  had  run  a  singularly  successful  career,  his 
School  there,  and  subsequently  as  chaplain  of  exhibitions  being  really  wonderful,  and  bring- 
the  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  at  Leaven-  ing  in  large  sums  of  money ;  but  when  he  re- 
worth.  While  teaching  in  Yirginia  he  studied  lied  upon  the  help  of  others  to  interest  the  pab- 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  but  lie  his  fortune  deserted  him,  and  finally,  after 
subsequently  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  theo-  repeated  and  heavy  losses,  poverty,  insanity, 
logical  stupes  under  Dra,  Plamer  and  Hoge,  and  death  came.    He  was  born  in  Salem,  N. 
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J.,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  a  taste  for  a  ward  of  Anthony  &  Hale,  and  was  also  a  spe- 
pablio  exhibition  of  his  powers  as  a  gymnast  cial  partner  with  Whittemore,  Peet,  Post  & 
in  a  traveling  circus,  in  which  he  was  an-  Go.,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
noonced  as  **Prof.  Bichard  Eisley,  athlete,  a  director  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
and  performer  on  the  fiute,"  a  title  which  he  Company,  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  and  the 
retained  through  life.  In  1888  he  made  his  Guaniian  Fire  Insurance  Company ;  a  member 
first  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  at  Welshes  of  the  Union  League  and  Knickerbocker  Clubs. 
Circus.  He  trained  his  two  sons,  John  and  May  80. — Flxmiko,  General  Robsbt,  a  lead- 
Harry,  while  yet  very  young,  to  perform  with  ing  lawyer  of  Lycoming  County,  Pa. ;  died  at 
him,  and  the  '^Rialey  family '*  became  famous  Williamsport,  Pa.,  aged  about  80  years.  He 
find  rich.  An  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  and  was  the  senior  member  of  the  Lycoming  bar, 
other  theatres  in  London,  in  1845,  and  a  per-  and  had  been  a  State  Senator  and  a  member 
formance  before  Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen,  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1887-88. 
at  Windsor  Castle,  made  the  professor  still  May  80. — Spbaoue,  Havilah  Mowbt,  M.  D., 
more  popular.  After  receiving  badges  and  an  able  and  successful  physician  of  New  York ; 
presents  from  the  Queen,  he  and  his  bofs  went  died  at  Fordham,  N.  i .,  aged  89  years.  He 
to  France,  and  then  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  was  bom  in  Scotland,  Conn.,  July  4,  1835, 
he  distin^ished  himself  as  a  marksman  with  fitted  for  college  at  West  Eillingly  Academy, 
the  rifle,  winning  sixteen  rifles  as  prizes.  In  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1858  and 
the  Russian  capital  he  also  excelled  all  his  com-  from  the  University  Medical  College,  New 
petitors  in  skating.  He  returned  to  London,  York,  in  1861.  He  became  by  examination  a 
and  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  wagered  that  he  junior  walker  in  the  New  York  Hospital  in 
was  the  best  shot,  the  toughest  wrestler,  the  the  winter  of  1861,  but  he  resigned  this  posi- 
longest  jumper,  the  farthest  thrower  of  the  tion  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  and 
hammer,  and  the  finest  billiard-player  in  the  became  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Eegulur 
city.  His  boast  was  on  the  next  day  shown  Army,  passing  No.  2  in  a  long  list  of  suc- 
nut  to  be  an  idle  one,  for,  though  London's  cessfui  applicants.  He  distinguished  himself 
best  sporting-men  came  out  against  him,  he  hit  on  the  field  of  battle,  under  GenersJ  Lyon,  by 
the  hollas  eye  with  the  rifle  a  mcgority  of  his  coolness  in  operating  under  fire.  After 
times,  vanquished  the  wrestler,  made  a  stand-  this  Dr.  Sprague  had  charge  of  a  hospital  on 
log  jomp  of  thirteen  feet  one  inch,  and  gave  the  Mississippi  River,  connected  with  General 
the  London  hammer-thrower  ten  feet  and  beat  Grant's  army,  and  at  Fort  Schuyler.  He  re- 
him  fifteen  inches.  But  the  wager  in  regard  signed  his  position  in  the  army  at  the  close 
to  the  billiard-match  seems  to  have  been  the  of  the  war,  and  entered  private  practice  at 
first  step  in  the  downward  course  from  the  West  Farms,  and  subsequently  at  Fordham. 
summit  of  his  fame  and  wealth.  The  well-  He  was  also  physician  to  the  "  Home  for  In- 
kpom  English  billiard-champion,  Roberts,  was  valids,"  at  West  Farms,  fW>m  1866  to  1870,  and, 
pitted  against  him,  and  he  lost.  He  at  once  from  1869  to  his  death,  attending-physician 
came  to  this  country,  sought  out  our  best  of  the  "  Home  of  Rest  for  Consumptives,''  at 
American  billiard-player,  Andrew  Stark,  and  Tremont,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Sprague  was  no  ordinary 
carried  him  back  to  match  him  against  his  antag-  man.  He  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
onist,  Roberts,  for  heavy  wagers,  all  of  which  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  pro- 
he  lost,  amounting  to  $80,000.  He  returned  fession  in  New  York  mourned  him  as  a  gifted, 
to  this  country,  bought  a  fine  place  near  Ches-  accomplished,  and  worthy  associate. 
ter,  Pa.,  and  sent  his  sons  to  college.  But  his  May  81. — Jaudon,  Samitel,  a  distinguished 
former  active  life  had  unfitted  him  for  tliat  of  banker  and  financier ;  died  in  Philadelphia, 
a  country  gentleman,  and  he  again  took  to  the  aged  80  years.  He  was  the  cashier  of  the 
theatrical  business,  and  in  its  prosecution  finiJ-  United  States  Bank  in  1882,  and  under  his 
Ij  spent  his  whole  fortune.  The  importation  management  it  attained  great  prosperity  and 
of  the  Koussel  Sisters  and  ballet  from  France,  influence.  After  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
and  other  European  actors,  met  with  consid-  he  established  the  United  States  Bank  of  Penn- 
erable  loss.  In  1848  he  visited  Japan,  and  se-  sylvania,  and  went  to  London  to  represent  its 
cored,  for  performance  in  this  country,  at  a  interests  there.  His  reputation  for  financial 
cost  of  $100,000,  the  first  royal  Japanese  troupe  ability  was  very  great  for  many  years.  After 
of  acrobats  and  wrestlers.  £very  attempt  to  the  failure  of  this  bank,  in  1846,  he  returned 
retam  to  public  favor  failed,  and  in  1870  his  to  the  United  States,  and  had  since  lived  in 
I^t  venture  was  made  with  some  English  act-  retirement. 

(rs,  who  deserted  him  and  left  him  to  pay  all  May  81. — Peabson,  Isaao  Gseeit,  an  emi- 

txpenses.  nent  merchant    and    underwriter    of    New 

May  26. — ^ANTHOTsnr,  Chablks  L.,   a  New  York;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  87  years. 

I  ork  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  underwriter.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  but  came  to  New 

a  native  of  Providence,  R.  1. ;  died  in  New  York  in  early  life,  and  was  for  many  years  in 

Jork  City,  in  the  56th  year  of  ^s  age.    He  business  in  South  Street.     He  was  the  first 

had  been  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  a  prom- 

&Qd  sale  of  woolen  goods,  at  first  in  the  firm  inent  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

of  Anthony,  Whittemore  &  Clark,  and  after-  one  of  the  founders  and  a  life-long  director  of 
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the  Matnal  Life   Insurance  Company,  vice-  sargical  staff  of  the  Albany  Hospital.   He  wai 

president  of  the  Belief  Fire  Insurance  Compa-  trayeling  in  Europe  with  his  family  and  had 

ny,  and  active  in  all  bnsiness  matters.  reached  the  railroad  depot  in  Paris,  prepara- 

June  4. — Mendekhall,  Geobgb,  M.  D.,  an  tory  to  starting  for  Geneva,  Switzerland,  when 

eminent  physician,  professor,  and  philanthro-  he  was  taken  with  fidntness  and  sarriyed  but 

pist ;  died  in  Oinoinnati,  Ohio,  agea  60  years,  a  few  hoars. 

He  was  bom  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  in  1814,  of  Quaker  June  18. — MoEnr,  Jakes  Muxeb,  a  Pres- 
parentage,  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Bei^ja-  byterian  clergyman  and  famous  antialavery 
min  Stanton,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  and  was  so  pro-  leader;  died  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  aged  64 
ficient  as  to  receive  his  diploma  in  Philadelphia  years.  He  was  bom  in  1810,  studied  at  Dick- 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  inson  College,  Pa.,  and  Princeton  College,  N. 
In  1843  he  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  hence-  J.,  and  entered  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  a 
forth  resided,  eiljoying  in  due  time  extensive  church  at  Womelsdorf,  N.  J.,  in  18S5.  A  fev 
practice,  and  holding  the  first  rank  in  his  pro-  years  previous,  a  copy  of  Garrison's  "  Thonghts 
fession.  He  became  noted  especially  for  his  on  Colonization  '*  fell  into  his  hands,  the  pe- 
success  in  obstetrics,  and  was  successively  pro-  rusal  of  which  made  him  an  abolitionist  He 
fessor  of  that  branch  of  medical  science  at  the  served  as  a  delegate  in  the  convention  which 
Miami  and  Ohio  Medical  Colleges.  Dr.  Men-  formed  the  Antislavery  Society,  and  from  that 
denhall  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Obstetrical  time  the  objects  of  his  ministry  and  of  the 
Society  of  England,  and  was  president  of  the  Society  became  inseparable.  In  October,  1S36, 
National  Medical  Association  of  this  country,  he  left  the  pulpit  to  devote  all  his  time  and 
Dr.  Mendenhall  was  a  man  of  great  benevo-  energies  to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  aceept- 
lence  and  philanthropy,  and  at  the  organiza-  ing  a  lecturing  agency  under  the  auspices  of 
tion  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  at  the  com-  the  Society.  In  the  summer  of  1834  he  de- 
menoement  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  was  one  livered  addresses  in  Pennsylvania,  and  altboa^h 
of  the  "  associates,"  andpresident  of  the  Cin-  often  subjected  to  obloquy,  and  even  danger 
cinnati  branch  of  the  Commission.  In  this  from  personal  violence,  he  knew  no  fear,  neither 
capacity  he  rendered  great  and  valuable  ser-  was  his  zeal  in  any  degree  abated.  His  theo- 
vices  to  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and,  sec-  logical  views  having  undergone  some  change, 
ended  by  the  energetic  and  judicious  assistance  he  was  led  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
of  his  estimable  wife,  who  was  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  ministry,  and  in 
Ladies*  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  that  city,  he  1840  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  became  the 
made  the  Cincinnati  branch  one  of  the  most  publishing  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti- 
efficient  auxiliaries  of  the  Commission.  After  slavery  Society.  His  principal  duties,  at  first, 
the  close  of  the  war  the  attention  of  Dr.  and  were  the  management  of  the  Pennsyltnnia 
Mrs.  Mendenhall  was  attracted  to  other  phi-  Freeman^  which  he  also  edited  for  a  short 
lanthropio  work  in  the  city  of  their  adoption,  time,  after  the  retirement  of  John  G.  Whittier. 
and  their  charitable  labors  will  be  long  re-  His  duties  were  subsequently  much  enlarged, 
membered.  and  his  position  changed  to  that  of  correspond- 

Juns  12. — MoN^TTOHTON,  James,  M.  D.,  an  ing  secretary  of  the  Society,  in  which  capacity 
eminent  physician  and  medical  professor ;  died  he  acted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  general 
in  Paris,  France,  ased  78  years.  He  was  of  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  taking 
Scotch  descent,  and  bom  in  Perthshire,  Scot-  an  active  part  in  the  national  as  well  as  local 
land,  in  1796.  He  was  prepared  for  the  uni-  antislavery  work.  The  Pennm/lvania  Fre4^ 
versity  at  Kenmure  College,  and  graduated  man  was  consolidated  with  the  Jv^afumaMn^- 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  tlavery  Standard  in  1854,  subsequently  to 
of  Edinburgh  in  1816.  The  following  year  he  which  time  he  acted  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
came  to  this  country  and  entered  upon  the  .  latter  journal.  Mr.  McKim^s  position  and  la- 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Albany,  N.  T.  bors  brought  him  in  constant  contact  with  the 
Subsequently  he  was  choSen  professor  in  the  operations  of  the  ^^  rmdcrground  railroad,'*  and 
Medical  College  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  he  was  frequently  connected  with  the  slave 
N.  Y.,  which  position  he  held  for  a  period  of  cases  which  came  before  the  courts,  especiallj 
twenty  years.  In  1840  he  was  elected  Pro-  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive-slave  Law  of 
fessor  of  the  Theorv  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  1851 .  In  the  winter  of  1862,  immediately  after 
the  Albany  Medical  College,  where  he  remained  the  capture  of  Port  Boyal,  he  procured  the 
until  his  death.  During  his  connection  with  calling  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
this  latter  institution  it  is  stated  that  he  never  Philadelphia,  to  consider  and  provide  for  the 
missed  one  week  of  lectures,  so  thoroughly  wants  of  the  10,000  slaves  who  had  been  sod- 
devoted  was  he  to  his  work,  and  at  the  time  denly  liberated.  One  of  the  results  of  tiiis 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  teacher  of  medi-  meeting  was  the  organization  of  the  Phila- 
cine  living,  having  lectured  for  fifty-three  years,  delphia  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee.  By  re- 
and  delivered  seventy  courses  of  lectures.  Dr.  quest  he  visited  the  Sea  Islands,  accompanied 
McNaughton  served  for  a  time  as  president  of  by  his  daughter,  and  on  his  return  made  a  re- 
the  Albany  County  Medical  Society,  was  a  port  which  served  his  associates  as  a  basis  of 
governor  of  the  medical  department  of  Union  operations,  and  which  was  republished  exten- 
University,  and  president  of  the  medical  and  sively  in  this  country  and  abroad.    He  con- 
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tinaed  his  labors,  however,  became  an  earnest  East  New  York,  aged  48  years.  He  waa  a  son 
advocate  of  the  eDliatment  of  colored  troops,  of  the  late  Colonel  E.  Jack,  a  prominent  Brook- 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Union  Leagae  aided  in  lyn  lawyer.  PreTioas  to  the  war  he  was  the 
the  establishment  of  Camp  TVUliam  Penn,  and  mate  of  a  merchant-vessel  plying  between 
the  recruitment  there  of  eleven  regiments.  In  Liverpool  and  New  York.  At  Uie  opening  of 
XoTember,  1868,  the  Port  Boyal  Relief  Com-  the  conflict  he  enlisted  in  the  navy  as  ensign, 
mittee  was  enlarged  into  the  Pennsylvania  speedily  rising  to  the  position  of  master's  mate. 
Freedmen's  Relief  Association,  and  Mr.  Mo»  He  was  attached  to  Admiral  Porter's  sqaadron, 
Kim  was  made  its  corresponding  secretary,  and  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Forts 
In  this  capacity  he  traveled  extensively,  and  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and  in  the  taking  of 
worked  laborionsly  in  the  effort  to  establish  New  Orleans.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re* 
schools  at  the  Sooth,  and  organize  pnblic  sen-  entered  the  merchant  service,  in  which  he  re- 
timent  at  the  North  for  their  support.  He  was  mained  till  1872,  when  he  was  appointed  Cap- 
connected  from  1865  to  1869  with  the  Ameri-  tain  of  the  Watch  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard* 
can  Freedman's  Union  Commission,  and  labored  June  16.  —  Dickinson,  Edwabd,  LL.  D., 
earnestly  to  promote  general  and  impartial  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts;  died 
edacation  at  the  South.  In  July,  1869,  the  in  Boston,  aged  71  years.  He  was  the  son  of 
Commission  having  accomplished  all  that  the  Hon.  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  one  of  the 
seemed  possible  at  tiie  time,  it  decided  unani-  founders  of  Amherst  College,  and  was  bom  in 
moQsly,  on  Mr.  McKlm^s  motion,  to  disband*  that  town,  January  1,  1803.  From  Amherst 
Mr.  McKim  then  retired  to  private  life,  his  Academy  he  entered  Yale  College  in  his  sopho- 
health  being  greatly  impaired,  and  passed  the  more  year,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1828 : 
remainder  of  his  days  in  repose.  studied  law  for  two  years  with  his  father,  and 

/km  18. — ^Pabbis,  YutoiL  D.,  formerly  act-  after  one  year  in  the  Law  School  in  North- 
ing-Governor of  Maine,  member  of  Congress,  ampton,  opened  in  1826  an  office  in  Amherst, 
and  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department;  where  he  continued  in  practice  until  his  death. 
diedinKittery,  Me.  He  was  bom  in  Mune,  ed-  As  early  as  1886  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of 
ucsted  for  the  law,  and  in  1881  was  Assistant  Amherst  College,  and  held  that  office  until  a 
Secretary  for  the  State  Senate.  From  1888  to  few  months  previous  to  his  death,  when  he  re- 
1839  be  was  a  member  of  the  Legblature  of  his  signed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  In  1888 
State;  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  and  1889,  and  again  in  1874,  he  was  chosen  a 
1838  to  1811 ;  a  State  Senator  in  1842  and  1848 ;  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and 
r.  a  Marshal  for  Maine  from  1844  to  1848 ;  in  1842  and  1848  of  the  State  Senate.  In 
U.  S.  Special  Mail  Agent  from  1858  to  1856:  1846  and  1847  he  was  one  of  the  Governor's 
aod  subsequently  held  the  office  of  Naval  Council,  and  frpm  1858  to  1855  a  Bepresenta- 
Store-keeper  at  Eittery,  Me.  When  in  the  tive  in  Congress.  Having  been  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  he  was  president  pro  temp»^  and  State  Legislature  in  1878,  for  the  main  purpose 
for  a  short  time  Acting-Governor  of  the  State,  of  securing  to  the  town  the  advantages  of  the 
y«n«  18.— Stttdlet,  Hibam,  one  of  the  ori-  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad,  he  prepared 
gioal  founders  of  Studley's  Baggage  Express;  and  delivered  an  able  speech  in  the  interests 
died  in  New  York  City,  aged  50  years.  About  of  that  railroad  in  connection  with  the  Hoosao 
1848  a  brother,  Warren  Studley,  started  the  Tunnel,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
first  Baggage  Express  of  New  York,  and,  the  June  16. — Leb,  Colonel  James,  a  New  York 
speGoktion  proving  a  good  one,  he  induced  his  merchant ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  79  years, 
brother  Hiram  to  come  on  from  Boston,  and  He  was  of  Scottish  birth,  and  engaged  mainly 
together  they  started  Studley*s  Express  in  Canal  in  the  Scotch  trade.  For  many  years  he  was 
Sfareet,  near  Broadway.  Subsequently  they  ob-  connected  with  the  Society  Library,  and  it 
tained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  conveying  the  was  mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that 
baggage  of  passengers  by  the  New  Haven  and  the  Washington  Monument,  in  Union  Square, 
Harlem  Railroads.    After  the  death  of  Warren  was  erected. 

Stadley  the  business  was  sold  out  to  Dodd,  but       June  17.  —  Butleb.  FnANas,  an  eminent 

^as  continued  under  the  old  name.    Subse-  scholar  and  author,  woo,  from  his  love  for  the 

qnently  Hiram  opened  a  livery-stable  in  ^e  canine  race,  had  become  a  dog-trainer  and  fan- 

Qpper  part  of  tiie  city.     He  was  a  man  of  cier;  died  in  Brooklyn,  of  hydrophobia,  aged 

strict  integrity  and  personal  popularity.  64  years.    He  was  a  native  of  England,  and 

J^ne  U.  —  Walker,  Bichabd  Wilde,  a  his  education  was  of  a  superior  order.  He  was 
prominent  political  leader  in  Alabama;  died  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  had  been  con- 
in  HontsviUe,  aged  51  years.  In  1856  he  was  nected  with  several  educational  institutions  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  a  Professor  of  Languages,  and  was  also  the  au- 
Alabama,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  thor  of  a  work  upon  French  and  German  lit- 
lBo9  to  1863,  and  Confederate  Senator  from  erature.  Some  years  since  he  went  into  the 
his  State  from  1868  to  1865.  He  was  a  man  business  of  training,  and  buying  and  selling 
of  extensive  legal  attainments,  of  wide  political  dogs  of  the  choicest  breeds,  his  ability  in  con- 
Knowledge,  and  of  most  unblemished  character,  trolling  and  taming  them  being  remarkable; 

June  16.— Jack,  Captain  Cxlajklss  Edwabh,  and  a  work  on  "Dog-Training,"  which  he  pub- 

of  the  U.  S.  Navy-yardf  Brooklyn;  died  in  lished,  is  regarded  as  a  standard  authority  on 
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tbe  sabjeot    He  was  a  genial,  courteous  gen-  the  war,  and,  sbortlj  after  his  resignation  &i 

tleman,  and  his  death,  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  editor  of  the  Palladium^  was  appointed,  by 

which  he  had  but  recently  undertaken  to  treat.  President  Lincoln,  Collector  of  tbe  Port  of 

was  a  great  loss  to  the  community.  New  Haven.     He  retained  that  office  under 

June  17. — Stevenson;  Mi^or ^  a  Oonfed-  President  Johnson,  whose  policy  he  support- 

erate  officer,  General  £x)rre8t^s  chief  quarter-  ed ;  but.  after  the  rupture  between  the  Presi- 

master  during  the  war,  and  since,  collector  of  dent  ana  the  Republicans,  Mr.  Babcock  acted 

Internal  Revenue  for  Northern  Mississippi ;  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  nominated 

died  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  by  them  for  Congress,  in  the  second  district, 

June  17.  —  Watbous,  John  Chasles,  late  after  an  angry  and  excited  contest,  but  was 

U.  S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  defeated  by  Mr.  8.  W.  Kellogg,  the  Republican 

of  Texas ;  died  at  Baltimore,  aged  68  years,  nominee.    He  was  nominated  and  elected  by 

Judge  Watrous  was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  the  Democrats  to   the   State  Legislature  in 

in  1806.    He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Watrous,  1878,  and  was  appointed,  by  GoYi^nor  Inger- 

an  eminent  physician,  State  Senator,  and  Lieu-  soil,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Commission  while 

tenant-G-overnor  of  Connecticut.    The  son  was  a  member  of  that  body.    The  Legislature  of 

fitted  for  college  at  Bacon  Academy,  Celebes-  1874  elected  him  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  of 

ter,  and  graduated  f^om  Union  College  in  1828.  New  Haven,  and  he  had  entered  upon  his  du- 

He  afterward  studied  law,  and  settled  in  Ten-  ties  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
nessee,  and  subsequently  in  Alabama,  where  he       June  19. — Audubon,  Mrs.  Luoy  Baexwsll, 

attained  a  high  reputation  for  his  legal  knowl-  widow  of  the  late  John  J.  Audubon;  died  at 

edge  and  his  Judicial  ability.     He  emigrated  the  residence  of  her  sister-in-law,  in  EeUj- 

to  Texas  about  1842,  and  was  Attorney-Gen-  ville,  Ky.,  aged  88  years.    She  was  born  in 

eral  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.     In  1849  or  England,  of  an  excellent  family,  and  came  to 

1850  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Taylor,  America  with  her  father  when  not  more  than 

District  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Tex-  twelve  years  of  age.     They  settled  on  tlie 

as.    During  the  next  ten  years  he  had  become  Schuylkill  River,  near  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Bake- 

known  as  one  of  the  ablest  judges  in  the  South;  well's  estate  Joining   that  of  young  Audo- 

but  an  effort  was  made  by  some  of  his  enemies,  bon.    A  friendship  sprang  up  between  tho  two 

and  among  the  number  the  late  General  Sam  families,  and  in  April,  1808,  Lucy  Bake  well 

Houston,  to  procure  his  impeachment  before  the  then,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  became  the  wife 

IT.  S.  Senate.    He  was  tried  on  their  charges  of  John  J.  Audubon.     She  left  her  &ther's 

of  impeachment,  and  triumphantly  acquitted,  house  at  once  with  her  husband,  and  began  a 

During  the  war  he  was  not  suffered  to  act  as  a  remarkable  and  eventful  career,  by  a  journev 

judge,  as  he  was  a  strong  Unionist;  but  on  the  through  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburg,  and  dovo 

proclamation  of  peace  he  resumed  his  seat,  the  Ohio  River  in  a  flat-boat  to  Louisville. 

and  presided  with  great  ability  over  the  Dis-  From  that  time  onward,  for  more  than  thirtv 

trict  Court  until  the  close  of  1869,  when  he  years,  she  had  no  permanent  home,  yet  her 

was  disabled  by  paralysis,  and  resigned,  re-  spirits  never  flagged,  weariness  never  produced 

moving  to  Baltimore,  and,  so  far  as  his  infirm  discontent,  isolation  from  friends  never  chilled 

health  would  permit,  resuming  the  practice  of  the  warmth  of  her  affections,  nor  did  tbe  inde- 

his  profession.    During  the  war  he  lost  heavily  pendent  life  to  which  she  was  compelled  pro- 

by  his  fidelity  to  the  national  cause.  duce  selfishness  and  misanthropy.     She  bad 

Juns  18. — Baboock,  James  F.,  a  Connecticut  given  her  heart  with  her  hand  to  her  husband, 

journalist  and  political  leader;  died  in  New  Ha-  and  she  identified  herself  entirely  with  iiis 

Yen,  Conn.,  aged  65  years.    He  was  a  native  of  pursuits,  his  interests,  and  his  hopes.    She  ac- 

Southeastem  Connecticut,  or  Rhode  Island,  but  companied  him  in  his  wanderings,  encouraged 

entered  the  journalistic  ranks  at  an  early  age,  him  in  trials,  and,  when  misfortune  overtook 

and  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be-  him,  she  bent  to  the  task  of  relieving  him  with 

came  editor  of  the  New  Eaven  Palladium^  at  an  active  intellect  and  a  strong  will.    In  order 

that  time  a  weekly  paper,  but  which  very  soon  to  obtain  money  to  educate  their  children  and 

began  to  issue  a  daily  edition  also.    He  contin-  leave  him  free  to  pursue  his  studies  in  natural 

ued  to  be  the  editor  of  that  paper  for  thirty-one  history,  she  took  a  place  as  governess  in  a  fami- 

years,  and  being  an  active  Whig,  and  an  ener-  ly  in  New  Orleans,  and  afterward  in  Natchez, 

getio  speaker  and  manager  as  well  as  a  vigor-  When  her  husband  was  anxious  to  go  to  £a- 

ous  writer,  he  soon  became  the  Warwick  of  rope,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  use  of 

his  party  in  the  State.    Apparently  not  de-  oil-colors,  and  could  not  for  lack  of  funds,  she 

sirous  of  office  for  himself,  he  controlled  the  established  a  family-school  at  Bayou  Sara,  sod 

Earty  nominations  for  many  years,  and,  though  earned  the  needful  money  while  she  also  edu- 

ostile  to  the  Free-Soil  party  at  its  inception,  cated  her  own  children.   When,  in  the  face  of 

he  finally  gave  it  a  hearty  welcome  in  1854,  many  obstacles,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of 

in  his  brilliant  and  long-remembered  leader,  his  friends  who  regarded  him  as  a  madmso, 

headed,  "  Give  us  your  hand.  Honest  John  Audubon  decided  to  pursue  ornithology  as  a 

Boyd.*'    He  retained  his  prestige  with  the  Re-  profession,  his  wife  determined  that  his  genius 

publican  party  for  some  years,  took  an  active  should  have  the  opportunity  which  it  craved, 

part  in  furthering  the  national  cause  during  She  gave  him  not  only  words  of  encourage- 
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meat,  bat  devoted  several  thoasand  dollars  coUaborators  and  traveling  companions  of  their 
which  she  had  earned  by  teaching,  to  help  for-  father,  the  fortune  which  had  rewarded  their 
ward  the  publication  of  his  drawings  and  in-  mntnal  efforts  was  reduced  by  unfortunate  in- 
sure his  saccess.  Twice  she  went  with  her  vestments,  and  many  trials  and  hardens  pressed 
husband  apon  his  voyages  to  England,  and  upon  her  declining  years;  bat  she  met  her 
traveled  with  him  while  he  obtained  sab-  tnals  without  shrinking  and  bore  her  burdens 
scribere  to  his  great  work.  For  years  she  patiently.  Cheered  by  the  society  of  the  in- 
bore  the  pain  of  long  separation  patiently,  telligent  and  the  good,  with  nndimini^ed  fond- 
^stimolatang  his  enthusiasm  by  her  letteni  while  ness  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  still  surround- 
she  provided  for  their  children  by  her  labors,  ed  by  descendants  who  honored  and  loved  her, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  which  she  had  she  occupied  her  time  in  preparing  a  biography 
aided  him  to  achieve  without  a  thought  of  the  of  her  husband,  which  is  at  once  a  noble  trib- 
strnggles  and  privations  which  it  had  cost  her.  ute  to  his  memory  and  a  monument  of  her  own 
And  when  the  keen  eye  that  had  caught  so  literary  ability  and  industry.  It  is  a  most  fas- 
qnickly  each  shade  of  the  plumage  of  birds  cinating  volume,  and  one  which  no  one  who 
grew  dim,  and  the  dexterous  fingers  could  no  reads  it  can  fail  to  prize  and  eigoy.  The  last 
lunger  ply  the  pencil,  when  **  silent,  patient  years  of  Andubon^s  life  had  been  saddened  by 
sorrow  filled  a  broken  heart,"  and  paralysis  the  loss  of  sight,  and  partial  blindness  now  cut 
had  weakened  body  and  mind,  then  for  years,  her  off  from  reading.  But  as  she  had  been 
in  the  beantiftil  home  which  their  mutual  ef-  eyes  to  the  blind,  so  now  a  granddaughter  with 
forts  had  provided,  his  wife  read  to  him  and  filial  affection  supplied  her  loss  of  sight,  and 
walked  with  him,  she  nursed  and  tended  him  read  to  her  for  hours  from  books  of  travel  and 
with  untiring  faithftalness  and  Christian  sereni-  valuable  literature,  with  daily  portions  of  the 
tj  till  the  last  moment  of  recognition  and  de-  word  of  God.  It  had  always  been  her  wish  to 
partare  came  together.  After  the  death  of  die  without  long  illness,  and  the  wish  was 
her  husband,  Madame  Audubon  did  not  sink  granted.  Taken  ill  Monday  June  16th,  she  was 
into  inactivity  and  despondency.  She  inter-  at  rest  on  Thursday.  So  gently  did  she  fall 
ested  herself  in  the  children  for  whose  train-  asleep  that  her  granddaughter  hardly  knew 
ing  she  had  done  so  much,  and  gave  to  chil-  that  she  was  dying  till  she  ceased  to  breathe. 
dreo's  children  the  benefit  of  a  regular  and  June  20. — Chbnst,  Crables,  one  of  the 
STstematic  education.  Her  days  were  filled  brothers  of  the  great  American  silk  manufact- 
with  active  efforts  for  the  good  of  others,  and  uring  firm  of  Cheney  Brothers ;  died  at  his 
no  rast  dimmed  the  mind  to  which  intellectual  home  in  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  aged  70 
activity  bad  become  a  constant  delight.  She  years.  He  was  bom  in  what  is  now  South 
loTed  to  read,  to  study,  and  to  teach ;  she  Manchester,  Conn.,  in  1804,  and  was  the  third 
knew  how  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  youn^,  of  the  eight  sons  of  Mr.  George  Cheney.  Five 
and  to  fix  knowledge  in  their  minds.  ^^  If  I  of  these  eight  brothers  still  survive,  all  re- 
can  hold  the  mind  of  a  child  to  a  subject  for  markable  for  artistic  taste  and  love  of  the 
fire  minutes,  he  will  never  forget  what  I  teach  beautiful,  as  well  as  for  their  concord  and  har- 
him/^  she  once  remarked ;  and  acting  upon  mony  in  all  their  enterprises  and  in  their  re- 
this  principle  she  was  as  successful  at  three-  lations  to  each  other  and  to  their  workmen. 
score  and  ten  years  in  imparting  knowledge  as  Charles  Cheney  went  to  Tolland  as  clerk  in  a 
$be  had  been  in  early  life  when  she  taught  in  store  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  and  before 
l/>nisiana.  Madame  Audubon  interested  her-  he  was  of  age  migrated  to  Providence  and  en- 
aelf  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  gaged  in  mercantile  business  on  his  own  ac- 
neighborhood  where  she  lived.  Although  it  count,  having  Solomon  Pitkin  for  a  partner, 
was  not  without  a  pang  that  she  saw  her  sylvan  In  1886  or  1837  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  estab- 
home  invaded  by  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  lished  himself  as  a  farmer  at  Mount  Healthy, 
all  old  associations  broken  up,  she  did  not  treat  near  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  about 
those  who  came  to  live  near  her  as  strangers,  eleven  years,  and  during  that  period  became 
She  bad  a  large  and  generous  heart,  and  with  strongly  interested  in  the  antislavery  move- 
her  husband  always  exercised  a  liberal  hospi-  ment.  About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Ohio, 
tality,  and  a  hearty  kindness  toward  all.  The  Mr.  Ward  Cheney  and  some  of  the  other  broth- 
poor  had  reason  to  bless  her  bounty,  and  the  era  had  started  a  small  silk-factory  at  their  old 
rich  were  her  debtors  for  courtesies  and  atten-  home  in  South  Manchester.  They  had  many 
tions  which  they  could  not  claim,  but  which  obstacles  to  contend  with,  and  the  factory  was 
she  freely  gave.  Madame  Audubon  had  none  suspended  after  three  or  four  years,  but  was 
of  that  petty  pride  which  sometimes  stains  a  revived  again  in  1841,  and  with  somewhat 
Kyeat  name,  and  which  so  often  shows  the  low  better  success,  and  in  1847  Charles  Cheney 
birth  of  ostentatious  millionaires.  In  pros-  Joined  his  brothers  in  the  undertaking.  Dur- 
peritj  and  adversity  she  was  equally  sincere  ing  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  till  his  death, 
and  humble,  a  friend  to  all  worthy  people;  a  the  brothers  worked  with  the  utmost  harmony 
▼Oman  respected  for  her  strong  character  and  in  building  up,  by  slow  but  sure  steps,  the  great 
loTed  for  her  genuine  and  warm  heart.  The  industry,  which,  with  its  mills  at  South  Man- 
death  of  her  husband  was  at  length  followed  by  Chester  and  Hartford,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
the  death  of  both  of  her  sons,  who  had  been  the  conspicuous  of  American  manufactures.  The 
VOL,  xiv.— 41    A 
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model  manafactoring  village  of  South  Man-  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  bis  re- 
cbester,  built  up  entirely  bj  these  brothers,  a  tarn  home  he  at  once  set  about  the  creation  of 
"  rural  paradise  for  workmen,"  as  it  has  been  a  State  Board  of  Health,  and  notwithstandiDg 
well  called,  with  its  cottage  homes,  its  churches,  manj  adverse  influences  he  succeeded  in  effect- 
public  halls,  schools,  and  libraries,  is  a  nobler  ing  its  organization  in  1865,  and  had  acted  as 
monument  to  their  practical  benevolence,  their  its  secretary  since  January,  1866.  His  eight 
intense  faith  in  human  brotherhood,  and  their  registration  reports  were  fall  of  interest,  and 
attachment  to  those  who  for  a  generation  have  exceeded  in  ability  any  documents  of  the  kind 
been  their  faithful  employes,  than  pillar,  statue,  ever  published.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
or  storied  pile,  since  it  has  developed  their  rare  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  Harvard  Ooll^^  and 
culture,  their  sweet  charity  and  philanthropy,  held  that  position  till  his  death, 
and  has  offered  a  practical  example  of  the  har-  June  20. — ^Maddct,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D., 
mony  which  may  exist  between  employers  and  an  eminent  and  venerable  clergyman  of  tbe 
workmen.  Here  all  the  brothers  had  their  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch,  South ;  died  io 
homes,  and  they  sought  to  surround  them  with  Nashville,  Tenn.,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age 
artistic  beauty  and  with  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  80  years. 

of  affection  and  sympathy.  In  all  these  move-  Jwm  20. — ^Mobsb,  Colonel  Hestbt  Baoo,  U. 
ments  of  business,  artistic  taste,  or  philanthro-  S.  Volunteers,  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  lat«  war, 
py,  Charles  Cheney  shared  most  heartily  with  and  subsequently  Circuit  Judge  in  Arkansas; 
his  brothers,  every  thing  being  done  by  the  bar-  died  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  aged  88  years.  U« 
monious  concurrence  of  all.  It  fell  to  his  lot  was  bom  in  Eaton,  Ji^y  2,  1886,  received  b 
in  the  management  of  their  business  to  spend  good  academical  education,  and  aadsted  his 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  Hartford,  father  in  his  large  farming  and  manufactnring 
where  they  had  also  extensive  manufactories ;  enterprises.  In  1862  he  was  authorized  b/ 
and  he  came  to  be  considered  as  in  some  sort  Governor  Morgan  to  raise  a  company  for  tbe 
a  citizen  of  that  city ;  and  one  of  its  most  elo-  Chenango  and  Madison  regiment,  and  by  tbo 
quent  and  accomplished  writers  said  of  him,  at  Idth  of  August,  had  enlisted  one  hundred  and 
his  death :  "  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a  public  thirty  men.  He  was  oommiasioned  captain 
man,  without  being  an  office-holder  (except  for  at  once  and  promoted  in  three  weeks  to  be 
a  term  or  two  in  the  Legislature),  and  in  fact  migor  and  lieutenant- colonel.  His  recent 
always  shrinking  from  any  public  display.  He  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Here 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  political  affairs,  he  soon  distingnished  himself  for  bravery  and 
especially  in  the  moral  questions,  and  his  name  military  ability ;  he  was  active  at  Bisland  and 
and  purse  were  always  at  the  service  of  the  Cedar  Creek ;  led  the  assault  on  Port  Hndson, 
cause  of  humanity.  He  was  an  abolitionist  Jnnel4,1868,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
when  it  was  singular  to  be  one,  and,  in  all  the  and  subsequently  was  in  command,  at  Sabioe 
drama  of  the  war  and  the  preparation  for  it,  he  Cross-Roads,  of  a  brigade ;  and  for  his  gallant 
was  one  of  the  wise  whose  counsel  was  sought,  conduct  there  was  brevetted  brigadier-general, 
one  of  the  liberal  to  whom  appeal  was  never  He  was  also  one  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Insnect- 
made  in  vain.  Whenever  aid  was  sought  for  ors  for  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  at  l^ew 
any  tiling  worthy,  the  name  of  Charles  Cheney  Orleans,  and  acting  chief-quartermaster  of  the 
was  sure  to  be  one  of  the  first  thought  of.  He  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  during  the  latter  part 
was  full  of  charity  and  toleration  for  all  men.'*  of  his  term  of  service.  At  the  dose  of  the  war 
June  20. — ^Debbt,  Geobgb,  M.D.,  an  eminent  he  studied  law  for  two  years  in  the  office  of 
sanitarian,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Pratt,  Mitchell  &  Brown,  of  Syracuse.  Gdng 
Board  of  Health  since  January,  1866 ;  died  in  thence  to  Arkfmsas,  he  arrived  there  dnnsg 
Boston,  aged  56  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Sa-  the  time  that  State  was  under  martial  law. 
lem,  born  in  1819,  and  entered  Harvard  College  He  held  the  office  of  revenue  collector,  and, 
in  1834,  but  in  consequence  of  ill  health  left  in  upon  the  organization  of  the  State  government, 
1886.  He  was  subsequently  admitted  to  a  he  was  appointed  Probate  Judge,  and  after- 
degree.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  ward  Circuit  Judge,  which  office  he  held  for 
School  as  M.  D.  in  1848,  and  after  a  short  time  nearly  six  years,  and  was  much  commended 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  by  the  papers  of  that  State  for  his  fairness  and 
Boston,  giving  great  attention  to  sanitary  sci-  ability.  His  health  failing,  he  returned  to  bis 
ence.  He  had  acquired  a  fine  practice  and  a  friends  in  Eaton  in  the  summer  of  1878,  and 
high  reputation  by  his  writings  on  sanitary  sub-  remained  until  March,  1874.  He  reached  Ar- 
jects  in  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  which  kansas  in  the  heat  of  the  Brooks-Baxter  ex- 
followed,  when  in  September,  1861,  he  volun-  citement,  and  took  an  active  part,  as  hereto- 
teered  and  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  fore,  in  State  matters,  being  cnairman  of  tbe 
Twenty-third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Yolun-  Jefferson  County  Republican  Committee,  bot 
teers.  His  services  not  only  to  that  regiment,  his  strength  was  too  greatJy  taxed,  and  he  wss 
but  to  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  compelled  to  return  North  again,  reaching 
army,  were  exceedingly  valuable,  and  the  Gov-  home  on  the  8d  instant,  to  learn  the  sudden 
emment  recognized  them  by  commissioning  death  of  his  mother,  and  very  soon  to  follow 
him,  even  after  his  health  had  compelled  him  to  her. 
leave  the  army,  aa  surgeon  of  volunteers,  with        June  21. — Jacobt,  Rev.  L.  S.,  a  German 
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Methodist  clergyman,  joarnalist,  presiding  el-  become  a  favorite  with  the  leading  men  of  his 

der^  and  anther,  of  Jewish  extraction ;  died  at  time,  and  daring  the  Tyler  Administration  was 

St  Louis,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age.    He  was  on  intimate  terms  at  the  White  House.    His 

bom  in  Old  Strelitz,  Mecklenbnrg,  October  21,  **  ReooUeotions  of  an  Old  Stager,"  contribnted 

1813.  His  parents  were  of  Levitical  and  priest-  daring  recent  years  to  the  magazines,  were 

]y  descent,  nighly  intelligent,  and  of  most  af-  deemed  entertaining,  the  anther's  mind  being 

fectionote  disposition.     His  early  ednoation  well  stored  with  the  political  history  of  the 

was  yery  thorough,  especially  in  the  ancient  country  anterior  to  the  war.    Mr.  Parmelee 

laogoages.    In  1885  he  united  with  the  Lu-  was  the  confidential  friend  and  secretary  of  the 

tberan  Church,  and,  having  studied  medicine,  late  Dean  Richmond,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 

came  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  and  settled  of  many  leading  men. 

as  a  physidan  in  Oincinnati,  but  after  a  time  July  1. — Upton,  Geobgb  Bbuos,  a  distin- 

deroted  himself  to  teaching.   In  the  beginning  guished  manufacturer  and  shipping-merchant 

of  1841  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episoo-  of  Boston,  bom  in  Eastport,  Me.,  October  11, 

pal  Chorch,  and  almost  immediately  entered  1804 ;  died  in  Boston,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

the  ministry.    In  August  of  that  year  he  was  Losing  his  father  when  he  was  but  a  year  old, 

sent  by  Bishop  Morris  to  St.  Louis,  to  establish  young  Upton's  childhood  and  youth  were  spent 

the  first  German  Methodist  mission.    His  sue-  in  Billerica,  Mass.    In  the  excellent  academy 

cess  was  very  great,  and  in  1849,  at  his  own  there  he  had  nearly  fitted  for  Harvard  Oollege, 

request,  he  was  sent  by  the  Missionary  Board  when,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  decided  to  go 

to  Bremen,  to  found  a  mission  there.    Here  he  into  bu^ess,  in  preference  to  taking  a  collegiate 

labored  incessantly,  filling  the  yarious  positions  course.  He  spent  nearly  three  years  in  Boston, 

of  pastor,  presiding  elder,  editor,  publishing  and  then  went  as  confidential  clerk  to  a  dry- 

ageot,  and  superintendent,  and  all  with  the  goods  house  in  Nantucket,  in  which,  at  the 

greatest  success,  for  the  space  of  twenty-two  age  of  twenty-one,  he  became  a  partner.    The 

jean.     Eariy  in  1872  he   returned  to  the  new  firm  built  ships,  engaged  in  the  sperm- 

Uoited  States,  and  was  stationed  in  St.  Louis,  whale  fishery,  manufactured  oils  and  candles, 

la  1873  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  6t  and  carried  on  a  large  and  thriving  business 

Louis  District ;  but  his  health  soon  began  to  till  1845,  when  Mr.  Upton,  being  satisfied  that 

iail,  and  from  January,  1874,  to  his  death  he  the  trade  of  Nantucket  had  reached  and  passed 

was  a  great  but  very  patient  sufferer.    He  had  its  culminating  point,  decided  to  go  elsewhere 

published  numerous  tracts,  sermons,  and  es-  and  enter  upon  those  extended  business  opera- 

^;S)  both  in  German  and  English.  tions  for  which  he  was  so  well  adapted.   While 

June  29. — ^Pbbxins,  Hbitbt  A.,  an  eminent  in  Nantucket  he  had  been  twice  a  member  of  the 

banker  and  financier  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  General  Court  and  three  times  State  Senator, 

more  than  forty  years  president  of  the  Hartford  He  removed  first  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and 

Bank ;  died  in  that  city.    In  all  matters  of  established  the  Manchester  Print- Works,  and 

prftctical  finance  Mr.  Perkins  was  regarded  as  the  next  year  took  up  his  residence  in  Boston. 

the  highest  authority  in  his  city  or  State.  In  that  city  he  was  treasurer  for  eight  years  of 

Jfuu  29.  —  Wabbsn,  Chables  Henbt,  a  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  was  large- 
prominent  jurist  and  railroad-officer  of  Massa-  ly  engaged  in  commerce,  building  numerous 
ebmetts;  died  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  the  76th  clipper-ships  for  the  California  and  Pacific 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  trade,  entered  into  the  banking  business,  and, 
September  29,  1798.  He  fitted  for  college  at  forming  no  partnerships,  took  upon  his  own 
Sandwich  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Har-  shoulders  an  amount  of  business  which  few 
^ard  College  in  1817.  He  studied  law  in  men  could  have  transacted  without  breaking 
Plrmoath,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  down ;  yet,  so  perfect  was  his  system  and  so 
ud,  after  practising  there  a  year,  removed  to  completely  was  he  master  of  all  his  business, 
W  Bedford.  There  he  was  United  States  that  he  was  never  hurried  or  worried,  and 
District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  always  found  ample  time  for  rest  and  recrea- 
Maasachnsetts,  1832  to  1889 ;  Judge  of  the  tion.  He  was  very  active  and  patriotic  dur- 
Coort  of  Common  Pleas,  1839  to  1844.  He  ing  the  war,  and,  though  long  past  the  age  of 
removed  to  Boston  in  the  latter  year,  and  military  service,  kept  a  substitute  !n  the  army, 
pradased  his  profession  till  1846,  when  he  was  contributed  largely  for  bounties  to  recruits, 
elected  prendent  of  the  Boston  &  Providence  aided  in  all  efforts  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
Hailroad,  which  office  be  held  till  1867,  when  wounded  soldiers,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
he  retired  to  Plymouth,  where  he  passed  the  toward  bringing  the  piratical  cruisers  of  the 
cloaing  years  of  his  life.  ocean  to   destruction.     He  was  warmly  in 

June — . — ^Pabuxlbb,  Tbbodobe  N.,  aven-  favor  of  reconstruction,  but  protested  most 

erable  editor,  correspondent,  and  author ;  died  vigorously  and  ably  against  the  Clarendon- 

&t  Bnmford,  Conn.,  aged  70  years.    He  had  Johnson  Treaty  in  regard  to  the  Alabama ; 

Wn  editor  of  the  old  Middlesex  (Conn.)  Ga^  and,  when  Earl  Russell  sought  to  traverse  the 

tette^  Washington  correspondent  of  the  JN^ew  avermentsof  that  petition  of  ^Hhe  stem  repub- 

Torh  Heraldy  in  the  days  of  Van  Buren,  and  lioan,  Upton,"  Mr.  Upton  replied  in  an  "  open 

later  in  life  an  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Gommer-  letter  to  Earl  RusseU,"  which  effectually  nul- 

(ia/.   Being  clever,  affable,  ana  sagacious,  he  lified  the  statesman's  criticisms.    At  the  great 
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fire  of  1872  in  Boston,  Mr.  Upton,  though  a  seaman,  and  rapidly  advanced  from  an  obscure 

heavy  loser,  was  the  first  to  organize  measares  position  on  shipboard  to  a  high  rank,  and. 

of  relief  for  the  other  sufferers,  and  oontrib-  while  yet  a  young  man,  became  the  commander 

uted  largely  to  the  fund  for  this  purpose.    His  of  the  steamboat  Empire,  then  plying  on  Lake 

death  was  caused  by  internal  cancer.  Erie.    A  few  years  later  he  was  placed  in 

July    7. — Myers,    Lieutenant-Oolonel   and  command  of  the  steamship  Northerner,  one  of 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Fbedbbiok,  U.  S.  A.,  the  first  steamers  ever  dispatched  fhwi  Ne«r 

Deputy  Quartermaster-Greneral  of  the  Depart-  York  to  the  Pacific  coast.    He  was  afterward 

ment  of  Arizona;    died  at  Santa  F6,.  New  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  and  in.  1850  be- 

Mexico,  aged  49  years.    General  Myers  was  a  came  commander  of  the  steamship  Yankee 

native  of  Connecticut,  and  appointed  from  that  Blade,  in  the  California  trade.    He  at  length 

State  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  settled  in  California,  where  he  remained  sev- 

in  1841.    He  graduated  in  1846,  and  the  same  end  years.    He  again  appeared  in  New  Vcn-k, 

year  was  commissioned  second-lieutenant  of  and  soon  afterward  obtained  a  patent  for  his 

the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  entered  into  service  invention  of  four-wheeled  steamers.     He  neTer 

immediately  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  for  good  carried  into  execution  this  dream  of  his  life, 

conduct  was  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy  in  though  during  the  few  months  previous  to  his 

October,  1848.    He  served  with  his  regiment  death  he  was  more  zealous  than  ever  before  is 

on  frontier  duty  in  Texas  till  January  1,  1855,  perfecting  his  invention.     He  obtained  from 

when  he  was  made  quartermaster  of  his  regi-  the  New  York  Legblature,  in  1878,  a  charter 

ment,  and  in  August,  1856,  promoted  to  the  for  a  steamship  company  whose  vessels  were 

rank  of  captain  on  the  staff  and  assistant-  to  be  built  on  the  plan  which  he  had  patented, 

quartermaster  in  New  Mexico.    He  served  in  Considerable  success  had  attended  his  efforts 

that  Territory,  in   Oregon  and  Washington  in  the  formation  of  this  company,  though  it 

Territory,  till  the  summer  of  1861,  when  he  was  still  far  from  an  organization.     He  was  a 

was  recalled  to  the  East,  and  from  September,  man  of  strict  integrity  and  much  energy  and 

1861,  to  April,  1862,  was  engaged  in  organ-  decision  of  character,  and  had  great  busme&s 

izing  the  Ohio  Volunteers ;  and  from  that  time  talent. 

till  the  close  of  the  war  was  on  active  duty  as  July  11. — Caldwell,  Tod  B.,  Governor  of 
chief-quartermaster  and  deputy  chief-quarter-  North  Carolina,  and  long  a  prominent  political 
ma9ter  in  the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  leader  in  that  State ;  died  at  Hillsboro,  N.  C, 
in  the  Third  Army  Corps,  in  the  Army  of  the  aged  about  56  years.  He  was  bom  in  Morgan- 
Potomac  ;  and  from  April  1, 1863,  to  February  ton,  Burke  County,  N.  C. ;  graduated  from  the 
1,  1865,  in  the  Department  of  the  Northwest,  University  of  Nortn  Carolina  in  1840 ;  studie^l 
and  subsequently  in  the  Military  Division  and  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Burke  Countj 
the  Department  of  Missouri  to  October  1, 1865.  bar  in  1842,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  tti 
During  this  period  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  State  Legislature  from  Burke  County,  and 
the  staff  rank  of  m«\jor  8.nd  lieutenant-colonel,  continued  there  till  1844.  He  then  devoted 
and  on  the  18th  of  March,  1855,  had  been  himself  to  his  profession  very  closely  for  sev- 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  briga-  eral  years,  but  in  1650  was  elected  State  Sen- 
dier-general  U.  S.  A.,  for  faithful  and  merito-  ator,  and  had  been  in  public  life  most  of  the 
rious  services.  Since  October,  1865,  he  had  tune  since.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
been  engaged  in  settling  quartermasters^  ac-  a  member  of  the  Reconstruction  Oommitt^ 
counts  at  St.  Louis,  on  a  board  of  examination  and  president  of  the  Western  N.  C.  Railroad, 
at  Washington  for  several  months,  on  a  tour  of  and  in  1868  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
inspection  of  military  posts  in  the  Department  on  the  same  ticket  with  W.  W.  Holden,  who 
of  Missouri  for  two  months,  as  quartermaster  at  was  chosen  Governor.  After  the  impeacbmen: 
headquartersof  the  Department  of  Missouri,  on  of  Holden  and  his  removal  from  office  in 
special  duty  at  Chicago,  and  subsequently  as  Maroh,  1871,  Lieutenant-Governor  Caldwel! 
deputy  quartermaster-general  of  the  Depart-  became  Governor.  In  August,  1872,  he  w:>£ 
ment  of  Arizona.  elected  Governor  over  Judge  and  U.  S.  Sena- 

July  8. — ^OowDra",  Colonel  Robsbt,  First  tor  Merrimon,  bv  1,882  miyority,  after  a  mo>: 
Regiment  Massachusetts  State  militia,  a  brave  exciting  and  hotly-contested  election.  His  ad- 
officer  of  Massachusetts  troops  in  the  late  war,  ministration  had  given  general  satisfaction,  and 
who  in  June,  1861,  marched  his  regiment  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  his 
through  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  distin-  honesty,  integrity,  and  sound  judgment  was 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Blackbum^s  very  strong.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  re- 
Ford,  in  July  of  that  year,  by  his  coolness  and  suited  from  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
fearlessness.  He  was  well  known  and  greatly  July  12. — Hillyeb,  Brigadier-Greneral  Wil- 
esteemed  by  all  parties  in  Boston.  liam  Silldc an,  U.  S.  Vols.,  an  officer  of  volon- 

July  8. — ^Raitdall,  Captain  Henat,  a  vet-  teers  on  General  Grant^s  staff  during  the  late 

eran    steamship   commander   and   inventor ;  war,  and  previously  a  lawyer  in  St.  Louis ; 

died  in  New  York  City,  aged  72  years.    He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  48  years.    He 

was  born  at  Beriin,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  and  from  a  was  practising  law  in  St.  Louis  in  1859,  and 

boy  exhibited  a  great  fondness  for  the  sea,  and  perhaps  some  years  earlier,  and  had  become 

a  decided  talent  for  navigation.    He  became  a  intimate  with  the  then  ex-Captain  Grant,  and 
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recommended  him  for  the  office  of  conntj  en-  hrilliant  writer,  an  eloquent  and  instrnctive 
gizteer  of  St.  Louis  Coantj.    Very  soon  after  preacher,  and  one  of  the  best  pastors  in  the 
General  Grant  was  commissioned  as  brigadier-  country.     His  people  were  very  strongly  at- 
general  he  offered  Mr.  Hlllyer  a  place  on  his  taohed  to  him.    He  had  published  some  mis- 
statl^  and  during  the  Tennessee  and  Yicksburg  cellaneous  sermons  and  addresses,  many  re- 
campaigns  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-  view  articles,  and  several  religious  essays,  and 
general,  receiving   his   commission  in  July,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  religious 
1S63.    After  the  close  of  the  war,  President  press.     He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Grant  appointed  General  Hillyer  to  be  reve-  Western  Reserve  College  in  1864. 
Due  agent  in  New  York  City.    He  held  this  July  18. — ^Eaton,  Geoboe  K,  a  prominent 
otiiee  for  a  short  time  only,  and  began  the  prac-  merchant  and  promoter  of  education  in  Balti- 
tice  of  the  law  there.    His  success  in  a  leffal  more;  died  in  Europe,  where  he  had  been  trav- 
way  was  not  very  great,  as  he  was  naturally  eling  for  his  healt!)),  aged  62  years.    Although 
a  politician,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  an  energetic  business-man,  he  had  been  a  hard 
political  pursuits.     In  the  spring  of  1874  he  student,  and,  while  self  educated,  was  a  man  of 
was  nominated  by  the  President  as  general  wide  and  generous  culture.    He  had  taken  a 
appraiser  in  the  Gustom-House,  in  place  of  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  public 
Judge  Hogeboom,  but  his  unfitness  for  this  po-  schools  of  Baltimore.    In  1854  he  was  elected 
sition  was  so  obvious  to  those  who  knew  him  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Gommis- 
best,  that  a  general  demurrer  was  raised  by  sioners,  in  which  body  he  remained  eleven 
the  press,  and  the  nomination  was  withdrawn,  years,  nine  of  which  he  was  its  president.    In 
General  Hillyer  was  the  last  surviving  member  1865  Harvard  University  conferred  on  him  the 
of  General  Grant's  original  staff.  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  recognition  of  his 
July  16. — UoLT,  PjaiLETUs  H.,  a  wealthy  services  in  the  cause  of  education.    These  ser- 
fionr-merchant  and  patriotic  citizen  of  New  vices  received  further   recognition  in  1865, 
York  City ;  died  there,  aged  71  years.    He  was  when  the  late  George  Peabody  appointed  Mr. 
bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mbiss.,  but  was  brought  Eaton  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
to  New  York  by  his  parents  in  his  childhood,  cational  Fund  for  the  Southern  States.    He 
and,  after  receiving  an  excellent  education,  was  for  many  years  a  director  and  for  a  time 
went  into  the  flour-business  with  his  father,  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a 
and  continued  in  it  tiU  his  death.    He  was  an  director  in  the  Union  Bank,  the  Savings-Bank 
enthusiast  in  military  matters,  and  was  active  of  Baltimore,  and  of  the  Maryland  Institute 
in  encouraging  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  Y.  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
N.  G.,  to  attain  its  excellence  in  drill  and  dis-  July  18. — Winslow,  James,  a  New  York 
cipline.    He  spent  his  money  on  it  without  banker,  senior  partner  of  the  great  banking- 
stint,  and  contributed  liberally  toward  its  ex-  house  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Go.;  died  in  New 
penses  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  York  Gity,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.    He 
J^ly  17.  —  GooDBioH,   Kev.  Wiluam   H.,  was  bom  in  Albany,  and  passed  his  earlier 
B.  D.)  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  business-years  in  the  hardware-store  of  Eras- 
scholar,  and  writer ;  died  at  Lausanne,  Switz-  tus  Gorning,  in  that  city.     Subsequently  he 
erland,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  His  father,  came  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  firm  of 
the  late  Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Go.,  which  had  been  es- 
was  eminent  alike  as  a  theologian  and  lexi-  *  tablished  by  his  father.    From  modest  propor- 
cographer.    Dr.  W.  H.  Goodrich  was  born  in  tions  the  business  grew  until  the  firm  was  con- 
^ew  Haven,  in  1825,  fitted  for  college  in  the  sidered  one  of  the  best  in  the  street.    Mr. 
Hopkuis  Grammar-SchooI,  and  under  his  fa-  Winslow  had  been  identified  also  with  na- 
ther's  direction  graduated  from  Yale  Gollege  tional  banking  interests,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
with  high  honors  in  1843,  studied  theology  in  death  was   vice-president  of  the  Third  Na- 
tbe  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  from  1847  to  tional  Bank.    His  youngest  son  was  a  member 
1S48  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  Gollege.    He  then  of  the  scientific  corps  sent  out  by  the  Govern - 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  ment  in  the  Swatara  to  observe  the  transit  of 
two  years,  and  in  1850  was  ordained  pastor  of  Venus. 

the  Congregational  Ghurch  in  Bristol,  Gonn.,  July  19. — Hasdino,  Brigadier-General  Ab- 

where  he  remained  four  years,  when  he  ac-  neb  0.,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  a  lawyer,  soldier, 

cepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presby-  railroad-builder,  and  member   of  Gongress ; 

terUn  Church  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  died  at  Monmouth,  Warren  County,  111.,  aged 

16S8  was  called  to  become  pastor  of  the  First  67  years.     He  was  born  in  East  Hampton, 

"esbjterian  Church  in  Cleveland,  where  he  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  February  10,  1807, 

renuuned  until  1872,  when  his  arduous  labors  and  was  educated  chiefly  at  Hamilton  Acade- 

liaving  overtasked  his  strength  he  went  to  Eu-  my,  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.    After  praotis- 

^pe  for  his  health,  retaining  his  pastoral  con-  ing  law  in  Oneida  County  for  some  time,  he 

section.    But  his  health  did  not  improve,  and  removed  to  Hlinois.    In  that  State  he  con- 

ne  longed  to  return,  and  was  only  restrained  tinned  to  practise  law  for  fifteen  years,  and  to 

from  coming  by  the  decided  opposition  of  his  manage  farms  for  twenty-five  years.    In  1848 

physicians,  and  he  finally  sank  and  died  in  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 

Switzerland,    Dr.  Goodrich  was  an  able  and  framed  the  constitution  under  which  Hlinois 
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was  governed  from  1848  to  1870.  He  also  lie  ezohanged  and  obtained  position  on  the 
served  in  the  State  Legislatore  in  1848-^49,  staff  of  General  R.  B.  Potter,  who  oommanded 
and  1850.  Daring  the  ten  years  preceding  the  the  Second  Division  of  the  Ninth  Army  Co^h. 
rebellion  he  was  engaged  in .  railway  enter-  He  served  thronghont  the  oampugn,  and  took 
prises.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  part  in  all  the  engagements  with  that  corpi. 
Eighty-third  Illmois  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  He  was  made  a  first-lieatenant  on  April  1, 
rank  of  colonel.  For  bravery  at  Fort  Donel-  1864,  and  a  captain  on  Jane  12,  I860.  At 
son  he  was  raised  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  the  assaalt  on  Petersburg  he  distingaisheil 
and  in  1863  had  command  at  Marfreesboro\  himself  by  bravery  and  daring,  and  was  bre- 
Tenn.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a  Representa-  vetted  m<gor.  After  the  war  he  obtained  a 
tive  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  was  a  commission  as  aecond-lientenant  in  the  Set- 
member  of  the  Committees  pn  Manufactures  enteenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  servoii ; 
and  Militia.  In  1866  he  was  reelected  to  the  with  that  regiment  two  years  in  Texas.  Later 
Fortieth  Congress,  from  what  was  then  the  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Dakota,  where  Lien- 
fourth  district,  and  served  on  the  Committees  tenant  Potter  was  eng^^  in  several  expedi- 
on  the  Union  Prisoners,  Claims,  and  Militia,  tions  against  the  Indians.  In  September,  1867, 
General  Harding  early  entered  with  zeal  into  he  was  made  a  first-lieutenant,  and  in  De- 
the  construction  of  riulroads  in  Central  Illinois,  cember,  1870,  was  promoted  to  the  portion  of 
and  was  one  of  the  master-spirits  in  projecting  adjutant  of  his  rej^ent.  His  death  was 
and  building  the  Peoria  &  Oquawka  Rsulroad,  caused  by  hooraorrhage  from  the  longs, 
now  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  July  26. — Harbiott,  John  V.,  an  able  and 
Qttinoy  combination.  He  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  underwriter  and  a  very  active 
left  a  fortune  of  $2,000,000,  no  small  part  of  philanthropist  in  all  religious  benevolent  eater- 
which  he  amassed  in  railroad  enterprises,  prises ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  50  jean. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  endowed  a  Mr.  Harriott  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  Xo- 
^^  Harding  Professorship  ^'  in  Monmouth  Col-  vember  1,  1824,  and  educated  in  the  poblic 
lege.  schools  there ;  he  had  been  connected  with  the 

July  20. — QcisTBT,  Jaubs  M.,  a  distinguished  Firemen's  Insurance  Company  for  more  than 
citizen  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  died  there,  aged  69  thirty  years,  and  was  for  twelve  jeara  the 
years.  He  had  been  mayor  of  the  city.  State  president  of  the  company,  and  an  active  mem- 
Senator,  and  had  held  other  positions  of  honor  ber  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters.  He  bad 
and  trust.  He  was  widely  known  and  esteemed  been  for  many  years  an  officer  and  saperin- 
not  only  in  Newark,  but  throughout'the  South,  tendent  of  Sunday-schools,  and  was  very  heartj 
with  which  he  had  long  had  business  con-  in  his  support  of  all  important  rdigioas  enter- 
nections.  prises. 

July  22. — ^Fbsemak,  Captain  Fostunatus,  July  26.  —  Shaw,    Commodore  THbvrsox 

a  noted  sea-captain  of  remarkable  energy  and  Darsah,  U.  S.  Navy,  a  brave  and  efficient 

fertility  ofre^ouroes^  native  of  Yarmouth,  £ng-  naval  officer;  died  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  aged 

land ;  died  in  New  York  City.    Coming  to  the  75  years.    He  was  a  native  of  PennsjWaoia, 

United  States  young,  he  first  commanded  ves-  and  entered  the  navy  May  28,.  1820;  was 

sels  sailmg  from  Baltimore.    Subsequently  be  commissioned  a  lieutenant.  May  17,  1828.   In 

was  commander  of  the  sailing-ships  Sea,  Mar-  1827  he  was  on  duty  on  the  frigate  Mace- 

mion,  Resolute,    Gay   Mannering,  and    Silas  donian,  with   the   Brazilian   Squi^ron,  and 

Wright,  all  of  which  sailed  from  New  York,  again,  in  1888-'4)  saw  service  in   Brazilian 

When  captain  of  the  Sea,  he  took  over  the  last  waters,  on  the  sloop-of-war  Lexington.    His 

presidential  message  ever  carried  by  a  sailing-  next  active  duty  was  on  the  frigate  Constella- 

vessel,  and  made  then  the  fastest  time  ever  made  tion,  in  the  Pacific,  in  1840.    Subsequent  to 

in  a  transatlantic  passage  by  a  sailing-vessel,  that  date  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Baltimore  and 

He  was  commander  of  the  steamers  Colorado  Philadelphia  rendezvous,  and  with  the  Bnrean 

and  Minnesota,  and  distinguished  himself  when  of  Construction.    In  1855  he  was  in  command 

the  latter  took  fire  in  mid-ocean.    The  fiamos  of  the  sloop-of-war  FalmouUi,  of  the  Home 

were  overcome  after  twelve  hours  of  heroic  Squadron,  and  during  the  early  period  of  the 

exertion.  late  war  commanded  the  steamer  Montgomeiy^ 

July  25. — PoTTEB,  HoBA-no,  Jr.,  First-Lien-  ofthe  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadrcm.  His 

tenant  and  Adjutant  Seventeenth  United  States  last  cruise  expired  in  February,  18G2.    On  Jolf 

Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  and  Brevet  Mtgor  16,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  a  oommodor? 

of  Volunteers,  a  gallant  officer  in  the  late  war,  on  the  retired  list,  but  subsequent  to  that  date 

son  of  Bishop  Potter ;  died  in  New  York  City,  was  on  special  duty  in  Philadelphia  for  a  short 

aged  38  years.    He  was  born  in  Albany,  in  time  in  1664-^65. 

1841,  and  was  intended  for  the  law.  He  en-  July  27. — ^H&wnr,  Marlon  T.,  an  enter- 
tered  Columbia  College  in  1860,  but  left  in  prising  and  energetic  citizen  of  New  York  and 
1861,  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  remarkable  for  tiie  extent  and  saga- 
N.  G.,  and  marched  with  it  to  Washington  in  city  of  his  philanthropic  labors ;  died  in  Brook- 
April,  1861.  On  his  return,  he  received  a  lyn,  aged  66  years.  He  had  been  foremost  in 
commission  as  second-lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  numerous  public  enterprises,  was  president  of 
New  York  Artillery.    To  enter  active  service,  the  Freedmen^s  Savings-Bank;  and  afterward 
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of  the  Oriental  Savhigd-Bank,  was  active  in  of  the  First  Artillery.  He  was  on  duty  id 
Sanday-school  efforts,  and  was  noted  for  his  Maine  daring  the  *^ disputed  frontier''  contro- 
strict  integrity  and  nprigbtness  in  all  business  versy,  from  1840  to  1845,  afterward  m  Flonda 
matters.  and  Louisiana,  and  during  the  Mexican  War 
July  27. — Sbsxhak,  Jambs  M.,  a  lawyer,  took  part  in  all  the  battles  under  General  Scott, 
antiquarian,  book-Ksollector,  and  soholal:,  born  losing  an  arm  at  the  storming  of  Ohapultepec ; 
in  Ireland,  and  educated  there,  but  for  twenty-  was  subsequently  in  garrison  and  fortress  duty, 
five  years  a  resident  of  New  York  City ;  died  on  the  frontiers  and  elsewhere,  becoming  cap- 
there,  aged  48  years.  He  was  an  accomplished  tain  in  the  First  Artillery,  in  1851 ;  was  com- 
classicai  scholar,  and  bad  a  special  fondness  pelled  to  surrender  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal  to  a 
for  ooUeoting  rare  books  and  manuscripts  rel-  vastly  superior  force  of  insurgents  in  the  win- 
atire  to  bis  natire  country.  His  library  of  ter  of  1861 ;  served  during  the  civil  war,  in 
valaable  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  books  and  man-  Washington,  at  Key  West ;  in  command  of  the 
lucripts  was  said  to  be  the  most  complete  in  northern  defenses  of  JV^ashington,  1862-1864; 
in  this  country.  as  Ohief  of  Artillery  in  the  Department  of 
July  81.  —  Van  Tbuxp,  Fhiladslphus,  a  Washington  from  1864-1866;  and  subsequent- 
journalist,  lawyer,  Judge,  and  M.  0.  of  Ohio ;  ly  at  different  fortresses,  having  been  promoted 
(lied  in  Cincinnati,  aged  64.  He  was  born  in  to  be  mi^or  in  1862,  lieutenant-colonel  of  staff 
Lancaater,  Ohio,  in  1810,  where  he  learned  the  the  same  year,  and  lieutenant-colonel  First  Ar- 
art  of  printing,  and  edited  a  newspaper  for  tillery  in  1866,  and  brevet  colonel  and  brevet 
several  years.  In  1888  he  was  admitted  to  the  brigadier-general,  March  13,  1865.  He  was 
bar,  becoming  the  law-partner  of  H.  F.  Stan-  retired  in  1872,  and  had  since  resided  mofUy 
bezy,  with  whom  he  studied  law.    Mr.  Van  at  Oswego. 

Trump  was  a  Whig,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Aug.  8.— Spau>i.vg,  Rev.  H.  H.,  a  Presbyte- 

Baltimore  Convention  of  1852,  which  nomi-  rian  clergyman  and  missionary  of  the  American 

nated  General  Scott  for  President    After  being  Board  among  the  Indians  of  the   Northwest 

three  times  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court,  coast ;  died  at  Lapwai,  Idaho,  aged  70  years. 

he  was  elected  in  1862  a  Judge  of  the  Court  He  was  born  near  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1804, 

of  Common  Pleas.    In  1866  he  resigned  that  and,  amid  intense  poverty  and  innumerable  ob- 

office,  and  was  elected   on  the  Democratic  stacles,  fought  his  way  to  and  through  Western 

ticket  to  Congress  in  the  twelfth  district    In  Reserve  College,  and  Lane  Theological  Semi- 

the  House  of  Kepresentatives  he  served  on  the  nary,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  by  the  A.  B.  C. 

Committees  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  on  F.  M.  missionary  to  the  Nez  Percys  Indians,  and 

Manufactures.  crossed  the  continent  with  his  wife  amid  great 

Aug,  2.— SouTBWosTH,  Rcv.  Tebtius  Dun-  hardsQiips  the  same  year,  establishing  himself 

mro,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author ;  on  the  Lapwai  River,  while  his  associate.  Rev. 

died  at  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  in  the  74th  year  Dr.Whitman,settied  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley. 

of  his  age.    He  was  bom  in  Rome,  N.  T.,  ed-  They  remained  in  the  field  till  November,  1847, 

nested  at  Whitesboro'  Academy,  Hamilton  Col-  when,  through  the  infiuence  of  Jesuit  missiou- 

lege,  and  Auburn  and   Andover  Theological  aries  connected  with  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Com- 

Senunaries,  graduating  from  Hamilton  in  1827,  pany,  Whitman  and  all  those  attached  to  his 

and  from  Andover  in  1820  or  '30.    Ho  preached  post  in  tiie  Lapwai  Valley  were  massacred  by 

for  a  time  at  Sauqnoit,  Oneida  County,  N.  T.,  the  Indians,  and  Spalding  and  his  family  at 

thenforfour  years  at  Claremont,KH.;  and  in  Lapwai,  ninety  miles  distant,  were  in  great 

1838  was  installed  assnocessor  of  the  celebrated  Jeopardy,  and  were  finally  obliged  to  escape 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  to  the  Willamette  Valley.    There  he  remained 

vhere  he  remained  eleven  years.    In  1850  be  for  about  fourteen  years,  laboring  zealously 

resigned,  and  was  for  the  next  nine  years  a  stated  among  the  Indians  who  could  be  reached  from 

^pply,  his  health  being  impaired.    In  1859  he  that  point,  and  making  use  of  the  translations 

moved  to  Pleasant  Prdrie,  Wis.,  where  he  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Nez  Perots  language, 

preached  for  nine  years,  and  then  came  back  which  he  had  reduced  to  writing,  and  in  which 

to  Bridgewater,  K.  T.,  the  home  of  his  child-  he  had  printed  portions  of  the  Scriptures.    In 

hood,  where  in  faUing  health  and  great  suffer-  1862  he  re^tered  bis  work  on  the  Lapwai, 

ing  he  spent  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.    Mr.  and  remained  for  several  years,  till  he  was 

SoQthworth  was  an  able  and  eloquent  writer,  recalled  to  the  East,  to  lay  before  the  Govem- 

u  his  published  sermons  and  addresses,  and  ment  the  facts  relative  to  the  massacre,  which 

especially  his  funeral  discourse  on  Rev.  Dr.  had  been  misrepresented,  and  to  give  evidence 

Bmmons's  death,  abundantly  testify.  of  the  great  services  which  Dr.  Whitman  and 

iti^.  S.-^Haskix,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  himselfhad  rendered  to  the  Government.    This 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Joseph  A.,  U.  S.  A.,  accomplished,  he  returned  to  his  missionary 

a  hrave  and  gallant  ofiicer  of  the  Mexican  and  work,  this  time  under  the  direction  of  the 

late  oiril  wars,  a  graduate  from  West  Point  in  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  and  remained 

WW;  died  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  67  in  the  country  of  the  Nez  Percys  and  Spo- 

yeara.    He  was  bom  in  New  York,  and  ap-  kans  in  Northwestern  Idaho  and  Northeastern 

pointed  from  that  State  to  the  Military  Acade-  Washington  Territories  till   his  death.    His 

^7i  and  entered  the  army  as  second-lieutenant  labors  among  these  tribes  had  been  very  sue- 
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oessful ;  several  thousands  had  been  dvilized  hibitionlst.    He  was  very  much  in  earnest,  also, 

and  broaght  to  lead  indastrions  lives,  and  over  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform,  and  was  for 

one  thousand  became  professedly  Christians.  many  years  one  of  the  directors  and  executive 

Aug,  4. — Faxtlknsb,  Colonel  S.O.,  a  promi-  officers  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association, 

ujnt  citizen  of  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  well  known  Aug,  9. — Smith,  Thomas  U.,  a  prominent 

as  a  journalist  and  humorous  writer;  died  in  merchant  and  banker  of  New  York  City;  died 

that  city,  aged  71  years.    He  was  the  author  there,  at  the  age  of  60  years.    He  waa  a  native 

of  the  "  Arkansas  Traveller,"  and  other  sketch-  of  Centre  Island,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  L,  born  July 

es  exhibiting  the  broad,  rolUcking  humor  of  the  2,  1814.    He  entered  into  business-life  in  New 

Southwest.  York  City  early,  and  became  a  member  of  the 

Aug,  8. — BoLLBS,  Rev.  Augustus,  a  Baptist  firm  of  Henrys,  Smith  &  Townaend,  while  ye^ 

clergyman  and  journalist ;  died  at  Montville,  a  young  man,  remaining  in  the  firm  till  their 

Conn.,  aged  97  years  and  seven  months.    He  failure  in  1861.    He  then  oonneeted  himself 

was  born  in  Ashford,  Cqpn.,  in  January,  1777;  with  the  firm  of  Robert  L.  Maitland  &  Co., 

was  a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  JBoUes,  with  which  he  remained  until  he  was  elected 

D.  D.,  and  the  late  Matthew  Bolles,  Esq.,  an  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 

eminent  banker  of  Boston.     He  entered  the  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  trustee  of 

ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church  about  the  be-  Princeton  College  and  of  the  Princeton  Theo- 

ginning  of  the  present  century,  was  prominent  logical  Seminary,  to  which  he  was  a  liberal 

in  the  founding  of  the  Connecticut  Baptist  benefactor,  and  had  been  elder  of  the  Fifth 

State  Convention,  and  from  1830  to  1838  was  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  since  1845.    In 

the  editx)r  of  the  Christian  Seeretary^  the  or-  1859,  when  the  Equitable  life  Insurance  Oom- 

gan  of  the  denomination  in  Connecticut.    He  pany  was  organized,  he  was  chosen  a  director, 

subsequently  spent  some  years  in  Illinois,  but  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death.  He 

returned  in  1843  or  1844  to  Connecticut,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  pos- 

passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Colchester  sessed  a  wide  business  capacity,  and  had  been 

and  Montville,  Conn.  .  He  was  a  man  of  fine  very  snocessfol  since  his  failure,  before  the  hu« 

intellect,  and  wide  general  culture.  civU  war. 

Aug,  8. — Bbiqos,  Amos,  a  prominent  citi-  Aug,  11. — Nash,  Alanson,  an  eminent  ad- 
zen,  manufacturer,  and  former  State  Senator,  miralty  lawyer  of  New  York  City ;  died  there, 
of  Sohaghticoke,  N.  Y. ;  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  aged  67  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  and  came  to  New  York  City  in  1828,  and  stud- 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  in  1795,  and  removed  led  law  in  the  office  of  John  A.  M(»TilL  His 
to  Schaghticoke  in  1820.  He  had  done  much  greatest  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
to  build  up  the  town,  by  his  energy,  enterprise,  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  whole  sub- 
self-reliance,  and  public  spirit.  He  had  been  jecc  of  maritime  law,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
engaged  in  manufacturing  there  for  more  than  acquired  all  the  languages,  ancient  and  mod- 
fifty  years,  and  had  been  throughout  the  whole  em,  which  had  any  treatises  on  the  sabject. 
period  a  trasted  counselor,  a  wise  and  judi-  •  He  became  an  authority  on  all  questions  of 
cious  manager,  and  a  kind  friend  to  his  fellow-  maritime  jurisprudence,  but  practiised  only  as 
citizens.    He  had  been  often  elevated  to  re-  a  counselor. 

sponsible  positions  by  his  townsmen,  and  had  Aug,  13. — Baird,  Rev.  Wzluam  S.,  a  cler- 

more  than  once  represented  his  district  in  the  gyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch, 

State  Senate.    He  had  also  been  prominent  South,  and  for  some  years  past  the  editor  of 

and  active  in  religions  matters  in  the  town.  the  Baltimore  Epitcapal  MetkodUt^  their  lead- 

Aug,  8. — Gould,  John  Stanton,  an  active  ing  organ ;  died  on  his  way  to  Baltimore  from 

and  intelligent  farmer,  reformer,  and  philan-  some  of  the  Virginia  Springs.    He  was  widely 

thropist  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  died  at  known  and  highly  esteemed. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  in  Aug,  15. — FrsHER,  Colonel  Samusl  S.,  an 

the  64th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  member  able  and  distinguished  patent  solicitor  and  law- 

of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  had  received  yer,  of  Cincinnati;  drowned  in  the  Susquehanna 

a  very  thorough  education,  especially  in  the  River,  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.    He  was  a  mem- 

pliysical  sciences,  and  was  well  known  as  an  ber  of  a  family  eminent  for  talent,  being  a  gramd- 

industrious  student,  and  popular  essayist  and  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Fisher,  of  Borden- 

lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.    He  had  an  ad-  town,  N.  J.,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  W. 

mirably  conducted  farm  in  Columbia  County,  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  eloquent  president  of 

and  took  an  active  part  in  agricultural  im-  Hamilton  College,  and  others  of  less  note.    He 

provement,  being  for  several  years  president  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  man- 

of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  aging  of  patent  causes,  and  had  the  reputation 

position  he  was  very  efficient.     He  was  an  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  patent  lawyers  in 

earnest  temperance  advocate,  and  though  in  this  country.    In  1869  he  was  appointed,  by 

eaHier  years  a  Whig,  and  a  member  of  the  As-  President  Grant,  Commissioner  of  the  Patent^ 

sembly  from  that  party  in  1846,  and  snbse-  Office,  but  resigned  early  in  1872,  to  devote  his 

quently  acting  generally  with  the  Republicans,  attention  wholly  to  private  business.    In  the 

he  held  his  temperance  principles  above  party  summer  of  1878  he  had  spent  some  months  in 

allegiance,  and  had  been  recognized  as  a  pro-  Switzerland,  and  in  1874  was  following  the 
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SuBqnebanna  up  toward  its  Boarc6,  and  exhib-  wills.  At  one  time  be  was  president  of  tbe 
iting  its  beaatifol  and  wonderful  soenery  to  Resolute  Insurance  Company,  and  bad  been 
h\s  aon,  when  they  were  both  drowned  in  its  officially  connected  with  several  insurance  corn- 
waters,  panies  and  banks.    During  the  late  war  he 

Au{y.  16. — DiOKiNSOir,  Rev.  Riohabd  W.,  founded  a  military  academy,  known  as  the 
D.  D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  Eagleswood  Military  Academy,  and  which  dur- 
aatfaor ;  died  in  Fordbara,  N.  Y.,  in  the  70th  ing  six  years  educated  many  fine  soldiers  and 
year  of  hia  age.  He  was  a  native  of  New  business-men.  He  lost  $100,000  by  the  Chi- 
Jersey,  gradujOed  from  Yale  Oollege  in  1823,  cago  fire  in  1871,  and  that  and  more  recent 
and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  business  troubles  hastened  his  death. 
1826;  was  ordained  in  New  York  City  in  1827,  Aug,  24. — ^Peime,  Mrs.  Julia  Asv  (Ger- 
preached  for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  maine),  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  N.  S. 
was  ioatalled  pastor  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1829.  Prime,  and  mother  of  Rev.  Drs.  S.  IrensBus 
^Uter  some  years  of  faithful  labor  there,  he  and  Edward  D.  G.  Prime,  and  of  William  0. 
was  called  to  the  Market  Street  Church  in  Prime,  Esq. ;  died  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  aged 
Sew  York,  and  subsequently  he  became  pas-  nearly  86  years.  She  was  bom  in  Sag  Harbor, 
tor  of  tbe  Bowery  and  Canal  Street  Church.  N.  Y.,  January  81, 1789,  received  an  excellent 
Impaired  health  compelled  him  to  resign  this  education,  married  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime  in 
charge,  and  he  then  resided  at  Fordbam,  and  1808,  and  reared  a  family  of  seven  children,  of 
performed  pastoral  duties  at  Inwood,  on  the  whom  five  are  living,  and  all  have  attained  dis- 
upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  For  some  tinction.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  force  of 
Tears  past  he  bad  been  unable  to  act  as  pas-  character,  combined  with  remarkable  gentle- 
tor,  but  had  devoted  much  time  to  literary  ness,  purity,  and  dignity, 
pursuits,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  re-  Aug,  25. — Gatit,  John  E.,  president  of  the 
ii^rioas  periodicals  and  reviews.  He  had  pub-  American  Bank  Note  Company ;  died  at  Stock- 
li<*hed  several  volumes  on  religious  subjects,  bridge,  Mass.,  in  tbe  58th  year  of  his  age.  He 
which  gave  evidence  of  his  marked  ability  as  was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  received  a 
a  writer.  good   public-school    education,  and   engaged 

Auff,  17. — Chase,  Rev.  B.  A.,  a  Methodist  early  m  life  in  steel-engraving    in  Albany, 

clergyman,  a  member  of  the  Providence  Meth-  where  he  resided  until,  in  1858,  he  united  his 

odiat  Episcopal  Conference;  died  in  Cumber-  business  in  that  city  with  the  American  Bank 

land,  R.  I.     He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  Note  Company,  which  he  had  assisted  in  or- 

chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Maine  Regiment  during  ganizing.     In  1866  he  was  elected  president 

toe  lata  civil  war.  of  the  latter,  and  retained  that  position  until 

Auff.  19. — Habfer,  John,  a  well-known  his  death.  Mr.  Gavit  was  formerly  secretary 
horse-breeder  and  owner  of  numerous  racing-  of  the  American  Institute,  and  took  an  active 
horses ;  died  at  Midway,  Ky.  Ue  had  for  interest  in  the  progress  of  science,  being  ac- 
many  years  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  mat-  quainted  with  many  leading  inventors.  He 
ters  connected  with  the  turf,  and  acquired  a  was  president  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of 
considerable  part  of  his  large  fortune  by  rais-  this  city,  and  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the 
iD^  superior  horses.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  branch  of  science  which  it  was  formed  to  de- 
celebrated  racer  Longfellow.  velop.    He  had  made  many  friends  by  his 

Au{^.  21. — Spsino,   Mabcus,  a  well-known  genial  manners  and  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of 

reformer,  business-man,  and  teacher;  died  at  knowledge. 

Eagles  wood,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  aged  64  years.  Aug,  26. — Blot,  Prof.  Pibbbk,  a  distinguish- 

lle  was  bom  in  New  York,  in  1810,  and  began  ed  cook  and  teacher  of  the  culinary  art,  on 

bagmesa  in  that  city  as  a  commission-merchant  which  he  had  written  with  great  ability ;  died 

in  1831 .     Not  long  after,  his  brother  died,  leav-  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  aged  about  66  years.    He 

in^  a  badly-complicated  and  heavily-indebted  occupied  for  several  years,  in  New  York  City, 

c<tate.     Mr.  Spring  at  once  assumed  the  debts  the  prominence  acquired  in  the  same  line  by 

of  his  brother,  and  began  paying  them ;   and  Soyer  in  London.    Making  the  culinary  art  his 

after  tbirtj  years  of  arduous  labor  succeeded  in  special  study,  he  practised  it  with  great  ear- 

llqaidating  every  dollar  of  them,  and  his  broth-  nestness  and  success.    He  aimed  at  popularizing 

ers^  creditors  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  good  cookery  and  effecting  economy  in  the 

dUinterestedness   by  presenting   him  with  a  preparation  of  food.      Several   articles  were 

massive  silver  pitcher,  suitably  inscribed.    He  contributed  by  him  to  the  press,  in  which  he 

became  identified  with  the  antislavery  move-  imparted  practical  information  and  discoun- 

ment  in  1836,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Ar-  tenanced  the  consumption  of  such  game  and 

nold  Hnffiim,  the  first  president  of  the  Ameri-  fish  as  were  out  of  season.    He  wrote  a  book 

can  Antislavery  Society.    He  had  frequently  on  cookery,  and  also  lectured  on  that  subject, 

visited.    Snrope,  and  accompanied    Margaret  and  estabUshcd  one  or  two  schools  of  instruc- 

Fnller  (afterward  Countess  d'Ossoli)  when  she  tion  in  the  art.    Prof.  Blot  engaged  in  business 

wrote  her  famous  letters  to  the  New  Tori  Tru  enterprises  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  partly 

lune.     He  was  long  associated  with  the  late  with  the  view  of  carrying  into  efiect  his  viewa 

Horace  Greeley  in  cooperative  movements,  and  on  the  preparation  of  food, 

was  Dsmed  by  him  as  an  executor  in  one  of  his  A%ig.  27. — Hammond,  Abbam  A.,  a  distin- 
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gaished  citizen,  lawyer,  jadge,  and  Goyernor,  married,  in  May,  1852,  Mias  Sarah  Grooker, 
of  Indiana ;  died  in  Denver,  Colorado,  aged  then  as  now  a  leading  actress,  and  sister  to  Mrs. 
60  years.  He  was  bom  in  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  D.  P.  Bowers,  and  the  two  thenceforward  &ct«d 
in  March,  1814,  but  removed  to  Indiana  in  togetherin  the  Metropolitanand  other  theatres, 
yoath,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1859  they  were  engaged  to  open  Pike's 
in  Brookville,  Ind.,  in  1885,  commenced  the  Opera-House  in  Cincinnati  with  a  first-cl&ss 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Greenfield,  Han-  company,  Mr.  Conway  to  be  stage-manager  and 
cock  County,  Ind.  He  soon  attained  distinc-  leading  actor ;  but  the  engagement  was  not  a 
tionas  an  attorney,  and  in  1840  removed  to  profitable  one,  and  they  returned  East.  In  1861 
Columbus,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  till  1846,  they  visited  England,  and  filled  a  short  engage- 
when  with  his  partner  he  removed  to  Indian-  ment  at  Sadler^s  Wells  Theatre,  London.  On 
apolis,  and  the  next  year  to  Cincinnati.  Dis-  their  return  they  became  star-actors^  and  made 
satisfied  with  that  city,  they  returned  to  Indi-  an  extensive  and  profitable  tour.  In  18&4  Mrs. 
anapolis,  and  in  1850  Mr.  Hammond  was  ap-  Conway  leased  the  Park  Theatre  in  Brooklyn, 
pointed  the  first  Judge  of  the  Marion  County  and  subsequently  the  new  Brooklyn  Theatre, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  gave  great  satis-  in  which  for  nine  years  Mr.  Conway  plavoj 
faction  in  that  position.  In  1852  he  resigned,  leading  parts,  seldom  appearing  at  any  other 
and  went  to  California  as  the  law-partner  of  theatres.  Though  naturally  somewhat  pomp- 
the  celebrated  Bufus  Lockwood,  but  in  1854  ous  and  magniloquent  in  speech  and  manner,  as 
returned  to  Indiana,  and  settled  in  Terre  became  one  who  had  had  a  long  training  under 
Haute.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-  Forrest,  Mr.  Conway  was  a  good  actor,  with  a 
Governor,  and,  on  the  death  of  Governor  Wil-  fine  personal  appearance  and  a  commanding 
lard  in  18C0,  became  Governor.  His  health  delivery.  In  private  life  he  was  much  esteemed, 
commenced  failing  soon  after,  and  for  nearly  He  died  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
fourteen  years  he  had  been  a  great  sufferer  ^^.8. — ^Bumsted,  William  H.,  a  noted  local 
from  rheumatism  and  asthma ;  he  had  visited  politician  of  Jersey  City,  and  one  of  its  mo^c 
Denver  in  the  vain  hope  of  relief.  enterprising  citizens;  died  there,  aged  39  years. 

Sept.  2.  —  Oblandisti,  Aoatha  Gaynob  He  was  born  in  Norfolk  County,  England,  July 
States,  an  operatic  singer  and  prima  donna,  bet-  16,  1835,  and  emigrated  with  his  parents  to 
ter  known  by  her  stage  name  as  ^^  Madame  Aga-  this  country  in  1836,  and  had  resided  tbence- 
tha  States;"  died  in  New  York  City,  of  pleu-  forward  till  his  death  iu  Jersey  City.  Be- 
risy.  Her  maiden  name  was  Agatha  Gaynor,  tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  tweoty-four 
and  she  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  but  came  in  he  had  served  four  years^  apprenticeship  to 
childhood  with  her  parents  to  the  United  the  furniture-business,  three  to  civil  engineer- 
States,  and  settled  in  San  Francisco.  Evin-  ing,  and  three  to  the  mason's  trade.  At  the 
cing  fine  talents  as  a  vocalist,  she  was  sent  to  ago,  of  twenty-four  he  went  into  business 
Italy,  where  she  completed  her  musical  educa-  for  himself  in  the  firm  of  Bumated  &  Robert- 
tion,  and  made  her  debut  in  opera.  After  son,  in  which  capacity  he  did  much  for 
achieving  fair  success  in  Europe,  she  came  to  the  peimanent  improvement  of  Jersey  City, 
the  United  States,  and  was  favorably  received  While  South  Bergen  was  a  separate  citj, 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  and  he  was  for  several  times  one  of  its  aldermen, 
subsequently  sang  in  the  principal  cities  of  After  its  consolidation  with  Jersey  City  he  vas 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  South  America  and  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  city  govemmect, 
Australia.  She  had  married  when  quite  young  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  management  of 
a  Mr.  States,  who  occasioned  her  much  annoy-  its  financial  matters.  When  the  Board  of 
ance  by  his  boisterous  conduct  and  his  intem-  Works  was  organized,  he  was  appointed  a 
perate  habits,  leading  eventually  to  some  pain-  member,  and  remained  so  until  the  board  w&s 
fnl  scenes  in  the  police  courts,  and  to  her  pro-  indicted  for  some  technical  irregularities,  f<>r 
curing  a  divorce  from  him.  About  two  years  which  he  and  his  associates  were  sentenced  to 
before  her  death  she  married  the  baritone  Sig-  a  term  of  nine  months  in  the  State-prison,  fie 
nor  Orlandini.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  was  pardoned  before  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
from  Australia,  in  the  early  summer  of  1874,  since  which  time  he  had  remained  in  private 
and  while  coming  from  San  Francisco  to  New  life.  He  was  a  shrewd  politician,  and  was  at 
York  contracted  the  pleurisy  of  which  she  died,  one  time  chairman  of  the  Bepublican  Connty 

Sept.  6. — Conway,  Fredebick  B.,  a  well-  Executive  Committee  of  Hudson  Count j.  He 
known  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  born  in  left  a  fortune  of  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
Clifton,  England,  February  10,  1819;  died  in  accumulated  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Manchester,  Mass.,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Sept.  10. — Edoebton,  Bela,  a  venerable 
He  early  developed  a  taste  for  the  stage,  and  citizen  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind,,  who  had  in  early 
had  won  a  fair  position  in  his  profession  in  and  middle  life  been  active  in  the  politics  oi 
England,  when  he  came  to  this  country  in  An-  Now  York ;  died  in  Fort  Wayne,  aged  87  years. 
gust,  1850,  and  soon  formed  an  attachment  for  He  was  born  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  September  2S, 
Edwin  Forrest,  in  most  of  whose  favorite  pieces  1787,  was  fitted  for  college  in  his  native  town 
he  played  the  second  part,  being  logo  to  his  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Nott,  brother  of  the  late 
Othello,  Be  Mauprat  to  his  Richelieu^  etc.  President  Nott,  and  graduated  from  Middle- 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Conway  bury  College,  Vt,  in  1809.    He  was  a  classical 
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teacher,  for  several  years  after  his  graduation,  the  Oonrt  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county, 

in  Yergennes,   Vt.,  and  Plattsborg,  N.  Y. ;  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 

Tolunteered  at  the  latter  place  in  the  War  of  School  at  Attica,  and  for  many  years  president 

1812,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Platts-  of  its  Board  of  Trustees, 

borg,  September  11, 1814.    After  the  war  lie  SepL  22. — Wiixis,  Bev.  Nathak  Elliot, 

was  admitted  to  the  bar,  having  previously  a  Congregationalist  clergyman  and  teacher, 

studied  law,  and  practised  his  profession  in  killed  by  a  railroad  accident  on  the  route  to 

Clinton  County,  N.  v.,  till  1889.  In  1826,  1827,  Marion,  Ala.     His  age  was  about  85  years, 

and  1828,  Mr.  Edgerton  was  a  member  of  the  He  was  a  graduate  fi'om  Amherst  College  in 

New  York  Legislature,  at  a  period  when  it  1862,  and  after  his  graduation  was  for  several 

numbered  among  its  members  the  ablest  men  years  a  teacher  in  the  English  High-School, 

in  the  State,  most  of  whom  attained  national  Boston.    He  was  ordained  and  settled,  in  1870, 

fame  in  after  years.    Among  these  he  was  rec-  at  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  but  for  a  year  previous 

ognized  as  a  peer  of  the  best,  and  had  much  to  his  death  had  been  acting  as  an  agent  of  the 

to  do  with  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  State.  American  Missionary  Association  at  Marion, 

Though  an  ardent  friend  of  Daniel  D.  Tomp-  Ala.,  and  was  bringing  his  wife  and  son  thither 

kins,  and  of  course  an  anti-Clintonlan,  he  re-  when  he  was  killed. 

ported  on  the  day  after  De  Witt  Clinton*s  S0pt,2Q, — ^Lee,  Right  Bev.  HenbtWabhino- 

fonera],  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee,  ton,  JD.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  Bi^op  of  the  Protestant 

a  bill  to  give  the  children  of  Clinton,  who  had  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Iowa  •  bom  in  Hamden, 

died  poor,  a  sum,  nominally  in  payment  of  un-  Conn.,  July  29,  1816;  died  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 

expired  salaries,  of  about  $10,000,  and  defended  September  26,  1874.    He  was  fitted  for  college 

Ins  report  in  a  very  able  and  eloquent  speech,  at  the  Cheshire  Academy,  and  graduated  from 

He  originated  many  other  important  bills  which  Trinity  College  in  1885,  and  from  the  General 

have  passed  into  tiie  statutes  as  permanent  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  in  1888, 

Uws.    Declining  further  political  preferment,  and  received  deacon^s  orders  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Edgerton  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  He  was  assistant  minister  for  some  time  in  New 

profession  till  his  removal  to  Hicks ville,  Ohio,  York,  and  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Luke^s, 

in  1889.  when  he  engaged  in  farming.    Some  Rochester,  in  1848.    He  was  greatly  esteemed 

years  later,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  re-  and  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  and,  on  his 

Elded  in  the  fanuly  of  his  eldest  son,  and  sub-  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  was  consecrated, 

sequent]/  removed  with  him  to  Fort  Wayne,  October  18, 1854,  in  the  church  of  which  he 

Ind.,  where  he  died.  had  been  for  eleven  years  rector.     He  had 

Sept  14. — Vandebvoobt,  Chajeles,  Grand-  been  an  efficient   and   hard-working  bishop 

Master  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fel-  for  twenty  years,  and,  under  his  labors,  the 

lows  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  died  at  Har-  Church  in  Iowa  had  grown  and  become  a  very 

lem,  N.  Y.,  aged  64  years.    He  had  been  a  efficient  body.    His  death  was  the  result  of  a 

prominent  member  of  the  Order  for  many  fall  on  the  stairs  of  his  house  in  Davenport, 

vears,  and  was  elected  Grand-Master  in  1872.  which  was  followed  by  gangrene  and  eventu- 

S^t.  18. — ^Fbanklin,  Commander  Chableb  ally  death,  with  extreme  suffering.  He  was 
L.,  U.  S.  N.,  a  gallant  young  naval  officer,  dis-  universally  esteemed  and  beloved.  He  received 
tioguished  in  the  late  civil  war ;  died  at  Pensa-  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Trinity 
cola,  of  yellow  fever,  aged  about  8G  years.  He  College,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University 
was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  entered  the  Naval  of  Cambridge,  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Pan- 
Academy  in  1854.    After  graduation,  he  was  Anglican  Council. 

assigned  to  duty  on  the  Mediterranean  Squad-  jSept.  27. — Buokhout,  Isaao  Cbaio,  C.  E., 

roQ  in  1860,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  re-  an  able  and  energetic  American  civil-engineer; 

tamed  and  took  part  in  the  naval  movements  died  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  in  the  44th  year 

of  the  war,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  of  his  age.    He  was  born  in  1881,  on  the  old 

Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  and  in  1804-^65  at  the  Gouverneur  Morris  estate;  of  which  his  father 

ttro  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.    His  zeal  and  was  manager.    During  his  boyhood  he  showed 

e^ciency  caused  his  rapid  promotion,  and  in  a  great  love  for  study,  and  at  an  early  age 

April,  1872,  he  was  commissioned  commander,  chose  the  profession  of  engineer.  After  leaving 

8epU  10. — ^Macoafebbi,  Signor,  a  noted  op-  school  in  1848,  he  was  employed  on  the  Har- 

eratic  tenor;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  52  lem  Railroad  as  a  rodman  under  Allen  Camp* 

years.     He  came  to  this  country  in  1858,  and  beU,  who  was  afterward  president  of  the  road. 

was  actively  engaged  in  operatic  pursuits  until  Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  employers 

1871.    Since  that  time  he  had  been  giving  con-  by  his  intelligence  and  quickness.    Later  he 

certs  with  a  company  tlirough  the  bouth  and  was  employed  in  surveying  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 

West.  under  the  dii'ection  of  Colonel  J.  W .  Allen,  ci vil- 

Sept.  20. — Stbvsns,  A.  9.,  a  venerable  citizen  engineer,  and  then  became  engineer  and  su- 

of  Attica,  Wyommg  County,  N.  Y. ;  died  there,  perintendent  of  the  water- works  of  that  city, 

aged  about  80  years.    He  had  resided  in  Attica  Betuming  to  New  York  he  obtained  the  posi* 

fifty-two  years  ;   was  sheriff  of  old  Genesee  tion  of  City  Surveyor,  and  associated  himself 

County  (from  which  Wyoming  County  was  with  Mr.  Southard."   He  resumed  his  connec- 

taken)  in  1830,  and  some  years  later  Judge  of  tion  with  the  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  and 
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soperintended  the  oonstrnotion  of  the  old  vior  tatam.^*  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  that 
dact  over  the  Harlem  Flats  and  bridge  over  institution,  and  contributed  to  its  exhibitions, 
the  Harlem  River  in  1858.  In  1857  he  was  His  chief  prominence  in  the  art-world  was 
engineer  of  the  company,  and  in  1863  he  was  achieved  by  his  drawings  upon  wood.  Amonj; 
made  superintendent.  He  designed  the  Grand  the  books  illustrated  by  him  exclusively  were 
Central  Depot,  as  well  as  the  improvement  on  "  A  Forest  Hymn,"  "  In  the  Woods,"  **  Forest 
Fourth  Avenue.  When  the  charter  for  that  Pictures  in  the  Adirondacks,"  ^'  A  Christinas 
work  was  granted,  the  Legislature  appointed  a  Carol,"  and  Ooxe^s  "  Christian  Ballads.''  He 
board  of  four  engineers,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  had  also  contributed  to  AppleUnu*  Journal  and 
Buokhout,  and  the  members  elected  him  as  The  AJdine^  for  which  he  bad  nearly  com- 
the  superintendent.  When  Mr.  Yanderbilt  ob-  pleted,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  an  interesting; 
tained  the  charter  for  building  an  underground  series  of  pictures  of  Pennsylvania  scenery, 
railroad  to  the  City  Hall,  Mr.  Buokhout  made  Sept,  28. — Gansox,  John,  an  eminent  lav- 
the  plan  which  received  the  approval  of  all  the  yer  and  political  leader  in  Buffalo ;  died  there, 
other  engineers,  and  was  declared  the  best  sub-  in  his  57th  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Le  Roj, 
mitted.  He  also  designed  the  plan  for  the  Genesee  County,  where  he  received  a  goo<l 
underground  railroad  in  Brooklyn,  which  was  education.  After  graduating  from  Harvard 
also  adopted.  Mr.  Buokhout  was  a  personal  College,  in  1839,  he  studied  law  and  was  a<l- 
friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  superintended  mitted  to  the  bar.  Finding  after  some  time 
the  improvements  about  Mr.  Greeley's  resi-  that  the  field  for  advancement  was  too  limited 
dence  at  Chappaqua.  About  two  years  ago  he  in  his  native  county,  he  removed  about  thirty 
was  requested  to  make  a  plan  for  a  depot  at  years  ago  to  Buffalo,  and  immediately  resumed 
8t.  Louis.  This  plan,  when  completed,  was  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city,  bis  first  legal 
declared  to  be  the  best  one  submitted,  and  partner  in  Buffalo  being  the  Hon.  Elbridge  G. 
adopted,  and  it  was  reported  that  an  offer  was  Spaulding,  and  his  second  Judge  James  M. 
made  to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  road  to  take  Smith.  Both  firms  acquired  an  extensive 
charge  of  the  building  and  the  road.  Mr.  reputation,  and  were  for  many  years  solicitors 
Buokhout  was  also  in  charge  of  the  improve-  to  the  Central  Railroad.  In  1861  Mr.  GsDSon 
ment  at  Sixtieth  Street  and  l^orth  River,  was  elected  State  Senator  on  the  Democratic 
where  an  elevator  is  being  constructed  for  the  ticket,  and  in  1862  was  elected  to  Congress, 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.  Here  he  receiving  8,415  more  votes  than  Mr.  Spaulding. 
exposed  himself  to  the  damp,  standing  for  hours  his  opponent  and  former  partner.  At  the  ex- 
on  the  marshy  ground,  and  it  is  supposed  that  piration  of  his  term  Mr.  Ganson  declined  to  be 
he  contracted  a  malarial  fever ;  his  constitution  again  a  candidate,  and  devoted  himself  seda- 
was  undermined,  and  he  returned  home  with  lously  to  his  profession,  of  which  he  was  very 
an  acute  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  fond,  and  in  which  his  abilities  were  of  a  very 
and  pneumonia,  which  changed  into  typhoid  high  order.  He  was,  against  his  wishes,  elected 
fever,  of  which  he  died.  As  an  engineer  to  the  State  Senate  again  in  1871,  and  was  in 
Mr.  Buokhout  was  a  man  of  great  practical  1874  proposed  by  the  party  in  the  western  part 
and  theoretical  ability,  his  advice  being  often  of  the  State  as  their  candidate  for  Governor, 
sought  by  other  engineers.  As  an  employ^  he  His  death  was  very  sudden,  occurring  in  his  car- 
was  skillful,  energetic,  persevering,  indefati-  riage  while  being  conveyed  from  the  Superior 
gable,  and  careful  in  deUils.  He  was  invdu-  Court  room  to  his  house, 
able  to  the  directors  of  the  road,  who  frankly  Sept.  80. — Bbbwer,  Gabdnbb,  one  of  the 
say  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  replace  wealthiest  and  most  liberal  of  the  Boston  mer- 
him.  Toward  his  subordinates  he  was  kind  chants ;  died  at  his  beautiful  villa  in  Newport, 
and  even  affectionate.  Every  one  who  was  R.  I.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
employed  by  him  will  mourn  the  loss  of  a  per-  Boston  merchant  in  the  West  Indian  trade, 
sonal  friend.  After  attaining  his  majority,  he  was  for  some 
Sept,  27. — Hows,  John  A.,  a  young  artist  tune  engaged  in  the  distillery  business,  but  af* 
and  Journalist  of  remarkable  ability ;  died  in  terward  turned  his  attention  to  the  dry-goods 
New  York  City,  of  consumption,  aged  43  trade,  and  founded  the  honse  of  Gardner, 
years.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Prof.  John  Brewer  &  Co.,  which  represents  some  of  the 
W.  S.  Hows,  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col-  largest  mills  in  New  England,  and  has  branches 
lege.  On  leaving  college  he  studied  a  short  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  this  \m\- 
time  for  the  ministry  in  the  Protestant  Episco-  ness,  by  accurate  method  combined  with  great 
pal  Church,  but  subsequently  studied  law  in  the  sagacity,  he  accumulated  a  fortune  wiiieh  is 
office  of  Dennis  McMahon.  He  was  at  one  time  estimated  at  several  millions  of  dollars.  Mr. 
associate  editor  of  The  Churchman^  and  of  Brewer  at  one  time  took  an  active  part  in  pol- 
TAd  ^(imdc/buma/ during  the  editorship  of  that  itlcs  as  a  Republican.  He  was  also  a  strong 
paper  by  the  late  N.  P.  Willis  and  George  P.  protectionist,  and  showed  great  interest  in  the 
Morris.  He  finally  adopted  art  as  a  profession,  industrial  development  of  the  country.  He 
studying  with  Messrs.  Greatorex,  A.  D.  Shat-  used  his  large  wealth  liberally  for  the  public 
tuck,  and  the  late  James  H.  Cafferty.  The  first  good,  and  a  few  years  ago  gave  to  the  city  of 
important  picture  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Na-  Boston  a  beautiful  fountain,  which  stands  in 
tional  Academy  was  entitled  **  Yanitas  Vani-  the  angle  of  Boston  Common  between  Beacon 
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months  after  his  release  he  was  tried  at  Sa-        Oct.  14. — ^Keller,  GnABLEs  M.,  an  eminent 

vannah  by  a  military  commission  for  attempted  patent-lawjer  of  the  firm  of  Keller  &  Blake, 

bribery  of  Government  officers,  and  was  sen-  of  New  York  City ;  died  at  his  coontry  resi- 

tenced  to  several  years'  imprisonment  and  a  denoe,  Millbum,  N.  J.,  aged  64  years.    He  was 

very  large  fine,  bnt  the  sentence  was  remitted  born  in  Southern  France,  but  came  to  this 

by  President  Johnson.    This  prosecution  led  country  when  a  child.    He  was  employed  in 

to  counter-suits  by  him  against  the  Govern-  the  old  Patent-Office,  and  in  1836  he  framed 

ment  in  the  New  York  district.    In  private  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  act  upon  which 

life  Mr.  Lamar  was  a  generous,  liberal,  wbole-  the  American  system  of  patent-law  is  founded, 

hearted  man,  ardent  in  his  friendships,  exem-  He  also  prepared  the  amendments  to  that  act 

plary  in  his  character,  and  ready  to  every  passed  in  1839.    He  afterward  came  to  thb 

good  word  and  work.    That  he  should  have  city  and  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  the  practice 

erred  in  his  estimate  of  the  war,  its  causes  and  of  patent-law.    He  took  part  in  nearly  every 

consequences,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  important  case  of  that  kind  in  this  country, 
his  position  in  this  matter  was  the  legitimate        Oct.  16. — Wellbor:^,  Rev.  MABflnAT.T.  J.,  a 

result  of  his  love  for  his  native  State,  and  his  Baptist  clergyman  of  Georgia,  and  previously 

intense  though  mistaken  attachment  to  South-  to  his  entering  the  ministry  an  eminent  lawyer, 

ern  institutions  and  policy.  circuit  judge,  and  member  of  Oongress;  died 

Oct  7. — Eddt,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  D.  D.,  a  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
Methodist  clergyman,  journalist,  and  author ;  Educated  at  Mercer  University  and  possessing 
born  in  Hamilton  County,  N.  Y.,  September  7,  talents  of  the  highest  order,  be  early  became 
1823 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  October  7, 1874.  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  Georgia  bar. 
He  was  edacated  in  the  Classical  Seminary  at  About  1840  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
Greensboro',  Ind.,  joined  the  Indiana  Confer-  cuit  Court  in  the  Columbus  Circuit,  and  in 
euce  as  a  circuit-preacher  in  1842,  received  ap-  1S48,  when  Hon.  Alfred  Iverson  waa  trans- 
pointments  within  the  bounds  of  that  confer-  ferred  from  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
ence  till  1853,  when  he  acted  as  agent  of  the  atives  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Jud^e  WeUbom 
American  Bible  Society  for  a  year,  and  was  was  elected  his  successor  from  the  Columbus 
then  elected  presiding  elder  of  the  Indianapo-  district.  After  serving  one  term  in  Congress 
lis  district.  In  1856  he  was  appointed,  by  the  he  returned  to  his  profession,  and  in  1853 
Quadrennial  Annual  Conference,  editor  of  the  commenced  a  religious  life,  uniting  with  the 
jforthwestem  Christian  Advocate^  at  Chicago,  Baptist  Church  in  Columbus.  In  1864  be 
and  entered  at  once  upon  his  duties.  He  was  abandoned  his  legal  profession  and  entered  the 
continued  in  this  post,  which  he  filled  with  ministry.  Possessing  an  ample  fortune,  he  re- 
marked ability,  for  twelve  years,  but  in  1863  fused  the  call  of  any  of  the  wealthy  city 
returned  to  the  pastorate,  being  in  charge  of  churches  to  which  his  eloquence  and  ability 
the  Charles  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would  have  made  him  very  welcome,  and  took 
in  Baltimore.  At  the  close  of  that  service  he  charge  of  some  poor  and  dependent  churches 
was  assigned  to  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  around  Columbus,  which  he  served  with  great 
Episcopal  Church  in  Washington,  was  a  mem-  zeal  but  almost  entirely  without  money  com- 
ber of  the  General  Conference  of  1872,  and  pensation.  He  was  meantime  a  most  bounti- 
wos  by  that  body  elected  one  of  the  corre-  ous  giver  to  the  poor  and  to  all  objects  of 
spending  secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Christian  benevolence. 
The  duties  of  this  new  field  involved  an  excess  Oct.  17.  —  SinrsTLEFF,  NATHAjnEL  Bbai>- 
of  labor,  especially  in  the  visitation  of  confer-  btbeet,  M.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,*  an  American  physi- 
ences.  On  his  return  from  a  protracted  and  cian,  naturalist,  antiquary,  and  author,  Mayor 
very  fatiguing  journey  about  the  1st  of  Octo-  of  Boston  1868-'70 ;  died  in  that  city,  of  parol- 
her,  1874,  Dr.  Eddy  was  attacked  with  bilious  ysis,  aged  64  years.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
fever,  from  which  he  did  not  recover.  Though  June  29,  1810,  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
a  copious  and  brilliant  writer  for  the  press.  Dr.  lege  in  1831,  and  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
Eddy  had  published  but  little  in  a  permanent  ment  in  1834.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
form.  His  "  History  of  IHinois  during  the  Civil  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  after  receiv- 
"War,"  published  in  1867  (2  vols.  8vo),  was  ing  his  medical  degree,  though  he  could  at  any 
creditable  alike  to  his  patriotism  and  his  Intel-  time  have  commanded  a  large  practice.  Among 
lectual  ability.  He  had  also  published  a  few  his  published  works  were:  "Epitome  of  Phre- 
small  books,  occasional  sermons,  etc.  nology  "  (1835) ;  "  Perpetual  Calendar  for  Old 

Oct.  12. — Pebkins,  John,  a  New  York  pub-  and  New  Style "  (1848) ;  "  Passengers  of  the 

lisher,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  school-  May  Flower  in  1620  "  (184r9) ;  "  Brief  Notice 

book  publication  department  of  the  house  of  of  William  ShurtleflT,  of  Marshfield"  (1850); 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  died  in  New  York  City,  "Genealogy  of  the  Leverett  Family"  (1850); 

of  apoplexy,  aged  51  years.    He  was  a  native  "Thunder  and  Lightning  and  Deaths  in  Marsh- 

of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  a  brother  of  the  field  in  1658  and  1666"  (1850);  "Records  of 

eminent  mathematician.  Prof.  George  B.  Per-  Massachusetts  Bay,"  1628-'86,"  6  vols.,  4to; 

kins,  in  whose  series  of  mathematical  works  ,*  Topographical  Description  of  Boston,"  8vo 

he  was  greatly  interested.    He  retired  from  (1871) ;  and,  with  David  Pulsifer,  edited  "  Bee- 

his  connection  with  Messrs.  Appleton  in  1871.  ords  of  New  Plymouth,"  12  vols.,  4to.     Dr. 
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Sbnrtleff  possessed  on  ample  fortune,  and  was  then  continned  his  studies  in  Nashota  Theolo- 
Terj  liberaL  He  endowed  a  college  at  Alton,  gical  Seminary,  Wis.,  for  two  years,  and  corn- 
Ill.,  which  took  its  name  of  Shartleff  College  pleted  his  theological  course  in  the  General 
from  its  benefactor.  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 

Oct.  18. — Sheddaist,  Rev.  Samitel  S.,  D.  D.,  City.    He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Alonzo 

an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  teach-  Potter,  and  in  1846  assnmed  charge  of  All 

er;  died  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  aged  64  years.    He  Saints'  Church  of  Philadelphia,  then  a  small 

was  bom  in   Northumberland  County,  Pa«,  organization.    His  labors  were  very  successful, 

September  18,  1810,  graduated  from  Jefferson  the  church-membership  rapidly  increased,  and 

College,  Pa.,  in  1832,  and  from  Princeton  Theo-  the  pastor  became  highly  respected  and  be- 

l<^calSeminary  in  1884,  was  ordained  in  1885,  loved.    At  the  expiration  of  nine  years  he 

passed  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  ministerial  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of 

life  at  Williamsport,  Munoey,  and  "Warrior  Run,  the  Incarnation,  of  New  Yoik  City,  which  was 

teaching  most  of  the  time,  as  well  as  maintain-  an  offslioot  from  and  dependent  upon  Grace 

ing  bis  position  as  a  preacher  and  pastor.    In  Church,  and  which  worshiped  in  the  edifice  at 

1652  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty- 

Prtsbyterian  Church  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  whore  eighth  Street.    During  the  earlier  years  of  his 

he  remained  till  his  death — twenty-two  years  mmistry  in  New  York  he  was  able  to  separate 

and  a  half.    He  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities  his  church  from  Grace  Church,  and  so  efficient 

and  considerable  eloquence.    He  received  the  and  satisfactory  was  his  work,  that  in  1864  the 

degree  of  D.  D.  from  Columbia  College,  New  new  church-building  at  Madison  Avenue  and 

York  City,  in  1864.  Thirty-fifth  Street  was  erected.    The  church  is 

Oct  19. — Stkvbns,  John  AusTm,  a  leading  now  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
merchant  and  banker  of  New  York,  for  twen-  most  influential  in  the  city.  Dr.  Montgomery 
tT-seven  years  president  of  the  Bank  of  Com-  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
merce,  and  long  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  sity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  man  of  ac- 
Commerce,  and  president  of  the  Merchants'  knowledged  ability,  large  physique^  and  of 
Exchange ;  died  in  New  York  City,  in  the  80th  more  than  ordinary  endurance.  He  was  al- 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  son  of  General  ways  a  hard  worker;  he  had  no  assistant 
Ebenezer  Stevens,  an  artillery  -  officer  of  the  in  his  ministry,  and  besides  the  constant  de- 
Rtivolntion,  and  a  brother  of  the  eminent  snr-  mands  upon  his  strength  made  by  a  growing 
geon  Alexander  H.  Stevens.  He  was  bom  in  church,  he  had  for  years  been  a  prominent 
Nev  York  City,  January  22,  1795,  graduated  member  of  nearly  all  the  missionary  and  homo 
from  Yale  College  in  1818,  and  with  one  of  societies  for  the  advancement  of  the  gospel. 
Ills  brothers  became  partner  in  his  father^s  His  death  was  unquestionably  the  result  of 
business  in  1818.  He  was  president  of  the  overwork  in  his  parish,  in  which  he  employed 
Merchants^  Exchange  from  its  organization,  more  hours  of  the  day  and  night  than  even  his 
and  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Chamber  strong  constitution  could  endure.  He  was  rec- 
of  Commerce,  his  son  succeeding  him  in  that  ognized  as  a  Low  Churchman  and  was  strong- 
office.  He  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Com-  ly  opposed  to  rituidism. 
merce  from  its  organization  in  1889  until  1866,  Oct.  21.  —  Dbnnt,  Thomas,  an  eminent 
vhen  he  resigned.  He  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  merchant  and  banker;  died  in 
Committee  of  Banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  New  York  City,  aged  YO  years.  He  was  the 
PbUadelphia,  which  met  in  August,  1861,  and  son  of  a  distinguished  manufacturer  in  Leices- 
decided  to  take  $60,000,000  of  the  Govern-  ter,  Mass.,  and  was  born  in  1804.  He  grad- 
ient 7.30  loan;  $30,000,000  of  this  was  as-  uated  from  Harvard  College,  with  high  honors, 
signed  to  New  York,  $16,000,000  to  Boston,  in  1828,  studied  law  in  Boston  under  Hon. 
^d  15,000,000  to  Philadelphia ;  but,  as  Boston  Bradford  Sumner,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
declined  to  take  more  than  $10,000,000,  at  soon  removed  to  New  York  and  engaged  in 
Mr.  Stevens's  suggestion  New  York  took  $35,-  mercantile  pursuits  as  an  importer  of  goods  in 
000,000,  greatly  to  her  advantage  subsequent-  the  French  trade,  but  in  1846  withdrew  from 
Ij-  Daring  the  late  civil  war  Mr.  Stevens  was  it  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  a  banker  and 
an  able,  faithful,  and  far-seeing  adviser  of  the  broker.  In  1862  he  became  a  member  of  the 
GoTemraent  in  all  financial  matters.  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  1858  formed  the  exist- 

Oct  20.— MoNTGhOMKBT,  Rov.  HBasBT  Egun-  ing  banking-house  of  Thomas  Denny  &  Co., 

Tox,  D.  D.,  an  accomplished,  hard-working,  which  has  always  maintained  a  very  high  repu- 

and  remarkably  successful  clergyman  of  the  tation.    Mr.  Denny  retained  his  early  literary 

Yotestant  Episcopal  Church,  rector  of  the  tastes  throughout  his  life,  and  added  to  them  a 

Church  of  the  Incarnation  in  New  York  City ;  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  education 

died  there,  aged  nearly  54  years.  He  was  bom  and  in  every  department  of  philanthropic  and 

at  Eglinton,  near  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  Christian  eflfort.    He  was  school  trustee  in  the 

1820,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  John  C.  Fifteenth  "Ward,  an  active  promoter  of  the  Col- 

^ontgomery,  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia  in  lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Free 

J?41.   Dr.  Montgomery  graduated  from  the  School  for  Girls,  in  Twelfth  Street,  New  York 

Uiversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839,  studied  City.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  So- 

m  for  two  years,  traveled  in  Europe,  and  ciety  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor; 
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a  director  of  the  New  York  Javenile  ABylum,  booksellers  and  pablishers  in  London.    Before 

trustee  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  his  apprenticeship  expired  both  members  of 

Ruptured  and  Orippled,  one  of  the  managers  the  firm  died,  and  he  entered  another  London 

of  the  City  Mission,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyte-  house,  where  he  soon  became  manager.     Sev- 

rian  Church,  and,  withal,  a  man  of  singular  eral  years  later  he  removed  to  Dublin,  where 

sweetness  and  purity  of  life,  one  of  the  few  he  was  charged  with  the  completion  of  the 

whose  life  was  a  benediction  and  whose  death  different  departments  of  the  library  of  Trinitr 

was  more  than  a  private  calamity.  GoUege,  a  duty  which  required  extensive  biU- 

Oet.  23. — Flanioan,  Habbis,  Governor  of  liographical  knowledge.    In  1836  he  came  t^) 

Arkansas  during  the  war ;  died  at  his  resi-  America.    Soon  after  his  arrival  he  obt^uned 

dence  in  Arkadelphia,  Ark.    He  was  one  of  a  situation  with  Wiley  &  Putnam,  booksellera, 

the  leading  members  of  the  last  Oonstitutional  in  Broadway.     After  remaining  with    theiu 

Convention  of  the  State.  several  years  he  engaged  in  business  on  Lis 

Oct.  28. — Inman,  William,  Commodore  U.  own  account.  Not  meeting  with  6ucoes$,  Lv 
S.  Navy,  a  gallant  and  deserving  naval  offi-  abandoned  the  attempt.  Then  he  was  with 
cer,  sixty-two  years  in  the  service ;  died  in  Apple  ton  &  Co.  for  several  years.  When  tho 
Philadelphia,  aged  about  77  years.  He  was  firm  of  Mohun  &  Ebbs  was  established  h- 
born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  entered  the  navy  as  mid-  found  employment  with  them,  and  remaincii 
shipman  January  1,  1812 ;  was  promoted  to  be  there  till  1868,  when  he  went  into  house  of 
lieutenant,  April  1, 1818 ;  commander.  May  24,  Soribner  and  Co.  In  his  manner  of  life  be  was 
1838;  captain,  June  2,  1850 ;  commodore  (on  quiet  and  unostentatious.  He  was  remarkabl.- 
the  retired  list),  July  10,  1862.  He  served  on  for  his  knowledge  of  books.  He  was  probably 
the  lakes  during  the  War  of  1812,  commanded  as  well  informed,  especially  in  regard  to  o]>: 
one  of  two  boats  which  captured  a  pirate-vessel  books,  as  any  man  in  the  country,  and  bis  ex- 
of  three  guns  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  in  1823 ;  tensive  knowledge  was  always  at  his  corn- 
commanded  the  steamer  Michigan  on  the  lakes  mand  and  readily  used  for  the  advantage  of 
in  1845 ;  commanded  the  steam-frigate  Susque-  others.  He  had  compiled  numerous  catalogues 
hanna,  of  the  East  India  squadron,  in  1851;  raM&;i7ietf,  which  showed  his  thorough  acquaint- 
and  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  from  ance  with  the  contents  as  well  as  the  titles  o:' 
1859  to  1861.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  books.  A  few  months  before  his  death  be  ha^l 
the  senior  ofScer  of  his  rank  on  the  retired  list,  published  a  "  Bibliotheca  Diabolica,'^  or  care- 

Oet,  23. — Patotl  Right  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  fully  arranged  descriptive  catalogue  of  work^ 
late  Missionary  Bisnop  of  the  Protestant  Epis-  relative  to  the  devil,  comprising  over  500  titles. 
copal  Church  in  Cape  Palmas,  Africa;  died  at  and  since  its  publication  lie  had  been  laborin.' 
his  residence  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  to  make  it  as  nearly  absolutely  perfect  as  [n):>- 
of  paralysis,  aged  about  63  years.  He  was  a  sible  in  a  second  edition,  and  had  collected 
native  of  Virginia,  educated  at  William  and  about  800  more  titles  for  that  purpose. 
Mary  College  and  at  the  Fairfax  Theological  Oct,  29. — Anthon,  John  H.,  an  able  law- 
Seminary  ;  was  for  some  years  rector  of  St.  yer  and  philanthropist  of  New  York  City ; 
Paul's  Church,  Alexandria,  and  was  conse-  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  J.,  aged  about  4o 
orated  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas,  in  that  church,  years.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Antbon  fami- 
July  11,  1851.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1871,  ly,  of  which  so  many  members  have  attaloel 
having  returned  from  Africa  and  his  health  distinction  in  law,  classics,  and  theology,  i 
being  seriously  impaired,  he  resigned  his  juris-  graduate  from  Columbia  College,  and  a  studerit 
diction,  and  had  remained  in  his  early  home  of  law  under  General  Antbon.  He  soon  ac- 
nntil  his  death.  quired  a  large  practice,  but  took  especial  pains 

Oct,  23. — Pendebgbast,  Commander  Aus-  to  defend  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  the  un- 

TIN,  U.  S.  Navy,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  twen-  fortunate.    He  was  for  many  years  an  actire 

ty-siz  years  in  the  service ;  died  in  Philadel-  and  useful  officer  of  the  New  York  Prison  As- 

phia,  aged  about  45  years.    He  was  bom  in  sociation,  a  zealous  member  of  the  Citizen:*' 

Kentucky,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Garrett  J.  Association,  and  so  thoroughly  identified  \vit:i 

Pendergrast,  who  died  in  1862.    He  entered  the  People's  Reform  Party  that  be  was  tlieir 

the  navy  in  October,  1848,  and  was  active  in  candidate  for  mayor.    He  had  been  for  year^ 

the  service  during  the  late  civil  war,  being  very  inf  uential  in  the  Masonic  Order,  and  w;is 

promoted  to  be  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  Grand-Master  of  the  Order  in  New  York  State 

and  commander  in  1867.    He  was  engaged  in  in  1871  and  1872.     His  health  having  become 

the  unfortunate  action  at  Galveston  Bay,  but  impaired,  he  visited  Europe  in  1873,  and  on 

his  conduct  on  that  occasion  reflected  no  dis-  his  return,  in  the  early  summer  of  1874,  west 

honor  on  him  or  the  other  officers  of  the  com-  to  Cooperstown,  where  he  remained  till  Lis 

mand.  death. 

OoL  25. — Kebnot,  Henbt,  a  well-known  Oct,  31. — Sandfobd,  Rev.  Mii^Ea,  D.D.,  & 

dealer  in  books  in  New  York  City,  born  in  Baptist  clergyman,  journalist,  and  author ;  died 

London,  October  20,  1806 ;  died  in  New  York  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  of  apoplexy,  in  the  69th  year 

City,  aged  68  years.     He  was  of  Huguenot  of  his  age.    He  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 

ancestry,  received  a  good  education,  and  was  February  18,  1816,  removed  to  Ohio  in  1832, 

apprenticed  to  Tx^duttel   &  Wartz,  German  and,   after  suitable  preparation,  entered  the 
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ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnroh  in  Wesleyans.     hi  twelve  weeks  of  this  time, 
1836,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  preacher  while  they  were  laboring  in  the  north  of 
and  pastor  till  April,  1840,  when  he  formally  England,  8,444  members  were  added  to  the 
announced  his  withdrawal  from  the  Methodists,  churches,  and  dnring  their  stay  abroad  between 
and  gave  back  his  ordination-papers  to  the  16,000  and  20,000  professed  conversion  through 
presiding  elder.    In  the  same  month  he  nnited  their  labors.    Mrs.  Palmer  had  written  several 
with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  in  August,  1840,  works  on  her  favorite  themes,  which  have  had 
was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister.    He  was  a  large  circulation ;  the  most  important  were 
subsequently  pastor  at  Pontiao,  Mich.,  from  *'  The  Way  of  Holiness "  (1864),  often  reprint- 
1840  to  1848;  edited  the  Michigan  Chriatian  ed  in  England  and  America;  ^^Fiuth  and  its 
fferald  from  1848  to  1845;  was  pastor  of  the  Effects"  (1866);   "Devotion  to  God,"  maoy 
First  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  from  1846  to  editions  (1867,  et  9eq,);  "The  Useful  Disciple, 
1847;  at  East  Boston  and  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  or,  A   Narrative   of  Mrs.    Mary   Gardner" 
from  1847  to  1858;  and  from  1868  to  1871  at  (1857);  " Pioneer  Experience "  (1868) ;  "The 
North  Adams,  Mass.   After  a  year's  service  of  Altar  and  Sacrifice  "  (1870).    The  last  named 
the  American  Bible  Union,  xmdertaken  to  re-  had  a  very  large  circulation,  and  provoked 
store  his  failing  health,  he  again  became  pastor,  much  controversy;  but  she  adhered  to  the 
at  Salem,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  till  his  views  there  expressed  till  her  death.    She  had 
death.    He  was  an  active,  energetic  man,  of  been  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Guide 
great  ability  and  endurance,  and  most  winning  to  Holinue^  a  monthlv  periodical,  as  well  as  to 
manners,  yet  of  very  positive  convictions.    He  the  other  papers  of  the  Methodist  Church.  • 
was  a   zealous   temperance   man   at   North  N<n,  6. — Soott,  Captain  Duklap,  an  officer 
Adams,  and  carried  his  town  with  him  in  favor  in  the   Confederate   army,  lawyer,  political 
of  prohibition;  he  was  also  a  strong  Union-  leader,  and  legislator;  died  at  Rome,  Ga.,  in 
ist,  and  served  as  chaplain  during  the  early  the  44th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  born  in 
part  of  the  war.    Few  men  have  been  more  Madison  County,  Ga.,  June  20, 1881 ;  was  ed- 
universally  loved  and  esteemed  than  was  Dr.  ucated  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  moved 
Sandford.     At  the  news  of  his  death,  the  town  to  Floyd  County  in  1868,  studied  law,  and  was 
of  North  Adams  was  in  mourning,  though  he  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rome  in  1860.    He  was 
had  been  three  years  absent  from  them.    He  from  the  first  an  ardent  secessionist,  and  en- 
had  published  several  occasional  sermons  and  tered  the  Confederate  service  as  a  lieutenant 
small  volnmes  of  a  religious  character.     He  in  the  Eighth  Georgia  Infantry,  in  which  he 
reeeired  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Madison  afterward  became  captain,  and  served  till  the 
University  in  1809.  close  of  the  war.    Returning  to  Rome  in  1866, 
Ko9,  2. — PArjfSH,  Mrs.  Pnonis,  wife  of  Wal-  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
ter  C.  Pahner,  M.  D.,  a  woman  of  remarkable  which  he  was  very  successful,  took  an  active 
piety  and  energy,  an  evangelist  and  missionary,  part  in  politics,  was  elected  to  represeut  Floyd 
and  author  of  severed  works  on  the  subjects  County  in  the  Legislature  in  1868,  and  was 
of  Holiness,  Entire   Sanctification,  and   the  fix>m  the  first  an  influential  and  prominent 
Higher  Life ;  died  in  New  York  City,  in  the  member,  and  at  the  second  session  the  ac- 
67th  year  of  her  age.    Possessing  an  ample  for-  knowledged  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority, 
tune,  and  with  every  temptation  to  a  life  of  fash-  He  waged  a  fierce  warfare  against  Governor 
ion  and  aimless  enjoyment,  she  chose  rather  a  Bullock  and  the  plunderers  of  the  State,  and, 
life  of  active  religious  effort  and  of  serious  labor  though  he  refused  a  reelection,  yet,  by  the 
fi>r  the  conversion  of  others.    Beginning  as  a  death  of  his  elected  successor,  he  was  com- 
Bible-class  teacher  in  the  Allen  Street  Method-  polled  to  serve,  and  was  chosen  by  a  large 
ist  Episcopal  Church  in  1882  or  1888,  she  had  majority.   He  had  been  very  active  in  ferreting 
with  each  successive  year  devoted  herself  more  out  and  defeating  the  frauds  which  were  at- 
exclnsively  to  religious  work,  and  had,  as  she  tempted  by  the  State  officials,  and  his  sudden 
believed.,   experienced  the  blessing  of  entire  death  was  greatly  lamented, 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God.     Many  Nov,  9.— Head,  Colonel  John  W.,  member- 
years  ago  she  opened  a  meeting  on  Tuesdays  elect  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  from  the 
at  her  own  house,  for  the  assembling  of  Chris-  fourth   congresnonal  district   of  Tennessee ; 
tians  of  every  denomination,  and  this  meeting  died  in  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  aged  55  years.    He 
was  not  omitted  for  any  cause.     If  she  and  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  had  won  great 
her  husband  (who  sympathized  fully  in  her  distinction  as  a  jurist,  and  in  1855  or  there- 
views)  were  absent,  the  meetings  still  went  on,  abonts  was  elected  Attorney-General,  and  Re- 
i^nally  presided  over  by  some  clergyman,  but,  porter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
when  she  was  present,  often  addressed  by  her.  which  offices  he  filled  with  great  acceptance  for 
She  had  the  gift  of  direct,  forceful  speech,  and  several  years.    He  was  colonel  of  a  Confeder- 
of  great  concentration  on  a  few  leading  truths,  ate  regiment  duringthe  war,  and  at  its  dose 
She  and  her  husband  had  traveled  extensively  resumed  the   practice   of  his  profession,  in 
fts  evangelists,  traversing  every  part  of  the  which  he  regained  his  former  distinction.    He 
Umted  States  and  Canada,  and  spending  four  had  been  elected  to  Congress  only  six  days  be- 
Tears  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  among  the  fore  his  death. 

Primitive  Methodists,  New  Connection,  and  i^Toe.ia.— Hasksll,DavixlN.,  a  Boston  jour- 
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nalist,  editor  of  the  Boston  Tranaeript;  died  Nov,  18. — Stuabt,  Joseph,  a  New  York 
in  Boston,  of  pneumonia,  aged  67  years.  He  banker,  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Stuart;  died  of 
was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  January  1,  apoplexy,  in  New  York  City,  aged  71  years. 
1818,  received  a  good  academic  education,  was  He  was  bom  November  25, 1803,  in  the  Coanty 
apprenticed  in  Boston,  afterward  entered  the  Armagh,  Ireland.  He  emigrated  to  thb  conn- 
fancy-goods  trade,  but  was  a  constant  writer  try  in  1827,  and  in  the  following  year  estab- 
for  the  press,  and  in  1858  became  editor  of  the  lished  the  existing  diy-goods  f^m  of  Staart 
Transeript,  and  remained  its  editor  till  his  Brothers  in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  witL 
death.  Mr.  Haskell  was  from  early  manhood  his  brothers  John  and  David,  now  heads  of 
an  industrious  student,  his  taste  being  for  his-  Manchester  and  Liverpool  banking  and  mer- 
torical  research.  He  wrote  with  vigor  and  oantile  houses.  Shortly  ^fter,  the  Philadelphia 
plainness,  paying  little  regard  to  the  graces  of  house  was  Joined  by  the  two  other  brothers  of 
composition,*  but  devoting  special  care  to  ac-  the  Stuart  family,  George  H.,  the  distingoisbed 
curacy  and  clearness.  His  imagination  rarely  philanthropist,  and  president  of  tbe  United 
found  expression  in  poetic  sentiment,  and  he  States  Christian  Commission,  and  James.  Mr. 
never  professed  to  be  familiar  with  the  refine-  Stuart  removed  to  New  York  in  1833,  and 
ments  of  art.  His  rare  common-sense,  quick-  took  charge  of  the  dry-goods  house  of  J.  &  J. 
ness  of  judgment,  and  aptitude  for  journalism,  Stuart,  whidi  was  founded  in  1831,  and  con- 
enabled  him  to  attain  prominence  as  an  editor  tinned  until  1851,  when  the  character  of  the 
and  conduct  successfully  one  of  the  leading  business  was  changed  to  that  of  banMng.  DIb 
evening  papers  of  Boston.  In  old  Whig  times  reputation  as  a  financier  and  business-man 
Mr.  Haskell  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  was  very  high.  He  was  a  trastee  of  tbe  £mi- 
was  always  indifferent  to  official  nonors,  the  grants*  Savings-Institution,  a  director  and  vice- 
only  public  position  he  ever  held  being  that  president  of  the  National  Mercantile  Bsjik, 
of  councilman  for  three  years  during  the  and  was  connected  with  several  insurance  and 
mayoralties  of  John  C.  Bigelow  and  Benjamin  other  companies.  He  was  also  largely  iot^r- 
Seaver.  He  was  in  latter  years  a  supporter  of  ested  in  most  of  the  benevolent  institulAODB  of 
the  liberal  antislavery  wing  of  the  Whig  party,  the  day,  and  his  house  were  the  bankers  through 
merging  thence  into  the  Republican  ranks.  whom  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 

I^ov.  14. — BiLUNoe,  Hammatt,  a  celebrated  sions  effected  their  foreign  money  transactions, 
artist  and  architect,  of  Boston;  died  there.  He  N^ov,  19. — Quaokenboss,  Heman  J.,  a  veter- 
possessed  exquisite  taste  as  a  designer,  and  his  an  legislator  of  New  York ;  died  at  Lansing- 
reputation  extended  over  the  whole  country,  burg,  N.  Y.,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  In 
He  was  successful  alike  in  making  designs  for  early  life  a  tanner,  he  conducted  his  bu8ineE<i3 
a  pictorial  work  or  a  book-cover  and  in  the  with  such  energy,  intelligence,  and  integrity^ 
most  stately  monumental  or  architectural  sub-  as  to  secure  himself  a  competency  and  a  good 
jects.  The  Pilgrim  monument  at  Plymouth  name.  In  1825  he  was  a  member  of  the  As* 
was  built  from  his  designs,  as  was  fdso  the  sembly  from  Delaware  County ;  in  1830  he 
case  of  the  great  organ  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  represented  Greene  County  in  the  same  body. 
and  many  churches  and  public  buildings  in  In  1831  he  was  elected  Senator  from  the 
other  cities.  Oreene  and  Delaware  district,  and  after  serr- 

Nov.  16.— Mat,  Mrs.  Lewis,  nee  Kraro,  a  ing  there  for  four  years  was  elected  to  the  As- 
Jewish  lady  of  great  refinement  and  culture,  sembly  again  from  New  York  in  1885.  Some 
well  known  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  years  afterward  he  removed  to  Michigan,  where 
for  her  many  works  of  charity;  died  suddenly  he  was  twice  elected  Judge,  and  on  his  retnrn 
in  that  city,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age.  Her  to  New  York,  in  1853  or  1854,  withdrew  from 
husband  was  a  banker,  and  president  of  the  business  and  from  public  life. 
Temple  £manueL  At  the  time  of  her  death  Nov,  20. — ^Butts,  Isaao,  a  wealthy  citizen 
Mrs.  May  was  vice-president  of  the  Ladies'  and  journalist  of  Bochester,  N.  Y. ;  died  there. 
Auxiliary  Society  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Roeluster 
and  a  director  in  the  Hebrew  Home  and  many  Unian^  a  Democratic  joumid  of  that  city,  and 
other  charitable  societies.  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  national  finances 

Nov,  17. — ^Eno,  William,  an  eminent  law-       Nov,  22. — Babolat,  J.  T.,  M.  D.,  a  former 

yer  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  died  at  Pine  missionary  at  Jerusalem,  and  long  a  re^dent 

Plains,  Dutchess  County,  aged  74  years.    He  there,  an  author,  and  since  1871  a  professor  in 

was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Dntohess  bar  Bethany  College,  W.  Ya. ;   died  there,  aged 

for  forty  years,  and  conducted  a  large  practice.  67  years.    He  was  bom  in  Hanover  Coort- 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  the  House,  Ya.,  in  1807,  but  resided  for  many  years 

year  1836,  and  district  attorney  two  terms  for  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  medicine. 

Dutchess  County  at  a  time  when  the  office  He  went  as  a  missionary  to  Jerusalem,  we  be- 

was  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Supreme-  lieve,  under  the  patronage  of  the  *'  Christian 

Court  Justices.    Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Connection"  or  the  ^*  Disciples,"  about  1S50, 

constitution  of  1846,  his  name  was  mentioned  and  remained  in  that  capacity  three  and  a  half 

by  his  brethren  of  the  bar  for  the  office  of  Su-  years,  when  he  resigned  his  connection  with 

preme  Court  Justice,  but  he  refused  the  nomi-  the  Missionary  Board,  and  devoted  some  time 

nation,  preferring  the  retirement  of  his  farm.  to  a  very  careful  exploration  of  Jerusalem. 
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RetorniDg  to  the  United  States,  he  prepared  a  of  Ths  Nation  as  one  of  its  editorial  staff,  and 
Tery  elaborate  and  valaable  work,  entitled  retained  that  position  till  his  death.  Besides 
''  The  City  of  the  Great  King ;  or,  Jemsalem  being  a  regnlar  oontribntor  to  TJie  Ifatian,  Mr. 
as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  to  be.''  In  1868  Dennett  was  from  1870  to  1872  Assistant  Pro- 
he  returned  with  his  family  to  Jerusalem,  and  fessor  of  Rhetoric  to  Prof.  Ohild  at  Harvard,  and 
resided  there  till  1870,  acting  for  some  time  as  diseharged  with  great  credit  the  duties  of  that 
U.  S.  consul  at  Jerusalem.  One  of  his  sons  honorable  position,  which  ill-health  caused  him 
was  for  some  years  U.  S.  consul  at  Beirut,  and  to  resign.  He  wrote  ably  and  forcibly  on  po- 
a  son-in-law  U.  S.  consul  at  Lamika,  Oyprus.  litioal  and  social  subjects,  but  acquired  marked 
Shortly  after  Dr.  Barclay's  return  to  the  United  distinction  in  the  field  of  literary  criticism  by 
States,  he  revised  very  thoroughly  his  *^  Map  the  evidence  which  his  reviews  horded  of  ez- 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  Environs,"  originally  puh-  tenmve  reading,  keenness  of  judgment,  and  sub- 
lished  in  1856,  and  in  1871  accepted  an  ap-  tUe  analysis, 
pointment  as  professor  in  Bethany  College.  I^av.  27. — ^Hebbebt,  Mrs.  Mabt  A.    (Rak- 

Not,  25. — Campbell,  Shbbwood  Coan  (the  net),  an  accomplished  and  successful  teacher 
Campbell  was  a  stage  name,  the  real  name  be-  in  Brooklyn,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
ing  Sherwood  Coan),  a  distinguished  baritone  Governor  Ranney,  of  Vermont;  died  in  Brook- 
singer ;  died  in  Chicago,  aged  about  44  years,  lyn.  She  was  bom  in  Town8hend,y  t.,  received 
He  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  about  1830,  a  very  superior  education,  which,  added  to  her 
was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  carriage-  remarkable  mental  endowments,  qualified  her 
making,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  eminently  for  her  life-work  as  a  teacher,  which 
to  join  the  Campbell  Minstrels,  from  whom  he  she  commenced  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 
borrowed  the  name  by  which  he  was  after-  She  was  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
ward  known.  He  subsequently  joined  the  Seminary  until  the  death  of  its  principal,  Prof. 
Christy  and  Bryant  Minstrel  companies,  and  Gray,  and  subsequently  with  Miss  Harrison 
spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  established  a  school  at  Remsen  and  Clinton 
negro  minstrel  business.  But  his  musical  gifts  Streets,  which  was  very  popular.  Latterly  she 
were  of  too  high  an  order  to  be  employed  in  had  been  associated  with  Miss  Newton  in  Henry 
this  pursnit,  and  he  was  induced  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Street.  She  was  remarkably  successful,  and 
Harrison  to  become  a  concert-singer,  and  soon  greatly  beloved  as  a  teacher. 
p<iS8ed  to  the  English  operatic  stage,  of  which  libv  28. — ^Alvobd,  Cobydon  A«,  a  well- 
he  became  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  known  and  celebrated  printer  of  New  York 
a  short  time.  He  sang  in  the  chief  cities  of  City ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Hfurtford,  Conn., 
America  with  Fanny  Stockton,  with  Rose  Cook,  aged  611  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Winches- 
Zelda  Han^n,  Caroline  Richings,  and  Madame  ter,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  learned  the  print- 
Parepa-Rosa,  as  leading  ladies,  and  everywhere  er^s  trade  in  Hartford,  removed  to  New  York 
accompanied  by  the  eminent  tenor,  William  City  in  1845,  and  by  careful  and  dQigent  prac- 
Castle,  and  wherever  he  sang  he  won  the  admi-  ticeand  study  acquired  a  reputation,  as  a  print- 
ration  and  regard  of  the  public.  He  went  to  er  of  illustrated  books,  second  to  that  of  no 
England  with  the  Rosas,  and  there  attracted,  man  in  America.  His  establishment  in  Van- 
great  attention.  He  had  joined  Miss  Kellogg*s  dewater  Street  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
English  Opera  Company,  and  was  to  have  ap-  in  the  country,  and  he  acquired  a  handsome 
peared  first  at  Chicago,  but  was  attacked  with  fortune  there,  which  was  subsequently  lost 
dropsy,  the  result  of  a  liver-affection,  from  through  the  misdeeds  of  others.  He  retired 
which  he  had  suffered  for  some  years.  His  from  business  in  1871,  and  had  since  resided 
voice  was  a  magnificent  low  baritone,  sweet,  in  Hartford,  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
mellow,  sympathetic,  firm  and  powerful,  and  local  history  of  Hartford -and  Winchester. 
by  thorough  training  was  almost  faultless.  His  libv,  28. — Dodd,  Colonel  Josbpb,  a  former 
sijle  -was  utterly  free  from  affectation,  simple,  contractor  for  mail-delivery  and  transporta- 
eoi^,  and  always  pleasing.  tion,  long  an  attach^  of  the  New  York  Post- 

Aaz?.  26.  —  Dennett,  John  Riohabd,  an  Office,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Dodd's  Ex- 
American  journalist,  publicist,  and  professor ;  press ;  died  in  Jersey  City,  aged  84  years, 
died  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  of  consumption,  in  27bi>,  28. — ^Labob,  Geobos,  a  venerable  citi- 
thd  37th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  zen  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa. ;  died  there  at  the 
Xew  Brunswick,  but  had  resided  in  the  United  well-authenticated  age  of  118  years. 
States  from  his  boyhood.  He  graduated  from  Nov.  28. — Stubobs,  Jonathan,  an  eminent 
Harvard  College  with  honors  in  1862,  and  was  and  leading  merchant  and  philanthropist  of 
class  poet  at  commencement.  Going  South,  New  York  City,  nearly  fifty  years  in  busmess : 
Mr.  Dennett  became  manager  of  a  nictation  dieft  at  his  residence  there,  in  the  78d  year  oi 
on  the  Sea  Islands,  then  under  mifitary  con-  his  age.  The  best  brief  sketch  of  the  career 
trol,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  till  the  end  of  of  this  exeeilent  man  is  to  be  found  in  the 
the  war,  when  he  traveled  through  the  South-  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  entered 
em  Statefly  contributing  a  series  of  able  and  in-  upon  the  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
teresting  letters  to  The  Nation  on  the  condi-  merce,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  mem- 
tion  and  prospects  of  tiiat  section.  Returning  b^r.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  A.  A.  Low,  Esq.,  a 
from  this  tour  Mr.  Dennett  entered  the  ofiice  former  president  of  the  Chamber:  "Mr.Sturges 
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was  born  at  Soathport,  Oono.,  March  24, 1802,  a  lawyer.  Confederate  officer,  and  litterateur, 
entered  the  service  of  R.  &  L.  Reed,  grocers,  of  Baltimore ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  42  years. 
in  Front  Street,  in  1821,  and  became  a  partner  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Hon.  James  M.  Ba- 
in 1828,  when  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  chanan,  U.  S.  minister  to  Denmark  from  185S 
Reed  &  Sturges,  and  it  so  continued  till  1848.  to  1861 ;  he  graduated  from  Princeton  Colie^ 
It  was  then  changed  to  Storges,  Bennet  &  Co.,  in  1853,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
and  again  in  1865  to  Sturges,  Arnold  &  Go.    In  Baltimore  bar,  where  he  practised  till  hi^  tV 
1868  Mr.  Sturges  retired  from  active  business  therms  appointment  to  Denmark,  when  be  ac- 
with  an  ample  fortune  and  a  reputation  for  companied  him  as  secretary  of  legation.   At  the 
probity  and  honor  which  is  better  than  earthly  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war  be  weat 
riches.    He  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  south  and  joined  the  First  Maryland  Artillerjss 
foremost  man  in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade,  a  private.    Narrowly  escaping  death  from  as 
which  he  had  followed  for  so  many  years,  and  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  on  his  recoTerr  he 
was  recognized  as  a  wise  oounseler  and  a  warm  entered  the  secret  service  of  the  Confeder&cT, 
and  steadfast  friend.  The  good  example  which  and  was  intrusted  with  delicate  and  dangeroQs 
he  lived  doubtless  did  mach  to  impart  to  the  duties  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    While 
whole  body  of  traders,  of  which  his  house  was  thus  in  the  Confederate  service,  he  wrote  aad 
a  conspicuous  member,  that  character  for  in-  published  two  pamphlets,  "Maryland's  Hop«/' 
tegrity  and  upright  dealing  which  it  has  al-  and  "  Maryland's  Crisis,"  which  attracted  cos- 
ways  borne,  which  it  still  maintains.    The  fol-  siderable  attention.    He  was  a  brilliaDt  aod 
lowing  extract  from  the  letter  addressed  to  logical  writer,  and  alter  the  war  was  for  a  time 
him  by  his  brother  merchants  on  December  80,  correspondent  of  the  Ifew  York  Herald  and 
1867,  when  he  was  about  to  retire  from  the  New  York  IVUmne^  as  well  as  some  of  the 
firm  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  con-  magazines.    His  death  was  occasioned  by  con- 
nected, exhibits  the  feeling  that  prompted  them  gestion  of  the  spine,  and  he  had  been  a  great 
in  their  invitation  to  meet  them  at  dinner :  sufferer  for  many  months. 
*  Your  life  among  us  of  nearly  half  a  century,  Nov,  29. — ^Talbot,   Ghables   N.,  a  distin- 
in  the  same  locality  in  Front  Street,  we  can  guished  merchant  of  New  York  City,  in  the 
only  say  has  been  sach  as  commends  itself  to  China  trade  for  many  years ;  died  in  New  York 
every  one,  both  old  and  young,  who  regards  City,  aged  72  years.    He  was  a  grandson  ot 
that  which  is  true  and  noble  in  mercantile  Commodore  Talbot.    When  a  very  yoong  man 
character.'    Mr.  Sturges  was  a  promoter  of  he  went  to  China,  where,  some  years  later,  he 
many  important  undertakings,  as  well  as  an  became  a  member  of  the  house  of  Olyphant  & 
able  coadjutor  in  all,  and  in  the  discharge  of  Co.  in  China.   Upon  his  return  to  this  conntr>' 
his  varioQs  and  responsible  duties  he  was  al-  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  firm  of 
ways  governed  by  rectitude  of  purpose  and  an  Talbot^  Olyphant  &  Co.,  a  connection  which 
unswerving  fidelity  to  his  trust.     Good  sense  he  retained  until  1849,  when  he  retired  from 
and  a  sound  judgment  were  the  distinguishing  business.    Sinoe  that  time  he  had  beea  espe- 
characteristics  of  his  great  work  in  all  corpo-  cially  active  in  charitable  works  in  New  York 
rate  bodies.    As  one  of  the  founders  and  di-  City.    As  a  business  man  Mr.  Talbot  attained 
rectors  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  as  director  to  much  success,  was  given  to  no  display,  bo: 
and  acting-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  adhered  through  life  to  the  strict  business 
Railroad,  as  one  of  the  proprietors  and  direct-  principles  which  he  laid  down  for  himself  in 
ors  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  his  youUi.  He  was  noted  among  his  associates 
and  as  vice-president  of  this  Association,  he  for  his  great  purity  of  character,  integrity  of 
was  widely  known  and  held  in  high  regard,  purpose,  and  careful  business  habits,  and  in 
Nor  was  it  in  the  walks  of  business,  in  the  his  later  life  he  carried  all  these  qualities  into 
counting-room,  and  in  the  Exchange,  that  he  his  labors  of  benevolence, 
was  chiefly  honored  and  beloved.    He  was  a  Nov. — . — ^Bullook,  Anbsew  D.,  M.  D.,  print- 
recognized  patron  of  art.    In  the  Church  he  er,  preacher,  journalist,  and  physician ;  die<I 
manifested  the  virtues  of  the  Christian ;  in  so-  in  Wyoming  Territory,  aged  about  56  years. 
ciety,  the  unostentatious  attributes  of  a  gentle-  He  learned  the  printer^s  trade  in  his  boyhood, 
man :  in  the  service  of  bis  country,  the  de-  and  worked  at  the  case  for  some  time;  he  was 
voted  zeal  of  a  true  patriot;  as  a  citizen,  the  then  educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  Baptb-t 
love  of  the  philanthropist,  never  forgetting  his  Church,  and  preached  acceptably  to  Baptist 
obligations  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  crip-  congregations  in  Leighton,  Palmer,  and  other 
pled,  but  extending  to  all  the  benefactions  of  places  in  Massachusetts.    He  next  entered  the 
a  warm  heart  and  of  an  open  hand.  The  l)om-  editorial  profesnon,  and  was  on  the  editorial 
age  we  paid  the  good  man  when  living,  we  staff  of  the  Fall  Ri?er  Netds,  the  Springfield 
desire  to^  perpetuate  in  hallowed  memories;  Uhion^  and  the  UshkiU  (N.  Y.)  Recorder;  dis- 
and  to  this  end  we  inscribe  on  our  minutes  the  satisfied  with  Journalism,  he  studied  medicine 
sentiments  that  are  graven  on  our  hearts — of  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  graduated  M.  D.,  and  prac- 
gratitude  for  this  life  of  uncommon  beauty,  of  tised  medicine  for  several  years  in  Rhode  Isl- 
sincere  sorrow  for  our  own  great  loss,  and  of  and,  whence  he  emigrated  three  or  four  years 
our  sympathy  for  the  family  of  the  bereaved."  since  to  Wyoming  Territory. 
N&o.  29. — ^BuoHANAN,  WiLUAM  Jbffebson,  Dec,    1.  —  LiNBOsocric,    Gideon,  M.  D.,  * 
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leanaed  and  acoompliabed  but  somewhat  eccen-  homeward  from  California,  from  gangrene,  fol- 
tric  phjrsioian  and  scientist ;  died  in  Brenham,  lowing  a  slight  injury  of  the  foo^  in  the  60th 
Wa^iington  Conntj,  Texas,  aged  88   years,  year  of  his  age.     He  was  born  at  Canaan, 
He  was  a  native  of  Geor^a,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  in  January,  1815. 
and  in  1812  was  a  member  of  General  Floyd's  •  He  graduated  from  Tale  College  in  1836,  and 
brigade  of  dragoons.  Though  actively  engaged  almost  immediately  afterward  began  the  study 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  many  of  law  in  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  N.  T.. 
years,  he  very  early  gained  a  reputation  as  an  with  Killian  Miller,  and   afterward   studied 
accurate^  painstaking,  and  skillful  observer  in  under  the  direction  of  Ambrose  L.  Jordan, 
natural  science.     He  devoted  his  leisure  for  In  1889  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  en- 
fourteen  years  to  the  study  of  the  habits  of  the  tered  into  practice  at  Hudson,  with  his  broth- 
red  ant,  and  his  monograph  on  that  subject  is  er,  the   late    Colonel    Cowles,  of   the   Ono 
paid  to  be  as  interesting  as  Huber's  on  the  bee.  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  New  York.Yol- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  leading  scientific  unteers,   who  was   killed   at  Port   Hudson, 
societies  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  was  He  continued  in  practice  at  Hudson  for  some 
a  frequent  and  valued  oorresponnent  of  the  years,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1858.    He 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  Prof.  Liebig,  Charles  was  soon  after  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
Darwin,    and    other   distinguished   scientists  preme  Court  by  Governor  Clark,  and,  at  the 
abroadL  He  had  contributed  numerous  articles  end  of  his  first  term,  was  reappointed  to  fill  a 
of  importance  to  the  ^^  Transactions  "  of  tiie  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Jud^e  Morris, 
natural  history  societies,  the  Jimrnal  of  the  His  first  appointment  was  made  without  so- 
Frcmklin  InstittiU^  and  the  Smithsonian  "  Re-  licitation  on  his  part  or  that  of  his  friends,  and 
ports.^*    One  of  his  eccentricities  was  said  to  was  entirely  unasked  for.     On  leaving  the 
be,  that  every  Christmas  morning,  at  daylight,  Supreme  Court,  he  engaged  in  private  practice 
for  fifiy-three  years,  he  stood  in  the  door  of  with  Chief-Justice  Barbour,  an;erward  of  the 
bis  house,  barefoot  and  in  his  night-clothes,  Superior  Court,  and  had  since  that  time  en- 
and  played  the  Scotch  air  of  *^  Eilliecrankie  "  on  Joyed  a  large  counsel  business, 
afiddlemadespeoiallyfor  him  in  Paris  in  1820.  Dee.  6. — Ktmbat.t.,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  an 
Dee,  1. — Tyiab,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  and  able  and  eloquent  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Brevet  Hi^ior-General  Robebt  O.,  U.  S.  Army,  (Dutch)  Church ;  died  at  Newburp,  K  Y.,  of 
Chief  of  the  Second  Military  District  of  the  apoplexy,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.    Dr. 
Department  of  the  Atlantic,  a  gallant  officer  in  Kimball  was  bom  in  Kewburg,  August  17, 
the  late  civil  war,  bom  in  New  York  City,  1820,  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1889, 
aboQt  1882,  but  a  resident  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  from  the 
from  boyhood.    He  graduated  from  the  Hart-  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
ford  High  School  in  1849,  and  immediately  in  1844.    He  was  first  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hamptonburg,  Orange 
whence  he  graduated  in  1858  as  brevet  second-  County,  and  was  afterward  settled  at  Brock- 
^euteuant  of  artillery,  and  in  December  fol-  port,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.   In  1865  he 
lowing  received  his  commission  as   second-  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
lieatenant  of  the  Third  Artillery.    He  was  on  Reformed  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  remained 
frontier  duty  for  several  years,  and  in  Septem-  in  that  position  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
ber,  1856,  had  been  promoted  to  a  first-lien-  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1871. 
tenancy.    He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volun-  Dee.  10. — Colabas^  Stephen  J.,  a  young  but 
teer  service  January  15,  1866 ;  and  on  August  brilliant  political  leader  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
nth  of  that  year  was  appointed  chief-quarter-  died  in  that  city  of  albuminuria,  aged  88  years. 
iD&ater  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  having  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Clerk  of  the 
the  fnll  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.     At  the  City  Court  and  Assemblyman-elect  from  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  he  was  severely  wound-  seventh  Assembly  district.     He  had  served 
^  in  the  leg.  and  it  is  related  of  him  that,  as  a  one  term  in  the  Legislature,  was  a  member  of 
sorgeon  was  about  to  amputate  the  limb,  he  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867, 
drew  a  pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  any  one  and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress 
vho  should  attempt  amputation.     He  saved  from  his  district  in  1872. 
his  limb  thereby,  though  he  suffered  much  Dee.  10. — ^Mabbhall,  Thomas  W.,  a  young 
jrom  the  wound,  and  was  made  permanently  landscape  and  ^^nr^  ndnter  of  great  promise; 
J^e.  After  his  assignment  to  the  South,  with  died  in  Brooklyn,  a.  Y.,  in  the  24th  year  of 
beadqnarters  in  Louisville,  in  1866,  he  went  to  his  age.  Though  his  opportunities  for  art-study 
can  Francisco,  and  then  made  a  voyage  around  had  been  limited  and  his  training  desultory,  he 
tbe  world,  on  completing  which,  he  was  or-  had  produced  some  very  beautiM  landscapes 
^ered  to  New  York,  and  last  year  was  assigned  and  interiors.    His  '*  A  Late  Afternoon  in  the 
to  duty  in  Boston,  where  he  died  of  neuralgia  Forest  at  Keene   Flats,   Adirondacks,''   his 
of  the  heart.  "  L'Abbaye  de  ViUiers,"  and  his  "  Interior  at 
Dee.  2.— CowLES,  Edwabd  Pmiw,  an  emi-  Harbison,  France,"  were  among  his  best    He 
aent  New  York  jurist,  who  was  for  two  terms  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Painters  in  W^er-Colors. 
Aew  York ;  died  at  Chicago,  HI.,  on  his  way  Dee.  11.— Caxe,  Asa  P.,  a  New  Hampshire 
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politician  and  political  leader,  a  member  of  the  nate  from  West  Point  in  1832 ;  died  in  Balti- 

State  Senate  in  1848  or  18M,  Democratic  can-  more,  aged  65  years.    On  his  graduation  from 

didate  for  Governor  in  1858,  1859,  and  1860,  West  Point,  he  was  made  second-lientensnt  is 

and  for  many  years  Judge  of  Probate ;  died  in  the  Fourth  Artillery.    He  resigned  in  NoTem- 

Concord,  K  H.  ber,  1888.    He  returned  to  Maryland,  and  twk 

Dee,  18.  —  Robkkts,  Mrs.  Oabounb  D.  charge  of  his  farm  at  Oxford,  Md.,  from  18a4 
(Smith),  wife  of  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  to  1861,  being  inspector,  brigadier-general,  and 
New  York;  died  in  London,  Eng.  She  was  a  mjgor-general  of  the  Maryland  militia,  Oom- 
daughter  of  the  late  Normand  Smith,  Jr.,  of  missioner  of  Public  Works  from  1841  to  1851, 
Hartford,  Oonn.,  was  highly  educated,  and  oar-  superintendent  of  the  military  department  of 
ried  to  her  prominent  and  exalted  position,  as  the  Maryland  Military  Academy  at  Oxford, 
the  wife  of  a  great  merchant,  the  graces  of  a  Md.,  1847-57 ;  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Mayagae^ 
well-cultivated  and  remarkable  intellect,  a  Porto  Rico,  W.  L,  1849-*50;  collector  of  coi- 
sweet  and  winning  manner,  an  ardent  yet  un-  toms  for  Oxford,  Md.,  1857'-*60 ;  president  of 
obtrusive  piety,  great  executive  ability,  and  a  National  Agricultural  Society,  1868-'60,  and 
benevolent,  philanthropic  disposition,  which  of  the  Maryland  ^  Delaware  Railroad  Corn- 
enabled  her  to  devise  wise  measures  for  the  pany,  1855-'61.  He  took  part  with  the  Coofed- 
relief  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  as  well  as  erates  in  the  late  civil  war,  but  was  not,  we 
to  give  liberally  for  their  help.  Mrs.  Roberts  believe,  in  any  important  action, 
was  the  acknowledged,  though  never  the  self-  Dee.  24. — Chasb,  Mrs.  Ann,  wife  of  the  Hon. 
appointed,  leader  in  many  of  the  organizations  Franklin  Ohase,  late  U.  S.  consul-general  at 
for  the  aid  of  the  suffering.  Tampico,  Mex. ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  K.  T.,  aged 

Dec,  18.— Sill,    Rev.    Frbdebioe   W.,   an  66  years.    She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 

Episcopal  clergyman,  rector  for  sixteen  years  bravery  and  executive  ability ;    bom  in  the 

of  St.  Ambrose  Church,  and  a  most  active  and  north  of  Ireland  in  1809,  emigrated  to  this 

devoted  philanthropist,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  country  in  1818,  and  acquired  a  good  general 

the  miserable,  and  the  unfortunate ;   died  in  and  mercantile  education  to  assist  her  brother 

New  York  City,  aged  62  years.  in  his  business.    In  1882,  with  ber  brother, 

Dec,  13. — ^Umbsoheidbn,  Franz,  a  German  she  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence,  ia 
scholar,  revolutionist,  and  journalist,  a  resident  August,  1884,  to  Tampico,  where  she  became 
of  the  United  States  since  1852 ;  died  at  New-  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ohase,  to  whom  she  wa« 
ark,  N.  J.,  in  his  54th  year.    He  was  born  in  married  in  1886.    In  1846,  during  the  Mexican 
Gruenstadt,  Rhenish  Bavaria;  was  educated  War,  on  account  of  his  official  character  a» 
at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  U.  S.  consul,  Mr.  Ohase  was  compelled  to 
studying  law  and  political  economy  at  both,  leave  the  city  of  Tampico,  but,  with  his  con- 
In  1848  he  plunged  into  the  revolution,  trav-  ourrence,  Mrs.  Ohase  remained  to  protect  the 
eling  and  making  inflammatory  speeches.    His  Government  property,  the  records  of  the  oon- 
oration  over  the  sangpiinary  death  of  Robert  sulate,  and  the  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
Blum  was  so  revolutionary  in  its  tone,  that  he  pie.    In  his  absence  an  infuriated  mob  at- 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  France.    When  the  tempted  to  tear  down  the  flag  that  floated  over 
revolution  broke  out  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  he  her  residence,  whereupon  Mrs.  Ohase  ascendeJ 
returned,  took  an  active  part  in  it,  and  was  to  the  house-top,  and  declared  that  no  one 
made  m(\jor  and  adjutant  on  the  staff  of  Gen-  should  touch  that  flag  except  over  her  desd 
eral  Blenker.    He  was  present  at  the  occupa-  body.    With   revolver   in   hand,   she  defied 
tion  of  Worms  and  the  storming  of  the  fortress  them.    That  flag  had  such  priceless  valne  in 
of  Landau.    He  was  subsequently  made  a  civil  her  memory  that  she  never  parted  with  it,  and 
commissioner  with  Dr.  Greiner,  who  recently  her  husband  draped  her  casket  in  its  folds  when 
died  in  Newark.    He  then  went  to  Baden  un-  her  remains  awaited  removal  to  the  flnal  rebt- 
der  General  Sigel,  and  when  the  latter  was  ing-place.    When  Mr.  Ohase  left  Tampico,  in 
defeated  he.  went  to  Switzerland.    During  his  1846,  he  confided  to  his  wife  all  his  plans,  and 
absence  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  authorized  her  to  use  his  fortune  for  their 
In  Switzerland  he  became  a  private  tutor,  and  consummation.    So  successfully  did  this  brave 
was  expelled  in  April,  1852,  to  appease  Louis  lady  carry  them  out,  that  she  communicated 
Napoleon.    In  May,  1852,  he  came  to  Newark,  with  Oommodore  Oonner,  than  oomnianding 
and  resumed  the  occupation  of  teaching.    In  the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexica, 
the  Frenv>nt  campaign  he  joined  the  Repnb-  and  the  city  of  Tampico  through  her  instm- 
lican  party,  and  in  1859  he  cooperated  with  mentality  was  surprised  and  taken  by  the 
the  Democrats.    In  1860  he  became  local  edi-  American  forces  without  expenditure  of  life 
tor  of  the  New  York  Stoats  Zeitungy  which  or  treasure.    The  letters  written  to  Mr.  Bo- 
position  he  flUed  till  1864,  when  he  returned  chanan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  detaOing  her 
to  Newark  and  started  the  ITewarkVolhtmann.  plans,  created  a  conviction  in  his  mind  of  the 
In  1867  he  took  the  editorial  chair  of  the  capture  of  the  city  before  its  consummation. 
Kev>  Jersey  Demohrat,  and  from  1869  to  1871  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Ohase's  agency  in  this  im- 
he  edited  the  Volksmann,  portant  event,  and  as  a  token  of  their  appre- 

Dee.  22. — ^Tilohman,  General  Teitoh,  an  in-  ciation  of  her  heroism,  the  army  named  the 

flnential  citizen  of  Talbot  Oounty,  Md.,  a  grad-  fortress  of  the  city  Fort  Ann,  and  the  ladies  of 
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yew  Oirleans  presented  to  her  a  service  of  from  want,  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  na- 
plate.  Mrs.  Chase  remained  in  Tampico  as  tive  of  Coblentz,  Germany,  highly  educated, 
Iier  re»dence  until  1871,  when  her  husband  and  when  he  first  came  to  the  United  States 
resigned  his  position  and  took  np  his  abode  in  was  employed  on  a  Baltimore  paper.  In  1861 
Brooklyn.  During  the  many  years  of  her  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
residence  in  Tampico,  Mrs.  Chase  dispensed  StaaU  Zeitung^  and  in  1867  associate-editor 
with  great  liberality  a  gracious  hospitality  to  of  the  New-  Yorker  Journal,  Being  very  near- 
all  Americans  who  visited  that  city  in  naval,  sighted,  he  was  run  over  by  a  street-car,  and 
military,  or  civil  life.  Upon  her  last  voyage  his  leg  fractured.  The  Jowmal  supported  him 
home  to  the  United  States  a  little  child  stum-  during  the  long  sickness  which  followed,  and 
bled  and  fell  down  the  hatchway  of  the  steamer,  after  his  recovery,  his  sight  failing,  he  relin- 
With  characteristic  bravery  and  forgetfulness  quished  newspaper  -  work,  and  gave  private 
of  self,  Kr&  Chase  sprang  to  the- rescue,  and  instruction  in  the  languages;  but  after  a  time' 
succeeded  in  saving  the  life  of  the  child — as  his  pupils  failed  him,  and  he  was  without  em- 
events  proved,  at  the  expense  of  her  own,  for  ployment  and  without  money,  and  in  despera- 
she  then  received  an  injury,  disregarded  by  tion  took  his  own  life. 

her  at  the  time,  which  produced  cancer  of  the  Dec,  27. — Kussell,  John,  an  extensive  cut- 
breast,  of  w^hich  she  died.    Although  her  suf-  lery-manufacturer,  ofFitohburg;diedatGreen- 
ferings  were  intense,  she  never  murmured,  and,  field,  Mass.,  aged   77  years.     He  was  bom 
when  informed  that  an  operation  had  become  in  Greenfield,  in  1797,  removed  to  Georgia  in 
necessary,  she  said  she  was  ready,  and,  refus-  1616,  was  in  business  there  till  1830,  when  he 
uig  anffisthetics,  submitted  without  fiinching,  returned,  and  in  1881  commenced  the  manu- 
altbough  the  operation  was   unusually  pro-  facture  of  cutlery  at  Fitchburg,  importing  Enpr- 
longed.  lish  mechanics,  and  expending  large  sums  for 
XDftf.   26. — Btbbly,  D.  C,  a  New  Orleans  machinery.     Eventually  the  firm  arrived  at 
journalist,  and  former  Confederate  officer,  shot  such  exceUence  that  their  cutlery  took  the 
in  a  rencontre  with  ex-Governor  Warmoth  in  place  of  the  English,  and  impoiiation  of  that 
New  Orleans,  and  died  there  in  his  48th  year,  class  of  goods  virtually  ceased. 
He  was  by  profession  a  printer,  and  came  to  Dec.  28. — Campbell,  Bev.  Alfbed  E.,  D.  D., 
Xew  Orleans  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  where  he  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  a  brother 
was  employed  on  several  journals.    He  was  of  Judge  W.  W.  Campbell,  and  for  a  number 
foreman  of  the  old  Commercial  Bulletin  from  of  years  Secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
1B56  to  1861,  and  then  went  into  the  Confed-  eign  Christian  Union ;  died  at  Castleton,  Eens- 
erate  army  as  a  lieutenant.     He  fought  the  selaer  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  72  years.    He  was 
war  through,  and  at  Atlanta  was  four  times  bom  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1802, 
wounded.    After  the  war,  he  was  clerk  of  the  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1820,  in  the 
Third  District  Court  for  two  terms,  until  1872 ;  same  class  with  "W.  H.  Seward,  Tayler  Lewis, 
io  Febrnary,  1874,  he  became  business  man-  OhanceUor  Kent,  Dr.  L.  P.  Hickok,  and  others, 
fi^er  and  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  He  studied  theology  and  entered  the  Presby- 
New  Orisons  Bulletin,  of  which  he  was  also  terian  ministry,  preaching  successively  at  Pal- 
one  of  the  editors.    He  was  strongly  in  sym-  myra,  Ithaca,  etc.,  and  finally  becoming  pastor 
pathy  with  the  White  League  movement,  and  of  the  Spring  Street  Church,  in  New  York, 
had  considerable  political  influence  in  his  party.  From  this  pastorate  he  went  to  the  secretary- 
Dec.  26. — Cbooksb,  Colonel  Alvah,  a  large  ship  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
manufacturer,  railroad-manager,  and  member  Union,  which  he  resigned  in  1673,  and  returned 
of  Congress  trom  the  tenth  Massachusetts  dis-  to  his  coxmtry  home  at  Castleton. 
trict;  dUed  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  aged  78  years.  Dee,  29. — Smith,  Mcgor-General  Moboan  L., 
He  was  bom  at  Leominster,  in  1801,  and  at  U.  S.  Vols.,  a  gallant  and  meritorious  officer  in 
eight  years  of  age  was  placed  in  a  factory,  the  Mexican  and  late  civil  war,  former  United 
He  acquired  a  fair  education,  and  engaged  in  States    consul  at  Honolulu ;   died  at  Jersey 
the  manufacture  of  paper  at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  City,  N.  J.,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  aged  66 
bat  in   1823  removed  to  Fitchburg,  and  from  years.    He  was  bom  in  Oswego  County,  N. 
small  beginnings  became  eventuaUy  the  most  Y.,  and  when  yet  young  left  his  father's  house 
extensiTe  paper-manufacturer  in  the  Union,  and  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  private  soldier. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Assem-  He  was  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Mexican 
blj  in  1836,  1842,  and  1843,  and  also  served  War,  and  was  made  sergeant  for  his  bravery, 
two  terms  in  the  State  Senate.    In  1871  he  After  that  war  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
was  elected  to  fiU  Governor  Washburn's  unex-  was  in  business  there  and  in  the  West  for  a 
pired  term  in  Congress,  and  was  subsequently  number  of  years.    At  the  commencement  of 
reelected  by  a  large  mc^ority.    He  was  a  per-  the  late  civil  war  he  offered  to  raise  a  regi- 
sistent  adyocate  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel  project,  ment  of  men  from  lUinois  and  Missouri,  com- 
and  was  identified  with  the  raUroad  interests  posed  of  men  who  would  never  retreat  nor 
o(  Northern  Massachusetta.  abandon  the  field  under  any  circumstances. 
Dec,  27. — GoBTz,  Moritz,  a  journalist  and  The  regiment  was  formed,  and,  in  the  words 
teacher,  of  German  birth,  but  resident  in  the  of  a  Confederate  general,  "they  fought  like 
United  States  since  1855 ;  committed  suicide  devUs,  and  they  never  knew  when  they  were 
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whipped."  At  the  oaptare  of  Fort  DonelBon  of  the  Common  Gonncil  and  of  the  Committee 
Cdonel  Smith  led  his  regiment  in  a  gallant  of  Seventy,  and  an  inflaential  member  of  the 
charge,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  Union  League  Olab,  and  connected  with  most 
His  brother,  Giles  A.  Smith,  commanded  a  of  the  movements,  in  New  York  Gity  leading 
brigade  at  the  same  time.  In  front  of  Vicks-  to  the  advancement  of  literature  and  art 
burg,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  before  Ghatta-  OHIO.  The  Sixty-first  General  Assembly 
noog^  and  in  most  of  the  battles  in  the  South-  organized  January  5th,  and  acyoomed  AprU 
west,  General  Smith  served  with  distinguished  20th  until  December.  It  had  a  strong  Demo- 
gallantry  under  General  Grant,  who  repeated-  cratic  minority  in  each  branch.  In  his  insu- 
ly  recognized  his  valor  and  bravery.  When  gural  address.  Governor  Allen  urged  the  re- 
General  Grant  was  called  to  Washington,  Gren-  ductlon  of  taxes  and  appropriatioos.  Daring 
eral  Smith  reported  to  General  Sherman,  un-  the  first  session  the  General  Assembly  passed 
der  whom  he  marched  with  his  command  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  general  kwa,  the 
the  sea.  On  that  march  he  distinguished  him-  most  notable  of  which  were  a  number  of  laws 
self^  and  was  made  a  mOijor-general,  and  given  changing  the  control  of  the  several  benevolent, 
the  command  of  a  division.  After  the  move-  reformatory,  and  punitive  institutions  of  the 
ment  in  front  of  Atlanta,  which  compelled  the  State.  On  the  1st  of  December  the  General 
surrender  of  that  place,  General  Sherman,  in  Assembly  reassembled,  and  continued  in  ses- 
referring  to  General  Smith,  used  the  following  sion  untU  the  holidays.  In  his  address  at  thd 
words :  ^^  He  is  one  of  the  bravest  ipen  in  ao*  opening  of  the  a4Journed  sesdon,  Governor 
tion  I  ever  knew."  During  one  of  his  battles  AUen  made  a  brief  review  of  the  affiurs  of  the 
General  Smith  was  struck  with  a  Mini6-bali  State  during  the  year,  and  renewed  the  recom- 
in  the  back,  just  above  the  hip-bone.  The  mendationa  of  his  inaugural  address  that  ex- 
ball  penetrated  to  the  bone,  a  piece  of  which  penses  should  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
was  removed  before  the  bullet  could  be  ex-  practicable  limit.  Full  reports  from  all  the 
tracted.  Although  he  was  terribly  wounded,  departments  of  the  State  government,  showing 
after  a  few  months  he  presented  himself  for  the  exact  condition  of  affairs,  were  afterward 
duty  again,  but  was  denied  the  command  of  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly, 
his  division,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  was  too  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
enfeebled  to  perform  the  duties.  General  present  financial  condition  of  the  State : 
Sherman  offered  him  the  command  of  any  post  On  the  isth  dav  of  November,  iffia,  the 
he  might  name,  and  he  chose  Memphis,  Tenn«  public  Amded  debt  or  the  Bute  wu $s;ni,(«  lo 

He  was  provided  with  an  order  to  take  com-  The  redemptions  during  the  year 

mand  of  that  post,  but  when  he  arrived  there    were 

he  found  his  friend  Greneral  Oadwallader  G.  Loanofimo $i98,nooo 

Washburn  in  command,  and  forbore  showing  Loan  of  isrs!  .'!!!!!!.*!!.'!!!!!!     92,700  oo 

him  the  order  for  his  deposition.     General  L«^ofi88l •      UTCSO 

Smith  passed  on  to  Yicksburg,  and  took  com-  Total Asssso 

mand  there.    While  at  Vicksburg  he  ordered  <...;,,     t,t       v    «  ^^^            "ZTii^^ZTZ 

a  court-marUal  on  thirteen  negroes  charged  Outatanding November  15, 1874 t(,m^» 

with  murdering  a  family  of  white  people.  The  Of  this  amount  $22,865  had  ceased  to  draw 

negroes  were  convicted  and  executed  by  his  interest,  having  been  called  in  for  redemption; 

order.    This  put  an  end  to  similar  outrages  in  bo  that  the  interest-bearing  funded  debt  is 

that  region.    After  the  close  of  the  war  Gen-  $7,965,840.80. 

eral  Smith  was  appointed  United  States  con-  The  local  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  the 

sal  at  Honolulu.     He  subsequently  declined  1st  day  of  September,  1874,  was  as  follows : 

the  Governorship  of  Colorado,  and  acted  as  Debteofconntiee $s,4SMn5e 

counsel   for  the  collection  of  claims.     At  the  Debts  of  townahlpe,  inelading  debts  ere- 

tiniA  nf  h\»  Af^sLfh  hft  waa  nnnnAi*fAH  with  fha  tttod  by  boards  of  education  other  than              _^  ^ 

ume  01  nis  aeain  ne  was  oonnectea  witn  tne  ^p  aeparate  school  districts a»,3»  « 

Olephane  Brick  Oompany,  of  Washmgton,  and  Debts  of  cities  (flnt  and  eeoond  class). . . .     is,8B8,m  n 

supervised  the  erection  of  b«uldiiig8  by  the  gSgSSj&dS{S'ci"teV)-.::-.::r.      i^SS 

company.  '^ 

Dee,  81. — ^Vabstjm,  Joseph  B.,  a  promment  Total $21,886,00';  as 

and  influential   citizen  of  New  York  City,  Meigs  County  not  reported. 

several  times  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla-  xhe  amount  of  reimbursable  debt^  therefore, 

ture,  and  always  identified  with  its  best  inter-    |g ^ 

ests ;  died  in  Astoria,  L.  L,  in  the  57th  year  of  ^^^^                               ar  988  ao5  M 

his  age.    He  was  born  in  Washington,  Conn.,  Local.**.'.'.*.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.'.*.*!.'.'.*!.'.*.*.'  u^essioor  as 

in  1818,  of  Revolutionary  stock,  graduated  from  ^     ,                          ^^    ^««*- 

Yale  OoUege  in  1838,  studied  law  but  did  not  toJ^cTbie'dibt!!!!!!!:!!!:!!.' '!:::!!::::  •IMS 

seek  admission  to  the  bar  until  1849.    He  was  — 

a  member  of  the  Legislature  m  1846,  1849,  ^l^fSst^tod^^f  ^^'^'^  ^^^**'  ^^'^  msmxi  a 

1851,  and  1857,  and  in  one  of  these  terms  he  »M,»fT,»i 

was  Speaker  of  the  House.    He  was  at  one  The  local  indebtedness  in  this  statement  is 

time  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  his  district,  reckoned  to  September  1,  1874,  and  the  State 

but  failed  of  an  election.    He  was  a  member  debt  to  November  15, 1874b 
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ThtNifcmce  In  the  State  Twaraiy  on  the  yield  was  1,0,74,906  bushels,  against  1,528,260 

ISthdayofNovember,  1878,  was $139,586  43  v„„u«i„      a»KA  ««»a««-,v  ^^  v«^i?-.u^«*  JL-»  oi 

Tii«wcefptf.tacindiiigtn«iSiBwof$i»r  bushels.  .T>»e  acreage  of  buckwheat  was  21,- 

is&si.for  ttie  Itocal  year  eudiog  NoTem-  047,  agamsj!  34,882  acres  in  1872,  and  the  crop 

b«ri5, 1B74,  were ..-^. 5.8^746  6T  217,094  bushels,  against  266,807  bushels. 

Amount  of  ftinde  in  TiwaB'yfoi^heyr,    $6,094,883  09  The  total  breadth  planted  to  all  kinds  of 

The  disbDrtements,  Including  transfwt,      ^„„„.  „  grain  in  1873  was  6,036,806   acres,  against 

donug  the  year  have  been g>^"-^  ^  6,235,496  aores  in  1872.    The  total  c?op  raised 

Balance  In  the  Treaaury  Nor.  18, 1874.       $813,897  19  in  1873  was  126,667,700  bushels,  against  149,- 

The  taxes  levied  in  1873,  coUeotible  in  1874,  ^^h^^^  bnshels  in  1872.  ^                   .  «.  k  i  K»r 
'                              '  The  extent  of  meadow  in  1873  was  1,315,167 

It^TI  acres,  whUe  in  1872  it  was  1,322,387.     The 

c-ji2nty«5d*ioiii'..'!**;:.*.*!;.'.*!!.'.*.*.''.''*.'.\'    S;6B8;4M98  number  of  tons  of  hay  saved  in  1873  was 

Deikqaencieaandforfeitorea M8,106  75  1,802,164,  and  m  1872,   1,270,779.      The  de- 

<P^j^,                                            $36474,469  98  c'®**®  i^*  the  acreage  of  timothy  meadows  in 

'  the  State,  which  has  been  going  on  steadily 

The  taxes  levied  in  1874,  collectible  in  1876,  for  several  years,  still  oontmues.    The  highest 

^^~~  point  reached  was  in  1867,  when  the  breadth 

sutetaica.... I?»SS2'!£ S  of  meadow  was  1,686,704  acres;  from  that  it 

CoantjT  and  local  taxea 31,786,899  86i.  j           i.'ii              ^a-l 

Dcnnqiienciea  and  forfeitares 777;683  80  has  gone  down  by  regular  degrees  to  the  pres- 

ent  figure  of  1,316,167  acres. 

^^^^ $37,614,739  16  j^  ^.j^^^^  661,158  acres  yielded  568,048  tons 

The  taxable  valuations  in  Ohio,  as  shown  of  hay,  and  206,944  bushels  of  seed,  with  64,- 

bj  the  grand  duplicate  of  1874,  are—  089  acres  ploughed  under  for  manure.    The 

R4ieautefncitlefii,tovni,andvinagefl  $864,849,199  00  figures  for  1872  were  649,657   acres   sown, 

B«l  eaute  not  In  dUea,  towna,  nor  vil-  493,171  tons  of  hay  produced,  808,903  bushels 

pe^Mproii'iiy ::::::;::::::::::::::::  Ssiisi;^!  S  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^h^^^  acres  ploughed  under 

for  manure. 

Totol     ...$1,580,879,834  00  The  flax  Statistics  show  a  great  decrease  in 

ttDicb  is  an  increaae  over  the  grand  dU"  j      •  u    ^i.             v        />                  i^« 

pHcate  of  1878  of. $18,104,685  00  acreage  and  yield,  the  number  of  acres  culti- 

rn:  •                 •          p  11  vated  being  43,660,  against  72,078  in  1872, 

This  merease  arises  as  follows :  ^^^  ^^  ^^f^^^  ^^  19^3  being  167,510  bushels 

^   ^  ^                             -A-l:^:—  against  467,379  bushels  of  seed  and  9,060,688 

iaciuca,  towna,  nor  Tlihiee 1,407,194  00  inere  was  a  great  fallmg  oft  m  potatoes 

-, , ,                                            - — -v^^     '  also.    The  number  of  acres  was  78,199,  against 

Nctincieaae. $18,104,686  00  io6.896  acres  in  1872,  and  the  yield  6,966,816 

Considering  the  general  stagnation  of  busi-  busnels,  against  7,832,297  bashels. 

Dess  during  the  year,  this  exhibit  is  a  remark-  Tobacco  had  a  smaJler  acreage  and  a  much 

able  uidication  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  larger  yield,  43,860  aores  producing  39,572,658 

material  resources  of  the  State.  pounds,  against  34.900,996  pounds  from  46,227 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  based  acres  in  1872.    This  was  much  the  largest  crop 

oa  the  returns  collected  by  the  township  as-  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  State  for  nine  years, 

sessora  showing  the  crop  statistics  of  1873  and  In  dairy  products  there  was  a  decrease  in 

part  of  1874,  presents  the  following  facts :  the  amount  of  butter  and  an  increase  in  cheese. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  for  1873  was  1,742,756,  the  pounds  of  butter  produced  being  43,638,- 

^eiog  131,639  acres  more  than  in  1872.    The  866,  and  of  cheese  36,668,630,  against  46,413,- 

vield  was  21,974,385  bushels,  showing  an  in-  066  pounds  of  butter  and  84,403,867  pounds 

crease  of  3,886,721  bushels,    l^ot  only  were  the  of  cheese  in  1872.    There  has  been  a  steady 

acreage  and  total  yield  much  larger,  but  the  increase  in  the  production  of  cheese  for  sev- 

yield  was-also  more  than  a  bushel  and  one-third  eral  year^,  the  totsd  for  1873  being  in  excess 

per  acre  greater  in  1873  than  in  1872.  of  that  for  any  previous  year,  and  double  that 

The  number  of  acres  planted  to  com  was  for  some  years  within  the  present  decade, 

2,400,295,  and  the  yield  81,698,328  bushels,  as  while  the  yield  of  butter  is  a  little  under  the 

Agaiost  2,620,263  bushels  in  1872,  and  a  yield  average  for  the  previous  three  years. 

of  103,053,234.    There  was  thus  a  decrease  of  The  acreage  of  sorghum  was  much  less  in 

breadth  planted  to  corn,  and  a  more  than  pro-  1873  than  in  1872,  being  9,426  acres,  against 

portionate  decrease  of  crop  raised.  12,932  acres,  but  the  yield  of  sugar  was  much 

Of  oats  there  were  791,927  acres  sown  in  greater,  being  52,242  pounds,  against  34,699 

1873,  as  against  971,494  acres  in  1872,  with  a  pounds.    There  was  a  falling  off  in  syrup, 

yitld  of  20,401,168  bushels  against  26,825,742  being  but  676,918  gallons,  against  968,130  gal- 

boshelfl.    The   acreage    of  rye  was   30,408,  Ions.    The  acreage  of  sorghum  is  steadily  de- 

against  25,166  acres  the  year  previous,  and  a  creasing. 

crop  of  291,829  bnshels,  against  295,843  bush-  The  number  of  pounds  of  maple-sugar  made 

el&   Barley  was  sown  to  the  extent  of  49,872  in  the  season  of  1874  was  2,160,072,  and  the 

acres,  against  72,483  acres  in  1872,  and  the  gallons  of  maple  syrup  876,348. 
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The  namber  of  acres  planted  to  vineyard  in  of  $29,195,024;  21  banks  incorporated  onder 

1873  was  818,  and  in  1872  it  was  941.  The  act  of  February  24,  1845,  with  a  capital  oi 
whole  namber  of  acres  in  the  vineyards  in  1878  $658,666 ;  82  savings-banks  incorporated  nnd^r 
was  19,649.  The  namber  of  poands  of  grapes  act  of  February  26,  1873,  with  a  capital  of 
gathered  in  that  year  was  6,607,658,  against  $1,879,824:  190  private  banks,  with  a  capital 
10,016,427  pounds  in  1872.  The  gallons  of  of  $8,502,414;  maldng  the  total  number  of 
wine  pressed  in  1873  numbered  208,289,  and  banks  408,  and  total  capital  $10,285,428. 

in  1872  the  number  of  gallons  was  425,923.  The  general  financial  depression  has  been 

The  orchard-crop  showed  a  material  falling  felt  by  the  railroad  interest  of  the  State  more 

oflffrom  the  figures  of  1872.    The  number  of  than  by  any  other  interest    But  few  new  lines 

acres  reported  in  orchard  was  385,829,  against  have  been  projected,  and  several  roads  that 

891,550  acres  the  previous  year.    The  yield  woald  have  been  built  under  more  favorable 

was  11,343,431  bushels  of  apples  in  1878,  and  circumstances  have  been  temporarily  aban- 

21,682,475  acres  in  1872;    94,616  bushels  of  doned.    The  Baltimore,  Pittsburg  &  Ghica- 

peaches,  against  405,619  bushels  in  1872;  80,-  go  Company  has  completed  one  hundred  and 

033  bushels  of  pears,  against  153,968  bushels  ten  miles  of  new  track  daring  the  y^r;  the 

in  1872.    The  apple-crop  was  not  much  below  Painesville  &  Youngstown  Company  has  cora- 

the  usual  crop,  that  of  1872  being  exceptionally  pie  ted  thirty-nine  miles  of  narrow-gauge  track ; 

larger,  but  the  peach-crop  of  1873  was  an  the  Marietta,  Pittsburg  &    Clereland  Com- 

almost  total  failure  as  compared  with  a  succes-  pany  has  completed  nineteen  miles  of  nev 

sion  of  previous  years.  track ;  the  Lake  Erie  &  Louisville  Companr 

The  sweet-potato  acreage  in  1873  was  2,692  has  completed  eight  miles ;   the  Toledo  and 

acres,  and  the  yield  170,370  bushels;  in  1872  Maumee  Company  has  completed  seven  mile$; 

it  was  3,026  and  215,032  bushels.  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  &  Lako   Michigan 

The  statistics  of  land  owned  in  1873  show  Company  has  completed  twenty-seven  milds; 
8,117,830  acres  under  cultivation,  4,855,425  the  Baltimore  Short  Line  Company  has  corn- 
acres  in  pasture,  4,085,969  acres  of  wood-land,  pleted  thirty  miles;  and  the  Cincinnati  d: 
and  541,  022  acres  lying  waste,  making  a  total  Whitewater  Valley  Company  has  complekd 
of  acres  owned  20,708,322.  two  miles.    This  makes  a  total  of  nearly  two 

The  clip  of  wool  reported  was  17,175,465  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  new  track, 

pounds,   agaiost  17,536,209  pounds  in  1872.  The  reports  made  by  the  county  recorder? 

The  returns  show  180,906  dogs  to  be  registered  show  that  19,441  new  buildings,   valued  at 

in  the  State.    The  namber  of  sheep  killed  by  $12,293,365,   were  erected  within  the   year 

dogs  in  1873  was  35,440,  and  35,124  iiyured,  ending  April  80,  1874,  being  a  decrease  ofM 

making  an  aggregate  of  iigury  to  sheep  by  in  the  number  erected,  and  an  increase  of 

dogs  $157,094.75.    The  total  loss  in  1872  was  $170,000  in  value,  as  compared  with  the  report 

$160,841.75.    The  total  loss  from  dogs  sus-  for  the  previous  year, 

tained  by  the  owners  of  sheep  in  the  State  for  The  namber  of  deeds  recorded  during  tlie 

the  past  four  years  is  $638,930.  year  was  80,731 ;  leases  recorded,  2,846 ;  mort- 

The  number  of  horses  listed  for  taxation  in  gages  recorded,   60,101 ;    money  secured  br 

1874  was  729,303;  value,  $45,932,368;  aver-  mortgages,  $62,008,951 ;  mortgagees  other  than 
age  value,  $62.94.    This  in  an  increase  of  4,701  raih*oad  mortgages  canceled,  26,437;  amount 
in  number  and  a  decrease  of  $1,280,131  in  ag-  of  money  releas^  by  same,  $82,846,268. 
gregate  value,  and  of  $2.22  average  value.  The  Assessors  report  in  the  State,  on  the 

The  number  of  mules  reported  in  1874  was  second  Monday  of  April,  1874:  deaf  and  damb, 

25,345 ;  they  were  valued  at  $1,778,181 ;  av-  1,039 ;  blind,  870;  insane,  1,847;  idiotic,  1,271; 

erage  value,  $70.15.  total,  4,527. 

The  number  of  cattle  reported  in  1874  was  In  the  year  ending  March  81, 1874,  there  were 

1,673,864 ;  value,  $27,917,537 ;  average  value,  sent  to  the  Reform  Farm  at  Lancaster  174  bow. 

$16.67.    There  was  a  decrease  from  previous  and  to  the  school  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  25 

report  of  91,467  in  number,  and  $1,532,411  in  girls,  as  reported  by  the  probate  judges.    There 

value.  was  an  increase  in  number,  as  compared  leith 

The  number  of  sheep  in  1874  was  4,333,868 ;  the  previous  year,  of  49  boys,  and  a  decrease  of 

value,  $10,452,067;  average  value,  $2.41.  Com-  88  girls. 

pared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  de-  The  number  of  persons  supported  in  the 

crease  of  262,996  in  the  number,  of  $1,258,840  county  infirmaries,  as  reported  to  the  connty 

in  value,  and  of  fourteen  cents  in  the  average  auditors  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1ST4, 

val  ue.  was  4, 066,  and  the  number  of  dependent  persons 

The  number  of  hogs  in  1874  was  1,916,220 ;  otherwise  supported  by  the  counties,  1,985; 

value,  $6,152,875 ;  average  value,  $3.21.    This  total,  6,001.    Compared  with  1878,  there  was 

was  a  falling  off  from  1878  of  173,093  in  num-  a  decrease  of  871  in  the  number  in  infirmariea, 

ber,  and  of  $573,722  in  vnlae,  and  an  increase  and  an  increase  of  413  in  the  number  of  paa- 

of  ninety-eight  cents  in  the  average  value.  pers  otherwise  supported. 

The  banking  capital  of  the  State,  as  reported  The  returns  of  vital  statistics  for  the  year 

April  12, 1874,  by  the  county  auditors,  was  thus  ending  March  81,  1874,  are  given  as  shoini 

classified:  165  national  banks,  with  a  capital  above: 
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Namjor  of marriaffw  (eouples).. . . ,...^ •••/•••—  *J,6T8  The  Democratic  Stnte  Convention  was  held 

Niiiiiberofbirths,81,68tt males;  89,646 females:  882  «^  nrviri^k^^    A.^^<.«f  oc  ^^^.,iA^A  ^^»«u»  ii^« 

»ex  not  stated;  total 61,668  ^'  C/Olnmbus,  August  26,  presided  over  by  Hon. 

Number  of  deaUis,  16,114  males;  18,800  females;     '  Thomas  Ewing.      The  following  ticket   was 

of  population 88,189  Williara  Bell,  Jr.;  State  School  Commissioner, 

Daily  average  number  of  births m  0.  S.  Smart;  Supreme  Judge,  J.  W.  Gilmore; 

"  DAtaral  Increase  ....**..."  *.  *  *.  *.  \  *  *  *.  *. '.  *.  *.  \ '. '. '.  91  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Arnold  Green ;  mem- 
Proportion  of  males  to  ido  fumaies  bora 107  ber  of  the  Board  of  Public  TVorks,  Martin 

"    ^^^     '"      ^^ 11*  Schelder.  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  following  results,  prepared  from  the  re-  Tho  Bomocratio  party  of  Ohio  adheres  to  its  an- 

ports  of  county  auditors  and  coroners  for  the  ^^^^^  principles  of  securing  equal  rights  and  exact 

TGftT  endinip  Jnne  80   1874.    ahowa  tiiA  oArnr-  justice  to  all  men,  and  to  all  the  i^tates  and  commun- 

year  enaing  June  »u,  iii(%  snows  me  occur-  tties  of  the  Amencan  people,  maintaining  the  inde- 

renco  of  89  homicides,  156  smoides,  611  deaths  peudence  of  the  coordinate  departments  of  the  Gov- 

by  accidents,  and  164  from  causes  unknown  ernment,   the  legislative,  the  executive,  and   the 

— ^a  total  of  920  deaths.    There  were  107  deaths  judicial;  condemning  all  encrouchments  of  either 

reported  as  caused  by  intemperance.    Number  ^P®*^  ^^®  ftinctions  of  the  others,  and  resisting  every 

of  in<me8ts  held,  698.  J,"^™P,^  i^  ^''^^.V'^fS^ J^^  P''''®?  T*'^*^  ^^  II;^ 

4^L*            -T^^/^Li       ^    1        i.^i_     i^       X       jf  Constitution  to  tho  States  respectively,  and  to  the 

The  reports  of  the  clerks  of  the  Courts  of  people.    Therefore— 

Common  Pleas  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  jSiolved.  That  a  sound  currency  is  indispensable 

1874,  show  942  suits  for  divorce  pending  at  the  to  the  welfare  of  a  country,  that  its  volume  should  be 

beginning  of  the  year,  1,742  brought  within  regulatedbytheneoessitiesof  business,  and  that  all 

♦iTr*^^*-   1  A1Q  A^J!iA^A   ^Ia  1  f\ttti^^^Ai^^  «♦  1*^^  that  interfere   with  such  natural   regulation 

the  year,  1,618  decided,  and  1,066  pending  at  „^  vicious  in  principle  and  detrimental  fn  their 

the  close  of  the  year.    Of  the  cases  decided,  effects.    We  are  in  favor  of  such  an  increase  of  the 

1,159  divorces,  800  on  application  of  the  wife,  circulating  medium  as  the  business  interests  of  the 

aud  369  on  application  of  the  husband,  were  <5o^°5j;7  ^^^7  ^''^m  time  to  time  require.    ^ 

granted ;    66  suits  were  decided  against  the  ,  ^'  7M  "ound  policy  and  justice  reomre  that  not 

1  •  7^        J  ooio            J.  ^v     ,     •^•**««  K"v  j^gg  ^jj^jj  one-halt  of  the  customs  duties  should  be 

Vlamtiff,  and  386  were  dismissed.  payable  in  tlie  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United 

Reports  from  the  probate  courts  show  that  states,  commonly  called  greenbacks. 

2,854  persons  were  naturalized  in  eighty-seven  8.  That  the  power  of  Uie  national  banks  to  issue 

counties  in  Ohio  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  »°<i  ^o^n  their  notes  upon  interest  is  a  power  to 

MiTA    K^:«»  •  A^^m^^^^\^fi  >*  QiT-a  ^^^T^<.r,^A  draw  interest  on  their  debts,  while  the  people  pay 

1874,  being  a  decrease  of  ^,817  as  compared  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^     ^^^^  N^l^^^  ^l^i,  f    ^i^l  j;^J 

witn  tlie  number  reported  tne  previous  year.  unequal  privilege  ought  not  to  exist  unless  it  is  mani- 

Thereports.ofthe  clerks  of  the  Courts  of  Com-  festthat  in  no  other  way  can  a  sound  paper  cur- 

mon  Pleas  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1874,  rencv  be  supplied.    Believing  that  a  better  system 

show  that  1,628  indictments  were  pending  at  the  °*?  ?,^  ^evisea,  and  one  that  will  be  free  from  unjust 

V    .     .          r  Ai.                     '4.  1  aat\  privileges,  WO  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  franchise 

begmnmg  of  the  year  against  1,669  persons,  Jf  the^national  banks  to  issue  a  pape?  currency,  as 

for  all  classes  of  crimes;    7,818  indictments  soon  as  the  same  can  safely  and  prudently  be  done, 

were  foand  against  6,041  persons,  and  5,182  and  that  the  notes  so  withdrawn  by  the  banks  be 

indictments  against4,652  persons  were  disposed  replaced  by  the  Government  with  legal-tender  cur- 

ot;  leavi^  4,814  indictments  against  3,058  per-  "^^^hat  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  reitemte  their 

sons  ponding  at  the  close  of  the  year.     A  com-  declaration  that  the  5-20  bonds,  by  the  letter  and 

pftrison  with  the  numbers  reported  the  previous  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  general  understanding 

v^ar  shows  an  increase  of  4,093  in  the  number  of  the  community,  were  payable   in  le^al-tender 

of  indictments  found,  and  of  2,123  in  the  num-  ?°*«f'.*S''^4.  It®  """"l  of  March,  1869,  which  pledged 

K... ^^^.v..^««o  i^^i^aIa      tu«  ;n^.A«<>A ;«  »,r^<if i«.  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  their  payment  in  coin,  was 

ber  of  persons  included.    The  ncrease  is  mostly  ^^  unnecessary  and  wicked  sacrifice  of  tho  interests 

for  offenses  against  tlie  liquor  law.  of  the  tax-paying  laborers  for  the  benefit  of  the  nou- 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  school  tax-paying  bond-holders. 

sUtistics  of  Ohio  for  the  year  ending  August  6.   That  without  equality  of  taxation  there  can- 

31  1874  •                                V                    o         o  ^^^  ^^  equality  of  rigiits ;  and  tho  exemption  of  tlie 

,  io(«.  public  bonds  from  bearing  their  duo  proportion  in 

!fomber  of  primary  schools 14,8S6  supporting  the  Federal  Government  and  maintain- 

Number  of  high-schools. 41S  Ing  the  law  is  unwise  and  unjust. 

Xomber  of  teachers  in  primary  schools 81,664  g.  xhat  we  are  the  friends  of  all  the  industries  of 

5J°*S!''^L*^*i"*^J°'^;!S^?°^*J '''"  tho  country,  whether  agricultural,  mechanical,  or 

wh^le                                       ^       "^          668  644  oommerd^'  and,  belicYlng   that   these   industries 

Nomber  of  ichiiiiiVnroiiwlMi  hi^h-iiiiools.            24;299  thrive  best  when  no  unequal  privilege  is  conferred 

Amoont  paid  teachers  in  primary  schools..  |4486«408  SO  by  law  upon  one  over  another,  we  aro  therefore  op- 

Anumnt  paid  teachers  in  hi^h-schools $408,101  23  posed  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive  features  of  tho 

Aroonntpald  for  sites  and  bnlldinfrs $1,47«,100  95  exittinfl:  tariflT  laws,  insist  on  their  repeal  or  mod- 

Amannt  paid  for  ftael  and  other  contingent      ^  ^^  ^  iflcation,  and  that  a  revenue  tariff  shall  be  subtsti- 

expeoeec ^1.838,40  oo  4.„fA/i  a%«  fitowt 

Amonnt  paid  on  bonds  and  Interest $516,608  20  '^i®^^        ^'^^^.^^  *^  «ii  ^«.\.:«.t:^«-  -« ^    a^ 

Making  the  toUl  amoont  paid $8>a,lffT  65  ^'  ^f  "«  opposed  to  all  combinations  and   de- 

Toui  emuneratlon  of  yontb,  six  to  twenty-  vices  of  whatever  character,  that  tend  to  increase  the 

one  years  of  ase^ 968,180  cost  of  transportation  beyond  a  fair  remuneration  to 

ATcra^  amount  paid  for  all  school  par-  (he  carrier,  and  we  demand  the  exercise  of  all  con- 

pcwea  for  each  yonth  ennmerated $8  16  stitutional  powers  to  remedy  existing  evils  in  this 

Nombcr  of  schools  of  theolo^. 1 12  ^  ®v„  ^®  "®  opposed  to  excessive   taxation,  the 

3f  Hinher  of  scboola  of  law. . .?: 8  deadly  foe,  as  all  experience  proves,  to  eveijr  indus- 

^ombcr  of  schools  of  medicine 11  tiy,  and  we  Insist  upon  strict  economy  in  every 
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department  of  the  Qovernment,  Federal  or  State,  Judge,  short  term,  in  plaoe  of  Judge  \7alter 

county  or  municipaJ.            ,     .  ,,        , ,.    ,       .  F.  Stone,  resigned,  W.  W.  Johnson,  of  Law- 

U>'k^LT<:f^^o^r^r.°'e  J^'oiSS'irtt"^  '«"<«  County  ?Uool  Commission^  Thomas 

that  the  detennined  opposition  of  Democratic  Sena-  W.  Harvey,   of  Lake  County ;  Clerk  of   Su- 

tors  and  Bepresentativea  in  Congress,  and  the  un-  preme  Court,  Rodney  Foos,  of  Clinton  County  ; 

equivocal  condemnation  of  the  people,  have  put  a  member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Stephen 

stop  to  a  scheme  of  legislation  that  but  hitely  threat-  r    Hosmer,  of  Muskingum  County.     The  fol- 

ened  to  bestow  upon  great  corporations,  compara-    i^    . i  i.V    ^  >vi?  -.  •     •  i  :»     •  j 

tively  few  in  number,  the  whole  body  of  the  public  wwmg  pUtform  of  pnnciples  was  adopted : 

lands.    We  favor  the  policy  that  looks  to  the  owner*  Beaohtd^  1.  That  we  reaffirm  the  principles  and 

ship  of  these  lands  by  aotuiU  settlers,  and  therefore  policy  of  the  Bepublican  party,  as  announced  by  \\a 

approve  tlie  principle  of  the  homestead  settlement  National  Conventions.   Tnatweareprond  of  its  hl&- 

law.  tory  and  great  services,  and  we  espeoiollT  commend 

10.  That  freedom  of  the  press  b  essential  to  the  the  vitfor  and  force  by  which  it  maintained  the  Union, 
preservation  of  the  public  liberty,  and  we  denounce  abolished  slavery,  and  secured  equal  civil  and  po- 
the  attempts  made  by  the  radicals  at  the  last  ses-  litical  rights  to  all  citizens.  We  demand  that  these 
sion  of  Congress,  to  subject  the  proprietors  of  the  rights  be  enforced  by  appropriate  legislation,  so  tha 
principal  newspapers  of  the  United  States  to  indict-  all  citizens  shall  have  the  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
ment  and  trial  in  Washington  City  for  alleged  libel,  and  bo  secure  in  the  equal  eigoymont  of  their  rights. 
as  efforts  to  revive  and  embody  in  legislation  the  We  demand  of  our  public  agents  fidelity  to  their 
spirit  of  the  ^ag  and  sedition  laws  of  the  elder  Ad-  principles,  the  honest  execution  of  the  pledges  made 
ams's  Administration,  which  were  overthrown,  as  it  to  the  people,  purity,  integrity,  and  economy  in  the 
is  hoped,  forever,  by  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  discharge  of  tneir  official  duties,  and  the  prompt  and 

11.  That,  while  we  admit  the  equality  of  all  per-  fearless  examination  and  punishment  ox  those  wLo 
sons  before  the  law,  we  protest  against  the  attempt  violate  any  of  their  obli^tions. 

being  made  by  the  radicals  in  Congress  to  enforce  2.  That  we  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  such  in- 

sooi^  equality  by  unconstitutional  pains  and  penal-  cidental  protection  as  may  foster   and    encount^e 

ties,  and  we  call  the  attention  of  the  voters  of  Oiiio  to  American  industry. 

the  ifactthat,  although  our  Supreme  Court  unanimous-  8.  That  we  denounce  all  forms  of  open  or  covert 

ly  decided  that  our  statute,  which  provides  for  sepa-  repudiation,  and  declare  that  justice  and  the  public 

rate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  is  a  con-  faith  alike  demand  that  the  debt  of  the  united 

stitutional  law,  and  this  judgment  is  supported  by  States  be  paidinaooordiuice  with  the  letter  and  spirit 

recent  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tne  United  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  created,  as  declared 

States,  yet  the  civil-rights  bill,  so  called,  which  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  18, 1869  ;  and  it  is 

passeoL  the  Senate  at  its  last  session^  and  is  now  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  adopt  such 

pending  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  seeks  to  measures  as  shall  gradually  but  certainly  restore  oar 

overthrow  our  statute,  and  in  disregard  and  defiance  paper  money  to  a  specie  standard  without  shook  to 

of  it  to  compel  mixed  schools  In  Ohio,  by  the  infllc-  the  business  interests  of  the  country, 

tion  of  severe  criminal  punishment  and  civil  penal-  4.  That,  when  the  currency  shall  have  been  restored 

ties  upon  all  who  resist  that  uuconatitutional  at-  to  a  specie  value,  banking  should  be  made  free,  so 

tempt.  that  the  circulating  medium  may  expand  or  contract, 

12.  That  we  have  seen  with  alarm  and  regret  the  according  to  the  demands  of  commerce  and  trade, 
advocacjr  ia  influential  (Quarters  of  the  election  of  5.  That  the  Democratic  partv,  by  its  uniform  oppo- 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  be-  aition  to  the  improvement  of  our  harbors,  and  our 
yond  that  to  which  the  traditions  and  usages  of  the  great  national  water-courses,  has  shown  itself  incom- 
country  have  almost  ffiven  the  sanction  of  a  funda-  petent  to  deal  with  the  vitallv  important  question  of 
mental  law ;  that  sucfi  election  would  be  a  long  stride  cheap  transportation  and  all  internal  improvements ; 
on  the  road  to  practical  monarchy  and  personal  des-  that  the  cheap  and  prompt  transportation  of  the 
potism,  and  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  establish-  products  of  inaustry  shoula  be  promoted  by  the  na- 
mg  the  one-term  principle  by  an  amendment  of  the  tional  and  State  Qovemments  by  appropriate  leglsla- 
Constitution.  tion. 

18.  We  favor  the  submission  to  the  people,  by  the  6.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  present  Republic 

General  Assembly,  of  an  amendment  to  the  Consti-  can  Congress  in  repealing  the  law  increasing  offidal 

tution  authorizing  the  passage  of  a  license  law.  salaries ;  in  reducing  expenses  bv  more  than  $20, 

14.   That  with  this  declaration  of  our  principles     000«000 :  in  successfully  resisting  all  ^ 

and 

party 

gate  ¥ 

sive,  unjust,  and  defective  system  of  taxation,  finance,  of  the  continuecl  support  of  the  people. 

and  curren^ ;  for  their  continued  tyranny  and  cru-  7.  That  the  recent  outrages  and  murders  in  the 

elty  to  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  j  for  their  South,  of  which  unoffending  colored  citizens  have 


ment  of  the  Qovemment ;  and  we  cordially  invite  all  indignant  condemnation  of  the  HepubUoans  of  Ohio, 

men,  without  regard  to  past  party  associations,  to  8.  Thtft  the   restraint  of  intemperance   and  it« 

cooperate  with  us  in  expellini^  them  ttom  power,  causes,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  legislative,  judicbl, 

and  in  securing  such  an  administration  of  public  and  police  powers  of  the  State,  ana  the  forfeiture  of 

affairs  as  characterized  tlie  purer  and  better  days  of  public  trust  for  intoxication,  are  demanded  by  the 

the  republic  moral  and  material  welfare  of  society  and  the  State. 

_,      -,       ,„         a*,  i.     rt           i»               -Lij  *•  We  deprecate  the  action  of  the  present  General 

Ihe  KepuDlican  otate  convention  was  neld  Assembly  in  reorganizing  the  punitive  and  benevo- 

at  Oolumbas,  September  2d,  the  presiding  offi-  lent  institutions  of  the  State  for  merely  partisau  and 

cer  being  U.  8.  Senator  John  Sherman,     The  political  purposes,  u  tending  inevitably  to  the  im- 

foUowing  ticket  was  placed  in  nomination:  painneut  of  theu- efficiency  and  usefulness. 

For   Secretary  of  State,  A.    T.  Wikolf,  of  The  Prohibitionists  also  placed  a  ticket  in 

Adams  County ;  Supreme  Judge,  long  term,  the  field,  as  follows ;  For  Secretary  of  State, 

Luther  Day,  of  Portage  Oounty ;   Supreme  John  R.  Buchtel ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
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fall  term,  G.  T.  Stewart ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Eleventh  Dietriet, — J.  L.  Vance,  Bern.,  12,* 

Court,  short  term,  S.  E.  Adams;  Clerk  of  Su-  437;   H.  S.  Bundy,  Rep.,  10,496;  D.  Looke, 

preme  Court,  S.  B.  Foster ;  State  Commissioner  Pro.,  239.    Vance's  plu.,  1,941. 

of  Common  Schools,  P.  M.  Weddell ;  member  Twelfth  J)i»triet.--A.  T.  Walling,  Bern.,  13,- 

of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Enoch  G.  Collins.  6ao ;  B.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Rep.,  9,667 ;  H.  A.  Thomp- 

The  election  was  held  October  18th,  and  son,  Pro.,  888.    Walling's  plu.,  3,918. 

resulted  in  the  election  of  all  the  Bemocratic  Thirteenth  District, — M.  I.  Southard,  Bern., 

candidates.    The  official  count  was  as  follows:  18,602;  J.  H.  Bamliill,  Rep.,  9,651 ;  H.  Gert- 

Seeretary  of  StaU,  ner.  Pro.,  292.    Southard's  plu.,  8,951. 

WilHam  Bell,  Jr.,  Democrat 888,406  Fourteenth  JHitriet — J.  B.Cowan,  Bem.,  12,  - 

Aii«T.Wikoff,itopjbiicM ssi,SM  894;  W.W.Armstrong,  Rep.,  7,214;  M.  B«d, 

JoimJLBachtelftohibition  ;:V/"-V   '*'"  Pro.,  899.    Cowan's  plL  6,180.                  ^ 

Judge  of  8yprem4  CouH  {FuU  Term).  Fifteenth  DUtriet-^W .  H,  Oldham,  Bern., 

Stfir^rRejSSISS*;:-:::::::::-  imm;  n.  h  van  vorhes.  Rep  11,755; 

a  T.  Stewart,  Prohibition 7,711  A.  Aldemum,  Pro.,  868.    Van  Vorhes's  plu., 

Judge  of  Supreme  CouH  {to  fill  Vaeaney).  ^'^|?;,^-x  tv./ww      TT  Tl«^l^«  T^«m    in  ftAi . 

Oeow  Rex,  Democrat a88,8(n  ^  ^Jf^f^^}^^^^:TE'^^V^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 

w.  w.  johDflon,  R«pnbiicaii ssi,i8S  L.  Banford,  Rep.,  12,097;  J.  Bay,  Pro.,  85. 

8.£.AdAiiiJ,  ProhibiUon 6,878  Banford's  plu.,  1,286. 

CUrh  of  Supreme  Court,  Seventeenth  Dietriet, — ^B.  M.  Wilson,  Bern., 

Arnold  Oreen,  Dfmocntc S88,069  10,887;    L.    B.    Woodworth,    Rep.,     11,118; 

s*BToftSJ*t^C&::: ::":  ::;::;•:  ^\m  l-  ^aine.  Pro.,  445.  woodworth'spiu.,  276. 

c^.  ^  ^^_^    .  .         J'^           c  z    y      '  Fighteenth  iHeariet, — J.  £.  McBnde,  Bern., 

Siaie  Oommtmoner  of  Common  SehooU,  ^^^^     j  j^^           r^      12,229 ;  H.  Y.  Miller 

C.S.  Smart,  Democrat S37,(M4  ^^    ^t,K      ixZ^^                         xx.  x.jninci, 

Thoma«  W.  Harrey,  RepobUcan ttl,621  Pro.,  105.     Monroe  8  plu.,  2,134. 

K  M.  Weddell,  ProWbitlon 7,714  Nineteenth  Dietriet.-^V.  B.  Words,  Bem., 

Member  Board  of  FuhUe  Worie,  6,246 ;    J.  A.  Garfield,  Rep.,  12,591 ;    R.  H. 

Martin  Schelder,  Democrat 2S8,106  Hurlburt,  Ind.,   8,427;    J.  Price,  Pro.,  891. 

S.  B.  Hoamcr,  RepnbUcan S30,(»6  Garfield's  plu.,  6,846. 

Encch  O.  Colfins,  Frohibltion 7.776  Twentieth  Diitriet.^E,  B.  Payne,  Bern., 

The  total  vote  cast  was  467,425,  against  448,-  18,849;  R.  C.  Parsons,  Rep.,  11,880;  W.  B. 

878  the  jear  before.    There  was  a  large  increase  Godman,  Pro.,  864.    Payne's  plu.,  2,619. 

in  both  the  Republican  and  Bemocratic  votes,  Thirteen  Bemocrats  and  seven  Republicans 

and  a  falling  ofiTof  2,463  in  the  Prohibition  vote,  were  elected  to  take  the  place  of  thirteen  Re- 

Elections  for  members  of  the  Forty-fourth  publicans  and  seven  Bemocrats.     A  special 

Congress  were  held  on  the  same  day.    Prohi-  election  was  held  in  the  twelfth  district  to 

bidon  candidates  were  put  in  nomination  in  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Forty-third  Congress, 

some  districts.    The  following  was  the  result :  caused  by  the  resignation  of  H.  J.  Jewett,  Bem. 

F»r»^i>«trtc<.—MiltonSayler,Bem.,  11,566;  W.  E.  Finck,  Bem.,  received  14,090  votes, 

J.  K.  Green,  Rep.,  7,260.    Sayler^s  miy.,  4,314.  agiunst  9,301  for  B.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Rep.,  and  861 

Second  Dietriet, — H.  P.  Banning,  Bem.,  10,-  for  H.  A.  Thompson,  Pro. 

852 ;  Job  £.  Stevenson,  Rep.,  9,817.    Banning^s  The  Constitutional  Convention  which  organ- 

maj.,  1,535.  ized  at  Columbus,  May  14, 1878,  and,  after  ad- 

Third  Dietriet, — J.  S.  Savage,  Bem.,  12,972 ;  jouming  Augpist  8th,  reassembled  at  Cincinnati, 

J.Q.  Smith,  Rep.,  11,810;  L.  T.  Cook,  Pro.,  83.  December  2d  of  that  year,  concluded  its  la- 

Savage^s  plu.,  1,162.  bors  by  agreeing  upon  a  constitution.  May  14th, 

Fourth  Dietriet, — John  A.  MacMahon,  Bern.,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote 

15,411;  Lewis  B.  Gunckle,  Rep.,  14,812 ;  W.  A.  August  18th.    Shortly  after  the  opening  of 

Campbell,  Pro.,  216.    MacMahon^s  plu.,  1,099.  the  adjourned  session  the  presiding  officer,  M. 

Fifth  Dietriet--A.  V.  Rice,  Bem.,  18,477 ;  R.  Waitc,  was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the 

R.  K.  Lytle,  Rep.,  8,279 ;  B.  J.  Callen,  Pro.,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Ru- 

22.    Rice^s  plu.,  5,198.  fus  King  was  elected  president  of  the  conven- 

Sixth  District, — Frank  H.  Hurd,  Bern.,  IS,-  tion.    Numerous  changes  were  contemplated 

108;  A.  M.  Pratt,  Rep.,  11,271;  J.  Granger,  by  the  proposed  constitution.    The  most  im- 

Pro.,  876.    Hurd's'plu.,  1,837.  portant  of  these  were  the  making  State  elec- 

Seventh  District, — L.  T.  Neal,  Bem.,  11,833 ;  tions  biennial,  instead  of  annual ;  prohibiting 

T.  W.  Gordon,  Rep.,  9^108.  NeaFs  maj.,  2,226.  any  person  interested  in  a  contract  or  unad- 

Eighth  District.---^.  E.  Pearson,  Bem.,  10,-  jnsted  claim  against  the  State  having  a  seat  in 

378;  William  Lawrence,  Rep.,  10,766;  W.J.  the  General  Assembly ;  changing  the  compen- 

Sullivan,  Pro.,  994.    Lawrence^s  plu.,  878.  sation  of  legislators  from  a  per  diem  to  annual 

Ninth  Dietriet — E.  F.  Poppleton,  Bem.,  11,-  salary ;  providing  for  annual  sessions ;  giving  the 

627;  J.  W.  Robinson,  Rep.,  11,199;  M.  Har-  Governor  a  qualified  veto-power;  placing  limi- 

rod.  Pro.,  1,046.    Poppleton^s  plu.,  428.  tations  on  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills ; 

Tenth  District,— Q,  E.  Seney,  Bern,,  18,619;  making  radical  alterations  in  the  organization 

C.  Foster,  Rep.,   18,778;  W.  G.  Mead,  Pro.,  of  the  judiciary;  striking  the  word  "white" 

289.    Foster^s  pin.,  159.  from  the  elective-franchise  article ;  permitting 
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women  to  be  elected  to  any  school-offices  ex-  the  first  annual  meeting  after  the  oj^anization 
cept  that  of  State  Commissioner  of  Schools;  re-  of  the  Grange.  The  first  Grange  was  organ- 
moving  the  power  of  appointing  the  directors  ized  in  Ohio  in  1872,  Stark  County  having  the 
of  public  institutions  from  the  Governor  to  the  precedence.  The  growth  was  very  alow  for  a 
General  Assembly ;  Ihniting  the  power  of  com-  time,  but,  at  the  annual  meeting,  617  subordl- 
munities  to  incur  debts ;  changing  somewhat  nate  Granges  were  reported  organized  within 
the  militia  system  so  far  as  concerns  the  ap-  the  twelvemonth,  making  the  total  number 
pointment  of  officers ;  making  all  counties  and  over  600,  with  80,000  members.  ^ 
townships  bodies  corporate;  changing  the  The  year  1874  is  remarkable  in  the  annals 
compensation  of  county  officials  from  fees  to  of  Ohio  as  that  of  the  women's  temperance 
fixed  salaries ;  restricting  the  taxiug  power  of  crusade,  which  began  in  the  closing  days  of 
municipal  corporations;  introducing  minority  1873,  at  Washington  Court-House,  and  during 
representation  into  the  management  of  all  the  early  part  of  1874  swept  like  a  wave  of 
private  corporations ;  making  stringent  regu-  excitement  over  nearly  the  entire  State.  The 
lations  in  the  interests  of  the  stock-holders  and  women  marched  in  procession  through  the 
the  public  as  to  the  management  of  railroad  streets,  singing  and  praying  in  the  saloons 
companies ;  changing  and  enlarging  the  taxing  where  admitted,  and  on  the  sidewalks  when 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly;  making  a  excluded.  A  large  number  of  saloons  were 
new  basis  for  legislative  apportionment  and  closed,  and  in  some  villages  the  liqnor-traffio 
representation ;  introducing  m  the  election  of  was  suspended  for  a  time.  Ultimately  a  reac- 
State  Senators  and  Representatives  the  princi-  tion  set  in,  disturbances  occurred  at  Oincin- 
ple  of  minority  representation  by  the  cumula-  nati,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus,  which  led  to 
tive  vote ;  permitting  women  to  be  appointed  the  enforcement  of  the  municipal  laws  against 
to  any  (except  an  elective)  office,  and  providing  obstructing  the  streets ;  the  controversy  was 
greater  security  to  miners.  In  addition  to  the  carried  into  the  elections,  with  unfavorable  re- 
main body  of  the  amended  constitution,  three  suits  to  the  temperance  movement,  and  by  the 
propositions  were  to  be  submitted  separately :  close  of  the  year  the  excitement  had  mostly 
1.  Minority  Representation, — In  every  election  subsided. 

for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts,  OREGON".  The  Legislature  was  in  session 
where  three  or  more  are  to  be  chosen  of  the  from  September  14tli  to  October  2Bd.  During 
same  court,  and  for  the  same  term  of  service,  this  brief  session  the  most  important  legislation 
no  elector  shall  vote  for  a  greater  number  of  had  reference  to  retrenchment  and  economy 
candidates  than  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  in  public  expenditures,  and  to  securing  addi- 
snch  court  and  term  then  to  be  chosen.  2.  tional  railroad  facilities  for  the  State. 
Hail/road  Aid. — Iliis  permitted  the  General  The  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  during 
Assembly,  by  general  laws,  to  authorize  any  the  two  years  ending  September  1,  1874,  were 
township,  city,  or  incorporated  village,  to  aid  $628,775;  disbursements  $663,193 ;  balance  in 
any  railroad  company  in  the  construction  of  the  Treasury  September  1, 1874,  $138,179. 
its  road  within  the  State,  subjected  to  certain  The  current  expenses  for  the  two  years  end- 
recited  restrictions.  8.  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  ing  September  1, 1876,  were  estimated  at  $553,- 
Liquore, — This  was  an  alternative  proposition,  850,  viz. :  legislative  expenses,  $30,000  ;  aala- 
providing  either  that  license  to  traffic  in  spirit-  ries  of  executive  officers,  $15,000 ;  salaries  of 
uons,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors,  under  such  regu-  judges,  etc.,  $36,600 ;  salaries,  etc.,  of  various 
lations  and  imitations  as  shall  be  prescribed  officers,  $40,000 ;  penitentiary,  $80,000 ;  lo- 
by  law,  may  be  granted — but  this  section  shall  sane  Asylum.  $120,000 ;  conveyance  of  conTicts 
not  prevent  the  General  Assembly  from  passing  and  insane,  915,000  each ;  public  printing  and 
laws  to  restrict  such  traffic,  and  to  compen-  binding,  $26,000;  Agricultural  College,  $19,- 
sate  iiguries  resulting  therefrom — or  that  no  000 ;  keeping  and  tuition  of  mutes,  $10,000 ; 
license  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  support  of  poor,  $5,000 ;  Orphans'  Aid  Socie- 
granted;  but  the  Genercd  Assembly  may,  by  ty,  $3,000;  miscellaneous,  $48,750.  The  total 
law,  restrain  or  prohibit  such  traffic,  or  pro-  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  1873  for  State  pur- 
vide  against  evils  resulting  therefrom.  poses  was  $238,482.57,  of  which  $223,701.57 

The  vote  was  taken  August  18th,  and  the  (55  cents  on  $100)  was  on  property  and  $15,- 

new  constitution  and  all  the  separate  proposi-  781  on  polls.    The  equalized  value  of  property 

tions  were  lost  by  a  heavy  adverse  mcjority.  for  purposes  of  taxation  in  1874  was  $45,688,- 

The  official  count  was  as  follows :  924.94,  including  land  (3,489,394  acres),  $22,- 

New   Con8titution,-^¥oT,  102,885;    against,  220,381.40;   live-stock,  $8,116,841;   property 

250,169:  mcyority  against,  147,284.                 •  of  corporations,   $2,283,296.49.     The    actoat 

Minority    Representation.  —  For,    73,615 ;  value  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at 

against,  259,415 :  mflgority  against,  185,800.  from  $100,000,000  to  $450,000,000.     The  total 

Railroad  -iii.— For,  45,416;  agiunst,  296,-  debt  on  September  1,  1874,  was  $596,256,  of 

658 :  m<viority  against,  251,242.  which  $247,247  was  in  bonds  bearing  interest 

License. — ^For,  172,252 ;  against,  179,538 :  ma-  at  7  per  cent.,  and  $349,000  In  warrants  bear- 

jority  against,  7,286.  ing  interest  at  10  per  cent. 

The  State  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Hns-  The  public  schools  of  Oregon  are  weU  sup- 

bandry  met  at  Xenia,  February  18th,  being  ported.    'The  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
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the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Super-  State.    Grounds  have  been  selected  and  build- 

intendent  of  Public  Instruction.    There  are  ings  erected  for  the  University  of  Oregon,  near 

county  superintendents  of  common  schools,  Eugene  City,  but  the  institution  has  not  yet 

elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and  boards  been  opened. 

of  district  officers.  The  following  statistics,  The  penitentiary  is  at  Portland,  where  a  new 
incomplete,  owing  to  the  failure  of  some  dis-  building  of  brick  has  been  recently  erected. 
tricts  to  report  whoUy  or  in  part,  are  from  the  The  convicts  are  employed  chiefly  in  brick- 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  making,  but  also  on  the  farm,  in  the  construc- 
tion for  18Y8-'74 :  tion  of  public  buildings,  and  in  various  manu- 

5amber  of  dlftricte 680  factures.    The  number  of  convicts  September 

^'i^iV'f'*^* KS^.^°L*° i*''? °*y  ^**"        Al^^  h  1874,  was  118,    The  expenditures  on  ac- 

iSl^ld  males  aod  19,879  females) 40,896  '_^i.     'p  x^^  ,^«,» ;♦««♦:„»•    iL«  j-t*^  *^^  ««««« 

Pupils  enrolled  to  public  schools  (11,188  couut  of  the  penitentiary,  for  the  two  years 

males  and  9.54S  females) 20,680  preceding  that  date,  amounted  to  $86, 1 27 ;  de- 

pSSS 'i'ThSSi".ii"«iii.du;i-  pri;it;  •       "^"'  ducting  supplies  on  hand,  permanent  improve- 

•cbooit 8,936  ments,  etc.,  the  actual  expenditures  are  stated 

Sr^SroflibScTchiSS^irorort^^        ''''"'  **  $69,822     The  earnings  of  the  pnson  for  the 

tndiJof  Swiu»dgMdc)I^r°^  630  same  period  are  reported  at  $76,026,  showing 

Komber  of  teachers  employed  dnrbig  the  an  excess  of  earnings  over  expenditures  of 

year 860  s»fl  oaa 

Lugesc  number  employed  at  one  time 691  •"»r,     '      ... .     ,  ,  ,    , 

Avenge  moiithlyaalarles  of  teachers, males..         |45  92         The  political  campaign  opened  toward  the 

AftwlenIrthofpiihUcscbooi^...!^?!"l.B9ql2rter!  la"er  part  of  March  by  the  meeting  of  the 

KambcrofdStilcta  baying  six  months' school  '  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Albany.    The 

or  more...... ••••••••; ••  288  session  lasted  two  days.      The  nominations 

''lSd:ml'2lr6'od&r..^!!°!'7'."  70  embraced  L.  F.  Grover  for  Governor,  S.  F. 

Xomber  of  pabiic  fchool-hoases 666  Chad  wick  for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  H.  Brown 

Vilae  of  K^ool  property $882,764  84  for  Treasurer,  M.  V.  Brown  for  State  Printer, 

The  schools  of  advanced  grade  include  those  Bev.  £.  J.  Dawne  for  Superintendent  of  Public 

in  which  most  of  the  pupils  pursue  the  higher  Instruction,  and  T.  A.  La  Dow  for  Congress. 

branches ;  in  many  of  those  of  ordinary  grade.  The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows: 

probably  100,   some  of  the   higher    English       .   «.    ^    ,  «,     .      ,  ,    « 

branches  are  taught.    The  total  receipts  for  J.'Z^iit'iii^u^l^K^^'^^ 

^„,  i.     ^.1  °       ji'^xv^      ^      ^*  stitution  of  the  United  btates  and  to  the  Union  of 

^?.   :fil^lP°^^^^2™^J?®?®^^.*™^^.^^  the  States  thereby  established,  and  we  afllrm  that 

ed  to  $204,760.18,  viz. :  from  district  tax,  $47,-  the  people  of  the  several  States  have  the  sole  and  ex- 

243.04 ;  from    State  apportionment,  $31,689.-  elusive  riffbt  of  f^oveming  themselves  as  free,  sov- 

37;  from  county  apportionment,  $87,678.89;  erei^  and  independent  States,  subject  only  to  the 

from  «te-bm8  and  snb^nption.  $34,671.^.;  l:oTa„^'4"A"^°^SCL%lS>.!°^^ 

from  Other  sources,  ^8,682.61.     Ine  expendi-  emment  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  and 

tores  were  $216,107.12,  of  which  $167,102.90  we  deny  the  right  of  the  Federal   Government, 

was  for  teachers*  wages,  $46,608.96  for  erec-  through  the  treaty  power,  to  permanently  domicile 

tion  of  school-houses,  and  $11,896.26  for  in-  Mongolians  within  any  State  without  the  consent  of 

f?>^l."P.^'^    TJe  "inreAncible  Bchool-  ""L^^e'S'tee  «nM.te.t  d^^" with  which 

nmu,     the  income  of  wuicn  is  apoortionea  we  are  now  threatened  is  the  corruption  and  extrav- 

among  the  different  districts,  amounted  to  about  agance  which  exist  in  hi^h  official  places,  and  we  do 

150,000.  Among  the  principal  and  most  urgent  declare  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  future  political 

needs  of  the  school  system  of  Oregon  are  the  ?ction,  that  retrenchment,  economy,  and  reform,  are 

followin    •  imperatively  demanded  mail  the  governments  of  the 

luiiowmg  *.  -i^i-ix  people,  Federal  as  well  as  State  and  municipal,  and 

1.  A  sufficient  increase  of  school-funds  to  we  here  proclaim  ourselves  the  uncompromisinpr  foet 

enable  every  district  in  the  State  to  maintain  of  the  salary-grab  law,  ring  politicians,  and  land-mo- 

a  free  9chool  for  six  months  or  longer  during  nopoUsts,  whoever  they  may  be  and  wherever  they 

tach  Tear  ™*y"  ^  found,  whether  they  are  in  office  or  out ;  and 

a  o      '  V        !_•  -L      1  J  "^0  appeal  to  honest  men  everywhere,  without  re- 

-'.  borne  means  by  which  a  larger  and  more  g^rd  to  past  poUtical  affiliations,  to  join  us  in  brand- 
regular  attendance  upon  public  schools  may  be  ing,  as  they  deserve,  these  corrupt  leeches  on  the 
Kcured.  bodv  politic,  and  assist  us  to  purge  official  stations 

3.  Better  facilities  for  training  teachers  and  of  their  unwholesome  and  baneful  presence. 

fittitiff  fi,*v^  #•«»  ♦!,«:«  -.«n;««.  *•  The  present  Federal  Administration,  by  its  ut- 

mting  them  for  their  calhng.  ^^  inability  to  comprehend  Uie  dignity  or  rSsponsU 

.  Ibe  State  has  six  colleges  and  umversities,  bilities  of  the  duties  with  which  it  is  charged,  by  its 

^'iz. :  Tualatin  College,  at  Forest  Grove ;  Wil-  devotion  to  personal  and  partisan  interests,  by  its 


Mia  Urvallis  College,  at  Corvallis.     The  State  its  power  upon  several  States  of  the  Union,  by  its 

<^^CQltnral  College,  endowed  with  the  con-  complicity  with  corrupt  practices  and  scanaols  in 

gressional  land-ffrant  of  90,000  acres,  was  or-  various  quarters,  and  by  its  oppoiniment  of  noto- 

b  la^  "  V^P"^"*"*  "'  Corvallis  College  f  ".^^b'^K^^nTe^^^frd'^^na^^Jhl 

"1  ioi2.    It  has  a  farm  connected  with  it,  and  American  peoplef 

receives  an  annual  grant  of  $5,000  from  tbe  4.  That  the  persistent  interference  by  Federal  offl* 
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oioU  in  local  oleotions,  and  the  aso  of  lar^re  sums  of  Bollea  &  Bait  Lake  Railroad,  and  also  for  oontinn- 

money  to  defeat  the  voice  of  the  people  through  the  ing  the  Oregon  Central  Bailroad,  from  St.  Joseph  to 

ballot-box,  deserve  and  receive  our  severest  con-  Junction  Oity. 

demnation.  Beaoleed,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  free  trade  and 

6.  That  corporations  are  the  creations  of  law;  direct  taxation, 

their  franchise  and  privileges  are  granted  to  sub-  ^ 

serve  the  public  interests,  and  when  these  are  used  The  Bepablioau  State  OonventioQ  asaeittbied 

not  to  subserve  the  objects  of  their  creation,  but  for  in  Sidem  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  nominate 

purposes  of  oppression  and  extortion,  we  decbu-eit  Richard  William^  for  Representative  in  Con- 

a^nd'^cin?r;\^t^^^^^^^                              *°  ^'"^"'^  fT^BS,  Judge  J.  0.  Tolmaffor  Governor,  C.  M. 

6.  That  we  favor  speedy  return  to  specie  pay-  Foster  for  Secretary  of  State,  D.  G.  Olark  for 

ments;  just  and  equal  taxation  for  support  of  Feder-  Treasurer,  E.  M.  Waite  for  State  Printer,  and 

al  and  i>tate  Governments ;  and  that  we  are  opposed  L.  L.  Rowland  for  Superintendent  of  Public 

to  all  discrimination  in  the  assessments  of  Federal  Tngtraction 

revenue  for  the  purposes  of  protection.  mv    r  n  *   •              !*•--.        ^^  *  j 

r.  That  the  free  navigation  and  improvement  of  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

the  Columbia  River,  the  construction  of  a  break-  Besolvedj  1.  The  Bepublioan  party  of  the  State  of 

water  at  Port  Orfora,  the  improvement  of  the  Co-  Oregon,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  that  the 

qullleand  Willamette  Rivers,  apd  the  construction  of  end  of  government  is  to  secure  equal  and  exact  jus- 

the  Portland.  Dalles  &  Salt  Lake  RaUroad,  are  im-  tice  to  all  its  citizens  with  as  littfe  infringement  as 

provements  demanded  by  the  commercial  interests  possible  upon  individual  f^dom ;  that  the  govern- 

of  this  State,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  ment  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  ^^eople. 

ought  by  all  proper  means  to  assist  these  measures ;  interpreted  and  foreshadowed  by  the  DeclaraUon  of 

that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  Independence,  is  the  true  American  idea ;  that  this 

generally  known  as  the  Portland,  Dalles  <&  Salt  idea  can  only  be  realized  by  the  election  of  honest 

Lake  Railroad  bill ;  and  we  also  favor  the  early  com-  and  capable  men  to  public  office,  and  by  oondocting 

pletion  of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  to  the  public  afBsirs  with  strict  prudence  and  in  accordance 

southern  boundary  of  the  State.  with  the  sound  and  approved  maxims  of  business 

8.  That  we  disapprove  all  measures  in  the  inter-  and  political  economy. 

ests  of  capitalists  and  monopolists  against  labor,  2.  That  party  organizations  are  useful  and  neces- 

beUeving  that  distinctions,  if  distinctions  be  made,  sary,  but  tnat,  while  we  are  proud  of  the  birth  and 

should  be  in  favor  of  the  laboring  class,  who  consti-  history  of  the  Republican  part^,  we  recognize  no 

tute  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  the  producers  of  the  such  allegiance  to  political  associationa  as  aliall  pre- 

wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.    We  there-  vent  our  fair  and  candid  criticism  of  the  acta  ot  all 

fore  approve  of  the  declared  principles  and  sjmpt^  public  men,  and  that  every  caae  of  negligence,  waste- 

thize  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  organization  fulness,  or  dishonesty,  on  the  part  of  those  having 

known  as  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  with  those  control  of  public  money,  ought  to  be  promptly  inves- 

of  all  other  orders  having  for  their  object  retrench-  tigi^d  ana  severely  punished,  without  fear  or  favor ; 

ment  and  reform  in  public  affairs,  and  the  social  that  we  expect  of  our  State  legislators  and  State 

advancement  of  the  people ;  that  we  are  opposed  to  officers  the   strictest  integrity  and  economy,  the 

a  monopoly  in  the  publication  and  sale  of  books  largest  possible  relief  from  the  burden  of  taxation, 

used  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  and  we  the  miuntenance  of  public  education,  the  preaerva- 

are  in  favor  of  amending  the  existing  laws  in  rela-  tion  of  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  hallot-box,  the 

tion  to  such,  so  as  take  away  from  the  publishers  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will  secure  to  all  entitled 

of  the  Paoiflo  Coast  Series  of  readers  and  spellers  to  suffrage  the  right  to  its  exercise,  and  anch  as  will 

the  special  privileges  in  relation  thereto  whicu  they  at  the  same  time  exclude  all  fraudulent  voting, 

now  e^joy.  8.  That  we  insist  upon  the  right  and  duty  of  the 

9.  That  the  act  relating  to  the  fees  of  sheriffs  and  State  to  control  every  franchise  of  whatever  kind  it 
clerks  ought  to  be  so  amended,  either  by  making  grants ;  and  while  we  do  not  wish  that  an^  iinustice 
such  offices  salaried,  or  by  so  reducing  the  fees  now  shall  be  done  to  the  individual  or  corporation  invest- 
attached  to  the  same,  as  shall  make  the  compensa-  Ing  capital  or  industry  in  enterprises  of  this  Idnd, 
tion  received  by  such  officers  a  fair  remuneration  we  yet  demand  that  no  franchise  shall  be  granted 
and  nothing  more  for  the  services  required  of  them,  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  public,  in  which  the 
That  the  constitution  be  so  amended  that  all  print-  rights  and  interests  of  the  State  and  the  people  are 
ing  for  the  State,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  not  carefully  and  fhlly  guarded. 

the  State  Printer  in  office  when  such  amendment  is  4.  That  while  we  recognbBe  the  fhll  right  of  every 

passed,  shall  be  provided  for  by  letting  the  same  to  citizen  to  express  and  act  upon  his  convidaons  upon 

the  lowest  responsible  bidder.    That  we  are  in  favor  all  questions  of  public  or  State  intereat^  no  person 

of  the  Litigant  act.  holding  a  Federal  or  State  office  has  tne  right  to 

10.  That  the  only  legitimate^  object  of  govern-  seek  to  influence  the  action  of  his  subordinates  by 
ment  is  the  protection  oi  its  citizens  in  their  lives,  exciting  their  fears  of  loss  of  jplace  if  their  opinions 
liberty,  and  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness :  or  actions  shall  differ  fh)m  his  own ;  and  Uiat  we 
that  to  accomplish  this  end  direct  means  only  should  are  opposed  to  all  interference  or  partioipaiion  by 
be  resorted  to ;  that  the  good  resulting  from  a  de-  them  m  the  conventions  of  the  people  for  the  noml- 
parture  from  this  rule  is  temporary,  the  evil  last-  nationof  their  candidates  for  office. 

ing.    We  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  State  en-  6.  That  we  are  desirous  of  political  reform,  and 

gaging  in  the  purchase,  leasing,  or  speculating  in  for  honest  economy  and  purity  m  all  official  aamin- 

propertjr  of  any  kind,  except  such  only  as  is  neces-  istration.    That  to  secure  this  is  the  duty  of  every 

sary  for  conducting  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  citizen ;  that  to  this  end  every  good  man  ahould  feel 

government.  bound  to  participate  in  politics,  and  to  make  an  end 

11.  That  we  favor  the  immediate  construction  of  of  bad  men  forcing  their  election  by  securing  apanj 
a  good  and  serviceable  wagou-road  along  the  south  nomination.  That  we  believe  there  are  as  good  men 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  in  the  Republican  party  as  out  of  it,  and  only  the 
Sandy  River  to  the  Dalles.  best  men  should  be  nominated  for  office,  and  only 

12.  That  the  compensation  of  all  officers  should  such  are  entitled  to  receive  the  support  of  the  people, 
be  only  such  as  will  bo  a  just  remuneration  for  their  6.  That  we  sympathize  with  every  movement  to 
services.                     .  secure  for  agriculture  and  labor  their  due  influence, 

18.   Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  oongres-  interest,  and  rights,  and  the  Republican  party  will 

sional  aid  for  the  construction  of  the  Portland,  bo  their  ally  in  every  just  effort  to  attain  that  and. 
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7.  That  the  interests  of  this  State  demand  in  its  the  6t*te  and  national  governments  in  the  multipli- 
oommercial  relations  with  the  other  States  of  the  cation  of  offloers  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
Union,  both  present  and  prospective,  and  will  war*  public  servioe,  man^  of  whom,  while  receiving  bsHa* 
rant,  s  liberal  ezpenditare  on  the  part  of  our  national  ries  from  the  public  Treasury,  are  devoting  them- 
Govemment  in  the  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  selves  to  their  private  pursuits.  ^  And  we  demand 
of  our  river  channels,  and  it  is  the  true  policy  of  that  officers  paid  do  give  their  time  exclusively  to 
oar  people  that  they  should  be  so  represented  in  the  servioe  for  which  tnev  are  appointed. 
CoDcress  as  shall  tne  most  effectively  secure  this  8.  Tluit  we  favor  the  adoption,  by  the  national  and 
result.  State  government,  of  all  reasonable  measures  of  se- 

8.  That  true  economy  in  the  management  of  pub-  ourins  cheap  transportation ;  and  to  this  end  we 
lie  lands  of  the  United  States,  as  weu  as  the  settle-  favor  liberal  aid  from  the  General  Government  for  the 
m«iit  of  our  vast  domain  and  the  development  of  its  opening  and  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  rivers, 
resources,  demands  liberal  grants  of  the  public  lands  fur  the  construction  of  the  Portland,  Dalles  &  Salt 
to  aid  in  the  oonstmction  of  railroads  and  other  Lake  Bailroad,  the  completion  of  the  Oregon  & 
public  works,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  California  fiailway  to  the  southern  line  of  the  State, 
as  will  secure  the  ultimate  sale  to  actual  settlers.  and  the  extension  of  the  Oregon  Central  Bailway  to 

9.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  congressional  aid  to  the  Jnnotion  City.  That  the  interests  of  the  State  de- 
Portlaod,  Dalles  A  Salt  Lake  fiailroad :  for  the  mand  the  completion  of  the  Oregon  Central  Bailway 
improvement  of  the  Columbia  Biver  at  tne  Dalles  to  Astoria :  that  we  favor  such  aid  as  may  be  con- 
&nd  Cascades ;  to  aid  the  extension  of  the  Oregon  sistent  witn  prudenoe  and  public  economj,  for  the 
Central  Sailroad  f^om  St.  Joseph,  through  the  coun-  construction  of  roads  across  our  mountam-chuns. 
tiea  of  Polk  and  Benton,  to  its  function  with  the  Ore-  And  we  favor  the  immediate  construction  of  a  waffon- 
ifOQ  &  California  Bailroad,  ana  the  improvement  of  road  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  Biver, 
the  Willamette  Biver.  from  the  mouth  of  Sandy  to  the  Dalles. 

10.  That  we  favor  congressional  aid  for  the  eon-  4.  That  all  property  rights,  individual  and  corpo- 
Btniction  of  a  waffon-rood  from  some  point  in  Bogue  rate,  should  be  subject  to  law;  that  we  would  give 
Siver  Yallev  to  the  nearest  praetioabte  point  on  the  all  proper  aid,  encouragement,  and  protection  to  cor- 
eoast,  and  that  we  favor  the  Immediate  construction  porations,  companies,  or  persons  engaged  in  trans- 
ofagood  and  serviceable  wa^on-road  along  the  Portation,commerce,  or  any  other  leffitimate  pursuit; 
couth  bank  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  from  the  mouth  out  we  would  hold  all  subject  to  law ;  ana  we  de- 
o(  Sandy  to  the  Dalles.  mand  that  the  rates  of  freight  and  fare  on  rail wavs 

U.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  purchase  or  leasing,  within  the  State  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature  of  tne 

by  this  State,  of  the  canal  and  locks  at  the  falls  of  State,  and  on  inter-State  railways,  by  Congress, 

tbe  Willamette  Biyer.  6.' That  we  demand  a  return  to  the  salaries  fixed 

12.  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  the  litigant  law,  by  the  constitution  for  State  ofl^cers,  and  we  con- 
Portland  police  bin,  the  nnconstitutionsi  acts  in-  demn  all  the  schemes  that  have  been  devised  to  in- 
ereasins  tne  emoluments  and  salaries  of  State  and  orease  such  salaries  by  indirection.  That  the  com- 
judieiaTofficers,  ^e  acts  increasing  Uio  fees  of  clerks  pensation  of  all  officers  should  be  only  sueh  as  would 
and  BheriiTs^  and  the  modification  of  the  school-laws  pay  them  fairly  for  the  services  they  perform ;  that 
60  as  to  reUeve  the  people  of  the  school-book  mo-  county  clerks  and  sheriffs  should  have  salaries  fixed 
°^J^^^  ^  ^^  aocordinff  to  their  services ;  that  the  law  in- 

18.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  speedy  payment  creasing  their  tees  should  be  repealed,  and  a  law 

in  fall  of  all  just  claims  of  citizens  and  volunteers,  enactea  providing  reasonable  fees  to  be  charged  by 

for  supplies  furnished  and  services  i^ndered  in  the  them  in  oases  wl:^e  private  parties  alone  are  cou- 

fuppreasion  of  Indian  hostilities  in  Southern  Oregon  oemed,  such  fees  to  oe  paia  by  officers  into  the 

in  the  years  1872  and  1878.  County  Treasury.    That  we  demand  the  passage  of 

li.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  suph  legislation  to  a  law  to  protect  the  public  against  unreasonable 

regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  will  re-  charges  for  the  State  pnnting. 

strain  the  abuses  growing  out   of^  indiscriminate  6.  That  we  favor  a  liberal  system  of  public  schools, 

lieeuBe,  and  operate  as  a  needful  check  upon  the  but  we  condemn  the  act  creating  a  monopoly  in  the 

^mufi  evils  of  intemperance.  sale  of  school-books,  and  demand  its  repeal. 

15.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  opening  Wallowa  Val-  7.  That  we  demand  the   repeal  of  the  Litigant 

>«7  to  settlement.  printing  law. 

.  8.  That  we  demand  equal  rights  for  all  citizens. 

The  Indefpendent  State  Convention  was  held  and  accord  special  privileges  to  none, 

in  Salem,  on  the  16th  of  April.     The  nomina-  ••  That  the  interesU  of  the  people  demand  com- 

te^l/;  W  Davenport  for  Congre«,  T.  ^^^^^J^^  ^ill^Z^lJllt'^^  ^^^^ 

*.  Campbell  for  Governor,  J.  II.  Douthitt  for  or  leasing  by  the  State  of  the  canals  and  locks  at  the 

^ecTetary  of  State,  D.  Beach  for  Treasurer,  falle  of  Uie  Willamette,  but  would  hold  both  the 

^^  H.  Hand  for  State  Printer,  and  M.  M.  State  and  the  Lock  Company  to  a  strict  compliance 

Oglesby  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  ^*j^  their  existing  contract.           ,,     „     ,  ^^  ,, 

tton     TVa  f^n™;««  «,«•«  +1.^  «^»»^i.,fi/x««  .  10.  That  we  especially  condemn  those  acts  of  the 

won.    The  following  were  the  resolutions :  LegiBUture  that  have  enabled  speculators  to  obtain 

IM9€d^  1.    That  extravagance  and  corruption  the  public  lands  of  the  State  in  large  tracts,  to  the 

us^e  become  so  prevalent  in  the  administration  of  exclusion  of  poor  men  and  men  of  moderate  means, 

u>e  affairs  of  this  State  and  nation  as  to  burden  the  who  would  take  them  for  homes. 

People  with  taxes  that  are  not  necessary  to  good  11.  That  the  removal  of  a  faithful  and  competent 

government,  make  politics  a  trade,  and  debauch  the  officer  merely  because  of  his  political  opinions  is  a 

morals  of  sodety ;  tnat  there  is  no  ground  to  hope  gross  abuse  of  power.    That  tne  use  of  the  appoint- 

jor  i  remedy  for  these  evils  through  the  agency  of  ing  power  to  reward  politicians  for  services  in  con- 

tbe  two  political  parties  that  have  heretofore  ruled  vontlons  and  elections  is  no  less  corrupt  than  any 

the  country,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  de-  other  spedes  of  bribery.    That  the  removal  of  foith- 

pands  that  every  citizen,  laying  aside  all  party  pre-  f^l  public  officers  for  the  conscientious  performance 

judices,  and  differences  of  opinion  upon  immaterial  of  tneir  duties  is  an  outrage  upon  good  government. 

F'Ouits,  unite  in  selecting  for  the  public  service  men  .19.  That  personal  character  is  the  proper  criterion 

]|2J^  *ill  exert  themselves  to  secure  public  economy,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  men  for  public 

'^e&chment,  and  reduction  of  taxation  In  every  position,  and  it  is  dangerous  business  to  men  of  dis- 

practicable  way.  reputable  private  character. 

^  That  we  view  with  alann  the  reckless  course  of  18.  That  the  General  Government  should  pay  all 
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the  expenses,  losses,  and  damages  neoesaarily  arising 
from  its  course  of  dealing  with  the  Indians ;  and  we 
demand  that  our  fellow-citizens  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Oregon  be  indemnified  by  the  Government 
for  their  losses  and  damages  in  the  Modoc  War. 

14.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  the  liquor-trafilo  as  will  allow  each  precinct 
to  aecide  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  thereof  whether 
liquor  shall  be  sold  in  that  precinct  or  not,  and  which 
shall  make  the  venders  of  intoxicating  drinks  respoi^ 
sible  for  damages  which  may  be  done  by  the  abuse 
of  that  privilege  where  sale  is  permitted. 

15.  That  the  uprising  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
and  their  organization  into  a  compact  society  for 
mutual  proteotion  against  the  extortions  of  oppres- 
sive monopolies,  commends  itself  to  the  favor  of 
everv  just  mind,  and  cannot  but  result  in  ultimate 
good  to  the  whole  people. 

Early  in  May  a  State  Temperance  Oonven- 
tion  was  held  in  Portland,  and  the  following 
resolations  were  adopted : 

Wh&reaa^  The  Temperance  party  of  the  State  ox 
Oregon,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  that  the 
purpose  of  ffovemmont  is  to  secure  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  aU  its  citizens,  the  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  attacks  and  inroads  of  the  base  and 
strong ;  and  as  this  is  most  sijornally  and  continually 
defeated  by  intemperance  in  aU  its  forms :  therefore, 

Buohtdy  1.  That  we  most  emphatically  affirm  our 
fUU  belief  in  the  principles  of  total  abstmenoe  from 
all  intoxicating  beverages  as  affording  the  only  basis 
for  any  permanently  successful  temperance  move- 
ment. 

2.  That  wCj  with  all  our  might,  and  by  every  law- 
ful means,  will  try  to  induce  our  oonffressional  and 
legislative  bodies  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation, manufacture,  or  traffic  in  intoxicating  bev- 
erages ;  and  that  no  party  nor  candidate  for  public 
office  shall  be  supported  by  us  at  the  ballot-box,  or 
otherwise,  who  will  not  use  all  their  influence  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  this  resolution. 

8.  That  we  reg^ard  the  public-school  system  aa 
grand  in  conception,  and  vital  to  the  life  and  honor 
of  our  country,  and  we  desire  such  a  change  in  our 
common-school  law  as  will  five  at  least  six  months' 
free-school  instruction  each  year,  in  every  school 
district  in  our  State. 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  liberal  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  our  national  Government  in  tne  improve- 
ment of  our  harbor  and  river  channels. 

6.  That  we  favor  aid  from  Congress  to  the  Port- 
land^ Dalles  &  Salt  Lake  Bailroad.  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  through  to 
its  junction  with  the  Oregon  &  Oalifomia  Bailroad. 

6.  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  the  litigant  law, 
and  all  laws  increasing  the  salaries  of  State,  judicial, 
and  county  officers. 

7.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  purchase  or  leasing 
of  the  locks  at  the  Willamette  Falls  by  the  State. 

8.  That  we  invite  the  hearty  co5peration  of  the 
noble  and  earnest  women  of  our  State  in  the  cause 
of  temperance,  until,  by  the  power  of  the  ballot,  we 
may  the  more  effectually  banish  the  curse  of  intem- 
perance from  our  land. 

9.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  State  Temperance 
Convention  that  it  is  important  to  the  interests  of 
our  cause  that  we  organize  by  nominating  a  Con- 
gressman, and  State  and  district  officers,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  coming  June  election. 

It  was  decided  that  the  candidates  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  friends  of  temperance  shonld  he 
selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  those  pat  forth 
by  the  other  parties.  The  following  nomina- 
tions were  then  made:  For  Congress,  T.  W. 
Davenport;  Governor,  J.  C.  Tolman;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  S.  F.  Chad  wick ;  Stete  Treasurer, 


D.  G.  Clark;  SUte  Printer,  Enoch  Tamer; 
Superintendent  of  Pnblio  Instractioik,  L.  L. 
Bowland. 

The  total  vote  for  Governor  at  the  election 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  was  as  fol- 
lows: Grover  (Democrat),  9,713;  Tolmiin  (Re- 
publican), 9,168 ;  Campbell  (Independent), 
6,582 :  total  vote,  25,408.  The  total  vote  for 
Governor  in  1870  was  22,821,  of  which  Grover 
received  11,726,  and  Palmer  (Bepnblican)  11,- 
095.  In  1872,  11,819  votes  were  cast  in  favor 
of  Grant  for  President,  and  7,730  for  Greeley. 
The  vote  for  Congressman  in  1874  was:  Geoi^e 
A.  La  Dow  (Democrat),  9,642;  Richard  Wil- 
liams (Republican),  9,340 ;  T.  W.  Davenport 
(Independent),  6,850.  The  vote  for  other  State 
officers  was  as  follows : 

8.  F.  Chadwlck,  Democrat 10,9rr 

C.  M.  Foster,  Republican 6),6QI 

J.  M.  Douhitt,  lodependent 6,78 

Treasurtr, 

A.  H.  Brown,I>emocrat lO^SK 

D.  G.  Clark,  Repabllcan 9,043 

Demas  Beach,  uutopendent ft,tSS 

ataie  Printer, 

Martin  y.  Brown,  Demociat 10.901 

B.  M.  Walte,Ilepablicaii 8,03 

WUllamHana,  Independent 6,'3SI 

SuperiHlendeiU  <tf  PubRe  Indrue^on, 

L.  L.  Rowland,  Democrat 9,790 

B.  J.  Dawoe,  Repabllcan 9.O0 

H.  M.  Oglesby,  independent hjSSl 

The  Legislature  is  constituted  as  follows: 


PA&TIES. 

8«a. 

Hou*. 

lotet  BdOrt. 

Democrats. 

18 

6 

11 

90 
SS 
17 

S3 

ludeoendents 

99 

Rennbllcans 

23 

Total 

80 

GO 

90 

The  question  of  woman's  suffrage  has  re- 
ceived no  little  public  attention  during  the 
year.  The  annual  convention  of  the  State 
Woman^s  Suffrage  Association  was  held  in 
Portland,  on  the  14th  and  16th  of  February, 
when  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas^  The  Government  of  the  TTnited  States  Is 
based  upon  masculine  superiority  instead  of  the  in- 
herent  rights  of  human  bein^,  re^ardleaa  of  sex, 
thereby  causing  much  diaaatisfaotion  aoiong  the 
taxed  but  unrepresented  citiaens  of  the  non-voting 
class,  who  feel  aggrieved  because  of  the  political 
disabilities  to  wmch  they  are  forced  to  aubmit: 
therefore — 

Betohed^  That  the  first  duty  of  the  voters  of  the 
nation  is  to  iuau^urate  such  legislation  as  mav  be 
necessary  to  endow  the  disenfranchised  half  of  the 
people  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immuDi- 
ties  of  citizens,  such  as  can  only  aocmo  to  any  peo- 
ple through  personal  representation. 

Sesohtaj  That  the  motto  of  the  Aasoeiation,  copied 
from  the  war-cry  of  our  forefathers,  is,  and  anall  be 
till  the  victory  is  won,  **  Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny.*' 

An  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  the  Legislature,  at  its  autumn  ses- 
sion, securing  to  women  the  right  to  vote,  bat 
the  measure  was  defeated. 

The  salmon-fisheries  of  the  Oolombia  wre  be- 
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coming  of  Both  importance  as  to  demand  the  kind,  with  the  object  of  removiog  all  impuri- 
attention  of  the  Legislatare.    Four  years  ago  ties ;  he  then,  with  a  strainer,  places  them  on 
the  prodact  of  these  fisheries  was  of  oompara-  a  table,  where  the  watery  parts  are  drained  ofif, 
tiT^r  little  importance ;  but  in  1878  it  approxi-  and  the  fish  are  ready  for  canning.    A  man 
mated  $1,000,000  in  export  valae,  and  daring  with  a  barrow  conveys  the  pieces  to  the  can- 
the  aeason  of  1874  exceeded  $1,500,000.   There  ner's  table ;  another  puts  a  small  quantity  of 
are  now  thirteen  canning  establishments  on  brine  or  salt  in  each  can ;  another  fills  the  can 
the  Lower  Colombia,  extending  from  Bainier  with  fish  (one  or  two  pounds,  as  the  case  may 
to  Astoria.    There  are  800  boats  engaged  in  be);  anoUier  removes  any  slime  about  the 
the  fishing  on  this  river,  employing  600  men,  mouth  of  the  can ;  another  puts  on  the  lid ; 
or  two  men  to  a  boat — one  to  manage  the  another  solders  it ;  another  conveys  it  to  the 
boat  and  the  other  to  attend  to  the  net.    These  bath-room  for  cooking.    Five  men  and  the  su- 
men  are  paid  25  cents  for  every  fish  they  catch,  perintendent  are  empk)yed  in  this  department, 
making  the  wages  paid  to  these  600  men  for  which  is  one  of  the  most  important.    The  cans 
the  four  months'  fishing  $260,000,  less  about  are  placed  on  trays  and  boiled  in  kettles  for 
160,000  for  nets,  leaving  an  average  of  $888  two  hours,  then  taken  out  and  tested,  to  aaoer- 
for  each  man.    In  the  thirteen  canning  estab-  tain  that  they  are  air-tight;  then  boiled  for 
liahments  there  are  2,000  men  employed  in  all  two  hours  more ;  then  dipped  io  lye  to  remove 
the  departments,  earning   daily  $2,600,  in-  all  oily  substances  from  the  cans ;  then  washed 
dudiDg  night- work  and   other   extra  time,  with  cold  water  by  means  of  a  hose ;  then  re- 
making $260,000  paid  for  wages  during  the  moved  to  the  store-room,  where  another  man 
100  days  comprising  the  fishing-season — ^from  dips  them  in  a  preparation  that  protects  the 
April  to  July  indusive.  can  from  rust ;  another  person  puts  on  tiie  label ; 
The  process  of  canning  is  more  or  less  inter-  another  puts  them  in  the  case,  and  another  nidis 
Miing,  and  shows  the  value  of  the  proper  divi-  it  up,  when  it  is  ready  for  shipment. 
8ioQ  of  labor.    In  catching  the  fish,  two  men        The   salmon   has   seldom   frequented   the 
are  required  to  a  boat.    Another  receives  the  waters  of  ^e  Upper  Willamette  River,  not 
iiah  at  the  wharf  and  counts  them.    A  boy  being  able  to  pass  the  falls  at  Oregon  Oity. 
places  the  fish  on  the  splitter's  table ;  the  It  was  anticipated  that  the  salmon  would  pass 
splitter,  who  is  generally  a  strong,  active  man,  to  the  Upper  WUlamette  through  the  canal 
holds  a  large,  sharp  kidfe,  and  with  ten  outs  and  locks  lately  constructed  at  those  falls  for 
removes  seven  fins,  head,  tail,  opens  the  fish  the  purpose  of  navigation;  but  it  is  ascertained 
asd  disembowels  it.    A  competent  man  will  that  the  fish  will  not  follow  slack-water  ohan- 
handle  from  100  to  120  in  an  hour,  or  from  nels,  and  consequently  will  notpresent  itself 
1,000  to  1,200  in  ten  hours.    A  man  then  at  the  gates  of  these  locks.    Yet  the  Upper 
washes  the  fish,  scrapes  it,  and  transfers  it  to  Willamette  Biver,  on  account  of  its  smooth 
another  for  a  further  washing  and  scraping,  so  and  pure  waters,  and  its  milder  temperature, 
that  all  the  blood  and  slime  possible  may  be  is  thought  by  the  observant  to  be  the  best 
removed  before  cutting.     He  then  puts  the  home  for  young  fish  of  all  the  tributaries  of 
fish  on  the  cutter's  table.    The  cutter  places  the  Oolumbia.    If  the  salmon  could  pass  the 
the  fish  in  a  frame,  and  with  a  circular  knife  falhi  of  the  Willamette  without  ii^ury,  the  re- 
of  six  blades  cuts  the  fish  with  one  stroke  into  salt  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  of 
siz  pieces,  each  piece  the  size  of  the  depth  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  as  well  as  a  great  addi- 
the  can.    With  one  motion  he  transfers  these  tion  to  the  spawning-grounds  tributary  to  the 
pieces  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  where  Columbia  fisheries.     The  Governor   recom- 
another  man  with  an  ordinary  knife  subdivides  mends  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
them  into  about  twelve  pieces  and  puts  them  vestigate  the  subject,  and  report  to  the  Legis- 
ipto  a  vat  of  strong  brine.    Another  man  sub-  lature  the  best  plan  for  protecting  and  pro- 
jects them  to  a  second  process  of  a  similar  moting  this  important  industry. 


PARAGUAY  (Rxpt^LioA  del  Pasaguat),  one  portion  of  which  is  claimed  by  Bolivia  and 

a  country  of  South  America,  extending  from  the  remainder  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 

latitude  21^  27'  to  27^  SO'  sonth,  and  from  Ion-  area  was  much  more  considerable  before  the  war 

gitode  54^  21'  to  68"*  40"  west.     Its  bounda-  of  1865-'70,  at  the  termination  of  which  Para- 

^^  are:  on  the  north  and  northeast,  Brazil;  guay  ceded,  as  a  war-indemnity,  to  Brazil,  some 

^Q  the  souUieast  south,  and  southwest,  the  thousand  square  miles.    The  limits  of  the  coun- 

^ntine  Republic ,  and  on  the  northwest,  try  were  then  fixed,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 

||^«via;  and  it  embraces  an  area  variously  es-  of  March  26,  1872,  as  follows:  "The  bed  of 

^^^^ted  at  from  57,000  to  90,000  square  miles,  the  Paran&  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ignazi 

^clnriTeofthe  triangular  section  of  the  Gran  O^titude  26*"  80'  south)  to  the  Salto  Grande 

^haco  lying  mainly  between  the  two  rivers  (la^^^de  24**  70-    From  these  falls  the  line 

<^>ragQay  and  Bermejo,  and  the  22d  parallel,  runs  (about  due  west)  along  the  highest  divide 
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of  the  Sierra  de  Maracay^  to  the  termination  and  Pnblio  Instrootion,  and  War  and  the  Navy. 

of  the  latter ;  tiience,  aa  nearly  as  possible,  in  Seflor  Don  Bantiata  QU  has  been  President  of 

a  straight  line  northward  along  the  highest  Paragnay  since  October,  1874. 

ground  to  the  Sierra  de  Amambay,  following  There  is  no  bank  or  other  credit  institutioo 

the  highest  divide  of  that  sierra  to  the  prinoi-  in  the  conntry. 

pal  Bonroe  of  the  Apa,  and  along  the  bed  of  The   national    revenue,    which,   m  1863, 

that  river  (westward)  to  its  junction  with  the  amounted  to  |4,276,000,  did  not  exceed  |412,- 

Paragnay.    All  the  streams  flowing  north  and  000  in  1878,  the  chief  sources  from  which  U  is 

east  belong  to  Brazil,  and  those  south  and  west  derived  being  the  oostom^ouse,  yielding  in  the 

to  Paraguay.'*  year  last  mentioned  $848,000  for  imports,  and 

The  republic  was  here  constrained  to  aban-  $70,600  for  exports ;  rents  of  atate  propert?, 

don  the  very  portion  of  her  territory  which  licenses,  etc    The  estimated  expenditures  fur 

was  so  long  coveted  by  her  imperial  neighbor,  1874  were  $841,806. 

and  the  northern  limit  of  which  was  the  mouth  Previous  to  1866,  Paraguay  was  exceptional 
of  the  Rio  Blanco,  80  miles  above  the  emhou'  among  South  American  states,  in  that  she  had 
ehure  of  the  Apa.  The  compatations  of  the  no  national  debt ;  on  the  contrary,  she  pes- 
populalaon  are  generally  as  discordant  as  those  sessed  a  large  surplus  income ;  but,  at  the  pres- 
of  the  area,  ranging  from  100,000  to  1,800,000.  ent  time  the  republic  is  almost  hopelessly  iosol- 
The  latest  census  (before  the  five  years'  vent,  her  name  having  figured  aide  by  side  with 
war),  regarded  as  tolerably  accurate,  was  that  those  of  other  bankrupt  statee  in  a  list  pub- 
ordered  by  Dr.  Franoia  in  1840,  the  returns  of  lished  in  a  London  financial  Journal  in  the  sec- 
which  gave  220,000.  By  the  natural  rate  of  in*  ond  half  of  1874,  and  according  to  which  ehe 
crease,  that  number  would  be  doubled  by  1866,  was  in  default  $2,908,000  ainoe  April  of  that 
in  which  year  the  population  would  be  440,-  year;  hence,  her  total  indebtedness  to  Great 
000 ;  but  the  losses  in  the  subsequent  war  may  Britain — ^principal  and  interest  of  a  loan  con- 
be  reckoned  at  half  the  total  number  of  in-  tracted  in  1871 — ^ia  no  less  than  $14,518,500. 
habitants — 170,000  males  by  battle  and  dis-  But  to  this  sum  are  to  be  added  her  liabilities 
ease  (chiefly  the  latter),  and  60,000  women  arisingout  of  stipnlationB  consequent  upon  the 
and  children  by  famine  and  exposure  in  the  issue  of  the  late  war,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
forests ;  so  that  the  census-returns  of  January  she  owes  $177,000,000  to  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
1,  1878,  were  probably  correct,  viz.,  221,070.  Republic,  and  Uraguay,  in  the  following  pro- 
of this  number,  28,745  were  males,  and  106,-  portions:  $160,000,000  to  the  first,  $26,2oa- 
264  f^mides,  over  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  000  to  the  second,  and  $760,000  to  the  third, 
remainder,  86,079,  of  both  sexes  under  that  Hence  her  total  foreign  debt  la,  at  the  present 
age.  The  average  proportion  of  male  to  fe-  time,  $191,618,600.  There  ia,  likewise,  a  home 
male  births  is  very  nearly  aa  eight  to  nine,  debt,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  tran^iied. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians  (Guaranis  Public  instruction  has  of  late  been  the  sab- 
and  a  few  other  tribes) ;  the  language  of  that  ject  of  more  serious  attention  than  at  anj 
people  is  principally  spoken  throu^out  the  period  since  the  days  of  the  Jesuits.  Indeed, 
republia  The  few  hundred  white  natives  Paraguay  had  in  1861  aa  many  public  primarj 
preserve  their  blood  tolerably  pure  by  inter-  schools,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  as  the 
mingling  or  by  alliance  with  Europeans,  and  most  advanced  Spaniah- American  states;  in- 
are  mainly  grouped  in  or  around  Asuncion,  the  struction  was  then  made  compulsory  and  grar 
capital.  Next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  nu-  tuitbus,  and  the  justicea  of  the  peace  were  re- 
merous  element  is  the  mulatto  or  hybrid,  from  quired  to  aid  in  carrying  out  that  measare. 
the  tmion  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers  and  the  Grammar-schools  were  few;  of  higher  instmc' 
Indian  women,  and  further  modifled  by  the  tion  there  was  only  such  aa  the  masters  of  a 
Mamaluiftaa  from  Sao  Paulo,  in  Southern  Bra-  single  establishment  in  the  capital  oonld  dis- 
zil,  and  by  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  pease.  But  well-directed  and  determined  ef- 
Pure-blooded  Africans  are,  however,  now  in  forts  have,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  been  soc- 
comparatively  small  numbers.  In  1878  there  cessful  in  extending  primary  education.  In  the 
were  2,800  foreign  readdents,  made  up  of  Ital-  budget  for  1874  is  observed  an  appropriation 
ians,  Germans,  English,  Austrians,  Dutch,  and  of  $84,860  for  schools.  The  total  value  of  the 
Swiss.  books  imported  during  the  decade  ending  in 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  constitution,  pro-  1866  was  but  $8,299. 

mulgated  on  November  26,  1870,  and  for  the  The  Roman  Oatholio  is  the  religion  of  the 

most  part  based  upon  that  of  the  Argentine  atate,  but  all  sects  are  tolerated. 

Republic,  which  in  turn  resembles  that  of  the  The  present  atreogth  of  the  anny  is  about 

United  States,  the  legislative  authority  resides  2,000  men,  comprising  two  regiments  of  cav- 

in  a  Oongress  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  airy,  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  regi- 

Ohamber  of  Deputies ;  and  the  executive  au-  ment  of  artillery.    The  estimated  expenditare 

thority  in  a  President  elected  for  a  term  d  six  for  the  War  Department  for  1874  was  set 

years,  with  a  non-active  Vice-President,  and  a  down  at  $98,918.    Manufacturea  are  few,  and 

cabinet  of  five  ministers;  the  departments  of  include   coarse   cotton   and   woolen   fabrics, 

these  latter  being  severally  those  of  the  lute-  utensils  made  of  wood,  hides,  cigars,  prepara- 

rior.  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Public  Worship  tions  of  gums  and  resinous  substaBces^  the  di^ 
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tOhtion  of  liquors  from  the  Bogar-K^ane  and  the  dead^  the  young  widow  returned  to  the  lyric 

algaroba^  sugar,  molasses,  and  ropes  and  cord*  stage,  to  repair  her  shattered  fortunes  and  di- 

age.    Agrioultaral  implements  are  rade  and  vert  her  mind  from  her  domestic  griefs.    In 

piimitiTe.    There  were  constraoted  at  the  ar-  the  latter  part  of  August,  1866,  she  came  to  the 

Benal  of  Asuncion,  in  the  three  years  1861-^68,  United  States,  making  her  d^nit  in  New  York 

seven  mail-steamers  to  ply  to  Montevideo.  in  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman^s  oompany,  of  which  the 

During  the   seeond   Lopez  administration  violinist,  Oarl  Rosa,  and  the  comet-player, 

(1863-70),  commerce  was  hampered  in  various  Levy,  were  also  members*    Her  first  appear- 

waya,  sudli   as  government  monopolies  and  anoe  was  in  concert ;  but,  during  her  stay  in 

other  abuses,  which  rendered  freedom  of  trade  the  United  States,  she  achieved  high  honors 

onkiiown  in  the  republic;  and  the  chief  sta-  both  in  oratorio  and  opera,  in  most  of  the 

pies  of  export  were  purchased  by  the  dictator's  principal  cities  of  the  republic.    In  1867  she 

agents.    !Neverthelc^  and  in  spite  of  the  nat-  became  the  wife  of  Oarl  Rosa,  with  whom  she 

oral  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transporting  mer-  lived  a  most  liappy  and  affectionate  life  till  her 

ehaodise  %o  the  sea  from  this  land-locked  state,  untimely  death.     Her  domestic  life  was  sin- 

tfae  commerce  of  Paraguay  had  considerably  gularly  free  from  unpleasant  passages;  sttd 

increased  during  the   decwde   following  the  was  not  lacking  in  dignity  or  energy,  but  she 

dovDfali  of  Rosas,  the  Argentine  dictator,  and  was  always  amiable,  gentle,  and  thoughtful  for 

the  consequeiit  opening  of  the  river-traffic  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others.     Her 

FAREPA-^ROSA,  Euphrostkb,  the  most  rank  in  the  musical  world  was  of  the  highest, 

aeoompliahed  vocalist  and  operatic  singer  of  and  rested  upon  solid  merits.    She  possessed 

the  present  century,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  one  of  the  most  exqxusite  voices  ever  heard 

18S9;  died  in  London,  January  22, 1874.    Her  upon  the  stage.     It  had  all  good  qualities. 

&tber  was   a  IVaUachian   nobleman.  Baron  Its  compass  was  magnificent;  it  reached  the 

Georgiades  de  Boyeskn,  of  Bucharest.    Her  lowest  notes  of  the  soprano  register,  and  ran 

mother,  nU  Seguin,  was  the  daughter  of  £d-  up  with  ease  to  F  in  alt,  or  perhaps  a  little 

ward  Seguin,  Ben.,  and  sister  of  the  famous  higher ;  and  in  all  this  great  extent  there  was 

hsBO  and  composer  of  that  name.  The  sudden  not  an  imperfect  tone ;  every  sound  was  de* 

death  of  the  baron,  just  after  the  Mrth  of  liciously  sweet,  and  pure,  and  full ;  the  most 

Enphrosynei  left  his  widow,  at  the  age  of  acute  critic  could  detect  no  flaw,  no  weakness, 

twenty-one  years,  in  poverty ;  and  she  soon  no  difference  of  quality.    In  volume  it  was  ab- 

alter  adopted  the  lyric  stage  as  a  profession  solutely  phenomenal.     It  filled  tlie  Boston 

for  her  own  support  and  that  of  her  infant  Oolisseum  of  1,869,  where  it  rang  out  above  the 

daughter,  and  early  commenced  training  her  roar  of  cannon  and  the  shouting  of  the  monster 

to  the  same  pursuit    The  child  was  endowed  choms.    Its  whispers  were  heard  through  the 

with  genius  of  a  high  order ;  but  she  was  largest  opera-houses,  and  its  clarion  tones  elec- 

bIso  patient  and  persevering.    She  made  rapid  trined  us,  in  triumphant  songs  like  H&nders 

progress  in  her  musical  studies — so  rapid  as  ^^  Let  the  Bright  Seraphim,"  as  no  voice  ever 

to  astonish  her   teachers;    and,  meanwhile,  did  before,  as  no  voice  ever  will  again.    So 

ihe  had  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  ^re  perfect  was  the  beauty  of  this  glorious  voice, 

iaagQages,  English,  Italian,  French,  German,  that  it  used  to  touch  the  feelings  merely  by  its 

aod  Spanish.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  made  rare  purity  and  strength,  quite  apart  from  any 

ber  d^t  in  one  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  sentiment  wliioh  might   lie   in   the   music, 

attained  a  marked   and  promising   success.  Voice,  however,  was  not  the  secret  of  her 

Within  the  next  two  years  she  had  appeared  power.    She  had  reached  the  very  pinnade  of 

with  constantly-increasing  applause  at  Naples,  art,  for  she  had  learned  to  despise  mere  oppor- 

Genoa,  Borne,  Florence,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  tnnities  for  vocal  display,  to  discard  vulgar 

sDd  even  the  eternest  musical  critics  of  those  embellishments  and  tours  de  force,  and  to  es- 

cities  were  enraptured  by  her  wonderful  voice,  teem  that  the  noblest  style  of  singing  which 

her  perfect  training,  and  her  admirable  aim-  was  the  simplest  and  i^ost  natural.     How 

plicify  of  manners  and  of  performance.     In  many  years  of  hard  work  and  intelligent  study 

185T  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  London,  were  needed  before  this  perfect  culture  was 

in**Il  Puritani,"  in  the  same  company  with  complete  the  public  never  suspected.    When 

Konconi,  Gardoni,  and  Tagliafico.    From  the  she  stood  before  them,  so  quiet,  so  easy,  so 

lieginning  she  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  unaffected,  the  song  seemed  to  flow  from  her 

Britigh  public.    In  1868  she  married  Captain  lips  without  an  effort^  and  without  premedita- 

CWrill,  an  ofiSoer  in  the  East  Indian  service,  a  tion.     She  sang  sa  if  she  could  not  help  it. 

B|aB  of  brilfiant  talents  and  great  promise,  and  Music  had  no  difficulties  for  her.     With  a 

highly  connected.    The  fortune  of  the  young  physical  strength  equal  to  the  most  unparal- 

eoQple  was  about  $125,000 ;   but  the  gallant  leled   demands,   and    a   technical    education 

captain  developed  such  a  passion  for  specula*  which  had  long  ago  triumphed  over  the  most 

tioD^  that  he  sunk  the  whole  of  it  in  a  few  serious  problems  of  art,  the  exercise  of  her 

nonths  in  Peruvian  mining  shares,  and,  after  marvelous  gift  became  a  sort  of  second  nature, 

•even  months  of  married  life,  sailed  for  lima,  Song  for  her  was  as  easy  as  speech.    The  ver- 

to  look  after  his  mining  property,  where  he  satility  for  which  she  has  been  so  much  praised 

died  in  April,  1866.    Their  infant  child  being  was  in  part  the  result  of  high  culture  and  in 
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part  a  natural  endowment.  She  won  her  first  fisoal  year,  December  1, 1878,  of  $1,825,151.24^ 
yiotories  and  her  last  on  the  Italian  operatic  and  the  receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to 
stage.  When  she  came  to  America  in  1866,  she  $5,871,968.27,  making  $7,697,119.51  the  total 
charmed  the  whole  country  with  modern  £ng-  resources.  The  disbursements  of  the  je&r 
lush  ballads,  and  no  one  else  has  ever  given  amounted  to  $6,642,567.86,  leaving  a  surplus 
those  little  inartistic  songs  so  pleasant  a  char-  on  the  80th  of  November  of  $1,054,551.65. 
acter.  She  turned  to  the  long-neglected  music  The  revenues  diminished  from  $7,076,728.20  In 
of  Hftndel,  and,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  1878  to  $5,871,968.27,  in  consequence  of  the  re> 
grand  old  master,  poured  forth  the  mighty  peal  of  the  taxes  on  the  gross  receipts  of  rail- 
music  of  "  The  Messiah  "  and  *^  Samson  "  wilii  roads,  and  the  net  earnings  of  industrial  and 
a  m^esty  and  glory  of  which  America  had  no  other  corporations,  and  the  tax  on  cattle  and 
previous  conception.  Passing  from  this  to  farming-implements.  While  the  revenues  were 
English  opera,  she  gave  it  a  character  it  had  thus  reduced  by  over  $1,200,000,  the  ezpenises 
never  enjoyed  before,  either  here  or  abroad,  were  increased  by  about  $500,000,  in  conse- 
and  greatly  increased  the  probability  of  its  quence  of  changes  made  necessary  by  the  new 
becoming  permanently  established  here.   Dur-  constitution. 

ing  the  last  two  years  of  her  stay  in  the  United  There  are  in  the  State  199  national  l>ank.«. 

States,  she  had  sung  mostly  in  opera,  her  bus-  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $52,000,000. 

band  being  the  manager  of  the  operatic  season,  and  117  savings-institutions,  with  a  capital  of 

She  followed  the  English  opera  with  a  brilliant  $8,870,168.85.    The  deposits  in  the  latter  dur- 

series  of  Italian  operas,  including  ^^  Norma,*'  ing  the  year  amounted  to  over  $28,000,000. 

"  The  Barber  of   Seville,"   ''  II   Trovatore,"  The  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  State  during 

^*  Martha,*'  etc.     After   leaving  the  United  the  year  placed  in  the  streams  running  Into  the 

States  in  1872,  she  sang  in  opera  in  London,  sea  876,000  Oalifomia  and  187,000  Kennebec 

and  visited  Egypt,  where  she  received  the  salmon;  85,000  salmon-trout  were  distributed 

most  triumphant  honors.    She  had  returned  to  in  different  bodies  of  water  favorable  to  them, 

London,  and  her  husband  had  engaged  Drury  and  8,000,000  shad  were  hatched  and  turned 

Lane  for  a  series  of  English  operas,  and  where  into  the  Susquehanna. 

she  was  to  have  presented  Wagner's  *^  Lohen-  There  are  145  railroad  companies  some  por- 

grin  "  for  the  first  time  to  an  English  audience,  tion  of  whose  lines  are  within  the  State  of 

herself  assuming  the  magnificent  and  exacting  Pennsylvania.   The  latest  official  report  oovera 

rdle  of  Blsa  ;  but  her  sudden  death  prevented  the  year  1878.  Thb  shows  the  foUowing  facts: 

the  accomplishment  of  her  plans.  Her  greatest  Length  of  main  lines  of  road,  6,655  miles,  of 

achievement,  after  all,  and  her  truest  glory,  which  4^257  miles  are  in  the  State ;  length  of 

was  that  she  honored  her  profession  alike  in  double  track,  1,819  miles;  length  of  sidings, 

her  work  and  her  life.    She  opened  the  minds  2,218  miles;  length  of  branch  roada  own^, 

of  the  multitude  to  new  conceptions  of  art.  1,597;  miles  lidd  with  steel  rails,  1,976;  capi- 

She  discovered  to  them  unsuspected  beauties,  tal  stock  paid  in,  $476,701,878 ;  funded  debt, 

She  elevated  and  refined  their  taste.     She  $878,590,870;  floating  debt,  $87,601,157;  cost 

taught  them  to  despise  vulgarity,  and  false  of  road  and  equipment,  $621,812,048;   Talne 

pretense,  and  affectation ;  to  appreciate  what-  of  real  estate  held  by  the  companies  exclusive 

ever  is  pure,  and  dignified,  and  conscientious ;  of  roadway,  $25,821,727 ;  number  of  engines, 

to  hate  the  cheap  devices  of  the  show-man.   In  4,054 ;   number  of  first-class  passenger-cars, 

six  years  she  advanced  the  musical  taste  and  1,778;  second-class  cars,  257;  oaggage,  mail, 

knowledge  of  America  by  the  measure  of  a  and  express  cars,  757  ;freight-car8, 58,744;  coal, 

whole  generation.     What  Theodore  Thomas  fuel,  and  tank  cars,  79,488.    The  net  earnings 

has  done  with  the  orchestra  she  did  with  the  of  the  roads  for  the  year  were,  $52,788,075. 

oratorio,  the  opera,  and  the  ballad.    Her  in-  The  total  receipts  were,  $147,995,214;   total 

fluence  will  last  all  the  longer  from  the  fact  expenses,  $95,207,189.    The  accidents  of  the 

that  she  was  taken  away  before  her  great  year  involved  the  killing  of  27  passengers,  and 

powers  had  shown  any  evidence  of  decay.  the  injuring  of  166;   the  killing  of  254  em- 

PENNSTLVANIA.     The   public  debt  of  ploy6s,  and  the  iiguring  of  665 ;  and  the  kOl- 

Pennsylvania  on  the  dOth  of  November  amount-  mg  of  295  other  persons,  and  tiie  iqjnrin^of 

ed  to  $24,568,685.67,  including  $196,751.86  of  281 ;  or  the  killing  of  576  persons  in  all,  and 

unfunded  liabilities.    During  the  year  preced-  the  injuring  of  1,112.    Fully  one-third  of  the 

ing,  $1,230,186.57  of  the  State  debt  had  been  roads  included  in  this  statement  are  beyond 

redeemed.    The  sinking-fund  contains  $9,000,-  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  statistics  are  not 

000  of  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com-  given  applying  to  those  roads  and  parts  of 

pany  and  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad  Oom-  roads  wholly  within  the  State, 

pany.    By  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  The  first  sesnon  of  the  Legislature  under  the 

proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  works,  and,  by  an  new  constitution  began  on  the  6th  of  January, 

act  of  the  last  Legislature,  the  tax  on  the  capital  and  continued  until  the  15th  of  May.     Much 

stock  of  corporations,  are  assigned  to  the  sink-  of  the  legislation  was  such  as  was  neceosary  to 

ing-fnnd,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  make  the  laws  conform  to  the  changes  in  the 

loans  and  of  interest  on  the  debt.    There  was  a  constitution.    The  State  was  apportioned  into 

balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  senatorial  and  representative  districts,  and 
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to  be  completed  in  three  years.  The  appoint*  Uement  Mid  coltiTatioa ;  of  impioTiii^  the  navigBtioii 
mente  under  this  act  were  made,  and  a  oompe-  of  our  great  inUadrivew,  ancf  secunng  cheap  trans- 
tent  geologist  was  selected  in  Jane.  Thewo^k  ffilJ^rJllr^SSL'^^^^^^^^ 
or  the  sarvej  began  m  oeptembMr  ana  extend-  ixig  sach  manufaotures  as  shiu]  bring  the  prodooer 
ed  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  an  examina-  ana  oonanmer  in  the  neighboriiood  of  twai  other, 
tionof  the  iron-ores  and  siate-qnarries  of  York,  Az^d  thua  eatabliah  mutual  relations  between  them 
Adams,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton  Counties,  aod  those  enffaged>  <»mmeroe  and  tr^portotion : 
xwwuo,  ^ui0u,  auu  XW&  «.u»tii|/iivu  x/Y»u»««>f  of  propeflj  adjusting  the  relaUons  between  capital 
the  fossil  iron-ores  of  the  Junutta  V^Jley,  the  and  labor  In  o?der  ^t  they  may  receive  a  just  and 
bitummous  coal-basins  of  Olearneld  and  Jeffer-  equitable  share  of  the  prcmta,  and  of  holding  tiioee 
son  Oounties,  and  the  oil-regions  of  Vanango  ia  the  possession  of  ooiporate  wealth  and  priYileges 
County.    A  museum  of  minerals  is  to  be  col-  i*^  •*»<*  oonfoimity  to  the  law,  so  that  thiongli  oam- 

l««ted  .t  Hamsborg,  «  one  of  the  result,  of  SSJ^SSSSTin^ltrnJo'S^-^of  P«^,^ 

•Sl^o^^^'  n                                       ti»  ***?  ***®  honor  of  the  nation  and  developing'  the  im- 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Republican  party  mense  resouroes  of  every  Motion  of  the  Union  and 

was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  19  th  of  August,  of  advancing  the  aoeial  and  mutual  prosp«iity  of  all 

and  the  following  nominations  were  made:  iuindwtrial  and  laboring  olaaaes. 

for  Judgeof  the  Sapreme  Ooart,Edw«d  M.  flI-„5S|ffi{^'o?'tt'^^"rb1n*&ST-" 

Faxon,  of  Philadelphia ;  for  Lieutenant-Oov*  year  is  a  fr«sh  evidence  of  the  neoeasity  of  that  pn>- 

emor,  A.  G.  Olmsted,  of  Potter  County ;  for  taction  to  oar  mannfiustnring  interaata  for  whkOi 

Auditor-General,  Harrison  Allen,  of  Warren  the  Bepublicans  of  Penosylvania  have  always  fought. 

County:    for  Secretary  of   Internal    Affairs,  Thereductionof  the  tariff,  accompanied  aa  it  was  by 

Robert  kBeath,  of  sWiU  County  Th^  ^^^^rSl^n^^b^t^^^^^^ 
platform,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  it  more  difflcult,  as  well  as  lamentably  slow, 
opened  with  approval  of  the  State  and  nation-  8.  The  attempt  xnade  Just  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
al administrations  under  Republican  control,  m«it  of  Gonffresa  to  establisli  fte^trade  thioazh 
and  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Demo-  ^]^^  ^f^7u  °^  ****  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada, 
..  \  Jru  r  11  A  4.1  \.  !-*•  demands  the  severeat  condemnation.  It  was  an  ei- 
cratio  party.     Then  followed  these  resolutions  fort  to  accomplish  through  the  treaty-making  power 

relating  to  State  affairs :  alone  that  which  belongs  properly  and  of  right  to 

2.  The  BepubUcans  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  the  popular  branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  put 

the  first  to  demand  a  change  in  the  constitution  that  "dress  out  of  the  people's  reach  for  twent v-oae 

would  abolish  special  legislation  and  all  its  attend-  ye«»  ^  oome.    The  control  over  the  subject  of  the 

ant  evils,  and  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  call  national  revenue  was  plaoed  by  the  Oonatitution  in 

of  a  constitutional  convention  for  that  purpose  hsv-  the  hands  of  the  immediate  npreaentativea  of  the 

ing  emanated  from  them,  we  are  justified  in  rejoicing  people,  and  we  proteet  against  any  scheme  to  take 

to-day  over  the  accomplish meut  of  that  great  reform  »*  out  of  their  hands  by  means  of  a  treaty  which  th« 

and  over  the  delivery  of  the  State  from  3ie  evil  con-  people  cannot  abrogate  or  repeal.                ,     »       , 

sequences  of  the  old  system.  ^-   The  frantic  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 

8.  The  movement  for  the  formation  of  the  new  pemocratio  party  to  brine  on  a  war  of  raoea  in  the 

constitution  having  been  made  by  the  Eepublican  South,  with  the  design  of  depriving  a  portion  of  its 

party,  and  carried  to  completion  under  its  auspices,  citizens  of  the  rights  which  oolong  to  them,  show 

the  task  of  putting  into  operation  the  machinery  of  that  the  mission  of  the  Republican  party  has  not 

the  new  fundamental  law  belongs  to  it  of  right,  and  ended,  and  that  ita  further  continuance  is  neces«aiT 

the  duty  it  involves  will  be,  as  It  has  been,  faith-  ^o  secure  equally  to  every  citizen  the  rights  which 

ftilly  performed  by  it.  belong  to  all.        ^           ^       ,       .,               v    • 

4.  Inaamuchas  great  abuses  have  grown  up  in  this  1^*    Emancipation  and  enfranchisement   havinff 

State  under  our  present  system  of  fees  as  acompensa-  been  secured  bv  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  ana 

tion  for  county  officers,  we  demand  such  legislation  fifteenth  amenomenta   to  the   Constitution  of  the 

as  will  substitute  adequate  salaries  for  fees,  and  such  United  States,  and  by  the  necessary  le^alation  for 

as  will  allow  no  more  than  a  fair  and  just  compensa-  their  enforoement,  and  eauabty  of  dvil  Mhta  haying 

tion  for  services  rendered.  been  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendnnent,  it  is 

6.  We  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  our  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that  such 

oommon-sohool  system,  which  has  grown  up  under  guarantee  ia  enforeed  by  appropriate  sta^tea. 

the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  and  as  it  is  now  mu-  H-  The  establishment  of  the  national-bank  sys- 

nifloently  endowed  by  the  annual  appropriation  from  tern  having  secured  to  the  people  of  the  •ntire  na- 

the  State,  secured  to  it  by  the  constitution,  the  State  tion  the  best  system  of  bank  currency  ever  before 

is  bound  to  see  that  all  her  children  are  duly  edu-  offered  to  them,  the  pnvileffea  of  that  system  aho«ad 

oated  under  it  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  that  they  be  no  longer  confined  to  a  privileged  daM,  but  should 

may  thereby  become  better  able  to  enjoy  and  per^  be  free  to  all  under  ffeneral  and  equal  laws,  the  aij- 

petuate  our  popular  institutions.  gregate  volume  of  the  ourrencv  to  be  regulated  by 

fpi^  -11^ .  ^ 1  .*           1  1    X          i.x  the  necessities  of  the  people  and  the  reoogniaed  laws 

The  following  resolutjions  relate  to  matters  ^f  trade. 

of  national  policy :  12.  We  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  National 
6.  We  recognize  that  as  the  true  policy  of  ffovem-  Bepublican  Convention  of  1879  in  &vor  of  a  return 
ment  which  shall  harmonize  all  the  divereiled  in-  *o  specie  payments  at  the  earlieat  practicable  day. 
terests  and  pursuits  necessarily  existing  in  a  country  ,  1*-  That  the  Bepublican  party  continue  to  remem- 
of  such  vast  extent  as  ours,  and  this  can  be  done  ber  with  gratitude  laio  soldiers  and  aaUors  of  the 
only  by  directing  legisUtion  so  as  to  secure  just  pro-  republic  for  the  patnotiam,  courage,  and  aelf-«*ion- 
teotion  and  reward  to  every  branch  of  industry.  Aoe  with  which  they  ^ve  themselves  to  the  preaer- 
We  are  in  favor  of  giving  precedence  to  those  meaa-  ▼ation  of  the  country  in  the  late  civil  war. 
ures  which  shall  recognize  agricultural,  mining.  Other  resolutions  presented  Governor  John 
r?.l^'rpU?t';^te=rte"^^^^^^^^  F-  Hartranft  8*.a  candidate  fornomluation  to 
Of  putting  a  stip  to  larffe  grants  of  the  public  do^  t^e  presidency  in  1876 ;  directed  that  the  can- 
mam  to  railroad  corporations  and  reserving  it  for  set-  didates  and  the  president  of  the  convention 
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ippoint  the  ofaairman  of  the  State  Gommittee;  ?•  That  while  we  recognUe  to  the  fullest  and 

aod  caUed  for  a  hearty  sopport  of  the  Oenten-  broadest  extent  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 

„ui  r^^«-:*:^«>       a    ™«iJ*2^«   «.1a<9»:,«»  -«^  ecoure  to  ali  the  bleeBings  of  education,  and  hence 

mal  Ex^itiOD.     A  resoution  pledging  snpr  ^hatour  pubUo-echool  syltem  should  he  generously 

port  to  rresiaent  (rrant  "  in  the  event  of  bis  sustained,  we  emphaticaUy  deelare  against  the  etn 

being  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  "  was  TOted  tablishment  of  mixed  sohools  by  law,  in  which  white 

(Jown.  and  black  children  shall  be  compulsorily  associsted, 

The  Democratic  CJonvention  took  place  at  helievingsB  we  do  tl^t  the  interests  of  0^^ 

TV..*  V         >v    Au     ofl*i.    ^  A         *      TiT  «  "Will  be  best  served  by  training  the  children  in  sepa- 

rittsburg,  on  the  26th  of  Angnst.    The  nomi-  j^^^  schools.            j           b                          r 

nstioiM  were  as   follows:    for  Judge  of   the  e.  That  the  leaders  of  the  Bepublioan  party,  hav- 

Saprame   Court,   Warren  J.   Woodward,  of  ing  opposed  the  present  constitution  of  this  State, 

_    -     ^               -     --                  -                     ■  '     '**      "'     "              ^^  ^             1  .—  'advance 

>ns  to 
State 

>«iM.w,^  «»,««»  *.  M.^^^As,j  w*  ^A%/^uv  ^^*»^^j  y  v;onvennon  one  wno  reiusea  u>  sign  the  constitution 

for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  General  vVm.  as  adopted,  and  nominating  for  Stau  officers  avowed 

McCandlees,  of  Pbilad^hia.    The  following  opponents  of  the  instrument,  cannot  deny  the  hos- 

platform  was  adopted :  ^"«  »"itude  on  Oieir  pw}  to  constitutional  reform, 

^                           '^  and  deceive  people  with  false  pretenses  m  regard  to 

The  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania,  in  convention  their  future  policy, 

usembled,  do  declare :  That  the  Bepublican  party,  fv^  Qtofo  AUrf ton   in  AfirnrriimrA  with  the 

since  its  aieemion  to  power,  has  violated  the^^Fedi  ^,f^!?^T^f  .ti  «^ 

erd  Constitution  and  cfegiwl^  the  judiciary ;  proa-  provision  of  the  new  constitution,  occurred  on 

tfstod  in^ustij;  plundered  the  people;  osiuped  the  8d  of  November  inBtead  oi  tne  second 

power;  loaned  the  Government  credit  to  coipora^  Tuesday  of  October,  as  in  former  years.    The 

tions  without  constitutional  sanction;  fostered  cor-  Democratic   candidates    were    elected.     The 

pomions  to  the  detrimentof^e  lyricult^^  inter-  ^^     ^  ^    Lieutenant-Governor  was  549,71 1 , 

«t8  of  the  eonntry ;  introduced  fWiuda  and  oorrup-  *^»«" '^^  *v*  ^ivMw^**«**y  «»r»r%nK    -.j  ni^Ju-^i 

twn  into  the  departmenU  of  the  Government  and  o'  which  Latta  received  277,195  and  Olmsted 

laoDgits  oliloe-holdeni,  and  failed  to  diamiaa  them  272,516,  making  the  mc^ority  of  the  former 

then  exposed  and  convicted ;  appointed  spies  and  4,679.    Bei^amm  Rush  Bradford,  Temperance 

iafonnew  to  oppress  the  business  interests  of  the  candidate,  received  4,682  votes.    Both  Wood- 

S:i:'Si.?^r^^rrSSS"rd^eJ2^SS.'^  -«d  W  Pa«on  were  elected  Judges  of  the 

ihtir  fair  rewards,  or  manufaoturen  oontinue  their  Supreme  Court  under  the  new  constitution, 

operations;  overawed  and  ignored  the  civil  newer  Twenty-seven   members    of    Congress   were 

and  set  the  military  up  as  the  exponent  of  the  laws ;  ohosea  at  the  same  election,  of  whom  17  were 

invaded  and  subverted  the  sovereigi  rights  of  States ;  Democrats  and  10  Republicans.   The  new  Leg- 

:^1^'A^y'Z\^'J^7^^^  "lature  consists  of  2?  Democrats  and  10  rI 

med  the  white  by  the  negro  nee  in  some  States,  publicans  in  the  benate,  ana  110  Liemocrats, 

lad  bj  its  proposed  civilnnghta  bill  made  a  war  of  89  Republicans,  and  two  Independents  in  the 

ra«8  imminent.    Therefore,  charging  these  offenses  House ;  living  the  Republicans  10  majority  in 

;;^ht'^£^L^JSSSi*.^br«.'i^^^^^  *«  Senate,  and  the  Democrats   19   in  the 

Teober  as  to  produce  a  change  and  eotpel  uif  ir  au-  House.         ^                                  -l     •  ir      -l  * 

tbon  and  abettors  from  all  places  of  public  trust  and  An  occasion  arose  on  the  28tn  of  March  for 

confidence.  the  use  of  the  military  in  enforcing  the  laws  at 

.  iWrei  That  the  following  are  among  the  lead-  Susquehanna  Depot.    The  employes   in    the 

'Wh"ai,22Jr^J^JS'jf  th.  ind,.«H.l  f^o^ot  the  Erie  Raflway  at  that  place  struck 

ttd  fommerdai  interests  of  the  country  has  been  'OT  their  pay,  which  was  two  montns  In  ar- 

biDo^t  about  by  the  unwise  legislation  of  the  Be-  rears,  and  took  possession  of  the  road,  refusing 

pabhcan  party,  and  that  pros]^nty  can  only  be  re-  to  permit  the  trains  to  run  until  thev  were 

stored  by  a  change  in  the  admmlstration  of  govern-  p^jj^    jlie  sheriff  was  unable  to  suhdue  the 

Tlhat  we  are  opposed  to  governmental  granta  of  rioters,  and  called  on  the  Governor  for  awirt- 

public  lends  to  oorporatlons,  as  tending  to  general  ance.    Troops  were  sent,  under  General  E.  8. 

eorraptlon  and  demoralization  of  the  public  service.  Osborn,  to  assist  the  sheriff  m  preserving  the 

3.  That  we  favor  an  honest  and  economical  gov  peace  and  securing  to  the  railroad  company 

Z^^''\}?P^''^ ''^F  ""VIli^^u^T ''^J^''^t.?i.^:  the   control  of  its  property.     This    action 

dTCtion  of  the  number  of  offlce-holden,  tne  abolition     "'      .,_  v-^««t.*  *i>«  ^^-X^^^^  ♦i^..,...  »^a  *u^ 

of  the  fee  system,  local  and  national,  and  the  return  Pf  omptly  brought  the  strikers  to  terms,  and  the 

to  the  moderate  living  and  plain  customs  of  former  difficulty  was  amicably  settled,    lo  a  protest 

<1&78.  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Susquehanna  Depot 

i.  That  we  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of  our  against  military  interference,  Governor  Hart- 

:;^J^';?.'^^'jiW,^L"\£i?^^Sr5J  ranft  made  this  reply: 

that  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  Habrxsbttso,  March  29. 1874. 

5.  Thst  a  steady  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  W.  J.  Falkeitbttbg,  Burgett^  Swduehanna  iMfpot : 
Gorenunent  notes  to  par  with  gold,  and  to  secure  Aa  an  individual  I  may  sympatnixe  with  your peo- 
a  return  to  specie  payment  at  the  earliest  possible  pie  in  their  misfortune  in  not  receivingprempt  pay- 
period  that  Ttssumptton  can  be  effected  with  safety.  ment  of  their  dues ;  but,  as  the  chief  Executive  of 

6.  That  we  denotinee  the  oivil-righta  bill  of  the  this  State,  I  cannot  allow  creditors,  however  merito- 
lut  Conftress,  believing  its  passage  to  be  a  gross  in-  rious  their  claims  mav  be,  to  forcibly  seize  property 
vasion  of  the  right  of  the  States  to  control  their  of  their  debtors  and  hold  it  without  due  process  of 
<lome8tlc  concerns  in  their  own  wav,  and  that  it  law.  Much  less  can  I  allow  them  to  take  and  hold 
vould  result  in  incalculable  evil  to  both  the  white  illegal  possession  of  a  great  highway  and  punish  the 
>B(1  the  negro  races.  innocent  public,  either  as  passengers  or  transportr 
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jrs,  for  the  default  of  a  corporation  with  which  they    at  Salmas.    The  aggregate  number  of  United 

tnw°:ir^S>.f^r.ISttiS?o»  ^™«^"«  '^^  N««'*'i«^  «  ^^  7.0(K.  to 

road  may  suapend  all  traffic  upon  it  until  their  wages  '^11;/^* -o                      •    • 

are  paid  I  will  asquiesce,  but  I  cannot  do  so  wliile  the  The  Protestant  missions  among  the  Nestori- 

law  refuses  to  contemplate  any  such  remedy.    My  ans  of  Persia  were  begmi  by  the  Americaa 

duty  is  not  to  make  the  laws,  or  to  criticise  them,  Board  of  Commiseioners  of  Foreign  Mi^isioos 

but  to  execute  them,  and  that  duty  I  must  diBcbarge  :„    miqa    «♦  n^^^w^i^u       T»    toTi    ♦k*^  - --. 

without  fear  or  favor.    General  oJbom  is  the  offiSr  V^   ^®?*'  ^}  Oroomi^  ^  In   1871    they  were 

m  command.    I  have  imolicit  confidence  in  his  im-  transferrea  to  the  rreeoytenan  i5oard.    AC' 

partiality,  flrmneas,  and  discretion.    I  have  ordered  oording  to  the  annual  report  of  the  board  for 

him  to  confer  with  the  sheriff  of  your  county,  who  1874,  there  were  in  Persia  three  stations,  TO 

d\il\Tert»rff'^^^^^  info^'^Gtn^'S.r^^^^^^^^^  out^tations  and  places  where  there  was  regu- 
If  they  are  set  at  defiance,  General  Osborn  has  been  ^*^  preaohmg ;  64  native  pastors  and  preach- 
ordered  to  enforce  obedience  to  them.  If  unfortu-  ®™?  w  teachers,  and  70  village  schools,  with 
nate  consequences  follow,  the  responAibility  must  1,134  scholars.  There  are  17  organized  church- 
rest  with  those  who  endeavor  to  redress  their  wrongs  es,  with  a  membership  of  767,  and  their  con- 
by  violence,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  coun-  tribntinna  ataaaiI  ftROO  a  vAAr  Th«  nrAM  hsc 
try,  and  of  the  officers  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  Uke    ;    I  ?^^  nnn      i  ^l^'i  otS  a/R 

care  that  they  be  faithfully  executed.  waed  110,000  volumes  and  21,250,000  pagejL 

J.  F.  HABTBANFT.       ^^®  female  seminary  had  82  pupils.    The  male 

seminary,  which  has  been  dosed  for  some  time, 

A  prolonged  conflict  between  Italian  and  will  be  reopened.  A  school  for  Mohamniedaa 
native  miners,  at  the  Armstrong  mines  in  West-  girls  was  reported  to  be  in  a  flonrisUng  cod- 
moreland  County,  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of    dition. 

the  year,  in  which  violence  and  lawlessness  The  country  is  divided  into  twenty  pror- 
were  displayed  on  both  sides.  Four  Italians  inces,  each  of  wliich  is  administered  by  a  beg- 
were  killed  and  several  wounded,  but  no  action  Urheg^  or  civil  and  military  governor.  Tbe 
was  taken  by  the  local  authorities  to  prevent  governors  of  the  large  provinces  mostly  reside 
or  punish  these  riotous  outbreaks.  The  Gov-  in  the  capital.  The  provinces  are  subdivided 
ernor  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  into  districts,  superintended  by  a  hahem^  or 
thematterattheopeningof  the  session  of  1875.    lieutenant-governor,  whose  chief  duty  is  the 

PERSIA,  a  country  of  Asia.  Reigning  sov-  collection  of  revenue.  The  towns  are  gov- 
ereign,  Nassr-ed-Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  born  erned  by  an  elective  kethhodah^  or  magistrate : 
September  4,  1829,  eldest  son  of  Shah  Moham-  the  villages  by  a  muhtdeh^  who  administerj 
med ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  justice,  and  serves  as  an  organ  of  intercoDimo- 
his  father,  September  10,  1848.  Children  of  nication  between  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
the  Shah  :  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  heir-apparent,  born    ment. 

in  1850 ;  Djilal-ed-Dauleh,  born  ia  1863.  The  The  standing  army  of  Persia  comprises  18,(X)0 
present  sovereign  is  the  fourth  of  the  dynasty  infantry,  10,000  irregular  cavalry,  1,500  artil- 
of  the  Khadjars,  which  fiilly  secured  the  rule  lery,  and  500  regular  cavalry:  total,  30,000  men. 
over  the  country  in  1794.  It  is  within  the  The  imports  of  Persia  are  estimated  at  |1:^- 
power  of  the  Persian  monarchs  to  leave  the  240,000 ;  the  exports  at  $7,200,000.  The 
crown,  with  disregard  to  the  national  heir,  to  chief  articles  of  import  are  cotton-goods  from 
any  member  of  the  family.  England ;  the  chief  exports,  silk,  opium,  aad  ' 

The  area  of  Persia  Is  estimated  at  636,000    cotton.    The    Shah  of  Persia   has   a  larger 
square  miles.    The  population  is  about  6,000,-    wealth  of  precious  stones  than  any  other  mon- 
000.    The  vast  m^ority  of  the  Inhabitants  of    arch  of  the  globe.    His  strong-box  consists  of  ' 
Persia   are  Mohammedans.      The   Armenian    a  small  room,  twenty  feet  by  fourteen,  reached 
population  is  estimated  at  4,660  families,  or    by  a  steep  stair,  and  entered  through  a  very  i 
26,085  souls;  the  Nestorians,  including  both    small  door.     Here,  spread  upon  carpets,  lie  I 
Protestants  and  persons  who  have  joined  the   Jewels  valued  at  £7,000,000  sterling.    Chief 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (Chaldees  about  8,-    among  them  is  the  Kaianian  crown,  shaped  , 
500  souls,  and  600  families),  respectively  at    like  a  flower-pot,  and  topped  by  an  uncut  rub/  I 
4,100  families,  or  25,000  souls;   the  Jews  at    as  large  as  a  hen's-egg,  and  supposed  to  have 
16,000  souls;  the  Guebers  or  Parsees  at  1,200    come  from  Siam.    Kear  the  crown  are  tvo 
families,  or  7,190  souls.    The  new  sect  of  the    lamb-skin  caps,  adorned  with  splendid  atgrette<) 
Babis,  which  was  founded  about  forty  years    of  diamonds,  and  before  them  lie  tra^s  of 
ago,  is  believed  to  have  a  very  large  number    pearl,  ruby,  and  emerald  necklaces,  and  han- 
of  adherents,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  per-    dreds  of  rings.     Mr.  Eastwick,  who  examined 
secution  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.    The    the  whole,  states  that  in  addition  to  these  are 
Gregorian  Armenians  have  an  archbishop  at    gatmtlets  and  belts  covered  with  pearls  and 
Ispahan,  who  resides  in  the  suburb  Djulfah;    diamonds,  and  conspicuous  among  them  tht- 
and  another  archbishop  at  Tabreez ;  the  Unit-    Kaianian  belt,  about  a  foot  deep,  weighing  per 
ed  Armenians  have  an  episcopal  see  in  Ispa-    haps  eighteen  pounds,  and  one  complete  mass 
ban,  which  was  established  by  Pius  IX.    The    of  pearls,    diamonds,    emeralds,  and  rubies. 
Nestorians  have  two  metropolitans   and  two    One  or  two  scabbards  of  swords  are  said  to  be 
bishops.    The  Chaldees,  or  United  Nestorians,    worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  each.    There  is 
have  an  archbishop  at  Kerkuk,  and  a  bishop    also  the  finest  turquoise  in  the  world,  three  or 
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four  inches  long,  and  without  a  flaw.  There  is  the  highest  titles  of  Persia,  and  that  Mirza 
also  an  emerald  as  big  as  a  walnut,  coyered  Hussein  Khan  continaed  to  be  Minister  of  For- 
with  the  names  of  kings  who  have  possessed  eign  Affairs  and  of  War,  and  had  charge  of  the 
it  The  ancient  Persians  prized  the  emerald  larger  portion  of  interior  affairs.  When  the 
above  ail  gems,  and  particularly  those  from  Persian  army  began  to  show  signs  of  disaffec- 
Egypt  Their  goblets  decorated  with  these  tion  in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of 
stones  were  copied  by  the  Romans.  The  Shah  its  wages,  Mirza  Hnssein  Khan  himself  ad- 
aiso  possesses  a  pearl  worth  £60,000.  But  the  vanced  the  money  to  pay  it.  In  order  to  re- 
most  attractive  of  all  the  Persian  stones  is  the  organize  the  Persian  army,  a  Danish  ofScer, 
turquoise,  which  is  inlaid  by  the  native  lapi*  H.  de  Lessor,  was  appointed,  who  was  to  begin 
darieswith  designs  and  inscriptions  with  great  with  organizing  a  regiment  of  engineers 'ac- 
effect  and  expertness.  cording  to  European  models. 

The  year  1874  opened  in  Perda  under  very  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  priests 

onfavorable  auspices.     Mirza  Hnssein  Khan,  persisted  in  arousing  the  people  against  the  re- 

the  leader  of  the  reformatory  party,  and,  in  forms.    A  letter  from  Trobizond,  dated  Sep- 

the  opinion  of  the  Europeans  in  Teheran,  the  tember  8d,  says : 

most  enlightened  statesman  Persia  has  ever  The  intelligent  policy  pursued  by  Mirza  HusBein 

bad,  had  been  deposed  from  his  place  as  first  Khan  is  evidently  too  &r  in  advance  of  popular 

minister.    The  contract  with  Baron  Renter  for  !?««■  j?  ^ers'*  *<>  ^^  ™«c**  eood  for  the  prcBent. 

the  oonstmction  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  J^!  ^™i  ?v*"*^?v*  haa  prevailed  to  auoh  an  ex- 

j  ^"*v  "*"••""  Y    *""*"**^''  ^y^  i#«*«i5»oj/«o,  ^^^  ^^  court,  that  the  Shah  vas  actually  induced  to 

and  the  mtrodnotion  of  other  improvements,  g,^t  tig  loVing  subjecta  a  charter  conferring  upon 

had  been  broken  by  the  Persian  Government,  them  a  number  of  privileges  hitherto  unknown  in 

New  complications  with   Turkey   threatened  Persia,  and  calculated  to  protect  them  against  the 

another  war.      Soon,  however,  the  situation  extortions  of  the  clergy  and  the  oppression  of  the 

«nTv^*o.A  .».:«  ♦«  j»n.^„»      A  L^-fA.  A.».»  T^  rich.    Unluckily  for  the  people,  however,  the  deiry 

appeared  again  to  improve.    A  letter  from  Te-  ^^^^  beforehand  with  the  GranJi-Vixier.  ind,  before 

herau  to  the  Augsbttrffer  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  he  could  issue  his  charter,  they  had  succeeded  in 

dated  February  24,  1874,  says :  persuading  everybody  that  the  promised  privileges 

PoHtical  affaina  in  Persia  are  improving,  the  coun-  would  never  in  reality  exist,  and  .that,  on  the  oon- 

tiy  is  again  entering  on  the  path  of  progress,  and  t^ary,  the  charter  was  directed  against  the  poor,  and 

tiiere  iTevery  prosplct  of  a  new  policy  being  iain-  ^oM^n  the  end  only  aggravate  their  position.  Pop- 

Wmed  for  some  tiie  to  come.    The  reUtions  with  «!«  credulity  easily  succumbed  to  these  insinuations, 

Turkey  have  also  greatly  improved.    At  the  begin-  ^^  5^«  appearance  of  the  charter,  or  Tcwujiw^/,  was 

mug  oi  the  month  t  rupthre  between  the  two  losing  greeted  wit^  note.    The  latest  news  is,  that  the  peo- 

rtitesof  Islam  was  fiw  from  improbable.  whUe  now  PlojV"  "^"««  **>  ^^Z^  l^^J'}^^  *^^,*^"V*^® 

both  sides  are  striving  to  find  a  peaceflil  means  of  ««*<«*»  '>J  supreme  head  of  the  clergy,  has  been 

amuHfing  their  differe?ces.    The  chief  cause  of  dis-  fimimoned  from  his  country  residence  to  Teheran, 

mt  waTthe  commercial  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  ^  Jf^^^'f  (°^  the  rebellious  behavior  of  the  peas- 

Persian  subjecta  in  Turkey,  and  the  applioafion  of  «»?7-     J?^^?»  ^^  ^^tJ®  reports,  the  convicts 

the  Turkish  laws  to  insolveit  Persian  tJ-wlers  in  that  betwcfn  the  liberal  lay.party,^  ^AP^i^l?*?!  ^1?^ 
^untry.    An  understanding 
HTed  at  between  the  two  Go 
uunks  chiefl  V  to  the  efforts 

Tnt'^.Jt.'SKS^lVSC.'^ilt.Sk^t^^^  ,  PERU  (RBPfouoA  PKL  Peb«).  an  indepen- 

probable  that  the  new  year  (which  in  Persia  falfi  on  dent  state  of  bouth  America,  compnsea  be- 

ihe  Slat  of  March)  will  bring  some  changes  in  the  tween   Ecuador  on    the    north,    Brazil   and 

^^^ittiitry.   Mina  Hussein  Khan  will,  it  is  said,  again  Bolivia  on  the  east,  the  latter  republic  on  the 

JJ'v?J!;^5-?'''^^'m*''^^'"^'^u"^^®[i"°A*^^'g^**"  «o«th,   and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west, 

er,  labia  Khan,  will  succeed  him  as  Miuiater  of  For-  t*  i.«L  ««  «-^-    »»^^.^i<»»  4-^  ♦Va  *«>«<r^«u«  r»^ 

«>  Affairs.    I^ahia  Khan  is  well  known  in  Europe;  «  ^^^  ^  area,  according  to  the  m^onty  of 

lie  la  the  ideal  of  a  Pemian  gentleman,  and  would  be  geographers,  of  500,000  square  miles, -and  is 

|horottffhlyqiuaifi6d  for  the  Dost  of  Foreign  Minister,  divided   into  sixteen  departments,    and  two 

*uxa  Ha«>sein  Khan  has  ordered  severalroads  to  be  provinces,  one  littoral  and  one  constitutional ; 

wurtnicted;  one  of  these  will  go  from  Teheran  to  ^^^  aggregate  population  of  all  of  which,  ac- 

we  Araxes,  and  be  the  fhture  channel  of  Persian  ,.*°  ,®  ^os^^i  «4.«4.^w.««*-  u^^^a  «^«J  ♦i,^ 

to>de  with  the  Caueasus,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Tiflis.  cordmg  to  oflScial  statements  based  upon  the 

An  engineer  haa  already  gone  oat  to  superintend  the  census  returns  of  1862,  is  somewhat  under 

vorisa,  which  are  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  2,500,000.* 

the  aujjiner.   A  second  road  is  to  be  made  to  Bescht,  xhe  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 

ffiiS  .«'A^'"  "^^^"^  -^2  ^^^^i!^  ""'^^  Shahabdu-  i^j^  ^^  i       ^  publication  of  the  volume  for 

i™,  and  thence  be  earned  to  Khoum  and  Ispahan.  i^^Ir  VT     '^     T  r"^"^«»"""  v*  w*^»  *  viuuj^  •«* 

As  Boon  as  these  roads  are  flnUhed,  a  regular  line  of  ^^^^ '  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 

«>whea  (cariolea)  will  run  upon  them.    The  minis-  of  Justice,  Sefior  Don  T.  E.  Sanchez ;  Senor 

^»  1»8  also  adopted  some  severe  measures  for  en-  Don  Y.  de  la  Riva  AgHero  is  in  charge  of  the 

mvSJ^''  payment  of  arrear  toxes.  manv  towns  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  alone ;  the  Minister 

Bten^S^  ISC-Cr.%\l^^^^^^  of  War  is  General  K  Freyre ;  ani  the  Minister 

['«the  ineooDciUble  enemies  of  all  progress,  have  of  Fmance,  Befior  Don  Z.  Z.  Elguera. 

ocsn  nmoved  from  the  capital,  and  appointed  gov-  No  more  perfect  idea  can  be  gathered  of  the 

•niora  of  provinoea.  material  development  of  this  (after  Mexico,  per- 

A  letter  from  Teheran,  dated  July  28d,  states  haps)  the  richest  of  all  the  Spanish-American 

^  vt  ^^*^  ^^^  conferred  upon  Mirza  Hus^  .  p^,  ^^^^^  ^«^u.  ^f  population  and  other  sututlca, 

««ui  Jihaa  the  title  of  Sepezelarazam,  one  of  m  Amhual  Ctolop2esia  for  1878. 
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stalHs,  and  now  raoUDg  among  tba  most  pros- 
peroaa,  Biooe  the  beginning  of  I^esident  Pardo's 
admlniBtration— no  more  perfect  idea,  we  say, 
is  to  be  obtained  from  aaj  other  soarce  than 
from  the  message  delivered  by  that  statesman 
at  the  inaDgaration  of  OongreM,  on  Augnet  28, 
1874,  and  of  which  we  here  transcribe  the 
more  important  portions : 

Id  yaoDg  oountriet  lik«  ours,  where  ve  are  ao- 
euMomed  to  sooompliBh  la  a  few  jaart  what  «lii«- 
whera  has  been  the  labor  of  iwDturUs,  a  period  of 
pence  Ib  equiv&lent  to  b  teroi  of  advances  realized  ; 
aod  anaiT  leglaUture  offern  everj  hope  of  the  mLtiu- 
faction  of  new  wants,  and  of  reuewed  strength  for 
the  achievement  of  new  oonquaiU  In  our  aDW»rd 
^h  tawu-d  parfeetion. 


An  unfortiuule  ineideat,  whloh,  as  f  on  are  alreadj 
■ware,  occurred  to  one  of  our  iuenihimt-ve3Bi;li  ou 
the  coast  of  Japan,  gave  rise  to  the  Deoes*it)  of  ftiid- 
ing  a  minister  to  the  Goverament  of  tbat  couotrf 
U>  sue  for  due  reparaUou.  Our  demandt  were  K>i^ 
ciouslj  Branted ;  our  flag  wai  saluted  for  the  first 
time  ID  Uu>Ba  dlaCanC  vaten ;  uid  the  most  ualctijk 
relatioEU  have    been   establislied  between   the  mu 


It  ii 


my  plea 


cultivated 


Oai  envofi  to  the  East  are  it  present  in  Psklntr; 
and  it  ii  CO  be  hoped  thai  tlia^  will  obtain  the  uno- 
tioa  of  the  enutcrHtiou  of  Chinasa  oolanieta  to  our 
aliores,  upon  Cbe  reasoneble  and  liberal  biu>  so 
justly  demanded  by  public  opinion,  aa  well  witLlu 
ka  without  the  republio  of  Pent. 

The  boundary  commission  appointed  in  1ST1  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1861  witb  Btaiil, 
in  leferenoe  to  a  part  of  tlie  boundary-lioe  wiiL 
tiiat  ODiiiire,  huve  terminated  their  important  labon; 
hence  the  only  portion  now  remainmg  to  be  tiitd 
is  that  to  the  north  and  eiat  of  the  bead-wttert  of 
the  Javari,  for  which  do  proviaioD  waa  mad«  iulht 
treaty  alluded  to. 


The  Government  does  not  abandon  the  idea  of  an 
American  Congreas,  nor  the  hope  that  It  may  mtet 
to  unite  still  more  closely  the  bonda  of  union  be- 
tween the  nationa  of  this  continent. 

Peoee  has  been  maintained  within  our  borders, 
spite  of  unremittinR  efforts  to  disturb  it ;  and  that, 
too,  at  a  time  when,  by  the  estahlishment  of  absolute 
liberty,  various  pernicious  elements  have  been  un- 

etficBcy  became  apparent  from  the  flnit,  have  been 
the  only  "Sfe?uard  of  oonstitBtional  order.  The  bis- 
tor;  of  this  period  damonatratee  that  the  really  solid 
and  durable  basis  of  pure  peace  lies  in  the  citiiens 
'"—    —■'   -'---1  the  jtovernment  that  the 

Thus,  under  til 

1  haa  been  ^radu 

It  effects  of  free  InMitu 


tliemselve 


mnnlcipal  decree  has  bestowed  npon  those  tonndli 
the  neceasBTj'  powefa  and  hcnllies  fbr  solf-aJminis- 
trstion;  and  in  most  cases  the  effort*  have  tieen  in 
this  first  year  very  salisflictory.  The  pfovindal 
bodies,  made  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  provineiil 
oonncils,  thongi  more  numeroosly  Rmstitnted  and 
vested  with  hijj-her  powers,  work  with  great  Tejrn- 
larity.  The  dislrict  and  department  counrils  «re 
entirely  new  corps  ;  nor  is  It  s  matter  of  wonderlhM 
their  organization  shonld  he  somewhat  slow.  1  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you  tbat  the  department 
councils  Piurs  and  Huancav^lioa  have  partieuiarty 
distinguished  themselves  by  seal  and  inlelli^nn 
dUptaycd  in  the  branches  of  sdminiatration  corded 
to  their  charge.  Experience  has  shown  the  muni- 
cipnl  laws  to  be  dpfcclive  in  manj  respects;  but 
any  premature  nttcmnt  at  refhrm  mijtht  prove  nnad- 
vham.  Time  will  douhtleja  lead  to  the  diafCTprr 
of  still  (freatcrdcfpcla;  bnt  in  the  meantime  we  ahill 
bnve  learned  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
tliB  actual  Imperfection  of  the  laws  and  ministeHal 
incompetency. 
The  police  department  bat  been  entirely 
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prvrementintlieolaBs  of  men  employed  inthatBer-  the  depreesion  in  the  bonds  of  the  nutional  debt, 

rioe,  and  tiie  cooperation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  mainly  owing  to  the  faot  that  the  ftaanoial  amenta 

have  taken  part  in  the  new  police  regulations,  will  were  obliged  to  sell  at  the  end  of  that  year,  ana  the 

render  the  aavantages  already  derived  firom  the  new  continual  and  exaggerated  reports  of  political  disor- 

sjitem  more  and  more  manifest  every  day.    But  ders  in  the  interior,  and  above  all  to  the  doubts  sug- 

l)«fore  a  complete  reform  has  been  made  in  the  ad-  gested  as  to  the  sumoleno^  of  the  guano  deposits  to 

ministration  of  justice  in  criminal  affairs,  little  real  meet  the  interest  and  amking-fund  of  our  home 

good  can  be  expected  from  police  reforms.  debt,  both  of  whioh  have,  however,  been  attended 

The  corps  of^dvil-engineers  has  also  been  reoon-  to  with  that  punctuality  ever  characteristic  of  Peru. 

stnicted  upon  a  new  basis ;  the  ministry  have  called  Again,  a  special  survey  in  the  southern  deposits 

into  service  the  m^ority  of  the  Jf  eravian  enpfineers,  has  proved  the  existence  of  jpcumo  in  sufficient  quan- 

and  a  number  of  foreigners  besides,  all  famihar  with  titles  to  meet  all  our  oblieations,  after  the  exhaustion 

mining  operations,  and  Uieir  assistants  are  youths  of  the  northern  beds.    The  most  convenient  mode 

chosen,  uter  a  rigorous  examination,  f^om  among  of  shipment  for  this  guano  is  at  present  under  con- 

the  students  in  the  College  of  Sciences.    The  eatab-  sideration,  and  the  examination  of  still  other  de- 

Ihbment  of  a  new  Bishool  of  Mines  has,  with  our  posits  steadily  carried  forward, 

extended  railway  system,  become  an  odvIous  ne-  During  the  year  1878  no  less  than  78S,906  soles  * 

eeuity,  and  steps  nave  already  been  taken  toward  were  pam  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  guano-beda,  on 

its  aooomplishment.  account  of  our  European  debt  of  187d;  1,469^887.74 

The  national  printing-office  hsa  been  completely  were  applied  on  account  of  the  home  debt  m  the 

redtted,  preparatory  to  the  putting  into  press  Sufior  same  year,  out  of  the  national  revenue ;  and  on  July 

Kaimonoi'silhistratedwork  on  Peru,  to  be  published  1st  of  the  present  year  (1874)  the  Peruvian<Ghiliau 

with  tn  atlas,  by  order  of  the  Oovemment.  debt  to  the  United  States  was  liquidated  out  of  the 

A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  placing  Payta  in  proceeds  of  the  guano  sold  in  that  country. 
t«le^r^>hie  oommunioation  with  Panama;  and  it  is  The  expenditures  for  the  last  year  amounted  to 
hoped  that,  spite  of  some  obstacles  nosed  by  the  17,889,100.62  soles,  of  which  1,605,114.82  soles  rep- 
Government  or  Colombia,  this  project  of  Unking  Peru  resent  the  floating  debt  for  the  same  period.  Toe 
to  the  great  telegraphic  net^worx  of  the  world  will  budget  for  that  year  amounted  to  28,511,407.95  soles. 
io  daetime  be  consummated.  The  laying  of  another  Despite  the  financial  troubles,  public  works  have 
cible  southward  of  Chill  and  the  Argentine  Bepublio  not  been  interrupted.  Within  tne  two  years  last 
is  likewise  contemplated,  and  this  line,  when  com-  past,  870  miles  of  nulway  have  been  constructed ; 
pleted,  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  mutual  interests  rails  have  been  bud  over  a  distance  of  628  miles; 
of  the  three  states  joined  together.  and  forty-three  tunnels,  of  a  total  length  of  8  miles, 

A  Board  oflmmigration  has  been  organized,  mainly  have  been  opened,  f    Barely  25  miles  remain  to  be 

composed  of  distiiu^hed  foreign  residents  in  our  completed  on  the  Oroya  line, 

conntrj,  intersstea  at  onoe  in  its  welfare  and  that  Steam  navigation  has  been  regularly  established 

of  the  stranffers  who  disembark  upon  our  shores,  on  Lake  Titioaca,  almost  on  the  crest  of  the  Andes ; 

The  usociation,  although  with  very  limited  means  and,  after  seven  years  of  unremitting  labor,  the 

at  lU  command,  has  already  given  proofs  of  its  thorough  exploration  of  our  eastern  rivers  has  been 

eficacy,  in  earnest  of  the  good  results  fairly  to  be  terminated. 

oiMcted  from  its  efforts.    The  Government,  well  The  army,  though  small,  is  undergoing  a  slow  but 

avare  of  the  many  social  and  political  ad vantM^es  to  efficient  process  of  reorganization,  and  the  fhture 

b6  derived  from  an  extended  immlgratioiL,will  shortly  soldiers  of  the  republic  will  find  education  within 

i>ue  ioT  your  sanction  for  the  introduction  of  60^000  their  reach  in  the  AOlitary  College  and  schools  al- 

iinmignmts ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  ready  in  satisfactory  operation.   The  National  Guard 

oa  so  extended  a  aoale  must  of  necessity  depend  has  done  excellent  service  whenever  the  preserva- 

upoQ  the  liberality  of  your  appropriations  for  the  pur-  tion  of  order  baa  called  them  into  requisition.    A 

p«e.  measure  as  indispensable  for  the  army  as  for  the 

Primary  instruction  requires  two  elements  for  its  public  is  that  of  a  reform  in  the  regulations  ooncem- 

Kform:  liberal  and  regular  appropriations,  and  a  mg  retired  officers  and  their  widows,  for  the  un- 

larger  and  more  competent  corps  or  teachers.    It  is  settled  condition  in  which  the  present  law  leaves 

tbe  opinion  of  the  Oovemment  that  the  municipal  such  a  large  number  of  officers  always  awaiting  ap- 

eoQneils  should  bo  permitted  to  make  the  school-tax  pointment  renders  their  existence  precarious,  and 

obligatory.    Bules  lor  primary  instruction  have  been  not  onfrequently  gives  rise  to  disturbance.    The  re- 

fiz«u  by  decree ;  education  has  been  rendered  com-  verse  is  tne  case  with  our  naval  officers,  whose 

paUorr  in  so  far  as  the  branches  obtainable  in  all  attainments  cause  them  to  be  so  eagerly  sought  after 

the  schools  throughout  tbe  republic  are  oonoemed,  by  private  companies,  that  speoiu  regulations  are 

and  the  establishment  of  higher  schools  in  each  do-  necessary  to  secure  their  services  to  the  state.    New 

partment  has  been  authorised.    The  requirementa  naval  scnools  have  been  opened  in  the  course  of  the 

of  gnmmai'-school  Instruction  have  likewise  been  past  year. 

sttended  to,  in  order  to  abolish  preparatory  courses  Such  are  briefly  the  subjects  which  more  especial- 

u)  the  universities,  and  admission  to  these  has  been  ly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Oovemment  lor  the 

confined  to  such  as  are  quite  prepared  to  enter  upon  last  two  years,  though  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 

uuTersity  studies.    A  number  or  competent  teacners  try  and  my  own  wi^os  might  have  extended  much 

<UFe  been  eng^^d  in  Europe,  and  the  services  of  farther.   Whatever  has  been  done  has  mainly  tended 

■QAny  more  stul  wUl  be  engaged ;  and  arrangements  to  eradicate  the  obstacles  of  the  past,  and  sow  the 

VQ  likewise  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  suit-  seed  of  future  prosperit}^.    It  is  not  always  given 

&r)l8  normal  schools.    The  departmental   councils  thelaborer  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  toil;  but,  although 

&re  anthorized  to  institute  correctional  agricultural  the  ▼anit;{r  of  the  commander  may  not  be  satisfled, 

spools  for  unedacated  children,  to  be  supported  out  the  conscience  of  the  statesman  ia  at  rest ;  and  what 

of  certain  branches  of  the  ordinary  contnbutions,  a  is  the  yanity  of  one  individual  as  compared  to  the 

portion  of  thoae  outstanding  in  Funo  and  Arequlpa  welfare  of  a  nation  ? 

haviaj  been  granted  for  the  purpose. 

In  floances  we  have  had  to  overcome  many  ob-  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Sotitnwosteiii 

J^^cles,  a  great  monetary  crisis  having  weighed  upon  Europe.  King,  Louis  I.,  bom  October  81, 1838 ; 

iSaS^  ^'''k?®  ^"*  *''*'  ^^P'  J-K*  .""f  ^'i?^*  succeeded  hia  brother,  King  Pedro  V.,  Noyem- 

j«sTiuing  therefrom  are  commonly  attnbuted  rather '         ^ ] 

IvIuJ  "?^4?^  adopted  for  the  mitigation  of  the  «  ^qual  to  about  90  cents. 

•^u  than  to  the  excesses  which  gave  rise  to  it.    The  fpor  the  deUJls  of  railways  in  Peru,  tea  the  Axxuai. 

uost  ansorbmg  subject  of  attention  for  me  has  been  Otolof^kdza  for  1878. 
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ber  11, 1861 ;  married  October  6, 1862,  to  Pia, 
yoangest  daughter  of  King  Victor  Einmanael 
of  Italj.  Issue  of  the  union  are  two  sons : 
Carlos,  bom  September  28, 1863,  and  Alfonso, 
bom  July  81,  1865.  The  King  has  a  civil  list 
of  865,000  milreis  (1  milreis  =  $1.08),  bnt  re- 
taras  annually  65,000  milreis  to  be  nsed  for 
general  purposes. 

Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  the 
area  and  population  of  which,  according  to  offi- 
cial calculations  made  in  1871,  were  as  follows : 


The  budget  of  the  colonies  for  the  year 
1871-'Y2  was  as  follows : 


OOLONIEa. 


Cape  Verde  lelaodt. . . 
8L  ThomM  and  Prlocipe 

Angola 

Hocambtane 

India....: 

Macao  and  Timor. . . . 


Total. 


B«*MM. 

|l>padll««. 

UllMlk 

MIlcilL 

214.669 

l^M 

97,066 

96,996 

549«fi84 

641,166 

«47,718 

M7,aGB 

4arr,7» 

488,294 

874JUi6 

808,997 

i:»i3,6ao 

1,681,886 

Wink. 

751 

ti9 

S45 

70,309 

113,286 


PBOTIHCZB. 


Minbo. , 

Traa-os-Hontoa. 

Beira 

Estremadora..., 

Alemtejo 

Algarre 


Ana. 


Total 

Acorea  Islands.. 
Madeira  Islands. 


Total  proTlnces  and  islands..    85.81».7a 4,867,989 


9,807.47 
4,887.84 
9,944.66 
6,878.94 
9,416.14 
1,879.64 


PopalalloB 
UTl. 


84,601.69 
986.48 
814.66 


971,001 
866.888 
1,994,989 
689,091 
881,841 
188,499 


8,990,670 
968,988 
118,879 


The  public  debt  of  Portugal  dates  from  the 
year  1796,  when  the  first  loan  of  4,000,000 
milreis  was  raised.  In  1835  it  amounted  to 
66,000,000  milreis;  in  1872,  to  849,000,000. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  has  frequent!/ 
remained  unpaid,  and  portions  of  the  public 
debt  have  at  yarions  periods  been  repudiated. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1871  was  as 
follows : 


The  foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  are  as 
follows : 


POSaSSBIONS  TS  ATBIOA 
ASIA. 


AXD 


1.  PosaassxoNs  in  Afbica: 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (nine  in- 
habited), 1879 

In  Seitegambia  (Bissao,  etc.), 
1848 

Island!  of  8t.  Tbomas  and 
Principe,  1671 

Ajnda.4 

Aneola,  Benfuela,  Mossame- 
des,  1866..T 

Mosamblqae,  Soikia,  etc 


9.  PossvsszoNS  zir  Asia.  : 

Ooa,  Salcete,  Bardea,  etc,  1864 

Damao,  1866 

Dia,  1864 

Indian  Archipelago 

In  China  (Macao),  1871 


Total  possessions 740.866 .  16 


1,660.96 

86,866.76 

454.19 
18.60 

819,681.86 
889,699.06 


1,468.48  < 
106.69  , 
9.76 
6,697.77 
11.80 


Fopolatloa  la 
18T1. 


n.Aa 

XXTBBBD. 

TotaL 

B*mm^ 

PortuffUMt: 

Sea-going  Tesaels. . . . 

Coast  yeaseU 

I^frdffn 

706 
6,819 
4.088 

64 

480 
1,860 

77? 
4.890 
8,961 

Total 

10,068 

1,904 

9,070 

76,006 

8,600 

98,681 
700 

9,000,000 
800,000 


474,924 
40.960 
19,803 

960,000 
71,789 


8,958,140 


The  following  were  the  gross  sums  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1874-^75 
(value  expressed  in  contos  and  milreis :  1  conto 
=r  1,000  milreis ;  1  mib-eis  =  $1.08 ;  6,662 :  260 
means  6,662  contos  and  260  milreis) : 

RJETENUK. 

1.  Direct  taxes 6,659,960 

9.  Beglster 9,804,700 

8.  Indirect  taxes 11,918,000 

4.  Naiional  domain 9,884,940 

6.  Deduction  ftom  ciTll  list  and  salaries 989,100 

6.  Interest  on  bonds  tn  public  exchequer 441,770 


EZFBNDITURX. 


89,978,070 

1.  Interest  on  boma  and  foreisn  debt 10,670,498 

9.  Ministry  of  Finance 9,881,196 

a  Ministry  o/ Foreign  Afflkirs 948,949 

4.  Ministry  of  the  Interior 1,904,691 

6.  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Justice 686,061 

6.  Ministry  of  War 8,406,878 

7.  Ministry  of  the  Nayy  and  Colonies 1,101,494 

&  Miniatiy  of  Public  Works 1,991,878 

Total,  ordinary .  91,940.694 

Total,  extraordinary  (chiefly  construc- 
tion of  roads) 1,887,900 

98,9»,604 


The  commercial  navj  of  Portugal  con^sted, 
in  1878,  of  482  yessels,  of  a  total  burden  of 
108,861  tons.  The  total  length  of  railway  id 
operation  was,  at  the  dose  of  1873,  842  kilo- 
metres. The  number  of  post-offices,  in  1872, 
was  699,  and  the  number  of  telegr^h-offices, 
in  1874,  129.  The  aggregate  length  of  tele- 
graph-lines was  3,111,  and  of  telegraph-wires, 
6,726  kilometres. 

The  military  system  is  based  on  the  law  of 
June  28.  1864,  which  has  been  modified  bj 
several  decrees  of  the  year  1868,  as  well  as  bj 
a  decree  of  October  4,  1869.  The  strength  of 
the  army,  on  July  81,  1874,  on  the  peace  foot- 
ing, was  84,669  men,  inclusive  of  1,998  officers, 
and  70,680  on  the  war  footing. 

The  navy  of  Portugal  was,  in  1874,  com- 
posed of  89  yessels  (28  steamers  and  16  sailing- 
vessels),  with  168  gims.  It  is  ofiicered  by  one 
vice-admiral,  five  rear-admirals,  and  tiiirty-one 
captains,  and  manned  by  8,498  sailors  and  mar 
rines.  The  Portuguese  Government,  in  1874, 
resolved  to  make  important  additions  to  its 
naval  power.  The  Cortes  voted  a  sum  of 
£870,000  for  the  construction  of  new  ships-of- 
war,  and  Captain  Testa,  a  distingniahed  officer 
of  the  Portuguese  Navy,  was  instmcted  to  pro- 
ceed directly  to  England  and  obtain  the  fullest 
information  on  the  various  types  of  vessels  now 
building  for  the  English  Admiralty.  The  Gov- 
emment  finally  resolved  to  build  two  powerfnl 
corvettes,  designed  to  carry  six  large  guns,  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  to  be  eonstnicted  on  the 
system  known  as  composite,  and  to  be  some- 
thing like  tiie  new  English  ships  Cormorast 
and  Osprey.  Three  gunboats,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  most  lately  built  for  the  £ng- 
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lith  Government;  one  iron  transport-ehip,  de- 
fined to  carr;  eaail;  five  hondred  soldiera  in 
addition  to  the  crew  ;  &nd  a  large  iron-plated 
^gsU,  vetv  likewiw  ordered  to  be  built  in 

The  trade  of  Portugal,  in  tbe  years  1870  and 
ISn,  was  aa  follows : 


K.MI>,n>0  UllTvll. 


M.OCn  HUrelg. 


>l,Mn,000 


Vore  than  half  the  import  and  export  trade 
or  Portugal  baa  hitherto  been  carried  on  with 
OtM  Britain.  There  are  si^s  that  this  state 
of  tbin^  will  not  last  mocb  longer.  England 
Ji'cJineB  to  modify  her  alcoholic  scale,  so  as  to 
permit  the  commoner  Portuguese  wines  to  Ije 
imjiorted  tmder  the  It.  per  gallon  dnty.  This 
TTsatij  displeases  the  Portagueae  ;  and  they 
rctsllite  by  ref^ing  to  admit  England  to  the 
benefits  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  recently 
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signed  with  France,  Germany,  Aastro-Eon- 

gdij,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  result  is,  that 
England  is  being  driven  out  of  Portugaeee  mar- 
kets. According  to  a  statement  in  a  recent 
consular  report,  an  artiale  which  costs  in  Eng- 
land B*.  pays  C(.  dntj,  while  tbe  same  article, 
oosting  6t.  in  Prance  or  Germany,  pays  only 
2t.  6d.  duty.  The  French  and  Gerumn  mer- 
chants have  thus  an  immense  advantage.  Eng- 
lishmen in  Portugal  bitterly  complain  of  tbeir 
treatment.  The  Anglo-Portuguese  Trea^  of 
1842  contained  a  most-fnvored  nation  clause, 
and  when  tbe  British  Treaty  of  Commeroe 
with  France  was  signed,  Portugal  was  freely 
admitted,  as  the  above-mentioned  consular  re- 
port points  out,  to  every  advantage  conferred 
on  Prance. 

Un  January  2, 1871,  the  Portuguese  Cortes 
were  opened  by  the  King.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  from  the  throne  his  U^esty  ex- 
pressed tbe  hope  that  the  Uinister  of  Finance 


•  mid  be  able  to  balance  the  public  reveoae 

^  eipenditnre.  He  thanked  the  Britisb  and 
(■ennsn  Gorernmonta  for  the  supply  of  arms 
thej  had  famished  in  the  oourae  of  ttie  year  to 
Partegsl  to  enable  her  to  complete  her  arma- 
"lenti.  In  oondusion,  he  congratulated  the 
Cbambars  upon  the  tranquil  and  prosperous 
I'lndition  of  tbe  country,  and  also  statM  that 
lis  reiaiione  with  the  foreign  powers  were  ex- 
cel! eot. 

On  April  10th  Dom  Osorio,  in  the  Senate, 
^ed  the  attention  of  the  ministry  to  the  fact 
j'lat  the  tJItramontanes  in  Portugal  were  en- 
"*liiig  recruits  for  Don  Carlos,  In  reply,  it 
*M  itated  that  the  Government  was  well  ac- 
'{Qsinted  widi  what  was  going  on,  and  was  on 
Ue  poiat  of  adopting  appropriate 


Troops  were  suhaeqnenUy  sent  to  the  frontier 
to  guard  against  any  violation  of  the  Portn- 
Ruose  territory  by  the  Carlists,  who  nererthe- 
bsa  were  reported  to  receive  aid  from  tbeir 
sympathizers  in  Portugal 

The  Cortes,  in  August,  voted  tbe  main- 
tenance of  tbe  dotation  granted  to  the  lafaute 
I>om  Angnsto,  only  brotiier  of  the  King  (bom 
November  4,  1847).  There  were  only  eight 
dissentient  votes.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
demonstration  iu  favor  both  of  monarchy  and 
of  the  present  dynasty. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Pbkbbttkeiak 
Chcboh  in  thb  United  Staibs  of  Auhbioa 
(NosTHEBii). — The  following  are  tbe  general 
statistics  of  this  Church,  as  reported  to  tlie 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1874: 
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SYNODS. 


Albany. 

AtlMUC. 

Baltimore 

Central  New  York.. 

China 

Cincinaatl 

Cleveland 

Colorado 

Colambna 

Krie 

Genera 

Harrlsbnrg. 

UliuolB,  Central 

HUnols,  North 

nilDoia,  Boath 

India. 

Indiana,  North 

Indiana,  Sonth 

Iowa,  North. 

Iowa«  Soatb 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Long  Island. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

MlssonrL 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pacific 

Philadelphia 

Pittobnig. 

Tennessee 

Toledo 

Western  New  Yoik. 
Wisconsin 


I- 


Total. 


6 
6 

4 
S 
7 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
8 
6 
4 
4 
4 
7 
5 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
0 
5 
6 
8 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 


I 


174 


187 

41 
123 
183 

48 
168 
184 

83 
181 
164 
ISS 
148 
161 
163 
119 

«8 
101 
114 

98 
188 
113 

63 
101 
184 

89 
137 
853 
899 
110 
880 
157 

87 

73 
167 
108 


4,697 


8 

1 
s 


i^ 


J 


1S6 

99 

193 

187 

91 

157 

164 

86 

167 

835 

99 

178 

181 

146 

155 

17 

148 

158 

185 

940 

168 

80 

78 

156 

131 

905 

S54 

109 

105 

984 

189 

58 

99 

185 

116 


4,946 


16,966 

7,934 

18,440 

19,063 

938 

18,955 

18,808 

l,lft4 

14,686 

96,683 

19,781 

19,667 

15,386 

14,035 

9,988 

588 

11,095 

14,884 

6,635 

11,646 

6,400 

6,415 

14,811 

18,054 

6,856 

9,885 

89,419 

84,689 

6,889 

44,835 

98,818 

8,676 

8,887 

18,960 

6,951 


495»684 


The  General  Aseembly  of  the  PresbTterian 
Ohuroh  in  the  United  States  of  America  met 
at  St.  Lonis,  Mo..  May  21st.  The  Rer.  Sam- 
uel J.  Wilson,  of  Pittshnrg,  Pa.,  was  chosen 
moderator.  Several  days  were  spent  in  dis- 
cussing schemes  for  consolidatlDg  the  boards 
of  the  Ohuroh.  The  boards,  or  central  com- 
mittees charged  with  managing  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  Church,  were  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  were  thought  to  be  inconveniently 
many.  A  plan  was  adopted  which  differed  in 
its  most  important  features  from  both  reports. 
It  provided:  L  That  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  continue  as  it  was  already  constituted. 
II.  That  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Ifis- 
sioDS  be  divided  into  two  departments,  that  of 
Home  Missions,  and  that  of  Sustentation,  but 
that  it  have  but  one  treasurer;  that  the  claims 
of  each  of  these  departments  be  presented  to 
the  churches  for  a  separate  colleotion,  and 
that  each  collection  be  applicable  to  its  own 
department  exclusively ;  that  the  Home  Board 
be  ordered  so  to  alter  its  rules  as  to  adopt  and 
operate  the  sustentation  scheme  in  all  cases  to 
which  it  may  apply;  that  the  Ohurchesnow  or 
hereafter  connected  with  the  Home  Board  be 
required  to  come  under  the  scheme  of  sus- 
tentation as  soon  as  they  are  able ;  that  no 
Church  be  continued  under  the  Home  Mission 
department  for  a  period  of  more  than  five 
years,  unless  for  special  reasons  satisfactory  to 
its  presbytery ;  and  that  every  Church  aided 
by  the  Home  Board  contribute  annually  to 
each  cause  for  which  collections  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Assembly.    The  pecuniary  obli- 


gations of  the  Committee  of  SostentatioQ  were 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Home  Minona,  to 
be  paid  by  them  out  of  funds  contribofced  for 
that  porpose.    III.    That  the  Committee  oo 
Freedmen  be  continued  for  five  years,  and  be 
conducted  with  the  view  of  merging  its  work  at 
the  end  of  that  time  with  that  of  the  Board  ot 
Home  Missions.  IV.  That  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  be  continued  as  at  present.     Y.  Th&t 
the  Board  of  Publication  be  continued,  bat 
with  its  missionary  department  separately  con- 
stituted ;  that  it  be  the  duty  of  this  department 
to  disseminate  the  publications  of  the  board  bj 
gifts  to  ministers  and  needy  churches,  and  by 
sale  through  its  appointees,  who  shall  be  called 
missionaries  of  the  Board  of  Publication;  tlitt 
the  missionary  department  be  also  given,  io 
connection  with  the  presbyteries,  supervision 
of  the  whole   Sunday-school    work  of  the 
Church ;  and  that  its  accounts  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  acoounts  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  and  collections  be  taken  in  the 
churches  for  it.    YI.  That  the  Board  of  £dn- 
cation  and  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Relief  Fond 
remain  as  they  were  already  constituted,  ex- 
cept that  they  shall  employ  but  one  treasurer, 
who  shall  also  be  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.     In  view  of 
the  changes  effected  by  the  adoption  of  tins 
plan,  the  Standing  Committee  of  Benevolence 
and  Finance  was  ordered  to  be  diacon tinned, 
while  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
Assembly  was  given  to  it  for  the  work  it  had 
done.    The  number  of  boards  is  reduced  by 
the  operation  of  this  plan  to  seven,  but  eight 
collections  are  taken.    A  deputation  attended 
the  Assembly  as  the  representatives  of  a  con- 
ference which  had  recently  been  held  by  a  few 
Presbyterians  connected  with  the  Old-Schooi 
Synod  of  Missouri,  commonly  called  the  "Dec^ 
laration  and  Testimony  Synod,*'  and  present- 
ed a  paper  which  had  been  adopted  by  that 
body.    It  contained  a  statement  of  facts,  a  defi- 
nition of  the  position  of  the  conference  on  cer- 
tain questions  of  doctrine  and  chnrch  govern- 
ment, and  an  implied  request  for  the  Araembly 
to  explain  its  position  on  the  same  questions. 
The  Assembly,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  adopt- 
ed the  following  answer : 

Jimhtdy  That  this  Assembly  cordially  accept  thu 
overture  as  exhibiting  the  prinoiplet  of  the  F^bj- 
terian  Chureh  in  the  united  States  of  Aineri<»,  and 
consider  all  actions  of  the  Chnrch  in  the  past,  if  an.« » 
which  may  have  been  done  contrary  to  these  priDci- 
pies,  to  be  null  and  void. 

Hie  committee  that  had  been  appointed  by 
the  preceding  General  Assembly  to  confer  with 
a  committee  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytemn 
Chnrch  on  the  subject  of  union  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  which  was  held 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  25th  and  S6th, 
and  were  continued.  The  committee  appointed 
by  the  preceding  General  Assembly  to  confer 
with  a  committee  from  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  reporte4 
that  the  two  committees  had  met  in  New 
York,  and  that,  after  a  conference^  they  had 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  closer  union  was 
desirable,  and  had  discovered  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  brought  abont.  They  belieyed, 
howerer,  that  it  should  not  be  pressed  to  a 
conclnsion,  bat  should  take  place  by  generad 
consent  of  each  Church,  and  were  not  prepared 
to  recommend  any  scheme  of  union.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  not 
obtained  communication  with  that  body,  and 
were  continued.  The  committee  appointed  at 
the  previous  General  Assembly  to  consider 
the  subject  of  a  federation  of  all  Presbyterian 
l)odies  reported  that  they  had  held  a  meeting 
in  New  1l  ork  City,  during  the  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  October,  1878,  at 
which  influential  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrches  of  the  United  States,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  several  countries  of  Europe, 
were  present ;  that  they  found  the  idea  of  the 
pro|>08ed  federal  union,  and  of  a  pure  Presby- 
terian convention  with  that  end  in  view,  cor- 
dlallT  approved ;  and  that  they  had  prepared  a 
circalar  letter  and  sent  it  to  thirty-five  Presby- 
terian bodies  in  Europe  and  America,  inviting 
tbem  to  appoint  committees,  by  whom  the 
'letails  of  a  general  convention  might  be  set- 
tled. They  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  commit- 
tees on  the  subject.  Their  action  was  approved, 
and  their  recommendation  was  adopted. 

11.  Pbesbttebian  CmjBcn  ra*  the  United 
States  (Southern). — ^The  following  is  a  com- 
parative summary  of  the  statistical  reports  of 
this  Church  for  1873  and  1874 : 


SUVMART. 
^T1iOds 

Pre«brterie8 

Ministcn  and  Jlce&tiates 

C>niidite«  for  the  ministry 

Namber  of  charcbes 

Licenearea 

OrUination* 

InetalktionB 

^tond  relatione  diaaolved 

Cfaarchee  organized 

Chorcbes  dinolyed 

MiJiUlera  received  from  other  denomi- 
nalions 

XtDiBters  difmlseed  to  other  denomina- 
tion*  

Meml)era  added  on  examination 

members  added  on  certificate 

Whole  nnmber  of  communicants 

Cbnrcbei  not  reportinj(  (exclueive  of 

.i^)isodofMi08oari) 

Aamu  baptized 

Infenta  baptized 

Children  in  Sabbath-acbools 


1878. 


1874. 


n 

1% 

57 

64 

938 

1.056 

309 

199 

1,583 

1,764 

4S 

68 

81 

45 

61 

65 

41 

85 

65 

49 

7 

10 

4 

5 

•  •  «  •  • 

8 

5.869 

7,129 

S,876 

8,429 

98,903 

105,956 

84 

78 

i,5a's 

a.017 

3,756 

4,249 

64,710 

60,908 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Preshyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  met  at  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  May  2l8t.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Girar- 
<IeaTi,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  chosen 
moderator.  Commissioners  were  present  from 
the  presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Declaration  and  Testimony  " 
Synod.  They  were  received  with  a  resolution 
of  coDgratulation  on  the  consummation  of  the 
reunion  of  which  their  presence  was  taken  as 
^  &ign,  and  their  names  were  at  once  enrolled 
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on  the  list  of  members.  Several  questions  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church  with  other  Christian  bodies 
were  discussed  and  acted  upon.  The  paper 
adopted  by  the  Northern  General  Assembly  of 
187S,  with  other  documents  bearing  upon  the 
subject  regarding  its  relations  with  the  South- 
em  Church,  was  laid  before  the  General  As- 
sembly early  in  the  session,  and  referred  to  a 
special  committee.  The  committee  made  a  re- 
port reciting  the  previous  transactions  of  the 
two  General  Assemblies  in  respect  to  the  open- 
ing of  fraternal  relations,  and  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  overture  of  the  Northern 
Assembly.    It  was  adopted : 

But  now,  in  reference  to  this  renewed  proposal  al- 
ready referred  to,  this  Assembly  does  hereoy  affaio 
Bg^ree  to  appoiiit  a  oommittee  oonsistinff ,  of  tnree 
ministers  aod  two  elders,  whose  duty  it  snail  be  to 
meet  with  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Northern 
Oeneral  Assembly  at  such  tune  and  place  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  chairmen  of  the  committees,  and 
enter  into  fuU  conference  concerning  the  removal  of 
these  causes  which  have  heretofore  prevented  in- 
ternal relations  between  the  two  Churches.' 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  appears  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  Its  committee  by  our  Assembly  of  1870 
were  made  a  ground  of  objections  by  the  other  party, 
this  Assembly,  with  a  sincere  desire  **  to  follow  ine 
things  which  make  for  jpeaoe,  and  things  wherewith 
one  may  edify  another,^  jrields  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Northern  Assembly  in  this  particular,  and  appoints 
its  committee  without  any  special  instructions,  only 
requiring  that  the  result  of  the  conference  shall  be 
reporteato  our  next  General  Assembly  for  its  judg- 
ment thereon. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  whether  on 
the  part  of  our  own  people  or  of  others,  as  to  the 
purport  and  scope  oi  any  negotiations  which  may 
arise  from  the  step  here  taken,  the  Assembly  feels 
that  it  is  due  to  itself  and  to  candor  to  state  explicit- 
ly that  an  organic  union  with  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly is  not  contemplated  in  this  action,  it  being  our 
deliberate  conviction  that  the  agitation  of  that  sub- 
ject would  tend  to  retard  and  not  to  promote  the 
formation  of  those  **  closer  fraternal  relations  "  which 
we  imderstand  the  communications  now  before  us  to 
propose.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  as 
explicitly  declares  the  readiness  and  desire  of  our 
Church,  both  of  our  judicatories  in  their  of&oiol  ca- 
pacity, and  of  our  people  in  their  social  Christian 
intercourse,  to  welcome  to  full  and  equal  fellowship 
with  ourselves,  in  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  and 
labors  for  the  extension  of  our  Bedeemer's  kingdom, 
all  those  who,  holding  the  same  great  principles  of 
evangelical  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
we  hold,  are  willing  to  cast  in  their  lot  witn  us  by 
entering  our  communion. 

A  separate  report  was  submitted  by  one 
member  of  the  committee  declining  official  in- 
tercourse for  the  present.  Afterward  a  pro- 
test signed  by  twenty-three  members  of  the 
Assembly  was  presented  against  its  action  in 
appointing  a  committee  of  conference,  and  was 
spread  upon  the  record  without  answer. 

The  oommittee  appointed  by  the  previous 
General  Assembly  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Keformed  Church, 
in  America,  respecting  the  establishment  of 
closer  relations  between  the  two  denomina^ 
tions,  reported  the  results  of  the  conference 
and  the  plan  of  cooperation  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  committees.    [The 
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plan  is  given  under  its  appropriate  head  in  direct  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  propos- 
another  part  of  this  article.]  The  Assembly  ing  or  acceding  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
^*  heartily  adopted  "  the  plan  entire,  except  as  mittee  by  the  Assembly  to  confer  with  a  simi- 
to  the  number  of  delegates  contemplated  in  it,  lar  committee  appointed  by  the  synod  on  the 
*^as  the  basis  of  an  ^  intimate  codperative  al-  whole  subject  of  cooperation  or  organic  nnion/' 
liance/  sach  as  is  therein  set  forth ;  of  a  union  The  preposition  for  calling  a  council  of  Pre»* 
not  (for  the  present  at  least)  organic,  but  never-  byterian  Churches  was  heartily  approved  of. 
theless  a  union,  real  and  practical;  one  which  A  committee  were  appointed  to  confer  with  tlie 
it  is  believed  will,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  committees  who  may  be  appointed  by  other 
prove  to  be  ^comfortable  and  useful '  to  the  Presbyterian  bodies  on  the  subject,  but  under 
two  bodies.^*  Oorresponding  members  were  directions  that,  while  doing  all  they  can  to  se- 
appointed  to  meet  the  General  Synod  of  the  cure  the  particular  objects  for  which  the  coon- 
Reformed  Church  at  its  ensuing  session  in  June,  cil  is  to  be  called,  they  should  do  nothmg  to 
should  that  body  also  adopt  the  plan  of  co-  compromise  the  peculiar  principles  and  prac- 
operation.  tices  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  United 
III.  United  Pbesbyterian  CHUBon  op  Nobth  Presbyterian  Church  believed  itself  called 
Amebioa. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  upon  *^  in  Providence  and  by  the  head  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church,  as  they  were  reported  Church  "  to  maintain  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  1874 :  organization. 

S/nods 8       -  IV.   CUMBEBLAND  PPESBTTEBIAK  CmrBCH.— 

J^^aJ^^sbyterles ^    The  statistics  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Ck)nCTcgatioMV..'.*.\".\\*.\" .'.'!.".*.'!!!!'.."!.".'.'.' .*!!."."  77«    Church  are  very  incomplete,  a  large  number 

Sab&iS-schooli ^««„SS    of  the  presbyteries  having  failed  to  report  The 

ContrlbutloiiB $868,i(»    foUowing  estimates  give  an  approximate  rep- 

r,u     V        ^  *  ..  ^""^  ^""°7;  .o^.,.  .«.    resentation  of  the  condition  of  the  Church : 

Chorches  and  stations  receiving  aid  187J>-'74..  189     xr«r*»Vv««  ^^  y./x^.»««<»<««4-«  /:m^i»^:^«.  ^^:^..4»- 

MiniBters  and  licontlatea  under  appointment. .  106  Number  of  communicants  (mcludmg  estimates 

Appropriations  for  iSTi-^TO $40,775  from  presbyteries  from  which  no  reports  were 

rouaaN  xibszons.  received),  99,832;  number  of  ministers,  1,219; 

SmI^.SSL'S^^^^^  .         S8  amount  Of  contributions  for  all  purposes,  $482,. 

Missionaries  in  active  service 87  490 ;  average  salary  of  pastors,  |143.71.    An- 

Oburches..... 21  other  statement  gives  the  following  details: 

SSS5S?scK?u::::::::::::::;:;:::::::::::::;      ^  Number  of  ordained  ministers,  1,173 ;  ofii- 

Papiis  in  schools 2,858    centiates,  266 ;  of  candidates  for  the  ministrv, 

SsaJlite^-mtaiiU™:::;::::::::::::::::       1  216;  of  congregations,  2,118;  of  eider8,6iH; 

Native  licentiates 1    of  deacons,  1,648;  of  baptisms  (adult  and  m- 

?^i!!f*3l/? -H?®  "Sf"^''^ •^  ..S    fanQ>  6,718 ;  of  additions  by  profession,  7,565 ; 

Appropriation  for  the  year $73,440     ^^  ^  j  j-L      ^V     1  *.       «  nne       1?      j  j 

Bxpenaes  for  past  year. $04,9W    Of  additions  by  letter,  2,295.    Funds  and  con- 

iKSTXTunoNs.  tributions :  Income,  |96,128 ;  income  of  Sun- 

TheoloRical  seminaries 5    day-sch ools,   $44, 684 ;   money  for  home  mis- 

Stndenta  in  attendance 86    sions,  $12,462;   for  foreign  missions,  $1,798; 

TSffitadinteii-ituiiice::;^  sai  J^r  education,  $17,587;  for  publication,  $671; 

FBoniBTT  church  building  and  repairing,  $148,903 ; 

Seminaries .' $235,000  ^^r  presbyterial  purposes,  $5,528;  forpastors* 

Colleges...... ?59'^^  salaries  and  support  $168,578;  for  miscella- 

SS±^^!."'?":*!"'.^::::::::;^^  ''K  neous  purposes,>2,o7i ;  for  charity,  $3,731. 

-~ —        The  forty-fourth  General  Assembly  of  the 

Total $5,675,000    Cumberland    Presbyterian    Church    met  at 

The  sixteenth  ^«»«raZ^M5m5Zy  of  the  United  SDringfield,  Mo.,  May  21st^    The  Rev.  J.  C, 

Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  met  at  Blake,  D.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  chosen 

Monmouth,  111.,  May  27th.    The  Rev.  J.  G.  moderator.     The  clerk  announced  that  two 

Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  chosen  presbyteries  had  been  organized  during  the 

moderator.    A  favorable  report  was  made  re-  year.    The  Committee  on  Organic  Union  witli 

garding  the  prospects  for  a  closer  association  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  of  America  presented  a  report  of,  their  action. 

South.    The  Rev.  E.  E.  Boyce,  corresponding  It  embodied  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 

delegate  from  that  body,  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  Cum- 

the  synod  to  join  the  United  Presbyterians  in  berland  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  t^e  Pres- 

their  foreign  mission  work,  and  their  general  byterian  Church  (Northern),  which  was  held  at 

sympathy  with  them  in  faith.    The  Assembly,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  iFebruary  25th,  and  a  plea  for 

by  resolution,  expressed  its  desire  and  hope  tliat  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations  and  for  the 

the  two  bodies  should  be  brought  into  organic  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  of  union, 

union  '^  as  soon  as  the  providence  of  God  shall  The  Assembly  acted  adversely  on  the  subject, 

indicate  that  the  time  has  come  for  it"    Dele-  and  passed,  by  a  large  majority,  the  following 

gates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  next  meet-  resolution : 

ing  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  and  were  s^^^  That  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 

instructed  "  to  act  as  Divine  Providence  shall  subject  of  union  with  the  Preibyt^rian  Choich  of 
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the  Uttited  States  of  America  be  pubUsbed  witb  tbe  """ — ' — — ^— 

mioates  of  this  General  Assembly ;  and,  it  appearm^r  churches. 

Irom  said  report  tbat  the  committee  on  the  part  of  ' 

the  Presbyterian  Church  neither  accepted  the  propo-  caoada  Piesbyteriao  ChoKta 

Mtion  made  to  it  by  our  committee  as  a  bajis  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  Caoad;,  io  coil 
organic  umon,  nor  proposed  any  other  in  heu  there-         nectlon  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. . . 

of,  for  tbe  acceptance  of  our  committee,  this  General  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Prov- 

Assembly,  therefore,  without  expressing  any  opinion        inces 

npon  the  plan  of  union  proposed,  deems  it  mezpedi-  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 

cnt  at  present  to  continue  aaid  conference ;  and  said        £jSiid*'°"°*"^°'^  ^*^^  ^®  ^^^^  °' 
committee  ifi  hereby  discharged.  sjoouana 
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Assent  was  given  to  the  proposition  for  hold-    

ing  a  General  Council  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Pres- 
und  a  committee  of  five  members  was  appoint-  byterian  Church  met  at  Ottawa,  June  2d.  The 
ed,  to  confer  with  similar  committees  from  Rev.  Thomas  McPherson  was  chosen  mod- 
other  Presbyterian  assemblies,  in  order  to  ar-  erator.  A  resolution  was  adopted  approving 
range  for  such  a  council.  the  proposition  for  holding  a  general  council 

Jederson,  Texas,  was  designated  as  the  place  of  Presbyterians,  and  a  committee  was  appoint- 

for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  ed  to  meet  or  correspond  with  the  committees 

Assembly.  from  other  Presbyterian  denominations  on  the 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  was   received  by  subject.    The  attention  of  the  Assembly  was 

the  General  Assembly  as  a  delegate  from  the  fi^ven  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 

Colored    Cumberland    Presbyterian    CJiureh^  tion  of  union  with  thie  Presbyterian  Church  in 

and  gave  an  account  of  the  organization  and  Canada,  in  connection  with  the  Church    of 

condition  of  that  body.    Under  cover  of  the  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 

action  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Lower  and  Maritime  Provinces.    Report  was 

Cumberland   Presbyterian    Church   of  1869,  made  of  the  vote  of  the  presbyteries,  sessions, 

colored  ministers  had  been  from  time  to  time  and  congregations,  on  the  basis  of  union  sent 

set  apart  to  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  to  down  by  the  previous  General  Assembly,  as 

labor  among  their  own  people.    These  minis-  follows : 

t«r8  had  formed  themselves  into  presbyteries  Fourteen  synods  had  approved  simplieiter 

and  synods,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1874,  of  the  basis ;  five  presbyteries  bad  technically 

commissioners  from  various  presbyteries  had  disapproved  (three  absolutely,  and  two  with 

met  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  formed  a  General  modifications). 

Assembly.    The  official  title  of  this  body  is  the  One  hundred  and  forty-four  sessions  had  ap- 

''  General  Assembly,  colored,  of  the  Cumberland  proved  the  basis  and  resolutions ;  one  had  given 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  a  qualified  approval ;  six  had  approved  tbe  basis 

America."    There  were  under  the  control  of  only ;  and  eighty-five  had  disapproved. 

tMs  body  seven  presbyteries,  viz.,  those  of  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  congregations 

Huntsville,  Elk  (>eek,  Farmington.  and  Hi-  h&dL  approved  simplieiter ;  eight  had  approved 

vassee,  constituting  the  Synod  of  Tennessee ;  of  the  basis  only ;  eighty-eight  had  disapproved, 

afid  those  of  New  Hopewell,  New  MidiUeton,  and  one  had  given  a  qualified  approval. 

and  Springfield,  constituting  the  Synod  of  Ken-  After  consideration  of  the  reports  and  discus- 

^^<^^7-  sion,  the  Assembly  decided  to  propose  a  modi- 

This  Colored  Church  was  estimated  to  num-  fication  of  the  preamble  of  the  basis  of  union, 

oer  in  its  communion  47  ordained  ministers,  46  and  the  removal  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 

ucentiates,  80  candidates,  and  3,000  communi-  basis  (which  refers  to  the  relations  of  the 

cants.    The  vidue  of  its  church  property  was  United  Church  with  other  branches  of  the 

about  $5,000.    Li  reference  to  the  scheme  for  Church  of  Christ)  from  its  original  position  in 

aPederalUnionof  Presbyterian  Churches,  the  the  basis  to  a  place  among  the  resolutione. 

synod  adopted  a  resolution  "  recognizing  the  Some  changes  were  also  desired  in  the  resolu- 

Qnity  of  the  Church  through  her  living  head,  tions.    The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

and  the  propriety  of  Christians  cooperating  in  in  connection  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 

^yery  proper  way  for  the  extension  of  Ohrist^s  was  in  session  at  the  same  time  in  Ottawa, 

^ingdom,"  and  appointed  a  committee  to  con-  was  invited  to  meet  with  the  General  Assem- 

fer  with  committees  from  other  churches,  ,"in  bly  and  discuss  the  proposed  modifications  of 

pi'der  to  ascertain  more  fully  what  is  proposed  the  basis  and  resolutions.    An  agreement  was 

|n  the  commtmication  from  the  General  Assem-  reached.      The  modified    plan  was  formally 

^^J  of  the  Reunited  Presbyterian  Church,  and  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  was 

^W  to  the  next  General  Synod."  ordered  to  be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries, 

Y.  pRKSBTTEBiAN    CnrBOUES   IN   Bbitish  lu  tcrms  of  the  barrier  act,  and  also  to  tbe 

*jOBTn  Amkbioa.— The  following  table  shows  sessions  and  congregations,  with  instructions 

15^  ?°°*^cr  of  ministers  and  communicants  in  to  report  them  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 

^J?e  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Canada  and  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  Toronto  on 

Eastern  Provinces  which  have  adopted  the  the  first  Tuesday  in  November, 

f^s  of  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  At  the  adjourned  session  returns  were  re- 

^'^^^h  North  America :  ceived  and  compared  from  nineteen  presby- 
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teries,  226  sessions,  and  288  congregations,  approved  of  it  with  modifications.  The  Synod 
All  of  the  presbyteries  had  approved  the  re-  declared,  in  view  of  the  report,  liiat  it  con^id- 
sult.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  sessions  had  ered  itself  fully  jostified  by  the  returns  to  ad- 
approved  it;  nine  sessions  had  disapproved  it.  here  to  its  former  resolutions  in  favor  of  union. 
Only  one  session,  however,  had  disapproved  and  to  take  steps  toward  the  consummation  of 
the  result  generally ;  the  dissent  of  the  others  that  object.  It  ordered  a  committee  appoint- 
applied  only  to  the  resolution  on  modes  of  ed  to  consider  all  matters  on  which  legislation 
worship.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  con-  might  be  required,  and  to  take  all  competent 
gregations  had  approved  the  result  simpliciter^  measures  for  obtaining  such  legislation.  In 
one  had  disapproved  it  generally,  and  six  had  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  more  unanimous 
expressed  dissent  to  the  resolution  on  the  consent  of  the  smaller  courts  to  the  union,  it 
modes  of  worship.  The  following  resolution  consented  to  change  the  resolution  in  reference 
was  then  adopted :  to  the  disposal  of  the  temporalities  fund  in  such 
The  General  Assembly,  finding  from  the  returns  a  way  as  to  meet  objections  which  had  been 
to  the  remit,  containing  the  preamble,  basis,  and  urged  against  it.  The  General  Assembly  of  4116 
resolutions  on  the  subiect  of  union,  that  all  the  nine-  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  having  asked  for 
teen  presbyteries  of  the  Church  have  approved  of  „^^«^^;i:<s««+{^-.«:„4.k«»^i««r*r„«;^  ^  ^^,*t\y. 
the  rimiti^f  226  sessibna  217  have  approved  $im-  ^^^  modifications  in  the  plan  of  union,  a  conter. 
plieiUTy  eight  with  dissent  from  one  of  the  resolu-  ^nce  of  the  two  bodies  was  held  on  the  9th  of 
tioDs,  and  only  one  has  disapproved ;  and  that  of  June.  An  amended  scheme  was  agreed  upon, 
288  congregations  281  have  approved  HmplicUer^  six  to  be  submitted  to  the  presbyteries,  sessions,  and 

Zn^  ^n\J^'''foY%i^\^  now^ "ad^'^t  the  saiS  congregations  of  both  bodies.    An  adjourned 

p?^mble,  hMfs^and  resolSioM'IsVi'articlerif  ?l®®^j°J  ^^  ^\®  ^ynod  was  appointed  for  the 

union  between  the  four  negotiating  Churches,  viz, :  8d  of  JNovember,  to  receive  tiie  reports  of  the 

the  Presbvterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection  action  of  the  lower  courts  OQ  the  amended 

with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canada  Presbyte-  basis.    The  Committee  on  Legislation  were  in- 

nan  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  gtructed  to  prepare  drafts  of  such  measures  aa 

Provinces,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Man-  JT  "'^'^^  r^  Kr  ''*^***  *  ^  *^  "  ^  .    "r'"  "*^«*'^'^   ♦^^ 

time  Provinces  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  they  might.deem  necessary  to  the  proper  con- 

Scotland ;  and  does  resolve  to  consummate  the  union  summation  of  the  union,  and  lay  tliem  before 

on  the  fj^roand  of  these  articles  at  the  close  of  the  this  meeting. 

Supreme  Court  of  this  Church  in  June  next,  in  the        At  the  a^ourned  session  returns  were  pre- 

event  of  the  other  Churches  ajp^eing  to  this  basis;  -^n^.^^  from  fi  nrAQhvtAi-iAa  Q9  ftp^ionq  and  110 

and  further,  the  General  Assembly,  in  coming  to  this  8©^^®^  i^om  »  presDytenes,  JJ  sessions,  ana  iiu 

resolution,  does  express  its  thanksgiving  to  the  God  congregations.   Three  presbyteries,  46  sessions, 

of  all  wisdom  and  grace,  who  has  guided  the  Church  and  45  congregations,  had  made  no  reports, 

to  this  harmonious  termination  of  the  negotiations  The  8  presbyteries  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 

Tl}tt  """^  ^''''  T^r*  ^i!"''*  ^^^  '*'  .^T^""^  ^^"^  adoption  of  the  basis.    Of  the  sessions,  8n  bad 

that  the  union  about  to  be  consummated  may,  ny his  „^4.*j  .    i.„„^«  ^^  u   „„j  lo  ^^^x^^  ;♦ .  ««.i  «»' 

rich  blessings,  be  made  eminently  condumve  to  the  \oted  m  favor  of  it,  and  12  against  it ;  and  ot 

advancement  of  the  cause  and  kinedom  of  the  Lord  the  congregations,  9o  had  voted  yea  and  10 

Jesus  Christ  in  this  and  other  lands.  nay.    Under  the  terms  of  the  barrier  act  those 

The  vote  upon  this  resolution  was:  ministers,  bodies  which  had  not  made  returns  could  be 

yeas  69,  of  whom  4  voted  eum  nota,  nays  2 ;  counted  as  acceding  to  the  remit.    Taking  the 

elders,  yeas  41,  nays  none.     A  number  of  votes  as  returned  directly,  and  adding  to  them 

members  who  voted  yea  were  permitted  to  the  voices  of  other  presbyteries,  sessions,  and 

record  the  fact  that  they  could  not  approve  congregations,  as  they  had  been  expresa^ed  at 

the  resolution  relating  to  modes  of  worship.  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Synod,  the  vote 

The  Spiod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  would  stand:  presbyteries,  11,  or  the  whole 

Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot-  number,  yea ;  sessions,  102  yea,  16  nay,  20  not 

land  met  in  Ottawa,  June  2d.    The  number  of  heard  from ;  congregations,  120  yea,  18  nay, 

ministers  on  the  roll  was  stated  to  be  114.   The  17  not  heard  from.    The  foUowing  resolution 

Rev.  Mr.  Rennie,  of  Chatham,  Out.,  was  chosen  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  68  to  17 : 
moderator.    The  attention  of  the  Synod  was       The  Synod,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  com- 

chiefly  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  mittce  appointed  to  examine  the  returns  to  the  Stii- 

of  union  with  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  J^'?  ^°^^  ^^  ?°}°°'  do  now  adopt  the  P«*mb]e 

ttr^A  4>i./> 'P.»<iV-.^^.:«..  r«i.«««K^«  ^^  *u^  T^«.^  basis,  and  resolutions  as  the  articles  of  union  between 

and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Lower  the  fcur  negotiating  Churches,  viz. :  the  Cans(Li 

and  Maritime  Provinces.      Tlie  statement  of  Presbvteriau  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  of 

the  returns  of  the  votes  of  the  presbyteries,  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

kirk  sessions,  and  congregations,  on  the  remit  ^he  Presbyterian  Clmrch  of  the  Maritime  Prorinoes 

on  union,  sent  down  by  the  Synod  of  1873,  i?  connection  with  the  Church  of  SootUmd,  and  the 

^•u^^^a7L^4,  n  Ui.'       ooi-i  •  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  do 

showed  that  9  presbyteries,  83  kirk  sessions,  now  rSsolve  to  consummate  the  union  on  the  CTound 

and  197  congregations,  had  approved  the  basis  of  these  articles  after  the  next  meeting  of  this  svnod, 

simplieiter;  1  presbytery,  4  kirk  sessions,  and  in  June,  1875,  provided  the  necessary  legislation  witL 

6  congregations,  had  approved  of  it  with  modi-  regard  to  church  property  shall  have  been  consum- 

ficationa  or  reservations;  and  3  kirk  sessions  nested  at  that  time. 

and  3  congregations  had  approved  of  parts        Pbesbtterian  Chubch  of  the  Lower  Pbot- 

and  disapproved  of  other  paits ;  while  14  kirk  inoes. — The  statistical  reports  of  this  body 

sessions  and  12  congregations  had  disapproved  give  returns  from  131  out  of  139  congrega 

of  it  simplieiter;  and  1  kirk  session  had  dis-  tiona.    In  these  the  total  number  of  adhe- 
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rents  is  given  at  74,461;  of  families,  18,870;  stood  tbAt  nothing  contained  in  the  aforesaid  Con- 

of  churches,  240;  of  commnnicants,  18,082:  fesswn  or  Catechisms  regi^din^^^ 

amount  of  stipends  promised,  $70,301 :  amount  ^{.*^?  ?^^  ma^strate  shiUl  be  held  to  sanction  any 

tr\.       J      *^  .J    Aao  Tri^     'ai  T'l         ""*""";  principles  or  views  inconsistent  with  full  liberty  of 

of  stipends  paid,  f  68,400.      Xotal  amount  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion. 

funds  raised,  $168,818.  8.  TLe  government  and  worship  of  this  Church 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bhall  be  in  accordance  with  the  reoogniied  princi- 

the  Lower  Provinces  met  at  Halifax,  K  8.,  ?^^f^  practice  of  the  JJesbyterian  Churches,  as 

T««-a.  «n*K       'TU^  TJ^TT    "P    n.    -u<.r«^<4/v»  »<.!  *^^  down  generally  m  the  form  of  Presbyterian 

June  80th.      "Hie  Rev.  P.  G.  McGregor  was  church  Government,  and  in  the  Directory  for  the 

chosen  moderator.  Public  "Worship  of  God. 

The  basis  of  union  agreed  upon  by  the  two  The  aforesaid  Churches  f\irther  agree  to  the  follow- 

Presbyterian  Churches  of  Canada,  and  designed  iugresolutions :      ^,      ,           «,,.,,, 

to  include  also  the  two  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  .^^^"{^Jf^^^^^^rh  l^^lH^V^'r^^'''^ 

.  jix.               •               xtf^-ua        1  ishes  Christian  affection  toward  the  whole  Church 

^^T*^«®P^^'^^°™°?°^3.  ^  i  5^  ^^  ^^\  *^^  desires  to  hold  fraternal  intercourse 
The  Synod  met  again  m  adjourned  session  at  with  it  in  its  several  branches  as  opportunity  offers. 
New  Glasgow,  N.  S.  The  returns  from  the  2>  This  Church  shall,  under  such  terms  and  regu- 
presbyteries  showed  that  they  had  all  voted  in  ^^}^^  •»  ."o«y  ^^m  time  to  time  be  agreed  on,  re- 
favor  of  union  and  of  the  proposed  basis.  Three  ?"''*  r'l"^!J!n''lS~''nV*'"T  trom  other  Church- 
»«»v*  V*  uj^ivru  au«A  VA  buc  ptv^vo^  uaa^o.    .M.ui^v  ^^^  ^^^  cspeciaily  ftt)m  Churches  holding  the  same 

congregations  had  recorded  theur  exceptions  to  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline,  with  iteelf. 

one  of  the  resolutions  appended  to  the  basis ;  Mod^i  of   Worship.— With  regard  to  modes  of 

but  no  objection  had  been  made  to  the  basis  worship,  the  practice  presently  followed  by  congre- 

itself,  or  to  the  union.    A  resolution  to  take  ^^^^H^**"  l^^    •*!j"*ir?i\'?*l/'?^?''  ?°**.^?  }^  ^"; 

«.k««^A«.^.  «4^Arx»  «,A«A  «^»o<>A.«.4>^  ^«.««  /x«#  ♦k^  nection  therewith  shall  be  left  to  the  legislation  of 

wnatcTer  steps  were  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ^jj^  United  Church 

union  was  unanimously  adopted.  ^„rf  /or  Widoiot  and  Orpharu  of  Ministers.— 

Synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in   the  Steps  shall  be  taken  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Oen- 

Maritime  iVo©inc«.— This  body  includes  about  f™*  Assembly  of  the  United  Church  for  the  equito- 

forty  ministers.    The  Synod  met  at  Halifax,  Weestablishment  and  administration  of  an  e^^^ 

X-  o  ^r      oft*i.      nZ  "^    .     *^         \  ^  TC  ftmd  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 

>.  S.,  May  80th.    The  basis  proposed  for  the  ministers. 

union  of  the  two  Presbytenan  Churches  of  CoUegiats  Institiaions.—The  aforesaid  Churches 
Canada  \rith  the  two  of  the  Eastern  Prov-  shall  enter  the  union  with  the  theological  and  liter> 
inces  into  one  body  was  accepted  by  the  vote  ;77  institutions  which  they  now  have,  and  applloa. 
^r  -  «*^,.«  i»-.^^  ».»{^.u«r  ^4  4.iw.  u^aJ.  tion  shall  be  made  to  Parliament  for  such  legiaiation 
^^^^^F  ^^^  mjyonty  of  the  body.  „  ^j,^  j^^j  ^^^^,^  University  and  Knox  College, 
The  Synod  met  again  m  adjourned  session  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Montreal,  Morrin  Col- 
later  in  the  year  at  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.  All  lege,  and  the  Theoloffioal  Hall  at  Halifax,  into  rela- 
the  presbyteries  except  that  of  Pictoa  were  re-  tions  to  the  United  Church,  similar  to  those  which 

ported  to  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed  ^^^l^^^^^^  oreteTx^s't^n^  ^  ov^mi^lm^d 
union  with  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  hncLns,  o^ifter^s^wd  "nditfoni  fike*S^^ 
and  of  the  offered  basis;  eleven  congregations  which  they  now  rest;  but  the  United  Church  shall 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Pictou  opposed  the  union  not  be  required  to  elect  trustees  for  an  art  depart- 
on  the  ground  that  they  feared  the  status  of  ™e?*  I'l '?y  of  the  colleges  above  named. 
theminuitersoftheSyncKlmghtbeprejndioed  i.^jCSTht^ft'^tht'ilSi?/ Sri^'Tn'SJ^i 
oy  Its  adoption.  A  resolution  in  favor  of  the  t^rbed  all  right  of  property  now  belonging  to  con- 
union  upon  the  proposed  basis  was  adopted  by  gregations  and  corporate  bodies,  and  at  the  same 
a  vote  of  26  affirmative  to  7  negative.  time  not  interfere  with  freedom  of  action  on  the 

The  following  is  the  basis  of  union,  with  the  P***  of  corporate  bodies,  which  may  find  it  to  be 

resolutions,  as  finally  approved  by  all  the  par-  Je^  exStencT           ^  ^  ^  ""  ^         ^ 

lies  to  the  measure :  ^ams  and  Forkan  Missionary  Opsrations.^'Thfi 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connec-  \^^\%^  Church  will  parti«dly  take  up  wd  prosecute 

tion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canada  Pres-  ^^  H<>m«  and  Forefgn  Missionary  and  benevolent 

byterian  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Maritime  Prov-  operations  of  the  several  Churches  accordmg  totheir 

inoes  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  ScotUmd,  and  respective  claims,  and  with  regard  to  the  practical 

the  Preabyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  ^?T^o['^«  Church  and  the  promotion  of  its  schemes, 


they  should  unite,  and  thus  form  one  Presbyterian  rauffements,  through  the  synod  and  local  committees, 

Chirch  in  the  Dominion,  independent  of  all  other  "  sliaU  tend  most  effectualW  to  unite  in  Christian 

Charchea  in  its  jurisdiction,  and  under  authority  of  love  and  sjTnpathy  the  sections  of  the  Church,  and 

Christ  alone,  the  head  of  his  Church,  and  head  over  ^^  ^^^,  ^^S  li^^  *^  ,    ^  forth  the  resources  and 

til  things  to  the  Churcli,  agree  to  unite  on  the  foU  ^^TPJ^?  ?J  *i®  P?®P^«  m  behalf  of  the  work  of 

lowing  basis,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  moderators  of  Chnst  in  the  Dominion  and  throughout  the  world. 

the  relpoctive  presbyteries  in  their  name  and  under  ,  ^J^*?*^  ,^'*^  !?  ^^!*!^^i^  ^^^«T" 

their  behalf  In  the  United  Church  the  fullest  forbearence  shall  be 

£a^is.—l!  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  aHpwed  as  to  any  difference  of  opinion  which  may 

TesUments,  beinff  the  Word  of  God,  are  the  only  exiatrespectmff  the  question  of  state  grants  to  educa- 

infallible  ru\e  of  flith  and  manners.  *ion*l  estabhshmenta  of  a  denominational  character. 

2.  The  Westminster  Confession   of  Fiuth  shall        BfUg  giving  legal  sanction  to  the  measures 

S;rer'^:id"°stSlr^^^^^^  r^jy  to  complete  the  union  were  pa««d 

the  Church,  and  appomted  to  be  used  for  the  in-  ^  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Provmce  of 

Btruction  oi  the  people,  it  being  distinctly  under-  Quebec  m  February,  1876. 
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VI.  Established  Ghttboh  of  Sootland. —  the  office.    The  session,  to  whom  the  objection 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  was  submitted,  declared  that  they  had  no 

Established  Oharoh  of  Scotland  reports  of  jurisdiction  over  the  question,  and  resolved  to 

general  religious  statistics  were  made  from  706  proceed  with  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Black.  The 

parishes  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  numbers  of  case  was  then  earned  up  to  the  presbytery, 

persons  attached  to  the  different  communions  by  whom  the  judgment  of  the  session  was  af 

were  given  as  follows:    Established  Church,  firmed.    An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Synod 

679,488;  Free  Ohurch,  272,104;  United  Pres-  of  Moray,  and  was  dismissed  by  it.    Another 

byterian,  106,134;   other  Presbyterians,   11,-  appeal  was  taken  to  the  General  Assembly. 

455 ;  unclassified  Presbyterians,  87,067 ;  Epis-  It  was  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 

copalians,  21,152;  Roman  Oatholics,  86,708;  no  law  of  the  Ohurch  forbidding  snch  appoint- 

miscellaneous,  49,276 ;  ^^  no  church/'  91,107.  ments  as  the  one  in  question. 

The  General  Assemhly  of  the  Established       A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  by  a  vote  of 

Ohurch  of  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  295  to  98,  declaring  that  '^  the  Assembly  be- 

21st.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Trail,  Professor  of  Bivinity  lieve  that  disestablishment,  effected  in  an  cqni- 

in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  was  elected  mod-  table  manner,  would  be  conducive  to  the  effi- 

erator.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  oonsid-  ciency  of  the  Churches  themselves,  as  well  as  to 

er  the  bearing  of  the  question  of  pluralities.  the  general  good  of  the  community."    The  As- 

The  Commission  of  the  Ohurch  of  Scotland  sembly  approved  of  the  General  Council  of 

met  at  Edinburgh,  November  18th.    The  Rev.  Presbyterian  Churches,  proposed  by  America 

Dr.  Trail  presided.    The  committee  on  union  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  appointed  a  com- 

with  other  Churches  presented  the  following  mittee  to  meet  with  the  committees  of  other 

report,  which  was  adopted :  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  report  to  the  Deit 

The  Oommittee  on  Union  with  other  Churches,  General  Assembly, 
bearing  in  mind  their  remit  from  the  General  As-        The  country  had  been  the  scene,  during  the 

sembly,  which  expresses  "their  hearty  willingneBs  previous  winter  and  sprinff,  of  a  remarkable 

^S.t."?ri?d^Sofw»^Sa*^°£^i:^  r«ligion«awakenmgpromot«d,mderthel.bo» 

to  promote  the  reunion  of  Churches  having  a  common  <>»  Messrs.  D,  L.  Moody  and  Ira  D.  bankey,  two 

origin,  adhering  to  the  same  confession  of  £uth,  and  American  lay  evangelists.    A  '' deliverance*' 

the  same  system  of  government  and  worship ; "  and  ^as  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  recognizing  tbis 

being  satisfied  that  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  whole  movement  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  an  en- 

country  is  intmiately  bound  up  with  the  sacoessfttl  ^^„««««^««4.  ^^  „«w  «„j   .v-l.^^*   I^iii  ^^.f,- 

proseoition  of  the  oSject  which  has  heen  remitted  to  couragement  to  ask  and  expect  atill  greater 

them,  resolve  to  recommend  that  the  General  As-  Dlessmgs ;  and  the  presby tones  were  mstmctea 

sembly  should,  without  further  delay,  formallv  ap-  to  confer,  at  an  early  day,  on  the  subject^  find 

proaoh  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  m  Scotland,  concerning  the  steps  best  fitted  to  extend  the 

with  a  view  to  union.    They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  movement 

order  to  the  aooomplishment  of  this  ffreatobjeot,  the        mu     /r  *      •    •         r  xv     rt  i    a      ~m. 

Church  of  Scotland  should  he  prepwed  to  Consider        The  Cammissum  of  the  General  Assemblf 

tmy  basis  of  union  which  is  consistent  with  its  his-  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotiand  met  at  £dio- 

torio  principles;  and  in  making  this  recommends^  burgh,  November  18th.  A  report  was  presented 

tion,  they  express  the  e^est  hope  that  such  over-  from  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 

rb^ro^e^l^S.^?^^^  l^STh^J  Ohurch  for  tiie  appomtment  of  a  committee  to 


siDoere 


prayer  is,  that,  by  the  blessmg  o^  the  great    oonfer  with  a  committee  of  their  body,  on  the 
if  the  Church  and  the  guidance  of  his  Holy    subject  of  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Free 


Britain), — ^The  following  is  a  summary 
statistics  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 

YIl.  Fbbb  Chitboh  of  Scotland. — The  en-  Great  Britain,  as  they  were  reported  to  the 

tire  revenue  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotiand,  Synod  in  May,  1874 :  Number  of  ChurchM, 

from  all  sources,  for  the  year  ending  in  May,  611;  of  communicants,  184,033;    Sundaj  at- 

1874,  was  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gen-  tendance  on  worship,  207,172 ;    number  of 

eral  Assembly  to  have  been  £511,000.   The  to-  elders  included  in  the  sessions  of  the  Church, 

tal  contributions  to  the  sustentation  fund  were  4,592 ;  of  missionaries,  Bible-women,  and  oate- 

£152,112  8#.  4rf.,  being  £15,789  Qs,  6d,  more  chists,  178;   of  Sunday-school  teachers,  10,- 

than  contributed  during  the  previous  year.  963 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  84,754.   The 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  increase  in  the  number  of  members  during  the 

of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  21st.   The  year  was  1,223,  and  was  161  less  than  the  io- 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Stuart,  of  Leghorn,  Italy,  was  crease  of  the  previous  year.    This  amount  of 

elected  moderator.    One  of  the  first  questions  increase  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory,  inas- 

which  demanded  attention  was  concerning  the  much  as  it  did  not  correspond  proportionally 

eligibility  of  brewers  to  offices  in  the  Church,  with  the  steady  increase  of  population. 

The  coi^egation  at  Inverness  had  elected  a  The   Synod   of    the   Umted   Presbyterian 

Mr.  George  Black,  a  brewer,  a  ruling  elder.  Church  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  11th.  The  Rer. 

Mr.  Black's  character  was  not  questioned,  but  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  of  the  Broughton  Place 

his  appointment  was  objected  to  by  twelve  Church,  Edinburgh,  was  elected  moderator, 

members,  on  the  ground  that  his  business  was  The  most  important  subject  before  the  Sjnod 

wrong,  and  should  disqualify  him  for  holding  was  the  question  of  the  union  between  the 
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United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  England  and  nnioiii  it  should  iiold  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  government,  and  have  a  creed  in  accordance  with 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  pkrtie.  conditionally  '^tJ^^T^^lf^f^f,  S'r.SSpl^td.'"' 
upon  the  consent  of  the  Synod  being  given  to  Several  formal  steps  have  been  taken  with  the 
it.  A  resolntion  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  174  view  of  effecting  thisPresbyterian  union.  The  sub- 
to  178,  declaring  that  '^  the  Synod  judge  it  un-  j^ot  was  specially  brought  before  the  great  meeting 

wise  and  unsafe  to  press  the  scheme  on  their  f  ^^^  ^  ^J^^i^^}i  *?  l®^^'  ^  celebrate  the  tercen- 

<.^n<n^»of;/^,«o  ;»  i?,w»i»«^    »TsA   ^.^^^  ^^  fln.  tenary  of  the  Scottish  Keformation.     The  General 

congregations  in  England,  and  agree  to  sus-  Assembly  of  1878  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

pend  tor  a  time  negotiations  tor  an  immediate  United  States  of  America  unanimously  adopted  ros- 

union."   Dr.  Cairns,  who  had  offered  a  motion  olutions  in  favor  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  of 

committing  the  Synod  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  appointed  a  committee 

scheme  of  union,  which  was  rejected,  entered  jL^e^IJailhrGe^^^^^^ 

his  dissent  to  this  action.    The  Synod  declared  church  of  Ireland  passed  a  series  of  like  resolu- 

anew  its  desire  for  union  with  the  Reformed  tions ;  and  it  is  ready  to  join  with  other  Churches  in 

Presbyterian  Church,  and  reappointed  its  com-  seeking  the  same  great  end. 

mittee  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  an  incorpo-  ^  Havmff  respect  to  this  concurrent  expression  of 

rating  union  with  thkt  body,  and  "to  watch  fjoliJ^,  ^e  Committee  of  the  General  Assem^^^  of 

*li.     •  X        X      *"Xv'  .^. '          .         ""•^"  the  Presbytenan  Church  in  the  United  States  of 

over  the  interests  of  Christian  union  among  America  availed  themselves  of  the  presence  of  so 

the  Churches  of  the  land."  many  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders  at  the  Con- 

IX.  Fedbsai.*  Union  of  thk  Pbssbttbbian  ference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  in 

CnmBCHES.  —  The  following  report  upon  this  J87a,  to  hold  a  meeting  for  a  comparison  of  views  on 

•nkiiw.^  r>^»«»Ayi  i»w  o  ^.v^.«i  ^^.^wtUf  aa  »*v^  tlus  subjcct.   The  meeting  was  held  on  October  6th. 

subject,  prepared  by  a  general  committee  rep-  ^^out  one  hundred  and  tfhy  persons  attended,  com- 

resentmgYanous  Churches  of  the  Presbytenan  ing  flrom  various  Presbyterian  denominations  in 

family,  was  laid  before  all  the  Greneral  Assem-  widely  distant  countries ;  from  the  principal  Pres- 

blies  and  General  Synods  of  the  several  Pres-  bjrtenan  Churches  in  the  United  States  and  the  Do- 

fS^'^-^-^ar/S'  Umted  states  and  SJ^I^lS^d^S^tl^^^aStt^^ 

breat  Britain  in  1874,  and  acted  upon  by  them.  cordiaUty  was  shown  at  the  meeting,  and  the  fol- 

it  IS  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the  proceed-  lowing  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously : 

ings  of  these  bodies  as  the  plan  of  Presbyterian  1.  That  whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 

Confederation,  or  the  scheme  of  an  (Ecumeni-  byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

cd  Co^ncU  of  Preebytemn  Ohurohos:  MXt?5r'lliillt|^'.?/'^.2«"S^^ 
To  tk«  Ckurchet  of  Chrutj  oroanutd  on  lyesbyterian  in  favor  of  an  CCoumenical  Council  of  Presbyterian 
FtiiinpUay  throughout  the  World :  Churches,  we,  providentially  brouffht  together  at 
Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  family  are  found,  this  time,  and  belonging'  to  various  branches  of  the 
though  under  a  variety  of  names,  in  Europe,  in  Presbyterian  family,  oordiallysympathize  with  these 
America,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  mission-fiems  of  movements  toward  a  General  Council  of  the  Presby- 
Asia  and  Africa.  -  If  these  oould  be  regarded  as  one  terian  Churches  in  various  lands. 
c>:)mmumon,  they  would  constitute,  perhaps,  the  2.  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  commltteo 
Ivj^t  Protestant  Church  in 'the  world.  But,  at  to  oorrespond  with  individuals  and  organized  bodies 
pRMDt,  they  ax«  united  by  no  visible  bond,  eitner  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  Presbyterians  in  ro- 
of fellowship  or  of  work.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  gard  to  such  Federal  Council,  and  to  take  such  meas- 
oceurred  simultaneously  to  a  number  of  minds  in  nres  as  may  in  their  judgment  promote  this  object. 
different  countries  that  those  who  hold  to  the  Pres-  8.  That  this  oomimttee  be  authorized  to  ooOperate, 
bnerian  form  of  Church  government  may,  in  perfect  aa  far  as  possible,  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
consistency  with  their  well-known  and  general  in-  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  oom- 
t«reKt  in  idl  the  branches  of  the  Church  universal,  mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
inquire  for  some  way  of  coming  into  formal  com-  Church  in  the  United  States  oi  America. 
munion  with  each  other,  and  of  promoting  great  The  committee  thus  appointed  have  a  deep  sense 
aoaes  by  joint  action.  of  the  responsibility  laid  on  them.  While  they  be- 
lt is  not  proposed  to  form  an  organic  union  of  all  lieve  that  the  cause  is  good,  and  that  there  is  suffi- 
tbe  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  world,  dent  popular  opinion  in  its  behalf  to  secure,  with 
It  is  evident  that  one  General  Assembly  could  not  the  blessing  of  Ahnightv  God,  its  ultimate  success, 
regulate,  with  advantage,  the  internal  economy  of  they  fear  lest  they  shoula  take  any  step  that  might 
Churches  in  such  widely -separated  countries  as  ii^ure  so  noble  an  nndertakinff.  They,  therefore, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  desire  to  begin  and  Cttrty  on  all  their  measures  under 
Ireland,  Wales,  Australia,  United  States,  and  Canada,  the  guidance  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.  All 
Gieat  Imury  might  arise  from  any  attempt  to  inter-  that  they  propose  at  present  is  to  ask,  as  they  now 
fere  with  these  different  Churches  in  the  manage-  do,  every  Presbyterian  organization  in  the  world : 
ment  of  their  own  affain ;  for  all  ecclesiastical  history  1.  To  express  in  a  formal  manner  its  approval  of 
shows  that  serious  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  the  object ;  and — 

from  the  establishment  of  any  central  power,  which  2.  To  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  or  oorrespond 

▼ould  be  almost  sure  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  with  committees  &om  other  Presbyterian  denomina- 

local  Churches  and  of  individuals.    Some  denomi-  tions,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  a  meeting  or 

nstions.  moreover,  have  grand  historical  recolleo-  convention  of  representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 

tions  which  they  wish  to  cherish ;  and  some  regard  denominations,  which  meetinff  may  effect  an  organi- 

it  ts  their  duty  to  bear  a  testimony  on  behalf  of  zation,  and  determine  its  onaractor  and  practical 

truths  which  others  seem  to  them  to  overlook.    In  modes  of  action. 

these  dreamstances,  tho  Churches  will  not  be  asked  Meanwhile  they  solicit  attention  to  the  followinff 

to  metm  their  separate  existence  in  one  large  organi-  benefits,  which,  by  the  grace  of  Gkxi,  may  be  expected 

zstionTbat,  retaining  their  self-government,  to  meet  to  flow  from  the  proj)Osed  union: 

^th  the  other  members  of  the  rresbyterian  family  1.  It  would  exhibit  before  the  world  the  substan- 

to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  tial  unity,  quite  consistent  with  minor  divonities, 

for  the  fflory  of  God.  of  the  one  great  family  of  Presbyterian  Churches. 

In  order  that  a  Church  be  entitled  to  join  this  2.  It  would  greatly  tend  to  hold  up  and  strengthen 
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weak  and  struggling  Churches,  by  showingthat  they        The  committees  appointed  by  the  General 

are  members  of  a  large   body.    The  Protestant  Courts  of  the  various  Presbyterian  and  Re- 

fXr^i^''l^T:^m^i^^A''J^P^^  fo-™*/  °^y^l^'^  ^^i-i't^  Sta'e.  and 

Churches  more  favorably  sitoated.  Canada  which  had  approved  of  the  scheme  fcr 

8.  It  would  enable  Churches  which  are  not  in-  the  Federal  Union  of  Presbyterian  Churches 
cUoed  to  organic  union  to  manifest  their  belief  in  to  confer  upon  that  subject  met  for  coasolta- 
theunity  of  the  Church,  and  to  fraternize  with  those  ^j^^  in  the  city  of  New  York,  December  8d. 
tinrvetemoV^^^       '^  The  committees  were  constituted  as  foUowe: 

4.  Each  Presbyterian  Church  would  become  ac-        From  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 

quainted  with  the  constitution  and  work  of  sister  States  of  America :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Croi- 

Churchee,  and  their  interest  in  each  other  would  be  by,  New  York :  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Paxt-on, 

proportLonaUy  increased.    Some  might  be  led  in  this  ^      York;  Rev.  Dr.  James  McOoah,  Prince- 

way  to  see  in  other  Churches  excellences  which  they  7       vr  t      r>       titmi"  "    ^  r>  T   V^^i-    v  .l 

would  choose  to  adopt.  ton,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  William  J.  Roberts,  Elizabeth, 

6.  The  Churches  mav  thus  be  led  to  combine  in  N.  J. ;    Rev.  William  P.  Burd,  Phiiadelpbta, 

behalf  of  the  truth,  ana  against  prevalent  errors :  as,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  Harrisbuiig, 

for  instonce,  to  defend  the  obligations  of  ^  Pa. .    Elder  Charles  A.  Drake,  Washington, 

bath,  to  resist  the  insidious  efforts  of  the  papacy,  -n   A  .  t7i,i^_  \ir:ii:„T«  v  i.^  Mi«r  Va^v 

espeiially  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  to  with-  ^'^'  ?  ^i^  a    "^i^^fu  ^'r^^'^/S    V^ 
stand  infldelitrin  its  various  forms.  From  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 

6.  Without  interfering  with  the  free  action  of  the  nan  Church :  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  W.  Sloane, 

Churches,  this  Council  might  distribute  judiciously  Alleghany  City  Pa. 

woVd""^alS  ^^^^  "^^^  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 

th^e'plintingo?tw?oongreg'I?tions**whir^  Presbyterian  Church:    the  Rev.  Dr.  David 

serve,  or  the  establishment  of  two  missions  at  one  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Elder  Aleian- 

pUoe,  while  handredsof  other jplAoes  have  none.    In  der  Woods,  New  York. 
this  way  the  resources  of  the  Ohuroh  would  be  hus-        From  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 

^^f^^''''^^^''''''^^«^'''''^'''^''^^^''''er^^^^'''  North  America:    the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Kerr, 

r.  It  would  demonstrate  to  the  Christian  world  ^ttsburg.  Pa. ;   Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Yoimg, 

these  great  facts  in  the  working  of  the  Presbyterian  Parnassus,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Dale,  Philsdei- 

system:  That,  by  its  reasonable  polity,  it  consists  phia,  Pa.;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cooper,  Alleghany, 

with  every  form  of  civil  government ;  that,  by  the  pg 

by  its  equal  distance  from  license  and  arrogance,  it  01  the  United  States  (Presbyterian) :  the  Ker. 

is  best  prepared  to  reoogniie  the  kinship  of  all  bo-  Dr.  William  Roberts,  of  Hyde  Park,  Pa. ;  Kev. 

liovers.  Dr.  M.  A.  Ellis,  Bangor,  Pa. 

./tV,?i>7°?^il.™^''nl**  'I'®  P'-oHo^^ions  and  power        pp^m  ^he  Reformed  Church  in  America: 

of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  thus  offer  effectual  ^v^  r>«„    "n»  tt^** ^  t> t\      a    t>  v«« 

resistance  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  prelacy  and  *?.«  Re  V.  Dr.  Button,  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  \  an 

ritualism  in  all  their  forms.  Gieson,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  1.;  and  Rev.  Dr. 

9.  From  such  a  council,  hallowed  and  quickened  Philip  Petty,  New  Palz,  N.  Y. 

by  the  Kedeemer's  presence,  there  mieht  proceed,  as        From  the  Preshyterian  Church  in  Canada, 

with  his  Divine  Maater.  into  deeper  affection  for  hu  „  The   Presbyterian    Ohuroh  m  the   United 

brethren  for  his  Masters  sake,  and  into  more  entire  States  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 

consecration  of  all  his  powers  to  the  Master's  work,  the  South  had  declined  to  ap])oint  committeei 

HOWARD  CKOSBY,  D.  D..  LL.  D^  The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 

Chancellor  New  y^^U^^^^J^'g^j/  Y.  j^  ^^^  United  States  held  no  meeting  in  1874, 

Principal  Maqgfll  College,  Montreal, 'Can.  a^^d  was  therefore  not  officially  represented, 

WILLIAM  PAXTON,  D.  D.,  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  also  was 

New  York,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  not  represented.    The  regular  meeting  of  the 

v.«v^,v  p  ^       A^u^'^t    A^'-  -  committees  was  held  in' private.     The  Rer. 

New  York,  ^^^^^^f^^^^^^^  Dr.  A.  P.  Van  Gieson,  of  f  oughkeepsie,  N.  \\ 

New  York,  Welsh  Prcsbvterian  Church.  presided.    A  series  of  resolutions,  embodying 

H.  L.  OBANDLIENEBE,  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  Federative  Uni(HL  v^ 

New  York,  Fr^ch  EvanpeUcal  Church.  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  of 

New  York,  Presb?tcria"fch%^      A.  ™^?',^-  ^'  •  ^\r'^.:f''^^  "^^^^ 

DAVID  GfikGO  subjected  to  a  friendly  discussion,  and  recei\- 

New  York,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  iQg  some  amendments.    It  was  made  public  at 

WILLIAM  ORMISTON,  D.  D.,  a  meeting  held  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

New  York,  Reformed  Church  in  America.  Tt  ia  mi  fnllnws  • 

J.  H.  A.  BOMBERGEB.  D.  D..  ^^  "  ^  loiiows  . 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  Retolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Churehes  Tt]^ 

JAMES  MURRAY,  D.  D. ,  resented  at  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  con- 

Modr.  Pres.  Ch.  of  Lower  Provinces  of  B.  N.  A.  federation  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holdicf  to  Uie 

G.  D.  MATTHEWS,  Presbyterian  system,  in  order  to  manifest  the  lab- 

New  York,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Sec'y.  stantial  unity  of  these  Churches,  and  to  combine  tbem 

J IMES  McCOSII.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  frroat  work  committed 

President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  to  them  by  Christ,  the  Head  or  the  Church. 

N.  J.,  Chairman.        %-  While  furnistiing  to  the  Presbyterian  Cbarob«s 

New  York,  1371.  a  means  of  entering  into  closer  fellowship  with  ooe 
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laother,  this  Confedention  is  not  meant  to  separate  of  the  Federal  Cburohes,  to  be  held,  if  possible,  in 

ibem  in  sot  war  from  other  Churches  which  hold  by  the  year  1876. 

ChrUutheHeadf  with  which  Churches  it  will  always  22.  Tbia  preparatory  meeting  shall  agree  upon  a 

ben^J^to  cooperate.  provisional  plan  of  representation,  i.  e.,  upon  the 

3.  This  Confederation  does  not  propose  to  form  or  number  of  deputies  to  be  sent  by  each  Ciiureii  to  tlie 
a-iopt  a  new  Confession  of  Faith,  but  will  require  first  General  CounciL 

tveryCharohproposingtojomittoBubmitito  a  meeting  of  committees  of  the  British 

and  will  admit  only  the  Churches  wbose  creed  is  t>«^-K«4«-:««  r«i«r.«^T,rv«  <»,««  k^i;i  ««  x',i;«v.,«»v 

:n  conformity  with  the  oonwnm  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches  was  held  m  Edinburgh, 

Churches.  in  November,  for  the  discussion  of  the  same 

4.  It  ahall  not  interfere  with  the  internal  order  and  subject.  Their  conclusions  were  also  favora- 
discipline  of  a  Church.  ble  to  the  scheme.    A  meeting  has  been  ap- 

5.  It  shaU  hold  from  time  to  time  a  General  Coun-  r^ninfA^I  to  hA  h^W  in  Innrlnti    Tnlv  91    lft7/5 
cil  composed  of  representatives  of  aU  the  Churches  F      l.\  ?-       ?        ^  T^aTS^  J    l'      lii 
constituting  the  Confederation.  ^  which  have  been  mvited  delegates  from  all 

€.  The  representatives  of  this  Council  shall  always  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Great  Britain,  Amer- 

waiisi  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  elders,  ica,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  British  colo- 

7.  The  General  Council  shall  take  up  only  such  qj^si  and  elsewhere 

br^at^SST  *^^°  ^"""^^"^^  ^  ^^^  C*^«^  ^y  The  Rev.  Samuel  Jennings  Wilson,  D.  D., 

i.  The  General  Council  shall  seek  to  guide  pub-  Moderator  of  the  Northern  General  Assembly 

lie  sentiment  aright  in  various  countries  by  papers  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Washington 

nad,  by  addresses  dellveredf  bv  information  col-  County,  Pa.,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 

iMed  in  order  to  pubUcaaon,  by  the  exposition  tion  fifty-five  years  of  age.    He  was  graduated 

oi^^^uodscnptund  principles,  and  defenses  of  the  ^^  Washington  College  in  1852,  and   at  the 

d.  The  decisions  come  to  by  the  Council  shall  be  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1855.    He  is 

Ud  before  the  several  Churches,  and  be  entitled  to  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  in 

receive  from  them  a  respectful,  prayerful,  and  care-  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  of  Church  History 

M  consideration     It^wm  labor  to  promote  the  unity  Jq  t^e  Western  Theological  Seminary.      He 

and  harmony  of  the  Churches.  .      i        i..                     .  T.        .i          i    V*    j. 

10.  It  will  ever  rejoice  to  support  weak  and  strug-  ga^ed  a  literary  reputation  through  his  ter- 
^ling  Churches  which  have  to  carry  on  their  opera-  centenary  oration  on  John  Knox,  which  was 
itona  amid  infidel  or  anti-Christian  opposition.  first  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  in   1872,  and 

11.  It  will  defend  by  all  lawftil  means  those  who  which  has  been  since  repeated  in  several  of  the 

Uw'SI.re'^r.^r^*S?.'S.SSnT.;C:  largecitiee    Dr  Wn«,n  had  been  a  inember  of 

dom  of  government  and  of  action  which  Christ  has  »  General  Assembly  but  once  before,  in  1859. 

iriven  to  his  Church.   It  will  employ  all  moral  means  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Girardeau,  D.  D.,  Moderator 

so  to  distribute  the  missionary  work  in  the  foreign  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  in  the  United 

field  as  to  secure  that  missionory  enterprises  do  not  States,  has  been  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 

mterfere  with  or  hmder  each  other,  that  missionaries  7.  _  i^^i^_^j  ■p^/^oK-.t+ai.i'iiti  p^tivaT*  nf  ry,4triiui 

}>e  sent  to  every  nation,  and  our  Lord's  command  Zion  Colored  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Charles- 

falflUed  by  the  Gospel's  being  preached  to  every  t^^i  ".  C.     At  the  time  the  proposition  for  tlie 

erestare.  organization  of  separate  Colored  Churches  was 

12.  This  Confederation  will  enoourage  the  Church-  under  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Girar- 
«  to  combined  effort  u>  provide  for  the  religious  j^au  said  that  when  his  attention  was  first 
rh?h;>me?Sd                                       ^         *  ^i^ct«d  ^o  ^be  subject  of  foreign  missions,  he 

13.  It  will  press  upon  all  the  Churches  the  impera-  ^ad  determined  to  give  his  life  to  the  heathen 
tivedntyofsecuringthe  adequate  instruction  or  the  in  his  own  country.  After  the  adjournment 
young  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  of  the  Assembly  the  Zion  Church  decided  to 

y^U  will  make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  Sab-  ff  <^f  «  sepfiTiit^  organization,  as  provided  by 

>«tlias  a  divine  institution,  fitted  to  convey  so  many  *"®  Assembly  s  plan  for  the  formation  of  col- 

bk-ssings,  temporal  and  spiritual.  ored  presbyteries.     This  action   was  under- 

15.  It  will  endeavor  to  combine  the  Churches  in  stood  to  require  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Gi- 
tbeir  efforu  to  BuppressintOTuperance,  and  the  other  rardeau  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Cburch,  as 

Kn^Jif  *^'°^  ""'^^  ""^  ^^^  *^?'  ^A  S*^«!*^*y  *?  It  was  expected  that  they  would  be  served  by 

promote  the  moral  miprovement  and  elevation  of  "»  v-»i/ww^  t^»v  u*i^j  «v/***%*  ^^^  a^    «^a  ^^ 

mankind.  A  mmister  of  their  own  color. 

16.  It  will  aim  to  foster  among  Christians  sys-  PROCTER,  Bbtan  Waixeb  ("  Barry 
tanatio  benefleence  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian  Cornwall  "),  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Wilt- 
l!^;.„  ^  .  ..  «.^  •  .  shire,  in  1787;  died  in  London,  October  6, 1874. 
«rSs^n^fiSJ^^^^^^^  His  family  w^  in  comfortable  circumstances, 

19.  It  will  sock  to  combine  the  Protestant  Church-  and  he  was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  where 

«iiJ  opposing  the  errors  and  inroads  of  Romanism,  he  had  Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  school- 

19.  In  order  to  oTganize  the  Federation,  a  commit-  fellows.     He  was  for  some  time  in  a  solicitor's 

f^'X!^^^X%t^^^  ^ffrrtnne'^t^  i^'i^'h^t^^ 'en^^^^^^^ 

bolding  the  Presbvterian  system.     **  <>/  fortune,  was  in  no  haste  to  enter  a  proles- 

20.  This  committee,  in  correspondence  with  the  sion.  Eventually,  however,  he  studied  law  m 
oommittees  of  the  British  Churches,  shall  call  a  pre-  London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's 
fjjtory  meeting  of  the  committees  of  all  the  Inn  in  1831.  Not  long  after  he  was  appointed 
Wn"orS^i"J^?„^S™  a  commissioner  in  lunacy,  a  lucrative  office, 

^'tCX^^^^^                           to  agree  ^^<^^  .^^^eld  nntil  1861;  when  he  resigned, 

jpon,  and  circulate  in  proof,  a  constitution  of  the  aiid  John  Forster,  the  political  essayist,  was  ap- 

^^«deration,  to  be  laid  before  a  General  Council  pointed  his  successor.     But  long  before  his  ad- 
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mission  to  the  bar  lie  had  acquired  some  dis-  the  Chnroh  than  conld  be  given  in  its  re^- 
tinotion  as  a  poet  by  his  graceful  oontribations  larly  constituted  oonyentions.    The  bishop  of 
to  the  periodicid  literature  of  the  time.    In  the  diocese  in  which  the  Congress  was  held 
1819  these  were  collected  into  a  volame  under  (Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York)  was  invited  to 
the  title   of   ^^  Dramatic   Scenes   and   other  preside,  but  he  declined.    The  Rev.  Alexander 
Poems,"  the  purpose  of  which  was  declared  by  H.  Vinton,  D.  D.,  was  then  chosen  to  preside, 
the  author  to  bo  to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  Dr.  Vinton  also  made  the  opening  address  at 
natural  style  than  that  which  had  for  a  long  the  meeting  of  the  Congress.    The  first  topic 
time  prevailed   in  dramatic  literature.    This  for  discussion  was  "  The  Limits  of  Legislation 
volume  was  very  favorably  received,  Charles  as  to  Doctrine  and  Ritual."    Papers  were  read 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  other  critics,  speaking  of  it  upon  it  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  D.  D., 
in  terms  of  high  praise.    In   1820  he  pub-  the  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D.,  and 
lished  two  other  volumes,  "  A  Sicilian  Story,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  and  brief  ad- 
with  Diego  de  Mantilla,  and  other  Poems,"  dresses  were  made  upon  it  by  the  Rev.  B.  S. 
and  "  Marcian  Colonna,  an  Italian  Tale,  with  Huntington^he  Rev.  £.  A.  Washburn,  D.  D., 
Three  Dramatic  Sketches,  and  other  Poems,"  andBishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota.  The  second 
botii  of  which  were  commended  in  the  Edir^  topic  was  "  Clerical  Education."    Papers  were 
burgh    JS&vi&w    and    Blackwood's   Magazine^  read  upon  it  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Harwood. 
which,  howevdr,  treated  some  of  his  subsequent  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buel,  D.D.;  and 
works  with  great  severity.    These,  like  all  his  it  was  discussed  in  addresses  by  Bishop  Clark, 
works,  were  written  under  the  pen-name  of  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Rev.  George  H.  Norton, 
"  Barry  Cornwall."    They  were  characterized,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  the  Rev.  P.  B. 
like  most  of  his  poems,  by  a  fine  fancy,  a  beau-  Morgan,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D., 
tifnl  diction,  and  an  intense  sympathy  and  andBishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota.   Previous- 
purity   of  heart.     His   other  .works   were:  ly  to  the  discussion  of  the  third  topic,  a  paper 
"  Mirandola,  a  Tragedy  "  (1821) ;  "  Poetical  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  on 
Works,"  3  vols.,  12mo  (1822) ;  "  The  Flood  of  "  The  Mutual  Christian  Obligations  of  Capital 
Thessaly,  the  Girl  of  Provence,  and    other  and  Labor."    The  third  stated  topic  for  con- 
Poems  "  (1828) ;   ^^  Effigies  Poeticss ;   or,  the  sideration  was  ^^  The  Relation  of  our  Church 
Portraits  of  British  Poets,  illustrated  by  Notes,  tQ  other  Christian  Bodies."    Papers  were  read 
Biographical,  Critical,  and  Poetical "  (1824) ;  upon  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  £.  A.  Washhom, 
*^ English   Songs   and   other   Small  Poems"  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Porter,  of  Wiscon- 
(1831) — enlarged  editions  of  this  were  pub-  sin ;  and  it  was  discussed  in  addresses  by  the 
lished  in  1832,  1844,  and  1851 ;  *'Life  of  Ed-  Rev.  C.  G.  Carrie,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood, 
mund  Kean,"  2  vols.  a835) ;    *^  Essays  and  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Bishop  Whipple.     Greet- 
Tales  in   Prose,"  2  vols.   (1851) ;    ^*  Charles  ings  were  exchanged  by  telegraph  with  the 
Lamb :  a  Memoir  "  (1866).    Mr.  Procter  also  English  Church  Congress,  which  was  'm  ses- 
edited,  with  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,  sion  at  the  same  time  at  Brighton, 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson,  pub-  The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Chorcb 
lished  in  1838 ;  a  "  Memoir  and  Essay  on  the  reported  to  the  General  Convention  that  ten 
Genius  of  Shakspeare,"  prefixed  to  an  edition  bishops  had  died  during  the  preceding  thret) 
of  the  complete  works  of  that  poet.  .  He  was  years,  as  follows :  The  Rt.  Revs.  Charles  Pet- 
credited,  also,  with  the  .  authorship   of  the  tit  McHvaine,  Ohio,  March  12,  1873 ;  Manton 
Trade  Songs  published  in  All,  the  Year  Round  Eastburn^Massachusetts,  September  11, 167S; 
in  1859,  and  many  miscellaneous  contributions  George    Upfold, '  Indiana,  August  26,  1873 ; 
to  annuals,  etc.    He  will  be  longest  remem-  Henry  John  Whitehouse,  Illinois;  John  Pajne 
bered  for  his  graceful  lyric  poems,  which  entitle  (retired),  Africa,  October  23,  1874;  Thomas 
him  to  a  high  place  among  English  poets  of  F.  Davis,  South  Carolina,  December  2,  1S71 ; 
the   second ,  rank.    His   daughter,    Adelaide  Henry  W.  Lee,  Iowa,  September  6,  1874 ; 
Anne  Procter,  who  died  in  1864,  was  a  very  George  M.  Randall,  Colorado,  September  SS, 
fine  lyric  poet.  1873 ;  William  E.  Armitage,  Wisconsin;  John 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  G.  Auer,  Cape  Palmas,  Africa. 
The  first  Church  Congress  of  members  of  the  The  same  committee  reported  that,  daring 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tlie  United  the  same  period,  seven  additions  had  been 
States  was  held  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  Oc-  made  to  the  line  of  bishops,  as  follows:  The 
tober  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  It  was  called  several  Rt.  Revs.  Mark  Anthony  De  Wolfe  Howe,  D.  D., 
weeks  previously,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  1871 ;  William  Hobart 
a  committee,  the  members  of  which,  to  use  Hare,  D.  D.,  Niobrara,  1873 ;  John  Gottlieb 
substantially  their  own  language,  represented  Auer,  D.  D.,  Africa,  1878 ;  Beojamm  H.  Pad- 
very  diverse  styles  of  thought  "  within  the  Um-  dock,  D.  D.^ Massachusetts,  1873 ;  Theodore 
its  of  a  true  and  admitted  Church  comprehen*  B.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  Assistant,  South  Caroliiui, 
siveness."  The  plan  of  the  Congress  was  mod-  1873  ;  John  F.  Spauldlug,  D.  D.,  Colorado, 
eled  after  that  of  the  English  Church  Congress,  1874 ;  Edward  R.  Welles,  D.  D.,  Wisconsin, 
and  its  object  was  to  furnish  the  opportunity  1874. 

for  a  more  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  ques-  The  statistics  of  this  Church  were,  according 

tions  pertaining  to  the  life  and  workings  of  to  the  Church  Almanac  for  1875,  as  foilovt's: 
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nOCESB  AND  VIS- 
SIOKS. 
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8,210 

44 

67 

2,991 

25 

80 

1,041 

41 

89 

8.987 

89 

87 

11,792 

81 

44 

4,861 

98 

21 

1,944 

158 

181 

16,442 

180 

101 

12,492 

80 

90 

8,791 

66 

46 

8,669 

39 

49 

1,818 

4^3 

44 

4,785 

S3 

26 

1,294 

28 

S8 

1,575 

144 

129 

12,116 

818 

190 

28,834 

66 

81 

8,923 

112 

119 

11,509 

174 

120 

20,690 

63 

57 

4,114 

41 

41 

6.807 

48 

67 

8,970 

88 

88 

2,496 

84 

86 

3,667 

29 

40 

2,901 

152 

•  •  « 

11,881 

100 

118 

10,676 

82 

61 

4,735 

17 

17 

708 

7 

•  •  • 

163 

S3 

17 

635 

8 

6 

402 

10 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

9 

9 

269 

10 

. .  * 

909 

17 

... 

198 

6 

•  • . 

•  •  •  • 

Conttlbatloiu  far 
Mlafanury  uid 
Chnreh  Piupoui. 

$63,184  86 


319,459  83 

166,868  63 

608,918  77 

87,421  58 

46,012  94 

20,000  00 

72,061  67 

149,812  97 

75,489  40 

75,648  48 


547,971  21 

98,017  77 

45,068  15 

840,090  00 

611,446  35 

289,776  58 

91,886  83 

25,518  21 

146,983  81 

18,467  84 

18,098  94 

440,589  10 

938,406  01 

66,098  81 

206,682  99 

826,839  78 

150,065  93 

152,649  93 

76,686  80 

88,987  77 

58,096  84 

i06',6i2'63 

18l',487'94 

20,010  78 


5,335  88 
18,389  04 
'82*,877"i8 


The  following  is  a  general  statistical  sum- 
mary of  the  Church : 

Dioceaes 

Miarionaryjurladlctiona 

Bbbopa 

Westa  and  deacons 

Whole  number  of  clei^ 

Jrisbee,  about 

Ordinationa-4eacona  (In  28  dioceaes  and 
4  mission  Jnriadictiona) .... 

Priests  (in  94  dlocesee) 

Total  (in  82  dioceses  and  1 

mission  lorisdiction) 

WDdidatea  for  deacons^  order  (In  26  dio- 
ceses and  4  mission  Jurisdictions) 

GbBicbea  oooaecrated  (in  90  dioceses  and  1 

miMion  Jurisdiction) 

nptiam— total  (in  86  dioceses  and  7  mis- 

slon  Jurisdictions) 

tonimnatlona  (in  38  dioceses  and 6  mission 

jnriedictiona) 

(^mamnicants—Nnmber  reported   in    40 
dioceses  and  7  mission 

^    .  Jarisdictions 

^rtogea  (in  88  dioceses  and  7  mission  Ju- 
risdictions)  

SaQday.«cbool  teachers  (in  86  dioceses  and 

4  mission  Jurisdictions) . . . 

Scholars  (In  88  dioceses  and 

n   ,_,^  5  mission  Jurisdictions). . . 

tOQtribations  (in  88  dioceses  and  7  mission 

jvisdictions) 


4» 

18 

50 

8,085 

8,140 

2,760 

127 
103 

229 

203 

64 

41,999 
96,888 

273,554 
10,713 
23,007 

926,788 
$6,861,088  27 


The  Triennial  General  Contention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  October 
Yth..  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Sslwyn,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, England.  The  House  of  Deputies  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  James 
Craik,  D.  D.,  of  Kentucky,  president  at  the 
preceding  General  Convention,  as  president, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Stevens  Perry  as 
secretary.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  Metropolitan  of  Can- 
ada, the  Lords  Bishops  of  Kingston,  W.  I.,  and 
of  Quebec,  and  several  other  foreign  clergy- 
men, were  introduced  to  the  Convention,  and 
were  invited  to  attend  upon  its  sessions.  A 
telegram  was  received  ft'om  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, conveying  the  greetings  of  the  Church 
Congress  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  session 
at  Brighton,  to  which  a  suitable  response  was 
voted.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  previous  to 
addressing  the  Convention  upon  his  introduc- 
tion to  it,  presented  addresses  from  the  arch- 
deaconries of  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Shropshire.  He  also  offered  an  invitation  on 
behalf  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
Convention  to  take  part  in  the  holding  of  a 
second  Pan-Anglican  Synod,  representiDg  all 
the  branches  or  the  Anglican  and  Episcopal 
Churches,  for  consultation  upon  questions  and 
interests  common  to  them  all.  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted  as  the  answer  of  the 
Convention  to  this  invitation : 

Whereas,  In  the  address  of  the  Riffht  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  made  to  this  House  on  the 
ocoasion  ot  Ills  formal  presentation  on  the  9th  in- 
stant, as  well  as  in  the  address  of  the  Most  Rev.  the 
Metropolitan  of  Canada  and  the  Bishops  of  Kingston 
and  Quebec  upon  the  same  occasion,  reference  was 
made  to  the  probable  reassembling  of  a  Lambetli 
Conference  at  an  earlv  day,  including  on  intimation 
that  on  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  this  Church 
upon  the  subject  might  possibly  facilitate  the  con- 
vening of  the  second  session  of  this  Conferenoo  r 
there^re — 

JResoked.  That  all  exchange  of  greetings,  all  evi- 
dence of  tne  existence  of  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
whether  by  bishops  in  conference  or  otherwise,  are 
especially  welcome  to  this  Ohuroh. 

The  convention  were  informed  that  a  joint 
committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Synod  of  Canada  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  best  measures  to  promote  intercom- 
munion and  fellowship  between  the  sister 
Churches.  A  committee  of  three  bishops, 
three  presbyters,  and  three  laymen,  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Canadian  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  named.  This  committee 
held  a  conference  with  the  delegation  from 
Canada,  made  a  report  of  it  to  the  convention, 
and  was  continued  until  the  next  General  Con- 
vention. 

The  convention  was  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  R.  Welles,  D.  D.,  as  the  Bishop  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Rev.  Gkorge  F.  Seymour,  D.  D., 
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as  Bishop  of  Illinois,  they  having  been  chosen  sented,  asking  legislation  to  restrain  the  excess 

by  Diocesan  Conventions  of  those  dioceses  of  ritual.    The  subject  was  broadly  discussed 

within  the  year.    The  committee,  to  whom  the  in  both  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House 

cases  of  the  two  bishops-elect  were  referred,  of  Deputies,  and  the  following  canon  upon  the 

reported  in  favor  of  confirming  the  action  of  subject  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Houses, 

the  Diocesan  Conventions  in  both  cases.    Sev-  and  enacted : 

eral  memorials  were  presented  against  the  The  following  addititional  section  is  to  be 

confirmation  of  Dr.  Seymour,  alleging  that  he  added  to  Canon  20  of  Title  I.,  as  follows : 

entertained  or  tolerated  ritualistic  views,  and  Section  2.  If  any  bishop  have  reason  to  believe,  or  if 

that  he  had  permitted  ritualism  to  be  advo-  complaint  be  made  to  him  in  writing  by  two  or  more 

cated  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  in  of  hjs  presbyters  that  within  his  jurisdiction  cere- 

which  he  was  a  professor.  Book^of^cJmmon^ 

Preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  consider-  boUzin^  eiX?o°us  o™5o5btful  "doctnnes,  have  b^n 

ation  of  the  cases  of  the  bishops-elect,  the  iutroduoed  by  any  minister  during  the  celebration 

House  of  Deputies  adopted  a  rule  that  "  when-  of  the  Holy  Oommanion  (such  as— 

ever  the  election  or  confirmation  of  a  bishop  «•  The  elevation  of  the  Elements  in  the  Holy 

is  under  consideration,  this  House  shall  sit  Communion  hi  such  manner  as  to  expose  them  to 

..,      ,      w«o*vi«i«u  ^/u,   i;uEi,  M*.x,^*a^^  «  cw*      w  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  pcoole  as  objects  toward  which  ado- 

with  dosed  doors."    The  questions  involved  ration  is  to  be  made. 

in  the  case  of  Dr.  Seymour  were  discussed  for  b.  An v  act  of  adoration  of  or  toward  the  ElementA 

several  days  in  secret  session.     The  vote  was  in  the  Holy  Communion,  such  as  bowings,  prostn- 

then  taken  by  dioceses  upon  the  report  of  the  tions,  or  genuflections ;  and—              ^  ^   .^   „ 

jsr^.w^r^i*4^Ai^  «n  ♦!,-«.  >«^.iaA/.»of ;/%«  ^p  Ki^T^/vna   «n  ^'  All  othcr  likc  acts  not  autnonzed  by  the  Bu- 

committee  on  the  consecration  of  bishops,  ap-  tries  ofthe  Book  of  Common  Prayer>-    ^ 

provmg  the  testimonials  of  Dr.  beymour,  and  it  ghall  be  the  duty  of  such  bishop  to  summon  the 

resulted  as  follows :  Standing  Committee  as  his  council  of  advice,  siid 

Clebioal  Votb.— Dioceses  represented,  41.  "^'^^^^kV^  *?  investig;ate  the  matter. 

J«i.-Alban y,  California,  Central  New  tork,  Eas-  ^,  [?•]  I^»  a*^^  investigation,  it  shall  appear  to  the 

ton,  Georgia,  IlUnois,  Indikna,  Iowa,  Long  Uland,  ^^^^OP  and  Standing  Committee  that  ceremonies  or 

Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  MUsissippi,  Missouri  practices,  not  ordained  or  authorized  as  aforessid. 

New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Vermont,  Western  New  and  netting  forth  or  symbolizing  erroneous  or  doubt- 

York  Wisconsin— 19  f"l  doctrines,  have  in  fact  been  introduced  as  afore- 

JV^ay.  — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kansas,  said,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bishop,  by  imtra- 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylva-  ment  of  writing  under  his  hand,  to  admomsli  the 

nia  Virginia 10        '         ^^         »           »             *  minister  so  ottendm^  to  discontinue  such  practices 

i*t»W«?.-Alabama,  Arkansas,  Central  Pennsyl-  or  ceremonies ;  and  if  the  minister  shall  dUrcirard 
vania,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  such  admonition,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Stand- 
Carolina,  Pittsburg,  Khode  Island,  South  Carolina,  1% Committee  to  cause  him  to  be  tnod  for  a  brewli 
Tennessee   Texas— 12  of  his  ordination  vow : 

Lay  Voia.- Dioceses  represented,  40.  I^vided,  That  nothinj^  heroin  contained  shall  prt- 

r«i.— Alabama,  Albany,  Illinois    Maine,  Mary-  ^e°t  the  presentment,  tnal.  and  punishment  of  any 
land,   Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri.   Nebraska,  T^l^f®^^,^^^!.''  the  provisions  of  section  1,  Canon 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Caroliiia,  Vermont  2,  Title  II..  ot  the  Digest.                            _ 
X8  P*J  ^^  all  investif^ions  under  the  provisions  of 

iViy.— California,  Delaware,  Florida,  GeorgU,  In-  J?"  <»»?on,  the  minister  whose  acU  or  practices  are 
diana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Long  Island,  kin-  ^^1?  subject-matter  of  the  investigation  shall  be  ro- 
nesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  i^^od,  and  have  opportunity  to  be  he«rd  m  his  de- 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Vu-ginia,  Western  New  York,  ^^^^t'.  J^e  charges  preferred  and  the  fiudinp  oi 
Wisconsin 18  ^"®  bishop  and  the  Standing  Committee  shall  be  lo 

iWpiAKi.- Central  New  York,  Central  Pennsylva-  Tenting ;  and  a  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  prooeed- 

nia,  Connecticut,  Easton,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  ^^S^  ^  '"®  <^®- 

Pittsburg,  Tennessee,  Texas-9.  Petitions  were  oflfered,  one  of  which  was 

Failing  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  ma-  signed  by  601  clergymen,  asking  such  altera- 

jority  of  all  the  dioceses  voting,  the  report  of  tions  to  be  made  in  the  phraseology  of  the 

the  committee  was  rejected,  and  the  election  baptismal  office  as  would  permit  the  dergyman 

of  Dr.  Seymour  was  not  confirmed.    It  will  be  to  use  or  omit  the  words  in  that  service  which 

seen,  however,  by  the  following  reoapitnlatton  were  considered  to  imply  a  recognition  of  the 

of  the  individual  votes  of  deputies,  that  while  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.    No  defi- 

Dr.  Seymour  was  opposed  by  a  mtgority  of  the  nite  action  was  taken  on  the  snbject. 

lay  deputies,  he  was  sustained  by  a  minority  of  Petitions  were  presented  from  ten  dioceses 

the  clergy,  and  by  a  small  m^ority  on  the  com-  asking  that  measures  be  taken  to  secure  "for 

bined  vote :  use  in  divine  worship  *^  an  English  version  of 

the  Creed,  commonly  called  the  Nicene,  m 
conformable  as  may  be  to  the  original  text" 
The  petitioners  sought  particularly  the  omis- 
sion  of  the  "filiogue"  clanse.  The  conven- 
tion took  no  action  on  this  snbject.  The  com- 
mittee to  whom  it  was  referred  reported  that 
the  Church  ought  not  to  enter  upon  the  con- 

The  election  of  Dr.  Wells  as  Bishop  of  Wis-  sideration  of  such  a  proposition  till  the  revision 
consin  was  approved  without  objection.  sought  can  be  effected  *^  in  some  united  conn- 
Several  memorials  and  resolutions  were  pre-  oil  of  all  those  autonomous  Churches  using  this 
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VOTE. 

TtM. 

Kaya. 

AUmt 

ToUL 

Clerical... 

80 
66 

71 
69 

4 
89 

164 

Lay 

164 

A«tj  ..t.... •«.•.• 

Total 

146 

140 

43 
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rite,  and  in  commanion  with  this  Choroh  and  <^Dd  afrer  momiDg  and  evoning  prayers,  and  alao 

th  Oharch  of  Enirland  "  before  and  after  sermons  at  the  discretion  of  the 

The  followinT?ule  was  passed,  as  an  amend-  t^^r  ^rti^Vl^XL%X^^Sl^^t: 

ment  of  Canon  8  of  lltle  H.,  proviaing  for  the  [zed  psalms,  hymns,  or  anthems,  as  are  to  be  sung. 

case  of  the  abandonment  of  the  oommunion  S«o.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  minister  of 

of  the  Church  by  a  bishop :                   *  the  Church,  with  such  assistance  as  he  may  see  fit 


the 

jbrdryTfihei;;aTdinVcoS^^^^^^  l^vl'^c'ertrnte^^^^^ 

of  said  bwhop  to  make  Sertiflcate  of  the  fact  to  the  Tn^l v  S^«nr,«  «^fi^«  S?l^^^^ 

presiding  bUhop,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  ^^^^  P«™^  P^^"'®  ^^  "^"^'^^  ^^  '^®  sanctuary. 

acta  or  declarations  which  prove  such  abandonment,  That  clause  of  Article  IV.  of  the  constitntion 


suspend  aaid  bishop  from  the  exercise  of  his  office    <>^°i  ^^  amended  by  omitting  the  last  seven 
and  ministry,  until  such  time  as  the  House  of  Blah-    words — ^*  by  any  Church  destitate  of  a  bishop  " 


ops  shall  consent  or  refuse  to  consent  to  his  disposi-  — and  substitating  for  them   the  words  **  in 

tion,  and  in  case  the  bishop  so  abandoning  the  com-  another  diocese  by  the  ecclesiastical  aathoritr 

munion  of  the  Church  be  the  senior  bishop,  the  thereof,"  so  that  the  whole  article  shonld  read : 

bishop  next  in  order  of  seniority  shall  be  deemed  to  ""^^^^'i    *»^  »**•*»••  "*«  "  "^^^  »*  "*"''  baivuau  icavi . 

be  and  shall  act  as  the  presiding  bishop  under  this        AsncLX  IV.  The  bishop  or  bishops  in  every  die- 

canon.  c^so  shall  be  chosen  agreeably  to  such  rules  as  shall 

Notice  shall  then  be  given  to  said  bishop  by  the  be  fUed  by  the  convention  of  that  diocese ;  and 

bishop  receiving  the  cerUfioate  that  unless  he  shall  every  bishop  of  this  Church  shall  confine  the  ezer- 

within  six  months  make  declaration  that  the  facts  ci^e  of  his  episcopal  office  to  his  proper  diocese,  un- 

alleged  in  said  certificate  are  fiilse,  he  wiU  be  de-  less  requested  to  ordain,  or  confirm,  or  perform,  any 

posed  from  the  ministry.  other  act  of  the  episcopal  office,  in  another  diocese 

And  if  such  declaration  be  not  made  within  six  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  thereof, 
months  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pre-        In  the  regalations  concerning  missionary  dio- 

&'ori^y^^of1^^^^^^^     ^^utnte  blfe^^^^^^^^  e««^^  r  ^T^f-^^  Provison  was  made  that 

at  the  time  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  shall  at  ^%  bishop  shall  yearly  appomt  two  presbyters 

such  meeting  give  their  consent,  the  said  presiding  and  two  laymen,  commnmoants  of  the  Chnrch, 

bishop,  orthe  senior  bishop  present,  shall  proceed  resident  within  his  missionary  jurisdiction,  to 

to  depose  from  the  ministry  the  biahop  so  certified  perform  the  duties  of  a  standing?  committee  for 

as  abandoning,  and  to  pronounce  and  "cord  in  the  J    j^  jurisdiction ;  but  that  no  such  missionary 

presence  of  two  or  more  bishops,  that  he  has  been  ""^'"j  "**'»***»'"*»'" »  •'"•'  «"«»*'  "^  ouv-  xutac»vuot  j 

80  deposed :  PtoMtd,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  bish-  standing  comnuttee  should  have  power  to  give 

op  so  certified  as  abandoning,  shall  transmit  to  the  or  refuse  assent  to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, 
presiding  bishop  a  retraction  of  the  acts  or  dedara-        Additional  provision  was  made  in  the  regu- 

tions  constituting  his  oflfense,  the  bishop  may  at  his  lotions  concerning  the  division  of  dioceses, 

discretion  abstain  from  any  further  proceedmgs.  ^j^^^^  ,.  whenever  I  diocese  is  divided  into  two 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  abandon-  ©r  more  dioceses,  any  professor  in  a  theologi- 

ment  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  by  a  cal  seminary  therein,  which  is  governed  by 

minister,  the  first  section  of  Canon  6  of  Title  trustees  from  every  part  of  such  original  dio- 

II.  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  cese,  may  select  to  which  of  said  dioceses  he 

Section  1.  If  any  presbyter  or  deacon  shall,  with-  shall  belong,  and  shall  not  be  obliged  to  obtain 

out  avaiUng  himself  of  the  provisions  of  Canon  6  of  and  present  the  above-mentioned  letters  of 

this  title,  abandon  the  communion  of  this  Church,  transfer  *' 

either  by  an  open  renunciation  of  the  ^loctrine,  dis-         t     xi.*  ^  a.\.  -a*        ^  ji* 

cipline,  or  worahip  of  this  Church,  or  by  a  formal        ^^  the  case  of  the  orgwiization  of  new  dio- 

atimission  into  any  religious  body  not  in  communion  ceses,  the  rule  was  amended  so  as  to  provide 

Trith  the  same,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  shall  be  the  that  if  there  is  no  bishop  who  can  call  the 

duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese  to  Primary  Convention  in  pursuance  to  the  regu- 

mafce  oerfaflcate  of  the  fact  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio-  |^j        deviously  descnbed,  "  then  the  duty 

ceae,  or,  if  there  be  no  bishop,  to  the  bishop  of  an  ^     „.  F*''»»"»"V   mwwiwv^,      vuvie  vi  ^^  «mv^ 

adjacent  diocese ;  which  certificate  shall  be  recorded,  of  calling  such  convention  for  the  purpose  of 

and  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  by  the  ecclesiastical  organizing,  and  the  duty  of  fixing  the  time  and 

sQthority  as  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  the  min-  place  of  its  meeting  shall  be  vested  in  the 

iBtry  by  the  minister  himself :  and  the  said  bishop  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese  within  the 

may  then  proceed  to  suspend  for  six  months  the  i.^-^..  o>?-.k:«v»  ♦k^  ««>«,  ^^^  ?«  ^^^*.Ji   «•  ♦i*^ 

pr«bytcr  or  deacon  so  certified  as  abandoning  the  Ij^lts  of  which  the  new  one  18  erected,  or  the 

communion  of  this  Church.    Notice  shall  be  ^ven  Standing  Committee  of  the  oldest  of  the  dio- 

to  the  said  minister,  by  the  said  bishop  receiving  ceses  by  the  junction  of  which,  or  parts  of 

the  certificate,  that  unless  he   shall,  within  six  which,  the  new  diocese  may  be  formed.    And 

months,  make  decUration  that  the  facts  fjeged  in  g„^  Standing  Committee  shall  make  such  caU 

mi^' of "ffih^ci.  ^  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  a  division 

T\>^  «rvn««?««  «^«,  /»««^«  ««fl  A«o«*^.i ;«  •^  ty  t^«  General  Convention." 
The  following  new  canon  was  enacted  m  re-  -^^njendatory  legislation  was  also  adopted 
ference  to  Church-musio :  Pe«irding  th7  ordination  of  ministers  to  oflS- 
anft^k  Itr'l?:^?  a^;"iSllSt?,rJ  i^-^  in  foreign  churches  «  missions  by  bishops 
anthems  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  are  allowed  h&Ymg  jurisdiction  over  the  same ;  with  refer- 
to  be  sung  in  all  congregations  of  this  Cnurch  before  ence  to  the  preparation  and  presentation  ot 
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reports  of  statistios,  and  the  condition  of  the  present  Missionary  Bishop  of  China  and  Japan, 
fands  of  the  Church  and  its  benevolent  aaso-  with  the  title  of  Missionary  Bishop  of  Yeddo. 
ciations  within  the  several  dioceses ;  and  to  the  China  was  also  constituted  a  separate  mission- 
trial  of  clergymen  who  may  be  chfirged  with  ary  district,  and  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Pendleton 
misconduct  or  canonical  irregularities  in  other  Orrick,  of  Michigan,  was  appointed  its  bishop, 
dioceses  than  those  to  which  they  are  attached,  who  waa  designated  as  Missionary  Bishop  of 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  with  Shanghai.    A  missionary  diocese  was  con^ti- 

respect  to  communication  with   the   Russo-  tuted  in  Hayti,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Theodore  Hallj, 

Greek  Church :  D.  D.,  was  appointed  its  bishop. 

Jit8olved,  That  this  General  Convention  boa  great  Upon  the  division  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jer- 
Batis'faction  in  learning  the  courteous  and  brotuerly  sey,  Bishop  Odenheimer  elected  the  new  dio- 
tenor  of  the  letters  received  from  the  Most  Eeverend  cese  (comprising  the  northern  part  of  the  State) 
Anthimus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;Sophroniue,  ^g  ^^^  Jurisdiction.  A  special  session  of  the 
Fatriaroh  of  Alexandria :  Hierothius,  Patriarch  of  t\:^^^„^^^  xr^™.  t^».^w  ™-  ««ii^^  4^  .«-.^*  -* 
Antloch:  Isidore,  president  of  the  Holy  Governing  giocese  of  New  Jersey  was  called  to  meet  at 
Synod  of  Eussia;  and  Theophilus,  MetropoUtan  o?  Burhngton,  November  12th.  At  this  meet- 
Athens,  president  of  the  Holy  Svnod  of  Greece,  in  ing,  the  Rev.  John  Scarborough,  D.  D.,  rector 
answerto  the  communication  of  the  action  of  the  last  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  chosen 
General  Oon?ention,  throngh  the  Jomt  Comnuttee,  hfohoD  oi  i 
OS  now  reported.                                                                  fw^"'    •                        x»        i*  ax.  j- 

Jieaolved,  That  we  regard  the  establUhment  of  ftdl        The  primary  convention  of  the  new  diocese, 

and  free  reciprocal  relations  of  Christian  brotherhood  in  the  same  State,  met  at  Newark  at  the  same 

hetween  the  great  Eastern  Churches  and  our  own  time  (November  12th),  under  the  presidency  of 

Communion  as  daily  growing  m  Import^oe  and  in  Bishop    Odenheimer.     It   decided    upon   the 

^r»;t'  St  l;a?y"i>*^le^rn1u^^S?a^^^^^^  name'of  the  Diocese  of  Northern  New^i^T. 
cils  as  to  remove  all  hinderances  which  the  pride,  A  special  convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Ken- 
prejudice,  or  error  of  human  frailty  may  present  to  tucky  met  at  Xiouisville,  November  11th,  U 
kinder  its  consummation.  elect  an  assistant  bishop  in  place  of  Bishop 

^''f^  .'^^*'7^^^S*^i?®  oontbinance  and  in-  Cummins,  withdrawn  from  the  Church  and  de- 
creased frequency  of  friendly  oorrespondence  with  ^^^j  rni,^  -p^^  qn,^«,«-  tt  n«^i..-.  n  n  ^» 
our  brethren  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Eastern  Chureh,  Pp^?-  ^he  Rev.  Thomas  U.  Dudley,  D.  D.,  ot 
in  the  assured  confidence  that  on  either  uart  there  Baltimore,  was  chosen. 

will  be  the  fullest  recognition  of  all  feeiing[8  and        The  primary  convention  of  the  new  diocese 

rights  which  might  be  imperiled  by  undue  or  incon-  to  be  formed  by  the  division  of  the  Diocese 

siderate  interference.  ^f  Michigan,  met  at  Grand  Rapida,  December 

The  Joint  Committee  appointed  at  the  pre-  2d.    It  chose  the  name  of  the  Diocese  of  West- 

vious  General  Convention,  to  consider  the  ex-  em  Michigan.    The  Rev.  George  D.  Gillespie 

pedienoy  of  reviving  the  primitive  order  of  was  elected  bishop. 

deaconesses,  reported  a  canon  in  favor  of  the       The  primary  convention  of  the  new  diocese 

order,  and  unanimously  recommended  its  pas-  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Ohio  was 

sage.  appouited  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Januarr 

The  proposed  canon  was  referred  to  a  Joint  13th.    Bishop  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Ohio,  made 

committee,  consisting  of  three  bishops,  uiree  choice  of  the  Northern  Diocese  as  his  diocese, 

clerical  and  three  lay  deputies,  who  are  to  re-  It  retains  the  name  of  the  Dioceae  of  Ohio, 
port  to  the  next  General  Convention.  Bishop  Henry  W.  Lee,  of  Iowa,  died  on  the 

The  formation  of  new  dioceses  was  author-  6th  of  September,  1874.    The  diocesan  con- 

ized  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Mich-  vention,  called  to  elect  his  successor,  chose 

igan.    Two  missionary  districts  were  consti-  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  of  New  York, 

tuted  out  of  parts  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas,  to  be  He  declined'  the  election,  and  the  convention 

known  respectively  as  the  Missionary  Districts  then  chose  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  0.  T.  D., 

of  Northern  and  of  Western  Texas.    The  Rev.  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  accepted  and  w&s 

Alexander  Charles  Garrett,  D.  D.,  of  Nebraska,  duly  consecrated  bishop, 
was  appointed  Missionary  Bishop  of  Northern       The  Rt  Rev.  George  D.  Cummins,  Assistant 

Texas,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  B.  Elliott,  of  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  on  the  10th  of  November, 

Georgia,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Western  Texas.  1878,  resigned  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  Prot- 

The  Missionary  District  of  Northern  California  estant  Episcopal  Church,  and  announced  his 

was  constituteid  out  of  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Church,  snd 

California,  and  the  Rev.  John  H.  D.  Winglield,  transfer  his  work  and  office  to  another  sphere 

of  Virginia,  was  appointed  its  bishop.    The  of  labor.    He  afterward  engaged  in  the  work 

Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were  of  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 

detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I^Qssion-  Church.     Proceedings   were   duly  institated 

ary  Bishops  of  Colorado  and  Nevada,  to  which  against  him,  in  conformity  with  the  canoDs, 

they  had  respectively  belonged,  and  were  con-  for  abandoning  the  communion  of  the  Chnrcb. 

stituted  the  jurisdiction  of  another  missionary  On  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  required 

bishop.    The  Rev.  William  F.  Adams,  of  Lou-  by  the  rules,  sentence  of.  deposition  from  the 

isiana,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  new  jurisdic-  ministry  of  the  Church,  and    from  all  the 

tion.  Japan  was  constituted  a  separate  mission-  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  dignities  per- 

ary  district,   and  its  supervision  was  assigned  tinning  to  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  same, 

to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Channing  Moore  Williams,  D.D.,  was  pronounced  against  him  in  June,  lt(74. 
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The  sentence  of  deposition  was  signed  by  six 
bishops. 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  forming 
part  of  the  German  Empire.  King,  WiUiam 
I.,  German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prassia  {see 


Gebmakt).  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
area  of  the  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom 
is  divided,  according  to  the  latest  ofiSciiu  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  their  population  and  their 
relis^ons  statistics :  * 


PBOVIKCES. 


Prawla 

KazidCTlratiK../. 

PocDeranjA. 

Pocen.^ 

SUe«ia. 

Saxon  T^ 

Sles  wick-Holfltein 

Hanover^ 

WwtpballA 

Hesee-NaMao 

Rhin«  ProTince 

Hohcnzollem. 

Soldiers  not  In  the  coantry. 
Xsrineft  and  Bailon 

Kinffdam  ot  Fniula.. . . . 
Dncnj  of  Lanenborg. . . . 

Grand  total 


fiOMT* 

MUm. 

Pop«I«tlaB  la 
18T1. 

ETMigaUn]. 

Catholic. 

Astiblui 
6*cta. 

24,116 

8,187,545 

2,902,918 

874,679 

18,962 

16,408 

S.863,6S9 

2,790,942 

86,047 

6,541 

11,680 

1,481,688 

1,897,467 

16,868 

4.266 

11,179 

1,688,848 

611,292 

4.000,491 

1.065 

15,666 

8,707,167 

1,760,841 

1,896,186 

8,960 

9,746 

9,103,174 

1,966,696 

126,786 

8,813 

6,706 

996,878 

984,979 

6,144 

1,015 

14,867 

1,968,618 

1,718,711 

288,809 

8.284 

7,799 

1,775,176 

806v464 

949,118 

2,884 

6,138 

1,400,870 

968,041 

871,786 

8,892 

10,416 

3,679.847 

906,867 

2,628,178 

6,884 

441 

66,668 

1,766 

68,061 

80 

35,866 

29,088 

6,168 

7 

9,064 

1,914 

187 

1 

184,047 

94,648,941 

16,991,794 

8,268,177 

68,994 

464 

49,646 

49.891 

182 

9 

184,601 

94,698,487 

16,041,115 

8,268,809 

54,008 

JtWk 


41,057 

47,484 

18,086 

61,962 

46.629 

6,917 

8,729 

12,799 

17,245 

86.890 

88.428 

711 

147 
2 

826,551 
14 

825,566 


Among  the  Christian  sects,  there  were 
1,565  Greek  Catholics,  20,011  dissenters,  1^- 
052  Mennonites,  9,876  Baptists,  2,581  Free  Re- 
ligionists, 1,870  German  Catholics,  884  Ohris- 
.  tian  Catholics,  874  Anglicans,  1,857  Apostolic 
Catholicfl,  987  Free  Congregationalists,  600 
Methodists,  68  Presbyterians,  264  Irvingites, 
and  592  others.  Besides  these,  there  were 
also  17  Mohammedans,  18  Gypsies,  81  Budd- 
hists, 1  Fire-worshipner,  1  Chinese,  14  pa- 
gans, 6  Mormons,  1  Kationalist,  and  of  4,410 
inhabitants  the  religion  was  unknown.  The 
Old  Catholics  are  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  division  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  their  bishop  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  16,000  thalers. 

The  non-German  population  of  Prussia  com- 
prises: 


HAnovAiima 


lithnaniana..  . 

Pole* ] 

CzeehB 

...i 


Wends 

Walloonf .. . 

Daws 

Otti«n..... 


la  Ih*  ProTlaenof 


PraMia. 

SUetIa,  Poten,  Pras- 1 

Bla,  and  Pomerania.  f 

Silesia. 

Brandenbnigand  8i-  I 

letla 7. r 

Bhioe  Prorince 

Sleswick-Holstein . . . . 


Nomkv. 


146,800 

2,482,000 

60,000 

88,000 

10,400 

146,000 

80,000 


ctBtaga 


0.6 

10.1 

0.2 

OA 

0.6 
0.1 


Of  these,  only  the  Poles  and  the  Danes  con- 
stitute a  compact  minority  in  some*  of  the  elec- 
toral districts,  and  are  represented  in  the  Diet 
by  deputies  who  desire  an  ultimate  separation 
of  thdr  nationalities  from  Prussia  and  from 
Germany.  The  Poles  constitute,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Oppeln,  60.1  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  in  Posen,  59.8 ;  in  Bromberg,  46.9 ;  in 
Marienwerder,  87.8 ;  in  Dantzio,  27.8 ;  in 
Gombinnen,  21.9 ;  in  EOnigsberg,  17.1 ;  in 
Breslau,  4.8 ;  and  in  E6slin,  0.7. 

According  to  the  budget  for  the  year  1874, 
the  revenue  and  expenditures  were  as  follows 
(value  expressed  in  marks;  1  mark  s  28  cents) : 


BEVJCNUE.  Mwki. 

HInifltry  of  Fioances 879,TM,206 

HiDiatrj  of  Commerce 268,644,679 

MiniBtry  of  State 448,700 

Ministry  of  Jnetlce 42.526,000 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 2.764,808 

Ministry  of  Afrricnltue 8,401,656 

Ministry  of  Sdacaticm  and  Bcdcuiastlcal  At- 

UAn 767,016 

Total 696,274,051 

XXFINDITDRBS. 
I.  OBDOrABT  EZPBHBrrUIIZS :  Mukt. 

Costs  of  administration 261,609,619 

Charges  on  consolidated  debt 66,180,680 

Administratiye  expenditures 268,614,004 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 696,244,948 

n.  EXTRAOBDIHABT  EZFENDirUIUCS 102,029,808 

Total  Of  all  expenditures 698,274,061 

The  public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  of 
1874,  was  as  follows : 

I.  iNTESXST-BXAiriNO  DXBT:  M«ki.  ICukt. 

1.  Of  the  old  provinces 617,987,906 

2.  Of  the  new  provinces 146,960,878 

8.  Floating  debt 27,900.000 

II.  RSNTXB 28,600,000 

m.  Debt  bsabino  no  Intxbxst 60,044,168 

Totol 1,081,888^ 

According  to  the  budget  of  1873,  the  total 
debt  was  1,817,888,684  marks,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  the  debt  within  one  year  of  286,- 
606,227  marks.  In  1874,  out  of  the  total  sum 
of  1,087,000,000  marks,  460,000,000  were  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, and  interest  thereon  is  paid  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  state  lines,  with  the  yearly-in- 
creasing dividends. 

The  attention  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1874,  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  state  Government  and  the  heads  of 
the  Catholic  Church.     The  majority  of  the 

*  For  a  list  of  the  administrative  districts  into  which 
the .  provinces  are  divided,  with  the  area,  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  i>opnlation  of  each,  $ee  AincuAL 
CrosMtMDiA  for  1818. 
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House  was  in  this  qaestion  id  fall  accord  with  of  infallibilitj,  a  dogma  aooepted  by  miUions  of  Bo* 

the  Govemmont— the  Oatholio  party,  as  the  maa  Catholics ;  and  he  asserted,  farther,  that  I  vu 

"  Centre,"  being  generally  only  supported  by  ?*'''  ^iJ?«  oontranr  ^  ™?  ^i  intention,  and  prom- 

the  Poles,  the  bociaJists,  and  a  few  ultra-con-  i  acknowledge  it  as  my  duty  to  respect  the  dogma. 

servative  Protestants.     On  January  23d  the  of  the  Catholio  Ghuroh  as  dogmas,  and  I  neyer  bavo 

Diet  adopted  the  law  concerning  the  intro-  interfered  -with  anybody  for  believing  in  them. 

duction  of  civU  marriage,  by  284  against  96  ?"^i  K  V'^^'^^'^J't'r'?  ^'^?™?  "  "*  inieTproted  a.s 

i.^„      mv^  TT^«-««k««r  IaX^4-^a  +1^  !«..»  ^«  to  lood  to  tho  establishment  of  au  ecoleau&Ucal  m- 

votes.    The  Herrenhaus  adopted  the  law  on  ^,^„^  ,.^  ^^^^^  if  j^  occasions  the  aetting  «ia. 

jb  ebraary  20tn  by  99  against  51  votes.    Several  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  because  unapproved  \  r 

amendments,   proposed    by    the  Ilerrenhausi,  the  Vatican,  I  am  naturally  driven  to  a^aert  the  leg!:- 

were  consented  to  by  the  Lower  House,  on  i™*'«  supremacy  of  the  state.    We  Protestants  are 

Februarv  24th  under  the  conviction  that  this  kingdom  of  Fmssia 

K     •        *       'i.«i.i.u/-i^  i.  'J  ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  Pope,  and  we  demand 

An  mquiry  which  the  Government  was  said  th?t  you,  the  Ultnmiontane  secUon  of  the  Bomaa 

to  have  instituted  into  the  politics  of  the  Bo-  Catholics,  respect  our  convictions  as  we  do  7oa^. 

man  Catholic  elementary  teachers  in  a  certain  Unfortunately,  however,  you  are  aoeustomed  :j 

district  of  the  Rhine  Province  led  to  violent  oomplain  of  oppreaalon  whenever  not  permitted  to 

attacks  upon  the  Imperial  Chancellor  by  sev-  *^"^  *'  ^^•''  <>**'®"- 

eral  members  of  the  Catholic  party,  specially       He  added  that  he  would  have  much  to  do  to 

by  its  leader,  Herr  von  Mallinkrodt   He  said :  refute  all  that  was  said  and  written  against 

The  Bhine  country  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  him  in  every  country,  and  not  the  least  in 

provinces,  and  the  elementary  teachers  there  had  a  Germany.     He  was  proud  of  being  the  mo«t 

'^Xi^T:^'''^^T^^f^nCTl^^°^t  ""^d  m«i  among  all  hU  contemporaries  Tlbe 

bo  the  feoUngs  of  these  devoted  patriots  on  finding  accusations  drawn  from  La  Marmora  s  book 

themselves  coerced  by  the  cabinet  I    Was  not  the  were  founded  on  diflpatohes  privately  written 

cabinet  presided  over  by  a  statesman  who,  when  by  an  envoy,  and  without  the  oorrespondiog 

preparing  for  the  Augtrion  War,  told  the  Itolian  Prussian  documenta,  which  alone  might  set 

General  Govone  that  he  did  not  object  to  give  Rhme-  fu^^  s„  ♦i**:-  ^^r^^Zj  n^v*    Tk«.  ««-•♦.  «,Ta  ♦!>«♦ 

land  up  altogether  to  France  as  a  sop  thrown  to  Cer-  ^^^^.^  ^^^  Pf  ^P^r  ^«}\  Tho  fact  was,  that 

berus  i  had  he  chosen  to  concede  to  France  the  small- 

To  this  charge  Prince  Bismarck  replied  in  a  ®?f,  Portion  of  German  territory,  even  a  mere 

set  speech,  during  which  he  said :  ^".*«^  ^^  something  which  would  have  ca»t  a 

T  ^  J         1^  .       11  J  *   J    1      ».u  s,^x.     *.  *  stain  on  Germany's  honor,  he  could  have  ob- 

I  find  myself  compelled  to  declare  that  the  state-  4^.   ^  xv«  i«,„w  ^«,»««..1;«„„  a«v«.  ♦!,«  r«, 

ment  of  Herr  von  ifallinkrodt  with  reference  to  an  tamed  the  largest  concessions  from  the  Lm- 

alloged  transaction  between  General  Govone  and  peror  NapoleoD.     But  he  refused  to  do  so,  and 

tnydelf  is  an  infamous  lie.    Of  course,  it  is  not  Herr  at  last  preferred  a  dangerous  war.    He  had 

von  Mallinkrodt  who  told  the  lie.    Of  course,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  treating  all  these  insina- 

Zn'o;t^err«t'eX'Cr,'n  ^..'S^\°^  "^-^^  -*  dande«  with  aopreme  conten.pt, 
malice  prepense,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected        The  proposition  of  the  Government  to  give 

that  Herr  von   Mallinkrodt  would  have  reflected  to  the  Old  Oatholic  bishop  a  salary  of  16,000 

twice  before  fathering  it.    I  have  never  allowed  any  thalers  was  on  January  80th  approved  by  tfae 

one  to  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring  myself  to  ngnal  maiority. 

consent  to  the  cession  of  a  single  village  or  a  single         rm,^  "rvf  .  «i//v„»-*A^  -*«  T?<a,K-«*»—  ott*%>  *^  ♦»»* 

aero  of  land.    The  fiction  circulated  at  ray  expense  ,  ^®  ?\«^  adjourned  on  February  26th  to  the 

is  a  downright  and  daring  lie,  got  up  to  blacken  my  close  of  Apnl^  when  it  resumed  the  discussion 

reputation  in  the  eyes  of  m^  countrymen.     Once  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  laws,  specially  that 

upon  this  subject^  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  administration  of  vacant  bishoprics.  In 

wheS  I  WM^unfortuMteS^  *"  ^"''enSeman  b?'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  discussion.  Dr.  Falk,  the 

lonlLg  to  the  samrpart/aJ^Herr  von^MalUnkrodt  Minister  of  Public  Worship  made  a  speech,  in 

chose  to  attack  me  as  a  statesman.    He,  too^  did  so  which  he  stated  that  no  difference  of  opinion 

in  connection  with  foreign  politics,  censunng  my  existed  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  Grenn&n 

conduct  most  severely.    May  I  perhaps  suggest  to  policy  with  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pnrsned 

the  gentleman  opposite  that,  as  a  member  o?  a  Gov-  f    dealing  with  the  Church.    He  added  that 

ernmentwhioh  they  will  be  the  last  to  deny  la  a  i     ,    ^     b  "    "  •««  v^     /^.      Zxi^Zv   t> ^^ 

divinely  appointed  institution,  I  have  some  claim  to  ^^  "ad  good  reasons  for  stating  that  the  Roman 

decent  treatment  at  their  hands  ?    May  I  lay  claim  Curia  had  manifested  willingness  to  make  ad- 

to  this  privilege,  if  not  in  domestic,  at  'least  in  for-  vances  to  Switzerland  on  condition  that  Pros- 

eign  affairs?  l)o  they  not  really  perceive  that  they  gia  should  Ife  left  alone  to  struMle  with  the 

particular  attention  of  other  countries?    Are  they  letters  oacl  been  addresBoa  by  the  rope  to  tor- 

not  conversant  with  a  certain  proverb  referring  to  eign  princes  besides  the  one  written  last  Au^st 

the  bird  who  fouls  his  own  nest  ?    Surely,  if  I  am  to  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.     Replying  to  the 

believe  that  the  pious  gentlemen  opposite  are  more  Ultramontane  Deputy  Herr  von  Malinkrodt. 

especially  engaged  in  the  deiense  of  truth,  religion,  rk-  'c^^^.  ^^za  i.^  w™  ..^^.u:.^  ^r  ««•  i*«*r 

an^  ChrfstianUy  than  others,  I  must  beg  of  them  ti  P^.  Falk  said  he  knew  nothmg  of  any  letter 

be  a  little  more  cautious  in  repeating  all  manner  of  from  the  Fope  tO  the  £mperor  W lUiam  OtHer 

Rtorics,  derived  by  them  from  questionable  sources,  than  that  sent  in  August  last.    The  Ix>ver 

I  am  led  to  offer  these  remarks  by  Herr  von  Sohor-  House  adopted  the  bill  by  a  large  majoritv.  In 

lemer's  accusations.    His  first  accusation  was  com.  ^|^   Herrenhaus,  the  Protestant  nobility  strong' 

paratively  mild.     He  began  by  charging  me  with  I  ^^^  w  \yV^ 

contradicting  myself.    Hi  said  I  ha<f  fo?merly  ao-  ^T  opposed  the  law,  which,  however,  receded 

knowledged  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  dogma  nearly  a  two-thirds  majority,  being  adopted  oy 
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81  agunst  46  votes.    A  supplement  to  the  law  Though  the  resistance  of  the  Catholic  bishops, 

OD  Uie  ediication  of  clergymen  was  likewise  the  lower  clergy,  and  the  laity,  to  the  new 

adopted  by  both  Houses.    From  the  report  of  church  law  proved  to  be  mnch  more  formida- 

the  Minister  of  Finances,  made  on  April  28th,  ble  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  Government 

it  appeared  that  the  financial  administration  remained  onyielding  in  its  policy,  and  even  an- 

of  the  kingdom  is  very  successful.     During  nounced  that  in  1875  laws  still  more  stringent 

tb«  year  1873  there  had  been  a  surplus  of  would  be  proposed  to  the  Diet  to  carry  out  its 

21,000,000  thalers,  of  which  12,000,000  were  designs. 

derived   from-  the  administration  of  mines.  Dr.  Adalbebt  Falk,  the  chief  representa- 

2,000,000  from  the  forests,  and  2,800,000  from  tive,  next  to  Prince  Bismarck,  of  the  policy  now 

the  indirect  taxes.  pursued  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church 

The  Diet  vsis  closed  on  May  22d.  by  the  Prassian  Government,  is  tlie  Minister 

The  bbhops  and  priests  of  the  Roman  Cath-  of  Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 

olic Church  remained  almost  unanimous  in  their  He  was  bom  on  August  10,  1827,  studied  from 

resistance  to  the  new  Church  laws,  which,  in  1844  to  1847  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  aod 

1873,  bad  been  adopted  by  the  Diet  and  ap-  entered  the  service  of  the  Prussian  state  in 

proved  by  the  Government.    In  addition  to  the  1847.    From  1850  to  1862  he  was  in  succession 

Archbishop  of  Posen,  the  Archbishop  of  Co-  state  attorney  at  Breslau,  Lyck,  and  Berlin ; 

logne,  and  the  Bishops  of  Treves  and  Paderbom,  from  1862  to  1868  councillor  of  the  Court  of 

vere  imprisoned  in  the  course  of  the  year;  the  Appeals  at  Glogau.    In  1871  he  received  the 

tvo  former  were,  however,  set  free  again  before  tiue  of  Geheimer  Oberjustizrath,  and  in  1872 

the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  these  bish-  he  was  appointed  minister.   From  1864  to  1861 

o{)8.  a  large  number  of  priests  were  imprisoned  he  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Dep- 

tor  non-compliance  with  the  Church  laws,  and  uties ;  in  1867  he  was  elected  member  of  the 

&  still  larger  number  were  deprived  of  their  Korth-German  Reichstag,  and  in  1873  of  the 

salaries.    The  severest  sentence  was  on  April  second  Reichstag  of  the  empire.    At  the  new 

loth  pronounced  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  election  of  a  Prussian  House  of  Deputies  no  less 

of  Berlin  against  Archbishop  Ledochowski,  than  seven  districts  elected  him  their  repre- 

who,  on  account  of  his  persistence  in  non-com-  sentative.    In  1871  he  was  for  a  time  one  of 

pliance  with  the  state  laws,  was  deprived  of  the  representatives  of  Prussia  in  the  Federal 

lii>  see,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Council.    The  first  important  bill  introduced 

the  law  of  May,  1878.    As  the  chapters  of  the  by  him  aimed  at  extending  the  control  of  the 

archdiocese  at  Posen  and  Gnesen  refused  to  state  Government  over  the  educational  insti- 

elect  an  administrator  of  the  vacant  diocese,  tutions,  including  the  theological  schools.    The 

OD  the  ground  that  Ledochowski  was  con-  bill  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  all  the 

sidered  by  them  the  only  lawful  archbishop,  Liberd  parties  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  disliked 

the  Government  appointed  a  civil  officer  as  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  clergy 

administrator  of  the  Church  property.  of   orthodox    views,   and    violently   opposed 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  Govern-  by  the  Catholic   bishops   and   the  Catholic 

mentf  the  lower  clergy  were  almost  unanimous  party. 

in  openly  and  emphatically  supporting  the  poll-  Dr.  Rudolph  Fsixdenthal. — The  ministry 
<^J  panned  by  the  bishops.  Only  in  a  few  iso-  of  Agriculture,  which  for  some  time  had  been 
latdd  cases  the  priests  submitted  or  even  in-  vacant  and  provisionally  been  administered  by 
Toked  the  state  laws  against  the  bishops.  The  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  was,  in  September, 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Berlin,  at  its  first  session  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Friedenthal,  a 
io  January,  had  before  it  the  complaint  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  Conservative  Reich- 
chaplain  who  had  been  removed,  as  he  thousht,  parte!  in  the  German  Reichstag.  The  appoint- 
illegally,  from  his  office  by  the  Bishop  of  Pader-  ment,  which  had  been  recommended  to  the 
|>pm.  The  court  decided  that  the  act  of  the  King  by  <dl  members  of  the  ministry,  was  hailed 
hiahop  was  null  and  void.  At  Xions,  in  the  by  papers  of  all  parties  with  the  unreserved  and 
province  of  Posen,  a  public  disturbance  arose  most  cordial  recognition  of  his  eminent  services 
out  of  a  similar  case.  The  living  being  vacant.  Bom  on  September  15, 1827,  he  studied  law  at 
tbe  patron  appointed  a  priest  named  Kubeczack;  the  Universities  of  Breslau,  Heidelberg,  and 
bat  the  dean,  on  whom  the  function  devolves  Berlin,  and  had,  from  1860  to  1864,  been  em- 
dving  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishop,  refused  ployed  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  He 
to  institute  him.  Kubeczack  repaired  to  his  left  the  state  service  in  order  to  devote  himself 
post,  bnt  the  dean  and  vicar  refused  to  hand  wholly  to  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits, 
^ver  the  key  of  the  church.  The  building  was  in  which  he  met  with  eminent  success.  Since 
iccordinfi^lj  forced  open,  as  also  the  chest  con-  1867  he  has  been  an  active  influential,  and  uni- 
t^ning  the  church  books.  At  the  beginning  versaUy  respected  member  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  service  on  Sunday,  a  mob,  mostly  con-  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  and  in  1878  he  was 
tutmg  of  peasants,  entered  the  church,  seized  elected  vice-president  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
^'^e  crucifixes  and  images,  which  they  car-  Deputies.  Even  before  accepting  the  office  of 
^  ("^und,  and  insulted  the  new  incumbent,  minister,  Dr.  Friedenthal  dispos^  of  his  large 
ibe  military  had  to  be  sent  for  from  Schrimm  commercial  establishments  at  Breslau,  Pesth, 
w  restore  order.  and  Trieste. 
VOL.  XIV,— 45    A 
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PUBLIC   DOOUMEKTS.    Meuage  of  Prm-  silver  aro  now  the  rewgnizcd  medipm  of  excbog« 

-     ^  ^               .  .1                             -   ^.i  the  civilized  world  over:  and  to  thiBwe  should  n:- 

dent  Gbant,  at  the  commencement  qf  the  see-  ^^j  ^^^^  ^^  ig^^g^  practicable  delay.    In  view  of  the 

ond  eemon  of  the  Forty-third  Congress^  De-  pledfea  of  the  American  Congress  when  our  present 

TL     ly  ift'7i.  legattendersyBtem  was  adopted,  and  debt  contiacUrd, 

eemoer  i,  ioi±.  ^^^^  should  be  no  delaj— certainly  no  mmeoeHarT 

To  ths  SenaU  and  Houh  of  RapreterUaUvn  :  delay— in  fixing,  by  legislation,  a  method  by  whien 

Since  the  convening  of  Congress,  one  vear  ago,  the  we  will  return  to  specie.    To  the  acoomplismnent  of 

nation  has  undergone  a  prostration  in  ousiness  and  ttds  end  I  invite  your  special  attention.    I  beliere 

induBtries  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  with  us  for  firmly  that  there  can  be  no  pro^Mroas  and  pemunect 

many  years.    Speculation  as  to  the  causes  for  this  revival  of  business  and  indnstriea  nnlal  a  polior  ii 

prostration  might  be  indulged  in  without  profit,  be-  adopted— with  le^lation  to  carry  it  out— lookio£  to 

cause  as  many  theories  would  be  advanced  as  tliere  a  return  to  a  specie  basis.    It  is  easy  to  oonoeiTe  tut 

would  be  independent  writers — ^those  who  expressed  the  debtor  and  speculative  classes  may  think  it  of 

their  own  views,  without  borrowing— >upon  the  sub-  value  to  them  to  make  so-called  money  abundant  im- 

ject.    Without  indulging  in  theories  aa  to  the  cause  til  they  can  throw  a  portion  of  their  burdena  upon 

of  this  prostration,  theretore,  I  will  call  your  attention  others.    But  even  these,  I  believe,  would  be  dutj^ 

only  to  the  &ot,  and  to  some  plain  questions  as  to  pointed  in  the  result  if  a  course  ahould  be  pursued 

which  it  would  seem  there  should  be  no  disagree-  which  will  keep  in  doubt  the  value  of  the  Ic^-tendei 

ment.  mecUum  of  exchange.     A  revival  of  proaoctiTe  in- 

During  this  prostration  two  essential  elements  of  dustry  is  needed  by  all  classes ;  by  none  more  thioi 

prosperity  have  been  most  abundant ;  labor  and  cap-  tiie  holders  of  property,  of  whatever  wf%^  with  debts 

ital.    Both  have  been  laigely  unemployed.    Where  to  liquidate  from  realization  upon  its  sale.   But  ad- 

security  has  been  undoubted,  capital  has  been  attain-  mitting  that  these  two  classes  of  dtazens  are  to  be 

able  at  vexy  moderate  rates.    Wnere  labor  has  been  benefited  by  expansion,  would  it  be  honest  to  sive  it! 

wanted,  it  has  been  found  in  abundance,  at  cheap  Would  not  the  general  loss  be  too  great  to  jostiiysneh 

rates  compared  with  what— of  necessariea  and  com-  relief!    Would  it  not  be  just  as  honest  and  pndent 

forte  of  me — could  be  purchased  with  the  wages  de-  te  authorize  each  debtor  to  issue  his  own  legal  teoden 

manded.    Two  great  elemonte  of  prosperity^  there-  to  the  extent  of  his  liabilities  t  Than  to  do  this  would 

fore,  have  not  been  denied  us.    A  third  nught  be  it  not  be  safei^-for  fear  of  over-issues  by  unacnipa- 

added:  our  soil  and  climate  are  unequaled,  within  lous  creditors — to  sa^r  that  all  debt  obiigatiom  are 

the  liimto  of  any  contiguous  territory  under  one  na-  obliterated  in  the  United  States,  and  now  we  com- 

tionality,  for  its  variety  of  producte  to  feed  and  clothe  mence  anew,  each  possessing  all  he  has  at  the  ^e 

a  people,  and  in  the  amount  of  surplus  to  spare  to  firee  from  incumbrance  1    These  propositions  are  too 

feed  less  fiivored  peoples.     Theretore,  with  these  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  thinking 

facte  in  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  wise  stetesmanship,  or  honest  people.    Yet  eveir  delay  in  prep«ntioa  for 

at  this  session  of  Congress,  would  dictete  legislation  final  resumption  partakes  of  this  dishonesty,  and  is 

ignorizu^  the  past ;  dirocting  in  proper  channels  these  only  less  in  degree  as  the  hope  is  held  out  that  aoon- 

treat  elemente  of  prosperity  to  any  people.    Debt,  veiiient  season  will  at  last  airive  for  the  good  work 

ebt  abroad,  is  the  only  eLament  that  can — with  al-  of  redeeming  our  pledges  to  commence.   It  wiU  never 

ways  a  sound  currency— enter  into  our  aflSairs  to  cause  come,  in  my  opinion,  except  by  positive  action  br 

any  continued  depression  in  the  industries  and  pros-  Cong^ss,  or  by  national  disasters  which  will  destroy, 

perity  of  our  people.  for  a  time  at  least,  the  credit  of  the  individoal  and 

A  great  conflict  for  national  existence  made  neces-  the  States  at  large,     A  sound  cnirencj  might  be 

saiy ,  tor  temporarv  purposes,  the  raising  of  lar^o  sums  reached  by  total  b&nkruptoy  and  discredit  of  the  in- 

of  money  from  wniu»ver  source  attainable.    It  made  tegrity  of  the  nation  and  of  individuals.  I  believe  il  ii 

it  neccBs  ary,  in  the  wisdom  of  Conj^ress— and  I  do  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  at  this  session  to  devise  sodli 

doubt  their  wisdom  in  the  premises,  regarding  the  lenslation  as  will  renew  oonfidenee,  revive  all  the 

necessity  of  the  times— to  devise  a  system  of  national  industries,  start  us  on  a  career  of  prosperity  to  last 

currency,  which  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  keep  for  many  years,  and  to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation 

on  a  par  with  the  recognized  currency  of  the  civilized  and  of  the  people.     Steps  toward  the  return  to  a 

world.    This  begot  a  spirit  of  speculatiozi.  involving  specie  basis  are  the  great  requisites  to  this  devoutly 

an  extravagance  and  luxury  not  required  for  the  hap-  to  be  sought  for  end.    There  are  others  which  I  may 

pinesB  or  prosperity  of  a  people,  and  invol'ving,  both  touch  upon  hereafter. 

directiy  and  mdirectiy,  foreign  indebtedness.    The  A  nation  dealing  in  a  ourrencybelow  that  of  s^e 

cuirenoy  being  of  fluctuating  value,  and  therefore  un-  in  value  labors  under  two  great  disadvantages :  First, 

safe  to  hold  for  legitimate   transactions   requirinff  having  no  use  for  the  worm's  acknowledge  medium 

money,  became  a  subject  of  speculation  within  itself,  of  exchange,  gold  and  silver,  these  are  <mven  out  of 

These  two  causes,  however,  nave  involved  us  in  a  the  connt^  oecause  there  is  no  need  fbr  tiieir  u^; 

foreign  indebtedness,  contracted  in  good  fiuth  by  bor-  seoond,  the  medium  of  exchange  in  use  bein^of  a 

rower  and  lender,  which  should  be  paid  in  coin,  and  fluctuating  value— for,  after  aU,  it  is  only  wortn  jtt!4 

according  to  the  bond  agreed  upon  when  the  debt  was  what  it  will  purchase  of  gold  and  ulver ;  metals  hav- 

contracted— gold  or  ite  equivalent.    The  good  faith  ing  an  intrinsic  value  just  in  proportion  to  the  honest 

of  the  Government  cannot  be  violated  toward  creditors  labor  it  takes  to  produce  them— a  luger  margin  mu^t 

without  national  disgrace.    But  our  commerce  should  be  allowed  for  profit  by  the  manufi^torer  and  pn>- 

be  encouraged;  Amerioon ship-bmlding and  carrying  ducer.    It  is  months  fhnn  the  date  of  production  to 

oapaciW  increased ;  foreign  markete  sought  for  prof  the  date  of  realization.    Interest  upon  capital  mu»t 

note  or  the  soil  and  manufactories,  to  the  end  that  be  char^g^ed,  and  risk  of  fluctuation  in  the  value  of 

we  may  be  able  to  pav  these  debte.    Where  a  new  that  which  is  to  be  received  in  payment  added. 

market  can  be  created  for  the  sale  of  our  producte.  Hence,  high  prices,  acting  as  a  protection  to  the  fi>r- 

either  of  the  soil,  the  mine,  or  the  manuuotory,  a  eign  producer,  who  receives  nothing  in  exchange  fbr 

new  means  is  discovered  of  utilizing  our  idle  capuial  the  producte  of  his  doll  and  labor,  except  a  oorreney 

and  labor  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  people.  But,  gooa,  at  a  steble  value,  the  world  over.    It  seems  to 

in  my  judgment,  the  flrst  step  toward  aocompUshing  me  that  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  greater  part 

this  oDject  is  to  secure  a  currency  of  fixed,  steble  oftheburdenof  existing  prostration,  fbr  the  vantot 

value  :  a  currency,  good  wherever  civilization  reigns ;  a  sound  financial  system,  rails  upon  the  workingHDao, 

one  wnich,  if  it  oecomes  superabundant  with  one  who  must  after  all  produce  the  wealth,  and  the  saj- 

people,  win  find  a  market  with  some  other;  a  cur-  aried  man,  who  superintends  and  conducts  bannea& 

renoy  which  has  as  ite  basis  the  labor  necessary  to  The  burden  falls  upon  them  in  two  wambythedep- 

prodttce  it,  which  will  give  to  it  ite  value.    Gold  and  rivation  of  employment  and  by  the  decreased  pn^ 
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chAsing-power  of  their  salxuies.  It  is  the  daty  of  however,  that  the  diffloultioB  arising  from  this  oauso 
CoD^ieas  to  devise  the  method  of  ooireoting  the  evils  will  be  ftcyusted,  and  that  the  advance  of  civilization 
vhidi  tre  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  not  mine.  Bat  in  these  empires  may  not  be  retarded  hy  a  state  of 
I  will  venture  to  suggest  two  or  three  things  which  war.  In  consequence  of  the  part  taken  bv  certain 
Geem  to  me  as  absomtelj  necessary  to  a  return  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  this  expedition,  our 
q«ciepajment8.the  first  great  requisite  in  a  retam  representativea  in  thoee  coontries  have  been  in- 
to prMi>eiit7.  Xhe  lega^-tender  clause  to  the  law  structod  to  impress  upon  the  Govenunents  of  China 
tathoriziDg  the  issue  of  currency  by  the  national  and  Japan  the  firm  intention  of  this  oountiy  to  main- 
Government  should  be  repealed,  to  take  effect  as  to  tsin  stnct  neutrali^  in  the  event  ctifhostilitieB,  and  to 
all  oontrscts  entered  into  after  a  day  fixed  in  the  re-  osreAilly  prevent  any  infraction  of  law  on  the  part  of 
pealipg  act;  not  to  apply,  however,  to  payments  of  our  citizens. 

ealaries  b/  Government,  or  for  other  expenditures  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  cell  the  attention 

now  provided  by  law  to  be  paid  in  ourrenoy  in  the  of  Congress  to  a  gonerslly-conoeded  fiMt->that  the 

interval  pending  between  repeal  and  final  resumption,  great  proportion  of  the  Chinese  immimnts  who  come 

ProviAon  should  be  made  by  which  the  Secretary  of  to  our  shores  do  not  come  voluntamy  to  make  their 

thti  Treaaui^  osn  obtain  gola  as  it  may  become  neces-  homes  with  us  and  thmr  labor  productive  of  general 

earv  from  time  to  time  from  the  di^  when  specie  proeperi^t}^,  but   come   under  contracts  with  head- 

itdemption  commences.    To  this  might  and  should  men  who  own  them  almost  absolutely.    In  a  worse 

be  added  a  revenue  suffldentiy  in  excess  of  expenses  foim  does  this  apply  to  Chinese  women.    Hardly  a 

to  insure  on  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  Treasmy  to  perceptible  peroentage  of  them  peifonn  any  honor- 

MBtain  pennanent  redemption.  able  tabor,  but  they  axe  brought  fi>r  shameftd  pur- 

1  oomioend  thla  subject  to  your  carefril  considera-  poses,  to  the  dis^praoe  of  the  communities  wnere 

tion,  believing  that  a  mvorable  solution  is  attainable,  settled  and  to  the  great  demorslization  of  the  youth 

feed,  if  resched  by  this  Congress,  that  the  present  and  of  those  localities.    If  this  evil  praotioe  can  be  leffis- 

fnture  jgenerations  will  ever  gratefrOly  romember  it  lated  against,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  as  well  as  dutnr 

»  their  deliverer  from  a  thnldom  of  evil  and  dis-  to  enforce  anv  regulation  to  secure  so  disirable  an  eno. 

gnc6.  It  is  hopea  that  negotiatiouB  between  the  Govern- 

With  resumption,  free  banking  may  be  authorized  ment  of  Japan  and  this  treaty  powers,  looking  to  the 
vith  Bsfetv,  nving  the  same  fbU  protection  to  bill-  ftirther  opening  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  removal  of 
bolden  wnion  they  have  under  existing  laws.  In-  various  restrictions  upon  trade  and  travel,  may  soon 
<l«od,  I  would  regard  free  banking  as  esseniiaL  It  produce  the  rosulta  desired,  which  csnnot  fail  to  inure 
would  give  proper  elasticity  to  the  currency.  As  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  parties.  Having  on  jprevious 
more  currency  should  be  reouired  for  the  transaction  occasions  submitted  to  tne  consideration  of  Oongress 
of  le^timate  ousiness,  new  banks  would  be  started,  the  propriety  of  the  release  of  the  Japanese  Govem- 
wd,  m  turn,  bonks  would  wind  up  their  business  ment  from  the  fiuther  payment  of  the  indemnity 
when  it  was  found  that  then  was  a  superabundance  under  the  convention  of  October  22, 1864,  and  as  no 
of  eonenoy.  The  experience  and  judgment  of  the  action  had  been  taken  thereon,  it  became  mjr  duty  to 
people  oan  best  deciae  just  how  much  cunenoy  is  regard  the  obligations  of  the  convention  ss  in  foroe ; 
reqoired  for  the  transaction  of  the  buuness  of  the  and,  as  the  other  powera  interested  had  reoeived  their 
cxmtrj.  It  is  unsafe  to  leave  the  settiement  of  this  poition  of  the  indemnity  in  frill,  the  minister  of  the 
que^oD  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treosuiy,  united  States  in  Japan  has,  in  behalf  of  this  Govern- 
or the  Executive.  Congress  should  make  the  regular  ment,  received  the  nmainder  of  the  amount  due  to 
tiou  under^  which  banks  may  exist,  but  should  not  the  United  States  under  the  convention  of  Simono- 
make  banking  a  monopoly  by  limiting  the  amount  of  sekL  I  submit  the  propriety  of  applying  the  income 
re<ieemable  paper  currency  tnat  shall  be  authorized,  of  a  part  if  not  of  the  whole  of  this  fmid  to  the  educa- 
Soch  hnportanoe  do  I  attach  to  this  subject,  and  so  tion  m  the  Japanese  language  of  a  number  of  young 
eameaUy  do  I  oommend  it  to  your  attention,  that  I  men  to  be  under  obligations  to  serve  the  Govenunent 
give  it  prominenoe  by  introducing  it  at  tiie  beguming  for  a  specified  time  as  interpreten  at  the  legation  and 
Qi  this  meassge.  the  consulates  in  Japan.    A  limited  number  of  Japan- 

l^uiing  the  past  year  nothing  has  occurred  to  dis-  ese  youths  might  at  the  same  time  be  educated  in  our 

tob  the  general  friendly  and  cordial  relations  of  the  own  vernacular,  and  mutual  beneftta  would  result  to 

United  States  with  other  powers.  both  Governments.    The  importsnce  of  having  our 

The  correspondence  suomitted  herewith  between  own  citizens  competent,  and  familiar  with  the  lan- 

thia  Government  and  its  diplomatic  representatives,  guage  of  Japan,  to  act  as  interpreten  and  in  other 

u  alao  with  the  representatives  of  other  countries,  capacities  connected  with  the  legation  and  the  con- 

fhova  a  satisfactoiy  condition  of  all  questions  between  sulatesin  that  country,  cannot  readily  be  over-esti- 

the  United  States  and  the  most  of  those  countries,  mated. 

uxi  vith  few  exceptions,  to  whic^  reference  is  here-  The  amount  awarded  to  the  Government  of  Great 

ailer  made,  the  absence  of  any  i>oints  of  difference  to  Britain  by  the  mixed  commission  oiganized  under 

M  a4jaat«a.  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  settie- 

Tbe  notice  directed  by  the  resolution  of  Congress  ment  of  the  claims  of  British  subjects  arising  from 

of  June  17, 1874,  to  bo  given  to  terminate  the  oonven-  acts  committed  April  18, 1861,  and  April  9, 1866.  be- 

^  of  July  17, 1868.  between  the  United  States  and  came  payable,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  within 

Belgium,  has  been  given,  and  the  treaty  will  accord-  the  post  year,  and  was  paid  upon  the  2l8t  day  of 

u^ly  teiminate  on  the  1st  day  of  Ji^y,  1876.    The  September.  1874.    In  this  coimection,  I  renew  my 

convention  secured  to  certain  Belgian  vessels  enter-  zecommenoation,  made  at  the  opening  of  the  last  ses- 

j^g  the  ports  of  the  United  States  exceptional  privl-  sion  of  Congress,  that  a  special  court  be  created  to 

iegee  which  aro  not  accorded  to  our  own  vessels,  hear  and  determine  all  daims  of  aliens  against  the 

Other  featores  of  the  oonvention  have  proved  satis-  United  States  arising  from  acts  committed  against 

wto^i  and  have  tended  to  the  cultivation  of  mutually  their  x>erBons  or  property  during  the  insurrection.   It 

benenoal  commeroial  intercourse  and  friendly  relar  appean  equitable  that  opportumty  should  be  offered 

tion»  between  the  two  oountries.    I  hope  that  nego-  to  dtixens  of  other  states  to  present  their  daims,  as 

tutions  whieh  have  been  invited  will  result  in  tne  well  as  to  those  British  subjects  whose  daims  were 

ttlebntion  ci  another  treaty  which  may  tend  to  the  not  admissible  under  the  late  commission,  to  the  early 

utterests  of  both  countries.  dedsion  of  some  competent  tribunaL    To  this  end,  I 

Our  relations  with  China  continue  to  be  friendly,  recommend  the  necessary  legislation  to  organize  a 

^^nng  the  past  year  thn  fear  of  hostilities  between  court  to  dispose  of  all  claims  of  aliens  of  the  nature 

Chins  and  Japan,  growing  out  of  the  landing  of  an  referred  to.  m  an  equitable  and  satisflMtory  manner, 

jnned  foroe  upon  tne  island  of  Formosa  by  the  latter,  and  to  relieve  Congress  and  the  I>epartmenti  from 

bas  oocaaionea  uneasiness.    It  is  eamestiy  hoped,  the  consideration  of  these  questions. 
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The  legUlation  neoessary  to  extend  to  the  oolonjr  on^ac^d  in  the  trade  to  that  qoftrter,  of  whom  the 

of  Newfoimdl^d  certain  artiolea  of  the  Treaty  of  United  States  are  amonff  the  principaL    As  jct,  >^ 

Washington  of  the  8th  day  of  May.  18Y1,  haying  been  fiff  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been  no  vioIatloQ  of  uu: 

had,  a  protoool  to  that  effect  was  si^ed  in  bemilf  of  neutrality  rights,  which,  as  well  as  our  datied  in  thi! 

the  united  States  and  of  Qreat  Britain,  on  the  SSth  respect,  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  maintain  alI 

day  of  May  last,  and  was  duly  proclaimed  on  the  fol-  observe. 

lowing  day.    A  copy  of  the  proclamation  is  submit-       It  is  with  regret  I  announce  that  no  fhxtherpu}- 

ted  herewith.  ment  has  been  received  from  the  Government  of  Vene- 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  commissioneT  appointed  suela  on  account  of  awards  in  £H.vor  of  citizens  of  xnt 

under  tne  act  c^  March  19, 1872,  for  surveying  and  United  States.    Hopes  have  been  entertained  thiit  \i 

marlring  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  that  republic  could  escape  both  foreign  and  civil  yra: 

the  British  possessions,  ftom  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  for  a  few  years  its  great  natural  resources  wuuld  cu- 

to  the  summit  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  is  herewith  able  it  to  honor  its  obligations.    Though  it  is  now 

transmitted.    I  am  happy  to  announce  tnat  the  Held-  understood  to  be  at  peace  with  other  countries,  a 

work  of  the  oomnuasion  nas  been  completed,  and  the  serious  insurrection  is  reported  to  be  in jprogre^i  h 

entire  line,  from  Hie  northwest  comer  of  the  Lake  of  an  important  region  of  that  republic    Tms  may  U 

the  Woods  to  the  summit  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  taken  advantage  of  as  another  reason  to  delay  t:ie 

has  been  run  and  marked  upon  the  saifboe  of  the  payment  of  the  dues  of  our  citizens, 
earth.    It  is  believed  that  the  amount  remaining  un-        The  deplorable  strife  in  Cuba  continues  withoo: 

expended  of  the  appropriation  made  at  the  last  sea-  any  marked  change  in  the  relative  advanta^  of  the 

sion  of  Congress  wili  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  contending  forces.    This  insurrection  continues,  bot 

ofiice»work.    I  recommend  that  the  anthoritv  of  Con-  Spain  has  gained  no  superiority.    Six  years  of  strife 

gress  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  unexpendea  balance  give  to  the  insurrection  a  significance  which  caimot 

of  the  appropriation  in  the  completion  of  the  work  of  be  denied.    Its  duration  and  the  tenacity  of  its  &i- 

the  commission  in  making  its  report  and  preparing  herence,  together  with  the  absence  of  manifeste^i 

the  necessaiT  maps.  power  <a  suppression  on  the  part  of  Spain,  cannot  bu 

The  court  Known  as  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  controverted,  and  may  make  some  positive  steps  on 
Alabama  Claims,  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  the  part  of  oUior  powers  a  matter  of  self-necessity, 
last  session,  has  orffanizea  and  commenced  its  work,  I  had  confidently  noped,  at  this  time,  to  be  able  to 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  claims  admissible  under  announce  the  arrang:ement  of  some  of  the  importsiit 
the  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  speedily  ascertained  questions  between  this  Qovemment  and  that  or  Sp&in, 
and  paid.  but  the  negotiations  have  been  protracted.  The  un- 
it nas  been  deemed  advisable  to  exercise  the  die-  happy  intestine  dissensions  of  Spain  command  oar 
*3retion  conferred  upon  the  Executive  at  the  last  session,  proroond  sympathy,  and  must  t>e  accepted  as  |>erh^pi 
by  accepting  the  conditions  required  by  the  Govern-  a  cause  of  some  delay.  An  early  settlemeDt,  in  pirt 
ment  or  Turkey  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  citizens  at  least,  of  the  questions  between  the  Governments  U 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  real  estate  in  the  former  hoped.  In  the  mean  time^  awaiting  the  resulta  of 
country,  and  bv  assenting  to  a  certain  change  in  the  immediately  pending  negotiations,  i  defer  a  farther 
jurisdiction  or  courts  in  the  latter.  A  coi>y  of  the  andfhller  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  rU- 
prodamation  upon  these  subjects  is  herewith  com-  tionsof  this  country  and  Spain, 
municated.  I  have  agun  to  call  the  attention  of  Congrsas  to  the 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  our  relations  unsatisfhotoiy  condition  of  the  existing  laws  with  rof- 

with  the  independent  states  of  this  nemisphare  whidi  erence  to  expatriation  and  tJie  election  of  nationality, 

were  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.    Maraud-  Formerly,  amid  confiicting  opinions  and  decisions,  it 

ing  on  the  frontiers,  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  still  was  difficult  to  exactiy  determine  how  far  the  doctrine 

frequentiy  takes  place  despite  the  vigilance  oi  the  of  perpetual  allegiance  was  applicable  to  citizeu  of 

civu  and  military  authorities  in  that  quarter.    The  the  United  States.    C<»igress  oy  the  act  of  the  27th 

difficulty  of  checkmg  such  trespasses  along  the  course  of  July,  1868,  asserted  the  abstract  right  of  expatrii- 

of  a  river  of  such  len^h  as  the  Rio  Grande,  and  so  tion  as  a  fimdamental  principle  of  tlua  Government 

often  fordable,  is  obvious.    It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  Notwithstanding  such  asseition,  and  the  necessity  o: 

of  this  Government  will  be  seconded  by  those  of  frequent  application  of  the  prindple,  no  le^islatiou 

Mexico  to  the  effectual  suppression  of  these  acts  of  has  been  had  defining  what  acts  or  formalities  shall 

wrong.  work  expatriation,  or  when  a  citizen  shall  be  deemei 

From  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  business  to  have  renounced  or  to  have  loet  his  citizenship. 
before  the  American  and  Mexican  Joint  Claims  Com-  The  importance  of  sucih  ddinition  is  obvious.  The 
mission,  made  bv  the  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  coon- 
States,  and  dated  OctoMr  38, 1874,  it  appears  that  of  tries  are  continually  called  upon  to  lend  their  aid  snd 
the  1,017  ohiims  filed  on  the  part  of  oitixena  of  the  the  protection  of  tne  United  States  to  penoos  on- 
United  States,  483  had  been  iinallv  decided,  and  76  oenung  the  good  fiuth  or  the  reality  of  wnose  dtiz^n- 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  umpire,  leaving  462  to  be  ship  thero  is  at  least  groat  question.  In  some  ci^tss 
disposed  of ;  and  of  the  9d8  claims  filed  against  the  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  furnish  some  guide ;  in 
United  States,  726  had  been  finally  decided ;  one  was  others,  it  seems  left  to  ^e  person  A^aiwwmg  the  bcne- 
before  the  umpiro,  and  271  remained  to  be  disposed  fits  of  dtixenship,  while  living  in  a  foreign  country, 
of.  Since  the  date  of  such  roport  other  claims  have  contributing  in  no  manner  to  the  perfonnanoe  of  th.- 
been  disposed  of,  reducing  somewhat  the  number  still  duties  of  a  citisen  of  the  United  States,  and  withou; 
pending ;  and  others  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  intention  at  any  time  to  return  and  undertake  thoA^ 
arbitrators.  It  has  become  apparont,  in  view  of  these  duties,  to  use  tne  claims  to  citizenship  of  the  Uniud 
figoros,  and  of  the  fiMt  that  tne  work  devolving  on  States  simply  as  a  shield  firom  the  perfbrmance  of  the 
the  umpiro  is  particularlr  laborious,  that  the  com-  obligations  of  a  citizen  elsewhera. 
mission  will  be  unable  to  dispose  of  the  entire  number  The  status  of  children  bom  of  American  parents 
of  claims  ponding  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  February,  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  of  American  womeo 
1875— the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration.  ^Negotiations  who  have  married  aliens,  of  American  citizens  resid- 
are  pending  looking  to  the  securing  of  the  results  of  ing  abroad  where  such  question  is  not  regulated  br 
the  decisions  which  have  been  reached,  and  to  a  treaty,  are  all  sources  ol  frequent  diffici^y  and  dis- 
further  extension  of  the  oomnussion  for  a  limited  oussion.  Legislation  on  these  and  similar  question^ 
time,  which  it  is  oonfidentiy  hoped  will  suffice  to  and  partioulariy  defining  when  and  under  what  cir- 
hnog  all  the  business  now  before  it  to  a  final  dose.  oumstances  ezpatriatiou  can  be  accomplished  or  is 

The  strife  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic  is  to  be  de-  to  be  presumed,  is  espedally  needed.    In  tlus  con- 

plored.  both  on  account  of  the  parties  thereto  and  nection  I  earnestly  oaU  the  attention  of  Congress  to 

from  the  probable  effecta  on  the  interests  of  those  the  difficulties  arising  from  fraudulent  naturalizatlou. 
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Tlie  United  States  wisely,  freelj,  and  Ubenlly  offers  tionablo  'whether  or  not  laise  amounts  aro  not  lost  by 

its  citixenship^  to  all  who  may  oome  in  (food  faith  to  fiulore  to  oolleot,  to  the  direct  loss  of  the  Treasuiy 

reside  within  its  limits  on  their  oomplvmg  with  oer^  and  to  the  prejudice  of  Ihe  interests  of  honest  im- 

tain  prescribed  reasonable  and  simple  tonnalities  and  porters  and  tax-payers. 

MDditions.    Among  the  highest  duties  of  the  Got-  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  favors 

tmment  is  that  to  afford  nrm,  suffldent^  and  equal  legislation  lookmg  to  an  early  return  to  specie  pay- 

protectioa  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  native-born  or  menta,  thus  supporting  views  previously  expressed 

luturalixed.    Care  should  be  taken  that  a  right,  cany-  in  this  messsge.    He  also  recommends  economy  in 

log  with  it  such  support  ftom  the  Government,  should  appropriations ;  calls  attention  to  the  loss  of  revenue 

itot  be  fraudulently  obtained,  and  should  be  bestowed  from  repealing  tiie  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  without 

oqIt  upon  fhll  proof  of  a  compliance  with  the  law;  beneilt  to  the  consumer:  recommends  an  increase  of 

;mJ  yet  irequent  instances  are  brought  to  the  atten-  ten  cents  a  gallon  on  wniskey;  and,  ftirther,  that  no 

lion  of  the  Government  of  ille^  ana  flnudulent  nat-  xnodiflcation  oe  made  in  the  oankiM  and  currency 

aralization  and  of  the  unauthorized  use  of  certificates  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  unless 

thus  improperly  obt^ed.    In  some  cases  the  fraud-  modification  should  beoome  necessary  oy  reason  of 

Ql«nt  character  of  the  naturalization  has  appeared  the  adoption  of  measures  of  retuzninff  to  specie  pay- 

upon  the  &oe  of  the  certificate  itself;  in  others  ex-  ments.    In  these  recommendations  I  cordially  Jom. 

aminstion  discloses  that  the  holder  had  not  complied  I  would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  re- 

vith  the  law;  and  in  others  certificates  have  been  acyusting  the  tariff  so  as  to  merease  the  revenue,  and, 

obtained  where  the  persons  holding  them  not  only  at  the  same  time,  decrease  the  number  of  articles 

were  not  entitled  to  be  naturoUzed,  but  had  not  even  upon  which  duties  are  levied.    Those  articles  which 

been  within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  pre-  enter  into  our  manufactures,  and  are  not  produced  at 

tended  /latnralization.     Instances  of  each  of  tnese  home,  it  seems  to  me  should  be  entered  &oe.    Those 

dusaes  of  fhiud  ore  discovered  at  our  legations,  where  articles  of  manufacture  which  we  produce  a  oonstit- 

the  oertificstes  of  naturalization  are  presented,  either  uent  part  of,  but  do  not  produce  the  whole,  that  part 

for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  passports,  or  in  demand-  which  we  do  not  produce  should  enter  free  also.    I 

ing  the  protection  of  the  legation,    when  the  ftnud  will  instance  fine  wool,  dyes,  etc.  These  articles  must 

is  apparent  on  the  face  of  such  certificates,  they  are  be  imported  to  form  a  put  of  the  manufiusture  of  the 

taken  up  bv  the  representatives  of  the  Government  higher  grades  of  woolen  foods.    Chemicals  used  as 

and  forwar(fed  to  the  Department  of  State.    But  even  dyes,  compounded  in  memcines,  and  used  in  various 

then  the  record  of  the  court  in  which  the  ftaudulent  ways  in  manufactures,  oome  under  this  class.    The 

nitaralization  occurred  remains,  and  duplicate  oertifi-  in^t>duotion,  free  of  duty,  of  such  wools  as  we  do  not 

cites  are  readily  obtainable.    Upon  the  presentation  produce  would  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  ffoods 

of  these  for  the  issue  of  passports,  or  in  demsndlng  requiring  the  use  of  those  we  do  produce,  and,  uere- 

protection  of  the  Government,  the  fraud  sometimes  fore,  would  be  a  benefit  to  home  production.    There 

ciicapes  notice,  and  such  certificates  are  not  infk^  are  many  articles  entering  into  **  home  manufactures  *> 

(^aentlr  used  in  transactions  of  business  to  the  decep-  which  we  do  not  produce  ourselves,  the  tariff  upon 

boo  and  ii^unr  of  innocent  parties.    Without  placing  which  increases  the  cost  of  producing  the  manumct- 

tuy  additional  obstacles  in  &e  way  of  the  obtainment  nred  article.    All  corrections  in  this  regard  are  in  the 

of  dtizenship  by  the  worthy  and  well-intentioned  direction  of  brin^^nff  labor  and  capital  in  harmony 

forei^er  who  oomes  in  good  faith  to  cast  his  lot  with  with  each  other,  andof  supplving  one  of  the  elements 

ours,  I  earnestly  recommend  further  legislation  to  of  prosperity  so  much  neeuea. 

puoish  fraudulent  naturalization,  and  to  secure  the  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  herewith  at- 

Kady  eancellation  of  tiie  record  of  every  naturaliza-  tached,  and  forming  a  part  of  this  message,  gives  all 

tion  made  in  fraud.  the  information  concerning  the  operatioxis,  wants, 

t^inoe  my  lost  annual  message  the  exchange  has  and  neoessities  of  the  Army,  and  oonUuns  many  sug- 

been  made  of  the  mtiflcation  of  treaties  of  extradition  gestiona  and  recommendations  which  I  commend  to 

vith  Belgium,  Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Salvador ;  also  of  your  special  attention. 

a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Peru,  and  There  is  no  class  of  Government  employes  who  are 

one  of  oommcroe  and  consular  privUoges  with  Sal-  harder  worked  than  tiie  Army — officers  and  men: 

^ador;  all  of  which  have  been  duly  proclaimed,  as  none  who  perform  their  tasks  more  cheerfully  and 

baa  also  a  declaration  with  Bussia  witn  reference  to  efflcientiv.  and  under  ciroumstances  of  greater  priva- 

tiade^nurks.  tions  and  nardships. 

The  report  of  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which,  Legislation  is  desimble  to  render  more  efficient  this 

by  kw,  is  mode  directly  to  Congress,  and  forms  no  brandi  of  the  pubUo  service.    All  the  recommenda- 

putof  this  mes8a|te,  will  show  the  receipts  and  ex-  tions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  I  regard  as  Judicious, 

penditores  of  the  (Ibvemment  for  the  last  fiscal  year :  and  I  especially  oommend  to  your  attention  the  fol- 

the  amonnt  received  from  each  source  of  revenue,  ana  lowing :  The  consolidation  of  Government  arsenals ; 

the  amonnt  paid  out  for  each  of  the  departments  of  the  restoration  of  mileage  to  officers  traveling  under 

Goremment.    It  will  be  observed  from  this  report  orders  ;  the  exemption  of  monejr  received  from  the 

that  the  amount  of  receipts  over  expenditures  nas  sale  of  subsistence  stores  from  being  covered  into  the 

been  but  $2,844,882.80  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  Treasury ;  the  use  of  appropriations  for  the  purchase 

^\  1874,  snd  that  for  the  current  fiscal  ycarthe  es-  of  subsistence  stores  without  waiting  for  the  begin- 

^unated  receipts  over  expenditures  will  not  much  ex-  ning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  is 

ce<:d  nine  millions  of  dollars.    In  view  of  the  large  made;  for  additional  appropriations  for  the  collection 

national  debt  existing,  and  the  obligation  to  add  one  of  torpedo  material ;  for  increased  appropriations^  for 

P^T  cent  per  annum  to  the  sinking*frmd,  a  sum  the  manufacture  of  arms ;  for  relieving  the  various 

amounting  now  to  over  $84,000,000  per  annum,  I  sub-  States  from  indebtedness  for  arms  ohfuged  to  them 

mit  whether  revenues  should  not  be  increased  or  ex-  during  the  rebellion ;  for  dropping  officers  from  the 

^ditoresdiminishedto  reach  this  amount  of  surplus,  rolls  of  the  Army  without  tnal  for  the  offense  of 

^'ot  to  provide  for  the  sinking-Amd  is  a  partial  &dure  drawing  pay  more  than  once  for  the  same  period ;  for 

to  comply  with  the  contracts  and  obligations  of  the  the  diMouraffement  of  the  plan  to  pay  soldiers  by 

Oovemment    At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  very  checks ;  and  For  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of 

<^sideTabIe  reduction  was  made  in  rates  of  taxation,  Bhetoric  and  English  Literature  at  West  Point.    The 

wid.  in  the  number  of  articles  submitted  to  taxation ;  reasons  for  these  recommendations  are  obvious,  and 

the  question  may  well  be  asked  whether  or  not,  in  are  set  forth  sufficiently  in  the  reports  attached.    I 

^me  instances,  unwisely.    In  connection  with  this  also  recommend  that  the  status  of  the  staff  corps  of 

^ti^ject,  too,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  means  of  the  Army  be  fixed— where  this  has  not  already  been 

collecting  £e  revenue,  especially  fit>m  imports,  have  donfr— so  that  promotions  may  be  made  and  vacancies 

^n  80  embsrrnflsed  by  legislation  as  to  make  it  ques-  filled  as  they  occur  in  each  grade  when  reduced  below 
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tho  nomber  to  be  fixed  by  law.    The  necessity  for  master-General  gives  interesdnfr  etatistios  of  blade- 

euoh  legislation  is  specially  felt  now  in  the  Pay  De-  partment,  and  oompares  them  with  the  oorrefpondln^ 

partment.    The  number  oi  officers  in  that  department  statistics  of  a  year  ago,  showing  a  growth  m  every 

IS  below  the  nmnber  adequate  to  the  performance  of  branch  of  the  department 
the  duties  required  of  them  by  law.  A  postal  convention  has  been  oondaded  with  Kev 

The  effldenoy  of  the  Navy  has  been  largely  in-  Soutn  Wales,  an  exchange  of  postal  cards  establishtd 

creased  during  the  last  year.    Under  the  impulse  of  with  Switzerland,  and  negotiations  pending  for  wv- 

the  foreign  complications  which  threatened  us  at  the  end  years  past  with  France  have  been  termmated  in  a 

commencement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  most  convention  with  that  country,  which  went  mto  eiitct 

of  our  efficient  wooden  ships  were  put  in  condition  last  August. 

for  immediate  service,  and  the  repairs  of  our  iron-clad        An  international  i>09tal  congress  was  convened  ic 

fleet  were  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor.    The  result  Berne.  Switzerland,  in  September  last,  at  which  the 

is  that  most  of  these  are  now  in  an  e&otive  state,  and  United  States  was  represented  by  an  officer  of  the 

need  only  to  be  manned  and  put  in  commission  to  go  Post-Office  Department  of  much  experience  and  of 

at  once  into  service.  qualification  for  the  position.    A  convention  for  tLe 

Some  of  the  new  sloops  authorized  by  Congress  are  establishment  of  an  international  postal  union  ▼&» 

already  in  commission,  and  most  of  tho  remamder  are  a^ed  upon  and  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the  couo- 

launched  and  wait  only  the  completion  of  their  ma-  tnes  represented,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  prop- 

chineiT  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  as  part  of  er  authorities  of  those  countries, 
our  ef»ctive  force.  I  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  report  of 

Two  iron  torpedo-ships  have  been  comjpleted  dur-  tho  Postmaster-General,  and  to  his  suegestion  in  n- 

ing  the  last  year,  ondfour  of  our  larg[e  double-turreted  gard  to  on  equitable,  ac^justment  of  the  question  uf 

iron-dads  are  now  underooin^  repairs.    When  these  compensation  to  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails. 
are  finished,  every  thing  tnat  is  useful  of  our  Navy,  as        Your  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  misettled  coc- 

now  authorized,  will  be  in  condition  for  service,  and,  dition  of  affairs  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
with  the  advance  in  the  science  of  toroedo  wamre.        On  the  14th  of  September  last,  the  Governor  of 

the  American  Navy,  comparatively  smaU  as  it  is,  will  Lomsiaoa  called  upon  me,  as  provided  by  the  Con5titu< 

be  found  at  any  time  powerful  for  the  purposes  of  a  tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  8iippre»>- 

peoceful  nation.  ing  domestic  violence  in  that  State.    This  call  wa» 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  in  aid  made  in  view  of  a  proclamation  issued  on  that  dav  br 

of  sdence  and  to  increase  the  sum  of  general  knowl-  D.  B.  Penn,  claiming  that  he  was  elected  lieutenaD:- 

edge  and  further  the  interests  of  commerce  and  civil-  Governor  in  1872,  and  cidling  upon  the  militia  of  the 

ization.    Extensive  and  much-needed  soundings  have  State  to  arm,  assemble,  and  drive  flrom  power  the 

been  made  for  hydrographic  purposes  and  to  fix  the  usurpers,  as  he  designated  the  officers  of^  the  Stat^ 

proper  routes  of  ocean-tolographs.    Further  surveys  ^vemment.    On  the  next  day  I  issued  my  prodam^- 

of  the  great  Isthmus  have  been  undertaken  and  com-  tion  commanding  the  insurgents  to  disperae  ^thiD 

pletetL  and  two  vessels  of  the  Navy  are  now  em-  five  days  from  the  date  thereof,  and  subseoaentlj 

ployed,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  England,  France,  learned  that  on  that  day  they  hod  taken  fordbie  po^ 

Germany^  and  Russia,  in  observations  connected  with  session  of  the  State-House.    Steps  were  taken  bv  nw 

the  transit  of  Venus,  so  useful  and  interesting  to  the  to  support  the  existing  and  recognized  State  goven- 

sdentific  world.  ment;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  dsji  the 

The  estimates  for  this  branch  of  the  public  service  insurrectionary  movement  was  practically  abandooei, 

do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  last  year,  those  and  the  officers  of  the  State  government,  with  somt 

for  the  general  support  of  the  service  being  some-  minor  exceptions,  resumed  their  powers  and  dutie:^ 

what  lessj  and  those  for  permanent  improvements  Considering  that  the  present  State  administntion  of 

at  the  vonous  stations  rather  larger  than  the  corre-  Louisiana  has  been  the  only  government  in  that  State 

spending  estimate  made  a  year  ago.    The  regular  for  nearly  two  years ;  that  it  luis  been  tacitiy  acknowl- 

mmntenanoe  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  edged  and  acquiesced  in  as  such  by  Congrcse,  and 

this  most  important  arm,  in  projportion  to  the  growth  more  than  once  expressly  recognized  by  me.  I  re- 


farther  utilized  bv  a  direct  authorization  of  the  em-  election  of  1872.    1  have  heretofore  called  the  atten- 

ployment  of  naval  vessels  in  explorations  and  surveys  tion  of  Congress  to  this  subject,  stating  t  at,  on  so- 

of  the  supposed  navigable  waters  of  other  nation-  count  of  the  frauds  and  foi^eriea  committed  at  s&iJ 

nlities  on  mis  continent :  specially  the  tributaries  of  election,  and  because  it  appears  that  the  returns  ther^ 

the  two  ffreat  rivers  of  South  America,  the  Oronoco  of  were  never  legally  canvassed,  it  was  impossible  to 

and  the  Amazon.    Nothing  prevents,  under  existing  tell  thereby  who  were  chosen ;  but,  fVom  the  be^t 

laws,  such  exploration,  except  that  expenditures  must  sources  of  information  at  my  command,  I  have  alvavs 

be  made  in  such  expeditions  beyond  those  usually  believed  that  the  present  State  offioers  reoeived  a 

provided  for  in  the  appropriations.    The  field  desig-  majoritv  of  the  le^  votes  actually  cast  at  that  eleo- 

nated  is  unquestionably  one  of  interest  and  one  capa-  tion.    I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  special  message  of 

ble  of  large  development  of  oommerical  interest  advan-  February  28, 1878,  that  in  the  event  of  no  action  br 

tageous  to  the  peoples  reached,  and  to  those  who  may  Congress  I  must  continue  to  recognize  the  govem- 

establish  relations  with  them.  ment  heretofore  recognized  by  me. 

Education  of  the  people  entitied  to  exerdse  the  I  regret  to  sav  thu,  with  preparations  for  the  late 

right  of  fhmchise  I  regard  essential  to  general  pros-  election,  deoidea  indications  appeared  in  some  locali- 

perity  everywhere,  and  especii^y  so  in  republics,  tiesintne  Southern  States  of  a  determination,  by  acts 

where  birth,  education,  or  previous  condition,  does  of  violence  and  intimidation,  to  deprive  citizens  of  the 

not  enter  into  account  in  giving  sufifrage.    Next  to  f^edom  of  the  ballot,  because  of  their  political  om- 

the  public  school,  the  posVK>ffioe  is  the  great  agent  of  ions.    Bands  of  men,  masked  and  armed,  make  tlieir 

education  over  our  vast  territory ;  the  rapicUty  with  appearance ;  White  Leagues  and  other  societies  wen> 

which  now  sections  are  being  settled,  thus  increasing  formed ;  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammnnitioa 

the  carrying  of  mails  in  a  more  rapia  ratio  than  the  were  imported  and  distributed  to  these  oiguiizations; 

increase  of  receipts,  is  not  alimuing.    The  report  of  military  drills,  with  menadng  demonstrations,  vere 

the  Postmaster -General,  herewith  attached,  shows  held;  and,  wiui  all  these,  muiders  enou^  were  <^>m- 

that  there  was  an  increase  of  revenue  in  his  depart-  mitted  to  spread  terror  among  those  wnoee  political 

ment  in  1878  over  the  previous  year  of  $1,674,411,  and  action  was  to  be  suppressed,  ifpossible,  by  these  in- 

on  increase  of  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  and  paying  tolerant  and  criminal  proceedings.    In  some  places 

employes  of  $8,041,468.91.    The  report  of  the  Post-  colored  laborers  were  compelled  to  vote  aooordiog  to 
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the  iriahes  of  thoir  employers^  under  threats  of  dia-  those  who  must  direct.  Unless  most  cleariy  on  the  side 

chaige  if  they  acted  otherwise;  and  there  are  too  of  law,  such  interference  becomes  a  crime ;  with  the 

nuuy  instanoes  in  which,  when  these  threats  were  law  to  support  it,  it  is  condemned  without  a  hearing, 

disregarded,  they  were  remorselesBly  executed  hv  I  desire,  therefore,  that  all  necessity  for  Executive  cu- 

those  who  made  them.    I  understand  that  the  fli-  rection  in  local  afiairs  may  become  unnecessary  and 

t«enth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  made  to  obsolete.    I  invite  the  attention,  not  of  Congress,  but 

prevent  this  and  a  like  state  of  things,  and  the  act  of  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  causes  and 

Mar  31, 1870,  with  amendments,  was  passed  to  en-  effects  of  these  unhappy  questions.    Is  there  not  a 

force  its  provisions,  the  object  of  both  being   to  disposition  on  one  side  to  magnify  wrongs  and  out- 

go&rantee  to  all  citixens  the  right  to  vote  and  to  pro-  nges,  and  on  the  other  sidcto  belittie  them  or  justify 

tect  them  in  the  free  eigoyment  of  that  right.    £n-  themf    If  public  opinion  could  be  directed  to  a  cor- 

i'oined  by  the  Constitution'^*  to  take  care  that  the  laws  rect  survey  of  what  is,  and  to  rebuking  wrons,  and 

t  fcuthrally  executed,"  and  convinced  by  undoubted  aiding  the  proper  authorities  in  punishing  it,  a  oetter 

eridenoo  that  viohitions  of  said  act  had  been  com-  state  of  feeling  would  be  inculcated,  and  the  sooner 

mitted,  and  that  a  wide-spread  and  flamnt  disregurd  we  would  have  that  peace  which  would  leave  the 

uf  It  was  contemplated^  the  proper  officers  were  in-  States  free  indeed  to  regulate  their  own  domestic 

5tract«d  to  prosecute  tne  offenders,  and  troops  were  affairs.    I  believe  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  of  the 

stationed  at  oonvenient  points  to  aid  these  officers,  if  Southern  States— the  better  part  of  them— there  is  a 

oecessaiy,  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  disposition  to  be  law-abiding,  and  to  do  no  violence 

CompLimts  are  made  of  this  interference  by  Federal  either  to  individuals  or  to  the  laws  existing.    But  do 

authority^  but  if  said  amendment  and  act  do  not  pro-  they  do  riffht  in  ignoring  the  existence  of  violence 

vide  for  such  interference  under  the  circumstances  as  ana.  bloodshed  in  resistance  to  constituted  authority  ? 

-above  stated,  then  they  are  without  meaning,  force,  I  sympathize  with  their  prostrate  condition,  and  would 

or  effect,  ana  the  whole  scheme  of  colored  eufran-  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve  them ;  acknowledging 

chisement  ia  worse  than  mockery,  and  little  better  that  in  some  instances  they  have  had  most  trying 

than  a  crime.    Possibly  Congress  may  find  it  duo  to  ^vemments  to  live  under,  and  very  oppressive  ones 

truth  and  justice  to  asoertom,  by  means  of  a  com-  m  the  way  of  taxation  for  nominal  miprovements, 

mittee,  whether  the  alleged  wrongs  to  colored  citizens  not  giving  benefits  equal  to  the  hardships  imposed ; 

for  political  purposes  are  real,  or  the  reports  thereof  but,  can  tJiey  proclaim  themselves  entirely  irrespon- 

were  manufiictured  for  the  occasion.  sible  for  this  condition  I    They  cannot.    Violence  has 

The  whole  number  of  troops  in  the  States  of  Lou-  been  rampant  in  some  localities,  and  has  either  been 

uiajAy  Alabama,  Georgia,  I^lorida,  South  Carolina,  justified  or  denied  by  those  who  could  have  pre- 

North  Carolina,   Kentucky,  Texmessee,   Arkansas,  vented  it.    The  theory  is  even  raised  that  there  is  to 

Mississippi,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  be  no  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  General 

the  election  waa  four  tnousand  and  eighty-two.    TMs  Government  to  protect  citizens  within  a  State  where 

embrsocs  the  garrisons  of  all  the  forts  from  the  Dcla-  tiie  State  authorities  fail  to  give  protection.    This  is 

var«  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  a  great  mistake.    While  I  remain  Executive  all  the 

Another  trouble  has  arisen  in  Arkansas.    Article  laws  of  Conj^ss,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 

XIII.  of  the  constitution  of  that  State  (which  was  tion,  includmg  the  recent  amendments  added  thereto, 

adopted  in  1868,  and  upon  the  approval  of  which  by  will  be  enforced  with  ri^r,  but  with  regret  that  they 

Congress  the  State  was  restored  to  representation  as  should  have  added  one  jot  or  tittie  to  Executive  duties 

one  of  the  States  of  the  Uiuon)  pro^dcs  in  effect  that,  or  powers.    I^et  there  be  fairness  in  the  discussion 

before  any  amendments  proposed  to  this  constitution  of  Southern  questions,  the  advocates  of  both,  or  all 

shall  become  a  part  thereof,  they  shsdl  be  passed  by  political  parties,  giving  honest,  truthM  reports  of 

two  SQcoessive  Assemblies,  and  tnen  submitted  to  and  occurrences,  condemning  the  wrong  and  upholding 

ndiled  by  a  nugority  of  the  electors  of  the  State  vot-  the  right,  and  soon  all  will  be  well.    Under  existing 

ing  thereon.    On  the  11th  of  May,  1874,  the  Governor  conditions  the  nej^o  votes  the  Republican  ticket  be- 

convened  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly  cause  he  knows  his  friends  are  of  that  party.    Many 

of  the  State,  which,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  a  good  citizen  votes  the  opposite,  not  because  he 

passed  an  aet  providing  for  a  convention  to  frame  a  agrees  with  the  great  principles  of  state  which  sepa- 

aev  constitution.  Pursuant  to  this  act,  and  at  an  eleo-  rate  parties,  but  because,  generally,  he  is  opposed  to 

tion  held  on  the  80th  of  June,  1874.  the  convention  was  negro  rule.    This  is  a  most  delusive  cry.    Treat  the 

approved,  and  delegates  were  chosen  thereto,  who  ne^  as  a  citizen  and  a  voter — as  he  is  and  must  re- 

ai»embled  on  the  14th  of  last  July  and  framed  a  new  mam — and  soon  parties  will  be  divided,  not  on  the 

constitution,  the  schedule  of  which  provided  for  the  color  line,  but  on  principle.    Then  we  shall  have  no 

electiouof  an  entire  new  sot  of  State  officers  in  a  complaint  of  sectional  interference. 

Jjanner  contrary  to  the  then  existing  election  laws  of  The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  contains  valu- 

uie  State.    On  the  18th  of  October,  1874,  this  con-  able  recommendations  relatmg  to  the  administration 

stitntion,  as  therein  provided,  was  submitted  to  the  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  which 

P«ople  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  and  according  I  invite  your  attention. 

to  the  election-returns  was  approved  by  a  large  ma-  I  respectftilly  suggest  to  Congress  the  propnety  of 

jority  of  tihose  qualified  to  vote  thereon,  and  at  the  increasmg  the  number  of  judicial  districts  in  the 

fiame  election  persons  were  chosen  to  fill  all  the  State.  United  States  to  eleven,  the  present  number  being 

«>mty^  and  township  offices.    The  Governor  elected  nine,  and  the  creation  of  two  additional  judgeships. 

^1872  for  the  term  of  four  years  turned  over  his  The  territoxy  to  be  traversed  by  the  circmt  judges  is 

offioe  to  the  Governor  chosen  under  the  new  con-  so  great,  ana  the  business  of  the  courts  so  steadily  in- 

stitntion*,  whereupon  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  also  creasing,  that  it  is  growing  more  and  more  impossible 

elected  in  1872  for  a  term  of  four  years,  claiming  to  for  thom  to  keep  up  with  the  business  reauiring  their 

^  as  Governor,  and  alleging  that  said  proceed&igs  attention.    Whether  this  would  involve  the  necessity 

by  vhlchthe  new  constitution  was  made  and  a  new  set  of  adding  two  more  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 

of  oiBcers  elected  were  unconstitutional,  illeeal,  and  the  present  number  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  Con- 


m^ ^^dd  upon  me^  as  provided  in  section  47 Article    gress. 
IV.  of  the  Constitution,  to  protec    -     -  "" 


^^^^^^^^^,  ^  protect  the  State  against  The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  report 

Qomestio  violence.    As  Congress  is  now  investigating  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  legislation 

the  political  affairs  of  Arkansas,  I  have  declined  to  asked  for  by  him.    The  domestic  interests  of  thepeo- 

uteneie.  pie  are  more  intimately  connected  with  this  depart- 

Ihe  whole  subject  of  Executive  interference  with  ment  than  with  either  of  the  other  departments  of 

Jhe  affiiija  of  n  g^ntg  ig  repugnant  to  pubUo  opinion,  Government.    Its  duties  have  been  added  to  from 

«>  the  feeling  of  those  who,  from  their  official  capacity,  time  to  time  until  they  have  become  so  onerous  that 

^ittt  be  used  in  such  interposition,  and  to  him  or  without  the  most  perfect  system  and  order  it  will  be 
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impoflsible  for  any  Secrotory  of  the  Interior  to  keep  the  nation,  capital,  labor,  akiUed  and  unskilled,  and 

trooe  of  all  offloial  transactions  having  his  sanction  products  of  the  soil,  still  remain  with  ua.    To  dirocc 

and  done  in  his  name,  and  tor  which  he  is  held  per-  the  employment  of  these  is  a  problem  deaervinf  the 

sonally  responsible.  most  serious  attention  of  Congress.    If  emplovment 

The  poUcy  adopted  for  the  management  of  Indian  can  be  g^ven  to  all  the  labor  onering  itself,  proepehtj 

ofEairs,  Known  as  the  peace  policy,  mis  been  adhered  necessimly  follows.    I  have  expressed  the  opmioo, 

to  with  most  beneficial   results.    It  ia  oonfidently  and  repeat  it,  that  the  first  reqoiaite  to  the  aooom- 

hoped  that  a  few  years  more  will  relieve  onrfrontierB  plishment  of  this  end  is  the  substitotioQ  of  a  soond 

trom  danger  of  Indian  depredations.  currency  in  place  of  one  of  a  fluotuatang  valoew    ThU 

I  commend  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  secured,  there  are  many  interests  that  might  be  fo»- 

for  the  extension  of  the  homestead  laws  to  the  In^  tered,  to  the  great  profit  of  both  labor  and  c^iUsL 

dians,  and  for  some  sort  of  territorial  ^vemment  for  How  to  induce  capital  to  employ  labor  in  the  questioD. 

the  Indian  Territory.    A  g^reat  m^jonty  of  the  In-  The  subject  of  cheap  transportstion  has  oooo^iedtka 

dions  occupving[  this  Territory  are  believed  yet  to  be  attention  of  Congress.    Much  new  light  on  this  qutt- 

incapable  ot  mamtaining  their  rights  against  the  more  tion  will  without  doubt  be  given  by  the  oommittee 

civiuaed  and  enlightened  white  man.    Any  territorial  ^pointed  bjr  the  last  Congress  to  investigate  and  »• 

form  of  government  fflven  them,  therefore,  should  port  upon  this  subject. 

protect  them  in  their  homes  and  proper^  for  a  period  A  revival  of  ship-bmlding,  and  particularly  of  iron- 

«f  at  least  twenty  voars,  and  before  its  iinal  adoption  steamship-building,  is  of  vast  importanoe  to  our  oa- 

should  be  ratified  oy  a  majority  of  those  affected.  tional  prosperitv.    The  United  Stataa  is  now  paying 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  hero-  over  $100,000^000  per  annum  for  freights  ai^d  pauace 

with  attached^  gives  much  interesting  statistical  in-  on  foreign  ships— to  be  carried  abroad  and  expended 

formation,  whion  I  abstain  from  giving  an  abstract  of,  in  the  employment  and  support  of  other  peoples— b«- 

but  refer  you  to  the  report  itself.  yond  a  fiur  percentage  of  what  should  go  to  forei^ 

The  act  of  Congress  providing  the  oath  which  pen-  vessels,  estimatinjg^  on  the  tonage  and  tiavel  ct  each 

sioners  must  subscribe  to  before  drawing  their  pen-  respectively.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  disptriu 

sions  cuts  off  from  this  bountv  a  few  survivors  oi  the  in  the  carrying-trade  exists,  and  to  correct  it  I  would 

War  of  1812  residing  in  the  Southern  States.    I  reo-  be  willing  to  see  a  great  aoparture  ftom  the  usual 

ommend  the  restoration  of  this  bounty  to  all  such,  course  oi  Government  in  supporting  what  might 

The  number  of  persons  whose  names  would  thus  be  usually  be  termed  private  enterprise.    I  would  not 

restored  to  the  list  of  pensioners  is  not  large.    They  su^^gest  as  a  remedy  direct  aubaidv  to  American  stetm- 

are  all  old  persons  who  could  have  taken  no  part  in  ship-lines,  but  I  would  8u$[gest  tne  direct  offer  of  aiD> 

the  rebellion,  and  the  services  for  which  they  were  pie  compensation  for  carrying  the  maiU  between  At- 

awarded  pensions  were   in  defense  of  the  whole  lantic  seaboard  cities  and  the  Continent  on  Americao- 

country.  owned  and  American-built  steamers,  and  would  ex- 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  A^rriculture,  tend  tins  liberality  to  vessels  carrying  the  maila  to 
herewith,  contains  suggestions  of  much  interest  to  South  American  states  and  to  Central  America  and 
the  general  public,  and  refers  to  the  approaching  Mexico,  and  would  pursue  the  same  policy  from  our 
Centennial  and  the  part  his  department  is  ready  to  Pacific  seaports  to  foreign  seaports  on  the  Pacific 
take  in  it.  I  feel  that  the  nation  at  large  is  interested  It  might  be  demanded  tluit  vessels  built  for  this  ser- 
in having  this  Exposition  a  success,  and  oommend  to  vice  should  come  up  to  a  standard  fixed  by  legisladco. 
Congress  such  action  as  will  secure  a  greater  general  in  tonnage,  speed,  and  all  other  qualitlea,  looking  to 
interest  in  it.  Already  many  foreign  nations  have  the  possibility  of  Government  requiring  them  at  soiue 
signified  their  intention  to  be  represented  at  it^  and  time  for  war  purposes.  The  right  also  of  taking  do»- 
it  may  be  expected  that  every  civilized  nation  will  be  session  of  them  in  such  emergency  should  be  guarai»J. 
represented.  I  offer  these  suggestions,  believing  them  worthy  cii* 

The  rules  adopted  to  improve  the  civil  service  of  consideration,  in  aU  seriousness,  affecting  all  sectiou 

the  Government  have  been  adhered  to  as  closelv  as  and  all  interests  alike.    If  any  thing  better  can  be 

has  been  practicable  with  the  opposition  with  wnich  done  to  direct  the  country  into  a  oourse  of  genenl 

they  meet.    The  effect,  I  believe,  has  been  beneficial  prosperity,  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  I  toseoood 

on  the  whole,  and  has  tended  to  the  elevation  of  the  the  plan. 

service.    But  it  is  impracticable  to  maintain  them  Forwarded  herewithwill  be  found  the  report  of  tbd 

without  the  direct  and  positive  support  of  Congress,  oommissionen  appointed  under  an  act  or  Congnaos 

Generally  the  support  which  this  reform  receives  is  approved  June  20, 1674,  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 

from  those  who  give  it  their  support  only  to  find  faidt  District  government.  It  vrill  be  seen  frx>m  the  report 

when  the  rules  are  apparently  departed  from.    He-  that  the  net  debt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  less  ee* 

movala  from  office  without  pre&rring  charges  against  curities  oh  hand  and  available,  is : 

parties  removed  are  frequentlv  cited  as  departures  Bonded  debt  lesnedprlorto  July  1,1874...  $8JBBI4HD« 

from  the  rules  adopted,  and  the  retention  of  those  8.66  bonds,  act  of  Congress  June  90,1874...   8,068,168  73 

against  whom  charges  are  made,  hy  irresponsible  per-    Certificates  of  Uie  Board  of  Audit 4,770,866  4S 

sons  and  without  good  grounds,  is  also  often  con-  ^         ^  " 

deomed  as  a  violation  of  tnem.    Under  these  droum-  t*-.  ..^i^i^i  t^^^^^^^^*  ..                     f  in,7«,wi  oi 

stonoes,  thorefore,  I  paounoa  «ut,  if  Congr«.  «i.  ^^"St^SSSSte top"'- 

loums  without  positive  Icfj^lslation  on  the  subject  of  yate  property)  In  excess  of 

"  civil-service  reform,"  I  will  regard  such  action  as  a  taty  demand  against  such  as- 

disapproval  of  the  svstem,  and  will  abandon  it,  ex-       sess meats 11,014,061  87 

cept  so  far  as  to  require  examinations  for  certain  ap-  LeasOiesapeake&OhloCSBnal 

pointees,  to  determine  their  fitness.    Competitiveex-  .^^^':v'':''':'iy'"'y:i       '^vw  00 

aminations  will  be  abandoned.  And  WasWuRton  A  Alexandria       ^^^ 

The  gentiemen  who  have  given  their  services  with-       «^«>«*  »>•>«>« m,mom 

out  compensation,  as  memben  of  the  board  to  devise  ja  the  hands  of  the  oomnils- 

rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  civil  sioners  of  the  sinklug.fand                      $1,7^0M  17 

service  of  the  country,  have  shown  much  zeal  and  •                                                                      ■" 

earnestness  in  their  work,  and  to  them,  as  weU  as  to    Leaving  actual  debt  less  said  assets •ia,9M,6m4 

myself,  it  will  be  a  source  of  mortification  if  it  is  to  In  addition  to  this  there  are  clidms  preferred  aguost 

be  t^wn  away.    But  I  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  the  government  of  the  District,  amounting,  in  the 

to  carry  this  system  to  a  successful  issue   without  estimated  aggregate  reported  by  the  Board  m  Audit, 

general  approval  and  assistance,  and  positive  law  to  to  $8,147,787.48.  of  which  the  greater  pait  wiU  pn>b- 

support  It  ably  be  rejected.    This  sum  can  with  no  more  pr»> 

I  have  stated  that  three  elements  of  prosperity  to  priety  be  induded  in  the  debt  account  of  the  District 
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^vemment  than  out  the  thousands  of  dUums  o^funst  noommendsJions  of  the  committee,  and  soma  of  the 
\ht  Gcnenl  Government  be  inelnded  as  a  portion  of  leading  iacte  and  considerations  upon  which  they  are 
the  oatioiial  debt.  But  the  aggregate  sum  tkoB  stated  based.  Whenever  convenient  I  snail  take  the  liberty 
iDcladM  something  more  than  uie  funded  debt  chaise-  of  employing  without  further  acknowledgment  the 
able  exclusively  to  the  Distoiot  of  Columbia.  The  language  of  uie  refwrt.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessaiy  to 
act  of  Congress  of  June  SO,  1874,  contemplates  an  ap*  say  that  an  investigation  covering  a  field  so  broad, 
portiooment  between  the  United  States  Government  embradng  interests  so  vast  and  complex^  and  involv- 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  respect  of  the  pay-  ing  an  examination  of  details  almost  mflmte  in  variety 
meat  of  the  principal  ond  interest  of  the  8.65  bonoiB.  and  number,  requires  more  than  a  single  vacation,  and 
Therefore,  in  computing  with  precision  the  bonded  that  the  pressure  of  business  during  we  session  of  the 
debt  of  the  District,  the  aggregate  sums  above  stated  Senate  hss  afforded  but  little  opportunitv  for  the  prep- 
as  respects  3.66  bonds  now  issued,  the  outstanding  aration  of  a  report  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
Mrtifioatesof  the  Board  of  Audit,  and  the  unadjusted  tonce  of  the  questions  involved.  The  committee  do 
ebiffls  pending  before  that  boaro,  should  be  reduced  not  pretend  to  nave  treated  the  subject  exhaustively, 
totheextentof  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  the  In  Great  Britain  parliamentary  committees  and 
loited  States  Government  in  the  manner  indicated  commissions  have  been  engaged  upon  the  same  sub- 
Lithe  act  of  Congress  of  June  20, 1874.  jects  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  yet  even  in 

I  espedally  invite  your  attention  to  the  recommen-  that  country,  oomparstivel^  so  small  in  geographiod 

ilationB  of  th'e  commissioners  of  the  sinking-fund  rel-  extent,  with  only  15,000  nules  of  railway,  and  with  a 

itiro  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874 ;  Parliament  of  unlimited  powers,  the  problems  of 

the  interest  on  the  District  bonds,  and  the  consolid^-  cheap  transportation  and  governmental  regulation  of 

tioQ  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  District.  railways  are  still  unsolved. 

I  feel  mnoh  indebted  to  tho  genUemen  who  con-  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  most  able  and 

eestod  to  leave  their  private  afSurs  and  come  Irom  a  untiring  commlBsion,  headed  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis 

distance  to  attend  to  tne  business  of  this  District,  and  Adams,  Jr.,  have  devoted  Ave  or  six  years  to  a  similar 

for  the  able  and  satidSMStory  manner  in  which  it  has  investigation,  and  yet  they  by  no  means  consider  the 

be«Q  oonducted.    I  am  sure  their  services  will  be  subject  exhausted. 

eqinlly  approcii^ed  by  the  entire  country.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  oom- 

It  Will  DC  seen  fiom  the  accompanying  full  report  mittec  who  were  chargoa  with  the  duty  of  investigat- 

i)f  the  Boord  of  Health  that  tho  sanitary  condition  of  ing  and  reporting  upon  a  transportation  system  em- 

the  District  is  very-  satisfactory.  bracing  70,000  nules  of  railway  and  more  than  80^000 

In  mv  opinion  tne  District  of  Columbia  should  be  miles  of  water-routes  could,  within  the  limited  tmie 

ngarded  as  the  grounds  of  the  national  capital,  in  at  their  command,  do  Aill  justice  to  aU  of  the  impor- 

Thich  the  entire  people  are  interested.    1  do  not  tant  questions  involved. 

allude  to  this  to  urge  generous  appropriations  to  the  The  following  is  a  brief  ritumi  of  the  principal 

l^i^et,  but  to  draw  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  subjects  which  have  especially  conunanded  tne  atten- 

framing  a  law  ibr  the  government  of  the  District,  to  tion  of  the  copmiittee,  and  which  with  others  are  em- 

tbe  magnificent  scale  on  which  the  ^ty  was  planned  braced  in  their  report : 

by  the  fotmders  of  the  Government :  the  manner  in  1.  Tho  axmual  average  price  of  wheat  and  com  dur- 

Thich,  for  ornamental  purposes,  uie  reservations,  ing  the  five  years  1868  to  1872,  inclusive,  at  Chicago 

streets,  and  avenues  were  laia  out ;  and  the  proportion  and  Milwaukee  and  at  points  west  of  these  cities ;  at 

<if  the  property  aotuallv  possessed  by  the  General  Buffalo,  Montreal,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Mew  Orleans, 

tioTemment.    1  think  tne  proportion  of^c  expenses  and  Liverpool. 

of  the  government  and  improvements  to  be  borne  by  2.  The  quantity  of  grain  rodved  and  shipped  from 

the  Genend  Government,  the  cities  of  Washington  all  the  lake-ports  and  ports  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississip- 

ud  Georgetown  and  the  county,  should  be  carelully  pi  Bivers,  and  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 

ttid  dquitably  defined.  8.  The  total  shipments  of  grain  to  the  States  on  the 

In  aooordance  with  section  8,  not  approved  June  28,  Atlantic  seaboard ;  the  quantity  distributed  between 

1^4, 1  appointed  a  boud  to  make  a  survey  of  the  the  western  and  eastern  borders  of  these  States;  the 

mouth  of  tiie  Mississippi  Biver  with  a  view  to  deter-  total  quantity  consumed  in  the  New  England  States ; 

omte  the  best  method  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  New  England ;  and  the 

depthofwstersufficientforthe  purposes  of  commerce,  total  quantity  exported;  also  the  quantity  of  gfrain 

«tc ;  and  in  aooordance  with  an  act  entitled  ^*  An  act  shipped  to  the  Gulf  States,  and  the  quantity  exported 

to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  oommission  of  from  these  States;  the  quantity  exported'to  Canada 

<^ogineers  to  investigate  and  report  a  permanent  plan  and  also  frt>m  the  Pacific  coast  to  foreign  countries. 

f'>r  the  reclamation  of  the  alluvial  basm  of  the  Missis-  4.  The  shipments  of  gniin  from  the  West  by  tlie 

^ippi  River  subject  to  inundation,"  I  appointed  a  com-  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Biver ;  by  the  Lakes,  Erie 

muaion  of  engineers.    Neither  boaixi  has  yet  com-  Canal,  and  Hudson  Biver ;  bv  the  lakes  to  the  east 

pleted  its  labors.    When  their  reports  are  reoeived  end  of  Lake  Erie ;  thence  ov  rail  toward  the  sea- 

they  will  be  forwarded  to  Congress  without  delav.  board ;  and  by  tho  "  all-rail "  lines  from  lake-ports 

U.  S.  GBANT.  and  interior  points  in  the  West^  to  the  East  and  to 

the  South ;  and  tiie  quantity  shipped  southward  by 

the  Mississippi  Biver. 

The  Transportation  Question,  6.  The  average  annual  freight-charges  from  point 

IntheSen.t«,  on  December  4  1878.  thefol-  '^^l^^i^c^^°:^i^^:^'fll^. 

wwing  select   Comimtteo   on  Transportation  go  to  Bu&lo ;  Chicago  to  Montreal  by  lake  and  St. 

Routes  to  the  Seaboard  was  appointed :  Messrs.  Lawrence  Biver,  ana  bv  rail :  Chicago  to  New  Tork 

Windom,  Sherman,  Oonkling,  West,  Oonover,  hy  lake  and  canid,  by  lake  and  rail,  and  by  all  rail ; 

Mitcbel,  Norwood,  Davis,  and  Johnston.  Sr^iT*?*^T^'^^f »  Ne^O'-J^to  i4^«T>ool, 

On  A«^i  ciA^v.  1/-  w;i^««,  ««;^  .  New  York  to  LiverjKwl,  and  Montreal  to  Liverpool. 

Un  Apnl  24tli,  Mr.  Wmdom  said :  Tj^ese  averages  have  been  deduced  ftom  computations 

1  itk  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  present  the  ro-  based  upon  the  Quantity  shipped  and  the  avenge 

pnt  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Transportation  Boutes  rates  which  previdled  each  month. 

to  the  Seaboard.  6.  Great  Britain  bein^  the  principal  grain-import- 

The  Presideat|wo  tsmpord  :  The  report  will  be  re-  ing  oountrv,  very  full  information  m  regard  to  the 

<^«d.  sources  of  ner  supply,  the  quantity  received  from  each 

Mr.  Windom :  Bir.  President,  in  submitting  this  oountry  for  thirteen  years,  the  rates  of  freight  from 

^rt,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state,  aa  briefly  as  the  each  oountry  to  England  for  a  period  of  tenyeare,  and 

mature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  the  oondnsions  and  ttie  average  prices  in  the  English  markets  of  wheat  ahd 
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com  imported  from  each  countiy  during  the  period  has  erer  been  chuged  with  tbo  doty  of  coUectiiig  ia- 

of  thirteen  years.     This  information  hSs  been  ob-  fonnatiM>n  on  this  subject,  and  toe  legislator  vho 

tained  from  the  British  reports  on  trade  and  naviga-  would  inform  himself  oonoeraing  tha  m^ne,  extent, 

tion,  and  from  data  furnished  especially  for  the  com-  value,  or  neoesaities  of  our  interaal  commeroe,  or  ol 

mittee  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  through  the  its  relations  to  our  foreign  tiade.  must  padentlT  grope 

United  States  consuls  at  London  and  Liverpool  his  way  through  the  statbtios  oi  individual  Bosnis  of 

7.  Some  general  facts  are  presented  in  regard  to  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commexoe,  and  tnuupoitatioa 

the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast.  companies.    Even  the  census  reports,  wbicn  purport 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  work  to  Contain  an  inventory  of  the  property  and  baiine» 

commanding  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  of  the  people,  and  wmoh  in  some  nutters  desoend  to 

that  of  the  improvement  and  construction  of  water  the  minutest  details,  ore  silent  with  xegaid  to  the  hill> 

lines  of  transport.    The  lines  which  the  committee  ions  of  dollars  represented  by  railways,  ships,  ud 

have  personally  examined  and  most  carefully  investi-  other  instruments  of  internal  tnoispoftstioQ,  sni  to 

gated  are :  the  much  greater  values  of  oommodities  smuiaUj 

1.  The  proposed  Caughnawaga  andLa^e  Champlain  moved  by  them. 

route,  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  New  York.  We  have  no  means  of  esthnatiag  aceuratelT  tht 

2.  The  Oswego  &  Oneida  Canal  route,  from  Oswego  magnitude  of  our  internal  trade ;  but  its  ooloml  pro* 
to  New  York.  portions  may  be  inferred  from  two  or  three  knovn 

3.  The  Erie  Canal  route,  from  Buffalo  to  New  tacts.  The  value  of  commoditieB  moved  by  the  nil- 
York,  roads  in  1872  is  estimated  at  over  $10,000,000,000,  and 

4.  The  James  Biver  &  Kanawha  Canal,  or  central  their  gross  receipts  reached  the  enormous  torn  of 
water-line,  from  Bichmond  to  the  Ohio  Biver.  $478,241,065.     The  oommeroe  of  the  eitiei  of  the 

6.  The  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Canal,  from  the  Ohio  Biver  alone  has  been  oareihlly  estimated  at  over 

Tennessee  Biver  to  Savannah,  Georgia.  $1,600,000,000  per  annum.    Some  oonoeption  of  the 

6.  The  proposed  ship-canal  across  the  peninsula  of  immense  trade  carried  on  upon  the  Northern  lakes 
Florida.  may  be  formed  ftt)m  the  ihct  that  during  the  entire 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  Ohio  Biver.  season  of  navigation,  in  1872,  an  average  of  one  ve»- 

8.  The  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  sel  ever^  nine  minutes,  day  and  night,  passed  Fort 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony;  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Gratiot  fight-house,  near  Port  Huron.  Itisprobabk 
Louis:  and  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  safe  to  say  that  the  value  of  our  internal  commerce  u 

9.  The  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal,  and  other  plans  for  ten  times  greater  than  our  trade  with  all  foreign  oft- 
improving  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  tions,  and  that  the  amount  annually  paid  for  trans* 


10.  The  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Bivers  improvement.  portation  is  more  than  doable  the  entira  ravenoes  of 

11.  The  Illinois  &  Hennepin  Canal.  the  Government. 

12.  The  Niagara  Ship-canal.  The  indifference  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  on 
In  addition  to  those  routes  the  committee  have  ob-  this  subject  may  be  partially  aoooonted  for  br  thd 

tained  information  in  regard  to  the  canals  of  Pennsyl-  fact  that  great  moral  questions,  exoitin^  poUtieal  »• 

vonia,  and  the  Chesapeake  <&  Ohio  Canal.  sues,  and  a  terrible  struggle  for  the  nuuntenanoe  oi' 

The  inquiries  of  tne  committee  in  regard  to  rail-  national  unity,  have  engrossed  the  public  mind.   Ail 

roads  have  embraced  among  other  subjects  the  fol-  of  these  auestions  being  now  happily  settled  or  in 

lowing :  process  or  speedy  adiustment,  other  issues,  reb^ 

Combinations  between  cUfferent  lines :  the  consoli-  to  the  material  welrare  of  the  people,  ana  tbe  en- 
dation  or  amalgamation  of  lines ;  fast  freight-lines ;  hancement  of  national  wealtii  ana  power,  foroe  them- 
the  issuing  of  stocks  not  representing  money  paid  in  selves  into  recognition.  Among  tlioee  questioiis  oone 
for  construction,  a  device  commonly  hoaown  as  "stock-  are  more  important,  and  none  m<yn  thoroughly  sb- 
watering  "  or  capitalization  of  net  earnings ;  oompeti-  sorb  public  attention,  than  that  which  it  has  been  the 
lion  between  railroads  and  water-lines ;  the  relative  du^  of  the  committee  to  consider, 
cheapness  of  the  various  methods  of  transportation ;  Cfheap  and  ample  £EM^ties  for  the  inter^isoge  of 
the  rojjulation  or  control  of  eadstin^  railroads  by  States  commooities  between  the  widely  separated  sectuxu 
and  by  the  national  Government,  mvolving  the  ques-  of  our  country,  and  with  foreign  nations,  oofistitote 
tions  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  the  prime  conditions  of  naUomd  progress  and  pr»- 
under  the  commercial  clause  of  the  Constitution ;  the  perity.  By  reason  of  Uie  l^ure  of  existing  systems 
construction  of  one  or  more  double-track  freight-rail-  of  transportation  tofhlly  vpeet  these  eonditions,  oom> 
roads  by  the  Government,  to  be  operated  by  the  merce  is  impeded,  agriculture  languishes,  labor  is  io- 
Govemment,  or  leased  to  parties  who  shall  operate  adequately  rewai^ied,  food  is  nnneoesurily  taxed, 
such  road  or  roads,  subject  to  Government  control ;  exportations  are  dimmished,  and  nearly  idl  the  mo»t 
and  the  chartering  of  freight-r^roads  to  be  construct-  important  business  interests  of  the  oountry  are  de- 
ed and  managed  by  private  corporations,  such  roads  to  pressed.  Hence  the  most  important  problem  oov 
receive  aid  from  the  Government  and  to  submit  to  pressing  for  solution  is,  ^^BinotkaUekemrandhttUr 
governmental  regulation  with  regard  to  their  rates  of  jacilUies/or  transportation  be  provided  f^^ 
treight  and  the  facilities  which  they  shall  afford. 

A  thorough  elucidation  of  these  topics  involves  a  fbopobid  nmrannea. 

study  of  railway  abuses  in  all  their  various  phases,  and  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  vanoua  mesi- 

the  whole  question  of  the  economy  of  transport  by  ures  have  been  suggested,  all  of  which  are  embrM^l 

rail  and  bjr  water.  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  general  propoeitioni, 

In  entering  upon  the  investigation  directed  by  the  namelv : 

resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  committee  were  fuUy  im-  1.  Competition  between  railways  and  its  promotioa, 

pressed  with  the  importance  and  difRcultlos  of  their  by  additional  Unes  without  regulation. 

work,  and  they  have  assiduously  devoted  themselves  2.  Direct  congressional  regfmation  of  nilway  tnat- 

to  its  discharge.    The  absence  of  official  information  portation,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commense 

concerning  the  transportation  interests  of  tho.coun-  among  the  several  States. 

try  has  added  to  their  embarrassments.    Perhaps  the  8.  Indirect  regulation,  and  promotion  of  oompeti- 

most  extraordinary  feature  of  our  governmental  poll-  tion  through  the  agency  of  one  or  more  lines  of  tmI- 

cy,  touching  the  vast  internal  commerce  of  the  nation,  way,  to  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Qovemment 

is  the  apparent  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  4.  The  improvement  of  natural  water-wmys,  and  the 

it  has  been  treated.    Careful  statistics  have  been  pre-  construction  of  artificial  channels  of  water  oommani- 

pored  of  our  foreign  commerce,  while  those  apper-  cation. 

tainiug  to  the  much  greater  interests  of  internal  trade  Bamestlv  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem  in- 

seem  to  have  been  (umost  wholly,  and  in  some  cases  trusted  to  {hem,  the  committee  have  given  to  each  of 

intentionally,  ignored.    No  officer  of  the  Government  these  propositions  the  most  oarefhl  attention.    At  the 
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tfai«ihold  of  their  inquiiy  they  were  confronted  by  ed  intJUpeopU  qfthe  HDmU  StaUt  lare  iran^err«l  to 

ouesUong  touehinf  the  nature,  extent,  and  appUoa-  the  General  GovommQiit  VfUh thepotoeri  tAmufelveihj 

Uan  of  the  nationafpower  to  regulate  oommeroe  among  the  Constitation,  and  that  they  now  eziat  in  Congress 

tiie  levenl  States,  and  aa  to  the  nraoticability  of  so  as  fhlly  and  oompletoljr  as  they  formerly  did  in  the 

eiercinng  it  aa  to  effeot  tJ^e  deairea  object  I>oople  of  the  States,  subject  only  to  the  express  limits- 

In  the  discussion  of  that  power  they  have  inten-  tions  of  the  Constitution. 

tionallj  omitted  all  considerations  of  the  danjrer  of  its  4.  That  the  grant  of  powers  to  Congress  is  an  in- 

uercbe.    Whatever  those  daDgers  may  be,  they  ad-  Testment  of  power  for  the  general  advantage,  in  the 

dre«  thenuelvea  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress,  hands  of  agents  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  henoe 

in  ^ew  of  its  responsibility  to  the  people,  but  do  not  they  are  not  to  be  oonatrued  strictly  and  against  tlie 

in  the  iHffhtest  degree  affect  tiie  inquire  as  to  the  ex-  grantee,  but  according  to  the  natural  and  obvious 

iftecoe  of  the  power  itself.    To  argue  that  because  a  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  taken 

^Temmental  power  may  be  abused  it  therefore  does  in  connection  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 

not  exist,  is  to  contradict  &otB  patent  in  the  constitu-  conferred. 

tion  of  every  dvilized  nation.  It  would  in  fiict  be  im-  6.  That  every  important  word  in  the  clauMs  which 
posfiible  to  constmct  a  ffovemment  that  could  nuiin-  confer  the  ^^ power  to  reguUsU  commerce  among  the  tev- 
tainitsown  existence,  without  giving  it  powers  which  end  SUUet^^^  and  to  ^*  make  all  laws,  which  shall  bo 
nttT  be  used  to  the  imury  of  the  people,  and  even  to  necesaaipr  and  proper  for  canying  it  into  execution," 
itaovn  ruin.  TakeTior  instance,  the  war  powers  of  has  received  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  con- 
oar  own  Government.  Congress  may  to-morrow.  8truotion,andtmitunder  such  construction  the  power 
without  any  cause  whatever,  declare  war  against  all  of  Congress  to  rejg^te  interstate  transportation  by 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  ana  yet  no  one  will  argue  railroaos,  and  to  OMond/oa/ito^  oommeroe,  is  clearly 
that,  because  of  this  liability  to  abuse,  the  power  to  established. 
(iedan  war  does  not  exist.  6.  That,  in  the  exerdse  of  its  specific  powers,  Con- 


doubts  its  existence.    So  of  many  of  the  othe^  ac-  atUqtUd  to  their  execution 

knowledged  powers  of  the  Government.    The  wise  means  which  aa^fndup&nsdbtff  nteetaary  :  and  tiiat  the 

and  illuitrious  men  who  embodied  in  our  Constitu-  courts  will  not  inquire  into  the  degree  of  neeeuUy  of 

tion  the  element  of  free  government  were  careftil  to  any  particular  means  that  may  be  adopted. 

delegete  to  Congress  ^  powers  essential  to  the  exist-  7.  in  the  selection  otmeane  by  which  interstate  com- 

eoce  uid  progress  of  a  gnat  nation ;  but  at  the  same  meroe  ahall  be  regulated^  Congress,  in  its  discretion 

time  they  provided  an  ample  safeguard  against  the  and  under  its  rosponsibilitv  to  the  people— 1.  May 

abme  of  such  powers  by  making  those  to  whom  they  prescribe  the  rules  by  whicn  the  inttrumetU^  wihielae^ 

vera  intrusted  dixectiy  responsible  to  the  people,  and  agenU  engaged  in  iraneporting  commodities  from 

In  fact,  the  theory  upon  which  tiiey  constructed  our  one  State  into  or  through  another  shall  be  governed. 


tbeoiy  but  practical  effcKst  of  the  Constitution,  there  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  8.  It  may  incorporate 

vtt  less  danger  in  conferring  i>ower  on  Congress  than  a  company  with  authority  to  construct  them ;  4.  It 

apon  the  legislative  department  of  any  other  nation.  may  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  within  a 

"  Where  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  certain  State  in  order  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 

power  has  been  granted,  the  inquiry  very  naturally  railways  or  canaDB ;  or,  6.  It  may,  in  the  exercise  of 

:did properly  arises,  is  it  unusual  in  its  character  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  take  for  the  public  use, 

unknown  in  other  governments  ? ''  If  so,  the  keenest  paying  just  compensation  therefor,  any  existing  rail- 

'TTutmy  will  be  invited  and  the  most  satisfactory  way  or  canal  owned  by  private  persons  or  corpora- 

<itmoostiation  of  its  existence  will  be  required.    **But  tions. 

%  on  the  contrary,  it  be  a  power  which  every  gov-  These  propositions  are  discussed  at  length  in  the 

enment  in  Christendom  is  admitted  to  possess,  which  report  of^the  committee,  and  the  decisions  of  the 

lus  always  been  exerdsedby  every  government  hith-  courts  from  which  they  are  deduced  are  there  cited, 

erto  existlDg,  a  power  essential  to  the  progress  of  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  for  the  present  with 

drilization,  without  which  agriculture  must  be  de-  the  statement  of  conclusions,  deferring  until  some 

pressed  and  commerce  and  trade  must  be  impeded  friture  occasion  the  discussion  of  constitutional  aues- 

sQd  interoouTse  obstructed,  tiien  the  inquirer  will  tions.    Believingthat  the  powers  of  the  General  Go v- 

iipproach  the  investigation  in  a  different  spint.  While  emment  are  ample  to  provide  any  or  all  of  the  meas- 

l^e  will  still  require  satisfactory  evidence,  he  will  be  urea  of  relief  indicated  in  the  four  general  divisions 

prepared  to  give  a  favorable  ear  to  what  may  be  ad-  of  remedies  just  mentioned,  I  proceed  to  consider  tho 

<iaeed  to  establish  the  £act  of  such  a  power  having  practicability  and  probable  results  attainable  by  each. 

Iwen  granted."    There  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  dasa    ,        

of  powers  the  one  under  discussion  belongs.  1-  ooKPExraoir  BXTwxrar  railwats,  and  rrs  pbomo- 

It  being  conceded  tiiat  certain  powers  over  inter-  *^o»  »^  ADnmoNAL  ukbs. 

itateeoQuneroe  are  delegated  to  Congreasby  the  Con-  In  order  to  understand  the  nature^  extent,  and 

KitutioQ,  the  inquiry  is  not  what  powers  ought  to  value  of  unregulated  railway  competition,  I  have 

bve  been  grantea,  but  wAof  are  ike  naiure.  exte/U^  and  carefully  studied  the  history  of  ndlway  combinations 

^liaUion  of  the  powere  adttdUy  delegated  f  and  consolidations  in  other  countries,  and  find  that 

In  the  discussion  of  tins  question  the  report  main-  however  diverse  the  prindples  of  government  under 

t^  the  following  propositions :  which  their  systems  have  grown  up,  or  the  regulations 

1.  That  the  powers  of  Congress,  whatever  they  which  have  been  imposed  Dy  law,  actual  and  effective 
i^y  be,  are  derived  directly  from  the  people  of  the  competition  between  railwaya  ia  unknown.  Combina- 
Kevend  States,  and  not  from  the  Statee  themeelvee,  tion  is  the  natural  law  of  their  development.    Com- 

2.  That  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  petition,  which  is  so  powerfhl  a  regulator  in  other 
the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  Genorid  Govern-  commercial  affairs,  will  not  suffice  to  regulate  railways 
i&ent  constituted  a  part  of  tno  supreme  eovereigntft  unleas  it  be  itself  regulated  by  some  power  higher 
'vhich  resided  tn  thepec^  of  the  several  States ;  and  than  the  motives  of  self-interest  which  govern  rail- 
^at  the  sovereignty  of  uxe  people  of  the  Statea  over  way  managers. 


'V"^  appertained  to  these  powen>  when  they  exist*    tory  competition.    The  actual  effects  of  railway  com- 
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petition  in  that  country,  and  the  greater  combinations  Britain  are  rapidly  produdng  aimilar  results  in  this 

and  more  powerM  monopolies  which  it  ultimately  coxmtry, 

induced,  have  disheartenea  those  who  regarded  it  as  ^*  Existing  oompetitiom  whatever  may  be  it»  extcQ*. 

the  panacea  for  railway  evils  and  abuses,  and  it  is  and  value,  is  ffradually  <usappearing  from  the  tnmk 

said  that  the  present  tendency  of  the  public  is  toward  lineSj  and  is  found  mainly  at  points  in  the  oudyir^r 

state  ownership  as  the  only  effectual  remedv.    The  districts  from  which  these  roads  draw  their  eappo-^ 

late  parliamentary  commission,  after  an  exhaustive  The  contest  between  the  groat  oompanied  for  turl* 

investigation  of  tne  whole  subject,  conclude  their  re-  tonal  dominion  is  still  progressing  in  our  count:}', 

view  or  the  history  of  railway  amalgamation  with  the  and  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  trade  of  some  of 

statement —  the  common  termini,  and  points  of  interHection  uf 

That  while  committees  and  commissioners  caxeftUly  l^i'si^ch  lines  and  feeders  owned  and  operated  by  theu, 

chosen  have  for  tbe  last  thirty  years  clouff  to  one  form  of  ^  apparent  in  the  reduced  charges  which  pn:vail  s: 

competition  alter  another,  U  has  nevertheless  become  these  places.    The  number  of  such  oompetiog  p^lut^ 

^  ,^. _..,--.  ....  ...  ^^  ^^     .     .  

It  no 

m  be     _      _ 

eSMSe^fft'tK™"nSwno a^tl^^^  Thus  every  additionai  absorption  de&ies  witii  tf-n- 

difTeient  ral  1  ways  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  fkres.  When-  stantly  increasm^  precision  the  temtonal  boundan<.-9 

ever  different  companies  ran  between  the  same  places  of  the  district  which  is  certainly  and  rapidlj  pa&^ic^ 

tboy  arrange  their  prices.  *  *  ^  And  if  a  new  rsllway  under  its  exclusive  domination.    The  wide  extent  ri 

should  ever  be  staffed  with  the  promise  of  lower  rates,  our  countxr  and  the  colossal  proportions  of  our  rxl- 

iiJai."  «nV*?«*;m  ^flilSf 'ill^*?^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^^7  systei  (equaling  one-haffofUe  lailwav  mUea^t 

rivals  on  a  system  of  equal  charges.  ^^  {^^  ^^^^\  ^c^a  longer  time  for  complcte^^ 

The  experience  of  our  own  country  accords  with  that  velopment  tnan  in  some  or  the  states  of  Europe,  ^liI 

of  Great  Britain  in  this  regard.  hence  the  influences  which  induce  oompetition  «11J 

The  theory  here,  as  in  Kngland,  has  always  been  extend  through  a  longer  period,  but  the  ultimate:  rv- 
that  the  transportation  business,  like  other  commer-  suit  will  probably  be  the  same.  And  when  the  lutu- 
cial  offidrs,  would  regulate  itself  on  the  principle  of  ral  tendencies  of  corporate  power  working  through 
competition.  On  this  theory  our  rfulroad  system  has  railwav  oiganization  snail  have  wrought  out  their  in- 
attained  its  present  gigantic  proportions.  "iBeUeving  evitablo  conclusions,  the  magnitude  of  our  oombiiu- 
that  additional  lines  would  create  and  stimulate  com-  tions  will  probably  be*  in  proportion  to  the  extent  ut' 
petition  and  thereby  reduce  rates,  towns,  cities,  ooun-  the  field  in  which  they  operate, 
ties,  and  States  have  made  haste  to  burden  themselves  In  illustration  of  the  statement  thai  oompetition  bs 
witn  debt  in  order  to  secure  the  coveted  boon.  The  already  substantially  disappeared  from  the  main  trunk- 
General  Government  havii^  never  interfered,  and  lines,  take  those  which  centre  in  Chicago,  from  tlic 
until  recently  the  States  having  made  but  little  effort  East— the  Pennsylvania  line,  running  to  New  Y<->rk 
to  control  or  direct  it,  the  system  has  developed  it-  and  Philadelphia ;  the  Lake  Shore  &  Micl%nLL 
self  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  laws  which  Southern,  running  in  connection  with  the  Erie  atid 
govern  that  kind  of  business.  Hence  the  tendencies  New  York  Centred ;  and  the  Michigan  Central  Eiil- 
nnd  results  evolved  by  the  operation  of  those  laws,  if  way,  in  connection  with  the  last  two,  and  al&o  tuo 
carefully  studied  by  the  light  of  the  experience  of  Grand  Trunk.  These  linos  all  have  agents  at  Chi* 
other  countries,  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  csgo.  who  meet  together  and  agree  on  prices  for  kc^ 
to  what  may  be  anticipated  from  railway  competition  em-oound  freight ;  and  the  prices  estaDHshedbj  ^ykh 
in  the  future,  if  left  to  regulate  itself  by  the  ordinary  agreement  bind  tlie  eastern  roads.  Agents  at  iho 
laws  of  trade.  That  there  is  effective  competition  in  eastern  termini  meet  in  convention  and  agrt>«  u^-os 
the  matter  of  charges  at  many  points  cannot  be  the  charges  for  wcstem>bound  freights, 
doubted,  that  the  same  natural  laws  which  have  de-  The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  shows  tbl 
stroyed  it  in  other  countries  are  vigorously  at  work  the  principle  upon  which  rates  are  a<^usted  on  tbje 


the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  development,  and  to  market  t"    Punn^  the  wmter  months,  when  tbt» 

while  each  corporation  was  struggling  to  appropriate  is  no  water  competition,  the  charges  are  usiullr  m 

to  its  exduaive  control  as  huge  a  district  oi  country  high  as  to  prevent  a  large  proportion  of  the  ciupbi 

as  possible,  oompetition  was  very  sharp.  When,  by  the  which  accumulate  in  the  dties  of  Chics«o  and  MD-| 

consolidation  of  separate  Unks,  through  tnmk-lines  waukee  from  going  forward  to  market,  and  henc^itiu/ 

were  formed  between  the  principal  centres  of  popula-  remain  in  store  awaiting  reductions  to  be  caused  by  tw 

tion  and  trade,  competition  at  once  sprang  up  between  opening  of  watei^routes.    On  the  Ist  of  Janoarr,  lS7i« 

those  points.    But  self-interest  very  soon  suffgested  there  were  in  store  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  2,516,H 

to  the  competing  companies  that,  as  the  traffic  must  6^7  bushels  of  wheat,  and  during  the  months  of  Jaas- 

be  divided,  it  was  desirable  to  divide  its  profits  be-  ary,  February,  and  March,  there  were  received  it 

tween  themselves  rather  than  with  ^e  public.    The  those  ports  1,578,790  bushels.    Of  this  total  quanUtf 

result  was  an  sfreement  as  to  rates  and  an  end  of  in  store  and  received,  amounting  to  4,095,487  busl'^ 

competition.    I&ving  become  strong  and  rich,  the  only  286,000,  or  about  7  percent^  wore  shipped  bri«( 

tmnk-lines  began  the  work  of  extenung  their  power  during  those  three  months.    The  (quantity  of  cjoj 

by  the  construction  of  branches  and  the  absorption  received  and  in  store  at  Chicago  dunng  the  inoLan 

of  weaker  lines  exteliding  into  the  adjacent  districts,  of  January,  February,  and  Manm,  of  that  year  sm'>aat^ 

Then  followed  a  great  struffgle  for  territorial  domin-  ed  to  8,898,236  bushels,  of  which  only  1,702,9(^  " 

ion,  during  which  shup  and  active  competit' 

peaired  at  numerous  potnta  in  the  contested 
Its  duration  and  vi^r  were  measured  chiei 
relative  strength  ot  the  giants  contending 


forms  of  combination  and  oonsolidation,  one  point  bushels  moved  in  January,  February,  and  March.  , 

after  another  disappeared  flrom  the  competing  list,  The  suggestive  &ct  presented  by  these  ststL^ts  V 

and  finally  the  disputed  territory  passed  under  the  that,  while  only  1.988,905  bushels  of  wheat  and  com 

exdttsive  control  of  one  of  ^e  contestants.     The  were  moved  by  rail  during  the  three  months  named, 

Mme  motives  and  inflnencea  which  operated  in  Great  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  approocbiog  vattf 
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competition  began  to  exert  its  inflaenoe,  the  reduo-  other  or>untries.    It  has  man^  earnest  advocates,  who 

tioQ  of  nil-ratott  induced  1,480,841  basheiB  to  go  for-  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  certain  and  effectual  remedy 

Tard  bj  the  rsilroads.    Hence,  if  the  farmers  of  the  for  hiffh  cnai^ges-Hi  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  our 

West  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  nuilway  competi-  present  systems  of  transportation.    In  the  discussion 

tioQ  for  the  movement  of  their  crops,  they  would  be  of  this  branch  of  the  snbieot,  I  wish  it  distinc^y 

anable  to  reach  the  Eastern  markets.  tmderstood  that  the  consiaerations  widoh  apply  to 

An  impresaian  has  prevailed  that  during  the  winter  the  vast  system  of  lailwavs  in  the  United  States  do 

moDtha  all  the  rail-lines  from  Chicago  to  uie  East  are  not  apply  with  the  same  loroe  to  the  smaller  number 

choked  with  the  surplus  products  of  the  West,  but  of  roads  and  the  less  diverse  conditions  existing  in  a 

the  above  facts  seem  to  demonstrate  tiiat  the  com-  single  State.    The  regulation  of  milway  rates  and 

paaies  prefer  not  to  move  them  at  all,  rather  than  to  &res,  by  law,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 

do  it  at  rates  which  those  products  will  bear.  ever  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  a  State ;  but 

The  twogreat  companies  which  largely  control  the  when  extended  to  a  great  nation,  composed  of  many 

traffic  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesotsr— the  Chicago  db  independent  sovereign  States,  having  within  their 

Northwestern,  and  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul— af-  limits  over  thirteen  hundred  oifferent  railways,  and 

lord  another  illustration  of  the  vidue  and  extent  of  embracing  every  conceivable  variety  of  conditions 

mlwaj  oom]>etition  when  regulated  by  its  own  laws,  and  circumstances,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  much 

T0TB8  and  cities  &vored  with  a  line  belonging  to,  or  greater  difficulty. 

coDtrolled  by,  one  of  these  companies  have  contrib-  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Conness  to  regu- 

Qted  liberally  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  second,  late  interstate  commerce,  when  carried  on  by  rail- 

«hich  should  be  in  the  interest  of  the  other  company,  roads  constituting  continuous  lines  between  two  or 

for  seven]  years,  while  Uiose  great  corporations  have  more  States.    Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 

b«eQ  extending  their  branches  and  absorbing  weaker  amon^  the  several  States,  I  believe  Congress  may 

lioe«,  competition  has,  at  times,  been  active  at  certain  prescribe  the  rules  b^r  which  the  intirumMta.  agetdty 

pboes,  bot  the  territory  which  each  can  hope  to  con-  and  vehiclet  enga^d  in  such  commerce  shall  be  gov- 

trol  being  now  pretty  well  defined,  an  agreement  as  emcd;  and  thi^  it  may  prevent  undue  impositions  by 

to  nt66  has  been  made,  and  the  people  are  alumed  corporations  of  one  State  upon  the  conmieroe  of  other 

bv  rumorv,  but  too  well  founded,  of^a  contemplated  States ;  and,  in  the  maintenance  of  commercial  equal!- 

&nvigement  for  pooling  receipts.    Thus  the  people  tv  among  the  States,  it  may  nresoribe  a  rule  of  charges 

of  the  neat  wheat-growing  region  of  the  continent,  for  interstate  commerce.    Otherwise  it  woiUd  be  in 

ii^r  having  hopea  and   stniggled  for  years  for  the  rower  of  the  State  of  New  York,  extending  as 

Rdoced  rates  through  competitu)n.  and  uter  hav-  she  aoes  from  Canada  to  the  ocean,  to  authorize  her 

log  in  many  cases  imposed  upon  tnemselves  griev-  lailwav  companies  to  impose  such  ohaiges  as  would 

005  burdens  of  taxation  for  that  purpose,  now  find  virtually  place  an  embargo  upon  the  trade  between 

that,  instead  of  bringing  into  the  nela  a  competitor.  New  England  and  the  West.    That  she  probably  will 

they  have  not  only  doubled  the  power  with  which  not  do  so  is  no  answer  to  the  aigument.    The  ques- 

they  have  to  contend,  but  they  have  quartered  upon  tion  is  not  what  will  the  State  of  New  York  permU  in 

themselves  a  new  and  e^enslve  organization  which  this  regard,  but  what  are  the  commercial  riglUt  of  the 

most  be  supported  from  the  products  of  their  toil.  States,  and  by  what  power  are  those  rights  to  be 

The  history  of  railway  management  in  every  State  guaranteed  I    Were  the  illustrious  men  who  fhuned 

of  the  Union,  and  throughout  the  civilized  world,  our  Constitution  so  incompetent  for  their  high  duty 

proves  that  competition  invariably  ends  in  coiubina-  as  to  have  created  an  instrument  which  leaves  it  in 

tioQ.   Hence   the   well-known   aphorism,  ^^  Where  the  power  of  any  one  State  to  cripple  and  destroy  the 

combination  is  possible,  competition  is  impossible.*'  commerce  of  another!    Is  it  conceivable  that  such  a 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  probable  thataddltionsl  blunder  could  have  been  committed  in  view  of  the 

nilway  lines,  under  corporate  control,  will  materially  fact  that  *J  the  deti^  and  M^  of  that  ]X)W€r  f the 

reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  f  power  to  legnlate  commerce  J,  as  evinced  m  the  nis- 

What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  the  same  tory  of  the  Constitution,  imu  to  mtabUah  a  p$r/tci 

prisdplesof  combination  which  govern  existing  lines  i^valUy  among  the  $4V€ral  Slatn  at  to  eommtreial 

▼ill  not  control  the  new  ones !    If,  as  already  shown,  rtahU,  and  to  preottU  ur^ud  and  imoidioas  didinetiont 

competition  with  the  water-routes  and  **  the  highest  wkieh  local  jaaloutUi  or  local  and  partial  interut$ 

mt^  the  commodity  will  bear"  now  rule  the  rates,  might  he  di^poctd  to  introdvot  and  maintain  f"  (14 

l^ve  we  any  guarantee  that  they  will  not  do  so  on  Howard's  Bepoits.  pa^  674.)    But  if  the  ]>ower  to 

ue  uiditional  unes  7    In  fact,  every  new  line  ftx>m  the  prevent  unjust  ana  mvidious  distinctions  exist,  how 

JliKissippi  to  the  Atlantic   Ocean  will   add  from  is  it  to  be  exercised  if  any  one  State  may  create  oor- 

6«ventj-ftve  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  the  porntions  with  unlimited  power  to  levy  tribute  at 

capital  on  which  the  transportation  business  of  the  pleasure,  and  without  control,  upon  the  commerce  of 

foimtiy  must  pay  live  to  seven  million  dolhurs  aimual  other  States  I 

mterest,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Take  another  case  in  illustration  of  this  position. 

pew  organization.    Will  not  tiiis  afford  an  irresistible  For  five  months  each  year  there  is  practically  no 

inducement  to  combine  with  existing  companies,  in  means  of  transportation  for  a  large  section  of  the 

order  to  make  the  largest  possible  profits  out  of  the  country  but  by  railroads.    Illinois  and  Kentucky  ex- 

boAnesa  to  be  performed  f    Is  there  any  thing  in  ex-  tend  from  tiie  lakes  on  the  north,  around  to  the  AUe- 

perience,  or  in  the  Imown  principles  of  railway  man-  ghany  Mountains  at  the  east,  thus  rendering  it  im- 

o^ment,  which  teaches  us  to  hope  that  the  new  com-  }>ossiole  for  the  products  of  those  States  lying  west 

p«tinj^  line  would  not  at  once  participate  in  the  coun-  and  south  of  them  to  reach  a  market  without  passing 

^^ot  its  rivals  and  be  governed  by  their  policy  I  through  their  limits. 

for  these  reasons,  and  others  stated  in  the  report  Now.  suppose  those  two  States  have  gpmted  to  all 
of  the  committee,  they  have  come  to  the  condusion  the  rsiJroaa  companies  within  their  Junsdiction  the 
that  no  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  right  to  chaive  such  rates  as  they  pleaae  for  transpor- 
tation is  to  be  anticipated  from  unregulated  competi-  tation,  and  that  those  roads  have  oecome  parts  ot  the 
[too  between  existing  railways,  nor  m  competition  to  great  through  lines  of  transportation  between  the 
te  induced  by  authorizing  tne  construction  of  addi-  States  to  the  west  of  them  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
^oual  lines,  if  they  are  to  be  under  private  manage-  Suppose,  Anther,  th«t,  in  a  season  of  short  crops  in 
°>«Qt  and  control.  the  East  and  in  Europe,  the  mana^^  of  those  roads 

Let  us  therefore  consider  the  second  remedy  pro-  combine,  purchase  a  Laise  quanto^  of  breadstufBs. 

po&ed,  namely :  ship  them  to  the  East,  ana,  having  tnem  safely  stored 

o  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities,  put  up  the 

2.  DiMOT  BKauLAMow  BT  ACT  OF  covoBXss.  ^j^  fo,  trwisportstiou  SO  high  as  to  prevent  the 

Sailway  regulation,  though  untried  by  Congress,  is  products  of  other  States  from  going  forward.    Can 

hy  no  means  a  novel  experiment  in  the  States,  or  in  any  one  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  not 
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only  right,  but  the  saored  duty  of  CongreBs,  to  inter-  *'  SmuA  mXUag€  raltt "  they  pronoxmoe  '*  impTafti- 

fere  by  presoribing  needAil  rules  and  regulatlonB  for  oable.^ 

the  oonauot  of  this  traffic  through  those  States  f    If  **  BaUt  to  h€  fixed  hy  rdoHon  to  oott  and  ^JU  <^\ 

the  power  does  not  reside  in  Congress,  It  is  nowhere,  oapifal ''  they  nisfniss,  because  '*  attended  with  diS- 

The  aggrieved  States  oould  do  nothing,  and  the  peo-  ocuties  which  are  praoooally  insuperable." 

pie  or  one-half  the  Union  might  starve,  while  the  ^^  Immediate  nauetioi^  of  rate."  they  say,  **wodd 

other  half  with  overflowing  granaries  would  be  denied  be  merely  a  temponuy  remedy,  for  the  reason  th&t  & 

the  privilege  of  feeding  them.    It  Is  true  this  is  a  change  which  wul  give  the  company  ample  pn^t  v.- 

stronff  case,  but  its  dreumstances  would  change  no  day  may,  through  increased  economy,  or  other  cax^ 

principle  01  the  Constitution;  its  hardships  and  m^  be  excessive  to-morrow." 

gravations  would  create  no  new  powers.     If  the  "i^rtM{M»/rv9w»(m  (/rate"  is  declared  to  be"  in- 

power  be  in  the  Constttntion,  it  exists  at  all  times,  expedient  and  impncdcable." 

if  it  exist  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  people  of  "  AbaohUe  UmuaUon  of  ditidends^^  is  proncanM d 

the  States  in  the  aggravated  case  supposed,  it  exists  "  impossible  and  undesirable." 

for  dl  purposes  connected  with  interatate  commerce.  **  iHviiiont  ofproJU  beyond  a  eettain  Umit  hdtMm 

The  dreumstances  do  not  call  it  into  life,  though  they  oompania  ondiAe  pubHe  "  they  reject,  bec*Q»e  u- 

may  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  its  existence  and  tended  with  **  insuperable  diiBcoltiea." 

t^e  policy*  of  its  exerdse.  ^*  MoBima  nUet^"  they  say,  **•  will  effect  but  litde,  if 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  the  power  of  Con-  any.  reduction,  because  the  actual  le^  maxima  are 

grass  is  ample  to  regulate  rates  and  fares  on  railroads  rarely  chaiged  in  the  case  otgoodM^  as  is  evident  frim 

engaged  in  mtentate  commerce,  let  us  briefly  inquire  the  existence  of  special  ratm;  and  in  the  ease  of  {«»- 

OB  to  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  its  exeroise ;  sengen,  the  present  action  of  the  companies  in  oairr- 

the  extent  to  which  with  our  present  limited  infer-  inf  third-dass  passengms  at  parliamentarv  fives  hj 

mation  on  the  subject  it  may  be  safely  exerted,  and  aU  their  trtdne  shows  how  impossible  it  is  lor  Poiiit- 

tlie  results  probably  attainable  thereby.  ment,  or  any  other  authority,  to  determine  a  stale  of 

In  several  of  our  own  States,  and  in  nearly  all  the  maximum  cnarges  which  shall  continue  to  be  fsir  hmI 

countries  of  Europe,  lefi;islative  regulation  of  rates  liberal  to  the  public  under  cfaanges  of  time  and  cir- 

and  fares  has  been  tried  in  almost  every  fonn,  but  I  cumstances." 

have  yet  to  leam  that  such  experiments  have  resulted  £adi  and  all  of  these  modes  of  rnrulation  haTeth«ii 

in  a  material  reduction  of  chaiges.  advocates  in  this  countiy  who*  confldentiy  rely  npoo 


spot 

the       , 

than  a  third  of  a  century,  and  experimented  upon  by  that  a  general  law  of  'Congress  regulating  railviv 

Parliament  in  almost  every  conceivable  form.    Com-  transportation,  to  be  successful  in  the  aoooinplii«b- 

menting  on  these  experiments,  the  Massachusetts  Bail-  ment  of  the  desired  object,  most  operate  fiurlVaDJ 

way  Commissionen  say :  justiy  upon  all,  and  that,  while  it  protects  the  pnbli: 

Nowhere  has  tbe  Byetem  of  special  legUlatlon  been  '^?.^^^^'^?I^V^?^^                  ^"^^f^t 

more  iiersletenUy  followed,  and  nothing,  It  may  be  added,  and  just  rijfhts  of  stookholdery  who  have  honertlf  in- 

coaldhave  been  more  complete  than  Its  fallnre.   As  the  vested  their  money  in  railroads.    Any  thing  short  m 

result  of  forty  yean^  experience,  reviewed  in  the  recent  this  would  shock  the  sense  of  justice  and  £ur  plsy 

elaborate  report  of  the  Joint  committee  on  amalgama-  which  distinguishes  the  American  people,  and  henee 

tjon  of  raUways,  it  may  be  said  tiiat  the  BnffUsb  lerf»l».  ^ould  prove  a  failure. 

htoder     ^        prevented  any  thmg  which  It  sought  to  ^j^  ^^^^  wgnfiJion  is  pronounced  "  impSctieaW*" 

in  England  apply  with  much  greater  force  in  the  Uni- 

In  Ohio,  where  the  system  of  direct  regulation  has  ted  States, 

been  tried  for  several  yeara,  the  Bailway  Commia-  Our  roads  are  much  longer.    Their  dronmstinces 

sioner,  in  his  report  for  1878,  says :  and  condition  are  less  umlbrm.    The  difference  in 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  reiterate  the  experience  of  cost  of  construction  and  expense  of  working  diftrNit 

Ohio,  or  the  results  of  the  namerons  and  persistent  ef-  aections  of  the  same  road  is  greater.    There  is  less 

forts  of  her  Legislature  to  fix  apon  some  practical  and  uniformity  in  the  amount  or  business  on  different 

equitable  Uw  governing  this  matter.    The  report  of  this  ^^^^    ^^  ^^  different  sections  of  the  same  road. 

otllce  for  1869  gives  a  list  of  nine  distinct  rates  authorised  VV-Jl  rt»-t  «rV.«iT«,?r.  X«V  «^^  ^^rt«i»  ai  wi  nrtft  w^r 

by  law  for  the  traneportation  of  pasaengers  and  freight,  f  .f^  ^,  ^^^^^  ™"*-^°^!?^!2!^k!J^;2^JTv 

%e  several  acts  alnco  passed,  anff  labored  attempts  each  ?Jle  would  be  excessive  on  anoUier  that  cost  oiJv 

session  to  devise  some  syttem  by  which  rates  can  be  Jnat-  $25,000  per  mile,  il  the  amount  of  busmess  on  eaeb 

)y  regulated  by  law,  have  fiiUed,  as  in  the  paat,  to  accom-  be  the  same.    On  the  other  hand,  the  more  expennve 

plish  the  object  desired.  road  could,  with  a  sufficientiy  huge  amount  of  basi- 

,    , ,           ^  -    ,  „w/v  .T-    ^        .    .  nes9«  make  a  profit  at  ratea  wkiich  would  be  Tmnow 

In  his  report  for  1870  the  Commissioner  says :  ^^  ^^  cheaper  one  with  a  small  amount  of  bumwfi. 

There  Is  not  a  railroad  in  the  State,  whether  operated  And,  even  on  the  same  road,  a  rata  that  would  be  ex- 

nnder  a  special  charter  or  the  general  law,  upon  which  oessive  on  one  section  would  not  pavthe  ranniofei- 

the  laws  regalatlng  rates  are  not  In  aome  way  violated  pcnses  on  another  section.    It  would  be  maniiWtlT 

nearly  every  time  a  regular  passenger,  a  flrelght,  or  mixed  nmust  to  require  local  tt^ights  passing  .over  a  given 

train,  passes  over  It.  nmnber  of  mUes,  costing  $1,000,060,  to  pay  the  suae 

The  railway  commission  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  rate  per  mile  that  other  local  freights  pay  for  oar- 
thorough  investigation  of  this  subject,  embracing  the  riago  over  a  like  distsnoe,  on  the  same  road,  whieh 
railway  systems  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  various  cost  $5,000,000.  IHatance,  also,  is  an  important  ek- 
attempts  at  regulation  in  the  United  States,  pronounce  ment  in  the  economy  of  railway  transportation,  bat 
legislative  regulation  of  rates  and  fare  impracticable,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  is  it  in  liMt  always  the 
and  reconmiend  ^*Ms  eonirol  and  regulation  of  the  most  important  element.  Extortionate  char^  for 
wkoUy  through  the  ownerehip  and  management  of  a  short  distances,  and  uigust  discriminations  sgunst 
paH?^  certfun  points,  afford  good  ground  for  oomplaint,  and 

The  parliamentary  committee  of  1872.  after  elabo-  doubtiess  demand  a  remedy,  but  that  remedy,  to  b€ 
rately  reviewing  all  the  various  modes  ot  railway  reg-  effective,  must  be  based  upon  sound  principles.  Itis 
nlation  that  have  been  proposed  and  tried  in  Great  a  fact  susceptible  of  the  oieareet  demonstration,  that 
Britain,  many  of  which  correspond  with  those  on  It  actually  costs  more  per  mile  to  transport  a  ehort 
which  reliance  seems  to  be  placed  in  this  country,  distance  than  a  long  one ;  and  this  prinaple  has  re- 
state their  conclusions,  drawn  fh>m  forty  years'  ex-  ceived  universal  recognition  by  raflway  managen. 
perience,  as  followa:  In  Belgium,  where,  through  state  management,  tn« 
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cheapest  and  in  manj  respeets  the  beet  nulroad  bjs-  rule  of  charges  based  npon  cost  and  profit,  we  must 

tern  in.  esatenoe  has  been  developedj  the  chafges  on  investigaie  uioroughly  the  circomstances  and  condi- 

fourthr-daas  goods  are  graded  according  to  distance,  tions  or  every  one  of  the  thirteen  hundred  roads. 

as  follows :  We  must  know  all  about  each  individual  road,  its 

CAarffsper  ton  per  miU  in  1868,  including  ierminale,  °"«^  ^  how  much  of  its  capital  is  real  and  how 

an,  ngbiian  RttthoauM  ^^^^  fictitious;  how  much  was  actually  paid  on  its 

on  JMffian  HaUux^i,              ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  proportion  of  the  proffte^hargod  to 

15  milec 3.54  capital  account  should  have  been  charged  to  expenses. 

31  mUe« 1.86  Having  completed  this  dctiuled  investieatlon,  which 

45  miles 1.66  would  necessarily  involve  an  examination  and  read- 

S  2iK Ill  justmentof  the  accounts  of  the  company  from  its  or- 

^^11^ "."'*.*."". iS  ganization,  we  next  turn  our  ottention  to  its  profits. 

108  miles."..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!.'."!     m  In  order  to  acUust  chaiges  to  profits  by  a  general  rule 

194  miles !.!! !! .'!..!!     .80  of  law.  we  must  know  what  the  actual  pronts  are  now, 

1S9  miles 80  and  what  they  will  be  in  the  future.    This  requires  a 

155  miles 74  knowledge  of  its  grades  and  curvatures ;  the  cost  of 

A  sinular  decrease  in  rates  in  proportion  to  mcrease  ^^^  supplies,  and  other  items  of  working  expenses : 

of  diatance  prevwls  in  everv  country  in  Europe,  and  I  t»ie  amount  of  busmess  it  now  does,  and  what  it  wiU 

mar  add  on  every  road  in  the  United  States.  ^^.^?^?  K^^ '  ^®  economy  or  extravagance  with 

The  enforcement  of  equal  mUeage  rates,  instead  of  Tr  ?5  "^  be  managed :  the  condiUon  and  charac- 

bringing  relief  to  the  producers  inthe  distant  interior  *«'  ^^J^  construction  and  eauinment :  how  long  ita 

of  tfie  continent,  wobld  add  very  largely  to  their  i^n,  Ucs,  and  rolhng-stock  will  last,  and  what  it  will 

present  bmdens?    The  average  chargfs  for  trans-  ^K^^  J®P^*^®  ^®?5  the  storms  of  wmterandthe 

porting  all  freighU  on  the  leSding  trunk  Unes  be-  5°°S^  of  summer  it  wOl  proUbly  encounter;  and. 

Seen^GhicBgo  and  New  YorkT^srs,  was  about  1*  ^*l^^»i^®  J???®*  which  wiU  result  from  wxadento  ot 

cent  per  to?^per  mile,  which  on  a  bukhel  of  wheat  ??  ^'T**    ^J^?  oomnleted,  we  must  study  oarofWly 

would  amount  to  about  44  cents.    The  actual  average  S°  ^.^  <*f  ^^  *^<^»  Bp  "  ^  know  what  relation 

charge  by  mil,  per  bushel,  was  38*  cents.    Henoe,ln  tao  various  classes  of  goods  bear  to  each  other  m  cost 

eqmS  miWe  rate  on  those  Unes,  if  adjusted  upon  of^onB^pitstion ;  what  ohaige^  each  doss  will  bear 

the  basUTS  their  average  chaiges,  would  have  re-  TJy^^^^  ^^^  ^  the  busmess  mterests  of  the  coun- 

duced  the  value  of  the  218,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  *!?!'  and  how  much  the  expense  of  carrymaf  a  ton  of 

and  com  moved  that  year  about  10  cents  per  bushel.  ^^  ^^^*  twentpr-flve  miles  per  hour  exceeds  that  of 

amounting  to  an  aggregate  loss  to  the  producers  o^  ^^^  *  ton  of  com  ten  miles  per  hour. 

*21,000,0«),  with  no  oompensatmg  gam  to  the  con-  ^?f^  ^®  ^^®  }^^  infonned  omelves  with  rea- 

sumera.    And  as  the  pri^  of  wheat  and  com  at  the  «°^^^®  accuracy  m  regwd  to  all  these  detwU,  and 

West,  aa  well  that  port  which  remains  at  home  as  ^^^  ?^°^®  *^  °4?^^  ^«  ^f.^  "^S^^^^  ^«  PJ"®? 

that  which  is  sent  abroad,  is  fixed  by  the  market  P"!^  to  commence  the  mvestMMtion  of  the  next  road 

price  in  Liverpool,  less  STcost  of  transportation,  the  2^15^A^^J?jL??..^^  ^^'^l^^^^^^^J.^^*:- .??,  ^? 

ii 

^^.^^.""sidbTir^rf  J^miTenUf^^o^  wJSli'  ^^^Ji  ?  retomination  imperaUvely  necessary.' ' 
bv  the  reduction  of  10  Sent»  per  bihcl  on  Xe  value  l^^//^'T*S^,.'?'^^.^  '^  ^  -f ^'^;  7"^ 
of  the  cereal  crop  of  the  Nortfiwest,  reduce  the  value  *<l^tion  to  the  fact  that  this  would  be  only  a  "  tem- 
of  the  farms  in  that  section  by  an  amount  which  |^"^  "T'^X?  i^*  involves  all  the  diffloidties  men- 
would  build  and  equip  all  the  tnmk-lines  of  railroad  *^^^®^  ™^«'  ^®  kst  proposition ;  for,  if  the  reduced 
from  Chicsgo  to  NeJr  fork.  J*^*  *™,tj  «tand  the  test  of  practical  experiment. 
Not  oSywonld  an  equal  mileage  rate,  if  applied  to  ^^^  ™^*  ^®  J^^'J  and  reasonable,  and  hence  all  the 
the  whole  country,  impose  adStional  buMens  on  ^'^^^^  *^^  conditaons  of  each  ro^  must  be 
those  sections  most  in  need  of  reUef,  but  it  would  ™deratood  m  order  to  estabbah  a  standard  of  reduo- 
tend  to  destroy  whatever  of  competition  now  exists.  "°P*u  ru-.  ,.  ,  .  .  ^  _^  „  o.  .. 
Thia  fact  is  demonstrated  bv  the  oneration  of  the  oro  *•      ^)P^*^^  r^mnon  of  fvrf«.»'--Statmg 


purpose 
securing  competition.     The  two  roads  are  not  the 
same  length.     But  the   law  says  that  both  shall       How  is  it  to  be  perfbrmed,  and  by  whom  r    Ifltlsto 

charge  the  same  rate  per  mile.    The  longer  one,  be-  be  purely  arbitraiy,  if  no  mle  ia  to  be  laid  down  to  gnldo 

ing  compelled  to  charge  more  to  the  common  point  of  the  revisers,  the   power  of  revision  will  amount  to  a 

defitinadon,  is  of  courae  driven  out  of  competition,  Power  to  confiwate  the  property  of  the  comM^^        It  Is 

The  people  who  have  contnbuted  to  build  competing  .ach  i  power  on  any  subordinate  authority, 
roads  thos  find  themselves  taxed  to  pay  the  cost  of 

transportation  for  othen  who  have  been  less  enter-  Assuming  for  the  present  that  Congress  would  at- 
prising.  A  general  ©«?  rata  law  applied  to  the  whole  tempt  the  exeroise  of  a  power  from  which  the  Parlia- 
eonntiy  would  indefinitely  multiply  such  evil  results  ment  of  England  shrinks,  let  us  inquire  how  sndi  re- 
at  competing  points,  without  any  compensating  bene-  vision  of  rates  can  be  made  in  this  country.  Shall  it 
fits  at  other  places.  The  non-competing  points  would  be  done  by  Congress  itself,  or  by  some  tribunal  act- 
not  be  benehted,  for,  if  by  reason  of  low  rates,  at  the  ing  under  its  authority  ?  Surely  not  the  latter,  for 
point  of  competition,  a  largely-increased  traffic  should  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  is  only  a  delo- 
l»e  created,  from  which  the  company  could  make  a  gateapower,whicnit  cannot  delegate  to  another.  The 
small  profit,  it  would  be  enabled,  to  the  extent  of  reFision  must,  therefore,  be  made  by  Congress  itself, 
f»ach  profit,  to  reduce  the  rates  at  the  intermediate  if  at  alL  It  is  said  in  tne  English  reports  that  *Uho 
point.  rates  in  the  case  of  all  the  great  companies  are  num- 
2.  **  Sat4  to  be  ikeed  by^  rdation  to  coet  and  profit  on  bered  by  millions."  In  this  countiy  each  of  the 
oa^nitU.^^ — ^If  the  oiffioulties  of  this  mode  of  regulation  1,800  roads  has  its  through  rates  to  every  station  on  its 
ore  found  to  bo  **  practically  insuperable  "  m  Great  own  line,  and  to  every  station  on  the  lines  with  which 
Britain  with  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  railway,  what  it  ooimeots,  its  scores  of  special  rates,  and  its  numer- 
shall  be  said  nf  the  United  States  with  their  seventy  ous  dassiflcations  of  goods.  A  bill  which  should 
tuousand  miles !    In  order  to  establish  intelligentiy  a  enumerate  them  all,  if  such  a  bill  oould  be  framed, 
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oonld  hardly  be  road  through  daring  the  eoeaion,  and,  not  expeot  to  see  this  evil  aggravated  to  an  exteat 

if  read,  not  one  member  m  a  dozen  would  be  the  even  more  alarming  than  at  proaent  ? 

wiser.    If  Congress  should  undertake  the  periodical  Such  a  limitation  of  dividends  would  also  tend  to 

revision  of  rates  on  the  70,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  diaoourage  the  oonstruotion  of  new  and  oompetiDg 

United  States,  it  must  remain  in  constant  session  and  roods  in  localities  where  they  are  needed,  for  cspit^ 

devote  its  attention  ezolusively  to  this  work.  will  not  readily  seek  investment  where  the  profits  ui 

5.  ^^  AbtolvU  limitation  of  dhvid«nd8»^^ — "This  form  limited,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  a  gpiarantee 

of  proposed  regulation  assumes  that  the  passenger  and  which  no  one  proposes  to  give.    This  is  illustrated  br 

shipper  will  receive,  in  the  shape  of  reduced  fiures  the  fact  that  a  bond  of  the  New  York  Central  Saif- 

and  charges,  whatever  excess  of  profits  may  remain  road,  which  guarantees  6  per  cent,  is  worth  as  mndk 

after  paying  to  the  shareholder  the  limit  allowed  by  In  the  nuurket  as  its  stock  on  the  expectation  of  8  per 

law."    it  involves  the  power  of  revision,  and  the  oent. 

necessity  for  accurate  and  detuled  information,  re-  A  law  of  Congress  establishing  this  form  of  r^la- 

ferred  to  under  the  forms  of  regulation  already  dls-  tion  would,  even  if  practicable,  afford  no  relief,  but, 

onssed,  andhence^  in  its  practicu  application,  would  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  result  in  a  withdrawal  of 

encounter  many,if  not  all,  of  the  difficulties  therein  every  inducement  to  economy ;  in  increased  expend!- 

mentioned.    In  England  it  is  pronounced  "  imi>08si-  tures  and  waste  3  in  enhanced  prices  for  infeiior  &e> 

ble  and  undesirable."    **  Impossible,"  because  it  in-  vice ;  in  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  reprehensible 

volves  the  necessity  ot  judging  "what  rates  will  enable  practice  of  stock-watering,  and  in  special  oontracts, 

the  company  to  make  the  given  dividend  on  a  given  jobbery,  and  jGEtvoritism. 

capital,"  ana  of  determining  "  what  are  the  proper  ex-  6.  ''''division  ofprofiU  be^nd  a  certain  limit  hftwe% 

penses  of  the  oompanies  and  what  economies  they  can  ths  eompanies  anathepvUzc." — ^This  is  a  modificatioQ 

practise."    These  are  declared  to  be  **  matters  which  of  the  last-named  proposition,  and  is  designed  to 

require  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience  of  the  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  and  objections  therein 

managers  thranselves,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  suggested.    The  theory  upon  which  it  proceeds  is. 

any  ffovemment  department  to  do  it  for  them  is  im-  that  a  certain  limit  being  nxed  the  excess  should  bt; 

possible,  unless  the  agents  of  the  government  were  to  divided  between  the  companies  and  the  public,  on« 

undertake  an  amount  of  interference  with  the  internal  portion  being  added  to  the  dividend  and  the  remainder 

concerns  of  the  companies  which  is  neither  desirable  being  applied  to  the  reduction  of  chaiges.    It  is  tr:i.% 

nor  practicable."    "  Undesirable,"  because  it  would  this  method  would  partially  obviate  the  objectlat 

encourage  extravagance,  stock-watering,  and  corrup-  urged  against  an  absolute  limitation  of  dividend,  be- 

tion.  cause,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  wluoh  might  be 

The  assumption  that  what  is  withheld  from  the  added  to  the  profits  of  the  company,  an  inducement  to 

shareholders  would  be  available  for  reduction  of  rates  economy  would  exist.    But  other  difficulties,  which 

is  declared  to  be  a  **  fallacy,  because  the  company,  in  Great  Britun  are  declared  to  be  **  insuperable,^ 

having  no  interest  in  making  more  than  the  fixea  would  remain.    It  would  involve  the  obnoxious  L^<k 

rate  ^  profit,  will  have  every  inducement  to  use  up  of  selecting  special  traffic  and  special  rates  for  redue- 

the  surplus  in  needless  expenditure."    "  The  result,  tion,  and  of  aeciding  what  should  be  t^e  amount  (*t 

therefore,  of  limiting  the  dividends  of  oompanies  description  of  any  particular  reductions,  and  in  wbf-n^ 

would  be  to  deprive  them,  monopolists  as  they  are,  favor  they  should  be  made.    A  regulation  of  ttl* 

or  will  be,  of  the  ordinary  motives  for  efficiency  or  kind  was  once  adopted  in  England,  but  it  never  went 

economy,  and  to  impose  upon  government  or  Parlla-  into  effect.    It  has  been  tried  in  Fnmoe,  but,  on  ac- 

"R^hichmust  count  of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  rates  and  dassific 

formal  and  tions  of  goods  on  wmch  to  apply  it,  the  reduction  h 

companies,  been  abandoned^  and  one-half  the  surplus  profit 

or  to  take  out  of  Iheir  hands  the  management  of  their  paid  into  the  national  treasury.    There  is,  therefore, 

own  affairs."  out  little  encouragement  to  tnr  the  experiment  in  thii 

The  reasons  thus  forcibly  presented  against  an  ab-  country,  where,  by  reason  of  t3ie  larger  number  of  our 
solute  limitation  of  dividend  are  quite  as  applicable  roads,  and  the  greater  diversity  of  conditions  and  of 
to  the  railroad  system  of  America  as  to  that  of  £ng-  traffic,  as  well  as  the  instinctive  aversion  of  our  peo- 
land.  It  is  surelv  undesimble  to  increase  the  present  pie  to  meddlesome  governmental  interference  in  pri- 
extravaffanoe  ana  waste  in  railway  management  It  vate  affairs,  vastly  greater  difficulties  would  be  en- 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  railway  managers  to  countered  than  in  France  or  England, 
keep  their  dividends  within  the  prescribed  limits,  7.  **Jbfa2»r»uf»fia^."— It  is  doubtiesa  entirely  prac- 
without  a  decrease  of  rates,  by  increasing  their  own  ticable  for  State  Legislatures  to  establish  tnaximc 
compensation,  by  special  contracts  for  the  enrichment  rates  which  will  afford  a  remedy  for  local  extortions 
of  favorites,  and  by  other  means  but  too  well  known,  and  discriminations :  and  it  is  possible  that  in  certain 
If  the  dividend  could  not  extend  beyond  a  certain  oases  such  rates  may  oe  established  by  act  of  Congrc<9 
fixed  amount,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  com-  with  beneficial  results.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how.i 
pany  to  do  only  enough  business  to  produce  that  general  law  of  Congress,  establishing  maxima  mus, 
sum,  and  hence  if  the  movement  of  1,000,000  tons  at  can  be  framed  that  wiU  materially  cheapen  Vae  cost  <'>i 
two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  of  2,000.000  tons  at  one  transport  on  existing  lines  of  railway  between  the  lu- 
cent per  ton  per  mile,  would  produce  the  profit  terior  of  the  continent  and  the  seaboard.  The  in- 
limited  to  the  company,  the  leaser  amount  of  work  telligent  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  require  an 
would  be  preferred.  Tne  direct  inducement,  there-  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  drcumstauoes,  and  con- 
form woula  be  to  increase  the  price  and  diminish  the  ditions  mentioned  under  the  propositions  just  di>- 
tramo,  therebv  giving  to  the  public  an  inferior  ser-  cussed,  and  hence  would  Involve  the  difficulties  t^ere- 
vice  at  an  ennanced  cost.    It  is  apparent,  also,  that  in  suggested. 

another  result  would  be  to  stimulate  stock-watering,  A  commission  with  authority  to  establish  mojeima 

which  has  already  become  so  offensive  to  the  pubhc,  rates,  subject  to  revision  by  the  courts,  has  been  su^- 

(uid  which  has  so  largely  increased  the  cost  01  trans-  gested  as  the  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  la^t 

portation ;  for,  if  the  snareholder  can  receive  only  a  stated.    But   Congress  acts  only  under   delegated 

certain  fixed  dividend  on  the  amount  of  his  capital,  powers,  and  a  senous  oonstitutional  queation  ari3ei« 

he  will  not  be  slow  in  finding  some  plausible  excuse  whether  it  can  dele«ite  its  powers  to  another  tribunoL 

for  iuoreasing  his  stock.  I  believe  it  is  a  well-settied  principle  of  law  that  an 

One  of  the  chief  motives  for  the  practice  of  stock  agent  cannot,  without  the  authority  of  his  principal, 

"        ich  sub- 
without 

crystallized  into  a  law  of  absolute  limitation,  may  we  difficulties  exist,  tne  expediency  of  dothing  the  Preal- 
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dent  with  power  to  appoint  oommissionen  authorised  only  mazlmam  that  ooald  be  agreed  npon  was  so  much 

to  eaUbliflh  ntes  that  wiU  increaae  or  dhninish  the  !«Jf»S?  ***«,<**'«•  ?en  actuallj  made  to  coal-ownere 

dividenda  on  over  $8,000,000,000  of  railway  capital  la  ^J^«  coalKJwnen  feared  U  would  lead  to  a  rise  In  that 

serioQslr  questioned.    If  Uiere  is  any  truth  in  the  olt-  '^"•'a®' 

repeated  aaaertiona  that  railway  companies  already  Captain  H.  W.  Tyler,  in  bia  report  to  the  secretary 

exercise  a  corrupting  influence  over  legislative  bodies,  of  the  railway  department.  Board  of  Trade,  says : 

what  may  we  expect  when  the  powers  which  now  be-  The  attempt  to  limit  rates  and  fares  by  the  principle 

long  to  Congress  shall  be  transterred  to  a  commission  of  flziiur  a  maximum  has  almort  always  ikiled  in  piac- 

^bose  duties  will  reqmre  them  to  decide  what  profits  tlce,  anu  Is  almost  always  likely  to  IkU,  for  the  almple 

^hall  be  made  upon  tnis  immense  capital  I  reason  that  the  parUameDtaiy  committees  aod  aothori- 

In  the  words  Sf  Mr.  Charles  FranSs  Adams,  Jr.,  I  U?J«*7h2?;S.w  SJl^'mJ^  SSJj?;^?i?i'?.*n2i°«^®i: 

^  X    tt  T-  :* ^:>4.^~*  ^uu  :>i^»<i  ^^^wv«»«»am  .Ana^  ;»  wlsetnan  allow  some  margin  Detwecn  tne  actaal  proo- 

tok,  "fa  It  consistent  with  ideas  of  oommon-sense,  is  ^^.e  rate,  so  tor  as  they  canTorecast  It,  and  the  maxfoium 

It  withm  the  bounds  of  reason,  to  suppose  that  the  nite;  and  cannot  foresee  the  contingencies  of  competl- 

m2ui  who  owns  will  not  do  his  best  to  control  the  man  tlon,  of  increase  in  quantities,  of  Ikcilltles,  or  economy 

vbo  regulates  ? "    The  immense  money  power  with  In  working,  or  of  altemtlon  in  commercial  conditions 

which  such  a  commission  woi^d  have  to  contend  may  which  may  occur  In  the  course  of  years  after  rach  limits 

U  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  in  1878  the  gross  re-  ^»^«  ^^^  arranged  by  them. 

ccipti  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  amounted  The  practical  results,  in  the  matter  of  charges  at- 

to  over  $478,000,000.   The  proposed  commission  is  to  tained  under  the  various  systems  ol  management  and 

have  discretionary  power  to  increase  or  diminish  this  governmental  regulation,  are  shown  by  the  foUowing 

(Qormous  revenue.    Five  per  cent  reduction  would  comparative  statement    Oieat  Britmn  may  represent 

cost  the  companies  over  $20,000,000.    Five  per  cent  the  system  of  direct  govemroentid  regulation  without 

increase  would  enable  them  to  place  ten  millions  financial  aid ;  France,  the  system  of  miancial  aid  with 

"  where  it  would  do  the  most  good,"  and  to  make  as  the  most  rigid  surveillance  and  regulation ;  Belgium, 

ranch  more  by  the  opemtlon.   I  am  inclined  to  think  the  system  of  IndirDct  regulation  of  the  whole  through 

much  that  is  said  about  the  use  of  money  by  railway  state  ownership  and  management  of  a  part,  and  ent^e 


_                 .  per  mile  on  fourth-class  goods  on  the  leading  railwavi 

confess  that,  so  long  as  poor  human  nature  remains  xn  each  country  and  under  each  system,  for  the  dis- 

imchanffed,  1  hesitate  to  expose  it  to  temptations  so  tance  stated,  are  as  follows : 

nowernu  as  would  be  encomitered  by  such  a  commis-  «              ^ 

;inn.    Especially  do  I  hesitate  to  place  the  interests  ^     ,^     ,     ^       ^  ®"^?  bbitact.                       Cwu. 

of  the  public  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  to  be  sub-  %^wif!i^°J}  ^i?2;S^5!!®S9  ™nnI^Sp?"f nn 

jected  to  such  temptations.  wr  mUe  ^^*^°  KaUways,  for  189  miles,  per  ton  ^^^ 

Nor  ain  I  inclined  to  confer  on  any  executive  officer  on  the  Great  Northern'  Raiiway,'  for  iss  miles,  per 

of  the  Government  power  so  unlimited  as  the  appomt-        ton  per  mile 4.4 

ment  of  such  a  commission  would  give.  On  the  Great  Nor^eru^  London,  Cbatbam  Sb  Dover 

But  granting  that  the  commission  be  honestly  ap-  Ball          '     '     ~'                          " 

p'^inted,  and  composed  of  men  whose  integrity  shall  On  the 

bid  defiance  to  temptation,  can  substantial  benefits,  r^^v 

in  the  matter  of  reduced  cnarges,  be  reasonably  an-  *^                              »ranc«. 

Ucipated  from  their  action  I  _»  T^^^  «         «      n  ^i 

iTaxkM  rates,  whether  established  by  Congress  or  ^°  SlSi^n^^^S  miSl'*S«VL^,i?*mtin              "  i  74 

by  a  commission,  must  be  high  enough  to  pay  the         tances  over  186  miles,  per  ton  per  mile 1.74 

actual  cost  of  transportation  and  leave  a  margm  lanre  .     ^  .  .         ^     BiLoiuai.            „   ^.  ^ 

enough  to  provide  a  fiur  return  for  capital  honesfly  On  the  Belgium  state  rallwavs,  for  all  distances 

invested,  and  to  cover  all  contingencies.    The  actual        <^«»"  ^  °^"«'  P"  ^^  P«'  "»*^«- ^ 

average  charge  on  aU  cereals  moved  bv  the  trunk  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expe- 

linea  of  railway  between  Chicago  and  Kew  York  in  rience  of  other  countries  adSbrds  little  encouragement 

1S72  was  less  than  12  mills  ])er  ton  per  mile.-  The  to  seek  reduced  ndlway  charges  through  direct  Gov- 

evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Transportation  emment  regulation.    The  rates  both  in  England  and 

shows  that  the  average  cost  of  movement,  exclusive  France,  where  legislative  regulation  has  been  most 

of  interest  and  dividends,  was  from  8  to  9  mills  per  freely  practised,  are  higher  tlum  even  in  thip  ooontry 

ton  per  mile.    Assuming  the  cost  to  be  8i  mills,  there  upon  roads  doing  a  laige  amount  of  business.    The 

would  be  left  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  divi-  remarkably  low  rates  in  Belgium  frunish  a  powerful 

dends  8i  mills.    The  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  argument  m  fbvor  of  state  ownership,  and  also  in  con- 

on  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  in  1872  was  1  J90,058,-  flrmation  of  the  principle  that  eh^p  transportation  ia 

'^75,  which,  at  81  miUs,  gives  $4,185,185.    The  actual  to  be  obtained  only  through  compkUian  under  gov- 

cost  of  the  road,  with  its  equipment,  was  something  emmental  control. 

over  142,000.000 ;  hence,  if  the  same  rates^  had  been  If  the  experience  of  other  nationals  worth  any  thing 

charged  on  all  the  tonnage  moved,  the  margin  between  as  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  and  impor- 

the  actual  cost  of  movement  and  the  actual  average  tant  problem  under  discussion,  it  proves  that  the 

charges  that  year  would  have  paid  a  little  less  than  adoption  by  Congross  of  any  one  of  the  seven  methods- 

- 10  per  cent.  on.  the  cost  of  the  road.    Is  it  probable  of  regulation  just  mentioned  would  be  to  delude  the 

that  either  Congress,  or  a  commission,  could  have  public  with  hdse  hopes,  without  accomplishing  the 

established  a  maximum  rate  with  less  mar^  above  end  sought. 

actual  cost  than  the  rates  which  were  in  fact  imposed  ?  I  believe  that  a  rule  of  maxima  charges  may  be  ea* 

In  practice  the  masDima  rates  established  bylaw  in  tablished  by  the  States  which  will  provent  local  ex- 

En^and,  France,  and  Germany,  are  seldom  charged,  tortious  ana  discriminations,  and  also  that  in  certain. 

The  paruamentary  committee  of  1872  say :  cases  Congress  may  impose  such  a  regulation  with. 

be^mea  sooner  or  later,  the  Interest  of  the  companlcR  to  be  secured  by  such  congressional  legislation.  And. 
carry  at  lower  rates.  The  same  tbino^  is  tme  of  terminal  as  the  adoption  of  ill-advised  measures  will  only  tend 
charees.  The  dreumstanees  are  so  various  and  so  con-  to  postpone  the  aocompliahment  of  the  desired  object, 
•tantly  changing  that  any  legal  maxima  which  might  jt  becomes  important  to  consider  well  our  action  be- 
now  be  teed  would  probably  6e  »5!?*«^^«  cl»^«  now  f  entering  upon  experiments,  tiie  uniform  failure  of 
;?e"?K  ^t:  'S^^'^l^'^t  fu'l^^riJid'?^  ^bich  is  d^moLtra^by  tiie  ixperience  of  all  otiier 
to  flx  a  maximum  for  terminals  broke  down,  bocanse  the  nations 
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TJiore  are,  however,  certain  measures  which  may  to  compel  them  to  exercise  greater  care,  instead  of 

be  adopted  with  groat  advantage  to  the  public  inter-  increasing  the  rate.    But,  even  if  it  should  cause  in 

est,  amon^  which  the  following  maj  be  mentioned  :  increase  of  chiu]^es,  the  producer  would  then  lotse 

1.  PubltoaUon  of  raUa. — This  mode  of  regulation  only  the  actual  increased  rate,  instead  of  the  usde- 
proceeds  upon  the  not  unreasonable  theory  that  the  fined  margin  between  1  and  10  per  cent.  A  con- 
moral  restraints  of  public  opinion  will  have  a  salutary  mssional  regulaUon  of  this  kind  would  be  pecolur- 
effect  upon  the  companies,  and  that  such  publidtj  iv  applicable  to  freight-lines  which  are  organized  for 
will  tend  to  insure  stability  and  certaintv  to  the  busi-  tne  express  purpose  of  oarryinff  on  interstate  traffic 
ness  of-  transportation,  and  to  remove  tne  discontent  8.  BaUway  anapania^  /r«igM'Un€8,  and  other  eou*- 
and  suspicion  of  the  public.  And  further,  it  is  be-  mon  carriers  mgagtd  if»  inUrBtaU  commerce  should  he 
lieved  tiiat  a  company  dealing  honestly  and  fairly  prohibited  from  disarinUnaUng  Utween^  persom  or 
should  court  pubUcity,  and  challenge  criticism,  by  places;  and  especially  those  engaged  In  carn-ing 
^ving  to  the  public  evor^  possible  facility  for  obtaining  iteights  from  one  State  into  another,  whose  une^ 
information  regarding  its  charges  and  its  reasons  for  tou^  at  any  river  or  lake  poit,  should  t>e  prohibited 
making  them.  from  discriminating  against  such  port.     One  of  th^ 

It  is  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  unjust  serious  evils  now  oompUuned  of  is  that  by  an  unfaiT 

discrimination  against  one  locality  in  favor  of  another,  adjustment  of  charges  the  public  is  denied  the  adrsa- 

or  in  favor  of  one  description  of  trade  at  the  expense  tages  of  the  cheaper  transportation  afforded  by  water- 

of  another ;  for  the  prevention  of  higher  rates  for  a  routes,  and  in  manv  cases  the  business  of  such  river- 

short  distance  thanfor  a  longer  one,  and  of  uncertain-  ports  is  seriously  impaired  by  reason  of  such  dls- 

ty  and  ^voritism  by  means  of  special  contracts,  re-  criminations.    Tiae  remedy  for  this  evil  is  largely 

bates,  drawbacks,  and  tiie  thousand  and  one  other  within  the  power  of  Uie  States.    For  instance,  fi«igbu 

means  by  which  a  rich  and  powerful  company  may  starting  from  the  interior  of  Iowa  for  the  East  are  ex- 

by  the  secret  adjustment  of^ rates  impose  upon  the  clusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State  until 

Eublic,  and  render  fluctuating  and  precarious  the  they  cross  the  Mississippi  River,  and  any  mgust  61s- 

usiness  transactions  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  criminations  against  river  towns  within  her  borders 

use  its  line.  must  be  corrected,  if  at  all,  b  v  the  authorities  of  th^ 

On  this  subject  a  singular  unanimity  prevails  in  State.    But  freights  from  Nebraska,  destined  for  tiia 

nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  France,  Prussia,  £as^  which  pa^  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  must  be 

Austria.  Sweden,  and  Belgium,  ail  regard  it  as  impor-  regulated  in  this  regard,  if  at  all,  by  the  General 

tant  ana  insist  upon'  its  enforcement.    In  nearly  all  Government.    It  b,  m  my  judgment,  clearly  within 

of  those  countries  hand-books  are  published  giving  the  power  of  Congress  to  remedy  ui\just  discrimina- 

all  the  particulars  regardhig  distance,  classification,  tions  in  the  case  last  mentioned^  and  in  all  others  in- 

rates,  special  tariffs,  etc.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  volving  a  passage  through  two  or  more  States, 

valuable  reform  in  railway  management  may  be  at-  Other  matters  in  which  congressional  regulation 

tuned  by  requiring  such  publication  in  this  country,  would  probably  effect  beneficial  results  are  discussed 

.„.»,., i^3  __. iw s_  ^u ^  ♦  i_ i_-_.^-j  --" -ill  be  referred 

reoommends- 


of  complaint  arise  from  fluo*  While  I  am  thorougmy  convinced  that  the  relief 

tuations,  dlscriininations,  and  favoritism  at  and  be-  re(^uired  in  tiie  matter  of  chea^  and  ample  oommercisl 

tween  points  entirely  within  a  State,  the  remedy  for  facilities  is  not  to  bo  obtained  by  any  form  of  din^ct 

such  abuses  must  be  applied  by  the  State  Legislature,  congressional  regulation  of  rates  and  fares,  I  am  equal- 

if  at  all.                                           ,         ^  ly  well  assured  that  many  of  the  evils  and  abases  in- 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which  interstate  cident  to  our  present  systems  of  transpMortation  maj 

trafiio  is  alone  concerned,  for  which  the  remedy  is  be  remedied  by  this  means.    Hence  it  is,  in  my 

in  the  hands  of  Congress.  judgment,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  mesiu 

2.  Railway  companies  should  be  compelled  to  receipt  should  be  adopted  for  procuring  accurate  information 
for  quantity  and  to  account  for  the  same  ai  its  point  of  on  which  intelligent  action  mav  be  baaed.  Tbe 
ded%nation, — The  enforcement  of  a  regulation  of  this  Constitution  having  confided  to  tne  General  Govem- 
kind  upon  all  railway  companies  and  freight-line  or-  ment  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  it  be- 
ganizations,  employed  in  transporting  cereals  from  comes  a  matter  of  great  public  concern  that  Congresi 
one  State  into  another,  would  remedy  an  evil  of  no  be  fully  advised  upon  the  subieot. 
small  magnitude,  and  one  which  &lls  peculiarly  with-  I  am  therefore  in  fiivor  ot  the  establishment  of  a 
in  the  scope  ot  national  power.  The  evidence  taken  Bureau  of  Commerce  in  one  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
by  the  committee  shows  that  the  ^^  shortage "  on  a  ments  of  the  Government,  which  shall  be  charged 
car-load  of  grain  transported  from  Chicago  to  New  with  the  duty  of  collecting  frill  and  detailed  informa- 
York  varies  from  i  to  10  per  cent.;  1  to  8  per  cent  tion  on  the  subject  of  internal  oommeroe  to  be  annu- 
being  not  uncommon.  Assuming  the  average  short-  ally  laid  before  Congress,  and  to  this  end  such  Bureau 
age  to  be  2  per  cent,  it  amounts  to  a  loss  of  8  cents  should  have  authonty,  under  regulations  to  be  pro- 
per bushel  on  wheat,  when  the  market  price  in  New  scribed  by  the  head  of  the  Department,  to  require 
York  is  $1.50 ;  a  loss  that  &lls  wholly  on  the  shipper  sworn  returns  to  be  made  by  all  railways  and  other 
from  the  Western  point  And  as  the  Western  buyer  common  carriers  engagred  in  transporting  persons  or 
knows  by  experience  that  the  usual  loss  is  from  1  commodities  from  one  State  into  or  through  another, 
to  8  per  cent,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  ^  I  will  say,  in  passing  from  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
he  wiU  buy  on  a  mai^gln  large  enough  to  cover  the  ject,  that  m  my  judgment  the  public  service  would 
ffreatest  probable  deficit  Hence  the  producer  has  to  be  greatiy  benefited  by  the  orgranization  of  a  new  D«- 
oear  a  loss  even  larger  than  the  actual  shortage.  It  partment,  to  be  called  the  "  Department  of  Indnatrr,*' 
may  be  said  that  a  &w  compelling  the  carrier  to  re-  the  head  of  which  should  have  equal  rank  and  emolu- 
ceipt  and  account  for  quantity  wornd  render  necessa-  ments  with  other  cabinet  offloers,  and  be  charged 
ry  an  increased  charge  for  transportation.  This  is  with  the  supervision  and  care  of  the  agricultural,  com- 
doubted  for  two  reasons :  First,  oecause  the  water  mercial,  manufacturing,  and  mining  interests  of  the 
lines  now  account  for  quantity;  and  as  the  railways  country^  in  so  far  as  tne  same  have  been  confided  to 
fix  their  prices  in  competition  with  the  water-routes,  the  national  Government  by  the  Constitution.  In 
they  cannot,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  increase  every  other  commercial  nation  these  great  interests 
their  prices.  Second,  the  evidence  taken  b^rthe  com-  are  mtrusted  to  the  care  of  one  or  more  ministers  of 
mittee  shows  that  the  rule  of  railway  charges  is,  ^*  How  cabinet  rank,  who  study  their  neoessitias,  their  rel*- 
much  will  the  article  bear  9 "  and,  as  thej^  usually  put  tions  to  each  other,  and  the  best  means  ibr  their  pro- 
on  qU  it  will  bear,  when  not  in  competition  with  wa-  motion  and  encouragement  France  has  ten  deparfe- 
ter,  it  is  likely  that  the  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  ments,  one  of  whion  has  chai^ge  of  the  interests  of 
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"a^cnlttone.  oomnierc«,  and  public  works.**    Great  it.  "tbx  XMPBOVxumT  ard  obxation  ov  watsb- 

Britain  has  tmrteen  cabinet  ministers,  one  of  whom  is  bootbs." 

"F«:K  of  SeK^ipubUoVXroStio'S  A  «.reM  and  iho»ughi^»ves%^o„  of  the  relative 

-Lh  in  England  are  considered  of  tjflldent  topor-  ^^^anSf  ^^U  tL^,*S^^^i  m?tSt  foi 

toace  to  reqiure  the  services  of  two  cabinet  officers  are  2/ cbean  WvV  ^dhi^v^r^^oawhen  oo^isL 

?r'Jtn'^''^:ZZf^''  *"  miboixiinates  and  clerks,  roi^f^Ttlo&oW^ 

It  is  t^e  tL?  under  the  limited  oowers.  of  onr  Gov-  ^^^tL^s^eo^'a^^^^^                                   de^ 

emment  snch  a  Department  woiUf  exercise  less  con-  d^^therefrom,  I  shall'  rely  wholly  upon  testimony 

trol  than  in  Euiop^n  nations,  but  ite  usefulness  in  ^^^  ^^  ^^il  operations  by  water  and  by  ndl. 

"^"t^  S: ^^.^^T^  tr'S:^?'^^^^^!  The  verdict  of  commfi^  itself, ^onoun^^^           va- 


nirther  disciiasion  tmtil  some  fbture  occasion.  ^^  -^^^^^  Steamship  Company,  the  earnings  were 

Bcbc ving  that  competition  amoi^  railways  when  ^^^^^^      f      ^  ^^^  i^  g^^  J,  of  water,  counSng  the 

jr.vemed  %  pnvate  mtereste,  is  whoUy  Wiable  ^^^  distances  operated  by  each.                   ^^ 

aci  utterly  inefflcienL  that  direct  congrewional  reg-  q^  ^j^^  j.^^  between  Baltimore  and  New  York, 

''f'^  ?lL™*M?  "^^  ^^"^  M^^  ""V  '^'t'^'l^r  "^^  consisting  of  railway,  canal,  and  open  water,  anJ 

l^buses  but  will  never  provide  such  commercial  faciU-  involving  paj-ment  of  tolls  oi  the  ca£al,  the  eaiiings 

ucs  ^  the  neoewitieB  and  best  interests  of  the  wunt^  ^^^  prSrSed  by  allowing  the  vessels  125  mUes  for 

d£man<L  let  us  inquire,  by  what  means  may  they  be  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  280  mUes-making  nearly  two 

outamear                   ^    x    ^^  .  -v  .  r   *i i to  one  in  favor  of  water. 

1  answer,  jA<y  ars  to  be  ^tatned  only  through  eotft-  rj.y^^  ^^^  RaUway  Company  and  the  steameiB  from 

Tf^ion  under  governmental  oonlroL  and  operaUng  ^^^  y^^j^  ^  -q^^^^^  ^^^  ^  prorating  arrangement 

ar^yh  a^j^  meant  o/tf^naport  than  are  now  pr^  equivalent  to  three  to  one  in  favor  ofrSter.    ^ 

udol;  «»f  #««{  chMipermMn»oftraiMpoHean  on^  ^rom  Parkersbuig  and  Cincinnati  the  arrangement 

i^, ^rotvi*dhvih€ eonetr^  between  the  niilwajand  river  steamers  allows  the 

rulwaye^  or&ytAe  tmprovement  and  ereatton  o/teater'  j^^.^^,  ^^  250  miles  by  water  as  the  equivalent  of  125 

^^tf'     ,  ^       **,.         VI        #  z       A.           _k  *•  miles  by  rail,  being  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  river. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  <5j«»p  transportation  ^j^^  arrangements  between  the  Erie  Bail  way  Com- 

i^  therefore  ruirrowed:  down  to  the  consideration  of  p^    ^^d  the  lake-steamers  is  that  the  railway  shaU 

the^  alternative  propositions,  namely:  freight  rail-  SjnJgh  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk, 

-ays  under  governmental  control,  or  water-routes  ^d  tiie  steamer-Unes  terminal  facilities  at  MUwau- 

opeu  to  free  competition.  j^e©  and  Chicago;  and  the  actual  dUtanoe  of  1,000 

«,   ,^^^^r^  «.»^.—«».  «««».«,.  ^-  ^«.  /^«  «/»«-  ndles  is  prorated  at  212  miles,  making  nearly  five 

m.  nmniBCT  rbouiatiok  by  xvans  of  ohk  or  mom  ^^  ^^^  ^  f^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^j^^                      » 

^'\!tii:;^;tt^?f  ™  ^r^J^  "  "^^^"^  The  central  Vermont  Eailway  and  the  NorUiem 

oB  coTOioLLKD  BT  THK  oovERHME2rr.  Transportation  Com{)any  (steanier-line)  constitute  a 

In  the  report  submitted  the  committee  have  dis-  through  line  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  other  places 

rassed  at  considerable  len^  the  merits  and  advan-  in  New  England.    The  distance  by  water  is  1,865 

tafires  of  a  double-track  freight  railway  between  the  miles,  and  the  distances  b^r  rail  average  about  600 

Mississippi  River  and  New  i  ork  City,  and  have  come  miles.    The  earnings  are  divided  equally,  bein^  near- 

to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  railway  honestiy  con-  ]  v  three  to  one  in  favor  of  water.    This  comparison  is 

£tracted  and  operated,  and  performing  an  amount  of  tne  more  valuable,  because  the  officers  of  the  railway 

bu:^iness  reasonably  to  be  anticipated^  could  pay  all  company  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the 

"Xpeusea  together  with  a  fiur  return  on  ite  cost,  at  steamsmp  company,  and  hence  may  bo  supposed  to 

rates  for  transportation  of  fourth-class  frei^hte  not  divide  according  to  actual  cost  of  service.    Mr.  Die- 

csceedinff  7i  mills  per  ton  j>er  mile.    At  this  rate  a  fondorf,  a^ent  of  the  steamboat  company,  testified 

t<'in  of  wheat  could  be  earned  from  the  Mississippi  that  this  division  of  earnings  **  is  predicated  upon  the 

Kiver  to  New  York  for  about  $6.25,  or  at  the  rate  of  cost  of  transportation." 

t'y  cento  per  busheL    The  average  cost  during  the  The  Chesapeidce  as  Ohio  Bailway  prorates  with 

lost  five  years  by  rail  has  been  a^ut  $16.50  per  ton,  vessels  on  the  Ohio  Biver  upon  the  basis  of  two  to 

or  at  the  rate  of^ about  50  cents  per  busheL    All  the  one  in  favor  of  the  river. 

data  on  whioh  this  conclusion  is  based  will  be  found  The  gross  earnings  on  the  through  line  fW>m  Chi- 
ia  full  in  the  evidence  and  report  submitted  by  the  cago  to  New  Orleans,  via  the  Illinois  Central  Bail- 
committee.  The  construction  of  such  a  line  would  way  to  Cairo  ^365  miles),  and  thence  by  the  Missls- 
dr^ubdeas  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  large  section  sippi  Biver  to  New  Orleans  (1,050  miles),  are  divided, 
of  the  country,  but  other  sections  would  be  entitled  three-fifths  to  the  railroad  and  two-fifths  to  the  river ; 
to  equal  consideration,  and  if  oe 
he  built  at  Government  expense, 
those  sections  not  directly  benefited  . 
ctjnstrucUon  of  at  least  two  additional  lines^  costing  or  over  five  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  the  aggregate  fh>m  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  against  tlie  current. 

hundred  mimoudoUare.    The  heavy  expenditure  re-  From  the    Kanawha  coal-mines  to    Huntington. 

<luiredL,  and  other  considerations  ot  a  political  and  West  Virginia,  the  distance  by  rail  is  67  miles,  and 

economic  character  mentioned  in  the  report,  have  in-  the  minimum  charge  for  transporting  coal  75  cents 

d'Misd  the  committee  to  content  themselves  with  a  per  ton;  from  the  same  coal-mines,  to  Cincinnati. 

bUtemcnt  of  the  probable  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  Ohio  Biven  the  distance  is  275  miles,  and 

from  such  improvemento,  without  making  any  reconi-  the  charge  per  ton  for  coal  transportation  is  50  cents ; 

m«ndationa  on  the  subject,  excepting  in  so  far  as  bein^  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2  mills  per  ton  per  mile 

they  have  suggested  railway  portages,  to  connect  by  nver^  and  11.2^  mills  per  ton  per  mile  by  rail ; 

natural  water-routes,  where  canals  may  be  considered  nearly  six  to  one  in  favor  of  the  river.    The  river 

impracticable,  or  where  it  is  believed  that  compara-  rates  include  the  return  of  the  boate  to  the  ooal- 

tively  short  freight  nulways  will  do  the  work  more  mines, 

clteaply  tbam  it  can  be  done  by  water.  From  Fittoburg  to  New  Orleans,  via  the  Ohio  and 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  altema-  Mississippi  Bivcra,  2,400  miles,  coal  is  transported 

tive  meaauie  above  stated,  namely :  during  high  water  for  $1.60  per  ton^  or  at  the  rate 
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Q  of  means  for  the  accom-  and  efScient  Stato  action  for  its  prevention,  and  to 
Jonffress  may,  in  its  discre-  justify  any  measures  that  may  bo  proper  ana  wiUiin 
isibuitv  to  tne  people,  pre-    tne  ran^e  of  national  authority. 


Second.  In  the  selection  of  means  for  the  accom- 
]«lL>hmeDt  of  this  object,  Con^ 
tioa  and  under  its  responsibi 

S'.Tibe  the  rules  and  regulations  by  whidx  the  instru-  6.  It  is  believed  by  the  committee  that  great  ^ood 

mentd,  Tehides,  and  agencies,  employed  in  transport-  would  result  from  the  passage  of  State  laws  prohibit- 

lQ£r  persons  or  commodities  from  one  State  into  or  ing  ofBccrs  of  railway  companies  from  owning  or  hold- 

tarough  ainother  State  shall  be  governed,  whether  ing,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  interest  in  any  "  noii' 

fruch  transportation  be  by  land  or  by  water.  ccxperatiae  freight  line "  or  car  company  operated 

Third.    The  power  *^to  rog[ulate  oommerce''  in-  upon  the  railroad  with  which  they  are  connected  in 

chides  the  power  to  did  and  /aeilUaU  it  by  the  cm-  such  official  capacity. 

floyment  of  such  means  as  may  bo  appropriate  and  7.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  laying  before 

{•Lunly  adapted  to  that  end;  and  hence  Conffross  Congress  ana  the  country  such  complete  and  reliable 

uiay,  in  its  discretion,  improve  or  create  channels  of  information  concerning  tne  business  of  transportation 

eommcToe  on  land  or  oy  water.  and  the  wants  of  commerce  as  will  enable  Congress  to 

Fourth.  A  remedy  for  some  of  the  defects  and  legislate  intelligently  upon  the  subject^  it  is  recom- 
alioses  which  prevail  under  existing  systems  of  trans-  mended  that  a  Bureau  of  Commerce,  m  one  of  the 
^•c-rution  ma^  be  provided  through  direct  oongres-  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  be  charged 
ftluoai  regulation;  but,  for  reasons  stated  at  length  in  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  reporting  to  Congress 
Lit:  report,  it  b  seriously  doubted  if  facilities  suffl-  information  concerning  our  internal  trade  and  com- 
ciLatly  ckfo^  and  ampU  to  meet  the  just  and  reason-  merce,  and  be  clothed  with  authority  of  law,  under 
uble  requirements  ot  commerce  can  ever  be  obtained  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of  such  Be- 
by  this  method.  partment,  to  reqmre  each  and  every  railway  and  other 

Fiilh.  The  attempt  to  regulate  the  business  of  transportation  company,  engaged  m  interstate  trans- 
transportation  by  general  congressional  enactments,  portation,  to  make  a  report,  under  oath  of  the  proper 
establishing  rates  and  fares  on  1,800  nulways,  aggrc-  officer  of  such  company,  at  least  once  each  year,  which 
ga^ng  nearly  one-half  the  railway  mileage  ol  the  report  should  embrace,  among  other  fiicts,  the  follow- 
« orld,  and  embracing  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  In^,  namely :  1.  The  rates  and  fares  charged  from  all 
circumstances  and  oonditions,  requires  -more  definite  pomts  of  shipment  on  its  line  in  one  State  to  all  points 
and  detailed  information  thim  is  now  in  the  posses-  of  destination  in  another  State,  including  classifica- 
fcioQ  of  Congress  or  of  your  committee.  Believing  tions  and  distances,  and  all  drawbacks,  deductions, 
that  any  ill-iulvised  measures  in  this  direction  would  and  discriminations ;  2.  A  fhll  and  detailed  statement 
ttnd  to  pos^ne  indefinitely  the  attfunment  of  the  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  including  the  compensa- 
(It^ired  object — cheap  transportation — the  committee  tion  paid  to  officers,  agents,  and  employes  of  the  oom- 
dt:«m  it  expedient  to  confine  their  recommendations  pany ;  3.  The  amount  of  stock  andl>ondB  issuedj  the 
in  this  regard  to  such  measures  only  as  may  be  en-  price  at  which  they  were  sold,  and  the  disposition 


lowing:  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may  be  required  by 

1.  That  all  railway  companies^  freight  Hnes,  and    the  head  of  such  Bureau^  under  the  authority  of  law. 

other  common  carriers,  engaged  m  transporting  pas-        Sixth.  Though  the  existence  of  the  Federal  power 


!•}  another,  of  their  rates  and  fares,  embracing  all  the  commercial  rights ;  to  the  prevention  of  unjust  and 
particolars  regarding  distance,  dassifloations.  rotes,  invidious  distinctions  which  local  jealousies  or  inter- 
special  tarifis,  drawbacks,  etc,  and  that  they  do  pro-  ests  might  be  disposed  to  introduce ;  to  the  proper 
bibited  frx>m  increasing  such  rates  above  the  hmit  restraints  of  oonsolidated  corporate  power,  and  to  the 
named  in  the  publication  without  reasonable  notice  correction  of  many  of  its  existing  evils,  yet  your  oom- 
to  the  public,  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  mittee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  prob- 

2.  That  combinations  and  consolidations  with  par-  lem  of  ehea^  transportation  is  to  be  solved  through 
ftllel  or  competing  lines  are  evils  of  such  magnitude  eompeiUion,  as  hereinafter  stated,  ratiier  than  by  ou- 
ti  to  demana  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  lor  their  rect  congressional  regulation  of  existing  lines, 
prevention.  Seventh.  OoffipdUtau^  which  is  to  secure  and  main- 

3.  That  all  railway  companies,  freight  lines,  and  tain  c&M|p  transportation,  most  embraoe  two  essential 
other  common  carriera,  employed  in  transporting  oonditions:  1.  Xtmust  be  controlled  bv  a  power  with 
min  from  one  State  into  or  through  another,  should  which  combination  will  be  impossible ;  2.  It  must 
Be  required,  under  proper  regulations  and  penalties  operate  through  cheaper  and  more  ample  channels  of 
to  bo  provided  by  law,  to  receipt  for  quarUity  and  to  commerce  than  are  now  provided. 

account  for  the  same  at  its  destination.  £ighth.  Bailwav  competition,  when  regulated  by 


I'ort,  be  prohibited  from  chaining  more  to  or  from  invariably  ends  in  combination.     Hence  additional 

!'uch  port  than  for  any  greater  distance  on  the  same  railway  hnes,  under  the  control  of  jprivate  oorpora- 

IIdc*  tions,  will  afford  no  substantial  relief,  because  sell- 

5.  Stock  inflations,  generally  known  as  "  stock-  interest  will  inevitably  lead  them  into  combination 

w^aterings,"  are  wholly  mdefensible ;  but  the  remedy  with  existing  lines. 

lur  this  evil  seems  to  mil  peculiarly  within  the  prov-  Ninth.  The  only  means  of  securing  and  maintain- 
ince  of  the  States  which  have  created  the  corporations  ing  rdiable  and  effective  competition  between  rail- 
fiom  which  such  practices  proceed.  The  evil  is  be-  wavs  is  through  national  or  State  ownership,  or  con- 
lieved  to  be  of  such  magmtude  as  to  require  prompt  troi,  of  one  or  more  lines,  which,  being  unable  to 
enter  into  combinations,  will  serve  as  regulatora  of 

•  This  provision,  It  Is  believed,  will  nrerent  the  dls-  other  lines, 

criminations  now  pncttsed  against  toco  ports,  and  will  Tenth.  One  or  more  double-track  freight  railways, 

ensble  States  which  are  separated  ttam.  water-lioea  by  honestiv  and  thoroughly  constructed,  owned  or  oon- 

ipterrenlng  States  to  reach  such  lines  at  reasonable  cost,  trolled  "by  the  Government,  and  operated  at  a  low 

CoDarese  has  no  power  to  re^rnlate  commerce  wholly  ^^  ^  aruMwl  wmiM  annhtlAM  he  iihlo  to  oarrv  at 

wlfhin  a  Sute,  anS  hence  States  bordering  upon  such  '***,,^L^P*^;T^?i^^r°vi^®i"                 iSJL^SIL^J 

water-lines  will  regulate  the  rates  to  ports  within  Uieir  ^^^^  less  cost  than  can  he  done  under  tiie  present 

owi  territory.                                                        -  system  of  operating  fast  and  slow  trains  on  ^e  some 

• 
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road ;  and.  being  incapable  of  entering  into  oombina-  ftom  the  laigest  areas  of  com  production  to  the  Ea^t, 

tions,  would  no  doubt  eerve  as  a  very  valuable  regu-  and  a  connection  bv  water  between  the  river  system 

Itttor  of  all  ezlBtingrailroadB  within  tne  range  of  their  of  the  West,  the  Northern  lakes,  and  the  Atlantij 

influence.  Ocean.    Estimated  cost,  $4,000,000. 

Eleventh.  The  uniform  testimonv  deduced  from  Third.  The  enlargement  and  improvement,  w::b 

practical  results  in  this  oountiy,  ana  throughout  the  the  concurrence  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  out-  or 

commercial  world,  is,  that  water-routes,  when  prop-  more  of  the  three  water-routes  from  the  lakes  to  Xetr 

erly  located,  not  only  afford  the  cheapest  ana  best  York  City,  namelj[ :  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  t) 

known  means  of  transport  for  all  heavy,  bulky,  and  Albany :  or  the  Erie  Canal  from  Oswego  to  Alhanj ; 

cheap  commodities,  but  that  they  are  also  the  natural  or  the  Champlain  Canal  from  Lake  Champlaln  to 

oompetitors  and  most  effective  regulators  of  railway  deep  water  on  the  Hudson  River,  inclnding  such  ccd- 

transportation.  nection  as  may  be  effected  with  the  oodperation  of 

Twelfth.  The  above  fiusts  and  conclusions,  together  the  British  Provinces  between  Iiake  Champlain  and 

with  the  remarkable  physical  adaptation  of  our  conn-  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver.   Estimated  cost,  $12,000 AX>. 

try  for  cheap  and  ample  water  communications,  point  Total  oost  of  Northern  route  from  the  Missiauppi 


Government,  as  the  obvious  and  certain  solution  of  Canal  and  the  proposed  enlargement 

the  nroblem  of  cheap  transportation.  plain  Canal,  will  enable  vessels  of  1,000  tons  to  pa^^ 

After  a  most  careful  consideration  of  the  merits  of  irom  Western  lake-ports  to  ports  in  Vennont  and  to 

various  proposed  improvements,  taking  into  account  New  York  City.    Tne  Erie  Canal,  enlarged  aa  pro- 

the  cost,  practicability,  and  probable  advantages  of  posed,  will  pass  vessels  of  abont  700  tons, 

each,  the  eammitUe  have  came  to  the  vnanimoue  an^  The  necessary  improvement  of  the  oonneotion  be- 

dueion,  that  the  following  are  the  most  feasible  and  tween  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  between  Lake^ 

advantageous  channels  of  commerce  to  be  created  or  Huron  and  Erie,  should  also  be  pressed  to  a  speedv 

improv^  by  the  national  Government,  in  case  Con-  completion, 

gress  shall  act  upon  this  subject,  namely :  the  cxntkaj.  boutb. 

First  The  Mississippi  Biver.  The  phm  of  improvement  for  this  route  coutem- 

Second.  A  continuous  water-line  of  adequato  ca-  plates: 

pacity  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  city  of  New  First.  The  radical  improvement  of  the  Ohio  Biver 

^  ?J^?^  ^^  nortiiem  lakes.  ftom  Cairo  to  Pittebuig,  so  as  to  give  6  to  7  feet 

Third.  A  route  adpquirte  tothe  wants  of  commeroe,  of  navigation  at  low  water.    Estimated  cost,  $2ir 

through  the  central  tier  of  States,  ftom  the  Mississippi  qqq  qqq 

Biver,  via  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Bivers,  to  a  point  in  Second.  The  improvement  of  the  l^anawha  Rker 

West  Virginia,  and  thence  bv  canal  and  sUwk-water,  from  ito  mouth  to  Great  Falls,  so  as  to  give  six  feet 
or  by  a  freight  raUway,  to  tide-water. .     .  ^.           .of  navigation  at  all  seasonsTEstimated  cost,  induU- 

Fourth.  A  route  from  the  Mississippi  Biver,  vta  jn*  reservoirs,  $8,000,000. 

the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Bivers,  to  a  point  in  Alaba-  Third.  A  connection  by  canal  or  by  a  freight  xwl- 

ma  or  Tennessee,  and  thence  bv  canal  and  slack-  <^ay  ftt)m  the  Ohio  Biver  or  Kanawha  Biver,  near 

water,  or  by  a  freight  railway,  to  the  ocean.  Charleston,  by  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  route 

In  the  discussion  of  these  four  existing  and  pro-  through  West  Virginia,  to  tidfr-wator  in  Viwinia; 
posed  channels  of  commerce  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  the  question  as  between  the  canal  and  freight  rail- 
brevity,  designate  them  respectively  the  "  MUsissippi  ^ay  to  be  decided  after  tiie  completion  of  cawful  sor- 
routo,^»  "Northern  route,^*  "Central  route,"  and  veys  and  estimates.  If  by  canal  and  slack-water,  tht; 
"  Southern  route."  estimated  cost  is  $65.000,000 ;  if  by  a  ft^i^ht  nulway, 
TBI  KissiasiFPX  BOUTE.  the  oost  would  probably  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

The  improvements  neoessaiy  on  the  Mississippi  The  total  e^nditoro  necessimr  for  the  improje- 

routo  are  *  ment  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Bivers  is  estimated 

First.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  as  fj  $25,000,000.    The  amount  neo««ary  to  complete 

to  permit  tlie  riie  pwsage  of  vessels  drawing  28  feet.  ^*»«  connection  of  the  Ohio  with  Ude-water  depends 

Estimated  cost,  $10,000^.  ^^^  ^^^  "**««  o^  ^«  improvement,  as  above  stated. 

Second.  The  construction  ofreservoira  at  the  sonrocs  ^he  soTrmxir  boutb. 

of  the  river  (if  npon  a  careful  survey  they  shall  be  m^,^  ^,.„   «,i,«-».f^j  v^  ^u^  ^^^i**^  ix,  t»,« 

deemed  practicablS).    Estimated  cost,  $ll4ooo.  R^hl^^nti^SSl^tiiL  ^    committee  for  tiio 

TMrd^Improve^^^^  ^'^^^'T^l^^^'^f  the  Tennessee  Biver 

L^te  H^e  ft«mTS°S  fe^^^^^^  ^^  its  moStii  tS  K^iiUe^  so^  to^^tbree  fett 

S^t^AStK^iVtoT^Sr^^^  IrM^'^'^""*"*^^'"'^^'    ^^''' 

Ifiw^tl^i'S;  fo^esl^S^^^^^^  ^r^gntimnunication^ 

Tn«toi«  ri«+a&i  iw^  non            ■»«*«'»»  "*  w»wx.    j:.bu  ^^^  ^^^^  oonvcment  point  on  the  Teimessw 

"The '^•'cT'oTihe  MiasUslppt  improvement.  So^^^^^ZZT'SfkSL^dS^r'Thi 

m.y,  we  think,  be  «fely  e.tim^iTt  m%,m.  X-^^^^^dl'^t  ±S^°S  kS^ 

THB  KOBTBXBN  BouTE.  the  Quostion  ss  between  the  canal  and  railway  to  be 

The  improvements  suggested  on  this  route  are :  decided  after  a  careftd  survev  and  eetimato  of  both 

Firat.  The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Biver  improvement,  shall  have  been  completed.    Ifhj  canal,  tiie  cost  will 

by  which  five  feet  of  navigation  will  be  secured,  dur-  SS^^SSJ'L?*^^'?^'^  iu    ^^J^7^Z\?^^^J  i!  j   5 

lche( 

^w«  .^.«.^«..^^  .,<,«.  ..w>...  ...w  w«»..«,w  w.  ..  .^^..v  prod..^,  ^ 

tion  and  the  Eastern  marketo.  and  a  continuous  water-    ^  Jsaod.  

channel  from  all  points  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  subvbys  bbooidcended. 

its  tributaries  to   the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Estimated  Large  portions  of  all  of  the  above  routes  have  been 

oost,  $»,000,000.  surveyed  and  carefrd  estimates  prepared  by  the  War 
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coft  of  each  route  And  to  enable  the  Oovemment  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  work,  if  the  same  ehall  be 
deemed  practiodble  and  expedient,  after  inch  surreje 
shall  have  been  o<Hnpleted. 

In  presenting  this  general  plan  of  improvements, 
the  oommittee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  ordinal^  annual  appropriations  for  other  important 
worka  in  aid  of  commeroe  should  not  be  omitted. 

▲GGBXoATi  ooer. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  improvement  will  depend 
upon  the  deinsion  to  be  hereafter  made  between  the 
csoals  and  the  freight-railway  portages  on  the  Central 
and  Southern  routes.  If  the  canals  be  constructed, 
the  total  oost  will  be  about  $165,000,000.  If  the  rul- 
Trays  be  chosen,  the  total  cost  will  be  about  $120,000,- 
000. 

An  expenditure  of  fh>m  $90,000,000  to  $25,000,000 
per  annum  will  be  required  for  six  years,  when  the 
whole  work  can  be  completed.  The  resulting  bene- 
fits will  for  all  time  annually  pay  more  than  the  entire 
cost. 

In  view  of  the  fkct  that  private  companies  inva- 
riably combine  with  each  otner  against  the  public,  it 
U  recommended  that  no  aid  be  given  to  any  route  to 
be  owned  or  controlled  by  private  corporations,  but 
that  the  four  great  channels  of  commerce  suggested 
ihaHl  be  improved,  created,  and  owned  by  the  Oov- 
eimnent,  and  stana  as  permanent  and  effective  com- 
petitors with  each  other  and  with  all  the  railways 
which  may  be  within  the  range  of  their  influence. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  water-routes  sug^ 
gested  should  constitute  free  highways  of  commerce, 
>ubject  only  to  such  tolls  as  may  be  necessary  for 
mamtenanoe  and  repairs.  If,  however,  Congress 
&hsll  deem  it  expedient  to  require  them  to  provide 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction,  and  the  means 
for  ultimate  redemption  of  the  principal  the  whole 
improvements  will  involve  only  a  loan  of  Government 
credit. 

RATIONAL   CHABACrEB  07  THB  WOBK. 

By  reference  to  the  map  of  the  United  States  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  completion  of  the  system  of  improve- 
ments proposed  will  provide  four  great  competing 
commercaai  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  continent  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of  Kexioo.  It 
will  also  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  crop-mi^, 
republidied  with  the  report,  that  all  of  these  routes 
lead  directly  from  or  through  the  greatest  areas  of 
production  to  those  sections  whiw  constitute  the 
neatest  areas  of  ooneumption.  thus  dividing  their 
beneflta  equitably  between  proauoers  and  consumers, 
and  contriouting  to  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country.  The  Great  Ardiitect  of  the 
continent  seems  to  liave  located  its  rivers  and  lakes 
with  express  reference  to  the  commeroial  necessities 
of  the  indnstrioBS  millions  who  now  and  hereafter 
shall  occupy  it.  The  plan  of  improvements  suggest- 
ed by  the  committee  merely  follows  the  lines  so 
clearly  in<Ucated  by  his  hand. 

The  proposed  improvements  are  so  located  aa  to 
distribute  their  benefits  with  great  equality  among 
all  the  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Twenty- 
one  of  those  States  are  situated  direotiy  on  one  or 
more  of  said  routes ;  two  States,  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka, are  so  situated  as  to  ei\joy  the  fidl  benefits  of  re- 
duced oost  of  transportation  from  the  Mississippi 
Siver  by  idl  of  the  proposed  lines. ,  Eleven  States, 
namely,  Maine,  New  ilampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Bhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Jersev,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Texas,  nearly 
aU  or  which  consume  largely  the  food  of  the  West, 
and  most  of  which  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
upon  the  West  for  a  market  for  their  manufactures 
and  other  products,  are  directiy  connected  by  the 
vaters  of  the  ocean  with  their  several  termim.  The 
proposed  improvements  wilL  therefore,  connect  by 
the  dieapest  Known  means  or  transport  every  one  of 
the  thirty-four  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
with  all  uie  others^  and  but  one  State  in  the  Union 


will  be  without  water  connection  with  the  whole 
world.  The  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  result,  by 
an  expenditure  of  money  comparatively  so  small, 
illustrates  the  wonderfril  provisions  of  Nature  for 
cheap  commercial  fiMilities  on  this  continent. 
^  These  four  neat  channels  of  oonmierce  under  pub- 
lic control^  and  hence  unable  to  combine  wi^  each 
other  or  with  existing  lines  of  transport,  will,  by  the 
power  of  competition,  hold  in  check  idl  the  itulwaj^s 
radiating  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  and  by 
affording  cheap  and  ample  means  of  communication 
will  solve  the  problem  of  cheap  transportation.  If 
local  railways  discriminate  against  them,  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  the  States  whose  boundaries  they  touch 
to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  correction  of  such 
discriminations.  A  law  of  Congress  prohibiting  dis- 
criminations against  river  or  luie  ports  will  ezmble 
the  other  States  not  directiy  upon  any  of  said  lines  to 
reach  them  at  reasonable  rates.  The  committee  sub- 
mit that  no  plan  of  public  improvement  could  be  more 
eminentiy  national  in  its  cmuacter.  nor  diffuse  its 
benefits  more  generally  and  equitably,  than  the  one 
proposed,  and  tney  beUeve  that  the  entire  system  of 
improvements  indicated  should  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  as  a  whole. 

I  will  now  state  more  specifically,  and  as  concisely 
as  possible,  the  benefits  and  advantages  anticipated 
from  each  route,  and  fh>m  the  combing  effects  of  the 
whole  system  when  completed. 

BENXrXTS    AND     ADVANTAOXS    ANTICIPATXD    VBOlff   THX 

KOBTHKBN  BOCTS. 

In  the  section  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  Pox 
and  Wisconsin  Biver  improvement  and  the  Hennepin 
Canal,  the  committee  have  shown  that  by  these  im- 
provements the  cost  of  transport  between  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  and  the  lakes  can  certainly  be  reduced  an 
average  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  from  all  points  west 
of  the  river,  north  or  the  parallel  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 
This  will  include  the  whole  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska,  and  a  large  part  of  Dakota,  Aansas,  and 
Missouri. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  the  actual  average 
railway  charges  in  1872,  and  upon  tm  assumed  charge 
of  6  imlls  per  ton  per  mile  down  the  Mississippi  Biver 
and  through  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Biver  improve- 
ment and  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile  vp  the  Mississippi, 
shows  the  saving  that  may  be  effected  by  the  contem- 
plated improvement  firom  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Green 
Bay. 

Table  showing  the  actual  cod  qf  'trantparkMon  by  rail 
io  Chicago,  and  th4  tstimaUd  coat  {vpo%  ih4  above 
baeis)  by  HU  Fox  and  WUeonsin  improvement  from 
the  river-porie  named  to  Grem  Bay, 


TKOU-* 

III '^1^1 

StPaal 

Winona 

o«u 

19.8 

18.4 

18.4 

18.4 

17 

18 

17.6 

15 

IS 

CtaU. 

8.7 
66 
6.9 
4.8 
6.1 
7.6 
7.9 
8.8 
11.6 

Cmta. 

10.6 
11.9 

LaCrosee ^ 

Prairie  du  Chien 

Dubuque 

1«.6 
18.6 
11.9 

Savannah 

10.6 

Fnlton 

9.6 

Rock  Island 

6.3 

Burlington 

.3 

A  veraffe 

17.1 

7.4 

9.7 

The  rates  estimated  are  higher  than  those  which 
usually  prevail  upon  similar  water-routes — nearly 
double  tne  average  rates  from.  Cincimiati  and  Louis- 
ville to  New  Ormns;  and  yet  the  average  saving 
shown  from  all  the  ports  named  is  9.7  cents  per 
bushel;  from  all  of  Minnesota  and  Northern  Iowa 
ports  the  saving  wUl  amount  to  12  cents  per  bushel. 
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KHlamatang  the  redaction  to  be  effected  by  tlie 
Hennepin  Canal  upon  the  same  basis,  namely,  6  mills 
]>er  ton  per  mile  down  the  Mississippi^  8  mills  vp  the 
river,  and  at  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile  throoffn  the 
canals  to  Oliioogo,  the  saving  is  shown  by  the  allow- 
ing table : 

TabU  showing  the  actual  cod  of  tranmort  ly  rail  to 
Chicago  in  1872,  and  the  estimaUaeott  jrom,  the 
ports  named  hy  the  proposed  water-route. 


FROM— 


St  Panl  to  Chicago 

Winona  to  Chica){o 

La  Crosse  to  Chicago 

Prairie  da  Chlen  to  Chi- 


cago   

Danlelth  to  Chicago 

Savannah  to  Chicago. . . . 

Folton  to  Chicago. 

Rock  iBlaod  to  ChiosKp. . 

Barlington,  Iowa,  to  Chi- 
cago  


Avenge. 


ActOAl  ftver- 

•g*  mil-imUt 

pwbMbcL 

AMomad 
w&Mr-ratM 
pOTbathcL 

Cttlt. 

19.8 

18.4 
18.4 

18.4 
17.0 
18.0 
17.6 
l&O 

18.0 

CwU. 

1%1 

10.6 

9.9 

8.8 
7.8 
A.8 

e.s 

6.8 
7.6 

17.1 

8.4 

W»t(T-r»tM 
laM  than 
nU«ntM. 

CmtM. 

6.6 
7.9 
8.6 

9.6 

9.2 
11.7 
18.8 

9.3 

4.4 


8.7 


If  the  river  charges  be  estimated  at  the  rates  which 
aotually  prevail  on  the  Mississippi  durizig  high  water, 
or  at  tne  average  rate  charged  from  8t  Louis  to  New 
Orleans,  the  average  saving  would  be  about  91  cents 
per  bushel.  With  the  Mississippi  improved  and  the 
use  of  steam  on  the  canal,  I  have  no  doubt  the  reduc- 
tion will  average  at  least  10  cents  per  bushel  from  all 
the  river  points  named,  and  that  competition  of  the 
canal  will  laigely  reduce  the  railway  rates  as  far  south 
as  St.  Louis.  It  is  thorofore  safe  to  say  that  the  con- 
struction of  those  two  improvements  will  reduce  the 
charges  from  all  points  on  the  Mississippi  Biver 
above  Qmncy,  Illinois.  fhDm  the  present  average  of 
17  cents  to  7  cents  per  oushel. 

It  is  believed,  bv  those  who  are  best  informed  on 
the  subject,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  Now  York 
canals  so  as  to  pass  boats  of  600  to  1,000  tons  will  re- 
duce the  cost  of  transportation  on  that  part  of  the 
line  60  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  former  enlarge- 
ment 01  the  Erie  Canal  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  one-half,  and,  as  the  proposed  improve- 
ment will  more  than  treble  Its  capacity,  and  permit 
the  passage  of  boats  of  690  tons  instead  of  210  tons  as 
at  present,  thoro  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  anticipated  reduction  will  be  accomplished. 
The  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  shall  induce  tiie  con- 
struction of  the  Caughnawaga  Canal  (if  such  an  ar- 
rangement can  be  made),  and  which  will  encourage 
Canadian  ship-masters  to  compete  for  the  carrying 
trade  on  the  lakes,  will  also  materially  cheapen  the 
cost  of  transport  to  New  England.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  committee  fullv  justifies  the  opinion  that  by 
the  enlamment  of  the  New  York  Canals,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Caughnawsffa  Canal,  and  The  use  of  the 


making  the  entire  cost  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to 
Burlington,  Vexmont,  or  to  New  York,  not  more  than 
22  cents  per  bushel,  against  the  present  cost  of  48.6 
cents  by  water  ana  M  cents  oy  raU.  We  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  estimate  that  by  tiie  proposed 
improvements  upon  this  route  a  saving  can  be  cTOcted 
of  20  cents  per  bushel,  or  $6.70  per  ton,  on  all  the 
vast  tonnage  moved  between  that  river  and  the  East. 

BZKEJTTS   AND    ADVAin'AOBS   AimCIPATED    THOU   THX 

CESTRAL  XODTE. 

Assuminff  a  charge  of  4  mills  per  ton  per  mile  on 
the  Mississippi  Biver  and  on  the  improved  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  Bivers^  a  oliaive  of  8  mills  per  Ion  per  mile 
on  the  James  Biver  ana  Kanawha  Canal,  ana  6  mills 


per  ton  per  mile  on  the  slack-water  improvement, 
the  following  statement  will  ropresent  the  cost  of 
transport  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  Bichmond,  ViiginLi, 
by  the  central  water-line : 

Cairo  to  Great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha,  TOO  mOea,  4 
mills  per  ton  per  mile $8  06 

From  Great  Falls  to  Bichmond,  the  dUtaiiee  (eqoa- 
ting  each  lock  at  one-half  mile  of  canal)  (a  509 
miles,  of  which  848  is  canal  (eqaaCed),  and  161  Is 
slack-water : 

Canal,  848  miles,  at  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile 9  79 

Slack- water,  161  miles,  at  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile .        99 

Total  per  ton  for  entire  distance $6  60 

Equal  to  20.4  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds. 

If  the  freight  railway  from  the  Kanawha  to  tide- 
water be  adopted,  instead  of  the  canal  and  slack- 
water  improvement,  the  cost  of  transport  from  tiie 
Ohio  Biver  to  the  ocean  will,  it  is  believed,  be  snb- 
stantiollr  the  same  as  above  stated. 

The  Central  route  would  be  closed  by  ioe  only 
about  thirty  days  each  year,  and  hence  it  wonld  be  an 
active  competitor  with  all  the  railways  from  the  ML"- 
sissippi  Biver  to  the  Atlantic,  at  times  when  coxn pe- 
tition is  now  suspended,  by  reason  of  frost,  on  the 
northern  water-route.  The  effect  of  such  a  regulator 
of  railway  charges  would  be  to  greatiy  reduce  the 
present  winter  rates,  and,  by  the  constant  competition 
it  woidd  maintain,  to  compel  uniformly  low  charsres 
on  all  rail  and  water-lines  from  tiie  interior  to  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  seaboard.  Its  advantages  would 
be  greatest,  however,  to  the  central  tier  of  States. 
Four  of  the  lai^est  interior  dties  of  the  continent — 
St.  Louis,  Cincmnati,  Louisville,  and  Pittsburg — 
ara  situated  directly  upon  it  The  trade  of  these 
cities,  together  with  the  other  towns  and  cities  on  the 
Ohio  Biver,  is  now  far  in  excess  of  our  entire  fbreism 
commerce.  A  vast  aroa  of  the  richest  agricnltond 
and  mineral  country  in  the  world  is  directly  tributarv 
to  it,  and  onlv  awaits  reasonable  ikoilities  for  trans- 
portation to  develop  a  commerce  the  magnitude  of 
which  it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive. 

It  is  due  to  this  route  to  say  that  the  estimated  oo^it 
of  transport  is  fully  60  per  cent,  higher  than  the  fig- 
ures relied  upon  by  its  special  advocates.  The  com- 
mittee have  adopted  thein  from  supeimbundant  cau- 
tion, preferring  to  understate,  rather  thiui  to  risk  an 
exaggeration  of  its  advantages. 

"nie  evidence  taken  by  the  oommittee  shows  that 
the  average  ohanres  on  tiie  Ohio  and  Misosaippi  are 
only  Sk  to  4k  mius  per  ton  per  mile,  and  in  some 
cases  onljr  2  mills.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  Cen- 
tral route  is  lower  than  has  been  assumed  for  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  improvement,  or  for  the  Hennepin 
Canal,  the  reason  for  which  is  that  the  season  of  navi- 
gation will  be  much  longer,  and  hence  vessels  oac 
be  more  oonstantiv  employed. 

The  saving  to  be  anticipated  from  the  Mississippi 
Biver  to  Bicnmond,  Virginia,  as  against  the  present 
water-route  to  New  YorK,  estimated  upon  the  basis 
just  stated.  Is  28  cents  per  bushel,  ana  against  the 
all-rail  route  about  80  cents  per  bm^el. 

BE:r£rrrs  and  advaivtaoss  aiiticipateo  fbox  the 

SOUmXBN  BOCTE. 

Assuming  the  same  rate  of  ohaiges  as  in  the  esti- 
mate just  made  for  the  Central  route,  namely,  4  mills 
per  ton  per  mile  on  open  river,  6  mills  per  ton  per 
mile  on  slack-water  navigation,  and  8  mills  per  toa 
per  mile  by  canal!  the  following  will  represent  tne  co^t 
of  transport  by  this  route  from  Cairo  to  the  ocean : 

Open  river,  980  miles,  4  mills  per  ton  per  mile fS  98 

Slack-water,  70  mllee.  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile « 

Canal,  836  miles,  8  milU  per  ton  per  nule 9  00 

Total  per  ton  for  entire  distance |6  M 

E(^ua]  to  20.8  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

It  IS  believed  that  a  freight  railway  nrom  the  vicin- 
ity of  GuntersviUe,  Alabuna,  or  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, would  enaole  this  route  to  acoompusn  vezy 
nearly  the  same  results.    This  route  will  never  be 
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cbctnieted  hj  ioe,  and  henoe  will  afiTord  unfidUiig 
oompettlaon  throughout  the  /ear.  Its  greatest  act- 
Tsntagee,  however,  will  be  found  not  so  much  in 
I'umlsning  a  highway  of  commerce  to  the  seaboard, 
as  in  opening  in>  a  valuable  connection  between  the 
?nun-growing  btates  of  the  Weat  and  the  cotton 
i^Uotations  of  the  8outh.  whereby  each  section  will 
nave  the  full  benefit  of  tnose  crops  for  which  its  soil 
and  climate  are  best  adapted.  It  will  connect  with 
rarious  Sonthem  rivers,  j]^netrating  a  veiy  laige  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  distncta  of  the  South.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  eventually  inland  navigation  will  be  ob- 
uined  at  small  expense  along  the  coast  of  South  Car^ 
(•lina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  connectinff  with  the  riv- 
ers in  thoee  States  wluch  flow  into  the  ocean.  By 
x}'A5  route  the  centre  of  the  cotton-produdng  dLitriota 
cut  be  reached  from  the  centre  oitbe  com  area,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  15  to  18  cents  per  buflhel;  and 
hence,  in  addition  to  the  creation  of  a  new  oomdeting 
Avenue  to  the  sea,  the  home  market  for  food  that 
Kill  be  developed,  and  the  increased  production  of 
eotton  that  will  be  induced,  will  vastly  more  than 
compensate  for  the  entire  cost. 

The  same  remark  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  this  line  as  with  regard  to  the  Central  route,  name- 
ly, that  the  estimated  cost  of  movement  is  much  in 
excess  of  what  is  expected  by  its  special  friends  and 
advocates.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  saving  to  be 
dfected  on  through-freights  to  the  seaboard  is  about 
the  same  as  by  the  Central  water-line. 

VtSKFTTB    AND   ADVAKTAOSS    ASmCIFATED    TBOU   THX 

lossisBim  JuvxB  ixpEovEifxirrB. 

The  evidenoe  submitted  with  the  report  justifies 
tha  oondosion  thaL  upon  the  completion  of  the  en- 
tile improvement  or  the  Mississippi  River,  wheat  and 
com  can  be  transported  from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wis- 
ecmsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  other  Btates 
above  Cairo,  to  New  Orleans,  for  an  average  of  12 
cents  per  bushel,  and  that  the  cost  from  St.  Paul  will 
not  exceed  17  cents.  The  average  rate  from  New 
Orleans  to  Liverpool  in  1872  was  about  27  cents 
(cmrenqy),  which  can  be  roduoedf  as  shown  by  the 
evidence  submitted  by  the  committee,  to  18  or  20 
cents  by  the  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
y^?">^^g  the  cost  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans  at 
17  eenta,  Uie  two  transfers  at  St.  XjOtus  and  New  Or- 
leans at  one  cent  each,  and  the  charge  from  Now 
Orleans  to  Liverpool  at  20  cents,  the  total  from  St. 
Paul  to  liverpool  will  be  89  cents  per  busliel.  The 
chaige,  in  1872,  from  St.  Paul  to  Liverpool,  including 
transfers  and  terminals  at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  New 
York,  by  the  cheapest  route,  averaged  67.5  cents  per 
bushel.  The  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  improve- 
ments of  this  route  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
is  cents  per  bushel  from  St.  Paul  to  Liverpool,  with 
the  proportionate  reducdon  from  all  other  points  on 
the  nver. 

COKBCfXD  BXKCrXTS  AKD  ASVAJTrAGSS  07  THE  PBOrOSlSD 
SY8T£3t  OF  UCFBOVXKBNTS. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  and  advantagea  to  be  de- 
rived from  each  of  the  four  proposed  routes,  and  from 
their  combined  effects  when  in  constant  competition 
vith  each  other  and  with  the  railroad  system  of  the 
cornitrr,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  completion 
of  the  system  of  unprovoments  suggested  will  effect 
a  pennanent  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
transporting  fourth-class  freights  from  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  seaboard,  and  that  the  cost  of 
canying  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  com  to  the  markets  of 
the  £a0t,  and  of  the  world,  will  be  reduced  at  least 
t»  to  25  cents  per  bushel  below  the  present  railway 
chaiges,  and  that  a  similar  reduction  will  be  effected 
on  return-freights. 

The  aetoal  movement  of  gndn  to  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  markets  in  1872,  as  shown  by  the  oareftilly- 
prepared  statistics  submitted  with  tills  report, 
amounted  to  about  218,000,000  bushels.  An  avenge 
saving  of  SO  cents  x»er  bushel  on  the  surplus  moved 


that  veor  would  have  amounted  to  over  ^2,000,000. 
But  lor  the  fact  that  Urgo  quantities  of  com  were  un- 
able to  find  a  market,  on  account  of  the  high  trans- 
portation chaiffcs,  the  amount  moved  would  have 
been  veiy  muim  greater.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the 
saving  in  transportation  above  named,  a  benefit  per- 
haps equally  ji^reat  would  have  been  conferred  upon 
the  producer  m  affording  him  a  market  for  his  surplus 
products. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  enhanced  value  which 
such  reduction  would  give  to  the  improved  lands  of 
the  West,  amounting,  in  the  eiffht  Northwestern 
States  of  Indiana,  Ulmois.  Iowa,  Aunnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  Kansas,  ana  Nebraska,  in  1870,  to  55,- 
841,000  acres.  Estimating  the  productive  capacity  of 
these  lands  at  an  average  of  only  20  bushels  per  acre 
(the  average  of  com.  oats,  etc..  being,  in  fact,  very 
much  greater),  an  addition  of  only  10  cents  per  bushel 
(one-iudf  the  estimated  saving)  to  the  value  of  the 
cereals  those  States  aie  capable  of  producing,  would 
give  a  net  profit  of  $2  per  acre,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  a  capital  of  $20,  end  hence 
equal  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  to  that  ex- 
tent. Twenty  dollars  per  acre  added  to  the  value  of 
improved  lands,  in  those  States,  would  exceed  on 
aggregate  of  $11,000,000,000.  This  calculation  as- 
sumes that  one  half  of  tne  reduction  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  ond  the  other  half  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Add  to  all  this  the  Increased  value  of  farms  in  other 
States,  the  increased  value  of  unimproved  lands,  the 
enhanced  value  of  cotton-plantations,  the  benefits  to 
accrue  from  reduced  cost  oi  movement  of  the  products 
of  the  mine,  the  foundeiy.  the  factory^  the  workshop, 
and  of  the  tnousands  of  otner  commodities  demanding 
cheaper  transportation,  and  some  conception  may  be 
fomied  of  the  vast  additions  to  be  made  to  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  prospcri^  by  the  system  of  Im- 
provements under  consideration.  In  comparison  with 
the  great  benefits  and  advantages  reasonably  to  be 
anticipated,  their  cost  is  utterly  insignificant. 

The  probable  effect  of  such  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  internal  transportation  upon  our  exports  and  for- 
eifipi  balances  of  trade  is  also  worthy  of  the  most  carc- 
fru  consideration.  America  and  Bussia  are  the  ^at 
food-producing  nations  of  the  world.  Great  Bntalu 
is  the  principal  market.  For  mon^  years  America 
and  Bussia  have  been  active  competitors  for  the  sup- 
plv  of  that  market.  Until  recentlv  the  farmers  of  the 
West  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  wheat-producers 
on  the  Don  and  the  Volga ;  but  a  few  years  ago  Bus- 
sia inaugurated  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by 
which  the  cost  of  transporting  her  products  frt>m  the 
interior  to  the  seaboard  is  greatiy  reduced.  The  re- 
sult is  shown  by  the  importations  of  wheat  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  two  periods  of  five  years 
each. 

ImporU  of  wheat  from  Buma  and  America  into  the 
UfUUd  Kingdom  from  1860  to  1664,  compared  wiih 
the  imporUfrom  1868  to  1872. 


1860  to  1864  inclusive. 

1808  to  1673  inclusive. 

'trom—             WImU 

TROM— 

WIimU 

Bussia, 

47,9T6,80D 
1^7,047,126 

Raraits 

BMlMla. 
117.067.089 

United  States.. 

UultedSutea.. 

116,462,880 

An  MMTMM,  during  the  latter  period  as  compared 
with  the  former,  of  70,590,218  bushels  from  Bussia, 
and  a  dtereoM  of  10,584,746  from  the  United  States. 

The  cheaper  mode  of  handling  grain  by  elevators 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  b^  Inissia,  but  doubtiess 
will  be  very  soon.  When  this  shall  be  done^  and  her 
wise  system  of  internal  improvements,  which  have 
already  turned  the  wavering  balances  in  &vor  of  our 
great  competitor,  shall  be  completed,  she  will  be  able 
to  drive  us  from  the  markets  of  tne  world,  unless 
wiser  counsels  shall  guide  our  statesmanship  than 
have  hitherto  prevailed.     In  &ot,  as  the  increased 
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size  of  ooean-veueU  is  constantly  docreasing  tho  oost 
of  ooeon  transport,  and  our  wheat-fields  are  yearly  re- 
ceding farther  westward  from  the  lakes,  it  is  not  im- 
possible  that  when  she  shall  have  driven  us  from  the 
markets  of  Europe  she  will  become  our  active  com- 
petitor  in  Boston  and  Portland,  if  cheaper  means  of 
mtemal  transport  be  not  provided.  The  value  of 
American  wheat  in  the  Britisn  markets  is  about  1  cents 
per  bushel  over  the  average  from  all  other  countries, 
and  about  5  cents  i>er  bushel  above  that  importea 
from  Russia.  With  this  advantage  in  our  favor,  and 
with  a  reduction  of  fiO  cents  per  bushel  in  the  cost  of 
internal  transport,  we  might  sucoessfullv  demand  the 
light  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with  food. 

Our  cotton  exports  are  quite  as  unsatisfiictory  as 
the  eicports  of  other  agricultural  products.  High 
transportation  charges  trom  the  grain-fields  of  the 
Northwest  to  the  cotton-fields  or  the  South  have 
compelled  the  planter  to  devote  his  cotton-lands  to 
the  production  of  wheat  and  com,  for  which  they  are 
by  nature  unsuited,  thereby  reducing  the  product  of 
cotton  and  diminishing  the  market  for  groin.  The 
effect  upon  our  cotton  exportations  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement : 

BecHpU  of  eotton  in  Grtat  JBrUain  in  1860,  compared 

wih  1872. 


that  all  expenditures  not  absolutely  neoesnxybo  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  imperative  necessities  of  th« 
oountiy  receive  attention  I 


I860. 

187t. 

FROM- 

Cotton. 

FROM- 

OottMU 

United  States.. 
All  otiier  coun- 
tries ......... 

Poaadt. 

1,115,890,008 
875,048,144 

United  States.. 
All  other  coun- 
tries  

Foands. 

896,000,060 
788,«rr,809 

Tho  cotton  exports  of  the  United  States  have  fallen 
off  nearly  50  por  cent,  while  other  countries  have 

f  dined  nearly  300  per  cent  This  is  doubtless  largely 
ue  to  the  war,  which  stimulated  tho  production  of 
cotton  in  India,  but  it  is  also  attributaole  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  oiiuses  just  mentioned,  and  to  the  svstem 
of  internal  improvements  inaugurated  by  Great  Britain 
in  India,  for  tne  express  purpose  of  rendering  herself 
independent  of  us  for  the  supply  of  cotton.  Every 
cent  unnecessarily  added  to  the  cost  of  traneportation  u 
to  that  extent  a  protection  to  the  eotton-^laruers  of  India 
and  the  food-producers  of  Russia,  against  the  farmers 
of  the  West  and  the  cotton-planters  of  the  Sontn. 

Tha  murmurs  of  discontent  which  come  from  the 
overburdened  West,  the  demand  for  cheaper  food 
heard  fh>m  the  laboring-classes  at  the  East  and  from 
the  plantations  of  the  bouth,  and  the  rapid  falling  off 
of  our  principal  articles  of  export,  all  indicate  the  im- 
perative necessity  for  cheaper  means  of  internal  com- 
munication. If  we  would  assure  our  imperiled  posi- 
tion in  the  markets  of  the  world,  reinstate  our  credit 
abroad,  restore  confidence  and  prosperity  at  home, 
and  provide  for  a  return  to  specie  payment,  let  us  de- 
velop our  unequaled  resources  ana  stimulate  our  in- 
dustries by  a  judicious  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments. 

A  reference  to  tho  expenditures  of  our  Oovemment 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that 
in  some  matters  we  have  been  sufficiently  liberal  but 
in  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  ana  for 
the  development  of  our  vast  resources  most  parsimo- 
nious. For  public  buildings,  including  those  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  custom-houses,  post-offices, 
and  court-houses  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  we 
have  expended  over  $62,000,000 ;  while  for  the  im- 
provement of  tho  twenty  thousand  miles  of  Western 
rivers,  through  which  should  flow  the  life-currents  of 
the  nation,  we  have  appropriated  only  $11,438,800. 
For  the  improvements  or  these  great  avenues  of  trade, 
whicdi  were  designed  by  Nature  to  afford  the  cheapest 
and  most  ample  commercial  fiacilitieB  for  tiie  teeming 
millions  who  inhabit  the  richest  country  on  earth,  we 
have  expended  an  average  of  $138,100  per  annum ; 
while  for  pubUc  buildings  we  have  appropriated  an 
average  or  over  $75O,000'a  year.    Is  it  not  nigh  time 
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The  foUowing  special  message  of  Pre»dent 
Grant  was  sent  to  the  United  Stales  Senate  on 
January  18, 1875.  As  it  treats  of  events  which 
took  place  in  Lonisiana  in  December,  1874,  etc., 
it  is  inserted  here  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
1874. 

7b  the  Ssnate  of  the  United  States  : 

1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  answer  to 
a  Senate  resolution  of  the  8th  inst,  asking  for  infor- 
mation as  to  anv  interference  by  any  military  offiitr 
or  any  part  of  tne  Army  of  the  Umted  States  ^*ith 
the  organization  or  proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly ofthe  State  of  Louisiana,  or  either  branch  thereof, 
and  ^0  inquiring  in  regard  to  the  existenoe  of  ann«d 
organizations  in  uiat  State  hostile  to  the  government 
thereof,  and  intent  on  overturning  such  govemmeDt 
bv  force.  To  say  that  lawlessness,  turbulence,  and 
bloodshed  have  characterized  tho  political  atfSun  of 
that  State  since  its  reoiganization  under  the  Becrvn- 
struction  acts,  is  onl^  to  repeat  what  has  become  well 
known  as  a  part  of  its  uunappy  history ;  but  it  niay 
be  proper  here  to  refer  to  tne  election  of  1868,  by 
which  the  Bepublican  vote  of  the  State,  throuira 
fraud  and  violence,  was  reduced  to  a  few  tnoosand^ 
and  the  bloody  riots  of  1866, 1867,  and  1868,  to  show 
that  the  disorders  there  are  not  due  to  anv  recent 
causes  or  to  any  late  action  of  tho  Federal  aatnoritie«. 

Preparatory  to  the  election  of  1878,  a  shameful  and 
undisguised  conspiracy  was  formed  to  cany  that  elec- 
tion against  the  Bepublicans  without  regard  to  law  or 
right,  and  to  that  end  the  most  glaring  ftttuds  and 
forgeries  were  committed  in  the  returns,  after  manr 
colored  citizens  had  been  denied  registration  and 
others  deterred  by  fear  from  casting  their  ballotii. 
When  the  time  came  for  a  final  canvass  of  the  votes, 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  William  P.  Kelloe?* 
the  Bepublican  candidate  for  Governor,  brought  suit 
upon  tne  equity  side  of  the  United  btates  Circmt 
Court  for  Louisuma,  and  ogidnst  Warmoth  and  othen« 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  returns  of  the 
election;  representmg  that  several  thousand  voters  of 
tho  State  had  been  deprived  of  the  elective  ftianclme 
on  account  of  their  color,  and  praying  that  steps 
might  be  taken  to  have  said  votes  counted,  and  for 
general  relict  To  enable  the  court  to  inquire  as  to 
the  truth  of  these  allegations  a  temporary  restrainitu 
order  was  issued  against  the  defendants,  wluch  was 
at  once  wholly  disregarded  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  These  pro- 
ceedings have  been  widely  denounced  as  an  imwar- 
rantabie  interference  bv  the  Federal  Judiciarr  with 
the  election  of  State  officers,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  by  tiie  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution ofthe  United  States  the  political  equality  of 
colored  citizens  is  secured,  and  under  tiie  second  sec- 
tion of  that  amendment, providing  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  its  proviaions  by  appropriate 
legislation,  an  act  was  passed  on  the  81st  of  May, 
1870,  and  amended  in  1671,  the  object  of  which  wm 
to  prevent  the  denial  or  abridgment  of  suffrage  to 
citizens  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude :  and  it  has  been  neld  by  all  the 
Federal  judges  beiore  whom  the  question  has  arisfo, 
including  Justice  Strong  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
the  protection  afforded  by  this  amendment  and  thesa 
acts  extends  to  State  as  well  as  to  other  elections. 
That  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  Federal  courts  to  enforce 
tho  provisions  of  tne  Constitution  ofthe  United  States, 
and  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  is  too  clear 
for  controversy. 

Section  15  of  said  act,  after  numerous  provi^ons 
therein  to  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, provides  Uist  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  United 
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States  shAll  extend  to  all  caaos  in  law  or  eqnitr  aria-  March,  1874.  He  said :  "  In  the  case  on  trial  there 
iiur  under  the  provisions  ofaaid  act  and  of  the  act  are  many  facta  not  in  oontroverBY.  I  proceed  to  atate 
amendatory  thereof.  Oonffreaa  seema  to  have  oon-  acme  of  them  inpreaenee  and  hearing  of  counael  on 
tempUted  e<raitable  aa  well  aa  leffal  prooeedinga  to  bo^h  aides,  and  ir  I  atate  aa  a  oonoeded  fact  any  mat- 
prevent  the  denial  of  auffhige  to  colored  dtizena,  and  ter  that  ia  diapnted  they  can  correct  me."  After  atat- 
It  mA7  be  aafely  asserted  that  if  Kellogg^s  bill  in  the  ing  the  origin  of  the  difficulty,  which  grew  out  of  an 
above-nanaedcaso  did  not  present  a  case  for  the  equi-  attempt  or  white  peraona  to  drive  the  parish  judge 
table  interposition  of  the  court,  tliat  no  such  case  can  and  sneriff,  appointeea  of  Kellogg,  fi!x>m  office,  and 
arise  under  the  act.  That  the  courts  of  the  United  their  attempted  protection  b^  colored  persons,  which 
States  have  the  right  to  interfere  In  various  ways  with  led  to  some  %hting.  in  which  a  numoor  of  negroes 
State  elections  so  as  to  mointidn  political  cauality  were  killedj  uie  judge  says:  **Most  of  tiioso  who 
and  rights  therein,  irrespective  oi  race  or  color,  is  were  not  killed  were  taken  prisoners."  Fifteen  or 
comparatively  a  new  and  to  aome  aeems  to  be  a  star-  sixteen  of  the  bhicks  had  lifted  the  boards  and  taken 
tling  idea,  but  it  results  as  clearly  fVom  the  fifteenth  ref\Dige  under  the  fioor  of  the  court-house.  They  were 
ameudment  to  the  Constitution  and  the  acts  that  all  captured.  About  thirty-seven  men  were  taken 
have  been  passed  to  enforce  that  amendment,  as  the  prisoners.  The  number  is  not  definitelv  fixed.  They 
abrogation  of  State  laws  upholding  slavery  results  were  kept  under  ffuard  until  dark.  They  were  led 
from  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  out  two  dv  two  and  shot.  Most  of  the  men  were  shot 
While  the  iurisdiction  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  dead;  atew  were  wounded,  not  mortally,  and  by  pre- 
Kellogg  vs,  Warmoth  and  others  is  clear  to  my  mind,  tending  to  be  dead  were  afterward  during  the  night 
it  seems  that  some  of  the  orders  made  by  the  judge  able  to  make  their  escape.  Among  them  was  mo 
in  that  and  the  kindred  case  of  Antoine  ore  illegal.  Levi  Nelson  named  in  the  indictment.  The  dead 
Bat,  while  they  are  ao  held  and  comudered,  it  is  not  bodies  of  the  neg^roes  killed  in  this  affair  were  left  un- 
to be  forgotten  that  the  mandate  of  this  court  had  buried  until  Tuesday,  April  15th,  when  they  were 
been  contemptuously  defied,  and  they  were  made  buried  by  a  deputy  iuarsnal  and  an  officer  of  milita 
while  wild  scenes  of  anarchy  were  sweeping  away  all  from  New  Orleans.  These  persons  found  fifty-nine 
restraint  of  law  and  order.  Doubtless  the  jud^e  of  dead  bodies.  They  showed  pistol-shot  wounds,  the 
this  court  made  grave  mistakes,  but  the  law  ^ows  ffreat  minority  in  the  head  and  most  of  them  in  the 
the  Chancellor  great  latitude,  not  only  in  punishing  back  of  tne  head.'  In  addition  to  the  fif^-nine  dead 
those  who  contemn  his  orders  and  injunctions,  but  in  bodies  found,  some  charred  remains  were  discovered 
preventing  the  consummation  of  the  wrong  which  near  the  oonrt-house,  six  dead  bodies  found  under  a 
ne  has  judicially  forbidden*  ^  Whatever  may  be  said  warehouse^  all  shot  in  the  head  but  one  or  two^  which 
or  thought  of  those  matters,  it  was  only  made  known  were  shot  m  the  breast.  The  only  white  men  ii\jured 
to  me  that  the  process  of  the  United  States  court  was  ttom  the  beginning  of  these  troubles  to  their  close 
re»L»ted,  and  as  said  act  specially  provides  for  the  use  were  Hadnot  and  Harris.  The  court-house  and  its 
of  the  army  and  navy  when  necessary  to  enforce  judi-  contents  were  entirely  consumed.  There  is  no  evi- 
cial  process  arising  thereunder,  I  considered  it  my  dence  that  any  one  in  the  crowd  of  whites  bore  any 
dutv  to  see  that  such  process  was  executed  according  lawful  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  any  of  the  blacks, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Resulting  from  these  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  Nash  or  Cazabat, 
proceedings  through  various  controversies  and  com-  after  the  affair,  ever  demanded  their  offices  to  which 
plications,  a  State  administration  was  organized,  with  they  had  set  up  claim,  but  the  Be^ster  continued  to 
WHliam  r.  Kellogg  as  Governor,  which,  in  the  dis-  act  as  parish  judge  and  Shaw  as  sheriff.    These 


are 


charge  of  my  duty,  under  Section  4,  Article  IV.,  of  the  the  facts  in  the  cose,  as  I  understand  them  to  be  ad- 
Coastitution.  I  have  recognized  as  the  government  of  mitted.  To  hold  the  people  of  Louisiana  generally 
the  State,  it  has  been  bitterly  and  persistently  al-  responsible  for  these  atrocities  would  not  do  just ; 
U'ged  that  Kellogg  was  not  elected.  Whether  he  waa  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fiict  that  insuperable  obstruc- 
or  not  is  not  altogether  certain,  nor  is  it  any  more  tions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  punishing  these 
certain  that  his  competitor,  McEncry,  was  chosen,  murderers,  and  the  so-called  Conservative  papers  of 
The  election  was  a  gigantic  fraud,  and  there  are  no  the  State  not  only  justified  the  massacre,  but  de- 
reliable  returns  of  its  result.  KeUogg  obtoined  pos-  nounced  as  Federal  tyranny  and  despotism  the  at- 
session  of  the  office,  and^  in  my  opmion,  has  more  tempt  of  the  United  States  officers  to  bring  them  to 
right  to  it  than  his  competitor.  justice.  Fierce  denunciations  rung  through  the  coun- 
Un  the  20th  of  February,  1878,  the  Committee  on  try  about  office-holding  and  election  matters  in  Loui- 
Privileges  and  Elections  ot  the  Senate  made  a  report,  siana,  while  every  one  of  the  Colfax  miscreants  goes 
in  which  they  say  they  were  satisfied  by  testimony  unwhipped  of  justice,  and  no  way  can  be  found  in 
that  the  mampulation  of  the  election  machinery  by  this  boasted  land  of  civilization  and  Christianity  to 
Warmoth  and  others  was  equivalent  to  20,000  votes,  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  bloody  and  monstrous 
and  they  add  that  to  recognize  tiie  McEnery  govern-  crime.  Not  umike  this  was  the  massacre  in  August 
ment  would  be  recognizing  a  government  based  upon  laat.  Several  Northern  young  men  of  capital  onden- 
iraud,  in  defiance  ol  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  terprise  had  started  the  littie  and  flourisuin^  town  of 
voters  of  the  State.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  Coushatta.  Some  of  them  were  Hepubhcans  and 
frtotcmenta  in  this  report,  and  they  seem  to  hare  office-holders  under  Kellogg.  Tbey  were,  therefore, 
Wn  generally  accepted  by  the  country,  the  c^at  doomed  to  death.  Six  of  them  were  seized  and  car- 
crime  in  Louisiana,  about  which  so  much  has  been  ried  awav  from  their  homes  and  murdered  in  cold 
md,  ia,  that  one  is  holding  the  office  of  Governor  blood.  So  one  has  been  punished,  and  the  Conser- 
who  was  cheated  out  of  20,000  votes,  against  one  vative  press  of  the  State  denounced  all  efforts  to  that 
irhose  titie  to  the  office  is  undoubtedly  based  on  fraud,  end,  and  boldly  justified  the  crime, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  mtentions  of  the  Man^r  murders  of  a  like  character  have  been  com- 
voters  of  the  State.  Misinformed  and  misjudging  as  mitted  in  individual  cases  which  cannot  here  be  de- 
tothe  nature  and  extent  of  this  report,  the  supporters  tailed;  for  example:^  T.  S.  Crawford,  Jud£;e  of  the 


kirudL  a  butchery  of  citizens  was  committed  at  Colfax,  of  October,  1878;  and  the  widow  of  the  former,  in  a 

whi(m^  in  blood-thirstiness  and  barbarity,  is  hardly  communication  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  tells  a 

surpassed  by  any  acts  of  savage  warfare.    To  put  piteous  tale  of  the  persecutions  of  her  husband  be- 

this  matter  beyond  controversy,  I  quote  from  the  cause  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  of  the  efforts  made 

charge  of  Judffe  Woods  of  the  United  States  Circuit  to  screen  those  who  had  committed  a  crime  which,  to 

Court  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  use  her  own  language,  "  left  two  widows  and  mne 

against  Croikahank  and  others,  at  New  Orleans,  in  orphans.^'    To  say  that  the  murder  of  a  negro  or  a 
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white  Republioan  is  not  considered  a  crime  in  Louisi-  puWishedj  in  the  same  place,  a  paper  in  ▼hkh  thej 

ana,  would  probably  be  unjust  to  a  great  part  of  the  used  the  following  language : 

people ;  but  it  is  true  that  a  great  number  of  such  We,  the  undersigned  merchants  of  the  ctty  of  Sbrere- 

murders  have  been  committed  and  no  one  has  been  port,  alive  to  the  great  Importance  of  secnrlng  good  and 

punished  therefor,    and   manifestly  show  that  the  honest  goreroment  to  the  Btete,  do  agree  and  pled^cmr- 

Lrit  of  l^rA^l^ilJolo^^^^^  Sl^S2S^?y^ro*^rgf^'S.X«^^^^^^ 

Representations  were  made  to  me  that  the  presence  ^  laborew  who  vote  the  Badicaf  tiSket  in  the  oomiog 

of  troops  m  Louisiana  was  unnecessary  and  imtating  election. 

U)  the  people,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  public  j  j^          information  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Be- 

diBurbance  if  they  were  ta^enawa^    ConBeouentl^^  tuning  Bi>ard  for  said  election  wl^h^y  not  be 

early  m  l^t  /ummer  the  troops  were  ^^  inAdrawn  f^^^^  ^^  report  which  has  been  publish^  ^^  it 

Jrom  the  State,  with  the  o^o^P^o  Vo.2,«?Sj^m  "  » "natter  of  publio  information  that  a  gnuTpart  of 

at  New  Orleans  barracks.    ^^  wm  d^ed  that  a  c^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  waswnsuSed  bv 

parative  state  of  quiet  had  supervened.    ^ohUcal  ex-  ^^^  arguments  of  lawyers,  several  of  whom  repr.-- 

citoment  as  tjl^<>»^»8ia'^aafl^i«  seemed  to  be  d)d^  ^entecTeaoh  party  bcfofe  the  board.    I  have  no  evi- 

out,  but  the  November  election  was  ^IP^^^'^^S^^^l  dence  that  tfic  proceedings  of  this  board  were  not  ia 

It  was  necessary  for  P^fy  purposes  that  the  flame  accordance  witt  the  kw  under  which  they  act^J. 

should  be  rekindled.    Accordingly,  on  the  Uth  of  y^^^^^^^  j^  excluding  from  their  count  certain  re- 

September,  D.  ^^nn^  cWng  that  he  wm  e^e^^^^  ^^.^,  ^^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^         j^  ^  question  that  de- 

Lieutenant-Governor  m  1872,  issued  an  inflammatory  ^^     J^  ^  evfdence  theylad  before  them.   Bat 

proclamation,  calhng  unon  the  inihtia  of  the  State  to  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^             -^ 

arm^  assemble,,  and  to  drive  from  power  the  "  usurp-  ^     ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  .  ^  ^^  deciding  that  wav,  ind 

ew,^»  as  ho  designated  the  ^ffioere  of  the  State.    The  ^  ^^^  ^^   persons  whom  they  return  as  et^d 

Wliite  Leagues,  anned  and  ready  for  the  conflict,  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^j           ^^^  ^^ 

promptly  responded     On  Jhe  same  day  the^^^  ^^^     Respecting  the  alleged  interference  by  the 

made  a  formal  requisition  ;P<>^,  j^AP^^^JjVn,,!??  mUitary  witk  theorganizatiSn  of  the  Le^aktii*  of 

act  of  1790,  aiid  section  ^  Article  IV.  o^  the  Consti-  L^uisiina  on  the  4trin8t.,  1  have  no1S)wled<e  or 

tation,  to  aid  in  s^PP'^aa^^domostio  viole^^  information  wMoh  has  not   been  received  by  me 

the  next  day  I  Lssue(£  my  Prc>clflmation,  <^mD^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^  pubUshed.     My  first  intima- 

the  ^^f^ejts  to  dx9pe«e  withm  fl^^^         ^"^ J,^^  tion  was    from    the    papers   of    the    morning  of 

date  thereof;  but  before  the  procUmation  was  pub-  ^j^    ^^    ^  January.    I  did  not  know  that  anysuch 

hshed  m  New,  Orleans,  the  orjanued  and  tfined  \^^         wJicii^d,  and  no  orders  or  augg^Uons 

forces   recogmzing  %«8^i?g.^^.?I?  ^'^J'JiLnn^''  were  ever  given  to  any  military  officer  in  Sit  State 

foreible  possession  of  the  State-House  Mid  tempora.  ^j^  ^»  j,.^^     .^/^  ^^^  odourrence.    I  am  weU 

nly  subverted  the,  government.     Twenty  or  more  ^^     ^^  any  rotary  interference  by  the  officers  or 

people  were  killed,  including  a  '^.ijn^^Y^a^ii???  ^;?h  troops  of  the  United  States  with  the  o^izaUon  of. 

the  city.    The  streets  of  tEe  ^.^ty  were  stained  with  g^^^^  Logiskture  or  anv  of  its  prooeAings,  or  with 

blood.    All  that  was  desired  "i  the  waj^  of  excite^  ^      .^j  aepartment  of  Oie  gove^maeSTiTrepugnaat 

ment  had  been  >^ooompl«hed   and     n  ^^^^^          the  ^^^^  ideal  of  govemmen*    I  can  conoeivi  of  no 

steps  taken  to  repress  it,  tiie  f«7^^tion  was  ap-  ^^^  ^^^  InvolvLig  rebellion  or  inaurrwtion  where 

parently,  though  it  is  believed  Jl^t ''«^/v»^^f ^^^  such  interference  V  authority  of  the  Qenend  Gov- 

and  the  cry  ot  Federal  usurpation  and  tyranny  waa  ^^^^^^        j^^  ^  j^  permitted  or  can  be  justified, 

renewed  with  '^^doublcd  ene^y.    Ti^ps  had  been  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  cireumatSces  connected  with  the  hie 

sent  to  the  State  under  this  ^^^^^^^i^^^/.i^^.^^^^^^  legisUtive  imbroglio  in  Louiaiana  whi<^i  seem  to  ex- 

emor,  and,  as  other  ^^turbances  seemed  m^^^^  ^^     ^j^^  miUtary  from  any  intentional  wrong  in  the 

they  were  aUowod  to  remain  there  ^  render  the  ^  ^      knowing  that  they  had  been  pkoed  SLodri- 

ecutive  such  aid  ^s/mght  become  necessary  to  entor^  ^^      prevent^mostic  violence  anS  aid  in  the  en- 

thelaws  ot  the  State  "id  ^Pff »  ^!.S?in%l  w«T  forccment  of  the  State  laws.  The  officer*  and  troops  of 

lencc  which  seemed  inevitable  tiie  moment  the  Fed-  ^^   United  States  may  weU  have  supposed  that  it  w« 

era!  support  should  be  withdrawn.    Pnor  to  ^d  with  ^^  ^  ^    ^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  upon  V  the  Governor 

a  view  to  the  late  elecUon  m  I^^^^  for  that  pbipoae.    Each  branch  Sf  the  tegiaUtiveAs- 

assocmted  themselves  together  m  armed  bodies  called  ^^    y  ^   .  ^   ^  ^     j    ^         ^  |ualificationi 

White.  Leagues,  and  at  ^^^J^^.^^f^^^J^^l  of  ite  own  meiibeS,,  but  if  a  mob  or  a  b2dy  of  unaa- 

made  m  the  Democratic  J<>^^^,of  the  SUte  th^^  ^l^^^zed  persons  seiie  and  hold  the  legiaUave  hall  b 

eection  should  be  3»™d  agau^t  the  E^^^^^^  tumultuous  and  riotous  manner,  and  w  prevent  any 

all  haairds  which  very  naturaUv  greatly  ajf^^d  the  organization  by  those  legaUy  returned  a5  elected,  it 

colored  voters.    By  secUon  8  of  tje  wt  of  February  ^  ^^           ^^   ^        f^  ^^^^  Executive  to  m- 

8, 1871,  It  13  made  tl^e  duty  of  Umted  Stete^^^  ^      -^  requested  iy  a  majority  of  the  member^, 

and  their  deputies,  at  ^«  P^^^^^^'^J^^?,  ^^^^^^^  elect,  to  suppress  the^distSbanii,  and  enable  the 

lor  representatives  "^..^^^^fj  *^^®jf  ,*^«  P^  perK^  elected  to  oramize  the  Houie.    Any  exercise 

t'^in:i''\'^/:.lt'i%T'i  f^!;«\t^rilin?'S?;  of  tWs  power  wouiar^Siy  be  justifiable  under  mo.^ 


:uiu  ouuer  purujavouB  uuwmB«*uuc8,  i  «»ubc^  "'^^t*"  to  Lomsiana  it  U  to  be  borne  in  mind 

ments  of  troops  to  be  stationed  m  various  localities  m  ♦g-,-.*.  v^  ^u  _  af>v<»rnor  to  uaa  tha  T>oliea  fon*  ot  thaS 

the  Stato  to  aTd  him  ia  the  perfomuaoe  of  hU  official  Salt^  ti^e  would  Tvo  ^ttedTp^dpU 

rnu^l  *!.  •  *•    •  j-*-^      f  ■D«^..vi;.w.«  „^f«^  tated  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  White  Le^ue,  f^  i: 

That  thorp  ^"^  »J^timi^tion  of  Kepub W  ^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^  September.    ThereTSo  'doubt 

at  the  election,  notwithstond^^^  PJ,?^^^^:  but  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States  troops  upon 

admits  of  no  ^^;'^\2]t''J?^?J^^J^rl  T^^A  the  occasion  prevented  bloodshed  and  the  loss  of  £?. 

^""J^t  ¥lu  ''/n''^^\^S^^J^^?^  "^  Botii  parties  Appear  to  have  relied  upon  them  as  coc- 

published  the  following  at  Slireveport :  aervators  of  the  pubUc  peace.  *^ 

We  the  undersigned  merchants  of  the  city  of  Shreve-        xho  flret  call  was  made  by  the  Democrats  to  re- 

^f S%„ w^tTf ^«°™'ti2SJ  •S^iSJn?^  move  persons  obnoxious  to  them  from  the  legialatiw 

paiffii  CluD,  agree  to  use  every  eodeavor  to  get  our  em-  ,    ,,    *; ,   ,     ^^,^^a  «•<.«  a^«»  *v,a  -DAov«M:<w.n.  »n  w*- 

ploy^s  to  vote  the  People's  ticket  at  the  enwfig  election,  nail,  and  the  second  was  fix)m  the  Kei>nblicans  to  re- 

and  In  the  event  of  thtrlr  reftasal  so  to  do,  or  in  case  they  move  persona  who  had  usurped  seats  m  the  Legisla- 

vote  the  Radical  ticket,  to  reflue  to  employ  them  at  the  ture  without  legal  oertiflcates  entitling  them  to  seats, 

expiration  of  their  present  contracts.  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  change  the  nuyority. 

On  the  same  day  another  large  body  of  persons  Nobody  was  disturbed  b^  the  mmtary  who  had  a 
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hgsl  light  at  that  time  to  occupy^  a  seat  m  the  liOgiB-  entreated  the  people  of  the  South  to  lire  together  in 

bcoTo.    That  the  Democratio  minority  of  the  House  peace  and  obey  the  laws,  and  nothing  woula  give  me 

undertook  to  seize  its  oiganization  hy  tnaxd  and  vio>  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  reconciEation  and  tran- 

lenoe ;  that  in  this  attempt  they  trampled  under  foot  quillit;^  everywhere  prevail,  and  thereby  remove  all 

Uw;  that  they  undertook  to  make  persons  not  re-  necessity  for  the  presence  of  troops  among  them.    I 

turned  as  elected  members,  so  as  to  create  a  majoritjr ;  regret,  however,  to  say  that  this  state  of  Uiin^s  does 

that  thej  acted  under  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  under  not  exist,  nor  does  its  existence  seem  to  be  desired  in 

lalse  pretenBes  introduced  into  the  hall  a  body  of  men  some  localities,  and  as  to  those  it  may  be  proper  for 

U)  support. their  pretensions,  by  force  if  necessary;  me  to  say  that  to  the  extent  that  Confess  has  con- 

and  that  oonfiict,  disorder,  and  riotous  proceedings  ferred  power  on  me  to  prevent  it,  neither  Eu-klux 

followed,  are  Ikcts  that  seem  to  be  well  established,  Klaus,  White  Leagues,   nor  any  other  association 

and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  these  violent  pro-  using  arms  and  violence  to  execute  their  unlawful 

ceedinga  were  a  part  of  a  premeditated  plan  to  nave  purposes,  can  be  permitted  in  that  wa;^  to  govern  any 

the  House  ommzed  in  this  way,  reoigamze  what  has  part  of  this  country.    Kor  can  I  see  with  Indifference 

been  called  the  MoEnery  Senate^  then  to  depose  Gov-  Union  men  or  Bepublicans  ostracized,  persecuted,  and 

traoT  Kellogg  and  so  revolutionize  the  State  govern-  murdered  on  account  of  their  opinions,  as  they  now 

ment.  are  in  some  localities.    I  have  nerctofore  urged  the 

Whether  it  was  wrong  for  the  Governor,  at  the  re-  case  of  Louisiana  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 

Soest  of  the  majority  of  the  members  returned  as  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  inaction  has  produced 
lected  to  the  House,  to  use  such  means  as  were  in  great  evil, 
his  power  to  defeat  these  lawless  and  revolutionaij  To  summarize :  In  September  last  an  armed  organ- 
proceedingB,  is,  perhaps,  a  debatable  question,  but  it  ized  body  of  men  in  the  support  of  candidates  who 
ut  quite  certain  that  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  had  been  put  in  nomination  ror  the  offices  of  Gov- 
if  those  who  now  complain  of  illegal  interference  had  omor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  November 
allowed  the  House  to  be  oiganized  in  a  lawM  and  election  in  1872,  and  who  had  been  declared  not 
regular  manner.  When  those  who  inaugurate  dis-  elected  by  the  board  of  canvassers  recognized  by  dl 
order  and  anarchy  disavow  such  proceedmgs,  it  will  the  courts  to  which  the  question  had  been  submitted, 
be  time  enough  to  condemn  those  who,  by  such  undertook  to  subvert  and  overthrow  the  State  gov- 
means  as  tiiey  nave,  prevent  the  success  of  their  law-  emment  that  had  been  recognized  to  me  in  accordance 
leas  and  desperate,  schemes.  Xieutenant-General  with  previous  precedents.  The  roc<M^ized  Governor 
Sheridan  was  requested  by  me  to  go  to  Louisiana  to  was  driven  from  the  State-House,  and  but  for  his  find- 
observe  and  report  the  situation  there,  and,  if  in  hia  ing  shelter  in  the  United  States  Custom-House  In  the 
opinion  necessary,  to  assume  the  command,  which  he  capital  of  the  State  of  which  he  was  Governor,  it  is 
did  on  the  4th  instant,  after  the  legislative  disturb-  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  been  killed. 
snoes  had  ooouned— at  9  o'dook  r.  ic.— a  number  of  From  the  State-House,  before  he  had  been  driven  to 
hours  after  the  disturbanoe.  No  party  motives  or  the  Custom-House,  a  call  was  made  in  accordance 
prejodioes  can  reasonably  be  imputed  to  him :  but.  with  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Ikoneslly  convinoed  by  what  he  has  seen  and  neara  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the  aid  of  tho 
there,  ne  has  characterized  the  leaders  of  the  White-  General  Government  to  suppress  domestic  violence. 
Leaffuers  in  severe  terms,  and  suggested  summarr  Under  those  circumstances,  and  in  accordance  with 
mooes  of  proo^ure  against  them,  which,  though  my  sworn  duties,  my  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 
they  cannot  be  adopted,  would,  if  legal,  soon  put  an  temb^r,  1874^  was  issued.  This  served  to  reinstate 
ena  to  the  troubles  vad  disorders  in  that  State.  Governor  Kellogg  to  his  position  nominally;  but  it 
General  Sheridan  was  looking  at  fSuts,  and  possibly  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  insurgents  have  to  this 
not  thinking  of  proceedings  'vmiuh  would  be  the  only  day  surrendered  to  the  State  authorities  the  arms  be- 
pToper  ones  to  pursue  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  thought  longing  to  the  State,  or  that  they  have  in  any  sense 
more  of  the  utterly  lawless  condition  of  sodetv  sur-  disarmed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  tho 
rounding  him  at  the  time  of  his  dispatch,  and  or  what  same  armed  organizations  that  existed  on  the  14th  of 
would  prove  a  sure  remedy.  He  never  proposed  to  September,  1874,  in  opposition  to  the  rcoo.^nized  State 
do  an  illegal  act,  nor  e2q>re8sed  a  determination  to  govemmeiit,  still  retain  their  organization,  eqtup- 
^jroceed  beyond  what  the  law  in  the  ftiture  mi^ht  ments,  and  commanders,  and  can  be  called  out  at  any 
Kuthorize  for  the  punishment  of  the  atrocities  which  hour  to  resist  the  State  government.  Under  these 
have  been  oomnutted,  and  the  commission  of  which  drcumstanoes  the  same  military  force  has  been  con- 
cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a  deplorable  fkct  that  politi-  tinned  in  Louisiana  as  was  sent  there  under  tho  first 
csl  crimes  and  murder  have  been  committed  in  ijoui-  call,  and  under  the  same  general  instructions.  I  re- 
siana  which  have  gone  unpunished,  and  which  have  peat,  that  the  task  assumed  by  tho  troops  is  not  a 
been  justified  or  apologized  for,  which  must  rest  as  a  pleasant  one  to  them ;  that  the  army  is  not  composed 
reproach  upon  the  State  and  country  long  after  the  of  lawyers  capable  of  judging  at  a  mementos  notice  of 
present  generation  has  passed  away.  just  how  &r  they  can  go  in  the  maintenance  of  law 
I  have  no  desire  to  have  United  states  troops  inter-  and  order ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  ^ve  specific 
fere  in  the  domestio  oonoems  of  Louisiana  or  any  instructions  providing  for  all  possible  contingencies 
other  State.  On  the  9th  of  December  last  Governor  that  might  arise.  The  troops  were  bound  to  act  upon 
Kellogg  telegrajphed  to  me  his  apprehension  that  the  the  judgment  of  the  commanding  officer  upon  each 
White  licafue  mtended  to  make  another  attack  upon  sudden  oontingency  that  arose,  or  wait  instructions 
the  State-House,  to  which,  on  the  same  day,  I  made  which  could  only  reach  them  after  the  threatened 
the  following  answer,  since  which  no  communication  wrongs  had  been  committed  which  they  were  <^led 
has  been  sent  to  him:  on  to  prevent.  It  should  bo  recollected,  too,  that 
Yourdlspatcli  of  this  date  Just  received.  It  is  exceed-  upon  my  recognition  of  the  Kellogg  «)vemment  I  re- 
hi[?l7QnpalaUbleto  use  troops  In  anticipation  of  dangers,  ported  the  fact,  with  the  grounds  ot  reception,  to 
Let  tbe  Stale  authorities  be  right,  and  then  proceed  with  Congress,  and  asked  that  body  to  take  action  in  tho 
their  duties  wltboat  apprehension  of  danger.  If  thej  matter ;  otherwise  I  should  regard  their  silence  as  an 
**]I?»*?****J^if"Si  ii*®*  ^"i**"v?  ^^"  be  determined  acquiescence  in  my  course.  No  action  has  been  taken 
;j.S!?ritMn  S^ildt^^^^V^J"  *^^®  *°  m*i"t«in  l*w  and  ^/^^^  i^^dy,  and  I  have  mamtained  the  position  tiicn 
order  within  its  limits  or  not  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  commftted  by  the 

I  have  deplored  the  necesuty  which  seemed  to  army  in  these  matters,  it  lias  always  been  on  the  side 
make  it  my  cluty.  under  the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  of  the  preservation  of  good  order,  the  maintenance  of 
direct  such  interierenco.  I  have  always  refhsed,  ex-  the  law,  and  the  protection  of  life.  Their  bearing 
cept  where  it  seemed  to  be  my  imperative  dutv,  to  reflects  credit  upon  the  soldiers,  and  if  wrong  has  re- 
act in  Budi  a  manner  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  suited  the  blame  is  with  the  turbulent  elements  sur- 
er tho  United  States.    I  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly  rounding  them.    I  now  earnestly  ask  that  such  action 
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be  taken  by  Conjorreas  aa  to  leave  my  duties  peifeoUy  proteotion  of  the  Govcnunent  will  oontiaiie  until  the 

clear  in  dealine  with  the  affairs  of  Louisiana,  giving  elections  are  over.    Life  is  dear  to  us,  and  we  cannot 

assurance  at  the  same  time  that  whatever  may  be  risk  an  article  so  precious  when  auzroonded  by  mur- 

done  by  that  body  in  the  premises  will  be  executed  derous  White-Leaguers. 

aooordinz  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  without  tr     -n    t-     ^         v          i.«a.            ^t 

fear  or  favor.  ■**''•  ■Packard,  on  November  Ist,  requested  a 

I  herewith  transmit  documents  containing  more  post  to  be  established  at  Natcbitocbes,  and  that 

spedilo  informatipn  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  General  Emory  be  ordered  to  plaoe  a  companr 

""^^^SSivB  MAKsio^r  Jafiuarf,  18.  iSTa!  ^*  ^^^^'  <>{  troops  there.    On  October  19th,  8.  B.  Psck- 

* '          nr  •»  ^  ^^^^  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee, 

The  documents  accompanying  the  message  aad  Governor  Kellogg,  Messrs.  Dorell,  CaseT, 

are  volominous.     The  first   is  a  letter  from  Sypher,  and  Morey,  addressed  a  telegram  to 

Governor  Kellogg,  dated  August  19,  1874^  ad-  Attorney-General  Williams,  saying: 

dressed  to  President  Grant  at  Long  Branch,  «r  i.  *i.  *•  •  ^  *•  *i.  *  *  *i  • 
i^  «*i^:^T«  ri^«*««^»  TT^iir.^^  .».^^^«  ♦^  !»«««.♦!;  **  ®  have  authentic  mfonnation  that  systematic n^^ 
m  which  Governor  Kellogg  relets  to  have  to  lenoe  and  intimidation  will  be  practised  towaid  Re- 
trouble  him  again  about  Louisiana  affairs,  but  publican  voters  on  the  day  of  eLooUon  at  three  or  four 
the  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  impor-  points  In  this  State,  and  we  earnestly  request  that 
tance  of  the  issues  involved,  render  it  necessary  J?®^?™^  Emoiv  be  instructed  to  send  troopa  to  Frank- 
he  should  make  a  brief  statement  of,the  sitaa,  ^^kdJ;  KuvSrW^-"^*!.  cS?'- 
tion,  which  he  proceeds  to  do,  premismg  that  Kellogg  will  ftimiah  transportation  to  those  poiat* 
Louisiana  is  now  the  last  State  in  the  South-  without  cost  to  the  Government, 
west,  except  Mississippi,  that  remains  trae  to  Qn  December  «th,  Governor  Kellogg  tde- 
the  Republican  party.    He  concludes  by  say-  graphed  President  G^t: 

°*         _^-„         ,           _^,               ^  ^v  ^  .«  ^,  Information  reaches  me  that  the  White  League  piir- 

I  respeotftilly  and  earnestly  swgest  that  if  the  poge  making  an  attack  upon  the  State-IIouSs.  wpe- 

United  btates  troops  were  returned  to  their  posts  m  Skilj  that  portion  occupied  by  the  Treasurer  of  S« 

this  State  such  a  course  would  have  a  most  wUutaiy  state.    The  oiganiaation  is  very  numerous  and  TtS 

effect,  and  would  prevent  mu^  bToodahed  and  prob-  ^nned,  and  the  State  foroea  now  avaUabUan  not  Buf- 

nbly  a  fonrnd  c^  u^n  the  President  and  a  renewed  flcient  to  resist  successfully  any  movement  they  may 

agitation  of  the  Louisiana  question,  which  otherwise  nuike.    With  a  view  of  preventing  rach  an  attempt, 

a  quiet,  fair  election  next  November  wo^d  forever  ond  the  bloodshed  whiSi  would!)©  likelvto  result 

set  at  rest,  and  fully  vmdioate  your  just  pohcy  toward  should  an  insuigent  body  gain  posseesion  of  the  Stat*- 

^*  House  in  dispersing  them,  I  respeotftdly  request  that 

Marshal  Packard,  on  August  80,  1874,  tele-  »  detachment  of  United  States  troopa  be  stationed  ia 


force  immediately  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  his  ment  as  that  contemplated. 

duties  as  required  by  law.    The  registration  E^.Q^^emor  Wella,  president  of  the  State 

was  about  to  beinn.    Larsre  bodies  of  armed  t>  j.      •    ''*"^*   ,  "!»  f*^^^""  "*  **''^  ^ 

and    mounted    white    men    had    appeared.  S^^^Ti  imlf' ^'  telegraphed  the  President 

Through  fear  of  them  the  blacks  would  be  nn-  !f®    ^®V       '       ^     ,       ..         .,. .      , 

able  to  register  or  vote  in  case  of  a  conlUot,  „X^^rfh~t'!lnL^f^'S5«n^^  ^^  ^^H^^ten 

^vj  1,  ar  -  I    1  T>*  -u  -J      -    J  ji       •        •       /  pnvately  threatened  With  violence,  and  an  attack  Upon 

which  Marshal  Packard  regarded  as  immmeut.  fto  state-House,  which  is  likely  to  result  in  bl<ia. 

On  August  dOth,  Governor  Kellogg  informed  shed,  is  also  threatened.    By  request  of  the  board,  1 

Attorney-General  Williams  of  a  gross  outrage  respectfully  ask  that  a  detadiment  of  troops  be  sii- 

which  had  just  been  perpetrated  at  Gonshatta.  *^o?«^  »f  ^®  State-House  so  that  Oie  deliberatoni 

The  presence  <rf  troofs  /ould  go  far  to  prevent  S^o^f.^e^'o^'*'  '^  ""^  ''  '^^  ^^  """"■ 
Violence  and  bloodshed.    He  said  there  was 

"  an  openly-avowed  policy  of  exterminating  The  United  States  Commissioner  for  Shreve- 
Republicans."  Information  was  sent  to  Attor-  Vort.  A.  B.  Levisa,  ^  ves  a  full  statement  of  the 
ney-General  Williams  by  Marshal  Packard  and  condition  of  affairs  in  Northern  Louisiana,  refer- 
District- Attorney  Beckwith,  dated  September  ™8  ^  *^  alleged  scheme  to  expel  from  the 
10th  and  18th,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  White  country  the  Repnblioaii  leaders,  and  then  to 
League,  and  urging  the  necessity  for  troops  to  frighten  the  negroes  into  acquiescence  with 
prevent  murder,  etc.  On  the  14th  Governor  *^®"^  wishes;  and  charging  that  the  whites 
Kellogg  made  a  requisition  on  the  President  to  ^^^e  driving  the  freedmen  from  their  homes, 
take  measures  to  put  down  the  domestic  naked  and  penniless,  to  endure  the  severities 
violence  and  insurrection  then  prevallmg.  of  the  wmter  as  best  they  might  The  negroes 
Numerous  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Attorney-  ^^^^  cheated  of  their  rights,  and  had  no  re- 
General  by  Marshal  Packard  and  others,  assert-  dress  with  the  mixed  juries  of  the  local  courts, 
ing  that  armed  mobs  were  reported  all  over  .  The  following  was  oommnnicated  confideo* 
New  Orleans,  and  that  Leaguers  were  much  tially  to  General  Sheridan: 
more  formidable  than  was  supposed,  etc.  Wab  Depabtuxnt,  Washixotok,  D.  C,  1 

The  Mayor  of  St,  Francisville  telegraphed,  ^  Q^„^aya P  H  Shertoan ^"Swawo^iK^^** 

September  19th,  to  the  Attomey-General :  Qekxral:  The  P^^eSsentffiie  thismommg, 

The  timely  arrival  of  Federal  troops  has  saved  the  and  desires  me  to  sav  to  you  that  he  wishes  yea  to 

lives  of  unoffending  Bepublicans.    We  look  confi-  visit  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  an) 

dently  to  the  loyal  North  for  the  support  which  they  especially  New  Orleans,   La.,  and  Vioksbuig  «»<! 

'have  so  generously  extended  the  weak,  and  hope  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  ascertain  for  yourself,  and  lor  his 
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infonnation^the  gfeneral  condition  of  mAtten  in  those  The  three  Bepublioan  memben  declared  elected  to 

localitiefl.     Yon  need  not  oonflne  yonr  yisit  to  the  the  Leg^sUtare  by  the  Returning  Board,  who  have 

States  of  LoniBiana  and  MiMiesippi,  and  may  extend  gone  to  x^ew  Orleans  to  take  their  eeate.  beyond  doubt 

}our  trip  to  other  States — Alabama^  etc,  if  yon  see  could  not  safely  return  here  now.    Outside  of  the 

proper ;  nor  need  tou  confine  your  Yisit  in  the  States  officers  named  above  there  is  no  one  left  to  do  vio- 

of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to  the  places  named.  lence  upon.    The   leading  Radicals  have  left ;  the 

What  the  President  desires  is  the  true  condition  of  worrying  and  harassing  oi  the  negroes  goes  on  with 

ai&dra,  and  to  receive  such  suggestions  from  you  as  little  intennission,  but  lately  no  acts  or  violence  to 

voQ  may  deem  advisable  and  judidous.    Inclosed  their  persons  have  come  to  my  knowledge.    Such  acts 

lierewith  ia  an  order  authorizing  you  to  assume  com-  now  are  confined  to  plundering  them  with  or  without 

mand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Souths  or  of  any  some  show  of  lesal  form,  and  ariving  them  fh>m  their 

portion  of  that  division,  should  you  see  proper  to  do  homes  to  seek  places  to  live  elsewhere.    The  conflict 

ko.    It  mav  be  possible  that  circumstances  may  arise  for  offices,  whether  conducted  by  peaceable  legal 

vhich  woald  render  this  a  proper  course  to  pursue,  means,  or  violence,  will  stop  what  little  legal  check 

YoQ  can,  if  you  deeiie  it,  see  General  McDowell  in  now  exists  upon  crime  ana  wron^-doing,  and  will 

LouUvillo,  and  make  known  to  him  confidentially  the  greatly  agg^ravate  the  condition  of^ things,  which  is 

object  of  jour  trip,  but  this  is  not  required  of  you.  already  senous  enough.    But  I  do  not  apprehend  that 

Couimunication  with  hiin  by  you  is  left  entirely  to  it  will  result  in  extended  disorder  at  present,  because 

your  own  judjgmenL    Of  course  you  can  take  witii  there  is  nothing  left  to  work  upon  except  the  com- 

vcQ  such  gentlemen  of  your  staff  as  you  wish,  and  it  moner  orders,  and  partly  because  the  leading  White* 

b  best  th^  tiie  trip  should  appear  to  be  one  as  much  Leaguers  have  gone  to  Xfew  Orleans, 
of  pleasure  as  of  business,  for.  the  fact  of  your  mere 

pn;senoe  in  the  localities  referred  to  will  nave,  it  is  The  telegrams  of  General  Sheridan  to  the 

presumed,  a  beneficial  effect    The  President  tiiinks,  Secretary  of  War,  and  those  from  the  latter  to 

"**^  ^  ^^.h  ^  •  ^?*®i?^i"i^*^  K?®  •^^'^^^5  ^  the  former,  appear  in  the  correspondence,  and 

you,  and  that  you  might  be  able  to  obtam  a  good  deal  „t„^  x.  ^  /i^n^JuiL-  4.^i^.^».» . 

of  information  on  till  subject  about  which  we  desire  ^^  the  following  telegram : 

Ui  kam.     You  on  make  your  return  bv  Washington  n^  Oblkaks,  Janitarv  10, 1875-11.80  p.  u. 

tad  make  a  verbal  report,  and  also  mfonn  me  from  mi^  nj,^  -cp-  -cp-  -Rbt^wai.  .Qju^^in^  a/  Wm-  Wash^ 

time  to  time  of  your  ^ews  and  conclusions.    You»  ^^  ^^'d/c.:              o^*^^  «/  ^♦'^^  »»"«*• 

tnily,  etc,                      itwap  fi^^^^k^^  «#  w.,  Since  the  year  1866,  nearly  8,600  persons,  a  great 

W.  W.  BELKNAT,  Secretory  of  War.  xmuority  of  whom  were  colored  men,  have  been  lulled 

Wab  Dsfabtmemt,  AnTUTAST-GsNBBAL's  OiTiox, )  uiu  wouudcd  in  this  State.    In  1868  the  official  record 

Washutotok,  December  24^874.     )  shows  that  1,884  were  killed  and  wounded.    From 

To  Lieutenant-Oensral  P.  H.  Sbkbidan,  UnML  Statft  1868  to  the  present  time,  no  official  investigation  has 

Amty^  Chiisago^  lU,  been  made,  and  the  civil  authorities  in  alibut  a  few 

Sm :  Ii,  in  the  course  of  the  inspection  and  investi-  cases  have  oeen  unable  to  arrest,  convict,  and  punish 

gation  the  Secretary  of  War  has  directed  you  to  make  the  perpetrators.     Oonsequentijr  there  are  no  con- 

m  his  oonmiunioation  of  this  date,  you  should  find  it  ▼l<'t  records  to  be  consulted  for  information.    There 

neceaaary  to   assume   command  over  the  Military  ie  ample  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  more  than 

Division  of  the  South  or  any  portion  thereof,  the  1.200  persons  have  been  killed  and  wounded  during 

President  of  the  United  States  hereby  authorizes  and  this  time,  on  account  of  their  political  sentiments. 

instructs  you  to  toke  the  command  accordingly,  and  Frightfld  massacres  have  occurred  in  the  narifthes  of 

to  establish  your  headquarters  at  such  a  point  as  you  Bossier,  Caddo,  Catahoula,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Landry, 

may  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  Grant,  and^  Orleans.    The  general  character  of  the 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  massacres  in  the  above-named  parishes  is  so  well 

E.  D.  TOWN^KND,  Adjutant-General.  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them.    The 

*  Au       V         1                    A      •  1-  J  isolated  cases  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following 

A  copy  of  the  above  letter  was  lumisned  instances,  which  I  toke  from  a  mass  of  evidence  now 

General  McDowell,  commanding  the  Military  lyin^  before  me  of  men  killed  on  account  of  their 

Diviflion  of  the  South,  on  January  6,  1875 :  poUti«a  principles :                                  ^,    ,     . 

rTUMTomi  ■  "^  Natchitoches  Pansh.  the  number  of  isolated 

TT "WrTiirtlJnJS^i^/v^ /^•  •»•  itr,.   1  <»8©«  reported  is  88:  in  tne  parish  of  Bienville  the 

^^iS^?'J^Tr     D^S^  9^R^r  [  number  of  men  killed  is  80 ;  ih  Red  River  Parish  the 

r-  /3-J^  w  R^V^'  w£S«^'  n  r  .  ^  ^^^  <»»«»  of  n^en  km«d  aie  84 ;  in  Winn  Parish  tiie 

"roJ^r  iJbSL^^ied^           ^-  ^"  number  of  isoktod  .ci«es  whe^^en  were  kUled  is 

I  our  ^^««'^Bf 'g^JSiK.  LieuteSant-General.  J,^  i  ^  J«*»on  Parish  Uie  number  killed  ui  20 ;  m 

* .  **-  »oju>u/*»,  AJtvuwuAuirvrcuQiM.  Catahoula  Pansh  the  number  of  isolated  cases  re- 

HsADQVAjmBS.  Abxt  or  TH»  Uhitbd  Statm,  j.  ported  where  men  were  killed  is  60,  and  most  of  the 

St.  Louis,  Dtcembw  80. 1874.     J  oountiy  parishes  throughout  the  Stete  will  show  a 

GximiJLL :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re-  corresponding  state  of  affairs.    The  following  stote- 

ceipt  of  your  confidential  communication  of  Deeember  mento  will  illustrate  the  character  and  kind  of  these 

26tii,  with  indoeures.       Yomrob^ient  servant,  outrages.    On  the  80th  of  August.  1874,  in  Red  Riv- 

,«.  _               ^'^\°S^°'iy^v?^^^^^'^  er   Parish,  six   Stote    and   parish   officers,  named 

ToW.  W.  Belkhap,  S^y  of  War,  Wa$hMffton,J),  C,  Twitchell,  Divers,  Holland,  Howell,  Edgerton,  and 

Next  foUowa  a  telegram  of  Mr.  WUtz's  to  the  ^5^^''  ^!!?  ^^^''^  toj^ethor  with  the  four  negroes 

x^oAv  Avuyn o  o  MiA«;(jtuAu  m*  ml,      um,  o  uv  buv  ,jjj^jgp  guard,  to  bc  camed  out  of  the  Stote,  and  were 

President^  mforming  mm  of  nu  election  as  deliberately  murdered.    On  the  29th  of  August,  1874, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  and  protesting  against  the  White  League  tried,  sentenced,  and  hanged  two 

armed  interference  with  the  Legislature.    Next  negroes.    On  the  28th  of  August,  1 874,  three  negroes 

appear  the  telegrams'of  Sheridan,  dated  Janu-  ^JSL?^^  thf  fwf^'H^Sr^^n.' iTthf^rl^A^h 

aff  5,  1875,  ad^essed  to  the  Se^etary  of  War  i^o"mtte?I^J^eraU^^P  ra^L^i.'^ibr^^^ 

relating  to  terrorism,  banditti,  etc.     General  called  for  a  drmk  of  water.    When  the  old  colored 

Sberidcm  sends  to  the  War  Department  for  its  man  turned  to  draw  it  they  shot  him  in  the  back  and 

information  a  letter  from  Major  Merrill,  dated  ^S*?^^    The  courts  were  all  broken  up  in  the 

Shreveport,  December  80th?    n^^  givis   the  S^Sr^^d^o^/r.^^^?^^^^^ 

facte  as  to  the  probabUities  of  violence  there,  troops,  all  of  the  offlccra  at  Shreveport  were  com- 

and  sajB :  pcQed  to  abdicate  by  the  White  League,  which  took 
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pomesaion  of  the  pluoe.    Among  those  ohliged  to  dftylast  he  testified  under  oath,  before  the  CeDsres- 

abdicate  were Walsh|  the  mayor;  BapirSf the  sheriff;  sional  Committee,  that  the  condition  of  affiiinheit 

Wheaton,  the  clerk  of  the  comts ;  Durant^  the  re-  was  substantiallj  as  bad  as  reported  by  me.   I  will 

corder;  and  Fei^oaon  and  Beufro,  administrators,  soon  send  ^ou  a  statement  oC  the  number  of  miinltr» 

Two  colored  men  who  had  given  evidence  in  regard  committed  m  this  State  during  the  last  three  or  fcrur 

to  frauds  committed  in  the  parish  were  compelled  to  years,  the  perpetrators  of  which  are  still  unpuxdsbed. 

^eo  for  their  lives,  and  reached  this  city  last  night,  I  think  that  the  number  will  startle  you.    It  will  k 

having  been  smugfl^led  through  in  a  cargo  of  cotton,  up  in  the  thousands.     The  dty  ia  perfectly  qout. 

In  the  parish  of  Bossier,  the  White  League  have  at-  No  trouble  is  apprehended, 

tempted  to  force  the  abdication  of  Judge  Baker,  the  P.  H.  SHEBIUAN,  Ideutenant-General,  U.  S.  A. 

United  States  Commissioner,  and  the  parish  Judge,  ^           lav^si             j                       -a** 

together  with  O'Neal,  the  sheriff,  andT  Walker,  the  ,  General  Sheridan  sends  a  oommumcation  to 

clerk  of  the  court;  and  they  have  compelled  the  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  no  signature,  as 

Parish  and  District  Coarts  to  suspend,  operations,  illnstrating  the  action  in  Looisiana  in  kidnnp- 

Jud^e  Baker  states  that  t^eWhite-Leaguew  notified  pj^g  ^  member-elect  of  the  Legislature.    Next 

to  him  several  times  that  if  he  became  a  candidate  on  f^iio^-  flhpHtlftn'a  tiA^trmm  trt  thA  8«<«pptArT 

the  RepubUcan  ticket,  or  if  he  attemped  to  organize  ^^JZ^^  Htienaan  s  teJegram  to  tne  awsKVuj 

the  Eepublicanparty,heshouldnotliveUnta  election,  of  War,  dated  January  8th,  submitting  a  report 

They  also  tried  to  intimidate  liim  through  his  family  of  the  affairs  as  they  occurred  in  the  orgaxuza- 

by  making  the  same  threats  to  his  wile ;  and  when  tion  of  the  State  Legislature.     The  dooumenta 

told  by  him  tiiat  he  was  a  United  States  Commission-  conclude  with  extracts  from  Louisiana  newa- 

er,  they  notified  mm  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  the  ^„^^^„    „i,^«.:««  ♦»»«  ^i»4^^.»    ^c  *v.^  xri.;*, 

fuLctioM  of  hU  office.  Pape^^fl)  showing  the  platfonn  of  the  White 

In  but  few  of  the  countrv  parishes  can  it  be  truly  League  and  the  intentions  of  the  organization 

said  that  the  law  is  properly  enforced ;  and  in  some  the  following  serving  as  a  specimen : 

of  the  parishes  the  juOifes  have  not  been  able  to  hold  ^he  Imes  must  be  drawn  at  once,  before  our  oppo- 

oourt  for  two  years.    Human  life  in  this  State  is  held  nents  are  thoroughly  organized,    l^or  bv  this  mSn^ 

so  cheaply^that  when  men  are  kUled  on  acwunt  of  ^^  ^^  prevent  maiy  ifilkHind-cider  followeis  ftom 

pohticaTopmions  the  murderers  are  regarded  rather  faUing  into  the  enemy^s  ranks.  WhUe  the  white  man'* 

as  heroes  than  as  criminals  in  the  parishes  where  partyguarantee  the  negro  aU  of  his  present  riifhU. 

they  reside,  and  by  the  White  League  and  their  sup-  ^/  «[^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  carpetbaggers'"  an  i 

porters.    An  illustraUon  of  the  ostracism  that  pre-  jenJgades  shall  be  permitted  to  orgMU2e?^d  pr^ 

vads  m  the  State  may  be  found  ma  resolution  ot  a  ^^  ^            ^/^ic  coming  ca^aign:    Witfiont 

White  League  dub  m  the  parish  of  De  Soto,  whiph  ^^e  assistant  of  these  vUhuns  the  n^s  are  toteDy 

states  that  they  pledge  themselves  *^under  no  cir-  incapable  of  effectually  organizing  theSiselves,  and  un- 


the  nominees  of  the  white  man's  party."    Safety  for  ^jcket 

individuals  who  express  their  opinion  in  the  isolated 

uortlons  of  this  State  has  existed  only  when  that  ACTION  OF  THE  00NOBE8SI0NAI.  OOyOBms. 

i^TX^.^^  ll^^^tZ^Z^-  The  Congressional  Investigating  Oommitt« 

tions.     Only  yesterday  Jud^  Myers,   the  Parish  presented  the  following  rgport  on  affairs  m 

Judge  of  the  parish  of  Kat^toches,  called  on  me  Louisiana  to  the  House  of  Representives  on 

upon  his  arrival  in  this  city,  and  stated  that  in  order  January  14,  1876. — ^Representatiye  George  F. 

to  reach  here  ^ve  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  house  jj         j     ^^^i^^.  ^f  ^y^     gp^^5^  committee  on 

by  stealth  and  after  mghtfall,  and  make  his  way  7^  "  '  ««   ^/v^^i*  «*  «««   of/^v- «*   ^v           ,    . 

to  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  and  come  to  this  city  by  way  that  portion  of  the  President's  message  relative 

of  Memphis.    He  further  states,  that  while  his  father  to  the  condition  of  the  South,  reported  as  fol- 

was  lyinff  at  the  point  of  death  in  the  same  village  he  lo  ws : 

was  unable  to  visit  him  for  fear  of  assassination,  and  ,                       ^  ,         ,       -   ,     •  „           -^      r 

yet  he  is  a  native  of  the  parish,  and  is  proscribed  for  _  In  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  fbll  committee,  of 

his  political  sentiments  only.    It  is  more  than  proba-  December  22d,  a  special  committee  of  three  visjtcJ 

ble  that  i£  bad  government  has  existed  in  this  State,  New  Orleans  and  proceeded  with  an  mvestifistion, 

it  is  the  result  of  the  armed  organizations  which  have  the  result  of  which  they  report  to  the  general  com- 

uow  orvstallized  into  what  is  called  the  White  League,  nuttee,  as  follows : 

Insteaa  of  bad  government  developing  thein,  Uiey  xxpobt  or  thx  sub-committke. 

have  by  their  terrorisni  prevented  to  a  oonsiderable  j^  p,i„nBnoe  of  the  order  of  the  genetal  oommitt« 

extent  the  ooUeoUon  of  taxes,  the  holding  of  courte,  ^f  December  22d,  the  undersigned  visited  New  ()r- 

the  punishment  of  criminals,  and  vitiated  pubhc  sen-  jeans,  and  there  proceeded  witli  all  diligeDoe  to  the 

timent  by  familianzmg  it  with  the  scenes  above  de-  examination   directed   by  the  committee.    Dttrin? 

scribed.                                                          .        ,  the  eight  days  they  renudned  there  they  were  tt- 

I  am  now  engaged  it  oompding  evidence  for  a  de-  tended  throughout  their  sessions,  which  were  pubHc 

taded  report  upon  tho  above  subiect,  but  it  wdl  bo  ^y  ^te  counMl  of  the  Sopublican  and  Coneerfatire 

some  time  before  I  can  obtam  all  the  requisite  data  state  Committees.    In  that  period  they  examined 


exigency 

7b  W.  W.  Beuotap,  8€^p  of  War^  Watkin^n^  D,  C:  that  State  and  of  the  delay  of  weeks  which  most  eiiy^ 
Several  prominent  people  have  for  the  last  few  days  before  that  testimony  can  be  written  out  and  printeu, 
been  passmg  resolunons  and  manufacturing  sensa-  your  committee  has  determined  to  state  the  eondo- 
tional  proteste  for  Northern  political  consumption,  sions  at  which  they  arrived,  so  &r  as  they  are  vxam- 
They  seem  to  be  trying  to  make  martyra  of  them-  mous  in  reaching  their  ooncluaions.  The  oomnuttee 
selves.  It  cannot  be  done  at  this  late  day.  There  undertook  no  investigaUon  of  the  election  of  ISTu 
have  been  too  many  bleeding  negroes  and  ostracized  Much  evidenoo  has  already  been  taken  by  other  corn- 
white  citizens  for  their  statements  to  be  believed  by  mittees  of  Congress  upon  that  question,  and  the  tun« 
£dr-minded  people.  Bishop  Wilmer  protests  agidnst  allowed  both  for  th^  action  and  for  the  seMioo  oi 
my  telegram  of  the  4th  inst,  forgetting  that  on  Satur-  Congress  seemed  to  be  too  short  to  oall  for  thsir  toeii 
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entean^  on  that  inYestigaHon.    They  announoed  this  the  Demoontts,  of  irhom,  however,  one  was  regarded 

eondusion ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  first  pro-  as  not  a  staying  Democrat.    The  board  made  no  de- 

c€«d  to  aa  examination  of  the  acts  of  the  Betuminff  cision  as  to 'ue  remaining  five  seats.    The  publie 

Board  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  hite  election,  and  sittings  of  the  Betnmin^  Board  were  attended  oy  the 

then  to  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  White  Leagno.  oomisel  of  the  Bepubhcan  and  Conservative  Htate 

The  law  provides  that  the  board  shall  consist  of  five  Committees.     Objections  were   received   fVom   the 

persons,  ^*  representing  all  parties.'*    It  consisted  at  counsel  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  returns  from 

the  opening  of  their  ^st  session  of  five  Bepublicans,  different  polls.    The  objecting  party  was  generally 

spon  the  ra«jgnation  of  one  of  whom  (Genenal  Lonff-  allowed  to  produce  evidence  to  support  the  objection, 

street),  Mr.  Arrovo,  a  Conservative^  was  taken  to  lUl  and  the  otner  party  to  reply  by  affidavits.    A  day 

the  vftoanoy.    After  protesting  agamst  the  action  of  was  fixed  when   these  proofs  were   to  be  closed. 

the  board,  in  secret  session.  Mr.  Arroyo  resigned.  After  these  public  sessions  Uie  board  went  into  pri- 

before  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  board,  ana  vate,  or,  as  they  were  called,  executive  sessions,  where 

hu  place  was  not  filled,  so  that^  as  your  committee  the  proofs  and  matters  in  dispute  were  discussed, 

think,  the  law  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  board  was  and  a  decision  arrived  at    The  minutes  of  the  board 

Lot  complied  with.  ^  The  election  laws  of  .Louisiana  are  very  meagre.    They  contain  little  more  than  a 

provide  for  a  Supervisor  of  Begistiation,  who  appoints  record  of  its  meeting,  gomg  into  executive  session,  and 

nzs  own  depuUes  for  each  ward  in  New  Orleans,  and  lt8a4jouminjg,  and  some  formal  public  orders.    They 

lor  one  Supervisor  of  Begistration  for  each  parish  in  oontamnommutes  whatever  of  tne  proceedings  in  ex- 

the  State.     The  officen  were  all  appointed  by  Qov-  ecutive  session,  and  ftimish.  therefore,  little  li^ht  upon 

emor  Kelloigg.    In  addition  to  these  supervisors,  the  the  findings  of  the  board.  Tne  Parish  of  Bapides  chose 

police  JuTons,  tlie  local  authorities  of  the  parishes,  ap-  three  members  to  the  Leg^lature.  The  returns  elected 

|»'inted  three  Commissioners  of  Election  Tor  each  poll  all  three  Conservatives.    When  the  proofs  closed  the 

in  the  parish,  and  there  were  also  two  United  States  only  paper  filed  with  the  Betuming  Board  was  the 

^uftervidors  appointed  bv  the  District  Judge  of  the  affidavit  of  the  United  States  Supervisor  that  the  elec- 

UnitedStatea  for eaoh  poll.    The  law  ftirther  provided  tion  was  in  all  respects  fuU,  fair,  and  firee.    It  was 

that  in  case  of  auch  violence,  intimidation,  or  oorrup-  not  known  hi  the  parish  that  any  contest  existed 

titjka  at  or  near  either  poll,  either  during  registration  or  against  those  members.    They  left  their  homes  and 

tlection,  preventing  a  fiur,  free,  peaceable  and  fUll  vote,  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  to  oe  present  at  the  open- 

tht  Commiasioners  of  Election,  if  the  occurrence  was  mg  of  the  Le^lature,  no  intimation  of  contesting 

OQ  election  day,  the  Supervisors  of  Beffistration,  if  on  their  seats  or  objection  to  their  election  having  been 

the  day  of  registration,  should  make  aflul  verified  state-  given  by  their  opponents.    At  one  of  their  last  sos- 

meat  of  the  occiurenoe,  forward  the  same  with  and  sions,  the  Beturning  Board  declared  all  the  Bepubli- 

annexed  to  the  retunis ;  and  Airther  provided  that  can  members  elected  from  that  parish.    When  the 

«ticn  the  Betuming  Board,  in  canvassing  the  returns,  papers  of  the  Betuming  Board  were  produced  before 

should  come  to  anv  poll  where  the  returns  were  ao»  your  committee  there  was  found  among  them  an 

OAQpanled  by  such  a  protest,  they  should  not  can-  affidavit  by  Mr.  Wells,  the  president  of  the  board, 

ViiM^  count,  or  compile  the  statement  of  voters  f^m  declaring  that  intimidation  nad  existed  at  certain 

isoch  poll  imtil  the  statements  from  all  other  polls  polls  in  that  parish,  and  that  the  returns  from  those 

had  been  canvassed  and  compiled.    The  Conserva-  polls  should,  thereiore^  be  rejected.    The  counsel  for 

tive  oounael  objected  that  the  board  on  reaching  the  the  Democratic  Committee  testified  that  they  had  no 

nrtoma  trom  such  protested  polls  read  and  became  opportunity  to  contradict  the  statements  of  this  paper: 

ioformed  of  those  returns  before  laying  them  aside  to  that  they  had  never  seen  or  known  of  it  before,  and 

take  up  the  other  polls.    They  insisted  that  the  pur-  that  upon  an  examination  of  the  papers  before  the 

po»e  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  the  commissioners  board,wh6ntheproofsclosed,  it  was  not  among  them. 

from  knowing  what  the  results  at  the  polls  protested  The  counsel  for  the  Bepubhcan  Committee  reserved 

egainst  were,  in  order  that  when  they  came  to  ex*  the  riffht  to  make  explanation  upon  this  point,  but 

^oiine  the  polls  protested  against  they  might  do  so    offered  none.    The  luffidavit  was  dated d^  of 

without  being  biased  by  knowing  what  was  the  re-  December,  1874.  It  appeared  that  Governor  WeUs 
:^ult  retnmea ;  and  they  objected  that  in  these  cases  was  not  himself  in  the  parish  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
of  protest  the  board  had  proceeded  to  read  the  re-*  tion,  and  though  at  the  opening  of  their  first  session 
tunis,  add  up,  and  compile  them,  and  then  defer  ^our  committee  declared  their  intention  to  examine 
their  determination  of  the  case  until  after  having  mto  the  action  of  the  Betuming  Board.  Governor 
squired  knowledge  of  how  the  returns  protested  Wells  nevercame  forward  as  a  witness.  At  the  dose 
iiSain^t  would  affect  the  elections.  On  the  other  of  our  proceedings  leave  was  asked  that  his  deposi- 
hand,  the  Bepublican  counsel  insisted  that  such  a  tion  nught  be  ^ven  in.  This  we  declined,  and  Mr. 
course  was  impracticable ;  that  the  object  of  the  law  Wells  was  invited  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
in  deferring  any  determination  of  tiie  results  of  the  but  he  never  came.  Leave  was  also  ffiven  for  taking 
polls  protested  against  until  the  returns  from  the  his  testimony  by  a  commissioner,  if  he  declined  to 
other  polla  were  canvassed,  was  merely  to  enable  tiie  appear;  but  this  was  not  availed  of.  Your  com- 
board  to  asoeitain  whether  the  result  of  the  disputed  mittee  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  declare  that  the 
retunifl  would  affect  the  election,  however  decided,  ao  action  of  tne  Betuming  Board  in  the  rejection  of  these 
thst  if  they  would  not  the  board  might  be  spared  returns  in  the  parish  of  Bapides,  and  living  the  seats 
the  labor  of  considering  this  protest.  Your  com-  for  that  parish  to  the  Bepublican  candidates,  was  ar- 
Qiittee  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  any  bitranr,  unfair,  and  without  warrant  of  law. 
determination  upon  that  question.  If  tne  committee  were  to  go  behind  the  papers  be- 
The  election  embraced  but  one  State  office.  The  fore  the  board  and  consider  the  alleged  chaige  of  in- 
chief  stnugle  was  over  the  election  of  members  of  timidation  upon  the  proofs  before  the  committee, 
the  State  legislature  and  pariah  officers,  and  in  those  their  finding  would  necessarily  be  the  same.  It  was 
electiona  local  and  personal  considerations  aa  well  aa  asserted  in  Governor  Wells's  affidavit  that  the  Mc- 
naticKnal  and  State  poUtioe  entered.  Enery  officials  had  usurped  the  offices  of  the  parish. 
The  returns  by  the  Comndssioners  of  Election,  and  thereby  intimidated  voters.  Immediately  alter 
compiled  and  forwarded  by  the  Supervisors  of  Begis-  September  Uth,  when  the  Kellogg  authorities  in  New 
tmtion,  gave  the  Conservatives  a  majority  of  29  Orleans  were  put  out  by  the  Penn  authorities,  certain 
members  out  of  a  total  of  111  members.  In  only  changes  took  place  in  some  of  the  parishes.  When 
three  instances  were  there  any  protests  accompany-  the  news  from  New  Orleans  reached  those  parishes, 
ing  the  retuma.  The  Beturmnff  Board  was  in  ses-  the  MoEnery  officers  demanded  their  places  of  the 
tion  for  many  weeks*  As  finiuly  announced,  their  Kellogff  officials;  they  were  at  once  given  up.  When 
dndinga  gave,  as  Governor  Kelloffg  reckoned  it,  5S  the  Federal  Govemment  interfered  and  unseated  the 
cieaibcrs  to  the  Bepvblioana,  and  50  members  to  MoEnery  authorities,  the  Kellogg  officials  demanded 
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I                               and  rooeiTod  baok  their  plaoes.  bat  some  tinM  seems  prooeedincs   to  compel  their  prodnotion,  but  tiie 

I                               to  have  elapsed  before  the  Kellogg  offioiala  took  their  ooort  held  that  it  had  no  juriddiotlon  to  that  ead 

I                                places  back.    Indeed^dieMcEnezyBegister  of  Deeds  The^  then  caused  to  be  pxY>daoed  befon  the  bovti 

I                               was  still  acting  as  such  when  your  committee  were  the  daplioates  of  those  n^tomsfrom  tiie  of&oe  of  the 

in  New  Orleans,  the  Kellogg  Kegister  never  having  Secretuy  of  State,  together  with  the  tally-ihoet^ 
come  to  reclaim  the  place,  which  was  said  to  be  worth  poU-listSf  eta,  filed  there  according  to  law.  Thi^ 
nothing  now.  In  Bapides  Parish  the  Kellogg  clerk  duplicates  correspond  exactly  with  the  alleged  result 
was  Mr.  Wells's  eon,  who,  having  yielded  his  place  of  the  compiled  retoms  which  the  said  woman  bd 
to  the  McEnery  competitor  in  September,  does  not  produced ;  and  of  these  alleged  fiusts  undisputed 
appear  to  have  reclaimed  it,  and  he  was  accordingly  proof  was  submitted  to  the  board.  Neverthele^the 
sent  for  after  the  election  to  come  from  his  residence,  board  refused  to  count  that  vote  for  the  paruL  t^^ 
some  miles  distant,  to  sign  the  returns  of  the  elections,  in  Winn  Parish,  where  40^  Conservative  and  1&4  h:- 
whi(^  he  did.  Your  oommittee  are  at  a  loss  to  see  publican  votes  were  cast,  upon  a  verbal  protect  that 
in  their  action  any  intimidation  of  Mr.  Wells,  still  less  the  registnir  of  elections  was  not  properly  qusMcd—of 
of  the  electors  of  the  parish.  It  so  happens  that  this  which  the  only  proof  was  that  he  had  fiuleiito  forwarl 
parish  was  taken  as  a  sample  parish  of  intimidation,  his  oath  of  omoe  to  the  SeoretaiY  of  State— althoo^li 
many  witnesses  from  whica  of^both  parties  were  ex-  there  was  no  pretense  that  the  election  was  oot  a^r 
amined  with  reference  to  it.  The^  show  beyond  representation  of  the  will  ofthe  people,  the  whoWrgtv 
question  that  there  was  a  f^ee,  fiill,  fair,  and  peaceable  of  the  parish  was  rejected,  and  the  case  refeired  to  tb« 
election  and  registration  there ;  there  was  no  evidence  Legislature.  So  in  Terre  Bonne  Pariah,  where  them 
of  an^  intimidation  of  voters  practised  on  the  day  of  was  a  Conservative  minority,  it  was  proved  that  the 
election,  although  it  was  asserted  that  intimidation  Commissioners  of  £lection,  through  midspprehcD- 
of  colored  men  before  the  election  had  been  effected  sion  of  their  duties,  inclosed  all  ue  returns  in  th^ 
by  threats  of  refusal  to  employ  them,  or  to  discharge  ballot-boxes^  and  deposited  them  with  the  clerk  of 
them  if  they  voted  the  Bepublican  ticket.  No  evi-  the  court,  with  whom  the  law  required  the  boxes  to 
dence,  either  of  discharge  or  of  refusal  to  employ,  was  be  left.  The  judge  of  the  court  thereupon  isaoed  a 
produced.  Certain  witnesses,  themselves  every  one  mandamus  commanding  the  derk  to  take  the  rbtoziu 
ofQce-holders,  testifted  generally  to  such  action ;  but  from  the  boxes  and  forward  them  to  the  Secretarr  oi 
hardly  any  one  was  able  to  specify  a  single  instance  State,  which  was  done.  Nevertheless,  the  botra  re- 
in which  he  heard  any  employer  thrown  to  dis-  jected  the  returns  from  these  i>olls,  thereby  giving  tii« 
charge  any  voter,  or  knew  of  any  employ^  being  so  parish  to  the  Bepublicans,  with  the  result  of  cioiocs- 
threatonea  or  dischai^ed.  Not  one  single  colored  injg^  a  Republican  Senator,  two  Bepublican  membeni 
man  throughout  the  entire  parish  was  produced  to  of  the  Legislature,  «nd  the  Bepublican  parish-offieers. 
testify,  either  to  such  a  threat,  or  to  the  execution  of  Without  now  referring  to  other  instances,  w«  kv 


the  Lower  House,  and  their  action  in  the  other  par-  and  illegal  action  alone  prevented  the  return  <^  a  ma 

ishes  was  equally  objectionable ;   for  instance,  in  jority  of  the  Conservative  members  to  the  Lowtj 

Iberia  Parish,  it  was  claimed  before  your  oommittee  House.    Upon  the  general  subject  of  the  state  of 

that  the  vote  of  poll  No.  1  in  that  parish  had  been  re-  affiurs  in  tne  South,  and  as  to  whether  the  alWi 

jected  on  account  of  intimidation,  but  the  papers  pro-  wrongs  to  colored  citizens  for  political  offences  an 

duced  by  the  derk  of  the  board  showed  no  such  real,  or  were  asserted  without  due  foundatioo.  toot 

Sroof  whatever.    One  of  the  counsel,  Mr.  Bay,  pro-  committee  took  such  proof  as  the  opportunity  o&i«o. 

uced  some  affidavits  which  he  declared  haa  been  Both  parties  agreed  upon  four  parishes  as  samploa  r.( 

submitted  to  the  board  by  another  of  the  counsel,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  respect  ui  the  Stair. 

General  Campbell.     The  Conservative  counsel  in-  Of  these,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  vii- 

sistod  that  these  papers  had  never  been  before  the  nesses  from  the  locality  in  time,  your  ooouuktke 

board,  when  opportunity  was  given  the  Bepublican  were  obliged  to  confine  their  espe<nal  aTamination  tv 

counsel  to  show  that  the  paper liad  been  submitted ;  two  parishes.    They  received  aU  the  testimony  that 

but  the  testimony  offered  for  that  purpose  by  them  was  offered,  and  in  addition  they  received  all  the  te^ 

so  far,  however,  from  establishing  that  fact,  estaolished  timonythat  was  then  on  hand  in  New  Orieans,  of- 

the  reverse.    It  was  then  asserted  that  the  returns  fered  oy  either  party,  as  to  the  condition  of  affain  in 

were  rejected  because  the  accounts  of  the  election  other  parts  of  the  State.    As  a  whole,  they  are  oofi- 

were  not  delivered  to  the  Supervisor  of  Begistration  strained  to  say  that  the  intention  charged  is  not  bone 

within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  close  or  the  elec-  out  by  the  facts  before  us.    No  ^neral  intimidatioa 

tion,  which  was  six  o'clock  on  the  8d  day  of  Novem-  of  Bepublican  vd^lers  was  established.    No  ceHoiti 

ber,  whereas  it  appeared  that,  both  in  the  morning  man  was  produced  who  had  been  threatened  or  »- 

and.  afternoon  of  tne  8d  of  November,  search  was  saulted  by  any  Conservative  because  of  political  opb- 

mado  for  this  Supervisor  of  Begistration  for  that  par-  ion,  or  discharged  f^m  employment  or  refused  tm- 

ish  in  order  to  deliver  to  him  these  returns,  ana  he  ployment.    Of  all  those  who  testified  to  intimidanoc^ 

was  not  to  be  found  until  after  six  o'clock,  but  that  as  there  was  hardly  any  one  who  of  his  own  knowiedf^ 

soon  as  he  could  be  found  on  the  evening  of  that  day  oould  specify  a  reliable  instance  of  such  acta,  and  of 

they  were  offered  to  him,  and  agcdn  reoffered  the  nesct  the  white  men  who  were  produced  to  testify  generally 

morning,  but  were  refused  to  bo  received.    Yet  this  on  such  subjects  very  nearly  all,  if  not  every  Bini^*< 

same  Supervisor  of  Begistration,  who  received  other  one,  was  the  holder  of  an  office.     Throughout  tfi« 

Bepublican  returns,  after  he  had  refused  to  receive  rural  districts  of  the  State  the  number  of  whit«  ^ 

these  Conservative  ones,  on  the  ground  that  they  publicans  are  very  few ;  it  hardly  extends  beTood 

were  too  late,  and  the  Betuming  Board,  although  it  those  holding  office  and  thoae  connected  with  Uieic. 

had  held,  as  to  other  polls  in  tne  State,  that  the  re-  No  witnesses,  we  believe,  succeeded  in  nanuitf  in  aar 

turns  were  not  to  be  rejected  merely  because  they  parish  five  Bepublicans  who  supported  theKeUoc; 

were  sent  too  late,  rejected  the  returns  from  this  poll,  government  wno  were  not  themselves  olBoe-h^» 

and  thereby  changed  the  representation  of  the  parish  or  related  to  office-holders,  or  thoeo  having  offi<^ 

from  Conservative  to  Bepublican.    So  in  the  parish  of  employment.    On  the  other  hand,  appUeationfl  to  tu 

De  Soto,  the  returns  showed  a  Conservative  elected  Umted  States  Commissioners  in  the  various  parisae:^ 

by  over  LOOO  majority.   It  was  alleged  that  the  Super-  not  only  for  alleged  crimes,  but  beoaose  ot  alle^ 

visor  of  Kegistration  had  brought  the  returns  to  New  threats  of  disohai|^  and  non-employment,  or  other 

Orleans,  and  had  left  them  with  a  wonoan  of  bad  interferanoe  \nth  political  prefejvnoe,  were  fre^u^^ 

character,  who  offered  to  produoe  them  on  pavment  Upon  these  applications  warrants  were  often  issuea 

of  $1,000.    The  Conservative  Committee  took  legal  and  white  citizena  arrested  and  bound  over  for  tta- 
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In  man?  looalitieft  the  Federal  taroops  were  detained  fhe  State,  or  be  allowed  to  be  a  witness  in  hie  own 

for  service  under  the  marshaU  and  aeputy-manhals,  behalf;  meaaurea  whidh,  when  oonpled  with  the  ex- 

and  not  only  made  many  arrests  immediately  before  traordinary  burdens  of  taxation,  have  served  to  vest, 

the  election,  but  the  reports  that  the^r  were  eominff  to  in  the  language  of  Gk>vemor  Kellofl^s  oounsel,  **a 

pvticdAr  neighborhoods  about  the  time  of  the  eleo-  degree  of  power  in  the  Gtovemor  or  a  State  scaroely 

tion,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  arrests,  served,  exercised  bj  any  sovereign  in  the  worl^."     With 

u  the  Conservatives  claimed,  to  intimidate  and  some-  this  conviction  is  a  generu  want  of  confidence  in  the 

times  even  to  produce  a  stampede  among  the  white  integritr^  of  the  existing  State  and  local  offioiids,  a 

Toten.    How  mfferently  the  two  parties  look  upon  want  or  confidence  e^willy  in  their  persons  and  in 

the  same  fact  will  appear  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  their  ptraonnel,  wliich  is  accompanied  oy  the  paraly- 

Kiddle.    HewaaaUmtedStatesCimimiBSionerinthe  zation  of  business  and  destrucUon  of  values.     Tne 

paruh  of  Iberia.    Shortly  before  the  election,  upon  most  hopefhl  witness  produced  by  the  Kellogg  party, 

the  application  of  colored  persons,  he  issued  a  huge  while  he  declared  that  business  was  in  a  sounder 

Biimber  of  warrants.    He  considered  it  his  duty,  upon  condition  than  ever  before,  because  there  was  less 

the  arrest  of  the  persons  chargedL  to  require  bail  credit,  has  since  declared  that  there  was  no  prosperi- 

imm  Bureties  who  possessed  hmdea  estates  within  Xy,    The  securities  of  the  State  have  fallen,  in  two 

the  parish,  certifiea  to  by  the  assessor  of  the  parish  years,  from  70  or  80  to  25,  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 

to  be  of  smBcient  value,  and  of  which  the  title  was  from  80  or  90  to  80  or  40 ;  while  the  fidl  in  bank- 

ap^roTed  by  the  Begister  of  Deeds.    This  rule  neces-  shares,  railroad-shares,  dty  and  other  coiporate  com- 

sKimy  produced  delay  in  procuring  bail  for  the  per^  panics,  has  in  a  degree  corresponded. 

gozB  arrested,  and  he  was  waited  on  in  one  case  bv  a  Throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  the 


ceive  the  bond.    He  was  called  as  a  witness  toprove  life  with  each  other,  not  regarding  such  action  as  very 

th«  intimidation  that  existed  in  that  parish.    He  had  evil,  and  having  immunity  from  punishment  from  the 

Mmself  no  knowledge  of  any  act  of  the  khid  except  nature  of  the  focal  officials,  had  come  to  filching 

this  procession,  which  he  thought  was  calculated  to  and  stealing  fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry  so  general- 

intinudate  the  colored  voters.    He  had  no  idea  that  ly,  as  Bishop  Wilmer  stated  without  contradiction 

the  arrests  made  upon  his  warrants  and  the  proceed-  from  any  source,  that  the  raising 

in?s  mder  them  ^ " ^  -  *-  ,_.__^._^ ..,.  *^  v -.i-^i..  ^L.^  j — j  .^  *u. 

the  Conservative 

Conservatives  in  that  neighborhood  thought 

this  JQst  the  reverse.     Indeed,  the  reports  of  the  literally  to  the  extent  of  confiscation.    In  New  Or- 

military  officers  in  command  of  the  rorces  of  the  leans  the  assessors  are  paid  a  commission  on  the 

loited'States  in  the  country,  though  genendlyindioat-  amount  appraised,  and  houses  and  stores  are  to  be 

in;  a  coD<Ution  of  quiet  and  order,  take  sometimes  an  had  there  for  the  taxes.    In  Natchitoches  Parish  the 

eotirelr  different  view  of  the  situation.    On  the  other  taxation  reached  about  8  per  cent  of  the  assessed 

lund,  It  was  in  evidence  that  the  blacks  who  sought  value  on  property.    In  many  parishes  all  the  white 

t  i  act  with  the  Conservative  party  were,  on  their  part,  Bepublicans  and  all  the  office-holders  belong  to  a  ain- 

umetimes  exposed  to  enmity  and  abuse.    In  the  in-  gle  famUy.    There  are  five  of  the  Greens  in  office  in 

torior  one  colored  man  was  shot  for  m^^"'^g  a  Con-  Lincoln  l^arish,  and  there  are  seven  of  the  Boults  in 

KTvative  speech,  and  in  New  Orleans  it  appeared  office  in  the  parish  of  Natchitoches.^  As  the  people 

from  the  testimony  that  colored  men  who  sought  to  saw  taxation  increase  and  prosperity  diminish,  as  they 

oouperate  with  the  Conservatives  were  subject  to  so  grew  poor  while  the  officials  grew  rich,  they  became 

much  abuse  from  the  police  and  otherwise  that  an  natunuly  sore.    That  they  loved  their  rulers  cannot 

usodation  of  lawyers  volunteered  to  protect  them,  be  pretended.    The  Kellogg  government  diums  to 

bot  with  little  effect.  have  reduced  taxation.    This  nas  been  effected  in 

The  general  condition  of  affiiin  in  the  State  of  part  by  establishing  a  board  to  frmd  the  debt  of  the 

Looifflsna  seems  to  be  as  follows :  The  conviction  otate,  at  60  per  cent,  of  its  fiaoe  value.    This  measure 

has  been  general  among  the  whites  since  1872  that  aroused  great  hostility,  not  so  much  because  of  the 

the  KeUogggovemment  was  a  usurpation.    This  con-  reduction  of  its  acknowledged  debt,  as  because  it 

Tiction  among  them  has  been  strengthened  by  the  acts  gave  to  the  Funding  Board,  whose  powera  seem  to 

of  the  Kellogg  Legislature  abolishuig  existing  courts  be  absolute  and  wiuout  review,  discretionaiy  author- 

and  judges  and  sui>stituting  others  presided  over  by  ity  to  admit  to  be  funded  some  $6,000,000  of  debt 

judges  appointed  by  Kellogg,  having  extraordinary  alleged  to  be  fraudulent,  so  that  under  the  guise  of 

ud  ezcltunve  jurismction  over  political  questions,  reducing  the  acknowledged  debt  it  gave  opportuni^ 


aoD  or  elections;  by  continuing  the  xCetuming  Board  oompamea  by  a  provision  inai  uie  pansn  lax  snau 

vith  absolute  power  over  the  returns  of  elections:  not  exceed  the  State.    But  parishes  have,  notwith- 

bv  the  extraormnary  provisions  enacted  for  the  trial  standing,  created  liabilities.    Judgments  having  been 

of  titles  and  claims  to  office :  by  the  convenion  of  the  received  on  them,  the  courts  have  directed  taxes  to 

polioe  force,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  d^  of  be  levied  for  their  payment,  and  thus  the  actual 

New  Orleans,  into  an  armed  brigade  of  State  mintia,  taxes  have  been  carried  far  beyond  the  authorized 

eubjeet  to  the  command  of  the  Qovemor;  by  the  rates.     Binge  have  been  formed  in  parishes  oom- 

<?eation,  in  some  places,  of  monopolies  in  markets,  posed  of  the  parish  officen,  their  relatives,  and  of 

gaa-making,  water-works,  and  ferries,  cleaning  vaults,  cooperating  Democrats,  who  would  buy  up  these  ob- 

removing  filUi,  and  doing  work  as  whaifingen ;  by  ligations,  put  them  In  judgment,  and  cause  them  to 

the  abofition  of  courts  with  election  judges,  and  the  be  enforced,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  neighborhood 

aobrtitntion  of  other  courts  with  judges,  appointed  —a  distress  so  great  that  the  sales  of  lands  for  taxes 


faolt  published  shall  brmg  any  suit  in  any  court  of     fort  was  accordingly  made  by  the  Conservatives  to 
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aoqoire  a  part  of  the  negro  vote.    Witli  that  view  it  oodperate  in  any  feasible  Bcheine  for  overthroving 

was  sought  in  many  qoarters  to  propitiate  them.  the   Kellogg  government.  jo\xe  committee  do  not 

The  f^quent  arrests  hy  the  United  States  marshals  doubt ;  so  will  substantially  all  the  white  dtixens  of 
for  intimidation  or  threats  of  non-employment,  and  Louisiana.  Such  organizations  may  be  danftifDos 
the  apprehension  that  was  felt  that  the  Ketuming  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  justified.  The  affitir  of 
Board  would  count  out  their  men  if  an  excuse  for  September  14th  is  an  illustration  of  this.  The  mem- 
such  a  course  were  offered,  all  combined,  especially  bers  of  the  White  League  had  purchased  arms.  The 
after  September  14th,  to  put  the  Conservatives  on  police  had  seized  these  armi  without  process  of  Uv. 
their  good  behavior,  and  the  result  was,  that  in  No-  'taking  them  forcibly  nt>m  the  merchants  who  had 
vember,  1874,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  did  sold  and  from  the  members  who  had  bought  theot 
fairly  have  a  free,  peaceable,  and  full  registration  and  A  consignment  of  arms  was  to  arrive  by  the  steamer 
election,  in  which  a  dear  Conservative  majority  was  MiasissippL  The  members  of  the  League  were  called 
elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  of  out,  on  the  mominff  of  the  14th,  to  go  and  take  them 
which  majority  the  Conservatives  were  deprived  by  in  a  body.  The  polioe  undertook  to  seize  the  arms. 
the  unjust,  illegal,  and  arbitrary  action  of  the  Betum-  The  two  bodies  came  into  collision  on  the  whai^  aoi 
ing  Board.  That  there  were  turbulent  spirits  cannot  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  Then; 
be  denied.  Those  returned  to  office  by  the  Betum-  were  then  hardly  any  Federal  troops  in  NewOrle&D^ 
ing  Board,  in  violation  of  the  wishes  of  the  people^  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Kellogg  party  via 
are  especially  odious.  In  one  instance  the  editor  ox  such  that  before  night  Perm  and  his  associates  had 
the  Shrev6port  N<swi^  in  anticipation  of  the  Arustra-  only  to  take  possession  of  the  Executive  offices  irithoat 
tion  by  the  Betuming  Board  oitho  will  of  the  people,  a  struggle.  The  movement  was  everywhere  quietlv 
openly  declared  that  the  only  remedy  was  ^^  to  kill  accepted  by  the  whites  throughout  the  State  ontil 
the  usurpers,"  and  declared  tnis  to  be  the  sentiment  the  Federal  Government  interfered,  when  Pcnn  and 
of  the  Conservatives  of  his  section  of  the  State ;  but,  his  associates  at  once  surrendered.  If  Louisiana  vas 
beyond  anewspaper  editor  or  two,  no  declaration  even  a  country  b^  itself,  McEnery  and  his  associates  would 
of  that  sort  was  brought  to  our  own  notice,  although  at  once  be  installed  in  power,  but  the  Conserrativt^ 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  white  neople  of  of  Louisiana  do  not  pro}>ose  to  fight  the  Federal 
the  whole  State  felt  greatly  outraged  by  the  action  Government.  They  submit,  not  b^ause  they  want 
of  the  Betuming  Board.  Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  to,  but  because  they  must ;  not  because  they  prochim 
all  parties  that  the  Kellogg  govenunent  is  only  up-  any  enmity  against  the  flag,  not  because  firee  labor 
held  by  the  Federal  militarv.  withdraw  the  mihtary,  has  not  been  found  practicable,  not  because  of  anj 
and  that  government  will  go  down.  This  was  true  hostility  to  the  colored  people  because  they  are 
before  the  4th  of  January,  as  well  as  now.  Gk>vemor  colored,  but  because  the^  regard  themselves  as  de- 
Kellogg  says  this  is  owing  to  the  doubt  that  Congress  frauded  out  of  the  election  of  1872;  and  vet  more, 
has  permitted  about  the  legality  of  his  government,  out  of  the  last  election,  and  because  they  tSink  thiir 
The  Conservatives  say  that  this  is  not  only  because  State  government  has  been  to  the  last  degree  de- 
his  ^vemment  is  illegal,  but  because  it  has  been  struotive  and  corrupt.  Indeed,  in  our  judgment^  the 
abusive  and  corrupt.  substantial  citizens  of  the  State  will  submit  to  any 

In  this  coimectiou  we  refer  to  the  White  League  fiiir  determination  of  the  question  of  the  late  election. 

mentioned  in  the  message  of  the  President.    In  the  or  to  any  thing  by  which  they  can  secure  a  firm  and 

last  cainpaign  in  Louisiana  the  opposition  was  com-  good  government.    What  they  seek  is  peace  aod  an 

Soaed  of  various  elements — ^Democrats,  Beformers.  opportunity  for  prosperity.    To  that  end  ther  will 

issatisfied  Bcpublicans,   Liberal   Bepublicans,  old  support  any  form  of  government  that  will  afford  them 

Whigs—aud  in  order  to  induce  the  co5peration  of  all,  just  protection ;  in  tiieir  distress  they  have  got  bv- 

Bome  of  whom  refused  to  unite  with  an  organization  yond  any  mere  question  of  political  paj^. 

called  Democrats,   they  took  the  name  of  **  The  After  your  committee  had  announced  their  int«n- 

People's  party,'*  called  in  some  localities  ^'  The  Con-  tion  not  to  investigate  the  election  of  1872,  ther  re- 

servative  party,"  in  others  "The  White  Man's  party,"  ceived  a  letter  from  Grovemor  Kellogg,  expressmt^a 

in  others  ^'  Tne  White  League ; "  and  had  ordinary  desire  that  they  should  investigate  tlukt  subject;  bt<t 

political  clubs  under  these  names  throughout  the  they  received  a  letter  from  McEnery  and  JPenn  and 

rural  districts,  which  were  ordinary  political  dubs,  associates,  proposing  to  submit  their  claims  to  the 

and  nothing  more — ^neither  secret^  nor  armed,  nor  State  offices,  to  the  committee  as   arbitrators.    1q 

otherwise  different  from  usual  political  omnizations.  view  of  the  assurance  that  a  like  submission  was  de- 

These  mast  not,  however,  be  confounded,  from  the  sired  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Kellogg  and  Antoine  and 

similaritv  of  names,  with  the  "  White  League  of  the  their  assodates,  the  committee  addressed  a  letter  to 

City  of  New  Orleans."    That  league  is  an  organiza-  each  of  these  gentiemen,  desiring  to  know  explicitly 

tion  comprised  of  different  dubs,  numbering  in  all  be-  whether  each  one  would  submit  to  the  determinadcc 

tween  2,500  and  2.800— the  members  of  whioHhavepro-  of  the  committee,  and  if  they  found  he  was  not  duly 

vided  arms  for  tnemselves,  and  with  or  without  arms  elected  he  would  resign  his  office^  or  all  daxm  to  tin 

engage  in  military  drill.    They  have  no  uniform,  and  office,  and  would  not  enter  upon  it  daring  the  term 

the  arms  are  the  property  of  the  individuals  ana  not  for  which  he  claimed  to  have  been  elected.  Tothisoam- 

of  the  organizations.    The v  comprise  a  large  number  munioation  they  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  McEaen* 

of  reputable  citizens,  and  of  property-holders  in  New  and  those  associated  with  him,  assentiiig  to  the  scb- 

Orleans.    Their  purpose  they  declare  to  be  simplv  mission ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination  before 

protection,  a  necessity  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  the  committee,  Governor  Eelloge  expressed  the  asm? 

leagues  among  the  blacks,  of  the  hostility  with  which  intention,  and  his  opinion  that  those  associated  with 

the  Kellogg  government  arrayed  the  black  against  him  ouirht  to  consent  to  the  arrangement.    His  l^^r- 

the  white  race,  of  the  want  of  socuritv  to  peaceable  mal  reply  has  been  received  since  our  return,  and  w.' 

citizens  and  their  famOies,  which  existed  for  those  rea-  see  by  the  public  press  that  Mr.  Antoine  has  exprejsec 

sons,  and  because  also  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  his  wiUingness  to  accede  to  the  arrangement. 

police  brigade.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Bepublicans  As  to  the  proceedings  on  the  4th  ot  January,  ab>3t 

assert  that  this  is  an  armed  body  of  volunteers  enst-  which  the  committee  desired  a  statement,  we  n<>^ 

ing  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  blacks  and  add  that  your  sub-committee,  on  the  invitation  of 

overthrowing  the  Kellogg  government.    That  it  had  the  Democratic  Conservative  Oommittee  of  the  Stiie 

anv  considerable  relations  outside  of  the  dty  of  New  of  Louisiana,  visited  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Kep:^- 

Orleans,  or  that  it  was  intended  in  anjr  way  to  inter-  sentatives,  and  witnessed  the  convening  of  the  Loai- 

fcre  witn  the  rights  of  the  colored  dtizens,  did  not  siana  House  of  Bepresentatives,  Mr.  Potter  ref\i£ia^ 

appear ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  appear  that  to  go  Inside  the  bar,  remained  outside,  while  Messrs. 

there  was  any  eictensive  secret  league  among  tne  blacks  Foster  and  Phdps  were  seated  inside  and  near  to  tb; 

of  any  kind.    That  the  White  league  woiUd  readily  Speaker's  chair.     Mr.  Potter  remained  only  until 
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WllU  waa  eleeted  Speaker,  and  statos  nothing  as  to  lost,  Mr.  Lowell  protesting.  Mr.  Matthews  (Sepub- 
▼hat  aubseqaently  oocurred.  Mr.  Foster  remained  lican)  then  nominated  Mr/LoweU  as  temporarv  cnair- 
{>trhap8  an  nour,  and  Mr.  Phelps  remained  about  an  man,  and  put  the  motion  amid  crreat  confusion  and 
boor  longer,  until  he  learned  uiat  the  military  were  disorder,  and  declared  it  passed.  Mr.  Lowell  declined 
about  to  enter  under  Qovemor  Kellogg's  orders.  The  to  serve.  The  House  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  Speak- 
duiogs  in  the  State-House  on  the  4tn  of  January,  as  er ;  the  roll  was  called  by  Clerk  Trezevant.  who  re- 
seen  by  the  committee  or  subsequently  in  evidence,  ported  55  votes  for  Wiltz,  2  for  Hahn,  and  1  (Mr. 
vere  substantisUy  as  follows:  Wiltz's  own)  blank.  This  result  was  ascertained  by 
At  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  William  Yigers,  the  Clerk  the  Clerk  by  simply  keeping  a  tally  of  the  members 
of  the  last  House,  called  the  Assembly  to  order  and  voting  as  they  answered  to  their  names ;  no  roll  of 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of  members,  as  made  up  members  voting  was  kept,  neither  were  tellers  or- 
from  the  returns  of  the  Betuming  Board.  This  roll  dered,  or  any  such  other  means  employed  than  calling 
contained  the  names  of  106  members,  classed  by  Gov-  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  number  voUng.  This  vote  in- 
cFDor  Kello^  as  58  Sepublicans  and  58  Democrats,  dudes  the  five  members  who  had  been  sworn  in  to  fill 
But  it  is  churned  that  one  of  the  Democrats  was  not  a  vacancies :  during  the  roll-coll,  when  Mr.  Hahn's  name 
nayin^  Democrat.  The  Bepublicans  claimed  that  was  callea,  he  rose  and  asked  to  be  excused  from 
ooe  ot  their  members,  Mr.  A.  6.  Cousin,  had  been  voting,  and  to  be  allowed  to  state  his  reasons.  Objeo- 
kidnapped  and  forcibly  taken  to  a  distant  parish  to  tion  was  made,  and  then  the  Speaker  ^^  tern,  assed 
prevent  his  jpresence  at  the  or^^ization  of  the  House,  for  unanimous  consent  to  hia  explanation:  consent 
Your  oomnuttee  were  about  to  mvestiffate  this  chaige,  was  given,  and  Mr.  Hahn  spoke  at  some  length.  Af- 
wben  in  public  session,  it  was  claimed  bv  the  Demo-  ter  the  announcement  by  the  Clerk  of  Uie  vote,  Mr. 
cratic  counsel  and  admitted  by  the  Bepubiican  counsel  Wiltz  was  sworn  in  as  Speaker,  and  proceeded  to 
tuit  the  arrest  was  under  1^1  process  and  by  the  swear  in  others  present  so  £»  as  they  came  forward 
hands  of  the  sheriff.  It  was  mrther  claimed,  and  not  to  be  sworn.  Those  thus  sworn  in  were  said  to  num- 
dt;nied,  that  the  privilege  of  his  office  did  not  shield  ber  60  in  aU,  made  up  of  50  Conservatives  and  5  Be- 
him  from  arrest.  The  charge  was  embezzlement,  publicans  who  were  returned  by  the  Betuming  Board, 
The  full  House  would  contain  111  members,  of  which  and  the  5  Democratic  members  who  had  just  been 
56  would  be  a  quorum.  On  the  first  call  of  the  roll,  admitted. 
I<^3  answered  to  their  names.    It  is  claimed  by  the  Outside  of  the  bar  of  the  legislative  hsll  in  the 


Sepublicans.  and  we  believe  conceded  by  the  Demo-    State-Hoose  there  were  a  large  number  of  police,  sup- 
cntts,  that  50  of  these  answering  to  their  names  were    ported  by  the  Federal  troops.    No  person  was  permit- 


Mr.  Biilieu,  who  said  that  he  nominated  L.  A.  Wiltz  Betuming  Board,  and  the  Clerk  and  Seigeant-at- Amis 
&i  temporajy  chairman.  The  Clerk  suggested  that  of  the  former  Legblatnre,  ten  persons  allowed  to  the 
the  legal  motion  was  to  elect  a  Speidcer.  Mr.  Biilieu.  Conservatives  as  messengers,  who  suddenl;|r  became 
himself,  paying  no  attention  to  the  Clerk,  proceedea  their  assistant  Sergeants-at-Arms,  and  a  tew  other 
horriediy  to  put  his  own  motion,  which  was  received  persons,  such  as  were  admitted  by  courtesy  to  the 
by  loud  yeas  followed  by  loud  nays,  and  declared  it  noor.  Without  the  bar  in  the  pubuc  part  ot  the  hall 
carried.  Mr.  Wiltz  sprung  instantly  to  the  platform,  stood  the  contestants  and  other  persons  admitted ; 
took  from  the  Clerk  the  gavel,  was  quickly  sworn  in  they  numbered  by  actual  coimt  127.  Besides  these 
by  Justice  Houston,  who  followed  him  to  the  plat-  the  door  of  the  hall  was  kept  by  27  police.  Wiltz 
foTUL,  and  then  nipped  the  House,  which  during  this  maintained  control  of  the  Assemblv  until  some  time 
time  had  been  in  great  confusion,  into  a  temporary  after  he  was  chosen^  Speaker.  When  the  Bepubli- 
quiet.  Mr.  Wiltz,  as  temporary  cnairman,  adminis-  cans  undertook  to  withdraw  fVom  the  hall,  Mr.  Wiltz 
tered  the  oath  to  the  members  en  tncuasy  who  rose  to  gave  instractions  to  the  Sergeants-at-Arms  not  to  al- 
receive  it.  Some  member  made  a  motion  to  elect  low  anyone  to  pass  outer  enter  the  hall.  Then  the 
>lr.  Trezevant  Clerk.  Mr.  Wiltz  put  the  motion  and  disturbance  without  the  bar  at  once  increased,  and 
dcclaped  it  carried.  Trezevant  at  once  came  forward  pistols  were  displayed,  when,  at  this  juncture,  a  Cou- 
&nd  took  the  Clerk^s  chair.  servative  member  moved  that  the  Speaker  be  request- 
Immediately  after,  and  with  the  same  haste,  Mr.  ed  to  ask  Colonel  de  Trobriand  to  preserve  order.  A 
Flood  was  elected  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  at  once,  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Colonel  deTrobrl- 
whether  on  motion  or  not  your  committee  do  not  and  and  request  his  compliance.  Colonel  de  Trobriand 
rtmember,  a  number  of  assistant  Sergeants-at-Arms  came  to  the  bar,  unaccompanied,  except  by  one  aide, 
were  appointed,  who  promptly  appeared,  wearing  whom  he  left  there,  and  then  alone  approached  the 
badges  on  which  was  printed,  "^^  Assistant  Seigeant-  Speaker.  The  Speaker  requested  him  to  ask  for  or- 
at-Aims."  While  the  above-mentioned  motions  were  der  in  the  lobby.  Colonel  de  Trobriand  did  so.  and  or- 
being  put,  numbers  objected  and  called  for  the  yeas  der  was  then  restored.  The  Speaker  thanked  him  in 
and  nays,  aU  of  whicn  was  disregarded  and  pro-  the  name  of  the  House  for  his  courtesy,  and  he  with- 
nounced  out  of  order  by  the  acting  chairman.  Colo-  drew.  The  action  of  the  body  proceeded  for  an  hour 
nel  Lowell,  a  Bepubiican,  made  the  point  of  order  that  or  so  without  interruption,  during  which  time  a  com- 
the  constitution  of  the  State  allowedany  two  members  mittee  on  contested  seats  was  appointed,  minor  ofi- 
to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  potion,  but  tiie  oers  elected,  and  debate  had ;  but  no  message  was  sent 
temporary  chairman  decided  the  pomt  not  well  taken  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  Governor  notifying  them  that 
until  a  motion  for  permanent  organization  was  made,  the  House  was  organized  and  ready  to  proceed  to  busi- 
Next,  a  motion  togo  into  election  for  a  permanent  ness;  when,  at  length.  Colonel  de  Trobriand  returned 
organization  was  offered,  and  declared  premature,  and  stated  he  had  orders  to  remove  the  five  members 
Against  this  ruling  the  Bepublicans  protested.  A  sworn  in  who  had  not  been  returned  b^  the  Betum- 
motion  to  seat  the  democratic  members  alleged  to  be  mg  Board ;  and,  after  the  protest  and  resistance  of  Mr. 
eleeted  in  the  four  parishes,  whose  election  was  re-  Wiltz  and  the  persons  referred  to,  and  after  General 
Ibrred  to  the  Legislature,  was  inmiedialely  made  and  Campbell  had  been  sent  for  to  point  themout^ey  were 
carried.  During  this  stage  there  was  much  disorder,  removed  by  the  United  States  soldiers.  Air.  Wiltz  then 
The  Bepubiican  members  protested,  but  their  pro-  left  the  chidr,  as  Mr.  Vigers,  to  organize  the  House, 
ttatB  were  disregarded.  Tnese  genUemen  then  ap-  began  to  call  the  roll  mode  out  by  the  Betuming 
peared  and  were  sworn  in.  A  motion  to  a4]0um  was  B<Mird;  and  two  Democratic  members  had  answered 
then  put  and  declared  lost  Mr.  Lowell  (Bepubiican)  to  their  names,  when  Mr«  Wiltz  intenrupted  the  Clerk, 
then  moved  that  the  House  proceed  to  a  permanent  and  called  upon  the  Conservative  members  to  refhse 
organization,  and  that  the  vote  be  taken  upon  the  roll  to  answer  and  to  leave  the  hall.  The  interraption 
of  the  Betuming  Board.    Tlus  motion  was  declared  over,  Mr.  Yigers  began  anew  his  roll-call,  and  oh- 
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tfiined  only  fifty  responses,  bnt  as  the  two  Demooratio  mendatlou ;  but  upon  the  situation  m  XxraisiaQft,  u  it 

members  nod  just  before  answered  on  the  roll-oall,  appeared  before  us,  we  are  all  SAreed. 

which  was  interrupted,  he  assumed  it  right  to  an-  CHABL£S  FOSTER, 

nounoe   that  64  membera   had  answered  to  their  WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 

names.  January  U,  1875.       CLABE80N  A.  PUTTEK. 

Those  who  remained  after  Mr.  Wiltz  andhis  fHends  The  evidence  upon  which  the  sub-committee  ba««3 

withdrew,  elected  Hahn  Speaker  by  acclamation  and  their  conclusions  u  not  yet  beinff  written  out.    It  will 

proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  Legislature.    Therj  ^^  submitted  hereafter,  if  it  sh^be  deemed  desirable, 

was  no  subsequent  roll-oall  by  which  the  number  of  xhe  committee  themselves  voted  to  adopt  the  re- 

those  members  whose  names  were  returned  by  the  port,  and  also  to  report  the  same  to  the  House,  with 

Returning  Board,  and  who  still  remained  present  at  the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  printed  and 

these  deubenitions,  could  be  determined.    Your  com-  recommitted.    For  the  committee : 

mittee  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  recom-  GEOBGE  F.  HOAB,  Chainnin. 
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QUETELET,  Lambebt  Adolphb  Jacques,  a  and  Political  Soieooes,  and  a  member  of  most 
Belgian  astronomer  and  statistician ;  bom  in  of  the  scientific  societies  and  orders  of  the  Con- 
Ghent,  February  22,  1796;  died  at  Bmssels,  tinental  states.  He  had  published:  '^Ele- 
February  16,  1874.  He  developed  from  early  mentary  Astronomy  "  (1826) ;  revised  and  en- 
childbood  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathe-  larged  as  *^  The  Elements  of  Astronomy "  ia 
matical  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  1847;  ^^Statistical  Researches  on  the  King- 
having  completed  his  university  course,  he  dom  of  the  Netherlands  "  (1830) ;  ^*  Plan  of  a 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  a  Law  for  Public  Instruction  in  Belgium" 
OoUege  of  Ghent,  and,  five  years  later,  was  (1832);  *' Researches  on  the  Births  and  Deaths 
called  to  the  same  professorship  in  the  Athe-  and  the  Population  of  Belgium "  (1832) ; 
nasum  of  Brussels.  In  1824  King  William  sent  **  Criminal  Statistics  of  Belgium''  (1832); 
him  to  Paris,  to  complete  his  astronomical  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  Seasons  on  the  Mor- 
studies,  and  in  1826  he  reported  from  that  city  tality  at  Different  Ages  "  (1838) ;  ^^  Letters  ad- 
a  plan,  which  had  met  the  approval  of  the  dressed  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coborg  and  Gotha, 
learned  astronomers  of  Paris,  for  an  observatory  on  the  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Probabili- 
at  Brussels,  which  was  commenced  that  year,  ties  to  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  (1846); 
and  with  the  construction  and  direction  of  ^  On  the  Social  System  and  the  Laws  which 
which  he  was  charged.  He  remained  its  di-  govern  it "  (1848) ;  '*  On  Moral  Statistics  and 
rector  till  his  death.  From  1827  to  1829  he  the  Principles  which  ought  to  form  their  Ba* 
visited  the  observatories  of  England,  Scotland,  sis  "  (1848) ;  *'  Annual  Reports  of  the  Rojal 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and,  his  ob-  Observatory  of  Brussels,"  4to  volumes  (1833- 
servatory  being  completed,  settled  himself  to  1866);  "History  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
his  life-work.  He  employed  his  leisure  mo-  Sciences  among  the  Belgians  "(1865);  **  Inter- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  statistical  and  national  Statistics  "  (with  M.  Heuschling),  4to 
astronomical  works,  of  which  he  published  a  (1865);  "  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
large  number.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  among  the  Belgians  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
President  of  the  Central  Oommission  of  Statis-  Nineteenth  Century  "  (1866) ;  *'*'  Meteoralo^ 
tics.  In  1820  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  Belgium  compared  with  that  of  the  Globe  *' 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  and  not  (1867).  He  had  also  furnished  numerous  pa- 
long  afterward  was  chosen  its  perpetual  secre-  pers  and  memoirs  for  the  "  Belgian  Physical 
tary.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  and  Mathematical  Correspondence,"  for  the 
French  Institute,  in  the  departments  of  Moral  "Annals  of  the  Observatory,"  etc.,  etc. 
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RAILWAY  BRroGE.  A  bridge  of  novel 
construction,  for  the  passage  of  railway-trains 
without  hindering  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
has  been  built  for  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wis.  The  bridge 
is  constructed  on  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  over  which  rests  a  single  railroad 
track.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  7,200  feet 
There  are  two  pontoon  draws.  The  one  over 
the  eastern  channel  consists  of  three  pontoons, 
connected  lengthwise  firmly,  and  representing 
a  distance  of  896  feet.  The  draw  over  the 
western  channel  consists  of  but  one  pontoon, 


408  feet  long,  breadth  of  28  feet,  height  of  4} 
feet,  and  draught  of  11  inches.  When  traini 
are  passing  over,  the  draught  of  both  draws  in- 
creases to  about  18  inches.  The  varying  heigbt 
of  the  planes  between  the  pile-bridge  and  the 
pontoons  is  overcome  by  aprons,  or  movable 
tracks,  which  are  ac^usted  by  means  of  power- 
ful screws  and  movable  blocks.  The  coanec- 
tion  between  the  ends  of  tiiese  aprons  and  the 
track  on  the  bridge  is  a  simple  device,  coonter- 
balanoed  by  equal  weights,  so  that  one  man 
clamps  and  unclamps  the  end  of  the  pontoon 
when  swung  into  or  out  of  position.    Th^ 
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tpeamg  of  each  draw  Ib  effected  bj  *  small 
tn^ne,  with  the  current,  m  one  minnte,  and 
ttiu  clming,  against  it,  in  three  minotea.  The 
directian  of  the  CQirent  Htrikeg  the  eaetom 
dwr  at  an  angie  of  TC  30'  and  the  westora  at 
■n  u^le  of  SO",  thoa  leaving  a  dear  space  of 
aS3fc«tforthe  fbrmer  channel  and  884  faet  for 
tbe  latter,  besides  permitting  the  surface  cor- 
KOl  t«  flow  past  the  pontoons  withoat  eipend- 
ing  iu  full  force  on  them.  It  is  commended 
i>D  all  hands  hj  the  pilota  and  river-men  as  aoC 
iiteriering  with  navigation.  In  relation  to  the 
pafj|^K  of  trains  it  is  proved  to  afford  greater 
eecaritf  than  ordinarr  drawbridges,  for  the 
pontoon  is  oapabla  of  floBting  a  weigtt  six 
mna9  greater  than  that  of  tlie  heaviest  trains, 
mil  there  is  no  danger  of  accident  from  the 
breaking  of  overstrained  spans.  It  affords  fa- 
cilities for  the  poaaage  of  1,000  cars  a  day,  the 
average  namber  being  now  aboot  SOO,  The 
crat  of  the  entire  strnctore  and  its  eppnrte- 
Btaeta  is  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  most  ioex- 
feaaye  bridge  across  the  river,  and  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  lowest  estimates  for  constructing 
tn  iron  drawbridge  at  the  same  point, 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  Rbfobmbd 
CmriCH  IS  Ambhioa. — The  following  is  a  gom- 
atj  of  the  statistical  reports  of  this  Church 
mule  to  the  General  Synod  at  it«  annual  mee^ 
lag,  Junes,  1874; 
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The  number  of  families  connected  with  the 
Church  is  giren  at  43,009 ;  nnmber  of  cate- 
ehamcas,  92,764 ;  nnmber  of  8nnda7-schools, 
629;  nnmber  of  scholars  in  the  same,  64,164 ; 
number  of  adnlt  baptiama  daring  the  year,  OGl ; 
uamber  of  inf^t  baptisms,  4,876 ;  number  of 
undidote*  for  the  ministry,  S;  amonntof  con- 


tributions for  reli^oQs  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, $276,464 ;  contributions  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  (981,256. 

The  Genaral  ^nod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  met  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June 
8d.  The  Rev.  Goyn  Talniage  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  committee  appointed  by  the  pre- 
vious General  Synod  to  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  sntiject  of  onion,  whether  federal  or 
organic,  with  other  Preebyterian  and  Reformed 
Chorehea,  presented  a  report  of  the  conferences 
which  they  bad  held  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  the  United  States 
of  America  (Northern),  in  the  oity  of  New 
York,  January  15th  and  May  14th,  and  the 
conclnsioas  which  they  had  reached.  It  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  two  denominations  was  desirable, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  interests  of  the 
missionary  work  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
country.  It  suggested  that  co<)peration  once 
begon  in  this  dejiartment  might  in  the  end  be 
advantageously  extended  to  other  branches  of 
work,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  result  in  the 
union  of  the  Churches  uiemselves.  "  A  natter 
BO  large  and  so  delicate  as  the  noion  of  these 
independent  and  historio  Churches  should  in 
no  way,"  the  report  continued,  "  bo  pressed 
to  a  conclusion,  but  should  come  about,  if  at 
all,  as  the  result  of  the  deliberate,  well-in- 
formed, and  general  choice  of  the  members  of 
the  two  Chnrches."  It  was  therefore  con- 
sidered premature  to  propose  at  this  time  any 
scheme  of  union  in  any  form.  Reference  was 
made  in  the  report  to  the  distinct  character- 
istics, historical  relations,  and  denominational 
trusts  and  institntiona  of  the  two  Churches, 
the  BilJQstment  of  which  would  have  to  be 
carefully  studied  and  guarded.  A  minority 
report  was  presented  which  advised  the  dis- 
missal of  all  thought  of  organic  union,  bnt  ree- 
ommeuded  the  continuance  of  conferences  for 
a  revision  and  clearer  understanding  of  the 
articles  of  correspondence,  ''with  a  view  to 
obviate  rivalry  and  promote  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  domestic  missions." 

The  following  action  was  taken  upon  the 
snlfject  of  the  reports,  after  w'hich  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reports  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned, while  the  reports  themselvea  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Synod : 

Whenm.  Tbi>  Synod  li  wnBtraineil  to  believe 
thut  aor  Churah  ia  not  prepared  to  effvot  an  organio 
union  with  the  Presbyterim  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ids:  therefore — 

BaaWid,  Tliat  on  this  ^Dnd  we  must  deollue  the 
■ppnintmant  of  s  oommittaa  to  continue  the  oon- 
ferenoe  held  bo  pleaaasUy  with  the  cnmcnittee  ap- 
pointed by  thoGenerml  A»eembly  of  thePreBbjtoriMi 
Church. 

Reiohtd,  That  In  defening  action  on  thia  subject 
till  Che  icdicsliona  of  Divine  Provideoca  ahaU  have 
ahowQ  our  Church  ready  for  such  movements  u 
may  lead  to  union.  If  that  time  shall  ever  come,  we 
take  special  care  to  expieas  our  affection  for  and  our 
oonfldence  in  the  Proibyterian  Churoh,  which  has, 
in  B  manner  so  oouiteons  and  honorable  to  ourselves, 
us  on  this  sut^vet. 
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BmoUtd^  That  oar  delegate  to  the  General  Aasexn*  terian  Churcbes  (designated  as  Churclies  h<dd* 

bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America  ing  bv  the  Westminster  Standard),  and  to  ap- 

^r^^rS,fJl,%?L'l'~m*J^?terlrSl'w"^5:  !><!«?'  a  oommitt<«  to  oorre^nA  or  confer 

committee  of  the  Synod  of  our  Church  to  reviee  our  W"h  other  comnuttees  on  tne  subject,  a  com- 

artidee  of  correspondence,  with  a  view  of  giving  mittee  of  five  persons  was  appointed,  ^^  to  ri:p- 

practical  expression  to  the  dose  relations  of  our  resent  tUe  Sjnod  in  arranging  the  time,  place, 

respective  churches  in  sentiment  and  poUty,  as  well  ^^  manner,  of  holding  such  a  councU." 

an  to  secure  better  cooperation  for  the  work  given  us  «,i  ^  #^«.ii^L;«/,  ««^/^^  »<>•  f.v^^  iv>»  «rv««:«» 

as  Bister  branches  of  tLe  Church  of  Christ.  The  foUowmg  action  was  taken  for  opening 

.a  correspondence  with  the  Beformed  Episcopal 

The  recommendations  of  the  same  committee  Church : 

in  relation  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  and        ♦,    ,  *,  mu  *  *!.•   a      j  i-  i 

^              T>  c A  r\\ ^v««  «.^-^  «^^,v4.^^  ««  Jwwwtfi,  That  this  Synod  expresses  cordial  sym- 

German  Reformed  Churches  were  adopted  as  ^j^y  ^j^t  ^j,^  efforts'^  of  the  Reformed  Epif^pal 

follows :  Church  to  establish  and  perpetuate  pure  aud  spirit- 

Jitnlvsd,  That  the  Synod  continue  its  Committee  p&i  worship,  aud  recognizes  with  nleasure  the  min- 

-of  Conference,  to  confer,  in  accordance  with  its  pres-  istrr  and  membership  of  that  Cnuroh  as  fonnit.^ 

ent  actioUjWith  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  (South),  with  ourselves,  and  all  our  brethren  of  Christ's 

and   the  keformed  Church  in  the  United  States  household,  a  part  of  the  true  Church  of  God  upoo 

'(German).  earth. 

-.              ,                      ,        J.J  Jiatoleed,  That,  to  express  this  feeling  more  stroDir- 

The  lollowmg  resolution  was  also  adopted :  ly^  the  Synod  will  appoint,  at  this  session,  a  delegate 

Bsfolvsd,  That  while  this  Synod  has  declined  to  to  convey  to  the  Conventton  of  the  Beformed  EpU- 

continue  conference  with  the  General  Assembly  of  oopal  Church  our  Christian  salutations,  and  that  our 

the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  basis  of  delegates  suffgest  the  expediency  of  an  annual  cor- 

the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conierenoe,  it  directs  respondencelby  delegates  between  that  Convention 

its  Committee  of  Conference,  which  it  has  now  voted  ana  this  Synod. 

to  continue,  to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  n^i  ^  *^«»«.:4.*^^  «,u^  v«^  u^^^  ^^.^<^a  ;« 

General  Asiembly  (North)  with  regard  to  any  cor-  ^^^he  committee  who  had  been  engaged  m 

respondence  with  that  Assemblv,  within  the  limits  the  revision  01  the  Liturgj  made  a  report  of 

of  the  arrangements  already  made  with  the  Southern  their  work.     The  Synod  approved  so  mcch  of 

Assembly.  the  Liturgj  reported  by  thorn  as  is  not  incoo- 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  a  "stent  with  or  forbidden  by  the  oonstitalioo, 
committee  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Gen-  ?nid  gave  permission  to  use  the  same,  pro\id- 
eral  Assembly  reported  the  proceedings  of  ing,  however,  that  its  action  should  not  be  con- 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees  which  strued  as  sanctioning  any  change  in  the  bap- 
was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  February  tismal  form,  or  m  the  form  for  the  administra- 
27th,  with  the  plan  of  cooperation  which  they  tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
had  agreed  upon.  Thirty-one  of  the  thirty-fonr  classes  made 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  Synod  return  of  their  action  on  the  adoption  of  the 

revised  constitution.     Nineteen   daases  had 

against, 
reference  to 

cooperative  alliance  such  as  is  therein  set  forth ;  a  the  requirenaent  of  the  presence  of  a  depata- 

union  not  organic,  but  nevertheless  a  union  real  and  ^ion  on  certain  oocasiona,  was  lost.    A  sectioa 

practicable,  and  one  which  it  is  believed  will,  under  ^     .  .            .   .           ^^             ▲    ^i.             l:^. 

the  Divine  blessing,  prove  to  be  comfortalile  and  requmng  certain  questions  as  to  the  preaching 

useful  to  the  two  bodies  that  at  length  are  happily  on  the  Heidelburg  Catechism   was  retained, 

brought  into  effective  concert,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  Twenty-two  daases  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 

wiU  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Great  order  of  worship,  and  five  against  it    The 

Head  of  the  Church.  And,  in  accordance  therewith,  constitution,  excepting  the  refected  arti- 

the  General  Synod  will  now  appoint  one  minister  ,      vvimwii.«v»vi*,  oAvopuu^  i»««^^«^i^i» 

and  one  elder,  with  alternates,  as  corresponding  oJ®\  ^^  dedared  to  be  m  force  from  the  day 

members,  to  meet  said  General  Assembly  at  its  next  of  the  final  acyoumment  of  the  Synod. 

annual  session.  In  regard  to  the  Union  Church  in  Tokcv 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Ganse  and  Elder  Jonathan  ^'"^  Japan,  and  to  a  proposition  for  an  alii- 

Sturges  were,  in  accordance  with  this  reso-  «?««  ?^  J^?.  PresbyteriMi  and  Eefonned  m». 

lution,  appointed  primarii,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  ^^^^  ^  ^^a»  the  Synod 

J.  Ehnendorf  and  Elder    S.  R.  W.  Heath  al-  Jietolved^  That  the  resolution  ofl8M,  in  reference 

temates.    The  following  resolution  was  also  to  the  churches  at  Amoy,  as  far  as  the  principle 

adopted,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject :  *^«'«»f  f *^d  is  appUoable  to  this,  be  adopt«£,  in 

n    7    J  mu  *  .             J            .xi_  <.!.  regard  to  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnrt  in 

Baowtd^  That  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  Jiman 

of  the  nian,  the  various  qnestiomi  reUting  to  the  de-  ytuilved.  That  the  General  Synod,  from  the  s%Jt 

Uils  of  ooOpemtion  are  referred  to  our  Boards  of  information  it  possesses  In  regard  to  the  Presbru- 

Eduoation,  Pubhcation,  Foreign  Missions,  and  Do-  j\^  Confederafion  in  India,  refers  the  matter  o/il- 

mestio  Missions,  respectively,  who  shall  report  as  ijance,  on  the  part  of  omrbrethi^n  on  that  Held,  to 

mg  such  aUianoe  in  so  ur  u 
their  nearer  relations  to  our 


R^mUtd,  That  the  aforesaid  plan  be,  and  the  same  ^«!^»f?  constitution.  Nineteen  das 
is  hereby,  adopted  entire  (except  as  to  the  number  of  voted  in  favor  of  adoption,  and  eight 
delegates  by  this  Synod),  as  the  baais  of  aq  intimate    A  clause  separately  submitted,  in  refe] 


with  a  view  to  continue  the  conference  to  such  an 

end  as  shall  be  most  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  II.    Refobmbd    Chuboh     IN     THE    UimtD 

interests  of  both  denominations.  States. —  The   Almanae  for   the   Roomed 

In  response  to  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  Church  in  the  United  Statee^  pabfiahed  by  the 

the  proposed  (Ecumenical  Oouncil  of  Presby-  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  Pbila- 
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ddphifl,  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the    and  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which 


Church 


SYNODS. 


Foited  SUtM. 

Ohio 

NuitbwMt... 

Piit8barj 

PotoDiac 


ToUI. 
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10 

144 
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8 

109 

179 
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6 

60 

188 
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6 

99 

948 

96,687 

88 

607 

1.885 

186,799 

1 


82,914 
18,778 
10,877 
8,986 
16,744 


Number  of  baptisms,  18,609 ;  of  confirma- 
tions, 7,790;  of  Snnday-sohools,  1,187;  of 
scholars  in  the  same,  69,182 ;  of  stndents  for 
the  ministry,  67.  Amount  of  benevolent  con- 
tribntions,  $86,288.45. 

Eleven  English  and  five  German  papers  are 
pablisbed  in  the  interest  of  this  Church.  Four 
of  them  are  weekly,  two  are  published  every 
other  week,  two  are  semi-monthly,  seven  are 
monthly,  and  one  is  quarterly. 

The  literary  and  theological  institutions  of 
the  Church  are  as  follows :  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Heidelbnrg  Col- 
lege, Tiffin,  Ohio ;  Catawba  College,  Newtown, 
N.  C. ;  Mercersburg  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa. ; 
Clarion  Collegiate  Institute,  Rimersburg,  Pa. ; 
Palatinate  College,  Meyerstown,  Pa. ;  Greens-* 
borg  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  Greensburg, 
Pa.;  Ursinns  College,  Collegeville,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa. ;  Calvin  Institute,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Bhurstown  Academy,  Blairstown,  Iowa ;  Shel- 
bj  College,  Shelby ville.  111. ;  Eastern  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Mission 
HoQse,  Howf^^s  Grove,  Wis. ;  Allentown  Fe- 
male College,  Allentown,  Pa. ;  St  John's  Se- 
lect School,  Enoxville,  Md. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Synods  of 
the  Reformed  Chur<^  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  organic  union  between  the 
two  bodies,  met  for  consultation  with  each 
other  at  Philadelphia,  November  18th.  The 
Hev.  Dr.  Ganse,  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gerhardt,  of  the 
P^ormed  Church  in  the  United  States,  were 
chosen  joint  chairmen  of  the  meeting.  A  brief 
discussion  took  place  on  the  tenets  and  forms 
of  worship  of  the  two  denominations,  after 
which  the  two  committees  Jield  separate  ses- 
sions in  order  to  mature,  if  possible,  some  plan 
for  onion.  A  second  Joint  session  was  held,  at 
which  the  differences  in  ritual  and  doctrine  be- 
tween the  denominations  were  subjected  to  a 
foil  discussion.  These  proved  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  it  had  been  thought  they  would 
^'^  the  representatives  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  did  not  feel  ^at  they  could  admit 
the  advanced  ritualism  to  which  a  part  of  the 
Heformed  Church  in  the  United  States  pro- 
f<d98ed  to  be  attached,  %^hile  the  representatives 
of  the  latter  body  were  not  ready  to  recom- 
°u&d  the  reception  of  the  Belgic  Confession 


the  Reformed  Church  in  America  holds  as  of 
equal  validity  with  the  Heidelberg  Confession. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee 
of  three  from  each  denomination,  with  a  view 
to  their  embodying  the  conclusions  of  the 
whole  joint  committee  in  a  report.  This  com- 
mittee brought  back  the  following  report, 
which  W'as  adopted,  to  be  laid  before  the  Gen- 
eral Synods  of  the  two  Churches  as  the  result 
of  the  conference : 

The  Committees  of  Conference  appointed  by  the 
General  Synods  of  the  Keformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  mominff  of  November 
18, 1874,  and  spent  in  joint  seaaions  the  greater  part 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  day.  After  a  very  free 
and  brotberl;^  interchange  of  information  concerning 
the  organization,  ■ymbols,  doctrinal  sentiments,  and 
usages  of  the  two  donominationSf  the  Committees 
agreed  upon  the  following  statement  of  the  results 
of  their  conference : 

1.  Such  large  and  obvioas  elements  of  likeneaa  and 
sympathy  as  eziat  between  the  two  bodies  aeem  to 
point  very  plainly  to  aome  ultimate  union  between 
them.  They  are  almost  identical  in  name^  aa  in 
orij^in  and  in  early  history.  Their  ecoleaiaatical  or- 
ganisation and  nomenclature  of  conaistory.  classes, 
Bvnod,  and  general  svnod,  are  substantially  tne  same. 
One  venerable  symbol,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
is  held  in  common  b^  the  two  denominations.  The 
body  of  doctrine  which  either  Church  derives  from 
this  common  symbol,  of  necessity  has  doae  and 
t^ndamental  resemblances.  The  committees  have 
found,  moreover,  a  perfect  unity  of  method  and  spirit 
in  the  devotional  ads  which  the^  have  performed 
together,  and  their  whole  interview  haa  reminded 
them  of  the  essential  imity^  of  their  work  of  oaring 
for  those  Continental  Christiana  of  the  Reformed  faith 
who  are  so  widely  distributed  over  the  newer  parts 
of  onr  country.  With  these  and  similar  .points  of 
oontaet  between  the  two  bodies,  the  committees  can- 
not t>elieve  that  they  will  abide  apart. 

8.  The  oommittees  have  ftuther  found,  with  grati- 
floation,  that  aome  elements  of  seeming  difference 
between  their  two  denominations  have,  upon  ftiller 
information  concerning  them,  lost  much  of  their  ap- 
parent importance.  In  particular,  the  usage  of  con- 
firmation prevails  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  unknown  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  North  America,  but,  as  it  is  interpreted  in 
the  oonstititution  of  the  Urst-named  Church,  it  ia 
plain  that  it  mayftilly  consist  with  the  principles  and 
methods  by  which  the  other  Church  admits  her 
baptised  youth  to  fall  communion.  It  doea  not  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  continuance  of  that  uaage 
on  one  side,  or  the  abstinence  from  it  on  the  other, 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  obstacle  to  union.  The  ob- 
servance of  festal  religious  days  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  though  very  ffeneral, 
is  not  enjoined,  and  therefore  stauda  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  same  observance  aa  it  prevails, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  Reformed  Cnurch  in 
America.  Even  such  divergences  as  may  exist  in 
the  matter  of  liturgical  services,  so  lone  aa  they 
might  not  be  seen  to  turn  upon  important  differences 
of  doctrinal  belief,  might  be  harmoniously  adjusted. 
The  committee,  indeed^  have  little  doubt  that  all  the 
minor  elements  of  difference  which  have  frown  up 
in  the  two  Churdies  during  their  separate  life  oonld 
either  be  softened  or  aecumulated  in  a  cordial  and 
intelligent  attempt  to  bring  theae  Reformed  Choiches 
under  a  single  banner. 

8.  The  committees,  however,  are  constrained  to 
say  that  aome  other  obstacles  to  union  seem  to  be 
ofa  less  manageable  character.  The  most  patent  of 
these  lies  in  the  fftct  that  while  both  of  theae  denom- 
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inations  aooept  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Re-  communion  with  thia.^'  Ifinisters,  on  ordina- 
formed  Church  in  America  ad^s  to  this  symbol  the  tion,  are  required  to  make  a  declaration  of  be- 
Belffio  Confession  and  the  caoons  of  the  Synod  of  i;^^;'  xl^  tx^i-.  q^.: .>«.., .^<.  ^^4.1.^  rwA  «-j  \r 
Dort.  In  order,  therefore,  to  an  organic  union  of  the  J*®^ '«»  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
two  bodies,  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  compelled  lestaments  as  the  word  of  Groa,  and  oontain- 
to  make  a  material  change  in  its  doctrinal  stand-  ing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  to 
ards.  Since  neither  committee  feels  prepared  to  ad-  promise  to  conform  to  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
vise  its  Synod  to  make  so  important  a  concession,  ^nd  worship  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
they  can  only  agree  m  making  a  frank  statement  of  ,  X  *•  •  •  !:  ^^f^.T"*  "» 
this  difflcalty,  in  the  hope  that  time  and  the  best  «<>  \^^  ^  ^^^^  oontmne  mmisters  of  it.  The 
wisdom  of  the  two  denominations,  and,  above  all,  article  on  decorations,  rituals,  and  other  ad- 
the  Providence  of  God,  may  direct  to  its  final  soln-  junots  of  the  service,  directs  that  '^  nothing 
tion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  probable  fact  that  a  calculated  to  teach,  either  directly  or  symboli- 
bodv  made  up  of  these  two  denominations  would  in-  ^^  ^^  ^  Chnstian  ministry  possesses  a 
dude  important  differences  m  dootnoal  views  and  ^*»»*J>  •^"•'  "*^  vu*ww«»«  i*»««ou*/  pvoo^s7«i  a 
ecclesiastical  feeUng,  has  appeared  during  the  con-  sacerdotal  character,  or  that  the  Lord  s  Supper 
ferenoo.  These  obstacles  seem  to  preclude  any  fur-  is  a  sacrifice,  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  this 
ther  present  negotiations  in  the  direction  of  organic  Church.  Kor  shall  any  communion-table  be 
union.  The  committees,  in  conclusion,  are  fuUv  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  but  shall 
persuaded  that  although  their  interview  has  devel-  x^^  ^1^1^  ^^a  ««^«^-*^^  ^«  ««  ^J^«  <?-««,  ^ 
Sped  no  plan  or  distinct  prospect  of  the  organic  union  ^®  P*^°»  «^<*  supported  on  an  open  frame- 
ox  their  two  churches,  a  real  advance  toward  that  work. 

most  desirable  result  has  been  made  in  the  frank  and  The  canons  were  for  the  most  part  adopted 

friendly  conference  which  has  now  been  held.    The  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  reported  by 

difficulty  of  merging  denominations  so  old  and  ^^  Standing  Committee.    That  in  relation  t-j 

so  well  established  could  not  be   expected   to  be  "^'^  "•"•****"B  ^''"*"**»'»^««     xu***  «*  *TO»*iwu  w 

small.    It  is  something  gained  to  be  able  to  see  at  wardens  and  vestrymen  was  niaa|B  to  direct 

what  point  the  obstacles  are  greatest.    Not  less  val-  that  "the  wardens  and  deputies  shall  be  chosea 

uable  IS  that  cultivation  of  brotherly  acquaintance,  from  among  the  communicants,  and,  whenprac- 

esteem,  and  sympathy,  which  the  conftrence  has  ticable,  the  vestrymen  also:  in  any  case,  the 

greatly  furthered.    The  ultimate  issue  of  their  inter-  -.^-^^Jl.  ««.a4.^«^«l„  ««;i  ^™,*;/^  oi^oii  Kr^m^n 

view,  the  committee  intrust  to  Christ,  the  one  Head  ^    -^^  vestrymen,  and  deputies,  sh^  be  mea 

of  the  Universal  Church,  in  the  faith  that  He  has  of  unimpNeachable  moral  character."^  The  canon 

kindled  in  these  sister  denominations  the  desire  of  on  marriage  and  divorce,  which  is  an  eiact 

union,  and  that  He  will  not  suffer  the  desire  to  fail,  transcript  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  canon, 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  General  ^as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Canons,  to 

Synods  of  the  two  Churches  be  recommended  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 

to  direct  their  Boards  of  Missions  to  ascertain  General  CounciL 

if  cooperation  in  the  work  of  home  and  for-  In  the  morning  service  an  addition  was  made 

eign  missions  would  be  practicable,  but  it  was  to  the  sentences  introductory  to  worship,  of 

voted  down.    The  committees  then  adjourned,  the  passage :  ^*  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  those  who 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 

second  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Epis-  in  truth.^'    The  Confes»on,  the  prayers,  the 

copal  Church  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Yenite,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Gloria  Patri, 

May  18th.    Seventeen  clerical  delegates,  in-  the  Te  Deum,  the  Jubilate  Deo,  and  the  Bene- 

eluding  the   two  bishops,  and  nineteen   lay  dictus,  with  their  respective  rubrics,  were  ac* 

delegates,  were  present.    Eight  churches  were  cepted.    The  words  '^  he  descended  into  hell '' 

represented.     A  telegram  of  congratulation  were  omitted  from  the  Apostles^  Creed,  bat 

was  received  from  the  Committee  of  the  Free  the  rubric  referring  to  this  creed  was  so  amend- 

Church  of  England.    The  Standing  Committee  ed  as  to  permit  them  to  be  used  by  those  who 

on  Canons  and  on  Revision  of  the  Prayer  desire  to  do  so.    Thus  amended,  the  rubric  was 

Book,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  tlie  ConncU  made  to  read :  "  Then  shall  be  said  the  Apos- 

in  December,   1873,   presented  their  report,  ties'  Creed,  by  the  minister  and  the  people, 

They  had  held  six  stated  and  six  adjourned  standing.    And  any  minister  may  insert  the 

meetings,  and  had  prepared  a  Constitution  and  words,  Me  de$oended  into  hell;  or  may,  instead 

Canons,  and  made  certain  revisions  of  the  of  them,  use  the  words,  He  descended  into  the 

liturgy  and  ofSces,  all  of  which  were  submit-  place  0/ departed  ipirite,  which  are  considered 

ted  for  the  action  of  the  Council.    The  Con-  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  the  Creed.'* 

stitution  consists  of  fifteen  articles.    It  defines  The  punctuation  0/  the  final  paragraph  of  the 

the  membership  of  the  General  Council  to  con-  Creed  was  changed  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

sist  of  bishops  and  presbyters  with  lay  dele-  ^^  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Holy  Catb- 

gates,  who  snail  be  members  of  the  congrega-  olio  Church — ^The  Commuiuon  of  Saints ;  The 

tions  which  they  represent,  and  shall  be  chosen  forgiveness  of  sins ;  The  resurrection  of  the 

in  the  proportion  of  one  delegate  for  every  fifty  Body ;  And  the  Life  Everlasting,  Amen ; "  it 

members.    The  right  of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  a  being  intended,  by  substitution  of  a  dash  for  a 

separate  house  is  denied.    The  bishop  chosen  semi-colon,  to  indicate  that  the  words,  Tlie 

president  of  a  General  Council  is  made  pre-  communion  of  Saints  should  be  understood 

siding  bishop  of  the  Church  for  the  next  en-  as  defining  and  explaining  the  words,  The  IIolp 

suing  year.    The  General  Council  is  given  the  Catholic  Church.    The  Nioene  Creed  was  in- 

right  of  defining  the  duties  of  the  bishops,  but  serted  with  the  fbllowing  words  appended  to 

it  is  provided  that  **  any  bishop  may  perform  it :  "  [Note, — By  *  One  Catholic  and  Apostolio 

any  act  of  the  episcopal  office  io  any  church  in  Church  *  is  signified  ^  The  Blessed  Company 
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of  all  faithfal  people ;  *  and  b j  *  One  Baptism  shall  face  the  people,  and  at  no  time  shall  his 

for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  Baptism  of  the  back  be  turned  to  the  con^egaldon ; "  and  a 

Holj  Ghost.'] "    The  Declaration  of  Absola-  note  was  appended,  declanng  that  *'  the  act 

tion  was  changed  into  a  simple  prayer  for  for-  and  prajers  of  consecration  do  not  change  the 

gireness  made  hj  the  minister,  still  kneeling,  as  elements,  but  merely  set  them  apart  for  a  holy 

in  the  pnblio  confession.     A  mbrio  was  at-  use,  and  the  reception  of  the  elements  in  a 

tAohed  to  the  prayer  for  those  in  authority,  kneeling  posture  is  not  an  act  of  adoration." 

directisg  that  it  may  be  omitted  when  the  In  the  order  for  the  administration  of  bap- 

Dtany  is  used,  and  the  prayer  was  amended  so  tism  for  infanta,  all  references  to  confirmation 

ft9  to  read,  ^^  Most  heartily  we  beseech  thee  and  regeneration  were  stricken  out,  and  the 

with  thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  the  Presi-  words  '^  sanctification  of  water  to  the  mystical 

dent  of  these  United  States,  and  all  in  author*  washing  away  of  sin  "  were  omitted.    A  rule 

itj,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,"  etc.  was  adopted  that,  "  in  the  event  of  neither  of 

The  prayer  for  Congress  was  bracketed,  to  the  parents  of  the  child  being  a  communicant, 

show  that  it  is  to  be  used  only  during  the  ses-  the  child  must  be  presented  by  at  least  one 

sions  of  Congress.    The  Litany  was  adopted  person  who  is  a  communicant  of  the  Reformed 

without  change.     The  amendments  made  to  or  some  other  church."    The  reference  to  the 

the  Morning  Service  were  also  adopted  as  to  signing  of  the  cross  on  the  child's  forehead  was 

the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Evening  Ser-  omitted  from  the  formula  of  baptism,  but  a 

vice.    The  expression  '*  Pardon  and  absolve,"  note  was  added  to  the  formula,  permitting 

m  the  prayer  for  forgiveness,  was  changed  to  the  making  of  the  sign  when  the  parents  desire 

''pardon  and  accept."    The  alternate  Evening  it.     The  formula  and  note  are  as  follows: 

Service  was  shortened.    The  Psalter  in  the  '^Then  shall  the  minister  say:    ^We  receive 

Prayer  Book  of  1788,  with  the  addition  of  the  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  ChrisVs 

ten  selections  of  psalms,  as  in  the  Protestant  flock '  [iVb<«.— Here  the  minister  may  make  the 

Episcopd  Prayer  Book,  was  adopted,  with  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  child's  forehead,  if 

the  provision,  however,  that  the  ten  selections  it  is  desired,  and  add,  '  and  do  sign  him  with 

should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  transla-  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  pray,'  etc.] ;  ^  and 

tion  of  Psalms  as  in  King  James's  Bible.    The  pray  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to 

Collects,  Epistles,  and  (]k)spels  of  the  Protes-  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  but  man- 

tant  Episcopal  Prayer  Book  from  the  first  fully  fight  under  his  banner  against  sin,  the 

Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  twenty-fifth  Sunday  world,  and  the  devil,  and  continue  Christ's  fail^- 

after  Trinity,  were  adopted,  but  those  for  the  fnl  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end.' " 

Saints'  days  were  excluded.    The  notice  with  The  question  of  the  dedication  of  infants, 

reference  to  the  invitation  to  the  communion-  and  the  preparation  of  a  service  suitable  for 

table  was  amended  so  as  to  direct  the  use,  by  such  a  purpose,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

the  minister,  of  the  following  or  a  similar  form :  on  Doctrine  and  Worship.    The  ^^  order  of  ad- 

''Our  fellow-Christians  of  other  branches  of  ministration  of  baptism  to  adults"  was  consid- 

Christ's  Chorch,  and  all  who  love  our  Divine  erably  shortened.    In  the  address  to  the  per- 

Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  sons  to  be  baptized,  the  words  of  the  old  form, 

are  affectionately  invited  to  the  Lord's  table."  "  desiring   to   receive   holy  baptism,"  were 

The  exhortation  was  amended  so  as  to  begin,  changed  to  **  desiring  to  be  baptized."    In  the 

**  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  ye  who  mind  to  rubric  preceding  the  formula  of  baptism  was 

come  to  this  holy  table  of  the  Lord,  must  con-  substituted :    ^^  Then  shall  the  minister  take 

lider  how  St.  Paul  exhorted  all  persons  to  ex-  each  person  to  be  baptized  by  the  right  hand, 

amme  themselves,"  etc.,  the  words  ^^  so  is  the  and  ^all  ask  the  witnesses  the  name,  and  then 

danger  great  if  we  receive  the  same  unworthi-  shall  dip  him  into  the  water,  or  pour  water 

I7"  were  stricken  out.    The  following  form  upon  hiin,"  etc. 

was  prescribed  for  administering  the  elements :  A   rubric  was  added  to  the  confirmation 

^^Tben  shall  the  minister  first  receive  the  com-  service,  declaring  that  '*  the  administration  of 

mnnion  himself,  and  proceed  to  deliver  the  the  order  of  confirmation  is  confined  to  the 

same  to  the  ministers  assisting,  and  after  that  bishop,  not  as  of  divine  right,  but  as  a  very 

to  the  people.     And  before  delivering  the  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  church  usage." 

bread,  he  ^all  say  to  all  the  communicants  The  references  to  the  "bishop  confirming" 

Aronnd  the  table :  *  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  were  stricken  out  from  the  service  itself^  and 

Christ,  which  was  given  for  you,  preserve  your  the  applicant  is  represented  therein  as  being 

^>odieB  and  souls  unto  everlasting  life,'  and  "  desirous  of  confirming  his  baptismal  cov- 

when  he  delivereth  the  bread  he  shall  say :  enant"    The  handing  of  the  ring  to  the  min- 

^Take  and  eat  this  bread  in  remembrance  that  ister  was  omitted  from  the  marriage-service; 

Obrist  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  BOlm  in  thy  also  the  passage,  "  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 

heart,  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving.' "     The  thee  endow ; "  and  the  reference  in  the  prayer 

nibric  and  formula  before  delivering  the  cup  to  the  married  life  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.    The 

were  changed  so  as  to  correspond  in  style  with  words  "  man  and  wife  "  were  changed  to 

that  for  the  delivering  of  the  bread.    A  rubric  "  husband  and  wife."    Several  passages  from 

was  adopted  directing  that  *' in  conducting  this  the  New  Testament  were  added  to  the  opening 

*d^ice,  except  when  kneeling,  the  minister  versicles  in  the  order  for  the  burial  of  the 
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dead,  and  an  additional  lesson,  from  the  gos-  connection  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  wis 

pel  of  St.  John,  describing  the  raising  of  Laza-  changed  so  as  to  read :  ^^  Take  thou  auUiorit.v 

ros,  was  provided.    The  minister  was  also  em-  to  execute  the  office  of  a  Presbyter  in  tl/e 

powered  to  introdace  any  other  passage  of  Churdi  of  God,  now  committed  nnto  thee,  sdJ 

Scriptare  saited  to  the  occasion.    The  use  was  be  thon  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of 

allowed  of  a  hymn  and  prayer  in  the  '^  form  God  and  of  his  holy  ordinances.    In  the  nsme 

for  yisitation  of  the  sick,"  but  the  words,  "  the  of  the  Father,   and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tie 

Catholic  Church,"  in  the  prayer,  were  changed  Holy  Ghost.    Amen."    All  references  to  tbe 

to  '^Thj  Church."    In  order  to  provide  more  laying  on  of  hands  were  struck  out,  and  tbe 

appropriately  for  the  case  of  persons  whose  word  sacraments  was  changed  to  ordinanc<:'& 

lives  nave  been  immoral  or  irreligious,  the  The  power  given  to  the  minister  to  preach  and 

committal  service  was  changed  so  as  to  read :  administer  the  sacraments  was  left  unrestrict- 

Forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God.  in  his  ed,  the  words  '^  in  the  congregations  whtrro 

wise  providence,  to  take  out  of  this  world  the  soul  thou  shalt  be  lawfully  appointed  thereunto ''  in 

?^°^J  "^^u®"*"^  ^^A^^^bx^.^  therefore  commit  his  the  old  form  having  been  struck  out.    lu  the 

dSft^'o  ?u'st%wS^ngn^^^^^^^^^^  office  fortheordination  of  deacons,  thepowerto 

the  last  day  and  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  oaptizeand  admuuster  the  communion  was  not 

Christ,  at  whose  second  coming?  in  elorlous  m«esty,  given.    The  ^^  consecration  "  was  substituttKl 

to  judjfe  the  world,  the  earth  and  the  sea  shall  give  for  the  "ordination"  of  bishops.     The  order 

tt^.p'?AlSf^£Sl^'^^;ti!*:^ra^.^^^^  fortheconsecr.tionofchurcheswascba^«i«^ 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  mighty  that  the  service  may  be  performed  without  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  tmngs  presence  of  a  bishop.     In  the  order  for  the  in- 
nnto  himself.  stallation  of  pastors  all  that  refers  to  the  sab- 
The  rubric  preceding  the  words,  "  I  heard  a  missiveness   of  the  laity  to   ministerial  an- 
voice  from  heaven,"  etc.,  was  made  to  read,  thority  was  excluded.    The  word  '^  altar"  wu 
''  then  may  be  said,"  instead  of  "  then  shall  be  ftlso  omitted,  and  the  words  "  Holy  Church  Uni« 
said; "  and  provision  was  made  that  after  that  versal"  were  substituted  for  "  Holy  Apostolic 
passage  should  be  read,  in  case  of  the  burial  Church."    A  new  office  was  adopted  for  tbe 
of  a  child,  the  words  from  St.  Mark's  gospel:  pnblic  reception  of  presbyters. 
**  And  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  scud.  Suffer  little  A  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  Free  Chnrcb 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  of  England  was  adopted.    It  had  been  pre- 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  vionsly  approved  by  tiie  Committee  of  the  Free 
To  the  "  prayers  and  thanksgivings  upon  sev-  Church.    It  provides  that  delegates  be  sent 
oral  occasions "  were  added  a  prayer  for  a  annually  from  the  Convocation  of  tbe  Free 
person   or  persons   traveling   by  land,   and  Church  to  the  General  Council,  and  from  the 
thanksgiving  for  a  safe  return  from  a  Journey  General  Council  to  the  Convocation,  with  tbe 
and  for  deliverance  from  peril.    The  collect  right  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  said 
for  Good  Friday,  as  it  appears  in  the  Miiision-  bodies  respectively ;  that  the  bishops  and  min- 
Book  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  was  isters  of  either  church  be  allowed  to  partici- 
substituted  for  the  form  in  the  Protestant  pate  in  the  consecration  or  ordination  of  bish- 
Episcopid  Prayer  Book.    The  title,  "  Form  of  ops  or  ministers  in  the  other  church  ;  that  the 
ordaining  Presbyters,"  was  adopted  instead  of  ministers  of  either  church  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  form  styled  in  the  old  Prayer  Book,  '^  The  officiate  transiently  in  the  congregations  of  tbe 
form  and  manner  of  ordaining  priests."    In  other,  and  also  to  be  eli^ble  to  a  pastoral 
this  form  the  bishop,  instead  of  ^'  Right  Rev-  charge  in  either ;  that  communicants  of  either 
erend  Father  in  God,"  is  addressed  as  ^^  Rev-  church  be  received  in  the  other  on  presenta- 
erend  brother  in  Christ."    In  the  address  of  tion  of  letters  of  dismissal ;  that  congregations 
the  bishop  relative  to  the  candidates,  those  of  either  church  may  transfer  their  connection 
present  at  the  ordination,  before  whom  it  is  to  the  other ;  and  that  they  pledge,  each  to 
delivered,  are  styled  *^  brethren,"  instead  of  the  other,  mntnal  cooperation,  sympathy,  and 
*'  good  people ; "  and  the  words,  "  any  impedi-  support    Bishop  Cummins  and  Colonel  J.  B. 
ment  or  notable  crime,  or  any  other  reason,"  Aycrigg  were  appointed  delegates  to  attend 
afber  the  words,  "  if  there  be  any  of  you  who  the  next  Convocation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
knoweth,"  were  changed  to,  *^any  sufficient  England,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Windomejer 
reason  for  which  any  of  them  ought  not  to  and  Mr.  James  H.  Morgan  alternates, 
be  received."     The  words  in  the  questions  Before  the  General  Council  a^onmed  a  snf> 
relative  to  the  ministry  of  the  doctrine  and  ficient  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  to  pay, 
sacraments   were   changed   from,    *'  as   this  with  the  subscriptions  expected  from  the  regu- 
church  has  received  the  same  according  to  lar  congregations,  the  entire  expenses  of  tbe 
the  commandments  of  God,"  to,  **  As  this  church  for  one  year,  including  the  support  of 
church  has    set    forth   the    same    according  bishops  and  several  missionaries,  the  publics- 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."   The  tion  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  incidental  ex- 
words  *'  within  vour  cures  "  are  omitted.   The  penses. 
requisition  of  obedience  to  bishops  and  other  According  to  a  statement  made  by  Bishop 

chief  ministers  is  also  left       "     ""  ^*^ *  »^   ^  .     -r^ v.- 

beginning  "  Receive  the 


)ft  out.    The  prayer    Cheney,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  December, 
Holy  Ghost,"  said  in    1874,  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  had,  at 
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the  close  of  one  jear  after  its  organization,  what  motlveBofdelioaoymftjprompt  them  to  prefei 

forty  ministers,  thirty-six  churches,  and  np-  aixiia  by  women.    It  ia  a  fundamental  rule  of  equi^, 

ward  of  8,000  commnnicants.  ^^"^  ***  persona  ahall  be  tried  by  their  peers.    Yet 

^wXrvT?  TQT  Avi^      rp^                   J          •  womcn  are  tned  by  a  male  jury  and  male  judges. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  The  adjourned  session  To  sum  up:  women  are  subject  to  law,  and  there- 
of the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  which  began  fore  should  have  the  power  to  assist  in  framing  laws 
at  Proridence,  on  the  20th  of  January,  con-  <^d  ^  their  execution.  If,  as  so  often  asserted, 
tinned  until  the  8d  of  April.  A  large  number  ''?°^.<*"  "?  ^£«P°/  *<>  ™«°'  *5«^  the  law  should  dis- 
of  acts  were  passed  but  ?ew  of  them'lave  mj  '^^Te^:^Zl%^^ 

general  mterest.    Fro  vision  was  made  for  di-  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  men,  and  should  be  free 

Wding  the  town  of  North  Providence,  and  an-  to  ei^oy  all  their  rights  and  privileges, 

nexing  one  portion  to  the  city  of  Providence,  ^j^j,  ^^e  report  was  submitted  the  following 

and  another  portion  to  the  town  of  Pawtucket,  regolation  • 

snbject  to  the  approval  of  the  people  concerned,  »    »  ^  *       .    .^      />    «  ^v          v        ,    .  ^ 

f/^  K^  ««<«/ki.fa;n^^  K-B^  a  ^/xfi*  ^Vi  ♦Ka  /,«^Ac>f^r^»  »I  IUmvm.  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected 

to  be  ascertained  by  a  vote  on  the  question  at  ^^  ^ach  House  of  the  General  Assembly  concurring? 

tne  next  election.  herein.  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  as  an 
The  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  in-  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Btar«,  and  that 
toxicating  liquors  was  amended  and  made  more  the  Secretary  of  State  cause  the  same  to  be  pub- 
stringent,  but  no  special  means  were  adopted  !^^«^»  and  printed  conies  thereof  to  be  distributed 
forill  enforcement    A  joint  special  commit-  ^^^t^e  manner  provided  mArUcleXlL  of  the  consti- 

tee  was  also  raised  to  sit  during  the  recess,  Autiole.— -Men  and  women,  politically  and  legally, 

to  consider  the  subject  of  intemperance,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and 

report  at  the  next  session.  »hall  be  subject  to  equal  duties  and  liabilities. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  convicts  and  their  The  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  and 

families,  and  convicts  in  the  State-prison,  which  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  to  17, 

was  passed,  authorizes  the  inspectors  of  the  but  it  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

State-prison  to  pay  to  convicts  at  the  time  of  The  principal  interest  in  the  political  cam- 

their  discharge  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  paign  of  the  spring  attached  to  the  composi- 

one-tenth  of  their  earnings  while  in  prison,  tion  of  the  Legislature,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 

In  case  a  convict  has  been  incapacitated  for  a  successor  to  the  Hon.  William  Sprague  in 

labor  by  sickness,  he  may  receive  a  sum  not  the  United  States  Senate  was  to  be  chosen, 

exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  average  compen-  and  some  decided  action  was  looked  for  on  the 

sation  of  convict-labor  for  the  time  of  his  sick-  subject  of  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of 

ness ;  but  in  all  cases  the  inspectors  may  at  intoxicating  liquors.    The  first  State  Gonven- 

their  discretion  pay  the  money  to  which  a  tion  was  held  by  the  prohibitionists  in  the 

convict  may  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  his  Stat^-House  at  Providence,  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 

famiJj  dnring  his  imprisonment,  instead  of  to  ruary.    Immediately  after  the  organization,  a 

him  at  bis  discharge.  motion  that  the  convention  proceed  to  nomi- 

The  snbject  of  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  nate  a  ^*  distinct,  separate,  teetotal  prohibition 

to  women  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  ticket  for  State  officers  ^'  was  carried,  and  the 

together  with  all  petitions,  remonstrances  and  following  nominations  were  made :  For  Gov- 

other  communications  relating  to  that  matter,  emor,  Henry  Howard ;  for  Lieutenant-Oovem- 

This  committee  made  a  report  on  the  8d  of  or,  W.F.Sayles;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Joshua 

March,  in  which  they  argued  at  considerable  M.  Addeman ;   for  Attorney-General,  Edwin 

length  in  favor  of  granting  the  privilege.    After  Metcalf;  for  Treasurer,  Henry  Goffe. 

pving  the  oft-repeated  reasons  why  women  A  State  Oentral  Committee  was  chosen, 

should  be  allowed  to  vote,  this  committee  said :  consisting  of  two  members  from  Providence 

And  80  erery  consideration  impels  us  to  the  de-  County,    and   one  each  from   the  other  four 

clsion  from  which  we  see  no  escape.    We  rebelled  counties  of  the  State.    Several  other  members 

from  the  mother-country  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  were  afterward  added  to  the  committee.    The 

proposition  that  taxation  without  representation  is  foUowmg  was  adopted  as  the  platform  of  the 

tyranny.    Yet  women  are  not  allowed  to  represent  ^^«„^«4.:"     . 

their  property.    They  should  have  the  right  that  convention . 

they  may  protect  it.    Women  are  the  natural  (rua^•  Betolved^  That  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  tcm- 

dians  and  educators  of  children,  and  therefore  should  porance,  in  the  past  fifty  years  of  its  history,  is  sufU- 

be  members  of  school  committees.    Women  best  cient  evidence  that  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  a 

know  the  necessities  of  women,  and  therefore  should  Divine  Providenoe-^with  its  blessing  we  may  expect 

lie  eli^ble  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  asylums,  and  a  final  victory. 

hospit^.    Women  have  as  much  at  stake  as  men  in  Reaohed^  That  while  we  recognize  the  prime  im- 

all  questions  of  social  reform,  and  therefore  should  portance  of  earnest  work  in  educating  the  neople  up 

have  equal  facilities  for  assisting  in  framing  and  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  we  hold  it  to  b« 

feeing  to  the  execution  of  laws  on  such  subjects,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  aid  this  work  by  enacting 

Women  have  equal  right  with  men  to  the  highest  at-  and  enfordnff  prohibition. 

tamable  waives,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  supply  and  Sesohed,  That  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
demand.  This  rignt  they  have  not,  so  long  as  they  gress  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be 
are  debarred  by  social  prejudice,  custom,  and  law,  usedasa  beverage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
from  competing  equally  with  men  for  all  positions  the  Territories. 

they  mav  choose  to  try  to  fill.    The  common  law  of  Setolved^  That  we  will  put  forth  all  reasonable  ef- 

Englana  gave  foretgnars  the  right  to  claim  that  lialf  forts  to  secure  the  election  of  the  ticket  this  day  put 

the  jury  should  be  foreigners,  yet  women  are  com-  in  nomination, 

pelled  to  submit  to  trial  by  men  only,  no  matter  Ustolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration 
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of  the  State  Executive  Committee  the  publioation  of   Legislatnre  at  the  May  session,  showed  that 

L^i?J«trS?^ffii*??nL^"^^^^^^      '^*  prinoiplea  and    14  loi  votes  were  cast  for  Governor,  of  which 
candidates  of  this  convention.  g^^^  g^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  3^5^  ^ym^  Pearce 

The  following  was  adopted  after  some  warm  1,589,  and  177  were  scattering :  making  How- 

discussion,  as  an  independent  resolution  ex-  ard's  mtgority  over  all  others  10,669.    The 

pressing  the  sentiments  of  the  convention :  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  LieutenaDt- 

Htsolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  the  faithful  CK)vernor  was  14,181,  of  which  Charles  C.  Van 
Christian  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  West,  which  Zandt  received  7,710,  Wm.  F.  Bayles  6,348, 
have  been  so  eminently  successful  in  inducing  the  and  128  were  scat1;ering;  Van  Zandt^s  major- 
dealers  in  intoxicating  hquors  to  abandon  the  traffic  ity^  1^289.    Addeman  received   12,492  votes 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  tor  Secretary  of  State,  a  minority  of  11,492; 

in  Representatives'  Hall,  Providence,  on  the  Willard  Sayles  received  12,652  for  Attomey- 

11th  of  March,  and  was  in  session  just  one  General,  a  majority  of  10,987;  and  Samuel 

hour.    No  platform  was  adopted,  and  all  the  Clark  8^95,  and  Henry  Goff  5,447  for  Treas- 

nominations  were  made  by  acclamation,  the  urer.    Bei\jamin  T.  Eames,  Rrepnblican,  was 

ticket  being  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Henry  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Eastern  District 

Howard ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  C.  by  a  vote  of  2,842,  against  824  for  Wm.  B. 

Van  Zaodt;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Joshua  Beach,  Democrat;   in  the  Western  District, 

H.  Addeman;  for  Attorney-General,  Willard  Latimer  W.  Ballon,  Republican,  was  elected 

Sayles;   for  General  Treasurer,  Samuel  Clark,  by  a  vote  of  2,862,  against  1,235  for  Daniel 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Provi-  Rodman,  Democrat.    The  Legislatnre  consists 

dence,  on  the  23d,  and  neither  adopted  a  plat-  of  26  Republicans  and  10  Democrats  in  the 

form  nor  a  ticket  of  candidates.    After  an  or-  Senate,  and  59  Republicans  and  13  D^nocrats 

ganization  had  been  effected,  and  a  State  Cen-  in  the  House ;  making  the  Repablioan  miuority 

tral  Committee  chosen,  a  motion  was  made  to  16  in  the  Senate,  46  in  the  Hoose,  and  62  on  a 

proceed  to  an  informal  ballot  for  a  candidate  joint  ballot.    Three  women  were  elected  upon 

for   Governor,    whereupon    Mr.   William    B.  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Providence. 

Beach,  of  Providence,  said  the  first  question  The  annexation  of  one  portion  of  North 

to  be  considered  was,  whether  or  not  it  was  Providence  to  the  city  of  Providence,  and  of 

advisable  to  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  at  this  another  to  Pawtucket,  was  ratified  in  Uiose 

time.    He  had,  after  mature  deliberation,  come  places  by  large  mf\jorities.    Abont  16,000  was 

to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  best  to  make  added  to  the  population  of  Providence  by  this 

a  nomination  at  this  time.     ^*  If  we  had  a  news-  action. 

paper,^*  he  said,  *^  so  that  we  could  reach  the  The  regular  session  of  the  new  Legislatare 
voters  in  this  State,  and  they  be  notified  that  began  at  Newport  on  the  26th  of  May,  when 
we  had  a  ticket  in  the  field,  I  should  be  in  fa-  the  customary  parade,  and  other  ceremonies 
vor  of  making  a  nomination.  There  are  rea-  connected  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
sons,  plentier  than  blackberries  ever  were,  government,  took  place.  After  a  few  days  of 
why  we  should  have  a  ticket  and  an  organiza-  the  session  at  Newport,  the  sittings  were  trans- 
tion  in  this  State.  I  know  there  is  corruption  ferred  to  Providence,  and  continued  there  ontil 
in  high  places,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  time  the  25th  of  June,  when  an  adjournment  was 
when  we  can  come  into  power  again  and  put  taken  to  the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  1875. 
a  stop  to  it.  There  is  a  Kilkenny-cat  fight  A  part  of  the  business  of  the  session  was  to 
going  on  among  the  ranks  of  the  Repub-  choose  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  the 
lican  party,  for  which  I  am  glad.  God  give  Hon.  Wm.  Sprague,  but  twenty-one  ballots 
them  speed  to  scratch  each  other's  eyes  out  I  were  taken,  beginning  with  the  10th  of  Jane, 
There  are  general  dissatisfaction  and  demorali-  and  continuing  from  time  to  time  until  the 
zation  in  their  ranks,  among  themselves ;  but  I  day  of  adjournment,  without  reaching  any  re- 
doubt know  that  we  can  aid  that  any  by  mak-  suit.  The  votes  were  taken  in  joint  conven- 
ing a  nomination  to  day.  I  hope,  by  the  time  tion  of  the  two  Houses,  cadled  in  this  State  the 
we  want  to  make  a  presidential  nomination.  Grand  Committee ;  and  on  the  first  ballot 
there  will  not  only  be  a  Democratic  organ  in  there  were  107  votes  cast,  of  which  89  were 
this  State,  but  that  we  shall  have  been  pun-  for  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  24  for  Nathan  F. 
ished  enough,  that  the  Democrats  of  this  State  Dixon,  18  for  AmosC.  Barstow,  10  for  Henry 
will  have  been  humiliated  enough ;  that  two  Howard,  10  for  Charles  S.  Bradley,  6  for  Wra. 
dollars  and  a  half  won^t  be  sufficient  to  buy  a  P.  Sheffield,  8  for  Thomas  A.  Jenokes,  1  for 
Democratic  vote,  or  to  keep  a  Democrat  away  Charles  Hart,  and  1  for  Wm.  W.  Hoppin.  No 
from  an  election.  I  should  like  to  have  a  gen-  important  variations  appeared  in  the  number 
eral  expression  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  of  votes  for  the  leading  candidates  firom  time  to 
the  convention  as  to  whether  it  is,  at  this  time,  and  on  the  twenty-first  ballot  Burnside 
time,  good  policy  to  make  a  nomination."  Af-  received  42,  Dixon  26,  Barstow  19,  Sheffield  7, 
ter  some  fhrther  discussion  it  was  voted,  40  to  Howard  5,  and  Jenokes  4. 
19,  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  nominations,  The  most  important  subject  of  legislation 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  during  the  session  was  that  of  restraining  the 

The  election  took  place  on  the  1st  of  April,  traffic  in  intoxicating   liqnors.    A  new  and 

The  official  report  of  the  result,  made  to  the  more  stringent  bill  on  the  subject  was  passed, 
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A  petition  was  reoeired  ttom  the  ExeontlTe 
Oomndtieeof  theRhode  Uimdlf <nnan8idBn^6 
AsaocjIalliQPi  which,  aftet  at^tUm  of  the  ^ 
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The  Bosrd  of  State  ChaHt|b99«i|d.PoiBf«tSoQS  ^^ 
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In  addHioD  thanio,  the  Ckytamor.  with  the  ad- 
▼ioa  and  conaaDt  of  tha  Banale,  aball  appoiat  aix 
woman  to  ba  mambara  of  tbaboardt  ana  of  whom 
shall  bold  oifioa  for  dz  yaara,  ona  for  ilva  yasia, 
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years,  and  ona  for  ona  year,  from  t^a  —  da^'  Of 

,  and  ahall,  in  like  manoar,  amraanr,  on  taa  ^^ 

day  of ^  SDpoint  ona  wOomd  to  aQdB.o|ilea|  w|ip 

ahaU  hold  omoa  foi 
moved. 


for  six  years,  nnlass  sponsr  i»- 


Thia  was  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
with  instmcUons  to  seport  thereon  at  the  neipst 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  State  constabulary  force  was  oraapiaed 
and  began  operations  on  the  16th  of  Axum^ 
From  that  time  to  the  1st  of  JannaiT,  X'^Wh 
421  prosecutioDS  were  instituted  by  tneiiHof 
whion  108  were  for  maintaining  ^Xi,OT  na|- 
sanoes,  208  for  seUinff  liquor,  75  fw  keeppg 
liquor  for  sale,  and  owers  for  various  ofleoaea 
against  the  general  laws  of  the  3tate.  Tidrjty- 
two  seizures  of  liqnora  were  made,  amiQiuvting 
in  all  to  8,272  gallons,  valued  at  somi^ttiiiiig 
over  14,000.    The  amount  <»f  finfBaacermng<4o 
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the  State  from  salts  pending  at  the  close  of  the  Oorrection  190  men  and  67  women ;  during  the 
jear  was  $11,120,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  fine  year,  888  men  and  145  women  were  commit- 
imposed  bylaw.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  ted;  87  escaped  men  were  returned,  834 men 
the  constabulary  force,  the  Governor  said,  in  and  152  women  were  discharged,  81  men  and  2 
his  message  Of  January,  1875:  *^  Having  the  women  escaped,  8  men  and  1  woman  died,  and  at 
opportanity  of  observing  to  some  extent  the  the  end  of  the  new  year  142  men  and  57  women 
interior  working  of  the  department,  and  pain-  remained  in  the  institntion.  The  inmates  are 
fally  aware  of  the  obstacles  persistently  placed  employed  about  the  farm  and  buildings,  and 
in  its  way,  I  am  surprised  that  a  force  of  only  in  making  baskets  and  seating  chairs.  The 
eight  men  should  have  accomplished  in  so  Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane  contained  78 
short  a  time  so  great  an  amount  of  work,  and,  men  and  79  women  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I  may  also  add,  so  great  an  amount  of  good,  year,  and  87  men  and  85  women  at  the  end  of 
I  unhesitatingly  place  upon  record  the  com-  the  year ;  28  men  and  22  women  were  received, 
mendation  which  these  men  have  earned  from  and  10  men  and  14  women  discharged,  dnriog 
the  State,  by  their  honest,  energetic,  and  fear-  the  year,  4  escaped,  2  escaped  inmates  were 
less  discharge  of  duty.*'  returned,  and  9  died.  The  Almshouse  was 
There  was  in  the  State  Treasury,  the  1st  of  opened  on  the  1st  of  August.  From  that  date 
May,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  balance  to  January  1,  1875,  64  men,  72  women,  31 
of  $2942806.08 ;  and  the  receipts  from  that  boys,  and  29  girls,  were  received,  includ'mg  2 
time  to  December  1st  amounted  to  $255,896.74.  boys  and  5  girls  bom  in  the  establishment ;  S 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  men,  19  women,  18  boys,  and  7  girls,  were 
$282,854.98,  which  left  in  the  Treasury.  De-  discharged;  8  men, 4  women,  and  1  girl,  died; 
cember  1st,  $266,846.84.  The  bonded  debt  of  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  58  men,  49  women, 
the  State  is  as  follows :  18  boys,  and  21  girls,  141  inmates  in  all  re- 
Bonds  of  Oct    1,  I8«l,  payable  1881 $500  00  rained.    Work  has  begun  on  the  new  State- 

"      Sept.  1,  1882,      ''      188S 994,000  00  pHsou,  and  the  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  are 

"     jfi^M^lBaa^      "      5^ 681*000  00  ^^P^ojed  upon  it  to  some  advantage.    The 

Aug.  1*  1884,'      ''      iSiH.l '.'...'.      738^000  00  cost  of  supporting  the  institutions  ou  the  State 

_  .  ,                                    ^TTITTZTZi  F*rm,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 

^^^' $2,668.600  00  g^^^  Charities  and  Correction,  for  the  year, 

The  bonds  are  held  at  a  premium,  and,  as  was  $100,954.11 ;  the  estimates  for  1875  are 

the  act  authorizing  their  purchase  before  ma-  $112,000. 

turity  requires  that  they  shall  be  bought  at  a  There  are  37  institutions  for  savings  in  the 

price  not  exceeding  the  par  value,  no  reduction  State,  with  98,859  depositors,  having  an  aver- 

of  the  debt  was  made  during  the  year.  age  of  $495.85  on  deposit.    The  total  amount 

The  school-system  of  Rhode  Island  is  one  of  of  deposits  is  $48,771,601.86 ;    increase  over 

the  most  efficient  in  the  country.    The  num-  previous  year,  $2,154,818.88.     The  total  re- 

ber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sources  and  liabilities  of  the  savings-hanks 

fifteen  in  the  State  is  43,800.    Of  these,  89,401  amount  to  $50,540,708.19. 

attended  school  at  least  one  day  during  the  There  are  seven  stock-insurance  companies 

year  ending  April  80,   1874.      The  average  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

number  belonging  to  the  schools  was  80,165,  State,  with  a  paid-np  capital  of  $1,300,000; 

theaggregate  attendance  24,484.    The  number  gross  assets,  $2,110,428;  liabilitiea,  $587,054; 

of  schools  was  782,  an  average  of  18  over  the  surplus,  $1,528,384.    Besides  these,  there  are 

previous  year;  the  average  length  of  schools  85  companies  of  other  States  and  15  of  foreign 

was  8  months  and  19  days;  number  of  teach-  countries,  doing  business   in   Bhode  Island, 

ers  employed,  805,  an  increase  of  47.    The  There  are  also  16  mutual  companies  with  State 

average   compensation   per   month  of  male  charters,  and  7  from  other  States, 

teachers  was  $83.65,  an  increase  of  $7.95;  The  Rhode  Island  militia  force  consists  of  44 

average  compensation  per  month  of  female  general  and  staff  officers,  86  cavalry,  58  artille- 

teachers,  $43.86,  an  increase  of  $1.89.    There  ry,  and  220  infantry  officers,  under  commit- 

were  52  evening-schools,  with  an  aggregate  sion;  and  221  enlisted  men  in  the  cavalry,  283 

length  of  13}- weeks,  in  which  the  number  of  in  the  artillery,  and  1,972  in  the  infantry; 

different  pupils  enrolled  was  6,083,  and  the  making  a  total  of  2,799  men.    The  entire  ^• 

average  attendance  2,930.    The  entire  receipts  rolled  militia,  comprising  all  persons  between 

from  all  sources   throughout  the  State,  for  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  liable  to 

school  purposes,  were  $745,769.60 ;  expendi-  service  under  the  United  States  laws,  numbers 

tures,  $690,851.63.  34,263. 

Some  important  changes  were  made  at  the  RINEHART,  Wiluam   H.,  an    American 

State  Farm  during  the  year.    The  old  work-  sculptor  of  rare  genius,  born  in  Carroll  (near 

house  was  remodeled  and  converted  into  an  Frederick)  County,  Md.,  in  1827;    died  at 

almshouse,  at  a  cost  of  $7,669.85.    The  new  Rome,  Italy,  October  28,  1874.     Bm  father 

Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction  was  com-  was  a  farmer,  and  gave  him  a  good  common- 

plcted,  and  the  buildmgs  of  the  Insane  Asylum  school  education,  and  he  worked  on  the  fimo, 

were  put  in  repair.    On  the  1st  of  January  and  in  a  marble-quarry  which  had  been  dia- 

thure  were  in  the  Workhouse  and  House  of  covered  on  it,  till  he  came  of  age.    Developing 
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a  remarkable  aptitade  for  carving  in  stone,  he  1875,  bnt  without  the  aocostomed  ceremonies 

then  went  to  Baltimore  to  acquire  the  stone-  at  the  Porta  Santa : 

cutter's  trade,  and  there  was  employed  till  „„^^,,^,,  ,-««,«  ^-  ^«-  «,^«  ,^     .* 

,rt»4V'                     ^          j»i         J*           r  ENOYOLIOAL  LETTER  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX..    AN- 

1854,havmg  meantime  displayed  gemus  of  a  "*^   ^   xftTrNm™  1  jit«itr« 

liigh  order  in  his  sculptures  in  monuments,  nounoino  a  jubilee. 

mantles,  etc.    Duringthis  period  he  had  carved  To  aU  thsMrtof^,  FHm^ 'Ar^ 

N-^fiT^w.^  *\.^  w«^v  «r{^k^««>  w.^.i/^i;r«»  o^-^  <»^  *''**•  0reUfuut4i  qf  Plaees  havwig  Grace  and 

directly  from  the  block,  without  modeling,  sev-  Qmmunian,  with  ths  Apodolic  See,  and  to  all 

eral  small  portrait  busts,  of  great  excellence ;  FitUhful  Chridiam. 

a  sLitaette  of  a  negro  cutting  stone,  in  black  ysNXBABuiBB0THnsAKDBKLovKi>Soir8,HxALTn 

marble ;  a  finel j-chiseled  bouquet ;   a  group  ams  Apobtouoal  Bxhxdiotion  :  Moved  not  only  bv 

after  Teniers's  "  Smokers : "  and  many  other  thegrave  caUmitiea  of  the  Church  and  of  this  centu- 

"^^  rr  Js  '^v^'  r^'.  '^  ''^^'  ?^  ;^Jtev'e?t^?tri5T^^^^^^ 

porsned  the  study  of  his  art  at  Florence  for  to  arouse  the  Christian  people,  in  order  that  tber 
tTO  years,  with  very  scanty  means  and  under  might  strive  to  appease  the  muesty  of  Ood  and  merit 
?reat  privations.  He  returned  in  1856,  very  celestial  demenov  by  ho^  haoits  of  life,  b^  works 
I^r,  but  bringing  with  him  the  two  reliefe  of  9^  penitence,  and  by  pious  and  dutiful  oontinuanoe 
> v;^k* "  .»Tit iJ^^^i^^  ?»  »k;«i.  »«**«  <.4^4^M.^f  *"  prayer.  To  this  end  we  have,  with  apostohc  lib- 
Night  and  Morning''  which  soon  attract-  ^^^ij/^ ^^^^^  tin,„ ^p^^ed to  tiie  faithhU  the  spir- 
ed attention  and  brought  mm  many  orders,  itual  treasures  of  the  indulfenoes  in  order  that,  ani- 
Uq  modeled  at  this  time  two  caryatides,  mated  thereby  to  true  pemtenoe  and  pureed  by  the 
which  are  now  the  supporters  of  the  great  sacrament  of  reconciliation  from  the  stams  of  sin, 

:fti'^^^"r//^r^^^'^^'  ^^'"^  wYtSSJie^iVd^L^m^e^^^^^^ 

of  Moses,  intended  for  the  Capitol ;  and  com-  |>eing  benignantly  revived  by  God.   This  also,  as  at 

pletea  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Capitol,  which  other  times,  we  especially  considered  our  duty  to  fUl- 

Crawford  had  left  unfinished  at  his  death.    In  fill  on  Uie  occasion  of  the  (Ecumenical  Vatican  Coun- 

1S58  Mr.  Rinehart    returned   to   Italy,   and  oil,  in  order  that  the  very  grave  work  undertaken  for 
tbeoceforward  made  Rome  his  ho 
oDe  or  two  excursions  to  the  North 
and  two  visits  to  the  United 

and  1873.    Ihmng  this  time  he  produced  the  pended,  through  the  calamities  of  the  times,  we  nev- 

works  of  art  which  have  established  his  repu-  ertheless  declared  and  m»de  known  for  the  good  of 

t>fi<v«. .  ^^^^^  4.T.^»»  4.v^  T...^.*.^  «i^^..  ^*  fk^  the  faithful  people  that  the  indulgence  to  follow  it  m 

tation    among  them  the  bronze  doors  of  the  ^^^  f^^  ^^^  j^J^a^^  promulgatSi  on  that  occasion, 

Upitol  at  Washington,  the  statuettes  on  the  continued,  as  it  still  remains,  in  all  its  force,  firm- 
dock  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ness,  and  vigor. 
^Utoe  of  the  fountain  at  the  General  Post-  or  fbaoxtul  tdos. 

Office,  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Chief-  ^t     _^i.  i       ^..               « ^v     *           « i  ^« 

in.«AL   tI«-I«  \!I    A««l^*v«n .    «   ^,.^\.^»  Z.f  Nevertheless,  the  course  of  these  sorrowful  times 

JQst^ce  Taney,  at  Annapolis;   a  number  of  ^^i  continuing,  behold  the  commencement  of  the 

lueal  figures  in  marble—''  Clytie     (owned  by  teventy-flfth  year  after  the  eighteenth  century  of  the 

the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore),   probably  Christian  era— the  year,  that  is  to  say,  which  marks 

bis  best  work  *  '^  Hero  * ''  *'  Antigone  *  "  '^  En-  ^<^  sacred  space  of  time  which  the  holy  custom  of 

djmion;"  thi  "Woman  of  Samaria;"   the  o«r /Iders  and  the  ordinations  of  the  pontiffs  our 

..  rv  '-xN*        J  XV  "  "■^""  ,     x.  ?u     T>  predecessors  consecrated  to  the  celebration  of  the 

lUnst     and  the  "Angel  of  the  Kesurrec-  tniversalJubilee.    With  what  respect  and  religious 

non,''  both  in  Loudoun  Park ;  and  many  por-  feeling  the  year  of  the  Jubilee  was  observed  when 

trait  basts.     Mr.  Rinehart  returned  to  Balti-  the  tranquil  times  of  the  Church  permitted  them  to 

more  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  to  superintend  celebrate  it  with  every  solemnity,  both  ancient  and 

thA  APAAf  1*^.1   o.^  «VkA  T«»i<>v  «4>af«iA      TT«   TMTAni-  recent  histoncal  monuments  testify ,  for  It  was  always 

^e  erectmn  of  the  Taney  statue.    He  went  j^^^^         ^  ^^^        ^^  ^^^*  expiation  by  the 

pack  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  the  foUow-  ^hole  Christian  people,  as  the  year  of  redemption 
11^  year,  taking  with  him  a  large  number  of  and  of  grace,  of  the  remission  of  sins  and  of  the  in- 
orders,  only  a  few  of  which  he  lived  to  fulfill,  dulffence,  in  which  they  aasembled  from  all  the  world. 

His  last  finished  work— a  companion  figure  i°  5jK^"  «^  ?'y  »t  ^}  ^/,^«^5i  "^f  •"  J?** 

tft  >tU  f^^^^«   um^i^  n      «,•«   ti  A*«u»4«  «  faithful,  aroused  to  works  of  piety,  offered  for  the 

to  his  famous      Olytie  ;  —  was   "  Atalanta."  ^^^^^  ^f  ^ouls  most  abundantVids  of  reconciliation 

Urly  last  summer  his  fmbng  health  compelled  and  of  grace.    What  a  pious  and  holy  solemnity  waa 

^un  to  abandon  his  work  and  seek  relaxation  seen  in  this  our  centtury  when,  the  Jubilee  of  the 

Mnong  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.    But  he  yo»f  1825  having  been  intimated  bv  Leo  XII.  of 

derived  DO  benefit  from  his  sojourn  there,  and  l**!?!i '?i!f^^7^u°Hi,P^^                             I? 

in  n^fc^v     V            Alt     i_  X    1  •      A  J*     •  received  by  the  Christian  people  with  so  much  ler- 

m  October  he  was  taken  back  to  his  studio  in  ^^^  ^^at  the  said  Pontiff  could  rejoice  in  having  seen 

Kome,  where  a  few  days  later  he  died.    He  duriag  the  whole  course  of  the  year  a  nevcr-mter- 

Kft  by  will  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  be  ruptea  concourse  of  pilgrims  in  this  dty,  and  through 

Applied  for  art  uses.  which  waa  marvelouslv  manifested  the  splendor  of 

ROMAN  OATHOLIO  CHDROH.  The  pop-  ^^^^^l^Hi  '^^^t^  "^  ^J^^n^Xi  th^e 

nncate  of  Fius  Ia.,  already  the  longest  m  his-  condition  of  civil  and  sacred  things,  as  to  permit  us 

•ory,  was  continued  through  the  year  1874.  No  happily  to  celebrate,  according  to  the  ancient  rites 

important  bull  or  encyclical  addressed  to  the  and  customs  which  our  elders  used  to  observe,  that 


^. . grave  

<^yclical,  announcing  the  Jnbilee  of  the  year    time  impeded  us  from  intimating  the  Jubilee,  so  far 
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from  Uavio^  ceased,  have  instead — God  §o  permit-  buum  jlxo  tnaoaisjnL 

tinif  it— increased  dwly.  .  Neverthelesj,  observing  j^  virtue,  also,  of  this  our  present  letter,  we  oon- 

the  many  evils  which  afflict  the  Church,  the  many  ^^^  ^imj  ^^q  travelers  by  sea  or  by  land  who,  u 

efforts  ot  her  enemies  directed-  to  tear  the  faith  of  ^^qj^  ^3  ^qj  g^all  have  returned  to  their  homes,  or 

Christ  from  sonls,  to  corrupt  her  sound  doctrines,  gjuQi  h^ye  reached  a  ilxed  dwelling-place,  completed 

and  to  propagate  the  poison  of  impiety ;  ao  many  t^e  ^ork  above  deacribed,  and  Waited  as  many  times 

scandals  which  present  themselves  everywhere  to  the  cathedral,  principal  or  parochial  church  ^f  the 

true  beUevera,  the  depravity  of  manners  so  widely  ^i^^^  of  their  domioUe  or  dwelling,  can  and  shall  b* 

sprelMi,  and  the  mfamoua  emancipation  ftom  divine  able  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence.    Likewise,  we 

and  human  duties  so  amply  diffused,  so  fecund  of  concede,  in  virtue  of  this  our  present  tetter,  to  th« 

ruin,  and  which  tends  to  destroy  all  sense  of  recti-  above-mentioned  ordinaries  of  the  placee,  that  they 

tude  m  the  souls-of  men ;  and  considering  that  in  niay,  according  to  their  prudent  counsel,  dispense 

such  a  flood  of  evils  still  more  should  we  endeavor,  g^lely  as  regards  the  visits,  the  oblate  nuns,  iLe 

in  accordance  with  our  apoitolic  duty,  that  faith,  re-  girfs  and  women  living  in  the  oloisura  of  monss- 

ligion,  and  piety,  should  be  fortified  and  awakened,  ^^08  or  in  other  pious  or  reli«ous  houses  or  com- 
that  the  spirit  of  prayer  be  fomented  and  increased j 
that  the  fallen  b( 
to  the  mending 
merit  the  wroth  1 

all  fruits  to  the  obtaining  or  wnicn  tno  ceieoration  ^r  prevented  by  any  other  impediment  which  makes 

of  the   great  JubUea  is  principally  directed  — we  it  an  absolute  impossibUity  for  them  to  perform  the 

thought  that  it  was  not  our  duty  to  permit  that  on  gaij  digits ;  to  children,  aUo,  not  yet  admitted  to 


order  that  thus  comforted  in  the  spirit  they  may  it  by  means  of  their  superiore  or  reguhtf  prelates,  or 

walk  m  the  way  of  righteousness  with  greater  aloe-  by  means  of  prudent  oonfessore,  other  works  of 

rity,  and,  purged  from  sins,  more  easily  and  more  pfety,  charity,  and  religion,  in  place  of  the  visits  or 

nchly  merit  the  divme  propitiaUon  and  pardon,  5f  tfio  sacramental  commuiion  which  should  be  fill- 

.  «.,,  -^  -««.  ^„*»^»  •«,--.«-  ^*®d  ^y  *^e  •*™e ;  "id,  with  regard  also  to  chapters 

A  CALL  TO  THK  CBUBOH  muTAMT.  ^^  congregations,  whether  seouUr  or  religions,  to 

Let,  then,  the  Universal  Ohuroh  Militant  of  Christ  companies,  confraternities,  universities,  which  shaU 

receive  our  utterances,  with  which  we  intimate,  an-  processionally  visit  the  aoovo-named  churcbesj  ve 

nounce,  and  promulgate  the  great  and  universal  Ju-  concede  that  they  may  reduce  the  prescribed  Tiiitfl 

bilee  during  the  whole  of  the  coming  vear  1875,  for  to  a  lesser  numl>er ;  and  also  to  the  sud  nous  snd 

reason  of  which  we,  suspending  and  declaring  sus-  their  novices  we  concede  that  they  can  to  this  efTecc 

pended  at  our  ^ood  will  and  pleasure,  and  of  this  select  anv  one  amonff  the  confessors,  approved  by 

Apostolic  See,  tne  indulgence  aoove  mentioned,  con-  the  actual  ordinary  of  the  place  where  their  mona«- 

ceJed  in  form  of  Jubilee  for  the  occasion  of  the  Vat-  tery  is  situated,  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  dudi; 

ioan  Council,  open  in  all  Its  amplitude  that  celestial  and  to  all  and  every  one  of  the  other  faithful  of 

treasure  which,  formed  by  the  merits,  suffering's,  both  sexes,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  and  to  the 

and  virtue  of  the  Lord  Christ  and  of  His  Virgin  regulars  of  whatever  order,  congregation,  and  insti- 

mother,  and  of  all  the  saints,  waa  intrusted  by  the  tuto,  which  has  yet  to  be  specially  named,  we  oon- 

Author  of  human  salvation  to  our  dispensation.  cede  license  and  faculty  thti  they  may  to  the  sazoe 

In  the  mean  time,  relying  upon  the  mercy  of  God  effect  select  whatever  priestly  confessor,  whether 
and  on  the  authority  of  His  blessed  apostles  Peter  secular  or  regular,  of  whatever  different  order  or 
and  Paul,  by  virtue  of  that  supreme  power  of  bind-  institute,  and  at  the  same  time  approved  for  htttipg 
inflf  and  loosing  which  God  willed  to  be  conferred  confessions  ofseoularpersons  by  the  actual  ordinsriea 
upon  us,  however  unworthy — ^to  all  and  every  one  in  the  cities,  dioceses,  and  territories,  where  they 
of  the  faithful  of  Christ,  whether  living  in  this  our  will  have  to  hear  the  said  confessions ;  by  tiiose 
alrm  city,  or  who  shall  he  about  to  come  to  it;  as  confessors,  within  the  period  of  the  above-mentioned 
well  as  to  all  those  existing  outside  the  siud  city,  in  year,  those  men  and  women  who  ainoerely  and  sen- 
whatever  part  of  the  world,  and  who  are  in  the  grace  ously  have  undertaken  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
of,  and  in  obedience  to,  the  Apostolic  See,  and  who.  present  Jubilee,  andL,  with  thia  intention  of  benefit- 
having  truly  repented,  confessed,  and  communicatea  ing  by  it,  and  to  complete  the  other  works  necessaiy 
once  a  day  for  nfteen  days,  continuous  or  interrupt-  to  do  so,  shall  approach  them  to  make  their  oonfes- 
ed,  natural  or  ecclesiastic,  to  be  computed,  that  is,  sions,  for  this  time  and  only  in/ora  eantdaUis  ess 
from  the  first  vespers  of  one  day  until  the  full  even-  absolve  them  from  excommunication,  suspension,  snd 
ing  twilight  of  the  day  following,  shall,  as  regards  other  ecclesiastical  sentences,  and  censures  threst- 
the  fint,  visit  the  basilicas  of  the  Saints  Peter  and  ened  and  inflicted  a  Jure  wl  ab  AomtiM,  for  whatever 
Paul,  of  St.  John  Latoran,  and  of  Santa  Maria  Mag-  cause  even  reserved  to  the  ordinaries  of  the  plsees 
giore,  in  Borne ;  and,  as  regards  the  second  their  prin-  and  to  us,  or  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  which  other- 
cipal  or  cathedral  olmroh  and  other  throe  churches  wise,  in  whatever  conoession,  however  ample,  woold 
or  the  same  city  and  place,  or  of  the  suburbs  of  the  not  be  underatood  as  ooncedcML 
same,  to  be  designated  by  the  ordinaries  of  the        Equally  may  the  same  confessots  absolve  the 
places,  or  by  their  vicara,  or  by  othera  by  order  of  above-named  penitents  from  all  the  sins  and  ex- 
the  same,  after  this  our  letter  shall  have  come  to  cesses,  however  serious  and  enormous  they  may  be^ 
thoir  notice,  and  shall  there  offer  up  humble  prayers  as  has  been  said,  reserved  to  the  said  ordinaries  ind 
to  the  Lord,  according  to  our  intention,  for  the  pros-  to  us,  or  to  the  Apostolic  See,  eiijoined  to  them  ts  t 
perity  and  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Churoh  and  of  salutary  penitence,  and  other  tliuigs  to  be  eojobed 
this  Apostolic  See,  for  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  by  right ;  as  also  they  shall  be  able  to  commote  iato 
for  the  conversion  of  all  erring,  for  the  peace  ana  other  pious  and  salutary  works  whatsoever  tot, 
unity  of  all  Christian  people— we  concede  and  mor-  even  sworn  and  reserved  to  the  Apostolic  See  (ex- 
oifully  bestow  in  the  liord  that  once  in  the  course  cepting,  however,  vows  of  chaatity,  of  religioa,  ud 
of  the  year  above  mentioned  may  be  obtained  the  of  obligation,  which  may  have  been  accepted  brt 
full  indulgence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  and  full  remis-  third  person,  or  which  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  t 
sion  and  pardon  for  all  their  sins ;  which  indulgence  tliird  person,  not  to  say  tne  penal  vows,  which  fit 
we  concede  may  be  applied  by  **  means  of  suffrage,"  called  preservatives  from  sin,  unless  the  commnt** 
and  be  available  for  those  souls  which,  united  to  God  tion  may  not  be  judged  such,  as  that,  not  less  than 
by  charity,  shall  have  left  this  world.  the  flret  material  of  the  tow,  it  may  preTent  the 
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^ 


camznission  of  sin) ;  and,  flnallr,  with  the  same  an-  to  trb  rAiTBTrL. 
thonty  and  Aillneaa  of  apostolus  banignity,  we  con-  While  thna  by  the  apostolic  office  which  we  exer- 
cede  and  pezmit  that  they  may  diapenae  anoh  peni-  ciBe,  and  through  the  solicitude  with  which  we  are 
tents,  even  among  the  regulora  constituted  in  sacred  bound  to  embrace  the  whole  flock  of  Ohxist,  we  pro- 
orders,  from  oecret  irregularity  in  the  ezeroise  of  pose  the  salutary  opportunity  of  obtaining  remission 
:he  said  orders,  and  to  asoend  to  the  other  superiors,  and  g^oe.  we  cannot  abstain  from  beseeching  and 
•yntracted  solely  through  violation  of  censures.  adjuring  oy  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the 
We  do  not  intend,  however,  in  force  of  these  pres-  Prince  of  Fastors,  all  the  patriarchs^  primates,  arch- 
ec:^  to  dispense  from  whatsoever  other  irregularity  bishops,  bishops,  and  other  local  ordinaries,  prelates, 
—whether  poblio  or  secret,  whether  wanting  or  and  those  who  are  legitimately  exercising  tne  office 
kDown— or  nrom  whatsoever  other  incapacity  or  in-  or  the  ordinary  jurismction  of  the  above  said  bish- 
ibility,  in  whatsoever  way  contracted,  or  to  grant  ops  and  prelates  in  their  stead,  who  maintain  grace 
a&v  faculty  for  dispensing  from  the  same,  or  to  re-  and  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See,  that  they 
habilitate  and  reatore  into  the  primal  state  even  fi»  announce  so  great  a  benefit  to  the  people  committed 
foro  eonteieiUim;  nor  yet  do  we  intend  to  derogate  to  their  charge,  and  that  they  give  all  diligence  in 


from  the  constitntion,  with  the  opportune  declare-    order  tiiat  all  tlie  faithful,  being  reconciled  to  God 


intend  that  these  same, 

benefit  those  who 

"T  by  whatsoever 

jadge,  may  have  1  ^ 

suspended,  interdicted,  or   declared  fidlen   under  what  are  the  force  and  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Jii- 

odier  sentences  or  censures,  or  publicly  denounced,  bUee  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  souls  in  which 

cnless  within  the  limit  of  the  present  year  they  may  with  a  spiritual  reason  are  abundantly  fulfilled  by 

Qot  have  satisfied  or  come  to  an  arrangement  where  virtue  of  the  liOrd  Christ  those  benefits,  which  among 

ctedful  with  the  others.  For  the  rest,  if  any,  having  the  Jewish  people  were  promised  by  the  law  on  the 

...  . ., ^  __.„,__  .>.._  T_u«._    _-«.-_  v._i^_       .         -  f-^, r      .^^  g^j  ^jj^^  they  may 

with  regard  to  the 
those  things  which 

the  prescribed  number  of  visits,  we,  desiring  to  fill  ought  to  be  performed  for  the  fruitful  confession  of 
n^  tne  measure  of  their  pious  and  ready  intention,  sins,  and  for  the  holy  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of 
vdl  that  the  aaid  persons,  trul^  penitent,  confessed  the  euoharist.  Because  then  not  only  the  example 
and  oommnnicated,  may  participate  in  the  aforesaid  but  the  whole  work  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministij  is 
indalgence  and  remission  in  the  same  manner  as  if  necessary  in  order  that  the  fruits  of  the  desired 
tliey  had  in  the  prescribed  days  reallv  visited  the  holiness  may  be  had  amouj^  the  peonle,  do  not  omit, 
aforesaid  churches.  If  any,  however,  after  obtaining  venerable  brethren,  to  excite  the  zeal  of  your  priests, 
^n  the  strength  of  these  presents  the  absolution  from  willingly  and  readily  to  exercise  their  ministry  nar- 
the  censures  or  the  commutations  of  their  vows  or  tlcul^y  in  this  time  of  salvation ;  for  which  ana  for 
the  aforesaid  dispensations,  shall  change  that  seri-  the  common  good,  it  will  certainly  conduce  much, 
ons  and  sincere  intention  otherwise  necessary  to  when  it  can  be  done,  if  thev,  preceding  the  Chris- 
benefit  by  this  jubilee,  and  thereby  fail  to  complete  tian  people  with  the  example  of  piety  and  religion, 
the  works  necessary  to  gain  it,  although  by  this  will,  dv  means  of  spiritual  exercises,  renew  the  spir- 
Bame  ih^y  can  scarcely  consider  themselves  blame-  it  of  tneir  holy  calling,  so  that  thej  may  employ 
less,  we,  nevertheless,  decree  and  declare  valid  the  themselves  more  usefully  and  salutarily  in  the  dis- 
absolntions,  commutations,  and  dispensations,  ob-  charge  of  their  own  offices  and  in  the  sacred  missions 
tained  with  the  aforesaid  dispositions.  We  also  will  to  be  directed  to  Uie  people  according  to  the  order 
and  decree  that  these  present  letters  be  fully  valid  and  method  prescribed  by  you.  Since,  therefore,  at 
and  effective,  and  have  and  obtain  their  plenary  ef-  the  present  time  so  many  are  the  evils  which  need 
feet  wherever  they  are  published  and  put  in  execu-  to  be  repaired  and  the  benefits  which  need  to  be 
tion  by  the  local  ordinaries,  and  that  they  be  of  use  sought,  drawing  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ  who  remain  in  the  grace  Word  of  God,  ffive  every  heed  that  your  people  be 
and  obe^ence  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  who  are  led  to  detest  Uie  immense  sin  of  blasphemy,  the 
either  living  in  the  several  jurisdictions  or  have  just  violation  of  which  nothing  at  the  present  time  is  too 
rewhed  them  on  their  Journeys  by  land  or  sea ;  not-  sacred  to  escape,  and  that  they  be  led  to  know  and 
withstanding  the  constitutions  about  not  grantinje^  fulfill  their  duties  about  the  holy  observance  of  the 
Indnlgences  ad  indctr  and  the  other  apostolic  consU-  festival  days  and  about  the  laws  of  iasting  and  ab- 
tatioQit,  and  the  constitutions,  ordinances,  and  the  stinence  to  be  observed  according  to  the  prescrip- 
seneral  or  spedal  reservations  of  absolutions,  relaxa-  tion  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  this  to  avoid  those 
tions,  and  dispensations,  decreed  in  general,  pro-  punishments  which  the  contempt  of  such  things  haa 
vindal,  and  synodal  councils,  as  well  as  the  statutes,  called  down  upon  the  earth,  so  likewise^  let  your 
lawR,  customs,  and  uses,  of  eveir  mendicant  or  mill-  anxious  zeal  watch  constantly  over  the  maintenance 


•Ions,  and  letters  apostolic,  granted  to  the  same,  ea-  are  placed  in  so  many  dangers  and  who  are  sub- 
pecxtkHj  those  in  which  the  professors  of  any  order,  jccted  to  so  many  great  penis.  You  certainly  are 
conffregation,  or  institution,  are  expressly  prohibited    not  ignorant.    This  kind  of  evil  was  so  bitterly  sad 


occasion  and  only  for  the  above-indicated  purpose,  ty ;  tiiis.  then,  also  shall  be  the  duty  of  your  zeal, 
repeal  them  fully,  as  we  repeal  every  thing  else  to  venerable  brethren,  the  adding  of  stimulus,  so  thai 
ooDtrary  effect.  the  poor  may  be  relieved,  sins  may  be  redeemed 
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with  alms,  the  benefits  of  which  ore  showu  to  be  bo  Italy  and  throaghout  the  world.    On  the  17tli 

numerous  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  that  the  fruit  of  ^f  Juj^a  in  reply  to  an  address  from  Gardinsl 

love  may  be  flreater  and  more  iastrng  shaU  be  very  p^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e  Sacred  CoUeffO.  on  the 

opportune  It  the  funds  supphed  by  chanty  are  di-  *  «»«'*«^«»       yv,     \  i«*o  w«^» w  x/x^u^|^«,  vu  i.u« 

rected  to  aid  or  establish  those  pious  institutions  occasion  of  the  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of 

which  at  the  present  time  are  considered  most  con-  his  election,  Pins  IX.  delivered  the  following 

duoive  to  the  well-being  of  souls  and  bodies.    If  to  allocntion,  bearing  on  attempts  made  to  bring 

obtain  these  heneflts  your  minds  and  efforts  are  ^bout  terms  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 

umted.  It  cannot  fail  but  that  the  kmgdom  of  Christ  tx^i.  ^  n.«.-^,.««,^«4. . 

and  His  righteousness  shall  receive  great  increase.  I^lian  Government : 

and  that  in  this  acceptable  time  and  in  these  days  of  ^  afflictions  grow  greater,  as  contradictions  snd 

salvation  the  divine  clemency  shall  pour  upon  the  the  infernal  rage  against  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chrirt 

sons  of  love  a  great  abundance  of  heavenly  gifts.  ^^^  against  the  Holy  See  increase,  so  also  there  in- 

To  you,  flnally,  all  ye  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ^^^^^  j^  t^ig  g^cred  College  it*  firmness  and  coo- 

we  direct  our  discourse,  and  you,  each  and  all,  we  ajuacy  in  sustaining  the  rigbts  of  the  Spouse  of  Je 

exhort  with  paternal  affection  so  to  make  use  of  this  ^^  Christ  and  the  seat  of  His  Vicar.    The  word* 

opportunity  of  the  Jubilee  to  obtain  pardon  as  the  gpoken  by  his  Eminence,  the  Cardinal  Dean,  prove 

sincere  pursuit  of  your  salvation  requires  of  you.    If  tf^j  ^^^h  the  growth  of  evil  there  oorrespondi  the 


ness,  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  and    ^^j^^  ^f  jjjg  universal  Church.    In  fact,  at  this  mo- 


with  prayers,  and  fastmgs,  and  alms.    For,      the  ^  ^^  opportune  to  renew  certain  acts  which  cannci 

nearer  we  are  to  God  the  ftirther  shall  our  enenaies  j^^g  be  neglected,  so  as  not  to  lead  into  error  mea 

be  driven  from  us"  (8.  Maxim.,  Horn.  xci.).    But  ^f  |ood  f^th,  and  not  to  give  any  pretext  to  the 

do  ve  chiefly  hear  the  apostolic  voice  because  we  are  g^e^y  ^  qQ^^  in  opposition  customs  and  prescript 

enabassadors  of  Christ.   Ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  ^^^     ^j^^^  j^  ^^lq  presence  of  this  august  sswm- 

laden,  and  who,  departing  from  the  path  of  salva-  ^jy  ^^^^^  surrounds  me,  I  repeat  the  most  solemn 

tion,  are  oppressed  by  the  yoke  of  depraved  desires,  p^testo  against  the  usurpation  of  the  temporal  d> 

and  by  the  slavery  of  the  devil,  do  not  despise  the  J^inions  of  the  Holy  See,  against  the  spoliation  of 

nches  of  the  goodness  and  ijatienoe  and  louMuffer-  ^^^  religious  orders,  and.  inline,  against  all  the  mc- 

ing  of  God,  and  while  there  is  opened  out  before  you  rilegioiS  acts   committed   by  the  enemies  of  ihe 

so  easv  and  broad  a  wav  for  the  obtahilng  of  nar-  church  of  Jesus  Christ    In  renewing  these  prot€*i«- 


Return,  therefore,  smnen,  be  reconciled  to  God ;  the  between  us  and  th^ew^mers.    ThSTast  letter, 

world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  cast  off  ^iji^h  j,  g^iQ  ^j^q  ^y  ^^ble,  is  written  with  mucU 

the  works  of  darkness,  put  on  the  armor  of  light ;  calmness  and  reject.    They  tell  me  in  it  that,  beinc 

oease  to  be  the  enemies  of  your  own  souls  so  that  ^be  Vicar  of  a  God  of  peace,  I  ou/jht  to  pardon  sll 

you  may  at  the  last  ment  peace  in  thw  world,  and  m  ^he  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  remove  the  excom- 

the  world  to  come  the  eternal  rewards  of  the  just,  munications  with  which  I  have  loaded  Uxeir  wm- 

These  are  our  desires,  these  things  we  will  not  cease  gdences 

to  ask  fronn  the  most  merciful  Lord,  and  these  same  ^^^  observe  here  that  the  revolutionaries  are  of 

beneflts-all  the  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church  being  ^^^  kinds-one  has  imagined  and  brpught  to  its 

umted  to  us  in  this  society  of  prayer-we  trust  we  ^^p^  ^^ib  revolution;  the  other  has  adhered  to  it 

can  obtain  aooumulatively  from  the  Father  of  Mer-  ^j^ji^  dreaming  of  happiness,  of  progress,  and  of 

oies.    Meanwhile,  f^  the  sucoessftU  and  salutary  gome,  unknown  earthly  paradUe,wfthSitseiingthit 

fruit  of  this  holy  work,  let  the  auspicious  omen  of  all  ^hey  would  reap  tribulations,  tomenls,  and  a  thou- 

mce  and  heavenly  gilt  be  the  apostolic  benedicUon,  ^^^^^  miseries.    The  ilrat.  obstinate  in  their  hearts, 

which  from  our  inmost  heart  we  affectionately  grant  ^^  t^g  pharaohs  of  our  ige :  hard  as  the  millstone ; 

in  the  Lord  to  you  all,  venerable  brethren,  and  to  ^  ^^^  ^f  the  greatest  goodness  would  not  soften 

^^?u-  \v    ^  .u  ,V^u'  *l  ^^^^  **  "*  numbered  ^^^^^^^    xhe  se6ond  (to  whom  belong   those  wh.> 

withm  the  Catholic  Chureh.  speak  to  me  In  a  low  voice  and  who  wnte  to  me  with 

Given  in  Rome,  near  St.  Peter  e,  the  24th  of  De-  gSntiments  of  moderation),  seeing  that  the  earttly 

oember,  of  the  year  1874,  and  twent^-nmth  of  our  paradise  has  vanished,  that  to  wSalth,  to  riches.  x» 

ponUflcate.                                   rorHs  FIUS  IX.  ^^le  prosperity  of  which  they  dreamed,  there  has  sue 

A  document  purporting  to  be  a  brief  of  ceeded  a  deluge  of  evils,  with  taxes  and  enormous 

Pius  IX.,  regulating  the  next  papal  election,  oppressions,  experience  stings  of  conscience  for  h*v- 

WM  iRanfld  in  aermanv  but  T>roved  tn  be  ann-  ***»  cooperated  m  producing  this  sUte  of  thmjrs,  snd 

was  1S8UM  m  Germany,  i>uc  provea  w  oe  spu-  ^^^|    ^^        ^^  ^   "Bontiments  of  peace."   Bai 

nous,  and  was  disavowed  at  Rome.    The  ques-  ^^l^  ^^  c^q  i  hive  with  them  ?    They  experienw 

tion   of  the  coming  election  was,   however,  stings!    And  for  what  good?    Saul  experiencisi 

taken  up  by  the  German  Government  in  its  re-  them  also  when,  wounded  to  death,  and  to  be  deiiv- 

lations  with  that  of  Italy.     During  the  year  2?<*  ^om  them,  he  prayed  the  Amalekite  soldier  t« 

the  Pope,  in  ««wer  to  variooB  Wtions,  51ii'^;j;ffS'm":?f  7AfZ^,''i^l 

pronounced  a  number  of  allocutions,  all  bear-  ^m  ^im,  and  took  away  from  him  that  little  life 

ing  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  Church  in  which  remained  to  him,  for  which  he  was  mortally 
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rnnished  by  David.    And  what  do  they  aim  at  f  of  the  Pope  led  to  arrests,  and  the  severe  pnn- 

rhat  the  Pope  wm  become  for  them  Ml  A^^  ishment,    extending  to  years,  of  some  who 

ftoldier,  or  that  the  Pope  should  mutate  the  suicide  „\^^„*^a  u  T7-'-.«  n.*^  lir«-.>»  /»»  'rv.^  ^^^^^^\  ^^«i.^ 

of  the  unhaupy  Saul  I    Oh,  insensate  counsels  I    If  routed     Vwa  Pu>N<mor'  The  removal  of  the 

tJ,e  Amalekite  did  not  escape  the  chastisement  of  stations  and  cross  from  the  Uolossenm  was  fol- 

David,  could  the  Vicar  of  the  Eternal  Bishoo  of  our  lowed  by  the  prohibition  of  all  praying  there, 

souls  escape  the  chastisement  of  God  f    They  ask  and  the  arrest  of  the  Belgian  Countess  Stein- 

for  peace  ;  they  ask  for  a  truce ;  they  ask,  I  say,  for  1^:^  -.^^  other  fnTMtm  ladiM      A  fJiitholin  fJrtTi- 

tLffJSiuivipefidi/   And  IB  a  modutvUendi  {a  wiy  of  f^n*  antt  otner  K)reign  iaaies.    A  oatnoiic  uon- 

liv'mg)  possible  with  an  adversary  who  is  continually  fi^®^*  ^^^  ^\  Venice  m  June,  which  sent  an 

firmed  with  a  modus  noeendi  (way  of  hurting),  with  address  to  the  Pope.    The  clergy  were  not, 

a  modus  av/arendi  (a  way  of  stealing),  with  a  modtts  however,  generally  molested  in  their  fhnctions, 

dsstruendi  (way  of  destroying),  witib  a  modus  oe^  except  in  some  cases  like  that  of  Bishop  Rota, 

^.Ic^W'^thlh^'^'m^fiJtTiV^U^?^^^  wl><»  w«  topriBoned  in  8epten.b.r  for  Ibb- 

up,  beating  down  every  thing,  tearing  up  the  roots  g^^ge  nsed  in  a  pastoral  letter, 

^d  destroying  all  that  it  fincb  in  its  way  f  In  Prussia  and  the  German  Empire  the  en- 

What  shall  we  do,  tbeu,  venerable  brethren,  we  forcement  of  the  Falk  laws  was  steadily  con- 

10  whom  it  has  been  said.  ^^  Statu  in^domo  My  et  tinned.    The  Pope,  on  the  8d  of  November, 

TfG^r^r^X^i^J^^^^  J873,  had  addreW  to  the.  Archbishop  y 

shall  be  united  with  the  Episcopate  which  in  Ger-  Gnesen  and  Posen  the  following,  enconragmg 

many,  in  Brazil,  and  in  all  the  Church  elves  lumi-  him  in  the  course  he  had  taken : 

nous  proofs  ofoonstancy  and  firmness.  We  will  unite  K«v.  BBOTHE»-Greeting,  Apostolic  blessings.    If 

ourselves  to  it  and  to  all  the  souls  dear  to  our  Lord,  ^t  any  time  it  has  been  God's  pleasure  to  show  to 

and  we  shaU  be  constant  in  prayer,  demanding  pa-  men  that  the  fabric  of  the  Church  is  of  Divine 

uence  and  courage  to  combat  our  enemies :  but  not  building,  and  that  on  that  account  all  attacks  di- 

with  sword  in  band,  for  Jesus  Chnst  combats  with  yected  gainst  it  by  the  powers  of  hell  and  the  mal- 

the  Cross,  and  the  Cross  will  be  our  arm,  and  we  ioe  of  Sji  must  be  in  vwn,  surely  it  U  now,  rever- 

ehall  suppUcate  God  for  them,  never  conforming  end  brother,  while  this  truth  U  forced  upon  the  sight 


quesOon  worthy  of  the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  not  poiS  superiority  arrayed  igainst  itl  the'  effect' of 

of  men.    Courage,  then.    Blessed  Mary,  whose  feast  resolutions  long  formed  brought  to  realixation  by 

we  celebrate  to-day  under  the  title  of  AuxUwm  protractedUbor  and  developed  by  the  most 

CkriftuiMrum^  mspires  us.    The  24th  of  May,  des-  J^ed  sect,  which  has  almost  everywhere  seci 


, '^^  *"TS  i""'^''«"  ""»  * '"»»  """  «'  u^u^u.  ^.i^  i/i  *uc  expeued  tue  country.  TUe  spiritual  oi 
of  the  Turks ;  as  she  protected  another  Pius  to  hibited,  the  clergy  is  ragged,  and,  by  arbi^ary 
crush  a  great  imperial  pride ;  so  at  this  hour  she  measures,  prevented  from  exercising  lU  office.  Ed- 
protects  the  least  Pius  and  his  see,  attacked  by  a  ^cation  of  youth  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  for- 
Uiousand  different  enemies.  And  as  she  has  con-  bidden,  in  order  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  popula- 
cuered  <qntd  Ecktrmdas  Insulas  (at  the  Islands  of  tion  may  not  be  coninned  in  the  principles  of  re- 
^gina),  as  she  has  conquered  apud  Sawmam  (at  ijgion.  and  that,  on  the  other,  the  hope  may  vanish 
Savona),  the  uaoming  of  a  new  victory  will  come  of  able  and  faithftil  servants  of  the  altar  being 
WiSfl«rfii»iten»m  (at  St.  Peter's).                       .  trained  up.    In  order  to  undermine  the  glory  of 

May  God  bless  me,  His  unworthjr  Vicsr,  and  you,  Qod,  the  property  dedicated  to  God  is  robbed ; 

mv   coUaboratore,   in  the   administratipn   of  His  even  the  chief  helmsman  of  the  Chureh  is  kept  in 

Church.    And  may  He,  by  this  bene^ction.  plunge  bondage  in  order  that,  though  utterly  despoUed,  he 

our  hearta  in  the  fire  of  His  love.    May  the  same  nig-  ^^^  govern  the  Church  with  freedom  according 

benediction  descend  unon  the  episcopate,  the  reli-  ^  fiig  powere.    All  this,  reverend  brother,  makes 

fenous  orders,  and  especially  upon  the  poor  religious,  your  heart  bleed,  but  it  likewise  rends  our  own :  for, 

H>  ill-treated  and  oppressed.    May  it  des^nd  upon  (hough  we  are  grieved  at  the  heavy  portion  of  woe 

femilies,  upon  fathere  and  mother^in  fine,  upon  meted  out  speciaUy  to  you— so  heavv  that  by  the 

everybody.    And  may  it  be  the  pledge  of  the  eler-  weight  of  our  persecutions  your  health  haa  been  en- 

nal  benediction  which  God  will  give  us  at  our  depart-  dangered— we  see  on  the  other  hand,  and  beyond  this, 

ure  from  this  life !    Meneduiu>  2?«,  tU.  the  evil  spreading  over  the  whole  of  Europe  to  its 

_-     T^  ,.      ^                  ,         ^       J  XV  full  lengtn  and  breadth,  and,  moreover,  over  other 

The  Italian  Government  continned  the  con-  oontinenu  likewise. 

fiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property.     On  the  4th  Nevertheless,  the  venr  magnitude  of  the  evil  and 

of  January,  thirty-two  convents  were  seized  the  uncommon  breadth  of  the  difltision  give  the 

in  Rome,  and  property  belonging  to  the  Roman  »?"  hope  that  deliverance  is  dose  at  hand ;  for  if 

!a.««1kIL  ^^A\.^^r.  *^  *\.^^^^^r^A^    «T?«*»»»  God  at  a  former  time,  when  He  desired  to  save  the 

churches  and  even  to  the  Propaganda,  given  ^orid,  permitted  so  many  devilish  pervereities  that 

by  Catholics  of  all  countries  for  the  purpose  of  even  His  own  Son  was  not  spared,  we  have  cause  to 

supporting  foreign  missions,  were  seized  and  infer  that  the  same  God  is  now,  by  the  unbridled  ef- 

sofd.     According  to  stotistics  officially  given  forts  of  hell,  ©reparin^  the  generally  eventual  re- 

between  October  26,  1867,  and  July  81,  1874,  generation,  and  for  a  tnumph  of  the  Church,  at  this 

lirti^n,^  vvwvw^i  ^w,  xwvi,  **"^ ^    '^^^aJJa  moment  deprived  of  all  human  assistance,  and  that 

102,019  pieces  of  property  were  seized  and  bythevUible  manifestation  of  His  power  He  will 

sold,  producing  $98,430,942.     The  vestments,  comoel  even  the  proudest  hearta  into  obedience, 

church-plate,  office  books,  libraries,  also  seized.  Furthermore,  reverend  brother,  you  make  the  tokens 

were  valued  at  about  $8,000,000.   In  the  prov-  oIX?^;  ^If  the  dearer  to  us  the  more  you  are 

ince  of  Rome  4,064  ecclesUsticl  institution,  '^^,^^:\S^ti,'X^^L':n^ 


were 

ince 

have  been  seized. 


ive  been  seizea.  ^  a  f  .  oiSlce ;  and  the  more  resolutely  and  stanch  you  nght 

The  demonstrations  made  on  the  anniversary    for  the  Church  the  more  does  our  desire  gain  in  In- 
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tensity  that  70a  may  be  quickly  restored  to  all  the  replace  any  who  should  be  deposed  by  ih$ 

mOTj comoletehealth.  v.  v         v  Bta*«  ^^  *^  default  the  church  property  wa» 

foMHo'^Tfo^SS  urtSTn.Je''ttnJ;',;t  ^  be  •ei«xi     ^^e  Catholic  ch-pWTPo^ 

love,  but  have  at  the  same  time  oooaaioned  a  certain  having,  on  the  19th  of  Jnne,  refused  to  elect  a 

regret  because  these  alms  are  offered^  by  those  who  oapitidar  vicar  or  recognize  the  see  as  vacant 

are  themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  severe  an  administration  of  the  diocese  was  appoi]it<id 

tribulation.    Boeeive,  therefore,  the  usonnoe  of  the  ^y  goyernment    A  OathoUo  congress  met  tt 

.'aT,C?eoll/,rkSS/onh;mw/p»ff^  ijaf encc  in  Jane,  bnt  if  protort^those  of 

ventiy  to  God  that  He  may  give  them  the  same  the   Dishops  were  disregarded.     The  Govern- 

spirit  which  He  has  given  their  j^astor,  and  like  per-  inent  even  prosecuted  and  on  July  20th  ptm- 

severance  in  the  hour  of  peril  m  which  they  find  igh^  thirty-six  noble  ladies  who  had  sent  an 

Xt^im^t7w^l»^lltL'^'2S^t."Sl  Ifddress  of  sympathy  to  the  Bishop  of  Master. 

the  power  of  the  adversaries,  in  order  thus  to  pro-  The  attempt  to  assassinate  Bismarck  tended  to 

vide  a  fresh  victonr  for  the  iust  cause  and  fresh  glory  make  the  Government  more  rigorous,  and  the 

for  the  Church.    Meanwhile,  as  herald  of  the  grace  police  on  the  1st  of  November  attempted  to 

of  God,  and  in  proof  of  our  particular  attachment,  arrest  a  priest  while  saying  mass  at  Treves. 

ouVapo^tXblL^^^^^^^  ^'''''  archdioceses  ^hig  led  tb  a  conflict  in  thediurch  between  the 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  November  8, 18T8,  police  and  the  people,  in  which  blood  was  shed 

the  twenty-eighth  of  our  reign.     PIUS  P.  P.  IX.  The  movements  led,  as  usually  happens,  to  ac- 

On  the  24th  of  November,  President  Gun-  cessions  to  the  Church  assailed,  the  chief  coq- 

ther  cited  the  archbishop  to  resign  his  epis-  ^^^  ^  ^«  Catholic  Church  in  Geramny  being 

copal  dignity  within  a  week,  or  in   default  ^^  Queen-dowager  of  Bavaria,  in  September, 
thereof  to  appear  before  the  Royal  Tribunal       Early  in  the  year  Austria  showed  a  dispo- 

of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  at  Berlin.    He  replied  ^^<>^  *o  a^opt  an  ecclesiastical  policy  similar 

the  next  day  in  a  spirited  letter,  denying  the  ^  ^**  ^^  Prussia,  reviving  the  theories  ol 

competency  of  the  civil  power  to  depose  hum  Joseph  II.    This  drew  from  Pius  IX.  the  fol- 

fjrom  a  purely  ecclesiastical  oflftce,  or  the  jus-  lowing  Encyclical: 

tice  of  making  the  conscientious  discharge  of       Dxab  Soks  avd  Yshxbablk  Bbkthbxh,  Hjealtb 

his  duty  a  crime  against  the  state.    He  as  well  and  Apostouo  BxvBDionox :  Scarcely  had  we,  b 

as  several  other  bishops  had  been  repeatedly  o^^  ^^^^^  o^  November  24th  last,  annonnoed  to  tbe 

fined  eyh  act  of  episconal  jurisdiction  being  g^t^S^'^X^^^S.^h^^STtpSLt  ^ 

regarded  a  new  offense,  but,  as  the  seizure  of  in  Switzeriand,  than  a  fresh  source  of  anxiety  was 

property  had  failed  to  mtimidate  them,  he  was  prepared  for  us  by  the  news  of  other  acts  of  injuBtioe. 

now  prosecuted  for  appointing  a  priest  named  menacing  this  Church,  which  may  well,  like  its  Di* 

Anton  Amdt  to  the  parish  of  Felehne  without  vine  Spoose,  utter  this  oompUint,  "  You  have  added 

leave  of  the  Governjient  officials.    Declining  ^  2i%P,^^l"^eT«  they  ^^ 

to^  appear  before  the  Royal  District  Court,  the  Government  of  the  Austrian  people,  which,  iL 

criminal  division,  he  was  condemned  to  im-  the  most  elorious  period  of  Christian  historv,  fought 

prisonment,  and  on  February  8d  sent  to  Os-  so  valiantly  for  the  Catholic  faith,  in  the  closest  al- 

trowo,  a  town  on  the  Olabock.    The  remaining  ^/J^®  "^''^^  *^i»  Apostolic  See. 
^^^\^uL\^^r^  «»/i  Kfoi^r.,^.  4.v««  i^«^^A  «  ^:.»»i..        I'  «  true  that  a  few  years  back  certam  decrees 

archbishops  and  bishops  then  issued  a  circular  ^^ro  pubUshed  m  that  monarchy  which  are  diamet- 

letter,  in  wnicn,  looking  forwara  to  the  possible  rically  opposed  to  the  most  sacred  rights  of  th. 

removal  of  all  the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  Church  and  of  the  treaties  solemnlv  concluded,  smi 

they  exhort  all  to  fidelity  and  courage.    The  which  we,  conformably  with  our  duty,  condemned 

Bishnn  of  TrevAA  and  tha  Amhhiflhnn  nf  flft-  ^^  declared  invalid  in  our  allocution  of  June  i% 

Wn^  w^L  a?rl!?^^«n  Vo7n^  an^  ^^^  addrcssed  to  our  vencnble  brotiiers,  Uie  car- 

logne  were  arrested  in  March,  and  priests  in  dinais  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church.  But  now  new  laws 

all  parts  of  the  country  were  imprisoned.    On  have  been  presented  for  the  deliberation  and  ap- 

the  15th  of  April,  Archbishop  Ledochowski,  proval  of  tbe  Beichsrath,  which  tend  openly  to  It^d 

though  actually  in  prison,  was  tried  before  the  ^^  fj^iw*^  ^^^  *?«  ^^^  pernicious  condition  of 

Ecclesiastical  Tribunal  in  BerUn,  condemned  f£^ii^^\^''l*^J^^^.i*^,^^^^^ 

^  .  .  J  J       •     J    J 1.  •  mt.  tne  secular  power,  wiiicn  is  contrary  to  tne  ai^  me 

for  not  appearmg,  and  depnved  of  his  see.  The  arrangement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  Cr,?- 

Bishop  of  Paderbom  was  also  imprisoned,  ro-  ator  and  Bedeemer  of  the  human  race  has  foandcd 

fusing  a  subscription  made  up  to  pay  his  fines,  the  Church  most  assuredly,  as  His  visible  klngdctm 

Anew  Uw,  supplemental  to  the  Falk   law,  upon  earth ;  He  has  not  onlv  endowed  it  with  tU 

provided  that  a/^^^^^^  ^?oWJ2^ftl^'<^t^^^^^^^ 

rection  of  any  bishop,  unrecognized  by  the  state,  tood  for  the  performance  of  divine  services  and  tha 

or  deposed  by  the  state,  or  at  the  direction  sanctiflcation  of  souls  by  the  sacrifice  and  the  uon- 

of  any  person  acting  for  such  bishop,  in  oppo-  ments,  but  He  has  also  given  it  full  power  to  ereau 

sition  to  the  law,  shall  carry  out  any  ecclesias-  }*^?,"S4  ^^^  J^^^ff  "^  t^®'?^*  »  'S^^V^II  "^^^T!: 

♦s^^i    ^.^^^*i^^^    «rtii   u^    ^^^A    ^^t    i.-«j  ^j  i^  all  thmgs  relating  to  the  true  end  of  the  kmgdom 

tical   functions,  will  be    fined  one   hundred  of  God  up?n  earth.    But  this  supernatural  power  of 

thalers,   or  undergo  a   year  s  imprisonment,  ecclesiastical  government,  based  on  the  teaching*  of 

And,  if,  in  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  commission,  Jesus  Christ,  is  entirely  distinct  and  indepeaiient 

they  sbidl  perform  any  episcopal  duties,  they  ^^  *^e  secuUr  authority.    This  kingdom  of  God  on 

shaU  be  imprisoned  from  six  month,  to.t^ro  SSfg^rn'^aT^oT^'^  it^wS  U«  !Ldt 

years.     Provision  was  also   made,  requiring  rij^ht,  by  its  owa  chiefs,  who  watch  over  it  so  s«  to 

Catholics  to  elect  new  bishops  and  priests  to  give  an  account  of  souls,  not  to  secular  sovereigns, 
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but  to  the  Piinoe  of  Pastors — to  Jesus  Christ,  who  npon  the  Church,  as  the  cause  and  pretext  of  this 

io5titnted  pastors  and  doctors,  who,  in  their  spirit-  rupture  of  the  Concordat  and  of  other  laws  which 

cal  administration^  are  subject  to  no  secular  power,  were  attached  to  it  are  insidiously  rested  iipon  the 

Just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hierarchy  to  govern,  so  deflnition  of  the  teachings  of  faith  published  and 

ilso  is  it  the  duty  of  the  faithful,  according  to  the  confirmed  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vati- 

AdmoDitloD  of  the  apostle,  to  obey  and  to  submit  to  can ;  and  they  have  spoken  of  these  Catholic  dog- 

ibem  ;•  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Catholic  people  mas  in  an  impious  manner  and  styled  them  new 

kire  B  sacred  right  which  ought  not  to  be  interfered  fashioned,  ana  changes  made  in  the  articles  of  faith 

with  by  the  civu  power  in  its  sacred  duty  of  follow-  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 

iiif  the  discipline  and  laws  of  the  Church.  There  may  be  in  the  Empire  of  Austria  some  per- 

x'oQ  recognize  with  us,  dear  sons  and  venerable  sons  who  have  renounced  the  Catholic  faith  on  ac- 

brothers,  tl^t  the  laws  debated  to-day  in  the  Aus-  count  of  these  unworthy  inventions ;  but  its  illus- 

Xrian  Beioharath  contain  and  manifest  a  serious  vio-  trious  monarch  and  the  whole  imperiid  household 

lation  of  this  divine  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  preserve  and  confess  it,  as  do  also  tne  vast  migority 

an  intolerable  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  Apos-  of  the  people,  and  it  is  to  this  people  that  these 

tolic  8ee,  of  the  holy  canons,  and  of  the  entire  Cath-  laws,  founded  on  such  inventions,  are  to  be  given. 

oUe  people.  Therefore,  without  our  knowledge  and  will,  they 

Id  effect,  by  virtue  of  these  laws,  the  Church  of  have  torn  the  convention  which  we  had  concluded 

Chmt,  in  almost  all  its  relations  and  acts  relative  to  with  the  noble  Emperor  in  the  interest  of  the  sal- 

tbe  direction  of  the  faithful,  is  judged  and  cousid-  vation  of  souls  and  the  advantage  of  the  state.    A 

ered  completely  subordinate  and  subjected  to  the  new  form  of  riffht  has  been  invented,  and  they  have 

superior  power  of  the  secular  authorities,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  civil  government  a  new  power,  so 

Tuy  openly  expressed  and,  so  to  say,  spoken  of  as  a  that  it  can  interfere  In  aSl  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 

prmdple  in  tnia  document  which  explains  the  full  so  that  it  can  ordain  and  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 

object  and  sense  of  the  laws  in  question.    It  Is  also  Church  as  it  thinks  fit. 

upresHl^  declared  that  the  secular  government,  in  With  the  projected  laws  they  have  been  able  to 

Tiitiie  ot  its  unlimited  power,  possesses  the  riffht  of  bind  the  Church  with  heavy  chains  an<J  to  paralyze 

making  laws  on  ecolesiastical  subjects  Just  as  it  has  her  action  and  her  inviolable  liberty,  which  sue  must 

on  those  purely  secular,  and  to  overlook  and  domi-  ever  possess  for  the  government  of  the  faithful,  the 

lute  the  Church  just  as  if  it  were  a  mere  human  in-  religious  fi:uidance  of  the  people,  and  even  or  the 

stltution  within  tne  empire.  clergy,  to  nelp  the  progress  of  Christian  life  toward 

B7  this  the  secular  government  arrogates  to  itself  evangelical  perfection,  in  the  administration  and 

th6  right  of  judgment  and  teachinff  over  the  oonsti*  even  possession  of  property.    They  introduce  per- 

tQtion  and  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  version  in  discipline,  they  favor  apoatacy,  and  the 

over  its  exalted  administration,  which  it  exercises  union  and  conspiracy  of  the  sects  against  the  true 

of  itself,  partly  by  its  laws  and  acts,  and  partly  by  dogmas  of  Christianity  are  actually  protected  and  as- 

diferent  ecclesiastical  persons.  sisted  by  laws. 

Hence  it  follows  that  this  will  and  power  of  the  In  truth,  a  great  task  would  fall  to  our  lot  if  we 

ciril  government  usurp  the  place  of  tlie  religions  had  to  mention  the  nature  and  number  of  the  evils 

power,  which  was  established  by  divine  ordination  which  we  should  have  to  fear  as  soon  as  the  laws 

for  tiie  direction  of  the  Church  and  edification  of  are  in  operation :  but,  dear  sons  and  venerable  broth- 


imagine  that  thou  possessest  an  imperial  right    ecclesiastical  superiors,  supposing  tnat  they  would 


pnests,  the  churches.  rules  of  the  Church,  but  they  would  be  obliged  to 


As  regards  these  laws  which  have  been  preceded  exercise  this  direction  and  to  restrain  it  according 
bT  an  exposition  of  their  object,  they  are  in  reality  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  state. 
of  the  same  nature  and  kind  as  those  of  Prussia,  Again,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  those  laws  that 
and  prepare  for  the  Church  in  Austria  the  same  bear  the  heading  in  consideration  of  the  religions 
misfortune,  although  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  communities!  Their  fatal  intent  and  hostile  mean- 
be  more  moderate  when  compared  with  the  Prussian  ing  are  so  evident  that  all  easily  perceive  that  they 
'**,».  are  destined  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ruin  and  ex- 

"  e  do  not  care  to  examine  in  detail  each  article  tinction  of  the  religious  orders.  The  loss  of  tempo- 
of  these  laws,  but  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  the  ral  property  is  so  great  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
cniel  insult  which  by  the  presentation  of  such  laws  tinguisned  from  a  public  sale  and  confiscation.  The 
bss  been  offered  to  us  and  to  this  Apostolic  See,  as  Qovemment  will  place  the  property  in  question  un- 
veil as  to  yourselves,  dear  sons  and  dear  brethren,  der  its  authority  sdter  the  passing  of  these  laws^  and 
tod  to  the  entire  Catholic  people  of  the  empire.  will  arrogate  to  itself  the  nght  and  power  of  divid- 

The  contract  which  was  concluded  in  1855  be-  ingit,ofJettingit  out,  and  of  reducing  it  by  taxation 

tveen  ourselves  and  the  illustrious  Emperor,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  miserable  result  and  bene- 

v&s  conflrmed  by  this  Catholic  sovereign  by  the  fit  which  will  remain  over  can  scarcely  be  considered 

°|>ost  solemn  promises  and  promulgated  throughout  by  the  Church  as  honorable^  but  ratiier  as  a  mock- 

tne  entire  empire,  is  now  presented  to  the  Chamber  eiy  and  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  the  injustice. 

or  Deputies,  with  the  declaration  that  it  is  complete-  As  the  laws  discussed  bv  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

V  Without  force  and  annulled,  and  this  without  any  of  the  Austrian  Beichsratn  are  worded  in  this  sense, 

previons  negotiation  with  the  Apostolic  See,  and  and  based  upon  the  principles  which  we  have  ex- 

mnr^,^ .1^ 1-« . . .    .  _       ,            ^j^  clearly  see,  dear  sons  and  venerable 

actual  dangers  which  menace  the  flock 


moreover  with  a  public  contempt  of  our  most  just  posed,  you  can  clearly  see,  dear  sons  and  venerable 

^pmentations.    Could  such  a  tning  ever  have  nap-  orothers,  the  actual  dangers  which  menace  the  flock 

pened  at  a  time  when  public  faith  had  still  some  placed  under  your  charge  and  vigilance.    The  unity 

^»me?   But  now,  in  this  sad  epoch,  it  is  not  only  and  peace  of  the  Church  are  notably  at  stake,  and 

yodertaken  but  completed.  Against  this  public  vio-  they  only  wish  to  deprive  her  of  that  liberty  which 

J*«on  of  the  Concordat  we  protest  once  more;  before  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  well  called  "  the  soul  of 

/ou,  well-beloved' sons  and  venerable  brothers.  the  Churdh,  without  whicn  she  has  no  life,  and  with- 

*ve  reprove  all  the  more  this  outrage  inflicted  out  which  she  has  no  strength  to  fight  against  those 
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who  seek  to  possess  by  inheritance  the  sanctuaiy  of  Emperor  and  Kinff,  FronctB  Joseph,  whom  we  hire 

God.''  pressin^fly  adjare(^  in  a  letter  adoressed  to  him  tlua 

This  phrase  has  been  explained  by  another  invin-  day,  never  to  allow  that  in  his  vast  empire  the 

elble  defender  of  the  same  liberty,  St.  Anselm,  in  the  Church  be  subjected  to  an  ignominious  servitude  and 

following  terms :  *^  God  loves  nothing  in  the  world  his  Catholic  sabjeotM  to  great  aJBictions. 

so  much  as  the  liberty  of  the  Church.    Let  those  But  as  the  number  of  assailants  of  the  Church  » 

who  care  less  to  serve  the  Church  than  to  dominate  great,  as  each  assault  is  eminendy  dangerous,  toq 

her  consider  themselves  the  enemies  of  God.    Gk>d  can  at  least  persevere  without  tear.    May  He  otiip. 

wishes  His  spouse,  the  Church,  to  be  free,  and  not  a  to  guide  your  decisions  and  sustun  yon  by  lii» 

slave.''  strength  and  all-powerful  protection,  bo  that  yoc 

Therefore  we  call  upon  von  and  seek  to  inflame  may  decide  happily  and  realise  all  that  may  help  tb« 

your  pastoral  vigilance  and  the  zeal  which  animates  glory  of  His  name  and  the  welfare  of  aonls !    As  a 

you  u>r  the  weuare  of  the  house  of  God,  so  that  you  sign  of  this  divine  protection  and  of  our  particular 

may  do  your  best  to  remove  the  danger  which  is  ap-  love  we  impart  to  each  of  you.  dear  sons  and  vener- 

proaching.    Take  great  coura^  to  sustain  the  flght  able  brothers,  as  also  to  the  ciergr  and  the  faithful 

worthily,  for  it  b  a  combat  which  is  in  every  sense  under  your  charge,  our  Apostolio  Denedietion. 

worthy  of  your  virtue.    We  feel  certain  that  tou  Given  at  Some,  near  St.  Peter's,  ICareh  7,  ISti, 

wiU  display  neither  less  courage  nor  strength  than  and  in  the  twenty -eighth  year  of  ourpontifloate. 

our  other  nonorable  brethren  who  elsewhere,  amid  PIUS  P.  P.  IX. 

the  most  bitter  trials,  having  become  in  the  midst  j^  general  meeting  of  Catholics  opposed  to 
of  contempt  and  persecution  a  spectacle,  endure  .,  6«**«*»*  .*»wi««|j  v*  y^*^2^"^  ^^^r^,^  .^ 
with  joy,  for  the  Uberty  of  the  ChuJch,  not  only  the  ^^^  proposed  bills  was  held  at  Vienna,  March 
loss  of  their  goods,  but  even  in  chains  sustain  the  19th-24th ;  and  the  Aostnan  episcopate  pre- 
combat  of  grief.  But  our  hopes  are  not  all  placed  sented  to  the  Upper  House  of  the  B^cbsrath  a 
on  your  own  strength,  but  on  God.  This  matter  dignified  memorandom  embodying  their  olyeo- 
concerns  Him,  who  by  His  intalhble  Word  advises  xifL^  nn.^  'P^^^^  ♦«  «v/i«.f  ^y^.^ /k^^f^Ti^ii  .K^i? 
and  teaches  ui,  "In  the  world  you  will  be  perse-  JP'"'  /^^  ^^^  to  avert  the  threatened  aboh- 
cuted,  but  have  confidence;  I  have  conquered  the  tion  of  the  Uonoordat,  also,  Apnl  3»th,  ad- 
world."  dressed  a  letter  to  the  Aostrian  cardinals.   The 

We,  therefore,  who  by  virtue  of  our  Apostolic  strong  opposition  evinced  prevented  the  fall 

charge,  in  which  the  grace  of  God  strengthens  our  execation  of  the  project 

weakness,  have  been  pUiced  at  the  head  as  guide  in  jZ  aZt^^,^^IA   ki^r,,^*  *y.^  ^^u:^»  ^r  *\^ 

this  cruel  warfare  agai^t  the  Chur«h,  we  repeat  and  ^  ^?  Switzerland,  however,  the  position  of  t^ 

praise  the  words  of  the  Saint  of  Canterbury,  who  Cathouc  clergy  and  people  was  extremely  hard. 

thus  expresses  himself  in  words  which  admirably  The  Government  had  broken  off  all  intercourse 

suit  our  times :  "  The  war  which  the  enemies  of  God  with  Rome,  deposed  bishops,  made  the  clewj 

wage  against  us  is  a  war  between  themselves  and  the  elective,  and  had  thus  thrown  many  of  the 

Ahnighty."     Therefore,  we  only  desire  of  them  "J^****^  ^^  Tu    v     T    ^     7        /^^          k 

what  the  Eternal  God  when  He  made  Himself  flesh  ol^arohes  mto  the  hands  of  a  few  of  those  who 

left  to  the  Chureh  as  His  eternal  legacy.  recognized  the  Old  Catholic  movement    The 

Uplift  your  hearts,  therefore,  with  us  in  faith  and  seizure  of  Notre-Dame  de  Vorboorg  and  of 

in  love  of  Christ,  for  the  protection  of  the  Chureh,  Mariastein  was  severely  felt    The    OathoUc 

^^r^;i^t:i^th^^'':iiT;:T^;V^t  congregaaon.,wheretheirp.«U,r.hadnotb«a 

good  will  befall  them  as  long  as  the  Chureh  is  de-  driven  out,  worshiped  in  any  temporary  shelter 

prived  of  liberty.    We  have  confidence  in  you— all  they  could  find,  but  their  priests  were  not  reo- 

the  more  because  the  cause  of  God  is  at  stake.    In  ognized  and  their  marriages  considered  noil 

that  which  concerns  us  it  is  certain  that  we  should  ^a^  y^i^^    xhey  were  constantly  punished  for 

prefer,  much  rather,  to  suffer  temporal  iUs  than  as-  ^as^;„f;„„  ^«  «t*A«^;„«  ♦v»^  «;«t      u^^^^  th^ 

sums  the  trials  of  a  disgraceful  selrvitude.    For  the  officiating  or  attending  the  sick.     Before  the 

issue  of  this  struffgle  has  for  posterity  this  signifl-  close  of  the  year  scarcely  a  pnest  was  left  in 

canoe— that  the  Chureh  will  be  eternally  afflicted,  the  cantons  of  Oeneva  and  Berne.     The  new 

May  God  preserve  us  from  this,  or  else  that  she  en-  constitution    gave  the   General    Govemmeat 

joy  an  etemid  liberty  1    But  as  you  will  have  to  di-  complete  authority  in  all  religious  matters,  "  to 

rect  your  efforts  to  prevent  the  dangers  which  menace  Iv  ^ s,            vt    V    j       ^j^hj^uo  "»»>«* "y    ■« 

the  Chureh,  by  your  authority  and  by  your  wisdom,  ^^^     says  the  London  Spectator,  "  the  Con- 

you  will  readily  acknowledge  that  nothing  would  be  federation  can,  in  fact,  prohibit  the  Boman 

more  opportune  or  useful  lUian  that  you  should  ex>  Catholic  religion,  if  it  pleases." 

amine  in  common  oouncU  the  proper  means  whereby  The  Russian  Government  had  placed  an  ad- 

to  attain  this  object.    While  they  are  attacking  the  ministrator  of  the  United  Greek  rite  over  the 

Chureh,  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  the  faithfhl:  but  ^~t     ?      /Y\  v  v      .  ^     %.  .  .  *     Y yZi  , 

the  wal\  of  defense  wiil  be  all  the  more  sure,  and  Ruthenian  OathoUcs  m  the  diatnot  of  Chehn. 

the  defense  itself  all  the  stronger,  the  more  unani-  Early  in  the  year  the  Russian  rite  was  forced 

mous  and  united  vour  efforts  are,  and  the  more  care-  into  the  churches,  and  the  resistance  of  the 

ftilly  and  zoalouely  studied  and  arranged  the  means  peasantry  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the 

you  employ  to  master  the  situation.    We  exhort  you  r«^^««      i?^«*w   JU^.^  .i«^«-   a^SZ^^*^   -n.^i^^.^ 

tounite*^yourselvesasmuoh  as  possible,  and  toiftx,  S?<>P«-  .^J^^J  were  shot  down  at  Daelor. 

after  common  deliberation,  a  sure  and  approved  line  Their  priests  are  in  exile  or  m  prison ;  the  ad- 

of  conduct,  which  wiU  permit  you,  conformably  with  ministrator  and  deans  appointed  by  Govern* 

the  duties  your  position  imposes  on  you,  to  com-  ment  belong  to  the  Busoan  Chnrch,  so  that 

bat  in  common  accord  the  evils  which  menace  the  they  are  left  without  any  clergy,  but  prefer 

S!;re!;ko^ti^nn7^lsX^^^^^^^  H^^.^  ^^^f  ^^  (?^^^  ,.'^^W/r 

not  appear  to  have  neglected  our  duty  in  such  an  27th,  issued  an  Encychcal,  disproving  of  the 

Important  matter,  but  we  are  convinced  that  even  alterations  in  the  liturgy  sought  to  be  forced 

without  the  exhortation  you  would  have  done  vour  upon  the  Ruthenians 

fu^I'iJA'^^u'  V^.^^""  /L""*  abandoned  the  hope  "^j^  Engknd  a  movement  was  made,  supported 

that  God  will  withdraw  these  existmg  evils,  and  ,    j^*-**6««*»  «  »"vt «»«««•  "«»"*-**^ --Kr^ 

what  enoourages  u>  thus  to  hope  is  the  devotion  ^7  ^b®  episcopate,  for  estabbshlng  a  nmvern^ 

and  faith  of  our  well-beloved  son  in  Christ,  the  or  college  for  higher  studies,  the  object  of  which 
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was  developed  in  a  sjnoda]  letter,  Angnst  lltb.  the  authorities  of  the  Western  House  of  Reftige, 

It  was  organised  wiUi  Monsignor  Capel   as  November  29th,  on  the  advice  of  learned  coun- 

rector,  and  a  faculty  numbering  several  distin-  sel,  decided  that  Catholic  inmates  should  be 

guiahed  men.    The  agitations  relating  to  the  free  to  attend  the  worship  and  religious  instruc- 

Cathode  Church  on  the  Continent  were  felt  in  tions  of  their  own  Church ;  but  the  Legislature 

England.     Lord  John  BusseU  wrote  to  the  £m-  of  New  Jersej  (March  28th)  refused  to  grant  a 

peror  of  Germany,  sympathizing  warmly  with  like  freedom  in  similar  institutions  in  that  State, 

the  Falk  laws,  and  in  his  reply  the  Emperor  The  assignment  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  religious 

appealed  for  the  mond  support  of  England.  At  bodies  had  deprived  Catholic  Indians  in  various 

a  later  date  Gladstone,  in  a  very  sldllful  pam-  parts  of  their  missionaries,  and  appeals  were 

pfalet,  attacked  the  Vatican  Decrees  as  making  made  to  the  Government  by  the  Osages  and  by 

loyalty  to  the  state  impossible  for  a  Catholic,  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Oregon  in  behalf  of  the 

This  drew  replies  from  Archbishop  Manning,  Catholic  Indians  in  that  State.  A  case  arose  in 

Dr.  Newman,  Capel,  and  others,  to  all  of  whom  Vermont  which  also  excited  attention.    One 

he  replied  in  a  second  pamphlet.    The  discus-  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  in  the  public  school 

sion  was  read  by  thousands  in  England  and  at  Brattleboro  were  absent  to  attend  mass  on 

America,  showing  a  general  interest  in  the  posi-  Corpus  Christi,   a  feast  of  obligation  in  the 

tion  of  OatholicB  and  their  relation  to  the  state.  Catholic  Church.    For  this  they  were  expelled 

In  the  East  there  were  also  troubles.  Among  from  the  school,  and  a  judge  held  the  expulsion 

the  United  Armenians  in  the  Turldsh  Empire,  legal. 

a  party  arose  similar  to  the  Old  Catholics.    The  The  Catiiolic  Church  in  the  United  States, 

Turkish  Government  sided  with  them,  and  ad-  at  the  close  of  1874,  had  7  archbishops,  5ft 

judged  to  them  all  the  churches  of  the  Arme-  bishops,  4,878  priests,  4,781  churches,  1,902 

nian  Oatiiolios.    In  1866  Hassoun,  Patriarch  of  chapels  and  stations,  68  colleges,  1,444  parish 

Constantinople,  was  elected  also  Patriarch  of  schools,  511  academies,  802  asylums  and  hos- 

CUicia,  muting  in  his  person  the  two  patriarch-  pitals,  and  claimed  a  Catholic  population  of 

ates  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Pope,  by  a  bull  more  than  6,000,000. 

Reversoma,  extended  to  Cilicia  the  electoral  In  New  Brunswick  a  new  school  law  was 
system  of  Constantinople.  During  the  Vatican  resisted  by  the  Catholics  as  uigast  and  illegal ; 
Council  and  the  absence  of  Hassoun  in  attend-  but  it  was  steadily  enforced.  They  had  main- 
ance  upon  it,  Chan  Eupelian  was  elected  patri-  tained  schools  of  their  own,  and  refused  to  pay 
arch  by  some  discontented  Armenians.  He  was  the  tax  for  non-Catholic  schools ;  but  the  prop- 
recognized  by  the  Porte,  which  exiled  Patriarch  erty  of  the  bishop  was  seized  and  sold,  and  one 
Hassoun  in  1872.  Tlie  deUvery  of  the  Ca-  priest,  Hev.  Mr.  Michaud,  imprisoned  October 
thedral  of  Trebizond,  and  the  Church  of  St.  17th.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  excitement 
Saviour,  June  20,  1874,  to  the  adherents  of  led  to  acts  of  violence. 
Kupelian,  only  2,000  out  of  100,000,  called  out  Brazil  continued  the  course  begun  in  1878. 
a  protest  fh>m  the  French,  Russian,  English,  Although  Bishop  Oliveira  claimed  that  under 
Austrian,  American,  and  Italian  embassadors,  the  law  (No.  809)  of  August  18,  1851,  bishops 
but  the  Turkic  Government  did  not  recede.  could  be  prosecuted  in  the  civil  courts  only  in 

Remarkable  progress  isclaimed  for  theRoman  causes  that  were  not  purely  spiritual,  he  was 

Catholic  Churcn  in  India,  especially  in  Ceylon ;  arrested  in  January,  and  taken  to  the  arsenal 

but  in  the  Empire  of  Anam  a  terrible  persecu-  in  Pemambuco,  from  which  he  was  conveyed 

tion  took  place.    On  the  24th  of  February  an  to  Rio  Janeiro.     He  was  brought  to  trial  on 

army  attacked  the  Christian  villages  of  Trun-  the  18th  of  February  for  refusing  to  remove 

lam,  Movink,  Bantach,  and  a  multitude  of  the  interdict  laid  by  him  on  certain  religious 

others,  burning  the  villages  and   massacring  confraternities  for  declining  to  expel  members 

most  of  the  people.    Three  priests  and  twenty  who  belonged  to  Masonic  lodges.    One  of  the 

missionary   students  were  slain,  800  viUages  judges,  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  bishop, 

ravaged,  70,000  Christians  dispersed,  slain  on  was  challenged  by  the  crown.    The  bishop  re- 

the  spot,  or  subsequently  beheaded  or  forced  to  fosed  to  plead,  but  two  volunteer  counsel  were 

seek  refdge  in  the  mountains,  where  many  per-  heard  in  his  defense,  and  on  the  2l8t  the  bishop 

ished.    Two  hundred  churches  and  ten  con-  was  found  guilty  under  the  96th  Article  of  the 

vents  were  destroyed,  the  total  loss  of  the  An-  Criminal  Code,  two  judges  dissenting,  and  he 

amite  Christians  amountmg  to  $8,000,000.  was  sentenced  to  four  years*  imprisonment 

In  America  the  revivid  of  pilgrimages  in  wiUi  hard  labor.    Bishop  Macedo,  of  ParA,  was 

Europe  led  to  an  American  pilgrimage  to  Lour-  subsequently  tried   and   condemned  to  four 

des  and  Rome,  which  sailed  from  New  York  in  years'  imprisonment  in  the  island  of  Cobras. 

May.    A  Provincial  Council  was  held  at  San  When  the  troubles  began,  the  Brazilian  Gov- 

Francisoo  April  26th,  and  the  bishops  of  the  ernment  dispatched  Baron  Penedo  to  Rome,  as 

province  addressed  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  was  officially  stated,   **to  try  to  induce  the 

Archbishop  Ledoohowski.    A  local  pilgrimage  Pope  to  avoid  encouraging  the  bishops  in  their 

was  made  to  Whitemarsh,  in  Maryland,  long  a  disobedience.**    Baron  Penedo  had  presented 

place  of  devotion.    The  position  of  Catholics  in  a  note  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  October  29, 1878, 

public  schools  and  public  institutions  was  agi-  maintaining  that  the  rules  of  the  confraterni- 

tated  in  several  parts.    At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ties  did  not  exclude  Masons,  and  that  the  de- 
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orees  of  the  Popes  oondemning  Freemasons  wbelv  and  prudently  in  oveiy  thing.    It  b  mrneces- 

had  not  received  the  Uneplacitum  of  the  Bra-  »*J7  for  ue  to  g^ve^  y^iSJ^J^^^Jg^* '  e  "r^Vere 

zUian  Government.    To  this  Cardinal  Anto-  waged  agihist  the  ChSro^y  the  Fwenuuons^rayt 

nelli  rephed :  to  disolay  the  aame  flrmnesB,  and  never  to  allov 

The  underaigned,  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  of  yourBelf  to  waver  either  hefore  the  threats  of  tbe 

his  Uoliness,  lias   received  the  memorandum  re-  mighty,  nor  through  a  fear  of  spoliation,  exile,  im- 

mitted  to  him  hy  your  Excellency  with  your  priaed  prisonment,  or  other  trials ;  because  all  afl^ictiow 

note  of  the  29th  of  October  last,  and,  after  having  are  to  the  Christian,  who  suflters  like  Jeaus  Christ, 

examined  with  mature  attention  the  contents  of  the  bo  many  crowns  of  g[lorv.    They  manifest  no  less 

document,  has  fulfilled  the  duty  of  promptly  bring-  than  they  strengthen  in  the  eyes  of  the  ftithful  the 

ing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Father  a  oiroum-  authority  of  the  bishop,  and  increase  their  fwth 

stantial  relation  of  them.    His  Holiness,  warmly  more  than  any  counsel  or  cares  whateoever.    In  a 

deploring  the  conflict  in  Brazil  between  the  ecclesi-  word, just  as  in  the  infiincy  of  the  Church  they  oTer- 

astlcal  and  the  civil  powers,  the  causes  and  circum-  eame jdolatj^j^,  so  will  Jhey^ovcrthrowJPVeemasomT, 

stances  glvina     -            -          -    •          •  ^^    -^»-         -^^  ^l-        i..--.-   _  _*  -            .    _  .     _ 

quences  whicl 

has  seen  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Impi ^                            -    -^ 

Government,  in  deference  to  the  supreme  chief  of  tions,  doubtless,  appear  to  surpass  the  strength  of 

the  Church,  and  in  proof  of  adhesion  to  the  Catho-  human  infirmity,  but  we  can  do  every  thing  in  Rim 

lie  religion,  has  directed  itself  to  the  Holy  See,  in-  who  strengthens  us,  and  in  whose  name  we  combat 

voking  its  authority  to  put  an  end  to  the  lamentable  We  earnestly  implore,  therefore,  Hia  aU-powerful 

conflict,  and  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  it  desirea  aid  for  you.  for  the  illustrious  and  most  wortbj 

to  maintain  between  the  two  powers  the  good  har-  Bishop  of  Olinda  and  for  your  venerable  brethren ; 

mony  so  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  at  the  same  time,  as  an  earnest  of  heavenly  gifts, 

and  state.     Wherefore,  the  Holy  Father,  justly  ap-  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  specialgood-will,  we  most 

preciating  the  step  taken  toward  the  Holy  See  by  affectionately  bestow  upon  you,  Venerable  Brother, 

the  Imperial  Government,  and  also  the  sentiments  it  npon  them  and  upon  your  whole  dlooeae.  our  Apoi- 

has  expressed,  and  having  presented  the  reply  given  toUo  Benediction.                                        ,         ,    , 

by  his  Holiness  on  the  29th  of  May  of  the  current  Given  at  Bome,  near  St.  Petcr'a,  on  the  18th  of 

year  to  Monsignor  the  Bishop  of  Olinda  and  Per-  May,  1874,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  our  pontificate, 

narabuoo,  is  disposed  to  adopt  those  means  which,  in  PIUS  IX.,  POPE, 

his  high  wisdom  and  his  paternal  benevolence  toward  ^,     , 

the  Brazilian  Catholics,  he  will  judge  opportune  to  The  brief  to  the  Bishop  of  Olinda  was  simi- 

terminate  the  deplorable  conflict.    He  hopes,  how-  lar  in  tone,  heartily  approved  of  his  coorse, 

ever,  that  the  Imperial  Government  wiU  contribute  ^^^  YiGoed.  for  his  speedy  liberation.     The  im- 

to  the  removal  of  all  the  obstacles  which  might  de-  ^^„^„jr^-,i.  ^p  xi,^  fe;«.i*X,v  «^  m:*«^i>  «,i/i  lanra 

lay  the  prompt  restoration  of  the  desired  cSncord,  pnsonment  of  the  Bishop  of  Olinda  and  laws 

and  will  in  this  way  assist  the  benignant  measures  bearing  on  the  question  led  m  r<10Yeml>er  to  an 

of  the  Holv  See.  outbreak  of  the  people  in  Parahyba  do  N<»te, 

The  undersigned  cardinal  judges  it  auperfluous,  w'hich  required  the  oalling  out  of  troops. 

ExcSlen^v '  tf  mdtf an""*  observaUon'^*^orwhlt^?hI  ^^  Venezuela  President  Guzman  Blanco  had, 

memorSm^B^ys  !n*?J8pec\"t^^tbe°ftJ^Z(^Sf»  to  <»  the.Prussian  plan,  deposed  the  Archbiahop 

which  some  governments  subject  the  decrees  of  conn-  of  Caracas,  and  ordered  a  new  election,  after 

oils,  the  apostolic  letters,  and  every  other  eocleal-  banishing  Mgr.  Sylvester  Guebara  di  Lyra,  the 

astical  conatitution^  and  also  in  respect  to  the  appeal  archbishop,  and  some  of  his  suffragans  and 

^^SsP,"3;i^'brtL'H%r„;o'S'St/»i  ^ergy.    (5ongre«  ftea  pas«d  an  «^t.  .ppoint- 

the  Other.            j            j          r  ^  k  new  archbishop,  suppressed  convents, 

The  undersigned  cardinal  profits,  therefore,  by  established  civil    marriages,   and    recognized 

this  opportunit;^  to  reiterate  to  your  Excellency  the  marriages  of  the  clergy.    Against  these  acts 

assurances  of  hia  diatinguiahed  consideration.  ^^  arSibishop  addressed  a  proteat  to  Congress, 

Baron  DEPKK.no,  etc.,  etc.        ^^""^^^^^  K^f  1^,  IHIi.^    Pemlike^  showed  ho^ 

_,            . .  ^.             ' .       J  V  » XI.   T.    -.V  tility  to  inatitatioiu  of  tho  OauuMio  Church. 

The  negotiations  wntmned,bnt  the  BrazUian  j^  qyAXx  acts  were  alM  passed,  imposing 

Government  did  not  satisfy  the  Pope  that  the  penalties  for  obedience  to  decrees  ft«m  W, 

bwhops  had  gone  beyond  the  line  of  their  duty,  ^j,;^,,  i^d  to  a  protest  from  the  Chilian  hier- 

The  attitude  of  Braal,  in  appealing  to  an  au-  ^^y  on  the  6tfi  of  October.    Ecuador,  on  the 

tiionty  whose  competence  it  denied  and  whose  contwry,  endeavored  to  act  in  harmoliy  with 

decrees  it  declared  null,  was  anomalous.    The  t^e  Catholic  Church. 

Pope  sustained  the  bishops  by  two  briefs :  Mexico  pursued  the  oouise  of  hostilitr  to  the 

To  onr  Venerable  Brother  Antonio,  BUhop  of  Catholic  Church  begun  previously,  «nd,'toward 

&'^nYto^s?iJ''Brz'^ctiir?^'Si^i"^a^^^  «if «)«« of  *•  w  •T'M  *^i8irv"hl 

gence  that  has  reached  here  we  learn  with  much  sat-  Chanty  and  all  pnests  Of  foreign  birth.    IM 

isfaction  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  Government  also  encouraged  Protestant  mis- 

the  struggles  now  going  on  between  the  Brazilian  sionaries  from  the  United  States,  and  their 

Episcopate  and  Freemaaonry,  so  greatly  misrepre-  preaching  and  publications  excited  an  indigna- 

sentedhy  the  person  who  came  as  a  representative    ix .i  ««:^^1:*-  :«  4.u*  i^»»i.  n.^^..  ^\x\At 

to  us  on  the  su*bject,  and  whose  bad  faith  has  been  ^^«  *°?  animosity  in  the  lower  orders  which 

still  fhrther  demonstrated  by  his  subseouent  acts,  led  to  deplorable  scenes.     One  missMMiary  w« 

We,  therefore,  confirm  all  we  wrote  in  May  lost  to  murdered,  and  an  attack  by  a  mob  on  a  private 


your  conduct  against  the  sacred  canons,  but,  on  the    "le  death  of  several  persons  at  Ao^>ulco. 
contrary,  we  have  observed  that  you  have  acted       Among  the  emment  Cathoucs  who  died  dor- 
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ing  the  year  were  Cardinals  Tarqnini  and  An- 
touiacci,  recently  promoted ;  Cardinal  Barna- 
bo  CFebniary  24thX  who  had  long  been  pre- 
fect of  the  Propaganda,  in  which  position  he 
was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Franchi ;  Mgr. 
M^rode ;  Brother  Philippe  (January  8th), 
Superior  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools;  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  Etienne,  Superior 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity ;  Herr  von  Mallinkrodt,  leader 
of  the  German  Catholics ;  Madame  Josephine 
Gretz  (January  4th),  Sui)erior-GenenJ  of  the 
Ladles  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  and  the  Oratorian, 
Augustine  Theiner,  historian  and  antiquary 
(August  9th),  who  had,  however,  become  sus- 
pected during  the  Vatican  Council,  and,  as  ap- 
peared clearly  after  his  death,  was  in  full  har- 
mony and  concert  with  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment. 

The  Old  Catholics  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land held  a  strange  position.  Though  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope,  and  by  Catholics  held 
to  be  no  longer  Catholics,  they  still  claimed  to 
be  Catholics,  and  in  Germany  were  recognized 
as  still  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
their  bishop  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  in  spite  of 
his  irregular  election  and  his  consecration  by 
a  bishop  not  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
Switzerland  the  Government  recognized  them 
SB  Catholics,  and  did  not  recognize  the  Catho- 
lics or  their  clergy  as  such.  Yet,  the  Old 
Catholic  body  in  Germany  had  a  distinct 
national  organization,  independent  of  all  con- 
trol, and  as  such  held  a  synod  at  Bonn,  consist- 
ing of  Bishop  Reinkens,  28  clerical  and  67  lay 
members.  To  retain  their  character  as  Catho- 
lics, they  did  not,  with  Lojson,  reject  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  or  the  use  of  Latin ;  but 
their  action  on  the  sacraments  of  penance  and 
of  matrimony  was  at  variance  with  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  statement  made  in  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament,  the  whole  number  of  Old 
Catholics  in  Prussia,  including  all  the  families 
of  members,  was  17,028;  and  in  Bavaria,  Ba- 
den, and  other  German  states,  they  were  esti- 
mated at  as  many  more ;  and  the  number  of 
priests,  81. 

RUSSIA  (Empire  of  all  the  Russias),  an  em- 
pire in  £urope  and  Asia.  Emperor,  Alexan- 
der II.,  bom  April  17  (April  29,  new  style), 
1818;  succeeded  his  father,  February  18 
(March  2),  1855 ;  crowned  at  Moscow,  August 
26  (September  7),  1856.  Sons  of  the  Emperor : 
1.  Ueir-apparent,  Grand-duke  Alexander,  bom 
Febmary  26  (March  10),  1846 ;  married  No- 
vember  4,  1866,  to  Maria  Dagmar  (bom  No- 
vember 26,  1847),  daughter  of  King  Christian 
IX.,  of  Denmark.  (Offspring  of  the  union  are 
two  sons:  Nicholas,  bom  May  6,  1868;  and 
George,  bora  April  28,  1871.)  2.  Grand-duke 
Vladimir,  bom  April  10, 1847.  3.  Grand-duke 
Alexis,  bom  January  2,  1850.  5.  Grand-duke 
Sergins,  April  29,  1857.  6.  Grand-Duke  Paul, 
bom  September  1,  1860. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  great  divis- 


ions  of  the  Russian  Empire  were,  according  to 
the  latest  dates,  as  follows : 


PROVINCES. 


1.  European  RnsBla 

Former  kiogdom  of  Po- 
land   

i;  Finland 

8.  CaocaauB 

4.  Siberia i 

5.  Central  Asia .\ .  f 


Total. 


Sq.MUM. 

PopvlatloD. 

1,867,067 

49,169 
142,968 
178,797 

6,877,846 

68,658,884 

6,886,618 

1,882,188 

6,900,000 

j  8,887,697 

1  8,014,820 

8,609,118 

83,260,000 

Tmt. 

1867 

1874 
1872 
1871 
1867 
1878 


European  Russia,  inclusive  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Poland,  is  divided  into  sixty  gov- 
ernments, the  area  and  population  (in  18G7)  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Aswal  Cyclopedia 
for  1872. 

The  following  cities  of  Russia  have  a  popu- 
lation upward  of  100,000  inhabitants : 

Odeesa. . . .  (1878) .  .168,814 
KiBbineT..  (1867)..  108,043 
Biga. (1867)..  102,048 


8t.  Petersbni:?.  (1860).  .667,086 

Moecow (1871).. 611,970 

Warsaw (1878)..  879,602 


The  official  estimate  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  the  year  1874,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor,  is  as  follows:  revenue,  689,851,656 
rubies ;  expenditure,  586,688,886  mbles :  sur- 
plus, 8,167,820  rubles. 

The  public  debt  of  Russia,  on  Janii:  rr  1, 
1878,  amounted  to  2,277,081,564  rubles. 

Tbe  new  law  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Russian  army  was  proclaimed  by  an  imperial 
ukase,  dated  January  1  (January  18),  1874. 
The  armed  force  of  this  empire  consists  of  the 
standing  army  and  the  landwehr ;  the  latter 
has  to  serve  only  in  times  of  war.  The  stand- 
ing army  consists  of  land  and  naval  troops. 
The  land  army  comprises :  1.  The  regular  army, 
which  is  to  be  kept  complete  by  annual  recruit- 
ing. 2.  Ofthereserve,  formed  of  men  who  are 
furloughed  until  they  are  called  upon  to  serve 
their  time.  8.  Of  Cossack  troops,  formed  of 
other  tribes.  The  landwehr  embraces  the  en- 
tire male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  and 
not  belonging  to  the  standing  army,  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year  of  age.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  one  of  which,  containing 
the  younger  men,  may  be  employed  to  complete 
the  standing  army.  In  times  of  peace  the  army 
will,  as  before,  consist  of  about  750,000  men ; 
in  times  of  war,  the  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  would  at  present  be  about 
1,620,000  in  European  Russia  and  in  the  iiau- 
casus,  with  about  800,000  horses.  While  the 
new  law  established  the  principle  of  universal 
liability  to  military  service,  it  reserved  to  the 
Government  the  power  of  determining  annu- 
ally how  many  of  the  able-bodied  men  who 
have  attained  the  proper  age  are  to  be  actually 
selected  for  military  service.  Assuming  all 
those  obliged  to  serve  to  be  actually  draughted 
into  the  army,  the  prospect  would  be  an  alarm- 
ing one  indeed.  If  the  40,000,000  Germans 
under  the  ban  of  universal  conscription  easily 
supply  180,000  recruits  a  year,  70,000,000  Rus- 
sians, when  subject  to  the  same  regime^  will 
yield  a  total  of  227,000.    This  is  exactly  twice 
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the  number  of  the  reoraits  enlisted  at  the  old 
average  rate  of  four  in  each  thousand  males. 
Again,  each  man  nnder  the  new  law  being 
obliged  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  active 
^  service  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  this, 
'  after  the  first  fifteen  years  are  over,  and  ever 
after,  would  place  a  force  of8,406,000  men  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Ozar.  Deducting  those  who  die, 
or  are  invalided,  there  still  remains  the  fearful 
figure  of  something  like  8,000,000  soldiers.  Or, 
if  the  Government  have  not  the  money  and  ne- 
cessary number  of  officers  to  carry  out  the  law 
to  its  full  extent,  there  will  still  be  2,000,000. 

The  following  particulars  on  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  Navy  in  1874  are  given  by  a  Rus- 
sian naval  Journal : 

The  total  number  of  Bhips-of-war  in  Bossian  waters 
is  225 ;  89  of  whioh  are  iron-clads,  and  they  cany  921 
guns.  Their  total  burden  amounts  to  172,401  tons, 
and  their  steam-power  to  81,978  hones.  The^Mr- 
sofMsl  consists  of- 1,806  offloers  (inclndiag  81  ad- 
mirals), 618  pilots,  210  artillery  engineers,  145  marine 
engineers,  646  mechanical  engmeers,  66  marine  archi- 
tects, 297  admiralty  officials.  260  sux^eons,  480  civil 
officials^  and  24.600  subordmates  of  various  ranks. 
The  ships  are  distributed  as  follows:  In  the  Baltic 
there  are  27  iron-clads  and  110  nnarmored  steamers, 
70  of  which  do  not  carry  guns,  and  the  rest  have 
about  200  ffuns  in  all.  The  same  number  of  ffuns 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  iron-dads,  four  of  which  are 
still  in  course  of  construction.  The  Black  Sea  fleet 
consists  of  two  iron-clads  and  29  unarmored  steamers. 
The  iron-clads  are  armed  with  four  guns,  and  the 
other  steamers,  except  four  whioh  do  not  Ofuny  guns, 
with  46.  In  the  Caspian  there  are  20  unarmored 
steamers,  one  of  which  is  in  course  of  construction, 
and  nine  are  without  guns;  the  rest  have  46  guns  in 
all.  The  Siberian  flotilla  consists  of  88  steamers, 
seven  of  which  carry  86  guns  between  them ;  ana 
the  Aral  flotilla  has  six  small  steamers,  five  of  which 
are  armed  with  18  guns.  In  the  White  Sea  there  are 
three  ships-of-war  with  four  flnins.  The  educational 
department  of  the  Bussian  Admiralty  comprises  a 
naval  school  for  266  pupils  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  sd- 
entiflc  school  for  220  pupils,  a  training-schoolior  400 
boys,  and  a  writing-school  for  160  sailors  at  Cronstadt, 
and  a  midshipmen's  school,  a  ship-building  school, 
and  a  school  for  sailors'  daughters  at  Nicolaieff.  A 
sum  of  442,951  rubles  for  the  expenses  of"  these 
schools  is  included  in  the  budget  of  1874. 

The  movement  of  commerce  in  the  years 
1871  and  1872  was  as  follows : 

I.   WITH  KITBOPB,   KTO. 


11.    WITH  ASIA,   ETC. 


COUNTRIEB. 


Tnrkcy 

Ohina 

Persia 

Other  countries. 


ToUl. 


IMFOBTS. 


1871. 


6,446 

6,624 

8,949 

10 


16; 


187S. 


6,275 
8,015 

SO 


19;» 


isri. 


Of 469 

8,488 

1,4« 

583 


MOB 


ISTt. 


S.583 
1835 

1^ 

9,3S2 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1872  is  ei- 
hibited  in  the  following  table : 


WKTKBMD, 

CLMAMMIK 

PORTS. 

Uda. 

BdlMt. 

ToUi. 

Ud- 

BaUMft.  TatoL 

Baltic  Sea 

White  Sea 

Black  Sea 

828 
1,684 

1,610 
888 

8,016 

6,710 

Til 

8,660 

6,871 

788 

8,981 

878    5j6iS 

9  1     741 

789    8jG&) 

Total,  IPTO... 
*•      1871... 

6,062 
6,964 

4,008 
6,998 

10,071 
18.S86 

8.981 
10,968 

MIS  ia044 
UiOJliin 

^ 


UNTRIES. 


Oeimany 

Great  Britain 

France 

Aastro  -  Hongarian 

Honarchj 

Turkey 

BelKiam 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 

Greece 

Ronmania 

Portneal 

United  StateB , 

Other  countries 

Total 


IMPOBTS. 

EXPO 

isn. 

isn. 

ISTL 

16i,717 

171,898 

74,911 

97,8S4 

180,067 

171,778 

18,406 

18,899 

88,978 

16,748 

98,788 

18,860 

11.678 

18,709 

10,190 

4,916 

6,861 

9,649 

;»p 

6,888 

14,884 

10,456 

18,T78 

8,4S9 

1,484 

648 

878 

4,167 

4,428 

4,968 

863 

404 

9,607 

8,767 

8,411 

1,857 

8.444 

4,008 

8.498 

618 

486 

658 

16,970 

13,895 

865 

8,948 

18,878 

1,490 

866,827 

418.678 

868,766 

;i8r8. 

77,819 

148,806 

98,881 

19,669 
6,028 
6,907 
7,487 
8,980 
109 
5,448 
6,808 
1,285 
8,868 
670 
1,078 
1,688 


The  merchant  navy,  in  1874,  was  composed 
of  2,504  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  bnrden  of 
260,292  lasts,  among  which  there  were  227 
steamers.  Included  in  this  nmnher  are  826 
vessels  of  flnland,  of  128,336  lasts. 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  on  Jsd- 
nary  1,  1874,  amounted  to  16,800  kilometres. 
At  the  close  of  the  jear  1872  the  telegraph- 
lines  in  operation  had  an  aggregate  length  of 
72,084  kilometres,  while  the  length  of  wire  was 
145,856  kilometres. 

An  imperial  nkase,  dated  March  9  (new  style 
21),  1874,  regulates  the  administration  of  the 
"  IVanscaspian  Territory." 

This  new  Bussian  acquisition  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  country  between  the  khanates  of  Khiva  sod 
Bokhara  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  extends  north- 
ward as  far  as  Mertvy  Toltak,  southward  to  the  At- 
trek  (wldoh  is  to  be  the  Buaao-Persian  frontier), 
eastward  to  the  borders  of  the  khanate  of  Khivi, 
and  westward  to  the  Caspian,  including  the  islindj 
of  Kulaly.  Sviatoi,  etc  The  governor  of  the  nev 
territory  is  to  be  subordinate  in  all  things  to  the 
oommander^in-ohief  of  the  Caaeasus,  and  his  bead- 
quarters  will  be  at  Knisnoyodsk.  There  will  also  be 
a  sub-district,  with  Alexandrovsk  as  its  capital.  The 

governor  will  be  assisted  in  bis  administrative 
uties  by  a  physician,  an  engineer,  a  topographer, 
and  interpreters,  and  a  physician  will  aL»o  oe  a- 
tached  to  his  deputy  at  Alexandrovak.  The  Sets* 
sian  population  in  the  new  territory  will  be  gov- 
erned according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  empire, 
but  special  regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  natira 
population.  The  latter  are  to  be  divided  into  lari^er 
and  smaller  communities  severally  called  **volosta'' 
and^^auls.*' 

The  treaty  between  Rnama  and  Bokhara, 
oonclnded  on  October  10,  1878,*  did  not,  as 
was  at  first  announced,  tnni  over  to  Bokhara 
the  whole  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Khirs  to 
Russia,  but  only  a  few  isolated  patches  of  pas- 
ture-land on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu.  The 
real  oasis  on  that  side  of  the  river  which  U 
north  of  Meschekli  remained  in  the  possession 
and  was  organized  into  the  circle  (prorioce) 
of  Amu  Darya,  which  in  subordmate  to  the 
Governor-General  of  Bussian  Toorkistan. 


■''■'»  ■!  Hill  ..I.  I         iy^.»— 

^^'^^         •  Sm  Amkval  CrcLOPJQ>ZA  for  1973,  article  "  Baaiia 
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The  marriage  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  ahelief  in  a  serious  disagreement  having  taken 
Emperor,  the  Grand-dnohess  Marie  Alexan-  place.  When  the  reports  about  negotiations 
droYna,  bom  October  17,  1668,  with  Alfr^  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  ooDceming 
Doke  of  Edinbnrgb,  second  son  of  Qaeen  Yio-  the  retrocession  of  Schleswig  to  Denmark  and 
toria  of  Great  Britain,  took  place  on  January  the  entrance  of  the  entire  Dani^  kingdom 
23,  1874.  There  were  two  marriage  cere-  into  the  German  Empire  was  under  discussion, 
monies,  one  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  Oolo9  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  many  other 
the  Eastern  Ohurch,  and  one  of  the  Anglican.  Russian  papers,  had  articles  strongly  advocat- 
The  Rimian  ceremony,  which  is  very  long,  oc-  ing  the  continuance  of  Danish  independence, 
cnpied  about  two  hours ;  when  it  was  over,  ^^  So  long,"  an  article  of  the  GoIob  says,  "  as 
the  pair  passed  from  the  Russian  church  to  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  is  in  Uie  hands  of 
the  Alexander  Hall,  close  by,  where  the  short-  Denmark,  it  is  practically  a  free  and  open  sea. 
er  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dean  Stanley,  Should  Germany  command  the  Sound,  the  Bd- 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Thompson,  the  tic  would  virtually  become  German  property, 
resident  clergyman,  who  was  formerly  a  pupil  Such  an  important  change  Europe  does  not 
of  the  dean  at  Oxford.  The  two  ceremonies  wish,  and  will  not  allow.  German  statesmen 
took  place  under  one  roof,  and  the  interval  ought  to  know  that  even  the  raising  of  this 
between  them  was  but  short.  The  marriage  question  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe." 
ceremonies  were  followed  at  four  o^clock  by  a  German  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  which  were 
great  wedding  banquet  The  celebration  of  unfriendly  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Prince 
the  marriage  was  attended  by  the  Prince  and  Bismarck,  attributed  a  grave  significance  to 
Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Arthur  of  Great  the  refusal  of  the  Russian  Government  to  rec- 
Britain,  and  the  crown-prince  and  the  crown-  ognize  the  Government  of  the  Spanish  Repub- 
princess  of  the  German  Empire.  Enthusiastic  lie,  when  most  of  the  European  Governments 
demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  marriage  took  followed  Germany  in  this  question,  and  to  a 
place  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  In  most  of  personal  letter  addressed  by  the  Ozar  to  Don 
the  governments  the  nobility  gave  valuable  Oarlos.  The  Governments  of  both  Germany 
wed<Sng-presents;  in  many  of  the  large  towns  and  Russia  ofScially  denied,  however,  that  the 
the  monicipal  corporations  did  the  same ;  and  friendly  relations  existing  between  tiiem  had 
large  sums  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  in  the  least  been  affected, 
of  endowing  educational  and  charitable  in-  In  Asiatic  politics  the  rival  interests  of  Rus- 
stitates,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Duke  or  the  sia  and  England  are  too  antagonistic  to  be  per- 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Before  the  duke  re-  manently  ^ected  by  the  new  tie  of  relation- 
turned  with  his  bride  to  England,  St.  Peters-  ship  connecting  the  sovereign  families.  Though 
burg  was  visited,  on  February  13th,  by  the  no  unpleasant  complications  of  any  kind  arose 
Emperor  of  Austria.  At  the  festivities  which  during  the  year,  it  was  not  doubted  that  each 
were  given  in  his  honor,  the  Emperor  as  well  power,  at  more  than  one  point,  endeavored  to 
as  the  Czar  bore  public  testimony  to  the  friend-  counteract  the  influence  of  the  other.  (See 
ly  relations  now  existing  between  these  two  Afohakistan,  and  KAsnoAB.)  At  the  close 
Governments  as  weU  as  with  Germany  and  of  the  year  it  was  feared  that  the  warlike 
Great  Britain.  The  same  assurance  was  re-  preparations  made  by  China  for  the  reconquest 
peatedly  given  during  the  visits  which  the  of  Kashgar  mi^ht  lead  to  difficulties  between 
Czar  in  May,  June,  and  July,  made  to  Germany  China  and  Russia. 

and  England.    He  started  for  his  journey  on  An  invitation  was  issued  from  Russia  to  the 

May  1^  going  first  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  other  powers  of  Europe  to  send  delegates  to  an 

was  present  at  the  maariage  of  his  niece,  the  International  Conference,  which  was  to  consult 

Grand-duchess  Yera ;  thence  be  proceeded  to  on  the  best  means  to. mitigate  the  horrors  of 

Englsjid,  and  lastly  to  Ems,  where  he  took  the  war.    The  invitation  was  generally  accepted, 

waters  with  the  German  Emperor.  His  return  though  with  considerable  reluctance  by  Eng- 

to  Russia  took  place  early  in  July.  land,  and  the  conference  was  held  in  August, 

Owing  to  the  good  understanding  established  at  Brussels  {$ee  Beloium). 

between    the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  The  emigration  of  Tartars  from  the  Crimea, 

Vienna,  the  Russian  Government  gave  orders  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years,  still 

for   the    discontinuance  of   the   fortification  continued  in  1874,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the 

works  in  progress  at  Dubno  and  Ossovieco,  authorities  to  prevent  it  proved  quite  firuitless. 

begun  some  time  ago  with  much  display  and  The  emigrants  decided  beforehand  where  they 

expense.  The  reason  officially  stated  was  finan-  were  to  embark,  and  they  then  proceeded  in 

ciaL  considerations,  but  the  true  reason  was  such  numbers,  by  small  boats,  to  the  Turkish 

sought  for  abroad  in  the  better  understanding  ships,  which  lay  waiting  for  them,  that  the 

established  between  the  two  courts.    The  new  Russian   coast-guardsmen   could  do  nothing 

fortifications  are  situated  near  the  Austrian  against  them,    it  would  be  easy  to  put  an  end 

frontier.  to  the  exodus  with  a  single  Russian  cruiser ; 

The  intimate  relations  between  the  Govern-  but  the  Government  did  not  seem  disposed  to 

ments  of  Russia  and  Germany  remained  undis-  adopt  this  course,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the 

tnrbed,  although  many  papers  of  both  coun-  Government  did  not  care  about  retaining  a 

tries  tried,  on  two  Afferent  occasions,  to  spread  population  which,  on  account  of  its  religion, 
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conld  never  be  amalgamated  with  tbe  Russian  tion  at  Warsaw,  which  was  to  have  remaioed 

nationality.     From  an  agricoltaral  point  of  open  till  the  27th,  waa  snddenij  doaed  bj  the 

view,  however,  this  emigration  en  mcuM  is  a  police.     This  measure  was  attributed  to  the 

great  evil.  disooverj  that  the  Poliah  nobility  from  Posen, 

Besides  the  Tartars  who  emigrate  to  Tarkey,  who  attended  it  in  strong  force,  took  no  in- 

Russia  is  losing  a  large  number  of  Mennonites,  terest  in  the  exhibition  itself  but  found  in  it 

who   have   arranged   an  emigration   to  the  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  disaffectioo 

United  States  of  .^erioa,  as  the  Russian  Gov-  toward  Prussia. 

ernment  is  unwilling  to  exempt  them  from  The  breach  between  Poles  and  Roasians  was 

military  service,  to  which  they  have  religious  once  more  widened  by  a  church  movement 

objections.    {See  Mbnnonitbs.)  among  the  United  Greeks  of  Poland,  which, 

Field-Marshfd  Count  Berg,  for  many  years  after  having  long  been  planned,  began  at  tbe 
the  Governor  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland,  close  of  tlie  year  to  take  definite  ahape.  A 
died  on  January  16th,  and  was  buried  with  number  of  congregations,  headed  by  their 
full  military  honors,  the  funeral  services  being  priests,  declared  their  secession  from  the  corn- 
attended  by  the  Emperor,  the  Czarevitch,  and  munion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
several'  of  the  Grand-dukes.  In  his  place,  their  desire  to  join  the  state  Choroh  of  Rosda. 
Adjutant-General  Sotzebue,  Governor  of  New  According  to  Polish  accounts,  the  Rnasian  Got- 
Russia  and  Bessarabia,  was  appointed  com-  ernment  had  had  reconrse  to  the  most  out- 
mander-in-chief  and  governor-general  at  War-  rageous  acts  of  cruelty  to  coeroe  priests  and 
saw.  Perfect  quiet  prevailed  in  Poland  oonffregatibns  into  this  move,  whioh,  aooording 
throughout  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  to  the  Russians,  waa,  on  the  contrary,  entirel/ 
October  an  international  agricultural  exhibi-  voluntary. 

S 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  or  HAWAIIAN  years  after  Cook,  thought  the  latter  over-esti- 

ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  mated  the  number  of  inhabitants.  On  the  other 

Pacific  Ocean,  and  governed  by  a  king.    Area,  hand,  however,  there  are  important  reasons  to 

7,629  square  miles ;  population  in  1872, 66,897,  assume  that  Cook^s  estimate  is  entitled  to  be 

of  whom  49,044  were  natives,  889  Americans,  thought  correct. 

1,988  Chinese,  2,589  Europeans,  and  1,485  of  On  November  17th  the  King,  with  a  krge 

mixed  descent.    The  capital.  Honolulu,  had,  in  suite,  embarked  on  board  the  American  frigate 

1872,  14.862  inhabitants.    King,  Ealukaua  I.,  Benicia,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  A 

son  of  Kapaakeen,  bom  November  16,  1886 ;  month  before,  commissioners  had  been  sent  to 

elected  King  February  12, 1874.    The  Govern-  Washington,  to  arrange  with  the  Grovemment 

ment  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  present  of  the  United  States  a  treaty  of  reoiproci^. 

constitution  having  been  proclaimed  by  King  During  the  absence  of  the  King,  PHnce  Leleio- 

Kamehameha  Y.  on  August  20,  1864.    For  the  hoku  acted  as  regent.    The  King  arrived  &t 

discussion  of  important  questions,  the  King  San  Francisco  on  December  4th.    Tbe  Presi- 

must  convoke  a  secret  council,  consisting  of  dent,  who  had  been  informed  by  telegraph  of 

the  ministers,  the  governors  of  the  principal  the  arrival  of  the  King,  replied,  in  the  same 

islands,  ofthe  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  way,  that  he  anticipated  with  great  pleasore 

sixteen  members,  one-half  of  whom  are  select-  the  opportunity  of  a  special  greeting,  and  as- 

ed  from  natives,  and  one-half  from  naturalized  sured  his  EUghnesa  of  the  nnoere  friendship 

foreigners.    The  revenue  for  the  period  from  which,  in  common  with  the  people  of  tbe 

April  1, 1872,  to  March  81,  1874,  amounted  to  United  States,  he  felt  for  his  Royal  Highness. 

$1,186,524,  the  expenditure  to  $1,192,612.  The  The  King  reached  Washington  on  December 

?ublic  debt  on  March  81, 1874,  was  $866,060.  12th,  where  he  was  formally  presented  to  tbe 

he  total  imports  in  1878  amounted  to  $1,849«-  President  on  the  16th,  and  welcomed  by  Con- 

000 ;  the  exports  to  $2,128,000 ;  the  vessels  gress  on  the  18th.    The  Cng  subsequently  vi5- 

entering  the  port  of  Honolulu  consisted  of  106  ited  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities  of  the 

commercial  vessels,  tonnage  62,089,  and  68  Eastern  States. 

whalers.  The   total  membership   of  the  Protestant 

The  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  con-  Churches  in  1878  waa  12,888,  the  large  ma- 

tinued  to  decrease  rapidly.    In  1779  Captain  jority  of  whom  are  Congregatlonalist.    The 

Cook  placed  it  at  400,000 ;  in  1828  it  was  first  Protestant  missionaries   arrived   in  tbe 

estimated  by  American  missionaries  at  only  islands  from  America,  in  1820.     The  whole 

142,000.     According  to  the  official  censuses,  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  Hawaiiao 

taken  at  different  periods,  the  population  de-  Protestant  Churches  from  that  time  to  the  end 

creased  from  1832  to  1872  as  follows :  In  1882,  of  1876  was  67,792.   A  French  Catholic  mission 

130,816;  in  1836,  108,679;  in  1860,  84,164;  was  estabUshed  in  Honolulu  in  1827.    In  182d 

in  1863,  73,138;  in  1860,  69,800;   in  1864,  the  Government  directed  the  Catholic  piie^u 

69,800 ;  in  1866, 68,766 ;  in  1872, 66,891.   Cap-  to  close  their  chapels,  but  in  1889  it  waa  pre- 

tain  Vancouver,  who  visited  the  islands  fifteen  vailed  upon  by  the  infiuenco  of  France  to  de- 
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dare  the  Catholio  religion  free  to  all.    Accord-  States,  for  oontribnting  to  the  laying  of  a  cable 

ing  to  the  official  oensns  of  16C8,  there  were  from  Oalifomia  to  Japan,  and  for  contracting 

in  the  islands  11,401  Catholics,  by  the  side  of  a  loan  of  $1,000,000. 

86,840  Protestants  and  2,778  Mormons.    In  SMITH,  GssBrr,  an  American  philanthro- 

1874  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  pist,  reformer,  and  statesman,  bom  in  Utica, 

Islands  clahned  a  Catholic  popnlation  of  24,-  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1797 ;  died  in  New  York  City, 

000,   while  of  the  remainder,  according  to  December  28, 1874.    He  was  the  second  son 

their  statements,  28,000  belonged  to  the  ^^sev-  of  Peter  Smith,  at  one  time  a  partner  of  John 

eral  sects  of  Methodists,  AngMcans^  and  Mor-  Jacob  Astor  in  the  fur-trade,  and  subseqaently 

mond,"  and  the  others  were  pagans.     The  the  largest  landholder  in  New  York.    Gerrit 

Sandwich  Islands  were  made  a  vicariate  apos-  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N. 

tolic  in  1846.     The  number  of  churches  in  Y.,  graduating  in  1818  with  the  highest  honors 

1874  was  about  60.  of  his  class,  and  the  same  year  married  the 

King  LunalUo  I.  died  February  12,  1874.  daughter  of  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.,  the 
Leaving;  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  no  president  of  the  college.  She  lived  lees  than  a 
heirs,  the  choice  of  a  new  sovereign  fell,  by  year.  When  he  attained  his  migority  his  father 
the  terms  of  the  Hawaiian  Constitution,  to  the  presented  to  him  as  a  birthday  gift,  a  deed  of 
Legislative  Assembly^nd  two  candidates  were  the  entire  town  of  Florence,  in  Oneida  County, 
put  forward — Queen  Emma,  well  known  both  During  his  college  course  he  gained  a  high 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  who  was  reputation  both  as  a  student  and  an  orator, 
supported  by  the  foreign  party,  and  was  looked  and  he  retained  it  amid  all  his  cares  and  his 
upon  as  the  candidate  fovored  by  the  English ;  manifold  business.  He  studied  law  and  was 
and  David  Slalukaua,  representative  of  the  admitted  to  the  bar,  that  he  might  the  better 
national  party,  and  also  regarded  as  the  Amer-  manage  the  vast  interests  confided  to  his  care, 
ican  candidate.  The  death  of  Lunalilo,  the  and  also  that  he  might  be  able  to  aid  the  poor 
late  King,  occurred  just  after  the  biennial  and  the  unfortunate.  As  soon  as  he  left  col- 
election  for  delegates  to  the  Legislative  Assem-  lege,  and  perhaps  even  before,  he  was  em- 
bly;  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  ployed  in  the  management  of  his  father's  im- 
the  kingdom,  the  successful  candidates,  with  a  mense  landed  estates,  buying  and  selling,  and 
single  exception,  were  natives,  using  the  cry  so  satisfactory  was  his  mana^sement  that  very 
of  *^  Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiians  1 ''  The  most  soon  his  father  gave  the  entire  business  into 
prominent  of  these  native  members,  the  be-  his  hands,  and  made  him,  though  the  younger 
fore-mentioned  David  Xalukaua,  had  been  son,  the  executor  of  his  will.  He  was  a  model 
Lnnahlo^s  rival  at  the  previous  election  to  the  business-man ;  systematic,  prompt,  and  exact, 
throne,  and  now  came  forward  again.  A  He  was  inflexibly  honest  and  trustworthy :  it 
proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  is  related  of  him  that  in  1837,  finding  himself 
Queen  Emma,  widow  of  Kamehameha  Y.,  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  impossibility  of 
by  whose  influence  the  mission  of  the  Angli-  making  collections,  and  in  danger  of  being 
can  Church  was  established  at  Honolulu,  and  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  valuable  property,  he 
who  now,  in  declaring  herself  a  candidate  for  applied  to  hisfather^s  and  his  own  friend,  John 
the  sovereignty,  called  *'  her  loyal  people ''  to  Jacob  Astor,  for  a  loan  of  $250,000,  giving  his 
rally  round  her.  verbal  promise  to  execute  mortgages  on  certain 

Bat,  as  the  day  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  tracts  of  land  as  security  for  its  repayment, 

proceed  to  the  election  approached,  it  occurred  For  the  only  time  in  his  life  the  cautious  old 

to  thoughtful  and  intellectual  observers  that  if  merchant   paid  over  to  him,  on   his  verbal 

Emma  was  elected  the  Idngdom  would  have  promise,  the  sum  for  which  he  asked,  and  re- 

'^  Church  and  state  united,  and  the  throng  of  quured  no  memorandum  even  of  the  transac- 

evils  and  expenses  which  such  a  union  would  tion.    Mr.  Smith,  on  his  return  to  Peterboro', 

bring  with  it ; "  and,  finally,  American  sym-  immediately  executed  the  mortgages  and  had 

pathies  were,  as  a  rule,  on  the  side  of  Ealu-  them  recorded,  but  through  the  negligence  of 

kana,  and  English  sympathies  on  that  of  Queen  the  county  clerk  the  papers  were  pigeon-holed, 

Emma.    The  votes  of  the  Assembly  went  in  forgotten,  and  not  forwarded ;  and  it  was  not  tiU 

favor  of  Ealukaua.  six  months  later  that  Mr.  Astor  wrote,  saying 

In  October  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  the  bethought  it  was  time  the  mortgages  were 

Eing  appointed  W.  L.  Green,  Minister  of  For-  sent  on.    But  while  thus  judicious  in  his  pur- 

etgn  Affairs;  W.L.  Mochonera,  Minister  of  the  chases  of  land,  the  conviction  had  been  for 

Interior;  J.  S.  Walker,  Minister  of  Finances,  years  fastening  itself  upon  Mr.  Smith's  mind 

and   R.  H.  Stanley,  Attorney  -  General :  be-  that  landed  monopoly  was  a  wrong  to  the  land- 

sides,  W.  P.  Nood,  W.  C.  Parker,  and  W.  J.  less.    In  1842,  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land 

Smith  were  appointed  tlouncilors  of  State  and  in  forty-two  out  of  the  sixty  (fifty-nine  at  that 

J.  E.  Boyd,  Chamberlain.  time)  counties  of  the  State,  he  proceeded  to 

The  Hawaiian  Legislature,  which  closed  its  give  away  200,000  acres,  mostiy  in  parcels  of 

sessions  in  September,  passed,  among  others,  about  fifty  acres,  to  deserving  poor  white  and 

laws  for  promoting  immigration,  for  a  better  black  men  in  these  various  counties,  and  in 

irrigation  of  the  country,  for  tne  conclusion  many  cases  aiding  them  in  erecting  cheap  but 

of  a  new  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  comfortable  houses  on  their  little  farms.    He 
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required  them  to  live  on  their  lands,  not  nsnallj  amount  of  property  he  left  at  death,  and  yet 

a  difficult  condition.  In  distributing  these  lan(k  his  estate  was  inventoried  at  over  a  million 

he  had  in  every  case  a  committee  selected  of  dollars. 

those  who  resided  near  his  property.    A  small  As  a  politician  and  statesman  Mr.  Smith's 

portion  of  this  land  was  bestowed  on  institu-  course  was  for  most  of  his  life  influenced  bj 

tions  of  learning  and  charity,  such  as  the  Or-  his  reformatory  views,  though  in  early  life  he 

phan  Asylum  at  Oswego,  which  he  founded  was  very  active  as  an  anti-maaon.    In  1852 

and  maintained,  Hamilton  Oollege,  etc.,  etc.  many  of  the  voters  of  Madison  and  Oswego 

At  a  later  period  (about  1857)  he  established  Counties  of  both  parties  united  in  inviting  him 

a  farming  region  in  Essex  County  for  colored  to  accept  a  nomination  for  Congress.    The 

people,  and  presented  John  Brown,  of  Ossa-  Whigs  and  Democrats  had  each  nominated  & 

watomie,  with  a  farm  there,  that  he  might  candidate,  but  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  over 

teach  the  colored  men  how  to  till  their  land  in  both.    Mr.  Smith  remained  in  Congress  onlj 

a  northern  clime.    His  gifts  of  land  as  well  as  through  the  first  or  long  session,  his  health 

of  money  were  continued  through  his  life,  so  being  somewhat  infirm,  and  he  anxious  to  re- 

that  at  his*  death  he  retained  scarcely  an  eighth  turn,  untrammeled  by  office,  to  his  labors  in 

of  his  original  magnificent  estate.    But  vast  as  the  cause  of  reform.    While  in  Congress  he  was 

was  his  property,  it  did  not  wholly  occupy  his  active,  and  advocated,  almost  single-handed, 

time  or  his  strength.    By  the  very  constitu-  his  views  on  slavery,  temperance,  homesteads, 

tion  of  his  mind  he  was  a  philanthropist  and  a  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  the  Nebraska  bill 

reformer.    His  second  marriage,  which  took  In   1859    his   previous   intimacy  with  John 

Slaoe  about  1824,  was  to  a  Miss  Fitzhugh,  of  Brown,  of  Ossawatomie,  and  the  fact  that  he 
[aryland,  whose  father  was  a  slave-holder ;  had  given  him,  as  he  gave  to  almost  all  who 
Mrs.  Smith  survived  her  husband  but  two  applied  to  him,  neouniary  aid,  led  to  severe  de- 
months.  By  this  marriage  he  was  brought  nunciations  of  Mr.  Smith  as  being  implicated 
into  contact  and  acquaintance  with  American  with  Brown  in  the  Harper^a  Ferry  affair.  As 
slavery,  and  at  once  he  sought  some  method  a  matter  of  fact,  though  knowing  Brown^s 
of  ameliorating  its  evils.  At  first  he  believed  plans  only  in  part,  Mr.  Smith  had  eamestlj 
he  had  found  Uiis  in  the  plans  of  the  Coloniza-  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  them,  and  had 
tion  Society,  and  as  early  as  1825  he  became  never  ^ven  them  hia  sanction  or  aid.  Dnriog 
a  member  of  that  organization,  and  in  1826  or  the  war  Mr.  Smith  rendered  good  service  to 
1827  one  of  its  officers.  He  contributed  largely  the  Union  by  his  writings,  his  doouence,  his 
to  its  funds,  and  for  severid  years  hoped  for  personal  influence,  and  his  money.  i)uringthe 
much  benefit  to  the  African  race  from  its  period  of  reconstruction  he  pleaded  eamestlr 
measures,  but  he  withdrew  from  it  in  1835,  for  reconciliation,  but  evinced  distrust  of  the 
and  thenceforward  identified  himself  with  the  Southern  politicians,  and  was  uncompromising 
votmg  portion  of  the  antislavery  party.  To  in  his  demands  for  the  civil  equality  of  the 
this  cause  he  gave  largely,  and  was  known  colored  race.  When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Smith 
everywhere  as  the  most  pronounced,  though  became  connected  with  tiie  Presbyterian 
perhaps  the  most  geniid,  of  its  advocates.  His  Church,  and  in  later  years  the  church  in  Peter- 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  temperance  was  boro*  was  greatly  dependent  upon  him.  Aboat 
hardly  less  ardent— certainly  not  less  perma-  1850  his  views  on  religious  subjects,  as  he 
nent  He  was  also  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  himself  phrased  it,  were  "  modified,  enlarged, 
use  of  tobacco,  and  published  and  circulated  and  changed."  His  new  belief  found  form 
tracts  against  it.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  in  the  reli^on  of  Nature,  or  what  he  called 
peace,  heartily  labored  for  the  emancipation  "  Rationalism."  Mr.  Smith's  hospitalitj  at 
of  woman  from  the  legal  disabilities  which  Peterboro'  was  literally  baronial.  A  score  of 
formerly  enthralled  her,  in  the  holding  of  guests  was  not  unusual  at  his  table,  and  everj 
property  etc.,  and  eventually  included  sufflrage  room  in  his  house  was  fiUed  for  weeks  at  a 
in  the  catalogue  of  her  rights.  He  sought  time  by  persons  not  connected  with  him  bv 
most  earnestly  for  reform  in  the  management  blood  or  marriage,  a  minority  of  them  self-in- 
of  prisons  and  houses  of  detention,  and  aided  vited.  The  black  man  and  the  wMte  were 
lai^ely  in  the  establishment  of  juvenile  re-  equal  guests  at  his  board,  and  their  visits  were 
formatories.  He  promoted  education,  in  the  never  shortened  or  hurried  by  the  generous 
public  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college,  host.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  ready  and  somewhat 
giving  largely  both  in  lands  and  money  to  all  volmuinous  writer ;  but  many  of  his  publica- 
grades  of  schools.  To  Hamilton  College,  his  tions,  having  accomplished  an  ephemeral  pnr- 
alma  maUr^  he  gave  liberal  donations  of  lands,  pose,  have  been  so  thoroughly  lost  that  their 
and,  OD  two  occasions,  $10,000  in  money ;  and  titles  cannot  now  be  recalled.  Of  his  more 
to  several  of  the  Western  institutions  nearly  as  important  works  the  following  are  the  princi- 
much.  To  hospitals  orphan  asylums,  homes  pal:  "  Speeches  in  Congress "  (1856);  "Ser- 
for  the  aged  and  feeble,  insane  asylums,  mons  and  Speeches  by  Gerrit  Smith*' (1861); 
churches,  libraries,  etc.,  his  bounty  was  un-  "  The  Theologies "  (1866);  "Nature's  Theol- 
ceasing  in  its  fiow,  and  generous  and  often  mu-  ogy  "  (1867) ;  "  Letter  from  Grerrit  Smith  to 
nificent  in  its  amount.  His  diarities  bestowed  Albert  Barnes  "  (1868) ;  and  a  pamphlet  on 
during  his  life  were  more  than  eight  times  the  the  question  of  the  Bible  in  schools  (1ST3). 
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SOUTH  OAROLD^A.    The  Legislature  of  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  redemption  of 

this  State  closed  its  session  of  1878-^74  by  final  the  principal  are  secured  by  the  levy  of  an  an- 

a^jonmment  on  the  17th  of  March,  having  nual  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  the 

oontinned  sitting  for  about  five  months.    About  taxable  property  of  the  State,  which  dedara- 

270  acts  and  joint  resolutions  were  passed  dur-  tion  shall  be  considered  a  contract  between 

ing  that  time,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  the  State  and  every  holder  of  the  said  bonds 

are  special  laws.    Among  the  acts  and  reso-  and  stocks. 

IntioDs  of  a  public  character  are  the  following :  It  provides  also  that  the  principal  of  the 

Two  joint  resolutions  proposing  amendments  debt,  as  reduced,  shall  be  payable  within  twenty 

to  the  constitution  of  toe  State,  to  be  voted  years,  reckoned  A*om  the  1st  of  January,  1874 ; 

upon  by  the  people  at  the  general  election  next  and  in  the  mean  time  bear  six  per  cent,  in- 

foUowing ;  the  object  of  one  of  them  being  "  to  terest,  payable  semi-annually,  on  the  1st  of 

insert  a  clause  in  the  organic  law  forbidding  January  and  the   1st  of  Jidy,  at  the  State 

the  increase  of  the  debts  of  counties,  cities,  and  Treasury,  and  at  a  place  in  New  York  to  be 

towns ;  *'  of  the  other,  '*  to  limit  to  two  years  designated  by  the  financial  Board ;  that  the 

the  term  of  the  ofiSces  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  new  issue  of  bonds  and  certificates  of  stock 

Controller-General,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney-  shall  be  of  convenient  denominations,  but  of 

General,  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  uniform  design  and  appearance ;  shall  be  dated 

Instruction.*'  January  1,  1874;  the  first  coupon  shall  be  pay- 

**  An  act  to  repeal  section  4  of  an  act  en-  able  July  1,  1874,  and  all  coupons  shall  be  re- 
titled  *  An  act  to  relieve  the  State  of  South  ceivable  for  all  taxes  during  the  year  in  which 
Carolina  of  all  liability  for  its  guarantee  of  the  they  mature,  except  the  tax  for  the  public 
bonds  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company,  schools;  and  that  the  said  bonds  and  certifi- 
by  providing  for  the  securing  and  destruction  cates  of  stock  shall  be  exchangeable  the  one 
of  the  same,' "  was  approved  March  2,  1872.  for  the  other. 

''An  act  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  public  The  act  designates  the  State  officers  who 

debt,   and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  shall  issue,  sign,  and  countersign  the  new  cer- 

same,"  commonly  called  *'  The  Funding  Bill,"  tificates  of  stocks  and  bonds ;  pledges  the  faith, 

seems  to  be  most  noteworthy  among  the  laws  fhnds,  and  credit  of  the  State  solemnly  to  the 

enacted  during  the  session  of  1878-74,  on  ac-  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal 

count  of  its  import  as  well  as  its  present  and  at  their  stated  times,  respectively,  and  that  a 

prospective  consequences.    The  act  enumerates  fund  shall  be  provided  for  that  purpose, 

all  the  outstanding  State  bonds  issued,  under  In  the  second  month  of  the  session  the  fol- 

the  acts  of  1888  and  afterward  till  March  1,  lowing  concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  by 

1870,  inclusive,  amounting  to  $8,427,844.51,  the  General  Assembly  concemmg  the  affairs 

and  the  certificates  of  stock  issued  under  the  of  the  Bank  of  the  State,  and  acted  upon : 

?r^  ?^r>l®^.i«?^^  miccessive_  J/^^down   to  whereas,  It  is  reported  that  the  assets  of  the  Bank 

and 


provides  for  the  funding  of  their  amount  thus  now  delayed  from  some  unforeseen  cause :  therefore, 

rednced,  and  canceling  the  old  certificates  of  be  it 

stocks  and  bonds  by  fn\'ma  new  ones  upon  iZMofoof  bytheHouBeofBepre8entative8,theSen- 

their  being  sum.ndered  to  the  8t,te  at  that  ^er=5'f&%Xr;r.„1fl^:o"S!S^P 

rate.     It  provides  also  tor  the  fundmg  of  the  of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  with  authority  to  thor- 

interest  accrued  upon  the  said  bonds  and  stocks  oughly  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the 

for  about  three  years  up  to  January  1,  1874;  State,  and  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  or- 

which,  added  to  the  principal,  makes  the  nom-  ^e/*^  to  report  to  the  General  Assemblyat  the  earli- 

inal  debt  of  the  Stat^  $11,480,038.91,  and  the  ««J^^P^««^^^<^*^1«  °»o«»«»'  ^^«  ^^^^^'^o^  o^  ^^^  '^^ 
actual,  as  reduced  and  funded,  $5,740,016.95. 

The  act  mentions  another  class  of  outstand-  The  committee  appointed  to  perform  the 
ing  State  bonds,  called  "  conversion  bonds,"  duty  specified  in  the  foregoing  resolution  he- 
amounting  to  $6,965,000,  and  these  it  wholly  gan  their  work  on  the  28d  of  December,  1878, 
rejects  as  not  valid  State  obligations,  enacting  and  attendee}  to  it  in  Columbia  and  Charleston, 
as  follows :  "  That  the  bonds  known  as  con-  where  the  bank  is  located,  for  two  months, 
version  bonds,  amounting  to  $5,965,000,  and  with  but  little  success,  owing  to  their  inability 
which  were  put  upon  the  market  without  any  to  obtain  the  information  required  of  those 
authority  of  law,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  who  h^  successively  managed  the  affairs  of 
declared  to  be,  absolutely  null  and  void."  the  bank,  or  been  connected  with  it  in  any 

The  act  provides  that  the  new  certificates  capacity,  and  especially  of  one  among  the  re- 

of  stocks  and  bonds  shall  bear  upon  their  ceivers  in  whose  hands  the  assets  of  the  bank 

face  the  words  "  Consolidation  Certificates  of  had  lately  been  placed. 

Stock,"  or  "  Consolidation  Bonds ; "  shall  also  The  only  fact  ascertained  through  the  labors 

bear  upon  their  faces  the  declaration  that  the  of  this  committee  seems  to  be  the  gradual  and 
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remarkably  great  dimmation  of  the  bank's  as-  The  conv^ention  met  and  was  largely  at- 
sets  through  those  in  whose  hands  they  were  tended,  delegates  being  present  from  all  sec- 
successively  placed  since  the  late  war.  The  tions  of  the  State ;  among  them  some  white 
bank  was  incorporated  in  1812,  ander  an  {ict  and  black  Republicans. 
'*  to  establish  a  bank  on  behalf  and  for  the  The  Committee  on  Increased  Taxation  re- 
benefit  of  the  State."  On  September  80,  ported  the  following  resolutions,  as  an  appeal 
1860,  it  had  a  working  capital  of  $7,260,-  to  the  State  Legislature  for  a  remedy  to  the 
612.29,  its  assets  being  regarded  then  as  un-  evil  complained  of: 

questionably  good.     By  its  operations  and  in-  Saolved,  That  in  this  State  taxation  has  reached 

vestments  during  the  war,  the  bank  lost  above  the  last  point  of  endurance,  and  that  the  tax-pajen 

$8,700,000,  the  statement  of  its  president,  dated  oannot  continue  to  bear  the  exceasive  burdcna  im- 

October  1    1866    showing  its  assets  on  Sep-  ^Xl^^rThaTthe  moat  efficient  steps  be  taken 

tember  80th  of  that  year  to  have  been  $3,500,-  for  organixing  in  every  county,  township,  and  pre- 

000,  which  he  considered  as  good.     In  April,  cinct  m  the  State  a  Tax-payers'  Union,  to  member- 

1869,  the  assets  of  the  bank  were  taken  out  of  ship  in  which  each  tax-payer  shall  b«  eligible,  the 

the  hands  of  its  former  officers  and  placed  in  2j»i««*  ?5  "^^^^  «hall  be  the  reduction  of  Uxation  lo 

*i,^  -k»^^fl  ^f  o  .«»»;«■».      T?-^,v»  KJc  ««^rv-4.  ?♦  the  legitimate  amount  necessary  for  the  admuustn- 

the  hands  of  a  receiver.    From  his  report  it  ^^^^  ^  ^^e  government  and  thJ  honest  expenditure 

appears  that  the  assets  of  the  bank  at  this  of  the  mon^  raised  thereby, 

time  were  less  than  $800,000,  or  less  than  one-  Beaohed.  That,  among  its  duties,  the  Tax-pajen' 

fourth  of  their  amount  in  October,  1866.  Union  shall  keep  watch  upon  the  acta  of  the  State 

The  State  and  county  taxes  levied  on  prop-  |S^/,i<irafuref  fo^^^^ 

erty  in  South  Carolma  seem  to  have  been  so  extravagance!  and  i^pracule. 

large  of  late  years  that  a  great  number  of  Besohed^  That  this  convention  hereby  request 

property-owners  could  not  pay  them.      It  is  the  General  Assembly  that  they  will  aroeod,  bim- 

stated,  on  the  authority  of  official  records,  that  Pii(y»  «nd  abridge  the  tax  laws  of  the  State,  e»pe- 

during  the  year  1874,  in  the  po«nty  of  Ohari^-  rSlttV^S H^VrZro'f  ^^X'lad.^- 

ton  alone,  more  than  2,900  pieces  of  real  estate  ble  any  citizen  who  has  been  o  ver^aeied  to  apply 

were  forfeited  to  the  State  because  of  the  ina-  to  the  courts  for  redress  before  he  is  fonsed  to  p&y 

bility  of  their  owners  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  the  tax. 

on  them ;  and  that  in  nineteen  counties,  taken  The  Legislature  so  far  acted  upon  this  ap- 

together,  98,298  acres  of  land,  equal  to  146  peal  in  regard  to  taxation  as  to  pass  an  act  to 

square  miles,  have  been  sold  for  nnpaid  taxes  amend  and  reduce  all  the  previously  enacted 

during  the  current  year,  and  348,971  acres,  laws  concemmg  taxation  into  one  act,  and  to 

equal  to  547  square  miles  more,  have  been  for-  provide  for  a  reassessment  of  the  real  property 

felted  to  the  State,  and  are  now  held  by  her,  for  of  the  State, 

the  same  reason.  An  unexampled  criminal  suit  was  instituted 

A  large  number  of  tax-payers,  several  years  in  1874  before  one  of  the  courts  of  South 

ago,  organized  themselves  into  a  body  for  the  Carolina  by  the  State  against  her  Governor; 

purpose  of  protecting  their  common  interests,  the  indictment  making  no  mention  of  his  offi- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  president  and  the  Ex-  cial  capacity  as  Governor,  but  designating  him 

ecutive  Committee  of  this  Tax-payers'  Union  only  by  his  name,  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  yet 

at  Charleston,  on  January  13, 1874,  the  follow-  arraigning  him  for  offenses  which  he  commit- 

ing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimous-  ted  while  he  was  Governor,  because  he  was 

ly  adopted :  Governor,  and  which  he  could  not  have  com- 

W^A^.«,  The  Convention  oftheTax-payers  of  the  mitted  if  he  had  not  been  the  Governor     TTie 

Stale  of  South  Carolina  held  in  May,  1871,  with  a  matter  was  argued  by  coimsel  on  both  sides 

view  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  before  Judge  R.  F.  Graham,  of  the  First  Ju- 

adjoumed,  subject  to  be  reassembled  on  the  call  of  dicial  Circuit,  who  decided  it  on  June  8, 1874. 

its  president  and  Executive  Committee;  and-  The  decision,  beginning  with  a  statement  of 

WMr€a9,  The  necessities  of  the  times,  and  a  due  ^.i^^  ^„„^  i„    '   aJi^™.-  .   u  Tk«  ^^^««-:»A  «.i,'iAti 

regard  for  the  common  welfare  of  all  interests  and  ^^  case,  is  as  follows :   "  The  questioA  which 

classes,  require  that  the  tax-payers  of  the  State  the  court  18  now  callea  on  to  deciae  snsea 

should  again  meet  for  counsel :  therefore,  upon  a  motion  made  by  the  solicitor  for  a  bench- 

RetoUed,  That  the  Tax-payers' Convention  of  this  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Franklin  J.  Moses. 

^^J^  «7  P°}''''®K-  """"f  "^"«»i«<^  ^.  "*?;f^'^i'^®  '?  Jr.,  and  upon  a  motion  made  by  the  counsel  for 
the  city  of  Columbia,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  day  of  t^,  *  i  v  V  -^r  t  eJ^  u  ^^^a 
February  ensuing,  at  twelve  o^olock,  meridian.  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  one  of  the  above-nsnied 
Besolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  enlargioi?  the  defendants,  to  strike  the  case,  as  to  said  de- 
said  convention,  the  tax-payers  of  the  Slate  of  South  fendant,  from  the  docket,  on  the  general  groofld 
Carolina  who  are  opposed  to  the  frauds  and  corrup-  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  at  the 
tions  which  prevail,  and  who  are  in  favor  of  honest  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  j^  defendant."  From 
grovemment,  with  exact  and  equal  justice  to  all,  are  i  **'^^"''  1-7  J  «'»j«"'^«*«^  *«?*«"««**•. 
requested  to  meet  at  the  county-seats  of  tfceir  re-  "le  constitution  of  the  State,  and  reasoning 
spective  counties,  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  from  analogy,  there  being  no  legs!  authorities 
ensuinff,  and  then  and  there  elect  or  appoint  addi-  directly  bearing  on  the  case  in  hand,  which  i? 
tionaldelegates,  equal  to  the  representation  of  eadi  unprecedented,   Judtre   Graham   holds    *4hat 

Z"2;je"mb?,?r™?rmr is:  T,^;.^:^'  rl  »r«'.  i-I^^o^f  nt  ««.  Goyemor  «  not 

Convention  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  the  security  hable  to  indictment  and  trial  m  the  courts 

of  right  and  the  prevention  of  wrong.  of  the  State."    He  reviews  and  answers  the 
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points  made  in  the  solicitor's  argument,  de-  9.  It  advocates  such  modiiication  of  the  present 

dares  the  indictment  idle  as  well  as  void,  and  ^y***™  o^  taxation  as  will  prove  of  the  largest  ad- 

conclades  his  decision  with  the  words:  "It  is  jant-^^/o  *^e  agricultural  interests,  and  promises 

vvu^,.u^«>  uw  «««^j«yu  «t  Aw«  vMw  ""^^o  •     / *"  "»  the  most  earnest  endeavors  to  the  enactment  of  such 

now,  therefore,  ordered  and  ac^ndged  that  the  Uws,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  such  means  as 

indictment,  as  to  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  he  will  most  speedily  develop  the  resources,  and  build 

quashed,  and  the  case,  as  to  him,  be  struck  up  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  prosperity  of 

u'om  the  docket "  South  Carolina^  and  the  construction  of  such  new 

The  political  campaign  of  1874  in  South  Car-  {^"to'jroltiSnf '  '^''  '"*"'  ""*  "^'^^^  *""' 

olina  was  almost  exclusively  confined  within  lo.  It  pledges  protection  in  the  truest  sense  to  the 

the  Republican  party,  yet  unusually  active  and  property  of  the  State,  and  to  auch  wise,  just,  and  hu- 

excited.     A  large  body  of  the  party,  having  ™*«i«  la^»  »■  ^iU  perfect  the  education  and  eleva- 

refused  to  accept  the  nominations  of  candi-  ^Tl.VhiVwUhS'f;^^^^^^^    in  the  justice  of  these 

dates  for  Governor  amd  Lieutenant-Governor,  pnndples,  acknowledging  the  errors  in  Uie  past,  but 

nominated  others.    The  State  Convention  was  feeling  confident  of  the  abilitv  and  determination  to 

held  at  Columbia,  on  September  8th.     It  was  correct  them,  we  appeal  to  all  true  Republicans  to 

nameronsly  attended,  and  continued  in  session  **P^^  "^  bearing  our  candidate  to  victory,  and  we 

six  .Uys.  and  itsprocee^|»  seem  to  have  been  fc^^^S  Tvl^pXlJl^i^t^w'S'^in^tS'e 

exceedingly  stormy  and  discordant    i  or  the  standard^  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  of  the 

office  of  Governor,  three  candidates  were  put  State. 

in  nomination:  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  John  i^ot  many  hours  after  the  adjournment,  a 
T.  Green,  and  J.  Wmnsmith.  The  result  of  large  number  of  the  delegates,  being  utterly 
the  first  ballot  decided  the  contest,  as,  the  whole  opposed  to  the  nominees,  met  together  and  re- 
number of  votes  cast  being  122,  Mr.  Winnsmith  solved  to  form  themselves,  with  others  of  the 
received  ten  votes,  Mr.  Green  forty,  Mr.  Cham-  game  sentiment,  into  a  separate  independent 
berbun  seventy-two.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  Republican  body,  and  appointed  an  Executive 
declared  nominated.  For  the  office  of  Lieu-  Committee  of  six,  who  immediately  commenced 
tenant-Governor  R.  H.  Gleaves,  colored,  the  work,  and  a  few  days  after  published  an  ad- 
present  incumbent,  was  renominated.  The  dress  to  the  Republican  voters  of  South  Caro- 
convention  adopted  the  following  platform :  Hqs,  in  which,  after  stating  the  reasons  of  their 

1.  It  reaffirms  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  repudUtmg  tlie  action  of  the  Columbia  Con- 
National  BepubUoan  Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  in  vention,  they  mvite  their  feUow-Repubhcans 
1072,  as  embodying  the  true  ideas  of  American  prog-  m  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  elect 
rcsa.  delegates  to  an  Independent  Republican  Con- 

2.  It  maintains  the  authority  of  the  Generrf  Gov-  v©ntion  to  be  held  at  Charleston,  on  Friday, 
emment  to  interfere  for  the  preservaUon  of  domes-  Q^tober  2d,  at  12  li.,  to  nominate  independent 
tie  tranquillity  m  the  several  States,  and  acknowl-  ^  T^,.  '  j.j  i  w  **vujiu»wA4iw?poii«cin, 
edges  with  gratitude  the  interposition  in  this  State.  Kepublioan  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Gov- 

d.  It  deprecates  lawlessness  in  any  form ;  con-  ernor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
demna  turbulent  agitation  in  any  place ;  deplores  vi-  The  new  movement  spread  widely  from  the 
olenoe,  intimidMion,  or  obstruction  of  personal  or  beginning,  and  found  great  favor  among  the 
political  rights  by  any  party ;  demands  a  urn versal  •p«Xv«Ki;--l.- ♦k«^««i»^«?  *i»*.  flf^f^ 
respect  and  oonsideiitfon  of  the  elective  franchise  Republicans  throughout  the  Stote. 
in  the  hands  of  the  weakest,  and  declares  it  shall  During  the  session  of  the  Republican  Con- 
hold  all  men  enemies  to  equal  rights  who  interfere  vention  at  Columbia,  the  County  Unions  of 
with  or  deny  a  free  and  lawful  exercise  of  the  ballot  Tax-payers  in  South  Carolina,  pursuant  to  a 

^rft^M^sLtStilue^  S^.PTTrlf.^?.^^^^^^^^^^  °^''  '"^  ''f  ''''  ?" 

enforce  the  financial  reforms  promised  two  yeare  September  10th,  "for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 

&SO,  and  in  a  large  measure  fulfilled.    In  proof  of  ing  a  State  Union,**  which  was  soon  done,  and 

which  it  points  to  the  following  laws,  viz. :  the  law  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

^^^^J^ii^'S^Sl^'lii^i^wL^^J^ltf^^^  ^^llw"*!!?  ^B«^«^»  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

^^55^^11,!^^*^**^  JtTi«*?«^SS^^^^^^  State  Tax' Union  be  authoriied  and  empoweVed,  in 

f*""^]  ^y^  J?^  S?  regulate  pubbcprinting,  the  law  j             .       ^  ^j,  .   digeretion,  to  recommend  to  the 

^r^^      !*"*  disbursement  of  tfie  public  tunds,  ^.^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  f^^^^^^  honest  and  good 

and  the  law  to  regulate  aasessments.  government,  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to 

6.  It  pledges  to  reduce  the  pubhc  expenses  within  SBsemble  in  Columbia,  on  such  a  day  as  shall  be 

the  public  revenue,  and  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  ^^^  ^    ^y^^  Executiv^  Committee,  to  consider  the 

aw  requinng  officers  who  disburse  moneys  to  give  necessity  of  making  nominations  fir  the  State  offl- 

to  the  public  monthlv  Btatements  of  all  receipu  and  ^^  {  ^^^^  J^^^  approaching  election, 

expenditures  derivable  from  a  moderate  assessment  „            .       .                        -•    v      i     rr. 

and  tax  rate.  No  nommations  were  made  by  the  Xax-pay- 

6.  It  eamestlj  entreats  Congress  to  pass  the  civil-  ers*  organization. 

righu  bUl,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  enforce  The  Independent  Republicans  met  in  con- 

Ameri^f  Sm  ^*™^'^  °*  ^"^"^  "^^^^  ^^'  *"  vention  at  Charleston,  on  October  2d.    The 

7.  It  pledges  to  maintain  the  settlement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  character- 
public  debt  as  made  hut  winter,  and  reject  all  claims  ized  by  singular  harmony  m  sentiment,  deter- 
against  which  there  is  a  suspicion.  mination  of  purpose,  and  enthusiasm.     The 

8.  It  holds  that  all  franchises  panted  by  the  State  final  result  of  its  work  was  as  follows:  John 

t^f^v'ri'SnrVrghr^SXMru'n'lf^^^^^^^  T.  Green  of  suiter  w«  nominated  for  Gov- 

no  unjust  discriminations  should  be  made  between  ©rnor,  and  Martm  R.  Delany,  of  Charleston, 

through  and  local  travel  and  freights.  for  Lieutenant-Governor.    Mr.  Delany  is  a  roll- 
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blooded  negro,  above  sixty  years  of  age^  and  kh^  bonesty,  for  wbicb  nominationa  tbey  have  asked 

seems  to  deservedly  eiy oy  the  esteem  and  con-  *^e  support  of  the  Conservative  voters  of  the  Sute ; 

Mencepfblacksand whites.  Bothofthenomi-  eondlL'tesul^r^e^^^ 

nees  oneny  addressed  the  meetmg.  roptlon  and  procuring  honeat  offioiala  ia  paramoimi 

As  to  platform,  the  Independent  Bepnblican  to  all  queationa  of  party  poUtioa  or  affiUatioD»,  »U 

Convention  adopted  the  identical  one  which  believing  the  opportunity  afforded  us  of  securm,' 

had  been  adopted  by  the  Republican  Conven-  *5®,L'?^'Ilio'1ll  ♦ -p^  the  success  of  the  nominee 

> .        i.  i^  1       1  •     •     a     X      if  of  the  Independent  Bopublioan  partv : 

tion  at  Columbia  m  September,  as  given  on  a  Baok^,  That  it  is  the  aenae  of  thia  oonventioB, 

preceding  page.  called  to  consider  the  necessity  of  mmking  nomiiu- 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  tions  for  State  oiiicers  in  the  approaching  electinns, 

the  convention  shortly  before  its  final  adjourn-  *^^  ^^  nomkiationa  for  Governor  or  Lieutenaiit- 

_^_A .  Governor  in  the  approaching  election  be  made  br 

"**'"*'  *  the  Conservative  oituBens  of  the  State. 

JSttoJMi,  That  the  Independent  Bepublican  move-  Bftolvtd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  thia  conTeatioo 

ment  is  not  hostile  to  the  domination  of  the  Bepub-  the  Conservative  citizens  will  best  promote  their  in- 

lican  party  in  South  Carolina,  but  is  designed  to  terest  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  by  giving  their 

maintain  its  integrity  against  the  corrupt  "rings "  support  to  the  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lienten- 

whioh  control  it,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  ant-Governor  nominated  by  the  Independent  Bepub* 

common  interests  df  the  whole  p^ple  of  the  State.  Ucan  party. 

Beaolted.  That  while  mainUining  the  integrity  of  JtetolMd,  That  we  adopt  as  the  platform  of  the  Con- 

the  Bepublican  party  in  South  Carolina,  we  cordially  servative  party  of  South  Carolina,  **  Honesij  and 

invite  the  whole  people  of  the  State  to  support  the  economy  in  the  administration  ofthe  State  govern- 

nominees  of  this  convention  as  the  only  means  of  ment.*' 

preservinff  their  common  interests — especially  re-  mi        i      .               i    j  •       -l        i.  • 

auestinff  the  Conservativea  that,  having  persistently  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 

aeclarea  that  their  desire  waa  only  for  ^ood  govern-  Republican  nominees  for  Governor  and  Liea- 

ment,  without  regard  to  partisan  politics,  they  will  tenant-Governor,   by   ooosiderable  majorities 

S.°^hCwUhn;ei£SJldttVo^^eT?or\^  over  the  Independent  RepubUcao.    Thewhole 

triumphant  election  of  Green  and  Delany,  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State  at  this  elec- 

certain  redemption  of  the  State  Arom  the  corrupt  tion  was  the  largest  polled  ainoe  1868.    For 

"  rings »» which  have  disgraced  the  Republican  party,  Governor  it  was  149,217,  of  which  Mr.  Cham- 

and  trampled  upon  the  interests  of  Kepublicans  and  berlain  received  80,408,   Mr.    Green  68,814, 

Conservatives  iQike.  ^^^  Lieutenant-Governor  it  was  144,341,  of 

On  October  8th  the  Conservatives  of  South  which  Mr.  Gleaves  had  80,073,  Mr.  Delonr 

Oarolina,  in  accordance  with  the  call  previ-  64,248. 

onsly  issued,  assembled  in  State  Convention  In  the  next  General  Assembly  the  Repob- 
at  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  licans  have  a  small  migority  in  the  Senate,  aod 
advisability  of  making  nominations  of  candi-  an  about  equally  small  minority  in  the  Hoose 
dates  for  State  offices.  The  body  was  com-  of  Representatives.  In  the  last  General  Ap- 
posed of  eighty-five  delegates,  representing  all  sembly  the  proportions  were:  In  the  Senate— 
the  counties  in  the  State,  except  four.  Simp-  Republicans  25,  Conservatives  8 ;  in  the  Lower 
son  Bobo,  of  Spartanburg,  presided  over  the  House — Republicans  101,  Conservatives  23. 
meeting,  both  as  chairman  before  its  perma-  The  result  of  the  elections  in  the  coDgre>- 
nent  organization  was  effected,  and  as  presi-  sional  districts  for  Congressmen  was  as  fol- 
dent  afterward.  lows :  First  district,  J.  H.  Bainey,  Repoblicao, 

The  final  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  received  14,370  votes,  Samuel  Lee,  Indepen- 

convention  was,  that  the  Conservative  party  dent  Republican,  13,563;  second  district  C. 

of  South  Carolina  should  nominate  at  this  time  W.  Buttz,  Republican,  14,204,  K.  W.  M.  Mackev, 

no  candidates  of  their  own,  but  support  those  Independent  Republican,  16,742 ;  third  district, 

nominated  by  the  Independent  Republican  Con-  S.  L.  Hoge,  Republican,  16,431,  S.  McGon'an. 

vention  at  Charleston  a  few  days  before.    The  Conservative,  12,873;   fourth  district,  A.  S.  \ 

following  resolutions  were  adopted:  Wallace,  Republican,  16,452,  J.  B.  Kershaw, 

Whereas,  The  Bepnblican  party,  being  in  the  ma-  Conservative,    14,465  ;   ^fth    district,  Robert  ; 

jority  in  this  State,  IS  responsible  for  its  government,  Smalls,  Republican,  17,762,  J.  P.  M.  Eppmg, 

and  the  Conservative  citizens  of  the  State  having  de-  Independent  Republican,  4,461. 

Glared  that  if  the  Republicans  would  nominate  for  In  the  third  district,  an  election  was  held  to 

?o°J!™^JwiJf''**?'^*"?^''®™.%'"®*''^*' ?*'''■ '''^^  fill  the  seat  of  R.  B.  Elliot,  who  had  reagned. 

r^n'Jj;  tfe  tnVMvrw'^o'^d"^^^^^^^^       S^^^o'si"-  ^  0.  Carpenter  was  electe'd  to  the  place  with- 

tion  to  them;  out  opposition. 

And.whereaty  the  regular  Nominating  Convention  The  amendments  to  the  State  constitation 

of  the  Bepublican  party  have  nominated  for  Govern-  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people^ 

^l  *S^  I'^e^J^^t-Qovemor  men  whose  antwedents  xjpon  their  being  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote 

show  them  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  whose  /  Jr            «/«*"»  *»•'*"«**  »//  »  •".„""      ^^  . 

success  will  insure  the  continuance  of  the  corruption,  ^^  ^he  next  Legislature,  they  wiU  becomes 

dishonesty,  and  party  tyranny,  whidi  have  prostrated  part  of  the  constitution, 

the  State :  Dakiel  Henbt  Chamberlain,  the  GoTermX' 

And,  M-A«rM«,  the  Independent  id^^  elect  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  native  ofthe  Stat«of 

lican  party  has  declared  its  intention  to  reform  the  \r«floa«u««.«+f<.  ^•r.A  «,  ^»a^^4-^  ^ev^u  r^llpw 

goverimeit  of  the  State,  and  in  pureuance  of  this  Massachusette,  and  a  graduate  of  Y^«  Co"/^ 

mtention  has  made  nominations  ofmen  whose  ante-  "^  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Oambnage  U^ 

cedents  entitle  them  to  oonfldenoe  in  their  integrity  School  with  distinction.     Upon  the  oiitbret.& 
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of  the  late  civil  war  be  received  a  commission 
in  the  Fifth  Massaohasetts  (colored)  Cavalry, 
with  which  he  served  till  the  end.  In  1865  he 
settled  himself  in  South  Carolina,  and  seems  to 
bare  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  agi- 
tations which  followed  in  that  as  in  the  other 
Sonthem  States;  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  convention  called  to  form  a  new  State 
constitution  for  South  Carolina;  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  organized 
onder  the  new  constitution  be  has  held  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  till  the  end  of  1872. 
From  that  time  to  September,  1874,  when  he 
was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  he  attended 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer. 

The  Generid  Assembly  met  at  Columbia  at 
the  end  of  November,  1874.  Upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  House  of  Representatives,  R.  B. 
Elliot  was  elected  Speaker. 

Govemor  Chamberlain  states  that  the  valu- 
ations of  property  for  assessment  made  previ- 
ous to  the  present  year  **have  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  uigust  and  oppressive ; "  averring  "  that 
property  has  borne  a  valuation  almost  arbi- 
trary when  different  localities  or  separate 
pieces  of  similar  property  are  compared,  and 
excessive  in  amount  when  tested  by  any  rea- 
sonable standard  of  value." 

A  new  assessment  of  the  real  property  in 
the  State,  the  fourth  since  1868,  was  made  last 
rear.  From  reliable  information  given  him  in 
reference  to  the  result  of  the  work,  the  Gov- 
ernor estimates  that  *^  the  aggregate  valuation 
of  all  the  property  in  the  State  under  this  as- 
sessment will  fall  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,- 
000,000  below  ^e  aggregate  of  the  previous 
amoont." 

The  deficiencies  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  81,  1874,  were  $472,619.54;  and  those 
of  the  next  preceding  year,  $640,828. 

By  authority  of  the  Legislature,  State  obli- 
gations, called  "certificates  of  indebtedness,*' 
were  issued  last  year  by  the  State  Treasurer 
to  the  amount  of  $281,996,  and  he  was  directed 
to  issne  about  $840,000  more  of  them.  The 
right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  authorize 
such  issues  was  contested  in  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  State,  from  which  the  cases  were 
carried,  on  a  writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are 
now  pending. 

The  provisions  of  the  funding  act  passed 
8t  the  previous  session,  reducing  certain  State 
bonds  and  certificates  of  stocks  to  one-half 
of  their  nominal  value,  and  wholly  rejecting 
the  conversion  bonds,  as  has  before  been  re- 
lated, Govemor  Chamberlain  regards  as  a  final 
settlement,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  *^no 
party,  nor  even  any  man,  will  hereafter  dare 
to  interpose  an  objection  to  the  prompt  dis- 
charge of  the  new  obligations  of  the  State." 
This  settlement  seems  also  to  have  been  recog- 
nized as  fin^  by  the  people  of  the  State  gen- 
erally, and  in  particular  by  both  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  during  the  late  canvas  in  the  State, 


they  having  expressly  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain  it.  Within  the  five  months  elapsed 
since  the  funding  act  was  put  in  operation, 
above  $2,000,000  of  the  old  bonds  and  stocks 
have  been  surrendered  to  the  State  by  Uieir 
holders,  and  exchanged  for  the  new  ones,  as 
provided  by  the  act. 

The  common-school  system  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  seems  to  have  made  for  several 
years  past  a  considerable  progress.  "The 
number  of  free  common  schools  within  the 
State  in  1870  was  769 ;  in  1878  it  was  2,017. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  1870 
was  80,448 ;  in  1878  it  was  88,753.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  in  1869  was  754;  in 
1878  it  was  2,810."  The  aggregate  number  of 
persons  of  school-age,  between  six  and  sixteen 
years,  in  South  Carolina,  is  280,102;  so  that 
about  one-third  only  of  the  school-population 
attended  school  in  1873.  The  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  for  the  free  schools  within 
the  year  ending  October  8J,  1874,  was  $298,- 
440.91. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  her 
Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  October  81, 1874, 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  Decem- 
ber, may  be  briefiy  stated  as  follows : 

Bonded  debt $9,540,760  S8 

Floating  debt 8,6TO,898  75 

Contingent  liabUmcB 4,797,606  20 

ToUI $17,017,661  88 

The  public  receipts  from  all  sources  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $1,718,766.41 ;  and 
the  expenditures  to  $1,692,075.04;  leaving  a 
surplus  of  $126,691.87  on  hand  in  tbe  Treasury. 

SPAIN,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe. 
King,  Alfonso  XII.,  bom  November  28,  1857, 
proclaimed  King  December  80, 1874.  Spain  is 
divided  into  forty-nine  provinces  (for  the  area 
and  population  of  which  $ee  the  volume  for 
1878).  The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign 
colonies  were,  according  to  the  latest  dates,  as 
follows : 


OOLOinES. 

An*— SqMM 

Popalatta. 

1.  Axbkioa: 

Cuba 

8,606 

1,400,000 

Porto  Rico 

OWfOOO 

Total 

49,470 

9,086,000 

8.  AnA  AKD  OcKijnoA: 

Philippines 

65,908 
916 
417 

6,000,000 

88,000 

6,610 

CaroRnea  and  Palaoe 

Total 

67,941 

6,088,600 

8.  Atrioa: 

The  Oalnea  lalaadB 

480 

85,000 

Total  Spanish  colonies . . . 

117,200 

8,083,610 

In  the  budget  for  1872-^78,  the  revenue  was 
estimated  at  688,000,000  pesetas  (1  pesetas 
19.8  cents);  the  expenditures  at  627,000,000 
pesetas ;  the  deficit  at  89,000,000  pesetas.  The 
public  debt  amounted,  in  May,  1873,  to  7,880,- 
160,000  pesetas. 
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The  army  of  Spain  was  reorganized  in  1868, 
after  the  model  of  that  of  France.  Since  then 
the  laws  on  the  organization  of  the  army  have 
been  repeatedly  modified,  and  further  changes 
were  expected.  The  force  in  Spain  was  to 
number  abont  216,000  men.  The  army  in 
Ouba  consisted  of  about  60,000  men,  namely, 
54,400  active  army,  4,000  reserve,  1,500  militia. 
The  army  in  Porto  Rico  consisted  of  9,400 
men ;  that  in  the  Philippines,  of  9,000.  Total 
number  of  troops  in  the  colonies,  78,100.  For 
military  purposes,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
five  districts,  or  ^'oapitanias  generales,"  at  the 
head  of  each  of  whicn  stands  a  captain-general, 
with  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 

The  fleet,  in  1874,  was  composed  as  follows : 


VAYY. 

VuMia  qf  the  Fint  Clou. 

7  iron-clads 

10  icrew-rrigates  

8  wheel-Bteamen 


Vutels  qf  the  Second  Clan. 

10  wheel-steamera 

0  screw-steamera. 

2  innsporlB 


Veeede  qf  the  Third  Olaee. 

90  screw-steamers 

64  ganboats 

10  wheel-nteamers 

4  wbeel-BteameM 


Veee^  not  ekus^fied. 

8  steamers 

1  monitor I 


m 


Of  sailing-vessels,  there  were  one  frigate  (28 
guns),  two  corvettes,  one  transport,  two  pon- 
toons. The  navy  was  manned,  in  1872,  by  9,700 
sailors  and  5,000  marines,  and  commanded  by 
2,844  naval  ofSoers  and  144  marine  officers. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  trade  of 
Spain  during  the  years  1868  and  1869;  the 
value  being  expressed  in  reals  (one  real  =  4.8 
cents) : 


IMPOBTS. 

TALUB  or  TRIDI  WITH  AXIBIOA. 

YZAR. 

Valo*  of  Total 
Tradau 

SpMiakFlK. 

y«n(gaFtef. 

ISflR.... 
1869.... 

2,990,000,000 
1,769,000,000 

818,000.000 
888,000,000 

64,000,000 
91,000.000 

The  merchant  navy  in  1878  consisted  of 
8,069  sea-going  vessels,  of  678,886  tons,  of 
which  2,867,  of  540,211  tons,  were  sailing- 
vessels,  and  202,  of  138,675  tons,  were  steamers. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  railroads  in 
operation  amounted,  on  January  1,  1874,  to 
5,426  kilometres  (1  kilometre  =  0.62  m.) ;  the 
aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph-lines,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1871,  to  11,754  kilometres. 

The  new  year  opened  with  another  coup 
d'etat.  On  January  2d  the  session  of  the  Cor- 
tes was  reopened,  and  the  President  of  the  Be- 
pubic,  Sefior  Castelar,  read  his  message,  ex- 
pressing himself  favorably  on  the  situation  of 
the  country.    The  message  was  received  coldly 


by  all  parts  of  the  Ilouse,  except  when  an  allu- 
sion to  Cartagena  provoked  murmurs  from  the 
Left,  and  counter-cheers  when  Sefior  Olias,  of 
the  Right,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  member  of  the  left,  Santamaria, 
moved  the  "  previous  question.*^  President 
Castelar  declared  that  the  Government  won]  1 
immediately  resign  if  the  previous  question 
were  taken  into  consideration.  Senor  Sal  mo- 
ron, the  President  of  the  Cortes,  bitterly  up- 
braided Sefior  Castelar  for  this  course,  sl^ 
endangering  public  order.  Castelar  retart^nl 
that  the  Government  still  held  itself  responsible 
for  public  order,  and  renewed  the  threat  of 
resignation.  Santamaria  withdrew  the  mo- 
tion, amid  loud  cries  of  "Vote  I  vote  I"  At 
seven  the  House  a(\journed.  It  met  again  at 
eleven.    In  reply  to  a  new  attack  upon  the 

Solioy  of  the  Government  by  Salmeron,  Castelar 
eclared  the  Government  policy  republican  in 
the  best  sense,  though   not  democratic  and 
socialistic.    His  alliance  with  the  Radicals  was 
necessary  for  protection  against  the  Intransi- 
gentes,  who  destroyed  republicanism  by  pro- 
voking reaction.    He  declared  that,  with  the 
present  Cortes,  all  government  was  impossible, 
and  that  no  ministry  could  last  eight  days. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  nevertheless  lost  br 
120  against  100.    Castelar  then  presented  the 
resignation  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  sitting  was 
suspended  to  form  a  new  ministry.    Palanca 
was  elected  President.    Suddenly  the  Captain- 
General  of  Madrid,  General  Pavia,  entered  the 
Cortes  with  a  strong  military  force,  and  sent 
his  aide-de-camp  to  inform  the  President  of  the 
Cortes  that  it  must  disperse.    For  five  minutes 
there  were  loud  cries  and  protests,  General 
Soceas  and  others  Uireatening  resistance,  but 
the  ofScers  answered  that  the  troops  would 
fire  if  the  deputies  did  not  immediately  retire. 
At  this  instant  two  shots  were  fired  in  the  air 
by  the  soldiers.    Ttte  House  then  broke  up 
immediately  in  great  confusion.    No  resistance 
was  made  by  any  one,  consequently  there  was 
no  bloodshed  and  no  attempt  at  arrest.    All 
the  deputies  were  allowed  to  go  quietly  home. 
General  Pavia  had  seized  the  Home-Office  in 
order  to  get  the  control  of  the  telegraph.    lie 
next  strongly  occupied  with  troops  and  artil- 
lery all  the  principal   points,   especially  the 
Calle  Toledo,  the  Belleville  of  Madrid.    He 
rode  round  the  town  himself.  Inspecting  the 
arrangements,  which  were  so  thorough  that 
the  Intransigentes  had  no  chance  of  a  success- 
ful resistance.     Ao  order  was  issued  that  all 
but  the  new  national  militia  were  immediatv-jv 
to  give  up  their  arms  on  pdn  of  prosecutiot>. 
The  cafes  and  shops  were  at  first  shut,  l>it 
many  afterward  reopened.    The  day  was  fitir, 
and  there  were  large  crowds  in  the  streets 
There  was  naturally  much  excitement,  but  lit- 
tle alarm.    The  municipal  authorities  of  Sara- 
gossa,  Barcelona,  and  Valencia,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  new  Government,  but  the 
troops  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in 
crushing  the  movement. 
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It  was  generally  known  that,  though  the  eoup  On  January  11th  the  Junta,  which  had  hefore 
d'etnt  had  been  carried  through  bj  General  Pa-  resisted  all  entreaties  addressed  to  it  in  the 
Tia,  Marshal  Serrano  was  the  instigator  and  real  name  of  humanity,  itself  sent  commissioners 
leader  of  this  movement.  Immediately  after  into  the  besiegers'  lines.  But  by  tihat  time  the 
the  dispersion  of  the  Cortes,  General  Pavia  Madrid  Government  felt  that  it  had  required 
summoned  the  most  eminent  men  of  all  parties  too  many  sacrifices  of  the  army  and  Spain  to 
— excepting  the  Intransigentes  and  the  Carlists  consent  to  terms  which  would  have  been  will- 
— as  well  as  the  principal  members  of  Sefior  ingly  granted  four  months  before,  in  order  to 
Castelar^s  cabinet,  in  order  to  form  a  new  spare  life.  Besides,  the  offer  had  not  been 
ministry.  General  Pavia  himself,  however,  made  until  Cartagena  was  visibly  within  the 
declined  to  be  a  member,  The  new  ministry  the  compass  of  the  besiegers'  means  of  attack, 
was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal  Thus  all  stipulations  were  refused.  The  in- 
Serrano,  as  chief  of  the  Executive  power  of  surgents  were  to  have  until  noon  on  January 
the  Republic.  It  was  composed  as  follows:  12th  to  surrender,  and  pardon  was  promised 
Sagasta,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Zavala,  to  all  who  should  surrender  with  arms  in  their 
ilinisterofWar;  Fif]^erola,  Minister  of  Justice;  hands,  save  only  the  members  of  the  Junta. 
Becerra,  Minister  or  Agriculture ;  Echegarray,  This  answer  appears  to  have  determined  the 
Minister  of  Finance ;  Garcia  Buiz,  Minister  of  leaders  of  the  insurrection  to  separate  their 
the  Interior ;  Topete,  Minister  of  Marine.  While  cause  from  that  of  a  city  which  could  be  of  no 
the  migority  of  the  members  of  the  new  cabi-  further  use  to  them ;  and  they  took  their  de- 
net  had  during  the  reign  of  King  Amadeo  be-  parture  very  speedily  on  board  the  Nuraancia, 
longed  to  one  of  the  monarchical  parties,  tlie  and  the  city  on  the  afternoon  of  January  12th 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Garcia  Ruiz,  is  the  was  occupied  by  General  Domingues.  The 
most  prominent  representative  of  a  centralized  fugitives  on  board  the  Numancia,  Contreras, 
republic,  and  in  his  journal  he  praised  the  coup  Galves,  the  members  of  the  Junta,  and  other 
dPetat  as  a  victory  of  the  centralized  over  the  fugitives,  ultimately  disembarked  at  Gran,  in 
federal  republic,  and  as  a  salvation  of  the  Algeria,  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  the 
nation  from  the  dangerous  illusions  of  the  French  authorities.  They  alleged  that  Carta- 
Federalists.  On  the  5th  Sefior  Martos  was  gena  surrendered  through  the  treachery  of  the 
Appointed  Minister  of  Justice  in  place  of  Fi-  commander  of  the  principal  fort,  a  charge 
guerola,  who  resigned,  and  Senor  Mosquera  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  later  reports. 
Minister  of  Commerce.  Castelar  not  only  de-  The  town  was  found  to  have  suffered  severely, 
clined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  new  though  not  so  much  as  had  been  supposed,  ex- 
Government,  but  issued  an  address  to  the  cept  near  the  Madrid  Gate,  where  the  damage 
Spanish  nation  in  which  he  says:  **I  protest  was  very  great.  Scarcely  one  house  had  es- 
with  all  the  energy  of  my  soul  against  the  caped  untouched,  and  some  were  riddled  with 
brutal  act  of  violence  committed  against  tlie  shells ;  two  houses  had  been  thrown  down  and 
Constituent  Cortes  by  the  Captain-General  of  the  street  pavement  ploughed  up.  Immense 
Madrid.  My  conscience  will  not  permit  me  damage  had  been  done  by  the  recent  explosion 
to  associate  with  demagogues,  but  on  the  other  of  the  powder-magazine,  where  over  200  per- 
hand  my  conscience  and  my  honor  keep  me  sons  were  said  to  have  been  killed.  The  walls 
aloof  from  the  state  of  things  Just  created  by  near  the  Madrid  Gate  had  suffered  much,  but 
the  force  of  bayonets."  Several  deputies  be-  there  was  nothing  approaching  to  a  breach, 
longing  to  the  mcgority  adhered  to  tne  protest  A  few  guns  had  burst,  but  most  were  in  their 
made  by  Sefior  Castelar.  The  new  mmistry,  places.  The  forts  appear  to  have  received 
in  its  turn,  addressed  a  long  manifesto  to  the  little  injury,  the  Atalaya  Fort  so  little  as  to 
nation,  explaining  the  events  of  the  Sd.  It  confirm  the  suspicion  that  it  was  surrendered 
says  that  the  same  parties  now  placed  in  by  treachery.  No  guns  were  dismounted  or 
power  made  the  revolution  of  1868,  and  the  spiked.  The  entry  of  the  troops  was  effected 
constitution  of  1869.  They  neither  condemn  very  quietly  and  without  bloodshed,  except 
nor  destroy  their  previous  work — ^the  volun-  the  shooting  of  eight  men  who  tried  to  escape. 
tary  abdication  of  the  monarch,  and  the  proc-  The  capture  of  Cartagena  enabled  the  Gov- 
lamation  of  the  republic,  only  destroyed  one  ernment  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against 
of  its  clauses.  They  will  not  consent  that  this  the  Carlists,  who  in  December,  1878,  and  dur- 
work,  which  has  thus  been  modified,  should  ing  the  first  weeks  of  the  new  year,  had  been 
be  changed  in  its  essence.  The  Government  eminently  successful.  The  attempt  of  General 
will  oppose  both  absolutism  and  anarchy.  A  Moriones  to  relieve  Bilbao,  the  capital  of  the 
decree  was  also  issued  'dissolving  the  Cortes,  Basque  provinces,  had  been  a  wretched  failure, 
and  announcing  that  the  Government  would  and  on  January  8th  the  troops  of  Don  Carlos 
convoke  the  ordinary  Cortes  when  the  main-  began  the  siege  of  the  fortress  in  form.  Por- 
tenance  of  order  was  secured,  and  universal  tugalete,  near  Bilbao,  was  captured  by  the  Car- 
sufirage  could  be  freely  exercised.  lists  on  January  22d.  General  Moriones  col- 
Only  a  few  days  later,  on  January  12th,  the  lected  all  the  available  forces  of  the  Govern- 
last  stronghold  of  the  Intransigentes,  Carta-  ment,  and,  being  strengthened  by  the  Republi- 
gena,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  can  troops  set  free  by  the  fall  of  Cartagena, 
Its  surrender  had  been  certain  for  some  time,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Bilbao,  and  for  the 
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side,  General  Loma  was  wonnded,  and  also  dent  ofthe  Council  and  Minister  of  War;  SetLor 
Primo  de  Rivera;  Brigadier  Prillo.waa  killed.  Sagasta,  Minister  ofthe  Interior;  Sefior  Ulloa, 
The  troops  lost  at  the  least  1,500  in  the  three  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Sefior  Oamacbo, 
dajs;  the  Oarlists  most  have  lost  about  1,000.  Minister  of  Finance;  Sefior  Alonso  Martinez, 
Serrano  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  through*  Minister  of  Justice ;  Sefior  Alonso  Oolmenares, 
out  the  day,  and  Admiral  Topete  had  a  buUet  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Sefior  Ortiz,  Minis- 
through  his  coat.  ter  of  Colonies ;  Sefior  Bodriguez  Arias,  Min- 

Soon  after  these   indecisive  engagements,  ister  of  Marine.    The  new  ministers  entered 

Serrano  and  Topete  left  for  Madrid,  where  office  with  the  suspicion  of  anti-republicanism 

dissensions  had  broken  out  among  the  minis-  very  freely  cast  upon  them,  and  their  advent 

ters,  w'hioh  Serrano  succeeded  in  terminating,  produced  great  alarm  in  the  real  Republican 

Don  OarioB,  on  the  other  hand,  organized  a  camp.    Sefior  Castelar  still  refused  to  emerge 

oomplete  government,  appointing  General  Elio  from  his  retirement,  and  his  action  in  this 

Minister  of  War,  Admiral  Yinalet  Minister  of  respect,  in  spite  of  the  direct  solicitation  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  and  Count  Pinal  Minister  of  Serrano  and  other  leading  men,  not  a  little 

Home  Affairs  and  Finance.    His  army,  in  the  tended  to  produce  the  above  solution.    The 

northern  provinces,  consisted  of  the  six  divis-  more  excitable  and  timid  of  his  followers  pre- 

ions  of  Navarre,  of  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  dieted  the  speedy  proclamation  of  the  mon- 

Castile,  and  Santander.  archy  of  Prince  Alfonso  or  that  of  the  Duchess 

Having  returned  to  the  army,  which  had  re<>  of  Montpensier.  The  ultra-Reds  began  already 
ceived  large  reinforcements,  Serrano  again  as-  to  talk  of  a  rising.  The  Radicals  did  not  know 
sumed  the  offensive,  but,  instead  of  assaulting  how  to  find  invectives  bitter  enough  to  hurl 
the  impregnable  heights  of  Somorrostro  only  at  Serrano  for  his  decision.  The  Alfonsists 
in  front,  decided  simultaneously  to  develop  were  delighted,  as  they  considered  the  ultimate 
flank  and  direct  attacks.  The  plan  of  opera-  triumph  of  their  cause  only  a  question  of  time, 
tions  was  that  of  Marshal  Concha,  who,  with  which  was  brought  nearer  by  the  presence  of 
the  divisions  of  Echagne,  Martinez  Campos,  Sagasta  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  new  cabi- 
and  Reyes,  constituting  a  corps  of  about  15,000  net.  The  Sagastinos  were  in  ecstasies  of  Joy. 
effective  combatants,  was  to  advance  by  Val-  On  May  15th  the  new  ministry  issued  a  mani- 
maseda  ;  while  Serrano  himself,  with  about  festo  to  the  nation  expressing  regret  that  it 
20^000  men,  was  to  engage  the  Carlists  in  front,  was  still  unable  to  convoke  the  representatives 
and  to  press  them  if  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  of  the  people,  and  calling  on  all  the  liberal 
doing  so.  On  the  29th  Serrano^s  right  opened  parties  to  support  the  Ghovemment  It  also 
commnnications  with  Concha^s  left,  and  the  appointed  Marshal  Concha  commander-in- 
cannonade  was  opened  against  San  Pedro  de  chief  of  the  Northern  Army.  The  available 
Abanto,  and,  as  had  been  anticipated,  was  but  stren^h  of  the  entire  Republican  army  was  at 
feebly  answered.  On  the  SOth  Concha  sue-  this  time  stated  to  be  about  120,000  infantry 
ceeded  in  taking  the  heights  of  Yalmaseda,  and  10,000  cavalry.  Marshal  Concha  had  with 
and  the  cannonade  of  Pedro  de  Abanto  by  him  88,000  men  and  87  guns.  The  military 
Serrano,  and  the  bombardment  of  Portugalete  operations  during  May  were  of  no  special 
by  the  fleet,  were  kept  up  with  vigor.  On  the  importance.  At  the  beginning  of  June  the 
Ist  of  May,  Concha  continuing  to  gain  ground  brother  of  Don  Carlos,  Don  Alfonso,  crossed  the 
on  the  right  the  Carlists  abandoned  their  po-  Ebro,  at  the  head  ofabout  12,000  troops,  in  order 
sitions  at  M.onte  Abanto  and  Santo  Juliano,  to  carry  the  war  into  Valencia  and  the  heart 
which  were  immediately  occupied  by  Serrano's,  of  Spain ;  but  he  was  totally  defeated  in  the 
troops.  Marshal  Concha  redeemed  his  pledge  battle  at  Alcora,  in  which  also  the  Infante, 
to  relieve  Bilbao  on  the  anniversary  of  Dos  ae  Don  Enrique,  was  killed.  General  Concha  used 
Mayo,  the  great  national  festival  of  Spain.  He  nearly  the  whole  of  May  and  June  to  prepare  for 
made  his  triumphal  entry.  Marshal  Serrano  a  grand  attack  upon  the  fortified  position  of 
having  chivalrously  waived  his  claim  to  enter  the  Carlists  at  Estella.  The  result  of  the  move- 
first.  The  entry  of  the  troops  was  a  very  fine  ment  was  very  different  from  what  the  Gov- 
spectacle.  The  inhabitants  turned  out  in  their  emment  confidently  expected.  Not  only  did 
best  attire  to  give  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  Carlists,  when  attacked  on  June  27th  and 
their  deliverers.  Cannon  fired  salutes,  the  the  two  following  days,  make  a  desperate  re- 
chnrch-bells  rang,  and  fiags  of  all  hnes  and  the  sistance  and  maintain  their  position,  but  Mar- 
national  colors  were  conspicuous.  Serrano  re-  shal  Concha  himself  lost  his  life.  The  blood- 
turned  to  Madrid,  where  he  met  with  an  en-  thirsty  Carlist  general,  Antonio  Dorregaray, 
thusiastic  reception.  In  Madrid,  in  the  mean  ordered  every  tenth  man  of  the  captives  and  all 
while,  a  new  crisis  had  declared  itself  at  the  the  officers  to  be  shot.  Among  those  put  to 
Council  of  Ministers.  Sefior  Martos  maintained  death  was  the  German  Captain  Schmidt,  who 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  policy  of  con-  accompanied  the  army  as  correspondent  of  Ger- 
ciliation,  while  several  other  ministers  wished  man  papers,  and  was  shot  under  the  pretext 
to  place  certain  restrictions  upon  that  policy,  that  he  was  a  spy.  The  Carlist  commander- 
On  May  18th,  after  much  discussion  and  diffi-  in-chief  of  Biscay,  Horaechea,  ordered  all  the 
culty,  another  new  Spanish  cabinet  was  formed.  Liberals  of  the  district  of  Zoruaza  to  be  im- 
composed  as  follows:  General  Zabala,  Presi-  prisoned,  and  one  Liberal  to  be  shot  for  every 
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cannon-shot  fired  by  a  Government  steamer  More  harm  was  done  to  the  Carlist  cause  by 
npon  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  coast.  Don  the  dissensions  among  the  Carlist  gener&k 
Oarlos,  from  his  headquarters  at  Morentin,  is-  General  Dorregaraj,  in  October,  resigned  cbe 
sned  on  July  16th  a  manifesto  to  the  Spanish  na-  chief  command  of  the  Carlist  troops,  and  went 
tion,  defining  the  policy  which,  as  King  of  Spain,  to  France ;  according  to  Carlist  reports,  in  con- 
he  would  pursue,  and  promising  especially  that  sequence  of  ill-health,  but,  according  to  the  Ke- 
he  would  reestablish  the  authority  and  the  in-  publicans,  in  consequence  of  difScultiea  with  * 
fiuence  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Gov-  Don  Carlos.  That  Cabrera,  the  most  famom 
emment  of  2£adrid  declared,  on  July  31st,  all  of  the  military  champions  of  the  Carlist  cause, 
the  provinces  in  a  state  of  siege,  clothed  the  had  openly  fallen  out  with  the  Pretender,  was 
captain-generals  with  extraordinary  powers,  generaUy  known.  Reports  were  even  rife  of 
established  in  all  the  provinces  permanent  mill-  serious  mutinies  in  the  Carlist  camps,  and  of 
tary  commissions,  and  ordered  the  property  of  attempts  against  the  life  of  Don  Carlos.  2^eT- 
the  Carlists  to  be  confiscated,in  order  to  prevent  ertheless,  the  Garlists,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
it  from  being  used  for  continuing  the  war,  and  1874,  had  lost  but  little  of  their  territory;  and 
in  order  to  indemnify  from  it  flJl  persons  who  although  Serrano,  at  the  beginning  of  Decern- 
had  been  ii]gured  by  the  war,  especially  the  her,  went  once  more  himself  to  the  scene  of 
families  of  the  killed  soldiers.  In  the  mean  war,  the  army  of  the  Government  appeared  to 
while  the  Carlists  had  obtained  some  remark-  be  inactive,  or,  at  most,  to  prepare  very  slowlj 
able  successes  on  the  seat  of  war.  On  July  for  another  aggressive  movement. 
16th  they  even  entered  the  town  of  Cuenoa,  in  The  year  closed  with  another  coup  d'itaty 
Castile,  which,  however,  they  had  again  to  which,  though  it  had  long  been  planned,  8ur- 
evacuate  on  July  20th.  In  Catalonia,  the  Car-  prised  the  world  by  its  sudden  and  unexpected 
list  chief  Sabidls  occupied  a  few  places  be-  execution.  In  the  last  days  of  December  two 
tween  Barcelona  and  If  ontserrat,  and  caused  battalions  of  General  Martinez  Campos  pro- 
160  captured  soldiers  to  be  shot  at  Clot,  a  fate  nounced,  at  Murviedro,  in  favor  of  Prince  Al- 
which  soon  after  was  shared  by  260  other  cap-  fonso,  the  sou  of  ex-Queen  Isabella;  the  gar- 
tives,  belonging  to  the  corps  of  General  Nou-  rison  of  Madrid  and  the  fleet  followed ;  eoon 
vilas.  In  l^avarre  the  Carlists  took  the  town  the  same  news  was  received  from  the  Armies 
of  La  Guardia,  but  this  victory  was  more  tiian  of  the  North  and  the  Centre ;  and  tbas  the 
neutralized  by  a  great  victory  which  General  Spanish  Republic  was  overthrown,  and  the 
Moriones  gained  over  them  at  Oteiza,  southwest  Bourbons  were  restored  to  one  of  the  vany 
of  Pampeluna.  The  cruelties  committed  by  thrones  from  which  they  have  been,  since 
the  Carlists,  especially  the  shooting  of  Captain  1848,  expelled.  At  the  first  news  of  the  pro- 
Schmidt,  induced  the  Government  of  Germany  nuneiamiento^  the  prime-mmister,  Sagasta,  and 
to  recognize  the  Republican  government  of  the  Captain-General  of  Madrid,  Primo  de  Eive- 
General  Serrano,  and  the  example  of  Germany  ra,  appeared  to  be  desirous  to  put  down  the 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  Italy,  Bel-  movement.  Sagasta  issued  an  energetic  masi- 
gium,  France,  and  England.  Only  Russia  de-  festo  against  the  troops,  and  the  captain-gen- 
olined  to  take  the  same  step.  fVom  France,  eral  had  several  prominent  Alfonsists  arre&-ted, 
the  Spanish  Government,  aided  by  the  diplo-  among  them  Canovas  de  Castillos,  who,  as  long 
matic  influence  of  Germany,  obtained  a  prom-  ago  as  August  22,  1878,  had  been  authorized 
ise  that  the  frontier  would  be  strictly  watched,  by  Alfonso  to  assume  the  government  in  bis 
and  due  care  be  taken  to  prevent  reinforce-  name.  But  when  the  Armies  of  the  Korth  aod 
ments  to  be  sent  to  the  Carlists.  The  latter  the  Centre  declared  in  favor  of  Alfonso,  Sa- 
oaptured  the  border -fortress  of  IJrgel,  but  gasta,  Primo  de  Rivera,  and  Serrano,  hast- 
were  unable  to  take  Pnigcerda,  and  even  suf-  ened  to  recognize  the  new  order  of  things, 
fared,  near  this  town,  a  severe  defeat.  The  Gov-  and  Canovas  de  Castillos  assumed,  in  the  name 
emment  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  make  a  deci-  of  Prince  Alfonso,  the  reins  of  government 
sive  attack  upon  Estella,  ordered  another  levy  The  straggle  of  the  Cubans  for  their  iode- 
of  60,000  men.  The  commander  of  the  Korth-  pendence  was  not  abandoned  in  1874,  bntit 
ern  Army  and  prime-minister,  Zabala,  resigned  attracted  little  attention.  Near  the  close  of 
both  positions,  as  he  was  too  outspoken  in  fa-  February,  Carlos  Manuel  Cespedes,  ex-Presi- 
vor  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy  under  AI-  dent  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  was  betrayed  into 
fonso,  the  son  of  Isabella,  and  he  was  succeed-  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  by  whose 
ed  as  general-in-chief  by  General  Lasema,  and  orders  he  was  shot. 

as  prime-minister  by  Sagasta.  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL.  This  great  engi- 
The  military  operations  during  the  last  neering  enterprise  is  making  steady  advance- 
months  of  the  year  were  destitute  of  any  inter-  ment ;  and  it  is  expected  that  its  progre&<> 
est.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Govern-  will  be  more  rapid  as  the  work  approaches 
ment  troops,  Lasema,  had  sent  General  Loma  completion.  At  the  close  of  June,  1874,  the 
by  sea  to  San  Sebastian,  in  order  to  raise  the  contractors  had  completed  nearly  one-seventh 
siege  of  Irun.  Loma  was  successful  in  this  of  the  whole  distance.  The  tunnel  is  being 
mission,  though  his  success  remained  without  constructed  for  an  international  association  of 
further  results.  The  Carlists  retired,  but  they  capitalists,  knowu  as  the  St.  Gothard  Corn- 
were  not  pursued  by  the  Government  troops,  pany,  which  was  founded  October  10,  16T1. 
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The  capital  was  at  first  fixed  at  102,000,000  supplied  the  compressed  air  required.   But  now 

francs,   or  £4,080,000.      Of  this,  £1,860,000  three  turbines^  worked  hj  a  fall  of  279  feet, 

was  raised  by  shares,  and  the  remaining  £2,-  erected  at  GU^sohenen,  drive  the  oompressers. 

720,000  by  bonds.    The  International  Associa-  These  work  to  600-borse  power.    At  Airolo 

tion  consisted  of  three  groups :  that  of  QeT-  three  other  turbines,  each  work  under  a  bead 

many,  wbich  found  84,000,000  francs;  that  of  of  541  feet,  to  210vhorse  power.    Each  turbine 

Italy,  whicb  supplied  84,000,000  francs ;  and  actuated  three  Oolladon  compressers,  supplying 

that  of  Switzerland,  which  furnished  the  re-  per  minute  2,258  cubic  feet  of  air  at  seven 

mining  third.    The  groups  consisted  solely  of  atmospheres.     Thus,  in  aU,  at  least  1,200- 

bankers  and  finance  companies,  and  among  the  horsepower  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 

Dames  may  be  found  the  houses  of  Rothschild,  works. 

Oppenheim,  etc.  The  final  formation  of  the  The  tunnel  starts  from  Airolo,  on  the  south- 
St.  Gothara  Company  was  completed  in  Be-  ern,  or  Italian  side,  and  runs  to  GOschenen,  on 
cember,  1871.  The  primary  surveys  had,  how-  the  northern,  or  Swiss  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
ever,  been  made  by  M.  Gelpke  as  early  as  1869.  line  was  set  out  by  M.  0.  Gelpke,  0.  £.  No 
The  final  staking  out  of  the  ground — ^a  work  direct  measurements  could  be  obtained,  but  the 
of  great  difficulty,  as  may  be  imagined  when  possible  error  in  length  amounts  to  only  about 
we  state  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  stations  two  feet  either  way.  The  tunnel  is  approached 
were  required,  many  of  them  in  situations  all  at  the  GOschenen  end  by  a  rising  grade  of  1  in 
but  inaccessible— was  satisfactorily  accom-  40,  on  a  line  made  from  Altorf,  on  the  Lake  of 
plished.  The  work  was  begun  at  botb  ends.  Lucerne,  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss. 
and  the  lines  met  with  an  error  of  but  four  Just  outside  the  tunnel  is  a  short  bit  of  level, 
inches  in  the  middle,  which  we  regard  as  a  The  line  then  rises  at  the  rate  of  1  in  171.8  to 
triumph  of  trigonometrical  surveying,  bearing  in  a  point  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  tunnel, 
mind  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  It  was  where  another  short  piece  of  level  will  connect 
finally  decided  that  the  dimensions  of  the  tun-  the  rising  grade  with  one  falling  to  Airolo  at 
nel  shoald  be  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  the  rate  of  1  in  1,000,  Then  comes  a  short 
Mont  Oenis  Tunnel.  The  height  to  the  crown  length  of  level  on  a  line  now  in  course  of  con- 
of  the  arch  is  to  be  6  metres,  or  19.68  feet;  struction  from  Airola  to Bellinzona,  which  will 
maximam  width,  8  metres,  or  26.24  feet ;  and  establish  communication  with  the  Ticino  Yal- 
minimnm  width,  24.93  feet.  Various  systems  ley.  The  road  will  be  double  through  the  tun- 
of  construction  are  adopted,  according  to  the  nel  and  perfectly  straight,  with  the  exception 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  works  were  let  of  a  curve  16  chains  radius  and  475. 78  feet  long, 
by  contract  to  M.  Favre,  of  Geneva,  in  the  near  the  southern,  or  Italian  end.  The  total 
summer  of  1872.  Seven  tenders  were  received,  length  of  the  tunnel  proper,  not  including  the 
Of  these,  two  were  withdrawn ;  a  third  did  not  cuttings  at  either  end,  will  be  14,900  metres, 
supply  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  sys-  or  nine  miles  455  yards — a  length  greater  than 
tern  of  construction  the  contractor  proposed  to  that  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  by  about  1.4 
adopt ;  and  of  the  remaining  four,  two  were  mile.  The  highest  portion  will  be  8,781  feet 
struck  off  the  list^  Only  two  competitors  re-  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  assist  the  ven- 
mained— M.  Favre  and  the  Italian  Company  of  tilation  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  shaft  at 
Public  Works;  but  the  latter  reonired  nine  Andermatt,  which  will  be  about  840  yards 
years  to  make  the  tunnel,  and  M.  Favre  only  deep,  and  will  enter  the  tunnel  about  8^  kilo- 
eight,  and  whereas  the  Italian  Company  would  metres,  or  2.17  mUes,  from  the  Gdschenen  end. 
only  forfeit  the  caution  money — ^£320,000 — ^if  According  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Federal 
the  work  was  not  complete  in  eleven  years,  M.  Oouncil  at  the  end  of  1874,  the  gallery  driven 
Favre  consented  to  pay  it  over  at  the  end  of  on  the  north  side  of  the  tunnel  at  Gdschenen 
nine  years.  Again,  the  Italian  Company  wanted  had  been  advanced  1,771  yards,  and  on  the 
about  half  a  million  sterling  more  than  M.  southern  end  at  Airolo  1,455  yards.  Only  95 
Favre.  The  work  began  in  June,  1872,  at  Gd-  yards  of  the  vaulting  had  been  finished  on  the 
schenen,  and  at  Airolo  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  north  side ;  on  the  south  side  857  yards  of  the 
same  year.  The  rock  to  be  pierced  consists  at  tunnel  had  been  vaulted.  On  the  north  side 
the  Gdschenen  end  for  the  most  part  of  a  hard  the  rock  bored  had  been  principally  hard  gran- 
granitio  gneiss,  much  fissured,  but  free  from  ite.  The  moisture  was  inconsiderable.  About 
water.  At  the  Airolo  end.  gravel,  sand,  and  1,740  yards  from  the  opening,  the  tunnel  passed 
pebbles,  were  first  met  witn,  and  then  yellow  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Reuss  at  a  depth  of 
limestone.  Gypsum,  talc,  and  mica-schist,  were  262  yards.  The  boring  of  the  gallery  pro- 
also  found;  finally  a  dolomite.  This  did  not  ceeds  regularly  at  the  rate  of  about  three  yards 
last,  how  ever,  and  at  about  286  feet  from  the  end  per  day,  that  distance  being  accomplished  by 
a  bed  of  schist  was  pierced,  which  discharged  the  aid  of  six  of  Ferroux*s  machines.  On  the 
torrents  of  water,  and  was  only  traversed  with  south  side,  at  Airolo,  the  gallery  runs  almost 
the  utmost  difficulty.  The  work  is  carried  on  constantly  through  hornblende,  difficult  to 
by  drilling  holes  by  machinery  worked  by  com-  pierce  and  of  a  very  tenacious  nature.  The 
pressed  air,  and  exploding  charges  of  dynamite  great  infiux  of  water  was  met  with  at  a  depth 
in  these  holes.  In  the  beginning  the  drills  were  of  1,402  yards,  amounting  to  two  litres  per 
worked  by  temporary  steam-engines  which  second.    In  this  working,  seven  of  Dubois  & 
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FranQoiB^'s  machines  are  used  with  the  daily  ests  which  were  ni^g  it ;  and  in  1846,  in  an 
average  progress  above  recorded.  Boring  oper-  address  before  the  Whig  Convention  on  the 
atioDS  had  to  be  suspended  during  the  whole  ^^  Antislavery  Duties  of  the  Whig  Party/^  be 
of  December  on  account  of  the  want  of  venti-  announced  his  uncompromising  hostility  to 
lation,  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  slavery.  In  1848  Mr.  Sumner  abandoned  the 
Tremola.  Snow  and  ice  <also  hindered  the  Whigs,  and  went  over  to  the  Free-Soilers; 
operations  very  much.  Up  to  the  12th  of  De-  Mr.  Webster,  after  having  sustained  the  fugi- 
cember  three  of  Someiller's  machines  had  been  tive-slave  law,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
in  use  for  widening  the  tunnel ;  from  that  date  for  one  in  the  cabinet;  and  in  1861,  after  & 
four  of  McKean^s  machines  began  working,  long  and  fierce  struggle,  Sumner  was  elected 
In  several  places  boring  operations  were  also  his  successor.  He  was  almost  alone  in  the 
carried  on  by  hand.  For  the  railways  in  the  Senate,  and  the  tactics  of  his  adversaries  were, 
Ticino  Valley  in  connection  with  the  tunnel,  never  to  allow  him  to  gain  the  floor,  so  that  it 
over  660,000  cubic  feetof  eui^  had  been  cleared  was  nearly  nine  months  after  he  bad  taken  hia 
away ;  the  total  number  of  workmen  employed  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  then  only  by  seizing  an 
there  at  the  present  time  is  on  the  average  opportunity  when  they  were  off  tiieir  goard, 
2,962,  and  on  the  whole  St.  Gothard  Railway  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
4,914.  subject  nearest  his  heart.  That  speech  has 
SUMNER,  Chaklks,  LL.  D.,  8.  P.  A.  S.,  etc.,  become  historical  under  the  title,  "  Freedom 
an  American  statesman,  scholar,  and  author.  National,  Slavery  SeetionaL"  Thenceforward, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  January  6,  1811 ;  died  in  the  Senate  and  out  of  it,  he  waa  known  and 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1874.  He  welcomed  as  the  most  eloquent  and  efficient 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Finkney  Sumner,  of  of  the  opponents  of  slavery.  He  spoke  at 
Boston,  and  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  Plyinouth  Rock  in  August,  1868 ;  at  the  Re- 
School  and  at  Harvard  College,  graduating  publican  Convention  of  Massacha setts,  in  Sep- 
from  the  latter  in  1830.  He  commenced  the  tember,  1864;  in  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  in 
study  of  law  under  Mr.  Justice  Story.  He  was  New  York,  in  May,  1866 ;  and  at  Fanueil  Hall 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Worcester  in  1884,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year:  and  each  time 
began  in  Boston  the  practice  which  soon  sur-  with  great  boldness  and  fervor,  on  different 
passed  that  of  any  ouer  young  lawyer  there,  phases  of  the  great  subject.  In  the  Senate  he 
He  was  not  long  after  made  Reporter  of  the  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  published  mise.  In  May,  1856,  he  delivered  his  great 
three  volumes  of  Judge  Story's  decisions,  at  speech  in  the  Senate,  ^^The  Crime  against 
the  same  time  editing  the  American  Jurist.  Kansas,"  occupying  two  days ;  and  its  uncom- 
During  the  first  three  winters  following  his  promising  spirit,  and  its  severity,  led  to  his 
entrance  into  the  profession,  he  lectured  be-  being  assaulted  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate^bam- 
fore  the  Law  School  in  the  absence  of  Judge  her,  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  member  of  Con- 
Story  and  Prof.  Greenleaf,  and  with  so  much  gress  from  South  Carolina,  two  days  later,  the 
success,  that  he  was  urged  to  take  a  profess-  circumstances  of  which  are  well  known.  The 
or*s  chair.  Several  years  before  he  had  edit-  injuries  he  received  were  severe,  so  that  be 
ed,  with  great  ability  and  discrimination,  *^  A  was  disabled  from  public  duties  for  nearly  four 
Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Ad-  years;  and  from  its  effects  he  never  folly  re- 
miralty  in  Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdic-  covered.  He  took  his  seat  again  in  the  Senate 
tion,"  by  Andrew  Dunlap ;  a  work  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  in  the  early  snnimer 
in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Dunlap.  delivered  a  speech  entitled  ^^  The  Barbarism 
In  1837  he  went  to  Europe,  and  remained  of  Slavery,"  in  which  he  referred  to  the  assault 
there  three  years,  visiting  the  highest  courts,  in  no  vindictive  or  even  pointed  terms.  He 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  France  labored  actively  in  the  presidential  campaign 
and  Germany  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  of  1860  for  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hiunlin. 
most  eminent  jurists,  publicists,  and  distin-  In  the  winter  of  1860-'61  he  was  firm  in  his 
guished  scientists.  While  in  Paris,  he  wrote,  opposition  to  any  oonceasions  to  the  Sontb,  a 
at  the  request  of  our  minister.  General  Cass,  a  alike  foolish  and  wicked, 
paper  in  defense  of  our  northeastern  boundary  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  sessicn 
claims,  which  attracted  great  attention  both  of  Congress,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  became 
in  Europe  and  America.  In  1840  he  resumed  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
the. practice  of  his  profession.  In  1843  he  was  Relations.  Mr.  Sumner  was  often  accused  of 
again  made  lecturer  at  the  Law  School,  and  in  being  radical,  ultra,  and  bitter;  but  in  all  tbe 
1844-'46  published,  with  numerous  biographi-  years  of  the  war,  he  was,  according  to  the 
cal  sketches  and  explanatory  notes,  "  Vesey's  testimony  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  and 
Reports,"  in  twenty  volumes.  On  July  4, 1845,  who  were  themselves  never  accused  of  radical- 
he  pronounced,  before  the  authorities  of  the  ism,  the  most  cautious,  prudent,  and  judicious 
city  of  Boston,  an  oration  entitled  '^  The  True  of  counselors,  and  more  than  once  was  instro- 
Grandeur  of  Nations.*'  It  was  an  eloquent  de-  mental  in  averting  war  with  Great  Britain  or 
fense  of  peace.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  France  when  it  appeared  imminent,  lo  other 
he  spoke  ably  and  eloquently  against  the  Hex-  measures  appertaining  to  home  aflTain,  he  vas 
loan  War  and  against  the  pro-davery  inter-  not  less  active  and  U6ef:i].    The  thirteenth 
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constitational  amendment,  if  not  originated  hj  This  resolution  of  censure  was  passed,  but  the 
him,  received  his  hearty  support,  and  was  Legislature  of  1874  made  haste  to  rescind  it, 
carried  by  his  influence.  He  was  also  prompt  and  before  his  last  illness  the  news  reached 
ia  his  advocacy  of  reconstructive  measures,  Washington  that  Massachusetts  had  struck 
and  in  the  manifestation  of  a  kindly  spirit  tow-  from  her  legislative  records  her  first  and  only 
ard  the  South.  He  was  a  decided  enemy  to  censure  of  him.  During  the  short  session  of 
the  "  policy  "  of  President  Johnson,  and  was  1872-78,  as  well  as  the  early  portion  of  that 
active  in  his  impeachment  triaL  He  voted  for  of  1873-74,  Mr.  Sumner  seldom  mingled  in 
President  Grant  at  his  first  election,  though  he  debate.  More  than  once  he  was  alarmingly 
was  not  particularly  active  in  the  canvas.  His  ill  from  angina  pectoris^  and  he  was  compelled 
speech  on  the  Alabama  claims  was  vehemently  to  content  himself  with  passing  as  far  as  he 
denounced  abroad,  but  its  principles  were  those  was  able  the  measures  in  which  he  was  special- 
on  which  the  arbitrators  subsequently  acted,  ly  interested.  During  the  whole  winter  of 
and  to  which  the  British  Government  gave  its  1873-74  he  was  an  invalid,  and  constantly 
reluctant  sanction.  In  December,  1870,  he  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  but  was  gen- 
opposed  with  great  ability  and  some  vehe-  erally  in  his  place  in  the  Senate.  The  fotal 
mence  the  project  of  President  Grant  for  the  attack  of  angina  commenced  on  the  afternoon 
annexation  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  of  Tuesday,  March  10th,  but  with  no  consider- 
caused  its  defeat.  The  President,  at  the  open-  able  severity  till  afber  6  p.  m.  For  the  next 
ing  of  the  next  Congress,  signified  his  desire  twenty  hours  his  suffering  was  intense  and  al- 
to his  friends  that  Mr.  Sumner  should  be  re-  most  constant,  and  he  died  at  2.47  p.  m.  of 
moved  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit-  Wednesday,  March  11th. 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Senator  Cameron  In  person  Mr.  Sumner  was  tall,  well  formed, 
was  pat  in  his  place.  In  February,  1872,  he  and  commanding.  His  voice  was  remarkably 
made  one  of  his  finest  efforts  on  the  question  melodious,  and  his  action  in  speaking  graceful 
of  an  investigation  of  the  sales  of  ordnance  as  well  as  animated.  His  mind  was  not  only 
made  by  the  United  States  during  the  Franco-  marked  by  the  highest  characteristics  of  abil- 
(^erman  War.  This  speech  was  said  even  by  ity,  it  was  stored  with  a  rich  array  of  elegant 
those  most  bitterly  opposed  to  him  to  have  and  useful  knowledge.  He  was  equally  at 
been  the  ablest  of  his  whole  senatorial  career;  home  in  the  modern  and  the  ancient  classics, 
but  his  heidth  was  breaking  down  from  the  and  could  quote  from  either  with  singular 
long-continued  mental  strain,  and  the  old  mal-  readiness  and  accuracy ;  and,  in  addition  to  a 
ady  which  had  resulted  from  the  assault  upon  very  retentive  memory,  he  was  gifted  with 
him  returned  immediately  after  the  delivery  strong  imaginative  powers.  To  the  most  ele- 
of  this  speech,  and  his  physician  ordered  him  gant  accomplishments  he  added  the  sternest 
to  abstain  from  all  mental  labor  for  the  re-  purity  of  purpose.  That  he  sometimes  erred 
mainder  of  the  session.  He  absented  himself  from  the  very  intensity  of  his  convictions,  his 
for  some  weeks,  but  he  could  not  wholly  re-  best  friends  will  admit,  but  no  man  could  ac- 
frain  from  taking  part  in  the  contest  which  cuse  him  justly  of  any  mean,  low,  or  personal 
was  coming.  The  supplementary  civil-rights  motive  in  his  action.  His  hands  were  clean 
bill,  a  measure  be  had  much  at  heart,  was  from  bribes. 

after  a  severe  struggle  passed  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  had  been  a  somewhat  volumi- 

bot  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  nous  writer,  though  every  thing  from  his  pen 

vote  in  the  House.    On  May  81,  1872,  he  de-  was  very  carefully  prepared,  and  touched,  and 

livered  a  long  and  oarefuUy-prepared  speech  retouched,  till  it  satisfied  his  fastidious  taste, 

yindicating  his  course,  and  arraigning  the  Pres-  Among  his  smaller  works  were :  "  The  Schol- 

ident  for  the  alleged  misuse  of  the  appointing  ar,  the  Jurist,  the  Artist,  the  Philanthropist " 

power.     The  condition  of  his  health  making  (1846) ;   "  Fame  and  Glory  "  a847) ;  "  White 

it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Europe  about  Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States "  (1847) ;  "  Law 

the  Ist  of  June,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  of  Human  Progress"  (1848);   "Finger  Point 

kte  in  November,  he  took  no  part  in  the  from  Plymouth  Rqck"  (1858);  "Landmark  of 

presidential  campaign  of  1872,  and  declined  Freedom"  (1864);   "The  Antislavery  Enter- 

tbe  nomination  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  prise"  (1855);   "Position  and  Duties  of  the 

which  was  tendered  him.    His  influence  was  Merchant "  (1855) ;  "  Our  Foreign  Relations  " 

thrown  in  favor  of  Horace  Greeley.     On  tak-  (1868):   "The  Case  of  the  Florida"  (1864); 

ing  his  seat  again  in  the  Senate,  in  December,  "  The  Provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

1872,    he  introduced  a  resolution   providing  pendence"  (1865);  "Eulogy  on  Abraham  Lin- 

that  the  names  of  battles  with  fellow-citizens  coin  "  (1866) ;  "  The  National  Security  and  the 

shall  not  be  continued  in  the  Army  Register,  National  Faith"  (1865);  "Our  Claims  onEng- 

or  placed  in  the  regimental  colors  of  the  United  land  "  (1869).    A  collection  of  his  speeches,  in 

States.   This  resolution  excited  the  indignation  two  volumes,  was  published  in  1850 ;  his  more 

of  some  bitter  partisans,  and  a  resolution  was  recent  speeches  and  addresses  were  published 

offered  in   the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  in  1856,  and  a  collection  of  his  entire  works 

censure  Senator  Sumner  for  an  attempt  to  de-  which  was  in  progress  at  his  death,  has  since 

grade  the  loyal  soldiery  of  the  nation  and  been  published,  with  a  memoir  by  Charles  A. 

their  grand  achievements  by  this  proposal.  Phelps,  LL.  D.,  in  12  vols.,  8vo. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  Jdngdoma 
of  Northern  Europe,  united  nnder  the  same 
dynasty.  King,  Oaoar  II.,  bom  January  21, 
1829 ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Charles  XV.,  September  18, 1872 ; 
married  June  6,  186T,  to  Sophia,  born  July  9. 
1836,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Wilhelm  of 
Nassau.  Oldest  son :  Gustavus,  heir-apparent, 
Duke  of  Wermland,  bom  June  16, 1858. 

The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  King,  who  acts  under  the  advice  of  a 
Oouncil  of  State,  composed  of  ten  members, 
of  whom  two  have  ^e  title  of  State  Ministers, 
and  eight  that  of  Oouncillors  of  State ;  of  the 
latter  Ive  are  chiefs  of  departments.  At  the 
close  of  1878,  the  Swedish  Council  of  State 
was  composed  of  the  following  members:  1. 
The  Minister  of  State  and  Justice,  E.  H.  de 
Carleson,  appointed  May  4,  1874,  appointed 
Minister  of  Justice,  June  8,  1870 ;  2.  Minister 
of  State  and  Foreign  Affairs,  M^jor-General 
Oscar  M.  de  BjOms^ema,  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  December  17,  1872 ;  8.  C. 
J,  Berg,  appointed  June  4,  1868 ;  4.  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  Migor-General 
Baron  Brader  Abraham  Leijonhufvud,  ap- 
pointed January  14, 1870;  6.  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  G.  Wen- 
nerberg,  appointed  June  8,  1870 ;  6.  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  P.  A. 
BergstrOm.  appointed  June  8, 1870 ;  7.  Baron 
C.  tf.  O.  Alstrdmer,  appointed  June  15,  1870 ; 
8.  Chief  of  the  Department  of  War,  Miyor- 
General  Erik  Oscar  Weidenhielm,  appointed 
December  6,  1871 ;  9.  Dr.  J.  H.  Lov6n  (June 
5,  1874) ;  10.  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Finance,  J.  G.  N.  8.  Baron  Akerhielm,  ap- 
pointed September  28,  1874. 

In  Norway  the  King  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  one 
Minister  of  State  and  nine  Councilors.  Two 
of  the  councilors,  together  with  the  minister, 
form  a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  re- 
siding at  Stockholm,  near  the  King. 

The  area  of  Sweden  is  170,591  square  miles ; 
population,  in  1878,  4,297,972.* 

The  emigration,  from  1851  to  1860,  num- 
bered 16,900  persons;  from  1861  to  1870, 
122,447;  in  1868,  27,024;  in  1869,  89,064;  in 
1870,20,008;  in  1871,17,458;  in  1872, 16,912; 
in  1878. 18,580. 

The  lollowing  towns,  in  1878,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants :  Stock- 
holm, 147,249;  GOteborg,  61,699;  MalmO, 
28,325  ;  NorrkOping,  25,982  ;  Carlscrona, 
16,586 ;  Gefle,  16,265 ;  Upsala,  12,086 ;  Jan- 
koping,  12,188 ;  Lund,  11,408. 

In  the  budget  for  1875  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  99,249,939  crowns ;  the  expenditures 
at  99,249,939  crowns.  The  public  debt,  at  the 
end  of  1873,  amounted  to  122,080,000  riksdalers. 

The  total  strength  of  the  armed  forces  was, 
in  September,  1878,  as  follows : 

*  For  the  area  and  population  of  the  several  Iftns  into 
which  the  cotmtiy  is  divided  $u  AimuiX  Ctclopjsdxa 
for  18T3. 
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The  navy,  which  was  entirely  reorganized 
in  1866-'67,  consisted,  at  the  beginning  of 
1874,  of  87  steamers,  8  sailing-yessels,  88  gal- 
leys :  total,  183  vessels,  of  456  guns.  At  the 
end  of  1873,  the  navy  was  officered  by  two 
rear-admirals,  six  commanders,  20  command- 
ing-captains, 43  captains,  and  43  lieutenants. 
The  principal  port  is  that  of  Carlscrona,  on  the 
Baltic. 

The  imports  and  exports,  in  1872  and  1871, 
were  as  follows  (expressed  in  thousands  of 
crowns) : 
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1878. 
1871. 


199,615 

161,088 


The  movement  of  shipping  was,  in  1872,  aa 
follows : 
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818 
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Norwegian ............ 

8,750  ,  S37.0G6 

Foreiini 

4,866  'S6Q,429 

Total... 

6,789 

872,680 

14.906  '  7140S2 

•  1  Swedish  last  =  8.87  tons. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Sweden  numbered, 
in  1871,  8,878  vessels,  of  130,267  lasts.  The 
number  of  vessels  registered  for  the  foreign 
trade  was  1,783,  of  a  total  burden  of  102,3id 
lasts. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion, in  August,  1874,  was  2,688.9  kilometres; 
of  those  in  course  of  construction,  2,807  kilo- 
metres (1  kilometre  =  0.62  mile).  The  nom- 
ber  of  post-offices  in  1872  was  546.  The  reve- 
nae  amounted  to  2,716,050  riksdalers ;  the  ex- 
penditures to  2,291,818  riksdalers.  The  ag- 
gregate length  of  the  state  telegraph-lines  was 
7,067  kilometres ;  and  of  telegraph-wires,  14,- 
943  kilometres. 

The  area  of  Norway  is  122,280  square  miles. 
The  population  was,  in  1872,  estimated  at 
1,763,000.  The  following  towns  had,  in  1870, 
a  population  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants: 
Christiania,  66,657  (in  1872  about  70,000,  and 
with  the  suburbs  80,000);  Bergen,  80.252; 
Drontheim,  20,858 ;  Havanger,  16,063;  Dram- 
men,  15,458;  Ohristiansand,  11,466.  The  bud- 
get for  the  period  ending  June  80,  1874,  esti- 
mates the  revenue  and  expenditure  nt  5,455.704 
specie  dalers  each  (1  roecie  daler  =  $1.11).  The 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  Augast,  1873,  had  be- 
come reduced  to  6,876,000  specie  dalers.    Co 
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January  1,  18T2,  the  troops  of  the  line  nnm- 
bered  18,000  men,  the  reserve  forces  19,000, 
and  the  kndvaem  11,000.  The  naval  force, 
Id  1872,  consisted  of  21  vessels  (4  iron-clads), 
with  an  armament  of  172  gons. 

The  imports,  in  1871,  amounted  to  26,788,000 
specie  dalers;  in  1872,  to  84,928,000.  The  ex- 
ports, in  1871,  to  20,189,000  specie  dalers;  in 
1872,  to  26,768,000. 

The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1872,  was  as 
follows : 
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The  commercial  navy,  at  the  end  of  1873, 
consisted  of  7,447  vessels,  of  a  total  harden 
of  592,997  commercial  lasts  (1  last  =  2.1  tons). 
The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  1878  was  502  kilometres ;  the 
aggregate  length  of  telegraph-lines,  6,288  kilo- 
metres; of  wires,  9,648  kilometres. 

The  Swedish  Diet  was  opened  by  the  King 
on  January  19th.  In  his  opening  speech,  while 
speaking  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Sweden, 
the  King  laid  special  stress  on  the  visit  of  the 
Crown-prince  of  Germany,  as  a  proof  of  the 
friendly  connections  of  Sweden  and  Germany. 
On  closing  the  Diet,  May  22d,  the  King  re- 
ferred with  special  satisfaction  to  the  passage 
of  the  new  law  on  commercial  navigation,  and 
to  the  increased  appropriations  for  educational 
purposes. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  of  Central 
Europe,  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons, 
three  of  which  are  divided  each  into  two  inde- 
pendent half-cantons.  The  supreme  legisla- 
tive and  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  Chambers,  the  Standerath, 
or  State  Council,  and  the  Nationalrath,  or 
National  Council.  The  first  is  composed  of 
forty-four  members,  two  for  each  canton. 
The  Nationalrath  consists  of  185  representa- 
tives of  the  Swiss  peo])le,  chosen  in  direct 
election,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every 
20,000  souls.  Both  Chambers  united  are  called 
the  Federal  Assembly,  and  as  such  represent 
the  supreme  Government  of  the  republic. 
The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a 
Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly. The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  who  are  the  first  magistrates 
of  the  republic,  are  elected  by  the  Federal  As- 
sembly for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  are  not 
re^ligible  till  after  the  expiration  of  another 
year.  The  President  of  the  Federal  Council 
for  the  year  1874  was  K.  Schenck,  of  the  can- 
ton of  Bern ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  E.  Welti,  of 
the  canton  of  Aargau.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  session  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  beginning  in  June,  1874,  K.  Fcer 
Herzog,  of  the  canton  of  A  argau ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, L.  Ruchonnet,  of  the  canton  of  Vand. 
President  of  the  State  Council,  A.  Kdchlin,  of 


the  canton  of  Basel ;  Vice-President,  J.  K.  P. 
Morel,  of  the  canton  of  St-GaU. 

Area  of  Switzerland,  15,992  square  miles. 
Population,  according  to  the  census  of  1870, 
2,669,147,  of  whom  1,566,847  (68.7  per  cent.) 
were  Evangelical ;  1,084,869  (40.6  per  cent.) 
Catholics;  11,485  members  of  Christian  sects, 
and  6,996  Jews. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Confederation  in 
the  year  1878  amounted  to  84,848,168  francs ; 
the  expenditures  to  88,618,826  francs.  The 
budget  for  1874  estimated  the  revenue  at  87,- 
061,000  francs ;  the  expenditures  at  87,071,000 
francs.  The  liabilities  of  the  republic  amount- 
ed, in  1878,  to  29,288,181 ;  as  a  set-off  against 
which  there  is  Federal  property  amounting  to 
29,487,829  francs. 

The  strength  and  organization  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Switzerland  were  as  follows,  at  the 
end  of  1878. 


TROOPS. 


Stoff. 

Infantiy 

Biflemen 

Cayalry 

Artillery 

Bnsineer^ 

AdmiolstratlTe  troops. 


Total. 84, 


SnndM- 


68,649 
6,001 
1,918 
8,S69 
1«S45 
299 


89,078 
8,864 
1,086 
6,860 
1,069 
129 


60,009 


i«iidirdir 


64,884 

4,616 

1,671 

4,643 

474 

74 


TetmL 


641 

160,061 

18,918 

4,670 

18,986 

8,047 

608 


66,961  I  201,267 


The  aggregate  length  of  Swiss  railways,  in 
1874,  was  1,573  kilometres;  that  of  telegraph- 
lines,  in  1878,  5,848  kilometres ;  of  wires,  14,- 
169  kilometres. 

The  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which,  in  1878,  had  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Council,*  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on 
April  19,  1874.  The  new  revision  strengthens 
the  authority  of  the  central  Government  in 
matters  military,  legal,  and  especidly  eccle- 
siastical. The  control  of  the  Confederation 
over  the  army  has  hitherto  been,  more  espe- 
cially as  far  as  the  line  is  concerned,  of  the 
loosest  and  feeblest  kind ;  and  the  cantons  look 
with  keen  jealousy  on  any  infringement  of  their 
existing  power  to  manage  their  own  contingent 
of  the  Federal  army.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  victories  of  Germany,  due  in  chief  measure 
to  the  homogeneous  organization,  have  im- 
pressed the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Swiss  people 
with  the  untrustworthiness  of  di^ointed  and 
segregated  battalions  in  time  of  war,  and  more 
especially  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  partial  assimilation  of  the  law,  which  va- 
ries almost  inconceivably  in  the  various  can- 
tons, is  another  main  object  of  the  revision, 
and  every  thing  has  been  done  by  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  drawing  it  up  to  avoid 
exciting  unnecessary  opposition.  It  would  be 
impossible  at  once  to  pass  a  uniform  code  of 
laws  for  the  entire  Confederation,  and  it  is 
intended  only  to  provide  for  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  the  more  urgent  reforms,  in  a  style 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  cantons  which  are 

*  See  AmnrAL  CroirOPJEDU  tor  1878,  article  Swxtckb* 
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tbaa  asked  to  Butrender  a  portion  of  tlieir  old 
cuBtoma.  FinaUr,  the  innovations  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Oatholio  Cbnrcb  and  the 
cantonal  goTerunents  are  of  a  sweeping  kind, 
and  will  place  the  Roman  Oatholio  Charoh  in 
Switzerland  in  a  yet  more  sabject  state  than 
that  to  which  it  is  being  rednced  in  Germany. 
Eenoe  the  vote  of  the  Catholic  party  was  given 
imdividedly  against  the  revimon.  Save  &3  re- 
gards ecclesiastical  afiairs,  the  preient  revision 
was  mnoh  lew  ambitions  than  its  rejected  pred- 
ecessor ;  and  this  fact  no  doabt  acconnts  for 
tlie  striking  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  previons  plebitcUura :  while  the  latter  waa, 
in  1873,  adverse  to  revision  by  a  m^ority  of 
about  4,000,  the  people  this  time  approved  re- 
vision by  about  a  two-thirds  m^ority.  The 
proportion  of  those  voting  for  the  revision  to 
the  total  number  of  voters,  in  the  several  can- 
tons, wasaa  follows: 


Orlwni 

Zw. 

Sa.""^::: 

■dnSLa 

g',Si,0itBb- 

^'s,^-'-- 

V.'.'.'.'.V.  a: 

ai«nu 

sbia"'" 

S3"::;:::;;::;; 

...  6B.1 
...  48.7 

" 

The  popular  vote  on  the  revised  ConstiU- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  election  of  ttew  tirmd 
Oounoils  in  a  namber  of  cantone,  shows  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  policy  of  the  Federal  anthor- 
itiM  In  ohnrch  questions,  as  well  ae  the  eitea- 
aion  of  the  jurisdiotion  of  the' central  OoT«ni- 
ment,  was  only,  as  heretofore,  opposed  by  the 
Catholic  cantons  of  Lnoerae,  Zog,  Scbwju, 
Uri,  Dnterwalden,  Freybni^  Valaia,  and  tbe 


half-cauton  of  Appcnzell  (Inner  Rboilcs}.  The 
only  addition  to  this  phalanx  was  the  canton 
of  Ticino,  which,  though  wholly  Catholic,  had 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  during  all  the  con- 
flicts of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Cath- 
olic bishops,  sided  with  the  former.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  canton  cast  again  its  vote  in 
favor  of  the  revision,  but  the  largo  majority 
of  the  people  voted  against  it.  Many  other  in- 
dications showed  that  tlie  lung  ascendency  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  this  canton  had  been  un- 
dermined, and  thus  foreshadowed  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Liberal  party,  which 
took  place  at  the  new  election  of  a  Grand 
Council  at  the  beginning  of  1875. 

The  conflict  between  the  Federal  authorities 
and  the  minority  of  the  cantons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
the  other,  continued  throMhoot  the  year  1874. 
The  Papal  nuncio  and  tlie  bishops  sent,  in  Jan- 


nary,  187-1,  notes  to  the  Federal  Cocneil,  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  soppression  of  the 
Papal  nunciature  to  Switzerland,*  bnt  the  Fed- 
eral Council  resolved  to  lay  them  on  the  table, 
and  the  Papal  nuncio,  having  received  hr^ 
posaports,  departed  on  Febmary  9th.  Thf 
Grand  Conncils  of  Bern,  Geneva,  St-Gall,  sn-i 
others,  contlnned  to  encourage  the  Old  Catho- 
lics, who  remained  in  possession  of  nearly  all 
tho  Catholic  chorches  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
and  in  addition  received  a  faculty  of  (OH,i 
Catholic  theology  in  connection  with  tho  Cni- 
versity  of  Bern.  The  progress  of  the  OH 
Catholic  movement  among  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
organization  had  not  been  completed  by  the 
election  of  a  bishop. 

■  8t>  ABStUL  Ctclorsdu  for  WIS. 
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In  Jane  tho  K&tional  Aesemblf  elected  the 
tit;  of  LaosiuiDe,  in  the  canton  of  Vand,  aa 
the  toot  of  the  Federal  Court  (Bandesgericht). 
The  new  Federal  Oonrt,  which  ia  to  serve  from 
IHTS  to  18T8,  was  elected  in  October^  it  oon- 
■JBtaof  the  following  memberB:  Dr.  Blnmer, 
of  the  canton  of  GUroa,  President;  Rognin, 
of  Vand,  Vice-PresideDt;  Morel,  of  BuGall; 
Anderwert,  of  Thurgsa;  I^ctet,  of  Geneva; 
Kiggder,  of  Bern;  Stamtn,  of  Soba£f  hausen. 

The  International  Postal  Congress  met  in  the 
ettj  of  Bern,  on  September  IStb,  and  eleeted 
Federal-Oonuoilor  Borel  its  president  The 
JDiritations  to  this  Oongreas  had  been  issDed 
b;  the  Government  of  Germanjr,  and  all  the 
invited  states,  twentj-oae  in  nainber,  had  seat 


delegates.  The  states  represented  were :  Ger- 
manj,  Switzerland,  Austro-Hnngarlan  Mon- 
arch j,  Belgiam,  Denmark,  Egfpt,  Spain,  United 
States  of  North  America,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Greece,  Italy,  Lniembnrg,  Norwaj,  Neth- 
erlands, Portagal,  Ronmania,  Rusua,  Servia, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey.  The  Cougress  agreed 
upon  the  introduction  of  uniform  rates  through- 
ont  the  territory  of  the  states  belonging  to  the 
Postal  Union,  and  the  total  abolition  of  transit 
postage.  The  city  of  Bern  was  elected  the 
seat  of  the  International  Postal  Boreao.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  Congress  in 
18T6,  in  Paris.  The  Congress  closed  its  session 
on  October  9tfa,  the  treaty  having  been  agreed 
to  and  signed  bj  the  representatives  of  all  the 


•tatee  except  the  one  of  France,  who  had  not 
jet  received  iosb-nctionB  from  bis  OovemmcnL 

Among  the  most  important  bills  adopted  bj 
the  Federal  Assembly  in  its  fall  session  was 
the  new  army  bill.  The  main  qoestions  to  be 
Battled  were :  In  bow  many  days  can  the  militia- 
man be  made  effective,  and  how  many  must  be 
insisted  on  afterward  for  his  periodica!  drillsl 
Fifty-two  days  bad  been  asked  for  by  ^e  Gov- 
ernment for  the  training  of  infantry  recruits, 
and  this  period  had  been  declared  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  cantonal  military  societies 
lately  held  at  Olten  to  be  acceptable  only  as 
the  minimmn.  However,  the  Ilonse  Com- 
mittee of  the  Deputies  on  the  bill  resolved 
'     9  it  by  a  week,  and  they  succeeded 


five  days  only,  As  to  the  drilling  practice,  or 
repetition,  there  was  by  no  means  tbe  same 
striking  divergency  of  opinion.  It  is  true  that 
the  Government,  in  Colonel  Welti's  project, 
had  asked  for  ten  days  in  every  year  for  the 
first  eight  years,  while  the  committee  preferred 
sixteen  every  second  year.  Bat  the  Olten 
meeting  had  received  with  favor  this  proposed 
modification  since  it  was  announced,  and  it  was 
therefore  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
by  Colonel  Welti  as  accordant  with  sound  mil- 
itary views,  and  so  adopted  almost  nnanimons- 
ly.  The  one  remaining  point  of  great  general 
interest  was  the  danse,  which  was  agreed  to, 
directing  the  cantons  to  take  care  that  all  the 
male  yonth  between  the  school  and  reernit 
ages  shall  get  fifteen  afternoon  drills  annually, 
of  coarse  withont  arms. 
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TELEGR  APHIO  PROGRESS.    A  remurk-  measure  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United 

able  improvement  in  telegraphy  seems  to  have  States,  politically  and  socially.    They  claimed, 

been  discovered  simoltaneoualy  in  Bavaria  and  in  a  special  manner,  the  right  of  adrnisaion  on 

in  the  United  States.    The  (German  inventor  is  equal  terms  with  the  whites  to  all  public  placea 

Herr  Henoker,  of  Munich,  and  his  ^*  Electro-  of  whatever  nature ;  insisting  chiefly  on  their 

mi^netic  Copying  Apparatus,"  as  he  calls  it,  children  being  admitted  and  taught  in  the  pnlv 

has  been  already  secured  by  a  Frankfort  bank-  lie  schools,  not  separately,  but  with  the  whita 

ing  firm.    This  apparatus,  it  is  said,  without  children  in  the  same  schools, 
the  aid  of  a  telegraphist,  can  transmit  writing        A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  asking 

in  different   langus^^es,   signatures,  portraits,  for  the  passage  of  the  ^'  civil-rights  bill "  h^ 

plana,  etc.,  to  any  distance,  with  perfect  re-  fore  Oongress,  equal  privileges  with  whites  in 

semblance  to  the  original  in  all  points.    Among  all  educational  institutions,  etc^  and  pledgiBg 

other  exploits  of  this  wonderful  invention  it  the  convention  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  se< 

telegraphed  the  opening  speech  of  the  Singers*  cure  able  counsel  to  obtain  the  release  of  ooe 

Festival,  which  took  place  lately,  as  printed,  of  their  color  who  had  married  a  white  wonun 

surrounded  by  garlands  of  oak  and  laurel ;  also  against  the  law  of  the  State,  and  had  been  wDt 

bills  of  exchange,  Government  dispatches  in  toprisoiL 

cipher,  messages  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters.        The  Democrats  assembled  in  State  Conven- 

an  arrest- warrant  with  portrait  of  the  person  tion  at  Nashville,  on  August  19th.  Before  pro- 

^^  wanted,*'  and  a  map  as  used  by  generals  in  ceedlng  to  action,  a  resolution  for  determining 

time  of  war,  with  the  intended  movements  of  the  result  of  the  ballot  by  a  two-thirds  rote 

the  troops  marked  out  upon  it.    An  impres-  was  offered,  and,  notwithstanding  opposition, 

sion  of  the  object,  writing,  drawing,  etc.,  is  adoped  by  a  vote  of  above  four  yeas  to  one  naj. 
taken  in  a  prepared  ink  on  a  sort  of  silver       Eleven  candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor 

paper,  which  is  rolled  on  a  revolving  cylinder  were  put  in  nomination,  and  fourteen  ballots 

and  forwarded  to  its  destination  without  further  taken  on  them,  without  decisive  result;  the 

visible  aid  I  The  American  rival  is  Mr.  Edison,  number  of  competitors,  by  the  successive  with- 

His  discovery  relates  to  that  form  of  apparatus  drawal  of  names,  steadily  deereanng  as  the 

known  as  the  aatomatic  or  chemical  telegraph,  number  of  ballots  increased.  At  the  fourteenth 

in  which  signals  are  made  and  recorded  by  ballot  there  remained  two  competitors  onl/— 

causihg  the  electricity  to  pass  through  paper,  James  D.  Porter,  of  Henry  Ooonty,  and  James 

the  latter  being  saturated  with  a  chemical  sub-  K  Bailey,  of  Montgomery — ^bnt  neither  of  then 

stance  which  changes  in  color  when  the  cur-  received  a  sufficiency  of  votes.     The  whole 

rent  acts.    In  the  ordinary  working  of  this  number  then  cast  was  948,  of  which  Mr.  Bailey 

form  of  telegraph  the  electricity  is  sent  over  received  859  votes,  Mr.  Porter  689;  neoesaary 

the  line-wire  by  a  key,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  a  choice,  682.    It  being  then  midnight,  the 

and  passes  through  a  pen,  stylus,  or  lever,  name  of  Mr.  Bailey  was  withdrawn,  and  a 

which  has  no  movement,  but  simply  rests  upon  motion  made  that  "  James  D.  Porter  be  de- 

the  paper,  the  latter  being  moved  by  a  weight  dared  the  unanimous  ohoice  of  the  ooaven* 

or  clock-work.    No  magnet  and  armature  are  tion.*'    The  motion  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 

used.    The  salient  feature  in  Mr.  Edison's  pres-  carried  amid  great  enthusiasm  without  a  di^ 

ent  discovery  is  the  production  of  motion  and  senting  voice.     The  following  platform  was 

of  sound  by  the  pen  or  stylus,  without  the  in-  unanimouriy  adopted : 
tervention  of  a  magnet  and  armature.  _,  .        -   ,     ^ 

TEHTNESSEE.     The  movements  of  the  po-  _  J^?.  r^preaentotije.  of  the  Democratic  and  Con- 

i:*:^  i^ ks^     •-  Ai.'     a^-^i.  •«  k^  servalive  party  of  Tennessee,  iQ  convention  a^sem- 

liticai  partMw  m  this  State  were  earned  on  tj^d,  most  cordially  invite  all  good  and  tnie  men, 

with  unusual  energy  and  excitement  durmg  who  desira  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people 

the  year.  of  the  State,  and  preserve  her  honor  antamished,  to 

The  colored  people  met  in  State  Convention  ^^^  ^»'^  ^  ^^  carrying  out  the  foUowinjf  princi- 

at  NashvUle  on  the  28th  of  April.    Delegations  PT'mt'iu  honest  labor  should  be  pmtected,  and 

from  about  twenty  counties,  situated  in  diner-  receive  its  just  reward. 

ent  sections  of  the  State,  attended.  A  number  S.  That  the  burden  of  government  should  be  borM 
of  colored  speakers  addressed  tlie  convention,  by  the  whole  property  of  the  oounti^ ;  that  alJ  as- 
animated  apparently  by  unfriendly  feelings  Mssmentsoftexes  should  be  equal,  uniform,  and  ja-< 
4-^w.r^mA  4^u^  L\>i4^^  **«^«  -D^^^KM^J.^^  T-kfL  •^d  no  improper  disonmination  should  bo  mw* 
toward  the  whites,  even  Republicans.  They  ^^^^st  any  specie  of  property, 
charged  the  laws  of  the  State  with  ui^ust  dis-  a.  That  we  favor  a  strict  oonstraetion  of  the  Co^- 
criminations  against  their  race,  and  urged  the  atitution  of  the  United  States,  and  insist  tli&t  d^ 
negroes  not  to   support,  by  their   votes,    the  power  should  be  exeroised  by  the  General  Govera- 

nominee  of  whatever  party  who  would  not  S^u^^^f^hr^^'lJflil^lL'^^r??^*^ ""  "^^"lul^^ 

•vi«^«.^  v:-*-..!^  A-.    J   ^-  4.^  *u  t  J    'J  m  the  necessary  exercise  of  the  powers  so  delcjratw. 

pledge  himself  to  advocate  their  cause,  and  aid       4.  That  we  oppose  all  monopolies,  rm«,  and  ooo- 

them  in  securing  the  attainment  of  the  full  binationa  formea  f or  the  oppi^asionoT toe  people; 
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thai  we  are  for  the  abolition  of  all  useless  and  nn-  favor  no  violent  ehange  which  might  be  oppressive 

necessary  offices ;  for  the  proper  reduction  of  all  ex-  to  either  the  debtor  or  creditor  class,  we  would  recom- 

ceesive  salaries ;  for  the  most  ri^d  economy  in  the  mend  a  system  of  free  national  banking,  based  upon 

administration  of  the  State  government ;  for  all  ne-  a  safe  plan  for  redemption,  and  a  return  to  specie 

c««6arj  reforms  in  the  law  so  as  to  make  its  ezecu-  payment  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  consistent 

tioQ  speedy,  just,  and  certain ;  that  we  will  hold  the  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  currency  to  meet  the  res^ 

coUeotars  of  revenue  to  a  strict  accountability  in  the  sonable  wants  of  business. 

collection  and  application  of  said  revenue ;  that  we  8.  We  ore  iu  favor  of  the  fVill  and  equal  enjovments 

deplore  the  existence  of  all  indebtedness.  Federal,  of  accommodations,  advantages,  rights,  ana  privi- 

Sttte,  county,  and  municipal,  and  demand  that  no  leges,  b^  all  oitiaens  and  other  persons  within  the 

more  taxea  shall  be  laid  upon  the  people  than  shall  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 

be  found  to  be  essentially  necessary  for  the  support  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  at  the  same  time  we  deem 


of  Its  eredit  and  honor  untaroished,  and  therefore  such  aocommodationtj  advanta^s^  rights^  or  privi^* 

are  opposed  to  aa  increase  of  taxation.  leges.    But  we  reoogciie  the  principle,  which  is  old- 

5.  Tnat  we  favor  the  abolition  of  the  present  odious  er  than  our  Constitution,  that  eveiy  man's  house  is 

national  banking  system  and  the  payment  of  the  his  castle,  and  that,  under  our  Government,  every 

bonds  of  the  Government  bj  issuance  of  its  non-  citizen,  white  or  black,  has  the  right  to  bear  arms  in 

bearing-interest  notes  accordmg  to  the  contract  ex-  conformity  to  law,  and  to  express  his  opinions  with- 

pressed  and  implied  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  out  interference  or  molestation. 

»iieh  obligation^  and  a  repeal  of  the  present  oppres-  4.  We  favor  the  calling,  by  the  next  Legislature, 

sive  Fedeital  tariff,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  solely  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  for  the  following  pur- 

with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  the  necessary  rev-  poses :  1.  To  reform  our  present  cumbersome  and 

enue.  expensive  judicial  system ;  2.  To  do  away  with  use- 

S.  That  we  denounce  all  legislation  that  seeks  to  less  offices,  and  with  the  great  abuses  which  have 

interfere  with  the  indiTidual  right  of  the  citizen  to  grown  up  under  our  present  unwise  system  of  feea 

select  hia  own  associates,  and  particularly^  what  is  and  salaries,  and  to  make  such  other  useful  altera- 

known  aa  the  supplementary  civil-rights  bill  pend-  tions  in  the  present  organic  law  as  wUl  tend  to  lessen 

ing  before  the  Feaeral  Congress,  as  a  palpable  viola-  the  expenses  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  State. 

tion  of  the  Constitution,  mtended  to  vex,  harass,  6.  Tnat  we  are  opposed  to  the  payment  of  the 

oppress,  and  degrade  the  people  of  the  Southern  **  new  issue"  of  the  liank  of  Tennessee;  that  we  fa- 

Stotea,  and  productive  of  untold  social  and  political  vor  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  both  State  and 

evils  to  both  races,  and  which  we  should  resist  by  all  national :  that  we  alike  are  opposed  to  the  iniquitoua 

legal  and  oonstitutional  means  in  our  power.  f^nding-oill  passed  by  the  fate  Democratic  Legisla- 

Tv     T>^-..,i>i;^^*-  i»«.ij  ♦K^;*  Qf^i-^  n^««A«  ture,  and  to  the  present  assessment  law,  because  of 

The  BepublioaBs  held  tlieir  Stote  Oonven-  i^.  i^^^^^  ^^^  iSquisitorial  provisions,  and  we  de- 

tion  at  Chattanooga,  on  the  16th  of  beptember,  mand  a  thorough  reform  in  our  present  mode  of  aa- 

whtte  and  colored  delegates  being  in  attend-  sessinff  property,  and  collecting  it. 

aoce.     A  disttgreement  on  important  matters  <^*  'fn&i,  as  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  the 

maniferted  itself  between  the  representatives  ^o^f  JC^I^tAS'scS^^^^^ 

of  the  two  races;  the  white  delegates  being  eveiy  child  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ten- 

Against  Dommating  any  candidate  for  Governor,  neasee. 

and  against  the  dyil-rights  bill;  the  colored  7.  That  the  opening  of  our  great  rivers  and  water- 

advocatinir    and  inststimr  upon   both    points,  courses,  especially  the  mouth  of  the  Mississinpi  and 

chieflj  opSn  their  civil  rights.    Inrefe^noeto  t^?rn;|S${L?^'^"r'dT.T4re^^%r''S^^ 

this  they  mtimated  that  the  white  Republicans,  ^e  ask  that  sueh  appropriations  may  be  made  «h>m 

who  were  not  in  favor  of  the  civil-rights  bill,  time  to  time,  by  the  General  Qovemment,  as  will  ao- 

Bhonld  leaTe  the  party.    They  seem  to  have  complish  this  result. 

sabseqaenily  relented  somewhat  in  regard  to  «•  That  we  denounce  the  administration  of  Gov- 

^!r^  ^^^1  «..^^^4«wwi  ^m  i^^i^A^A  Brsfkin  ♦k^  enior  John  C.  Brown,  in  its  inefficiency  m  enforcing 

certain  parts nnderstood  as  incladed  withm^e  ^^^  ,,^,  „j  protecting  life  and  property;  in  itS 

meaning  of  that  biU,  declaring  that     tbey  did  fhindulent  disposition  of  the  property  of  the  State ; 

not  care  for  mixed  schools  or  social  equality,  ^^  in  its  corrupt  lease  of  the  penitentiary ;  and  in  ita 

bat  insisted  upon  their  right  of  getting  equal  m*ny  shortcomings  and  general  mismanagement,  aa 

«eommodation,withthewhitesiBhot«^c^s.  jSV^ireS^'^^^t^^b^rSJ^C^ Sfc 

steamboats,  and  other  public  places.    Between  citixens. 

the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Platform,  9.  That  we  earnestly  appeal  to  all  citizens  of  Ten- 

also,  a  long  debate  took  place,  with  the  result  nessee,  whatever  their  past  political  associations, 

that  the  members  of   opposite  views  finally  7,ho/«^e/«  **»•  "®''®'^  maiesty  of  the  law  and  the 

^-i  ^^  ^  .^^  ^/  ,w*«»™v«,;-*  •Bri.^aa  f^i.*na  dlgultvof  thc  Commouwealth,  to  Bid  the  Bepublican 

agreed  to  a  sort  of  wmpromise,  whose  terms  k    ,^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ianquillity  within  her 

are  set  down  m  the  third  paragraph  of  the  tol-  torders,  to  invite  immigration,  and  uphold  the  ma- 
lowing  platform,  reported  from  the  said  com-  terial  interests  of  our  people, 
mittee  and  adopted  by  the  convention :  Horace  Maynard  wa»  nominated  by  acdama- 
The  Bepublieans  of  Tennessee,  in  State  Conven-  tion  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
tion  assembled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  f^^  Qovemor. 

T'^^e'reafflrm  the  platform  of  principles  set  forth  The  result  of  the  election,  on  November  8d. 

bv  the  National  Eepublioan  Convention  of  the  Be-  was  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate^ 

publican  party  in  the  year  1878,  and  commend  it  to  with  few  exceptions.     The  whole  number  of 

tbe  favorable  consideration  of  the  voters  of  Ten-  votes  polled  for  Governor  was  about  168,904, 

'^^Jf*  mL  .  .u        *        #     ^      1                ^     A^A  of  which  108,061  were  cast  fbr  the  Democratic 

2.  That  the  system  of  national  currency  founded  ^^^.  ^^   rk  i^  f.^  xi,.  Po^nHinftn  •  tlmft  mv. 

by  the  Bepubliin  party  has  proved  the  best  ever  nominee,  66,848  for  **»»  BeP?^*^<^^° '  ^»»°»  §^- 

devised  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  while  we  would  mg  Mr.  Porter  a  majority  of  47,218  over  Mr. 
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Maynard.    A  third  candidate  for  Governor,        At  aboat  two  o^olook  in  the  morning  of 

B.  F.  0.  Brooks,  as  the  Working-men's  nomi-  Angast  26th,  a  large  body  of  dis^rnised,  fuUy- 

nee,  received  192  votes.    In  1872,  the  aggre-  armed  horsemen  rode  into  the  to^vn  of  Treii- 

gate  number  of  votes  polled  for  Governor  was  ton,  sarronnded  the  jail,  and,  calliDg  oat  the 

181,789,  which  were  less  uneqaally  distributed;  jailer  and  sheriff  on  duty,  demanded  the  kejs 

the  mtgority  of  Mr.  Brown  over  Mr.  Freeman  of  the  negro  prisoners'  cells.    Upon  the  abso- 

having  been  18,689.  late  and  several  times  repeated  refusal  of  those 

The  state  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  is  as  officers  to  comply  with  that  request,  the  hone- 

follows :  In  the  Senate — ^Democrats,  23 ;  Be-  men  declared  that  they  would  have  the  pris* 

publicans,  2 ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  oners  without  tlie  use  of  keys  by  pulling  the 

— Democrats,  70 ;  Republicans,  6.  jail-building  down,  and  made  preparatiooa  for 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  success-  commencing  work  at  it.  Those  officers  thea 
ful  candidates  for  Congress :  From  the  first  delivered  the  keys  under  protest  of  compay on 
district,  William  McFarland,  of  Uamblin ;  sec-  and  violence.  Part  of  the  band  then  took  the 
end  district,  Thorn  burg;  third  district,  George  sixteen  prisoners  out  of  their  cells,  tied  them 
D.  Dibrell,  of  White ;  fourth  district,  John  W.  in  couples  with  cords,  and,  having  placed  tbem 
Head,  of  Sumner;  fifth  district,  John  M.  Bright,  in  their  midst,  left  the  town  by  the  Honting- 
of  Lincoln ;  sixth  district,  John  F.  House,  of  ton  road.  Having  gone  scaroely  half  a  mile 
Montgomery  ;  seventh  district,  W.  G.  Whit-  from  Trenton,  the  band  halted  and  shot  six  of 
thome,  of  Maury ;  eighth  district,  J.  D.  G.  At-  the  prisoners  down  on  that  road ;  then  con- 
kins,  of  Henry ;  ninth  district,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  tinned  their  march  some  two  miles  farther  np 
of  Weakley ;  tenth  district,  H.  Casey  Young,  the  river-bottom,  when  they  halted  again  and 
of  Shelby.  Nine  are  Democrats,  and  one  is  a  shot  the  remaining  ten  prisoners,  leaving  the 
Republican.  bodies  of  these  also  lying  where  they  fell  on 

John  W.  Head  having  died,  Samuel  M.  Fite  the  road, 
was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  On  being  informed  of  so  remarkable  an  oc- 

Serious  disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  currence.  Governor  Brown  issued  a  proclama- 

and  deeds  of  blood,  have  been  of  frequent  oc-  tion,  offering  a  reward  of  $500,  the  largest  snim 

currence  in  Tennessee  during  the  year  1874 —  which  the  law  allowed  him  to  offer,  for  tbede- 

the  effect  of  hostile  feelings,  reciprocally  enter-  tection  and  apprehension  of  those  jail-breakers 

tained  by  the  white  population  of  the  State,  and  murderers,  *'  the  rewcurd  to  be  pdd  npon 

or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  the  blacks,  final  conviction.'' 

against  each  other.  Among  such  deeds  was  On  August  2dth  the  Governor  issued  a  proc- 
that  of  sixteen  negroes  forcibly  taken  out  of  lamation,  addressed  to  the  officers  and  citizens 
the  Trenton  Jail,  and  shot  down  on  the  public  of  all  classes  in  the  State,  wherein  he  sits 
road  by  a  large  body  of  disguised  men,  early  that,  without  their  strenuous  codperation,  he 
in  the  morning  of  August  26th.  The  apparent  is  unable  for  want  of  means  to  suppress  the 
cause  of  the  misdeed  was  that,  on  the  night  of  lawlessness  prevailing  in  Tennessee ;  and  pointg 
August  22d,  an  armed  band  of  thirty  or  forty  out  the  duties  incumbent  on  each  of  them  re- 
negroes  discharged  their  guns  upon  two  white  speotively,  and  which  they  are  expected  faith- 
men  on  horseback  at  a  short  distance  from  fully  to  comply  with  for  the  realization  of 
Pickettsville,  in  Gibson  County,  and  continued  that  purpose. 

ahooting  at  them. even  after  they  had  aban-  A  short  time  after  the  Trenton  prisoneis' 
doned  their  horses  and  sought  safety  by  flight  massacre,  one  of  the  band  of  masked  horse- 
through  a  corn-field.  The  occurrence,  related  men  who  committed  the  deed,  a  youth  scarcelj 
by  the  two  men  who  took  refuge  in  that  town,  seventeen  years  of  age,  moved  by  repentance, 
created  the  most  intense  excitement  and  alarm  or  the  desire  of  escaping  punishment,  turned 
not  only  in  the  white  population  at  Picketts-  Staters  evidence  and  revealed  all  he  knew  of 
yille,  the  male  portion  of  which  armed  them-  that  criminal  transaction,  at  which  he  was 
selves  and  continued  in  the  street  all  night  to  present  from  beginning  to  end,  and  about  the 
guard  the  place  against  the  constantly-ap-  persons  who  composed  the  band.  This  he 
prehended  attacks  upon  it,  but  also  in  all  the  said  to  have  been  formed  of  two  companies, 
neighboring  towns,  whose  local  magistrates  representing  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
and  prominent  citizens  hastened  to  Picketts-  numbering  thirty  and  thirty-eight  moonted 
ville,  both  to  offer  assistance,  and  concert  men  respectively,  who,  according  to  previous 
measures  together  for  the  common  defense.  appointment,  met  together  at  a  certain  place 

The  juridical  hearing  being  ended,  the  ac-  five  miles  from  Trenton,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 

cused  were  bound  over  by  the  justices  of  the  evening  of  August  25th,  thence  to  proceed  t^ 

peace,  and,  in  default  of  the  required  bail,  the  town^s  jail  after  midnight.    He  was  three 

committed.     They   were   placed    under    the  different  times  before  the  grand-jury  in  order 

charge  of  the  town-mar^al  and  two  con-  to  make  his  statements;  and  his  revelatJons 

stables,  who,  with  a  guard  of  above  forty  men,  probably  contributed  more  than  any  thin^  ebe 

escorted  the  prisoners  to  the  jail  of  Trenton,  to  the  capture  of  many  of  his  accomplices.  A 

the  county-seat  of  Gibson,  and  some  ten  miles  number  of  them  were  arrested  and  held  in 

distant  from  Pickettsville,  there  to  await  their  custody  by  the  State's  authorities  to  be  tried 

triaL  before  her  oourta. 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  State,  as  ex-  white  scholastic  population  a  little  over  50  per 

hibited  in  the  report  of  the  Controller  of  the  cent,  attended  school. 
Treasury,  for  the  two  years  from  Janiiary  1,        From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

1873,  to  the  date  of  the  report,  December  19,  Education,  wherein  the  gifts  of  individuals  to 

1874,  is  as  follows :                                      '  educational  institutions  of  all  the  States  hi  the 
Recognized   bonded   indebtedness    of  the  Union  are  collected  and  classified,  it  appears 

State,    $22,908,400;  assets  held  in  her  favor  that  the  gifts  received  by  the  educational  insti- 

against  this  bond  account,  $8,817,895.26 ;  leav-  tutions  of  Tennessee,  during  the  year  1873, 

ing  the  excess  of  liabilities  at  $19,090,604.75.  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $664,350,  dis- 

Tho  floating  debt  is  $1,085,540.49,  against  tributed  among  them  as  follows: 

which  there  are  assets  amounting  to  $2,255,-  TTTiion  TT«w««iitw  w«wwu.-i^«.                       •.•/ww 

704.25.     The  outstanding  Treasury  wa;rant8  pfi'uST^iuM                                    •JJgg 

h&Te  been  reduced  since  January  1, 1 878,  from    VandeiWit  UniverBl^r,  NashvlUe 6ii,800 

t*76,834.73  to |288 39049;  thot«h  warrants  ItSL^iSXii^Sri^Vsw^tWiur::;:::: :;::::  '^gS 

to  the  amount  of  $998,158.98  were  m  the  mean     Bast  Tennessee  Weslejan  Unlrerslty,  Athens. .         S60 

whUe  issued  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on    S!"*2lSi^S??H;.^*'^!lJiV^^ S^SSS 

*i,_ v      1  • J   .-1     o.*.     J  va       J    A-L    *'*"'t"     Camoeriand  univenlty, Lebanon SO.OCO 

the  Bchool-nmd,  the  State  debt,  and  other  pub-    MarrviUe  College,  MAryViiie 2;700 

lie  expenses.  Cbxistian  Brothers*  Ck>ilege,  Memphis slooo 

.  The  loan  ««x.ant  also  had  been  reduced  KXfWc.S?S?S,S^g£S^::::      ""Sg 

Since  May  1, 1878,  from  $848,058.80  to  $65,000.     Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  KashTllIe. 16,000 

Most  of  the  loans  embraced  in  this  account  Totaj                                              tsfiTafio 

bore  ten  per  cent,  interest.  fw^^wu 

The  total  taxable  property  of  the  State  in  The  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the 

1873  was  $808,089,788,  being  an  increase  over  Blind  School,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School, 
1872  of  $84,215,480.  The  four  counties  of  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  Since 
DaTidson,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Roane,  January  1,  1878,  the  average  number  of  pa- 
have  made  no  report  of  taxable  property  for  tients  accommodated  in  the  Hospital  for  the 
1S74.  Sstiraating  the  probable  amount  in  those  Insane  *'has  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
four  counties,  the  total  taxable  property  for  biennial  term,"  and  the  number  in  its  charge 

1874  is  $289,588,560,  being  an  increase  over  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  ^'  greater  than  at 
1872  of  $16,669,807,  and  a  decrease  from  1873  the  date  of  any  previous  report.*' 

of  $18,556,178.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  General  As- 
The  balance  due  for  the  year  1874,  added  to  sembly,  approved  March  20,  1878,  providing 
the  delinqnency  from  revenue  due  prior  to  Jan-  for  the  establishment  of  two  additional  Hos- 
nary  1, 1874,  makes  the  total  amount  due  from  *  P^s  for  the  Insane,  one  in  East  the  other  in 
non-collected  taxes  $1,828,888.44.  West  Tennessee.  After  careful  examination 
The  educational  interest  in  Tennessee  ap-  of  various  sites,  the  new  hospital  for  East  Ten- 
pears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  nessee  was  located,  in  1874,  near  to  the  city 
law  is  absolutely  impartial  in  its  provisions  as  of  Knoxville,  and  its  building  is  now  in  prog- 
affecting  the  white  and  colored  populations  of  ress  of  construction.  The  endeavors  to  locate 
the  State,  enacting  that  "  the  public  schools  also  the  West  Tenness>ee  Insane  Asylum  have 
shall  be  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  proved  unsuccessful. 

of  six  and  eighteen  years,  residing  within  the  In  the  State-prison  of  Tennessee,  at  the  end 

school  district;"  with  the  only  distinction  be-  of  1874,  there  were  968  convicts  under  con- 

tween  the  two  races  that   ^'  the  white  and  finement,  of  whom  880  were  whites  and  588 

colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  negroes.   The  Governor  of  the  State  avers  that, 

school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  before  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  colored 

general  regulations  as  to  management,  useful-  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  never  munbered 

ness,  and  efSciency."   And  as  colored  children  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  that  the  large 

of  school-age  are  counted  alike  with  the  whites  increase  in  the  number  of  penitentiary  inmates 

in  the  apportionment  of  school-moneys,  and  is  to  be  attributed  in  no  sense  to  an  increase  of 

are  entitled  to  pursue  the  same  studies,  so  are  crime,  but  that  *4t  is  the  result  of  a  more 

the  adnlt  colored  people  eligible  as  teachers.  efScient  administration  of  the  criminal  law, 

school  directors,  county  superintendents,  and  aided  by  an  improved  and  more  healthy  state 

State  Superintendents,  in  the  same  manner  as  of  public  sentiment." 

they  are  eligible  to  the  civil  oflSces  of  the  State  There  are  now  in  the  prison  59  convicts  of 

or  Federal  Grovemment.    The  whole  number  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  under ;  275  of  the 

of  children  of  school-age  in  the  State  then  age  of  twenty  years  and  under;  and  816  from 

was  418,185.     Of  this  number,  representing  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  old,  inclusive ;  not- 

the  aggregate  of  children  of  school-age  in  withstanding  a  number  have  been  pardoned 

Tennessee,  about  102,000  were  colored.    Of  simply  on  account  of  their  youth, 

these,  some  87,000,  or  about  86  per  cent.,  at-  TEXAS.    One  of  the  most  important  ques- 

tended  the  public  schools.    Since  the  present  tions  before  the  people  of  this  State  relates  to 

school  system  went  into  effect,  745  schools  the  needed  revision  of  the  State  constitution, 

have  been  organized  throughout  the  State  for  According  to  Governor  Coke,  the  present  con- 

the  instruction  of  colored  children.    Of  the  stitution  is  in  many  essential  particulars  an 
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extremely  defective  instrnment,  and  a  barrier 
to  many  reforms  desired  by  the  people.  "  In 
its  incongraons,  repugnant,  and  heterogeneous 
provisions,  are  faithfully  reflected  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  disor- 
dered times  which  produced  it.  Necessity 
forced  it  on  the  people  of  Texas,  and  held  it  on 
them  until  the  first  meeting  of  their  honorable 
bodies.  Prudence  and  policy  prompted  sub- 
mission to  it  from  then  until  this  time.  No 
reason  exists  now  for  longer  submitting  to  it. 
The  causes  which  one  year  ago  rendered  it  im- 
prudent to  call  together  a  constitutional  con- 
vention have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  time  and 
temper  of  the  people  are  propitious  for  the 
work  of  constructing  a  new  constitution.  We 
no  longer  fear  Federal  interference;  we  are 
not  hampered  with  financial  embarrassment; 
the  popular  mind  is  free  from  passion  or  excite- 
ment, and  views  the  great  questions  to  be 
solved  through  no  discolored  medium;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  for  twelve  months  past  the 
thinking  men  of  the  State  have  been  studying 
and  investigating  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 
in  framing  a  constitution,  and  are  now  prepared 
to  act." 

The  Governor,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  Legislature  provide  for  assembling,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day,  a  convention  for  re- 
vising the  constitution. 

The  entire  public  debt  of  the  State,  January 
1,  1875,  not  including  about  $800,000  due  to 
trust-funds  of  her  own  creation,  the  obliga- 
tions of  which  are  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury, 
was  $4,012,421.  Of  this  amount  there  is  un- 
bonded $976,988.  Deducting  the  amount  of 
the  fioating  debt  from  the  aggregate  debt,  the 
balance,  $3,085,438,  is  the  amount  of  the  State's 
outstanding  bonded  debt.  The  increase  in  the 
public  debt  since  January,  1874,  is  represented 
by  bonds  and  certificates  to  the  revolutionary 
veterans,  amounting  to  $899,889.  The  remain- 
der is  due  to  school-teachers  for  services  in 
1878.  The  estimated  deficiencies  for  1876 
amount  to  $882,574,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  that 
year,  and  the  anticipated  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
is  believed  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other 
State.  In  the  prison-buildings  at  Huntsville, 
as  at  present  constructed,  there  are  about  278 
cells.  A  new  building  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction, which  will  furnish  125  additional 
cells.  There  are  676  convicts  at  labor  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  being  an  average  of 
nearly  three  to  each  cell,  leaving  777  who  are 
employed  outside.  Of  the  latter,  255  are  em- 
ployed on  the  various  railroads,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  engaged  in  cultivating  plantations, 
making  brick,  etc. 

The  report  of  the  Oommlssioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land-Office  shows  that,  during  the  year 
ending  September  1,  1874,  there  were  issued 
8,889  patents,  of  all  classes,  embracing  in  the 
aggregate  1,787,897  acres  of  land.    During  the 


same  time  7,890  new  files,  of  all  kinds,  cover- 
ing 6,819,754  acres  of  land,  were  made.  Of 
these,  6,849,  covering  5,427,675  acres,  were 
made  with  railroad  scrip;  1,608,  coveriiig 
249,928  acres,  were  made  under  the  preemp- 
tion laws,  and  the  remainder  with  misc^llk- 
neotts  certificates  of  scrip.  The  estimated  num- 
ber of  sores  of  land  in  the  State  is  175,594,560. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  April  10, 1874, 
a  battalion  of  six  companies  of  seventy-five  mea 
each,  comprising  the  usual  company  officers, 
was,  on  the  4th  of  June  last,  organized,  and, 
under  command  of  M^jor  John  B.  Jones,  took 
the  field  for  the  defense  of  the  Indian  frontier. 
The  threatening  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  wild  Indians,  at  that  time,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Executive,  justified  the 
fear  that  the  entire  force  would  be  immediately 
needed  for  active  defensive  operations.  The 
decisive  and  energetic  campaign  conducted 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  stationed  in 
Texas,  together  with  the  presence  of  thb  bat- 
talion on  the  frontier,  constantly  scouting  the 
whole  line,  from  Red  River  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Nueces,  under  t^^e  eye  and  personal  su- 
pervision of  Major  Jones,  it  is  believed,  saved 
the  onter  settlements  of  Texas  from  devastation 
by  the  Indians.  Thus  protected,  however,  the 
frontier  has  suffered  very  little  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  people  are  now  more  hopefal  and 
encouraged,  and  the  prospects  for  immigration 
and  advancing  the  settlements  are  better  than 
for  many  years.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bat- 
talion has  cleared  the  frontier  of  many  desper- 
ate and  lawless  characters,  and  given  valaable 
aid,  when  greatly  needed,  to  the  local  authori- 
ties in  maintaining  law  and  good  order. 

The  production  and  movement  of  cotton  in 
this  State  during  the  past  two  seasons  hare 
been  as  follows : 


COTTON, 

isra-^ra. 

1879-^ 

Bxported  tnm  Galrestoxi,  IndUino- 
la,  etc. : 
To  rnreign  porta,  except  Mexico 
To  Mexico 

htim. 

778^404 

979 

llft,04S 

4,505 

908.441 
997 

To  coastwise  ports 

Stock  at  close  of  year 

188.304 
4.S89 

Total 

899.984 

848,681 

]>ediict: 

Received  from  New  Orieanff. ... 
Slock  at  beglDDing  of  year 

•     •  • 

4,8@9 

4«r 

Total  prodact  for  year. . . . 

88B,M5 

84&450 

Included  in  the  production  of  1872 -'To 
are  1,100  bales  of  sea-island,  and  in  that  of 
1873-'74,  920  bales. 

An  election  for  Congressmen  was  held  m 
November,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dem- 
ocrats in  all  the  districts,  as  follows:  First 
district,  J,  H.  Reagan ;  second  district,  P.  R 
Culberson;  third  district,  J.  W.  Throckmor- 
ton ;  fourth  district,  Roger  Q.  Mils ;  fifth  dtf- 
trict,  John  Hancock;  sixth  district,  Gustave 
8chleicher. 

The  present  State  government  comprises: 
Richard  Coke,  Governor;  Richard  Hobbari 
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TURKEY. 


here  anniiallj'.  The  city  contains  14  pnblio 
schools,  which  in  1872  had  26  teachers  and 
1)228  pupils;  two  public  libraries  with  about 
3,000  volumes;  three  daily  and  six  weekly 
newspapers ;  two  monthly  periodicals ;  and  12 
churches.  Houston  was  settled  in  1836,  and  in 
1837  was  temporarily  the  seat  of  government. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  [Northern  Africa.  Reign- 
ing sovereigD,  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1830 ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother.  Sultan  Abdul-Med- 
Jid,  June  25,  1861.  Sons  of  the  Sultan:  1. 
Yussuf  Izzedin  Effendi ;  born  October  9, 1857 ; 
2.  Mahmoud  Djemol  Eddin  Effendi,  born  No- 
vember 20,  1862;  3.  Mehemed  Selim  Effendi, 
born  October  8,  1866 ;  4.  Abdul-Mec^id,  born 
June  27,  1868. 

The  area  and  population  of  Turkey  are  va- 
riously estimated.  At  the  beginning  of  1874 
they  were  given  as  follows : 


men),  the  second  reserve,  and  the  sedentary 
army  (corresponding  to  the  German  Land- 
sturm).  The  irregular  troops  are  calculated  to 
consist  of — 1.  Kavoi,  or  gendarmes  on  foot; 
9eymen$^  or  mounted  gendarmes  and  country 
militia  as  aoubechU^  80,000 ;  2.  Tartars  of  Dol^ 
ro^'a  and  Asia  Minor,  5,000 ;  8.  Hungariiin  or 
Polish  volunteers,  2,000;  Moslem  volunteers, 
50,000;  total  of  irregulars,  87,000,  The  war- 
vessels,  in  1873,  consisted  of  21  iron-clads  (4 
frigates,  5  corvettes,  6  monitors,  and  6  gallevs) 
and  99  transports.  The  navy  was  manned  bj 
SOjOOO  sailors  and  4,000  marine  troops. 

The  commercial  marine  is  estimated  at  about 
200,000  tons.  The  chief  port  of  Turkey  is  that 
of  Oonstaotinople.  The  movement  of  shipping 
in  the  Snleina  mouth  of  the  Danube  was,  from 
1869  to  1871,  as  follows: 


SHmnKG. 


COUimUEB. 

Sq.MaM. 

PopvktIoB. 

1.  Torkey  proper  in  Europe 

9.  Yassal  Btatee  in  Europe  (Roama- 
nia  and  Bervia> 

189,990 

68,697 

1,049,314 
944,101 

8,897,599 

5^40,000 

11,650.000 
18,186,000 

8.  Poaaeealona  and  vawal  states  in 
Africa 

4.  Posseaeione  in  Asia 

Total 

1,996.885 

88,978,599 

Veaeela. 
Tons.... 


1M». 

187«. 

9,881 
676,960 

9,541 
600,920 

isn. 

9.254 
549,nO 


In  December,  1874,  the  annexation  of  Darfur 
to  Egypt  largely  added  to  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  one  of  the  vassal  states  in  Africa. 
If  the  incorporation  is  permanent,  the  area  of 
the  empire  will  amount  to  about  2,230,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  to  more  than 
46,000,000. 

Oonstantinople  is  believed  to  have  400,000 
to  600,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  110,000  be- 
long to  the  Asiatic  portion;  Adrianople,  100,- 
000  to  150,000 ;  Salonica,  50,000 ;  Gallipoli,  60,- 
000;  Pbilippopolis,  50,000;  Serayervo,  46,000; 
Sofia,  22,000.  Of  the  towns  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Smyrna  has  150,000 ;  Damascus,  120,000 ;  Bey- 
root,  100,000;  Broussa,  100,000;  Erzeroom, 
100,000;  Aleppo,  100,000;  Bagdad,  40,000 ;  Je- 
rusalem, 25,000. 

For  the  year  ending  February  28,  1875,  the 
revenues  were  estimated  at  4,961,484  purses, 
the  expenditures  at  5,026,916.  The  debt  in 
1874  was'estimated  at  4,326,100,000  francs.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1874  the  floating  debt 
was  largely  increased ;  but  it  is  now  to  be  whol- 
ly consolidated.  A  law  of  September  20, 1874, 
authorizes  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  enter  a 
new  debt  of  44,000,000  Turkish  pounds  (1,000,- 
000,000  francs)  into  the  Great  Book  Of  this 
sum,  36,300,000  pounds  are  devoted  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  floating  liabilities ;  the  remainder 
is  deposited  with  the  new  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank,  to  secure  advances. 

According  to  a  law  of  June  22,  1869,  and 
later  decrees,  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
is  to  be  completed  in  1878.  It  is  to  consist  of 
700,000  men,  divided  into  the  active  army 
(about  150,000  men),  the  first  reserve  (70,000 


The  aggregate  length  of  r^Iroads,  in  April, 
1874,  was  1,834  kilometres  (1  kilometre  =  0.62 
mile)  in  European  Turkey,  and  274  in  AsiA 
Minor. 

The  Turkish  dependency  of  Roumania  was 
in  1878  governed  by  Prince  Charles  L,  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Charles  of  HohenzoUem-Sig- 
maringen.    Prince  Charles  was  bom  April  20, 
1839;  elected  Prince  of  Roumania,  May  10, 
1866;  married  November  16,  1869,  to  Eliza- 
beth, Princess  of  Ifeuwied.  The  state  ministrj 
was  in  1874  composed  as  follows:  Presidencj 
and  Interior,  Catarm  (appointed  1871);  Fi- 
nance, Mavrogeni  (1871) ;  War,  Floresoo  (1871) ; 
Foreign  Affairs,  BoSresco  (1873) ;  Justice,  li- 
ho vary  (1873) ;  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Public  Works,  Cantacuzene  (December,  1873); 
Public   Instruction  and  Worship,   Maioredco 
(1874).    The  Senate  consists  of  78  members, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  157  members,  of 
whom  82  are  for  Wallachia  and  75  for  Mol- 
davia ;  area,  16,817  square  miles ;  population 
in  1871,  about  4,500,000.  About  85.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  belong  to  the  Roa- 
mania  nationality,  and  about  92.4  per  cent  to 
the  Greek  Oriental  Church.    In  the  budget 
of  the  year  1875  the  revenue  was  estimated 
at  91,441,418  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at 
97,149,552  francs;   the  public  debt  in  1874 
amounted  to  about  210,000,000  francs.    The 
imports,  in  1871,  were  valued  at  89,700,000 
francs;  in  1872,  at  84,917,000  francs;  the  ex- 
ports, in  1871,  at  172,500,000  francs;  in  \^T2, 
at  158,925,000  francs.    In  1874  the  length  of 
the  railroads  in  operation  was  965  kilometres; 
that  of  the  telegraph-lines,  3,420 ;  that  of  wires, 
6,089  kilometres. 

The  military  force  is  divided  into  fonr  class- 
es: 1.  The  standing  army  with  its  reserves; 
2.  The  territorial  army  with  its  reserves ;  3.  The 
militia ;  4.  The  national  guard  in  the  tovrns 
and  the  people  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
territorial  army  which  is  subject  to  be  mobi- 
lized and  concentrated  for  manosuvres  or  other 
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serrice,  consists  of  eight  regiments  of  infan-    mittee  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
try  called  dorobajizi ;  eight  regiments  of  cav-    decide    on   the   property    of   the  Armenian 
airy,  called  calar<uhi;  and  one  battery  of  ar-    Church,  and  the  minority  of  the  committee  de- 
tillery  for  each  of  the  thirty-three  districts    olared  in  favor  of  the  anti-Hassnn  party, 
into  which  the  country  is  divided.    The  militia        Several  districts  in  Asia  Minor,  especiaUy 
consists  of   two  classes:   one  embracing  the    the  neighborhood  of  Angora  and  Cassarea, 
men  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-nine  years    severely  suffered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
who  have  not  been  drawn  for  the  standing  or    from  a  famine.    In  the  town  of  Angora,  8,000 
territorial  army ;    the  second  the  men  from    persons  were  reported  in  December  as  being 
twenty-nine  to  thirty-seven  years  who  have    dependent  for  their  daily  bread  upon  charity, 
completed  their  service  in  either  of  these  two    Fourteen  villages  in  the  district,  whose  popu- 
armies.    The  national  guard  and  the  masses    lation  previous  to  the  famine  was  7,200,  lost 
inclade  the  men  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-six    more  than  2,000  by  death  and  1,400  by  emigra- 
▼ears  of   age.     According  to  the  budget  of    tion.    In  the  city  of  OsBsarea,  200  families 
187a,  the  standing  army  embraced  1,108  offi-    were  being  assisted,  at  Talas  about  1,180  per- 
cers,  and  18,271  men ;  the  darohamij  411  offi-    sons,  including  Greeks,  Moslems,  and  Armeni- 
cers,  81,980  men ;  the  ealaraahi,  160  officers,    ans.    The.  population  of  the  village  of  Ahali, 
10J06  men ;  total  of  standing  and  territorial    which  two  or  three  years  ago  was  about  1,100, 
annies,  62,6dl  officers  and  men,  with  14,678    has  been  reduced  by  the  famine  to  500. 
borees.  In  May,  Prince  Milan,  of  Servia,  paid  a  visit 

The  present  ruler  of  Sertia,  the  other  de-  to  the  Sultan,  at  Constantinople.  This  act  of 
pendency  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Milan  Obreno-  homage  to  his  suzerain  was  regarded  in  Servia, 
ntch  lY.,  was  bom  1855,  and  succeeded  to  the  as  well  as  in  Constantinople,  as  an  event  of 
throne  by  the  election  of  the  Servian  National  considerable  political  importance.  The  Na- 
A^embly,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  tional  Servian  party,  which  subordinates  every 
Prince  Michael  Obrenovitch,  June,  1868 ;  was  thing  to  its  desire  for  the  establishment  of  an 
crowned  at  Belgrade,  and  assumed  the  gov-  independent  Servian  empire,  felt  greatly  hu- 
emment,  August  22, 1872.  The  le^slative  au-  miliated  by  this  step,  in  which  it  saw,  on  the 
thority  is  exercised  by  two  bodies,  the  Senate  part  of  the  prince  and  his  advisers,  a  marked 
and  the  Skuptchina,  or  House  of  Bepresent-  change  in  policy,  not  at  all  favorable  to  their 
atives.     The    Senate   consists   of  seventeen    own  special  views. 

members,  nominated  by  the  people,  and  is  per-  The  Skuptchina  (National  Assembly)  of  Ser- 
manently  in  session.  The  Skuptchina  is  com-  via  was  opened  on  November  22d.  Prince  Mi- 
posed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  Ian,  in  his  opening  address,  laid  special  stress 
rate  of  one  deputy  to  every  2,000  electors,  on  the  honorable  reception  which  he  had  met 
According  to  the  budget  for  the  years  1874-  with  in  Constantinople,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  and 
75,  tbe  revenue  was  85,085,000  **  tax-piasters  "  recommended  to  the  Legislature  liberal  amend- 
(1  piaster  =  4  cents),  and  the  expenditure  ments  to  the  state  constitution.  The  Govern- 
at  S5,03 1,983  piasters.  The  area  of  Servia  is  ment  also  announced  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
16,817  square  miles;  population  in  1872,  1,-  ment  of  a  National  Bank.  The  Skuptchina 
338,505 ;  of  whom  about  5,000  are  Moham-  met  not,  as  usual,  in  Erigugevatz,  but  in  Bel- 
niedans,  1,500  Jews,  860  Protestants,  8,500  grade.  In  discusnng  the  address,  by  which 
Homan  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  members  the  Skuptchina  was  to  answer  the  speech  from 
of  tbe  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  capital,  the  throne,  one  member  used  so  violent  ex- 
Belgrade,  had  in  1871  a  population  of  27,589.  pressions  against  the  head  of  the  state,  that  he 
"The  army,  actually  under  arms,  consists  of  was  for  one  month  excluded  from  the  Assem- 
aboat  4,000  men ;  with  the  exception  of  200  bly.  The  draft  of  the  address  which  was  reo- 
earalry  and  a  small  artillery  corps,  all  infantry,  ommended  by  the  committee  was  so  warlike 
The  strength  of  the  militia  is  estimated  at  against  Turkey,  that  the  ministry  declared  the 
about  79,000  men.  The  imports  were  valued  address  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  prince. 
in  1872  at  32^900,000  francs,  the  exports  at  In  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  minis- 
80,900,000  francs.  There  were  in  1878  not  yet  try,  the  Skuptchina  r^ected  the  proposed  ad- 
My  railroads  in  Servia;  but  the  construction  of  dress,  but  only  by  a  minority  of  three.  The 
&  road  from  Belgrade  to  Alexinatz  was  be^un ;  ministers,  therefore,  offered  their  resignation, 
thd  aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph-Unes  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  by  the  Minister 
was,  in  1873,  602  miles.  of  the  Interior,  Zumitsh.    The  new  ministry 

The  Grand- Vizier,  Mehemed  Rushdi  Pasha,  declared,  however,  that  it  would  adhere  to  a 
had  to  resign  in  February,  because  he  had  al-  peaceable  policy,  like  its  predecessors,  and  the 
lowed  tbe  French  embassador.  Count  Yogug,  minority  of  the  Assembly  deemed  it  best  for 
^  address  the  Sultan  directly  in  behiJf  of  the  the  present  to  express  their  confidence  in  the 
j^pal  party  in  the  United  Armenian  Church.    Government. 

!^  compliance  with  the  remonstrances  of  Roumania  has  taken  another  important  step 
France,  the  Hassunists  (Papal  party  of  the  toward  establishing  its  complete  independence. 
-Fenian  Church)  were  allowed  to  form  a  The  autumn  manoeuvres  of  the  Moldo-Walla- 
8eparate  civil  community,  and  to  elect  their  chian  army,  laughed  at  in  1872,  but  which  at- 
own  representative  near  the  Porte.    A  com-    tracted  some  attention  a  year  later,  again  took 
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place,  in  18T4,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bncha-  land,  which  had  arisen  in  187S,  vas  amicably 

rest,  in  the  presence  of  the  military  commis-  settled  at  the  beginninji:  of  1874.  From  the  of* 

sioners  of  the  principal  governments  of  Enrope.  ioial  correspondence  oi^  this  sabjeot,  pablished 

The  Aastriau,  Russian,  and  other  Governments,  by  the  English  Government,  it  appears  that 

informed  the  Porte  that  their  interests  oa  the  the  territory  of  Yonen  having  beien  brought 

Danube  are  far  too  important  to  admit  of  their  more  immediately  under  Turkish  authority,  the 

being  interfered  with  by  exaggerated  preten-  Porte  daimed  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 

sions  of  suzerainty  on  the  Bosporus,  and  that  Sultan  of  Laha^j,  who  immediately  appealed  tj 

treaties  or  conventions  are  about  to  be  negoti-  the  British  Government  for  protection.  There- 

ated  directly  with  the  Roumanian  Government,  upon  Lord  Granville  telegraphed  to  Sir  Uenrj 

The  Porte  iustructed  its  embassadors  at  St.  Pe-  Elliot,  directing  him  to  inform  the  Porte  that 

tersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  that  the  Treaty  any  hostile  operations  against  Arab  chiefs  cal- 

of  Paris  must  be  maintained,  and,  if  violated  ouJated  to  disturb  the  position  of  England  at 

in  this  case,  reference  to  the  signatory  powers  Aden  would  create  a  bad  impression  both  in 

would  follow ;  but,  if  the  Roumanian  Govern-  England  and  India.    Laha^i  lies  within  fifteen 

ment  would  submit  the  case  to  the  Porte,  a  miles  of  Aden,  and  its  chief,  or  sultan,  as  he 

satisfactory  compromise  might  be  arrived  at  to  styles  himself,  receives  a  monthly  salary  from 

meet  the  peculiar  commercial  necessities  of  the  the  British  Government  for  supplying  Aden 

principalities.  with  food  and  keeping  roads  open.    Being  sUj 

The  new  communal  law,  adopted  by  the  Ron-  and  stipendiary  of  Enghmd,  and  never  hkmg 

manian  Legislature  in  February,  gives  to  the  paid  tribute  to  the  Porte,  be  refused  snbmis- 

Govemment  the  right  to  appoint  the  mayors,  sion,  even  when  the  Turkish  Government,  giT- 

The  session  of  the  Roumanian  Chambers  was  ing  weight  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  represe&ta- 
opened  on  November  27th  by  Prince  Charles,  tion,  agreed  that  it  should  be  purely  nominal 
The  speech  from  the  throne  referred  to  the  This  refusal  placed  the  Porte  in  a  delicate  pod- 
good  understanding  existing  between  the  Gov-  tion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  wished  to  amd  all 
ernment  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  action  calculated  to  give  umbrage  to  England ; 
to  the  friendly  relations  to  foreign  countries,  on  the  other.  Immediate  abandonment  of  the 
the  progress  of  the  military  organization,  the  claim  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  Lahadj 
increased  revenue  from  railroads,  and  the  good  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by 
condition  of  the  finances.  Bills  were  announced  other  tribes  meditating  revolt.  This  dilemma 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  jtiry,  on  the  re-  naturally  led  to  lengthy  correapondeDoe  be- 
form  of  the  civil  law,  on  recruitment,  on  the  tween  the  Turkish  and  English  Governments 
administration  of  mines  and  forests,  and  on  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  year  after  the 
public  education.  Prince  Demeter  Ghika  was  complication  first  arose  that  the  matter  was 
almost  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  finally  settled  by  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Government  had  troops  from  the  threatened  attack  on  Lahat^. 
a  nuyority  in  each  Chamber.  In  August,  two  treaties  were  signed  at  Con< 

A  serious  complication  between  Turkey  and  stantinople  between  the  Ottoman  Government 

Montenegro  arose  from  the  massacre  of  seven-  and  that  of  the  United  Statea— one  having  ref- 

teen  Montenegrins  by  the  Turkish  populace  of  erence  to  the  extradition  of  criminals,  and  the 

Podgoritza,  a  small  Turkish  town  near  the  fron-  other  to  the  naturalization  of  the  subjects  of 

tier,  which,  on  market-days,  is  visited  by  many  either  power  in  the  dominions  of  the  other.  In 

Montenegrins.    A  wealthy  and  influential  Mo-  the  treaty  of  naturalization  the  Ottoman  Gov- 

ohammedan,  Jussuf,  having  been  killed  on  Oc-  ernment  has  for  the  first  time  recognized  the 

tober  19th  by  a  Christian,  Ivanov,  the  report  principle  that  Ottoman  subjects,  naturalized 

that  the  murderer  was  a  Montenegrin  was  suf-  according  to  American  law,  become  de  facto 

ficient  to  arouse  the  populace  against  the  Mon-  American  subjects,  and  America  reciprocates, 

tenegrins,  and  to  lead  to  a  general  attack  up-  the  whole  arrangement  being  in  accordance 

on  them,  during  which  seventeen  lost  their  with   ^^the   first   principles  of   international 

lives  and  many  more  were  wounded.    Accord-  law."    The  extradition  treaty  is  considered  to 

ing  to  the  Montenegrins,  the  murderer  was  not  be  of  great  value  to  the  Ottoman  Government, 

at  all  a  Montenegrin,  but  a  subject  of  Turkey,  whose  extensive  transactions  with  America 

The  Prince  of  Montenegro  demanded  from  the  for  the  supply  of  arms  render  it  iodispen* 

Porte  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  sable  for  the  protection  of  national  interest^ 

to  investigate  the  matter,  to  which  the  Turkish  that  the  arm  of  Turkish  law  should  be  able  to 

Government  agreed.    On  the  other  hand,  Tur-  reach  across  the  Atlantic.    It  is  supposed  that 

key  declined  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  anr 

Russian  and  German  embassadors,  that  the  for-  treaties  with  foreign  powers  in  which  Turkey 

eign  powers  should  also  be  represented  in  this  has  not  conceded  more  than  she  received, 

commission.     The  matter  was  not  yet  fully  Simultaneously,  a  protocol  was  signed  on  be- 

settled  at  the  close  of  the  year  1874,  though  half  of  the  United  States  Government  relating 

thirty-two  Turks,  who  were  implicated  in  the  to  the  tenure  of  landed  property  by  forwgn 

massacre,  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  subjects,  to  which  that  Government  has  nut 

imprisonment.  nntil  now  adhered. 

A  complication  between  Turkey  and  Eng-  The  Sultan,  after  having  f<H*  a  long  time  en- 
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deavored  to  oLange  the  order  of  snooession, 
has  at  length  abandoned  this  design,  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Sheik-al- 
Islam  and  Sir  Henrj  Elliot,  the  English  em- 
hassador,  has  been  reconciled  to  his  nephew, 
Prince  Monrad  Effendi,  the  legal  heir  to  the 
throne.    The  Saltan  solemnly  swore  on  the 


Koran  to  respect  the  legal  rights  of  his  neph- 
ew; and  Prince  Mourad  also  promised  that 
Prince  Yussaf-Izzeddin,  eldest  son  of  the  Sal- 
tan, should  retain  his  rank  of  generalissimo, 
ang  that  the  other  sons  of  tlie  Saltan  should 
keep  their  appanages,  the  high  offices  of  state 
thej  hold,  and  their  own  palaces. 


U 


UNITARIANS.  I.  Uititakiawb  nr  the 
Unttbd  States. — ^The  forty-ninth  annual  meet- 
ting  of  the  Ameriean  Unitarian  A$$oeiatum 
was  held  in  Boston,  May  26th.  The  Treasurer 
reported  the  amount  of  contributions  received 
daring  the  past  year  to  have  been  $37,698.02. 
The  subject  of  the  principle  which  ooght  to  be 
observed  in  preparing  the  list  of  Unitarian  min- 
isters to  be  pablished  in  the  Year  Booh  qf  the 
Unitarian  Congregational  Ghureheij  formed 
one  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of  discussion 
before  the  Association.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  on  the  subject : 

Inasmuch  as  the  term  Uoitarian,  as  used  in  the 
title  of  this  AHSOoiation,  and  in  its  publioationa,  has 
always  been  held  to  carry  a  distinctively  Ohriatian 
meaning — our  Unitarian  miniatera  beinff  held  and 
regarded  by  us  aa  public  teachers  of  the  Cnristian  re- 
ligion— and  as  the  action  of  the  Assistant  Seoretuy, 
sustained  by  the  Executive  Committee,  in  omitting 
from  the  catalogue  the  name  of  a  minister  who  says 
he  ia  no  longer  a  Christian,  has  been  in  harmony  with 
the  common  usage  of  the  term  among  ua :  therefore — 

Betolved,  That  the  said  action  be  now  and  hereby 
is  approved  and  ratified. 

The  National  Con/erones  of  Unitarian  and 
ether  Christian  Ohurche$  in  ihe  United  States 
met,  for  its  sixth  biennial  session,  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  September  15th.  The  Hon.  E.  Rock- 
wood  Hoar,  of  Massachnsetts,  presided.  The 
Oouncil  of  Ten  presented  a  report  of  their 
proceedings  since  the  previous  National  Con- 
ference, and  of  the  condition  of  the  several  in- 
terests of  which  they  had  the  care.  A  larger 
namber  of  societies  of  the  Unitarian  body  had 
been  invited  to  the  Conference  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  discussion  of  general  reli^ous  and 
social  questions  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  Papers 
were  read  in  this  department  as  follows :  On 
^'  The  Causes  and  Cure  of  Intemperance,"  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  on 
''  The  Morality  of  Prohibitory  Liquor  Laws," 
by  William  B.  Weeden,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
on  ^*  The  Merits  and  Results  of  the  Voluntary 
System  in  Church  Organization  and  Work," 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Germantown, 
Pa.;  on  *^The  Relations  between  Religious 
and  Modem  Scientific  Thought,"  by  the  Rev. 
S.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  on  "  The 
Causes  of  Crime,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Woodbury, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  on  the  *^  Punish- 
ment of  Criminals,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors, 
of  Greenfield,  Mass. 

II.  Gebmak  AssooiATioirs  of  Libbbal  Chbib- 
TiASB  nr  THE  Ukitbd  States. — 1.  The  Protes- 
tant Union  of  Liberal  Christian  Churches  in 


North  America  was  established  at  Cincinnati 
in  1868.  It  includes  congregations  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Texas,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  ludiana.  The  Conference  meets  once 
a  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  Union  has  suf- 
fered considerably  from  internal  dissensions 
and  religious  indifference.  It  has  now  but 
twelve  churches  connected  with  it. 

2.  The  Union  of  Independent  Evangelical 
Protestant  German  Churches  in  the  West  was 
organized  in  1869,  mostly  by  ministers  from 
the  Protestant  Union  mentioned  above.  It  re- 
sembles the  Protestant  Union  in  its  tendencies, 
and  maintains  a  friendly  intercourse  with  it, 
but  is  regarded  as  being  more  radical  in  its 
views.  It  has  fourteen  churches,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  in  lUioois  and  Minnesota. 

UNITED  BRETHREN.  The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  as  given  in  the  United 
Brethren  Almanac  for  1875 : 
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California. 
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Colorado 

Dakota 
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Fox  River. 

Blinois 

Iowa 
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Tennessee 
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Wisconsin 
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61 
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29 

86 

16 

96 

40 

84 

83 

141 

68 

162 

61 

67 

61 
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82 

191 

92 
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76 

15 

9 

18 

7 

117 

66 
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66 

86 

40 

114 

76 

96 

61 

69 

29 

8 

9 

8,969 
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6,769 

6,649 

2,611 

296 

207 

206 

274 

4,196 

8,6M 

1.973 

2,825 

688 

8,249 

2,966 

6,161 

2,178 

6,467 

6,164 

8,654 

668 

9,121 
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8,806 

811 

M29 

1,046 

1,800 

1.206 

6,864 

6380 

1,810 

8,942 

7,124 

4,625 

622 

660 

4,220 

6,881 

1,982 

6,698 

8,881 

1,696 

160 


181,1 
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The  number  of  members  was  4,298  larger  to  Europe,  extending  his  travels  to  Egypt  and 

than  the  number  whioh  was  reported  in  1878.  the  Holy  Land.    Mr.  Jewell  has  always  been 

The  bishops  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  sympathy  with  the  Republican  party.    Al- 

are :  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Glossbrenner,  Ghurchville,  though  comparatively  unknown  as  a  politician, 

Augusta  County,  Va. ;  the  Rev.  David  pd-  he  was  elected   Governor  of  Connecticut  in 

ward!},  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  the  Rev.  Jona-  1869,  and  in  1871  he  was  again  elected  to  the 

than  Weaver,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  and  the  Rev.  John  same  position,  and   reelected   the  following 

Dickson,  Decatur,  111.  7^^^  thus  serving  for  three  terms.     On  the 

The  general  publishing-house  of  the  United  20th  of  May,  1878,  the  President  nominated 

Brethren  in  Christ  is  established  at  Dayton,  Governor  Jewell  to  succeed  James  L.  Orr  as 

Ohio.    The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  peri-  minister  to  Russia,  and  in  this  oflSce  he  ezhib- 

odicals  published  by  this  Church,  on  the  1st  ited  marked  ability. 

of  July,  1874,  was  181,500  copies.    The  edu-        One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  last 

cational  institutions  of  the  United  Brethren  Congress  was  the  adoption  of  the  reviuon  of 

Church  are :  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  the  United  States  Statutes.    The  first  commis- 

Ohio ;  Hartsville  University,  Hartsville,  Ind. ;  sion  for  this  puroose  was  appointed  in  1866, 

Westfield  College,   Westfield,  111. ;    Lebanon  and  consisted  of  Caleb  Gushing,  William  John- 

YsJley  College,  Annville,  Pa. ;  Lane  Univer-  son,  of  Ohio,  and  Charles  P.  James,  of  the 

sity,  Lecompton,  Kansas;   Western  College,  District  of  Columbia.     little    progress  was 

Western,  Iowa ;   Philomath    College,  Philo-  made  by  them,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 

math,  Oregon;  and  the  Union  Biblical  Semi-  term  of  their  appointment — three  years — they 

nary,  Ohio.  retired.    In  May,  1870,  Congress  passed  an 

UNITED  STATES.     Some  changes  were  act  reviving  the  commission,  and   Beigamm 

made  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grant  during  Vaughn  Abbott,  Charles  P.  James,  and  V.  M. 

the  year.    The  resignation  of  Mr.  Richardson,  Barringer,  were  appointed  the  commissioners, 

as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  accepted,  who  have  completed  the  work.    After  it  was 

and  the  vacancy  filled  by  the  acceptance  of  reported  by  the  commission  it  was  referred  to 

Benjamin  H.  Bbistow,  on  June  4th.    Mr.  Bris-  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Revision 

tow  was  bom  in  Elkton,  Todd  Connty,  Ky.,  of  the  Laws,  and  was  by  them  and  by  Mr. 

in  1838.    He  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Thomas  J.  Durant,  of  Washington,  who  was 

the  State,  and  in  1861  entered  the  Union  army,  employed  by  the  committee,  subjected  to  a 

as  a  n^jor  of  the   Twenty -fifth  Kentucky,  careful  review.    After  coming  from  the  bands 

was  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shi-  of  the  committee  the  revision  was  patiently 

loh,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  wounded,  gone  over  in  both  Houses,  and  was  finally 

He  was  appointed  United  States  District  At-  adopted  about  two  weeks  before  the  a^jouru- 

tomey  about  the  close  of  the  war.    When  the  ment.    This  revision  contains  the  Statute  Law 

office  of  Solicitor-General  was  created  he  was  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  present  year, 

appointed  its  first  incumbent,  organized  the  and  embraces  within  the  limits  of  two  volumes 

omce,  and,  during  the  absence  of  the  Attorney-  the  contents  of  seventeen  octavo  volumes.   • 
General,  performed  his  duties  and  filled  his        The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

place  in  cabinet  meetings.    The  abilitj^  he  dis-  United  States  in  the  *^  Slaughter-house  **  cases 

played  in  this  office  increased  his  reputation  at  at  New  Orleans,  is  stated  in  the  volume  of 

\Vashington.    After  two  years'  service  he  re-  this  work  for  1878.     In  the  recent  case  of 

signed,  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs.  Bartemeyer  ta,  the  State  of  Iowa,  decided  by 

On  June  24th  the  Postmaster-General,  John  the  same  court.  Justices  Field  and  Bradley 
A.  J.  Creswell,  resigned,  and  the  vacancy  was  took  occasion  to  restate  the  grounds  of  their 
filled  by  the  appointment  and  acceptance  of  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  a  nugority  of  the 
Mabshall  Jbwbll,  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Jewell  court  in  the  Slaughter-house  oases,  in  order 
was  born  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  October  24,  to  correct  some  apparent  misapprehension  of 
1825.  In  1847  he  moved  to  Hartford  and  their  views  as  to  the  fourteenth  amendment 
worked  for  two  years  in  his  father^s  carrier-  Mr.  Justice  Field  says  that  the  judges  who 
shop.  He  then  relinquished  the  business  and  dissented  in  those  cases,  never  contended 
learned  the  art  of  telegraphing,  and,  being  an  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  interferes,  in 
expert  operator,  was  engaged  in  the  office  in  any  respect,  with  the  police  power  of  the  State, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  which  place  he  went  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  "  they  recognized 
to  Ohio,  and  afterward  to  Columbia,  Tenn.  the  power  of  the  State  in  its  fullest  extent,  ob- 
After  the  election  of  Generd  Taylor  to  the  serving  that  it  embraced  all  regulations  affe<;t- 
presidency,  Mr.  Jewell,  who  was  a  warm  sup-  ing  the  health,  good  order,  morals,  peace  and 
porter  of  the  Whig  nominee,  removed  to  Jack-  safety  of  society ;  that  all  sorts  of  restrictions 
son.  Miss.,  and  was  subsequently  elected  gener-  and  burdens  were  imposed  under  it,  and  that, 
al  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  line  between  when  these  were  not  in  conflict  with  any  con- 
Nashville  and  New  Orleans.  He  returned  to  stitutlonal  prohibition  or  fundamental  princi- 
New  York  in  1849,  and  the  following  year  en-  pies,  they  could  not  be  successfully  assailed  in  a 
tered  into  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  judicial  tribunal.  But  they  said  that,  nnder  the 
tanning  and  belting  business.  He  visited  £u-  pretense  of  prescribing  a  police  regulation,  the 
rope  in  1859  and  1860,  and  in  1865  again  went  State  could  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  npon 
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any  of  the  just  rights  of  the  citizen^  which  the  this  proceeding,  ninety -eight  white  men  were 
Ck>n8litation  intended  to  guard  against  abridg-  indicted  under  the  Eu-klnx  act  of  whom  nine 
ment ;  and  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  act  were  brought  to  trial  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
of  Louisiana,  then  under  consideration,  went  cuit  Court.  The  first  tried  resulted  in  a  dis- 
far  beyond  the  province  of  a  police  regulation,  agreement  of  the  jury,  and  the  second  in  a 
and  created  an  oppressive  and  odious  monop-  conviction  of  the  accused.  A  motion  in  arrest 
oly,  thus  directly  impairing  the  common  rights  of  judgment  was  then  made  before  Judge 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  they  dissented  Bradley,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
from  the  judgment  of  the  court.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  was  and  Judge  Wood,  who  presided  at  the  trial 
because  the  act  of  Louisiana  transcended  the  when  the  prisoners  were  convicted, 
limits  of  police  regulation,  and  asserted  a  power  In  an  elaborate  opinion,  in  which  the  indict- 
in  the  State,  to  farm  out  the  ordinary  avoca-  ments  were  held  to  be  illegal,  Mr.  Justice 
tions  of  life,  that  dissent  was  made  to  the  judg-  Bradley  remarked  that  the  law  was  firmly 
ment  of  the  court  sustaining  the  validity  of  established,  that  Congress  has  power  to  en- 
the  act.^'  The  judge  continues:  "The  amend-  force  by  appropriate  legislation  every  right 
ment  was  not,  as  held  in  the  opinion  of  the  and  privilege  given  or  guaranteed  by  the 
majority,  primarily  intended  to  confer  citizen-  Constitution.  Those  acknowledged  rights  and 
ship  on  the  negro  r^e.  It  had  a  much  broad-  privileges  of  the  citizens  which  form  a  part 
er  purpose ;  it  was  intended  to  justify  legisla-  of  his  political  inheritance,  must  be  protected 
tion,  extending  the  protection  of  the  national  and  enforced  by  the  State ;  and  when  any  of 
Government  over  the  common  rights  of  all  cit-  these  rights  and  privileges  are  secured  in  the 
izens  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  obviate  Federal  Constitutioci  only  by  a  declaration  that 
objections  to  the  legislation,  adopted  for  the  the  State  or  the  United  States  shall  not  violate 
protection  of  the  emancipated  race.  It  was  or  abridge  them,  it  is  at  once  understood  that 
intended  to  make  it  possible  for  all  persons,  they  are  not  created  or  conferred  by  the  Con- 
whicb  necessarily  included  those  of  every  race  stitution,  but  are  only  guaranteed  against  im- 
and  color,  to  live  in  peace  and  security  wher-  pairment  by  the  State  or  the  United  States, 
ever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  reached.  The  thirteenth  amendment  declares  that 
It  therefore  recognized,  if  it  did  not  create,  a  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
national  citizenship,  and  made  all  persons  citi-  cept  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shall  exist 
zena,  except  those  who  preferred  to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  government,  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
and  declared  that  their  privileges  and  immu-  propriate  legislation.  This  clothes  Congress 
nitiea,  which  embrace  the  fundamental  rights  with  the  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  prosecu- 
belonging  to  citizens  of  all  free  governments,  tion  aiid  punishment  of  those  who  deprive  or 
should  not  be  abridged  by  any  State.  This  attempt  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  rights 
national  citizenship  is  primary  and  not  second-  thus  conferred,  or  hinder  him  in  the  exercise 
ary.     It  clothes  its  possessor,  or  would  do  so  thereof. 

if  not  shorn  of  its  efficiency  by  construction.  The  effect  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  is 
with  the  right,  when  his  privileges  and  immu-  next  considered,  under  which  the  law  in  ques- 
nities  are  invaded  by  partial  and  discriminat-  tion  was  primarily  framed.  This  amendment, 
ing  legislation,  to  appeal  from  his  State  to  his  although  its  terms  have  a  general.application 
nation,  and  gives  him  the  assurance  that,  for  to  all  persona,  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
his  protection,  he  can  invoke  the  whole  power  the  colored  race,  by  securing  to  them  the  right 
of  tne  Government."  The  views  of  Mr.  Jus-  to  vote.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  "it 
tice  Bradley  were  to  the  same  effect,  and  were  does  not  confer  the  right  to  vote.  That  is  the 
concurred  in  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne.  prerogative  of  the  State  laws.  It  only  confers 
An  important  decision  was  rendered  in  the  a  right  not  to  be  excluded  fVom  voting  by 
early  part  of  the  year  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradlev,  reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  servitude,  and  this  is  all  the  right  that  Con- 
which  were  considered  the  powers  of  Congress  gress  can  enforce.  It  confers  upon  citizens  of 
in  legislating  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  the  African  race  the  same  right  to  vote  as 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  constitu-  white  citizens  possess.  It  makes  them  equal, 
tional  amendments.  The  consideration  of  the  This  is  the  wnole  scope  of  the  amendment, 
question  grew  out  of  the  confiict  between  cer-  The  powers  of  Congress,  therefore,  are  con- 
tain white  and  black  persons  at  Colfax  in  fined  within  this  scope."  The  amendment  does 
Grant  Parish,  La.,  in  1873,  an  account  of  which  not  confer  upon  Congress  any  power  to  regu- 
is  cont^ned  in  the  President's  message  on  Lou-  late  elections,  or  the  right  of  voting  where  it 
iaiana  affairs,  given  under  the  title  Fubuo  Doo-  did  not  have  that  power  before,  except  in  the 
mcBN^Tg  in  this  volume.  In  this  affair  a  num-  particular  matter  specified.  It  does,  however, 
ber  of  negroes  were  kiUed,  and  an  indictment  confer  upon  Congress  the  right  of  enforcing 
was  found  against  certain  white  persons,  the  prohibition  imposed  against  excluding  cit- 
charging  them  with  conspiring  to  iiyure,  op-  izens  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race, 
press,  intimidate,  and  otherwise  to  deprive  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
colored  citizens  of  their  rights,  and  with  mur-  The  real  difficulty  in  the  present  case  waa 
ders,  while  engaged  in  this  conspiracy.    For  to  determine  whether  the  amendment   had 
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given  to  Congress  any  power  to  legislate  ex-  daring  a  portion  of  the  year.     With  the  ap- 

cept  to  farnish  redress  in  oases  where  the  proval  of  the  President,  the  following  circular 

States  violate  the  amendment.     On  this  point  was  issued  to  the  United  States  Attorneys  and 

the  court  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Oongresa  Marshals,  tdXer  a  consultation  between  Secre- 

has  the  power  to  secure  that  right,  not  only  as  taries  Bristow  and  Belknap  and  Attorney- Goi- 

against  the  unfriendly  operation  of  State  laws,  oral  Williams : 

but  against  outrage,  violence,  and  combina-  Dbpabticbmt  of  JuvnoK,     \ 

tions  on  the  part  of  individuals,  irrespective       „       />  *        Wxbhinoton,  SepUnU^  8,  idTi.  \ 
Af  fVia  flfofA  Iowa  Sib  :  Outragea  of  vanoua  descriptions,  and m  aome 

mu  .  XI.  .1       1       1.  i.1.  owes  atrocious  murders,  have  been  committed  in 

Ine  question  was  then  considered,  whether  jour  district  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  aometimes  in 

the  fourteenth  amendment  empowered  Oon-  diagaise^  and  with  a  view,  it  is  believed,  of  overaw- 

gross  to  pass  laws  for  directly  enforcing  nil  ing  and  intimidating  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citi- 

privilegea  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  JTk' '°t*^!E"r^.J^S?  «^ '^%-l^«ffSf?^^!^ 

fr  'i.  J  a*  A        v         •   •     1  J*         •     Ai.  to  them  by  the  Constitution  and  lawa  of  the  United 

Umted  States,  by  origmal  proceedings  m  the  gtatea.    Your  attention  ia  directed  to  an  act  of  C<»- 

oourts  of  the  United  States.    Justice  Bradley  ^reaa  pasaed  April  9, 1866,  entitled  **  An  act  to  protect 

was  of  opinion  that  the  manner  of  enforcing  aUperaona  in  the  United  States  in  their  ciril  righta, 

the  provisions  of  this  amendment  depends  upon  and  to  furnish  means  for  their  vindication,"  and  to 

th,  clu^^ter.of  thepri^lege  or  inununityin  S'^  rhf^^^vi^^oSi 'S' \K«Sf.fn;h^r=^r « 

question.   If  simply  prohibitory  of  government-  to  theConetitation  ofthe  Onitod  States  and  for  other 

al  action,  there  will  be  nothing  to  enforce  un*  pnrpoaes ; "  alao  to  one  paaaed  Mav  6, 1870,  entitle 
til  such  action  is  undertaken.    On  the  other       An  aot  to  eziforoe  the  rights  of  the  oitizena  of  the 

hand,  when  the  provision  is  violated  by  the  ^''}^^  8^*5?*  ^Jjo^®  ^^  ^«  »?^««}  ?^'^1u^*,^-^ 

T«oM^«.A  **^i.«  ^>^..^^:/v«.<.  io».  .«Ak  i.».;.  !.i»»«  union  and  for  other  pnrpoaes,*'  which,  with  their 

passage  ofM  obnoxious  law,  such  law  18  Clear-  amendments,  make  these  deids   of  vJolenoe  anJ 

ly  void,  and  ail  acts  done  under  it  will  be  tres-  blood  within  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  Goneiml  Govera- 

passes.     The  legislation  required  from  Oon-  ment.    1  oonsider  it  my  daty.  in  view  of  these  dr- 

gress,  therefore,  is  such  as  will  provide  a  pre-  oumstanoea,  to  proceed  with  all  posaible  energy  uid 

ventive  or  compensatory  remedy  or  due  pun-  dispatch  to  detect,  expose,  arrest  and  P«d^J /^f 

«ok.«^»«-  *•««  «««i;  4-.^«..»«.«.  ...^  «^..»«i«  f^^^  perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  and  to  that  end  you  are 

ishment  for  such  trespasses,  and  appeals  from  (^  ^^^  ^^  ^f^^^^  ^^  neoeaailry  expenae.    Tri>pa  of 

the  State  courts  to  the  United  States  courts  m  the  united  Statea  will  be  atationed  at  anfflcieot  and 

cases  that  come  up  for  consideration.     In  the  convenient  polnta  in  your  district  for  the  purpose  of 

opinion  of  Justice  Bradley,  therefore,  the  m-  giving  you  all  needful  aid  in  the  discharge  of  your 

diotment  w«  fatoUy  defective.    J»dge  Wood,  Lt;?l^S^- J-e??.r.JSS^ntrdM^^^^ 

however,  affirmed  its  validity.     A  certificate  political  or  party  action  not  in  violation  of  the  kv, 

of  division  was  therefore  made,  and  the  case  bat  protection  to  all  classes  of  oitizena,  whiu  ana 

sent  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  colored,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchiss 

States  '^Qd  the  emoyment  of  the  other  rights  and  privile^ 

tW  number  of  civU  B„it.^to  which  the  r„d^'Xr^ciSS,ri?tSi  ttd^S^ST^S 

United  States  was  a  party,  that  were  pending  instructions  are  issued  by  authority  of  the  Preti- 

on  July  1st,  was  6,854.    During  the  year  pre-  dent,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretazy  of 

vious  to  that  date  8,058  civil  suits  were  termi-  War.  Very  respectfully, 

nated.     The  aggregate  amount  of  judgments  GEOBGE  H.  WILLIAMS,  Attomey-GeneraL 

^"^  ^^Ja  nn^An^®  ^?^^  ^^^  ^°  .^T  ^^^^       At  the  sdmc  time  the  foUowing  letter  ftom 

was  $2,021,724,  and  the  amount  actuaUy  real-  President  Grant  was  made  public : 
ized  m  these  judgments  during  the  last  fiscal  _       ._  ^  t    «        &    •  «o*r< 

year  was  $867,192.  Six  thousand  and  eighteen  .,        ,  nr  ^%^^^<^*  J-  J-i  Sep^f^  »,  l8Ti. 
criminal  cases  were  terminated   durmg   the       Recent  atrocitiea  in  the  South,  parficulariy  in  Loui- 

year,  202  of  these  being  under  the  customs  siana,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  show  a  disre- 

laws,  in  which  there  were  147  convictions,  gard  for  law,  civil  rishts,  and  personal  protection,  that 

8  acquittals,  and  47  discontinuances:    8,291  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  oiviUxed  rovetn- 

under  the  internal  reyenne  lawB.  in"  which  Z^  J^t^^f^oClSm  «3  ^^'^^S^.":^ 

there  were  1,641  convictions,  892  acquittals,  will  receive  no  protection  from  the  looal  authorities 

and  1,258  discontinuances ;    251   under    the  —until  anch  authority  becomes  powerless.    Under 

Post-Office  laws,  in  which  there  were  168  con-  snoh  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 

victions,  25  acquittals,  and  68  discontinuances ;  ^?  gj^*  ^'^ "^  ^^  i^'^^r*!??*'"  ""J  ^^t  i?!  t""! 

QAA  ^A^m    fVw*  AnA^^A»,A«f    ««♦«     :•.   ^i.««i!  rights  legally  authortied  to  this  end.    I  wish  yon 

966  under    the  enforcement  acts,   m  which  wSuldcoSsult  with  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  idl 

there  were  102  convictions,  92  acquittals,  and  informed  as  to  the  outrages  already  committed  and 

772  discontinuances ;  one  under  the  naturali-  the  localities  where  the  greatest  danger  lies,  and  so 

zation  laws,  in  which  there  was  a  conviction ;  order  the  troops  as  to  be  available  in  caae  of  neces- 

87  for  embezzlement,  in  which  there  were  11  ?^y;.  ^^|/^«  f "S^^tu  °PJ^/  '**t*^"**f^]'S.J'^/ 

.  ..  .  .'    ,  J    ftft   J'         *.•  South  will  be  under  the  law  department  of  the  GoT- 

con victions,  4  acquittals,  and  22  discontinu-  ernmont,  and  will  be  directed  by  Uie  Attoroey-Oen- 

anoes ;  1,270  were  miscellaneous  prosecutions,  eral,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  en- 

in  which  there  were  553  convictions,  224  ac-  foroement  act.    No  instructions  need,  tiierefore,  be 

quittals,  and  498  discontinuances.  fif*^®'*  *^e  troops  ordered  into  the  Southern  Sutes, 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Alabama,  Arkansas  ^oa^^teKi^tJo"^^^^^^^^^ 

Soutii  Oarolma,  and  Louisiana,  was  regarded  stances  may  determine  hereafter. 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  very  unsettled         (Signed)  U.  S.  GBANT. 
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As  to  the  distarbanceB  in  the  States  above  after  which,  and  the  adoption  of  some  nnim** 

mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  details  portant  resolutions,  the  convention  adjourned, 

of  the  affairs  in  these  States  under  the  title  of  The  Cheap  Transportation  Convention  as- 

the  States  respectively.  In  the  proceedings  of  sembled  in  Kichmond,  Va.,  on  December  Ist, 

Congress  will  be  found  the  discussions  relating  and  acyonrned  on  the  4th.    Numerous  impor- 

more  particularly  to  Louisiana ;   and  among  tant  and  valuable  papers  on  the  general  subject 

Public  Documents  will  be  found  the  messages  were  read,  and  all  the  substitutes  for  the  re- 

of  the  President  relating  to  the  same  State.  port  of  the  Committee  on  Water  Routes  from 

Several  conventions,  of  a  more  or  less  nation*  the  West  were  finally  withdrawn,  and  a  com- 

al  character,  were  held  during  the  year ;  but  the  promise  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  rec- 

results  which  followed  their  action  were  small,  ognizing,  in  addition  to  the  lines  of  transporta- 

and  entitle  the  proceedings  only  to  a  brief  state-  tion  recommended  by  the  United  States  Sen- 

ment,  ate  Committee  on  Transportation  (»ee  Publio 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  recon-  Dooumskts),  the  proposed  Rook  Island  &  Ilen- 
structed  States  assembled  at  Chattanooga  on  nepin  Canal  in  Illinois,  connecting  the  Missis- 
October  18th,  and  organized  by  the  selection  sippi  with  the  Illinois  River  and  canal,  and  the 
of  Lewis  £.  Parsons,  of  Alabama«a8  President,  chain  of  water  to  the  seaboard,  as  a  project  of 
Vice-Presidents,  L.  D.  Evans,  Texas;  A.  E.  great  merit;  and  urging  upon  Congress  the  ne- 
Barber,  Louisiana ;  John  N..  Sarber,  Arkan-  cessity  of  the  speedy  construction  of  the  work. 
sas;  Tennis  H.  Little,  Mississippi;  David  Resolutions,  showing  the  necessity  of  cheap 
Woodi-ufl^,  Alabama ;  Jefferson  Lonfr,  Georgia ;  transportation  to  improve  the  finances,  were 
T.W.   Osborne,  Florida;  J.  T.  Wilder,  Ten-  also  adopted. 

nessee  ;  L.  N.  Shoemaker,  Virginia.  Secre-  llie  committee  on  resolutions  reported  a  di- 
taries,  George  W.  Paschal,  Jr.,  Texas ;  H.  W.  gest  of  all  the  resolutions  previously  passed  on 
Lewis,  Mississippi ;  J.  A.  Emerson,  Arkansas,  the  subject  of  cheap  transportation,  in  the  form 
The  following  letter  from  the  Republican  Con-  of  a  memorial  to  Congress,  together  with  a  pe- 
gresstonal  Executive  Committee  was  read  be-  tition  to  the  New  York  Legislature  for  the  re- 
fore  the  convention:  duction  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  lowest 
7b ,  Ddsgaie  to  the  CkaUanooga  C^ention.  PO«~^}«  l^^  *^.  reconamendations  to  Con- 

SiB :  CoDBideniie  men,  who  have  given  the  subject  »J««»  *<>  ^^  V-  ""^i^^^J^  ^^^'%  ^*!^.  "^^  * 

attention,  regard  the  movement  for  a  convention  of  steamboat-yard  m  the  West,  all  of  which  were 

Southern  Bepublicana  as  of  very  great  importance  to  adopted. 

the  section  of  country  to  be  represented.    They  be-  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  was    re- 
lieve that  if  calm  and  considerate  counsels  prevail,  elected  president,  with  a  large  number  of  per- 
and  the  delegates  come  together  possessed  of  the  ^^„„  Av-  «4^a  *v.^J:^a»4>. 
facto  bearing^upon  the  condition  of  the  Soathern  Bon8  for  yice-presidents. 

communities,  and  lay  them  before  the  country  in  an  A  T^ational  (rrange  Convention  was  held  m 

authentic  and  concise  form,  an  impression  will  be  St.  Louis,  on  February  11th.    As  this  is  an  or- 

made  which  may  favorably  affect  the  judgment  of  the  ganization  of  farmers,  independent  of  politics, 

jeU-disposed  in  every  Bection.    At  this  convention  j^  -^  nnnecessary  to  present  here  the  entire  dec 

the  record  should  be  fully  and  honestly  made  up.  i^^^a.-^  ^^  *k^;L  ^«:n*:,viAo      tk^  4\n\^  *Ao»ir. 

showing  all  the  hinderancea  to  material,  moral,  and  laration  of  the  r  pnnciples.    The  filth  resolu- 

intellectual  progress  with  which  the  Bepublicans  tion  was  as  follows : 

'^I®  *!f  ^1?*  contend,  what  progress  has  been  made,  y^^  emphatically  and  sincerely  assert  the  ofl-re- 

and  whether  in  the  Stotes  and  sections  where  De-  »^«,«..^  ».f.«K  *..,»k*  :«  ^n*  r^Ji^^x^  io«   *\^^*^  *u^ 


ana  wneiner  in  uie  dwkcj  ana  secwons  wnere  rre-  ^^  ^^-^^1^  ^^-^^  ^  ^,„  organic  law,  that  the 
mocracy  has  control  any  of  the  great  interests  of  so-  |^y,o  national,  Stote.  or  suborinate,  is  not  a  polit- 
oety  have  prospered  more,  and  winch,  if  any,  have  5^^  JJ  '  rty  orgiiizatiin.  No  Grange,  if  true  to  ito 
been  depressed;  also  whether  persons  or  property  obligations,  oaS  discuss  political  or  religious  ones- 
have  been  more  or  less  secure,  and  the  reasons  there-  ^j^  »   „^^  J^l  political  Conventions,  nor  nominate 


^t'^  ^5»o^«^«'  *^f,^««*  "»y  ^^  J  outrages  of  al  classes  oandfdatee,  nor  even  discuss  their  roerito  in  its  meet- 
should  be  carefully  reported,^  ^.^•t^«'  reSJjJt*"*?.  \^  ings.  Yet  the  principles  we  teach  underlie  all  true 
crime  or  extending  only  to  intimidation.  1  he  spirit  politics,  all  true  statesmanship,  and  if  properly  car- 
and  purpose  of  the  action  of  the  legislative,  judicia,  {^^^  ^^J.  ^yj  ^^^^  ^o  purify  tVe  whole  politicil  at- 
and  executivedepartmentj  should  be  reviewed.  All,  mosphere  of  our  country,  for  we  seek  fiie  greatest 
in  fact,  that  tends  to  disorder  Uwlessness,  or  onpres-  j[  ^^  ^y^^  greatest  number ;  but  we  must  always . 
sion,  may  well  be  considered  upon.  The  whole  rec-  ^^  ^  |„  „ln\i  that  no  one  by  becoming  a  Grange- 
ord  thus  honestly  and  fairly  made  up,  the  consider-  ^lember  gives  up  that  inaUenable  right  and  dSty 
ate  judgment  of  the  American  people  mav  be  safely  ^^^^i  belong  to  every  American  citiien  to  Uke  a 
mvoked.  To  the  smoere  and  thoiwhtfuf  statesmen  ^  interest  m  the  politics  of  his  country.  On  the 
who  will  assemble  on  this  occasion,  these  sumrestions  Jontraiy,  it  is  right  for  every  member  to  do  all  in  his 
are  believed  to  be  entirely  unnecessary.  But,  lest  ^  fiitimatSly  to  influence  for  good  the  action 
some  Bhould  deem  them  unwarranted,  1  here  stote  Jf  ^y  ^utical  pity  to  which  he  belongs.  It  b  his 
that  they  are  suggestions  only,  and  that  they  are  ^^^  J^*-^^  ^,1  ^^  ^^  i^  his  own  party  to  put  down 
submitted  with  great  diffidence,  but  with  the  sincere  bribery,  corruption,  and  trickery ;  to  see  that  none 
hope  that  they  may  to  some  extent  aid  m  securing  ^ut  competent,  fait'hful,  and  honest  men,  who  will 
careful  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  convention,  unflinchmgly  stand  by  our  industrial  mterests,  are 
and  a  full  attendance  npon  its  sittings.  nominate/fbr  all  positions  of  trust,  and  to  have  earw 
rv  V  ,•  ^o^^  EDMUNDS,  Secretary.  ,j^j  ^j„^  ^y^^  principles  which  should  always  char- 
October  18, 1874.  acterixe  every  Grange-member ;  that  the  office  should 
AT  ^^1.^  ^AA^^«^  ««  «k^  «>f«iy>  A^  «mi;*a  ;»  seek  the  man,  not  the  roan  the  office.  We  acknowl- 
lengthy  address  on  the  Btate  of  affairs  in  ^^  ^^e  broak  principles  that  difference  of  opinion 
the  Southern  States  was  reported  by  Senator  j,  Jot  crime,  and  hold  that  progress  toward  truth  is 
West*  of  Louisiana,  and  unanimously  adopted,  made  by  differences  of  opinion,  while  the  fault  lies  in 
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the  bitternesB  of  oontroyeny.  We  desire  a  proper 
equality,  equity,  and  fiuraess,  protection  of  the  weak, 
restraint  upon  the  strong,  in  short,  justly-distribatea 
burdens  and  justly-distributed  power.  These  are 
American  ideas,  the  very  essence  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  to  advocate  the  contrary  is  unworthy 
of  the  sons  and  dauffhters  of  an  American  Republic. 
We  cherish  the  beuef  that  sectionalism  is,  and  of 
right  should  be,  dead  and  buried  with  the  past.  Our 
work  is  for  the  present  and  the  future  of  our  agricult- 
ural brotherhood  and  its  purposes.  We  shall  recog- 
nize no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  It  is  re- 
served by  every  person,  as  his  riflfht,  as  a  freeman,  to 
affiliate  with  any  party  that  will  best  carry  out  nia 
principles. 


A  Women's  National  Temperance  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  Cleveland  on  November  19th. 
Its  organization  resulted  from  the  women's 
crusade  movement,  and  was  intended  to  em- 
brace and  concentrate  all  the  bands  of  women, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  desire  to 
bring  to  the  work  the  kind  of  effort  which  the 
crusade  inaugurated,  viz.,  persistent  prayer, 
personal  appeal  to  drunkards  and  drunkard- 
makers,  ana  social  influence.  Sixteen  States 
were  represented  by  accredited  delegates,  and 
the  crowded  sessions  of  the  three  days'  con- 
vention were  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Jennie  F. 
Milling,  of  Bloomington,  111.  The  president,  in 
her  opening  remarks,  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  distinctively  religious 
movement,  and  one  which  demanded  full  con- 
secration to  and  trust  in  Almighty  God. 

The  fifth  national  convention  representing 
persons  desiring  to  secure  a  religious  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  "the  United  States 
assembled  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  February  8d. 
Felix  R.  Bruno t,  of  Pittsburg,  was  reelected 
President.  Some  other  conventions  were  held, 
but  they  were  chiefly  of  local  importance  and 
limited  in  their  results. 

Within  a  few  years  flsh-culture  has  become 
very  extensive  in  the  United  States.  In  1878 
the  subject  was  presented  to  Congress  and 
favorably  acted  npon;  the  result  being  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  **for  the  introduction 
of  shad  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  States, 
the  Gulf  States,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  of  salmon,  white-fish,  and  other  nseful 
food-fishes  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
to  which  they  are  best  adapted,"  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1872-73,  with  a  supplementary  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  the  same  year,  having 
special  reference  to  the  propagation  of  shad. 
A  further  appropriation  of  $17,500  was  sub- 
sequently made  for  the  same  object  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  187d-'74.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  was  the  natural  cul- 
mination of  what  had  already  been  done  by 
many  of  the  States,  accelerated  by  the  action 
of 'the  American  Fish  Culturists'  Association. 

The  financial  question  was  the  most  impor- 
tant one  before  the  country  during  the  year.  It 
was  extensively  discussed  in  the  debates  of 
Congress.  (See  Congress,  U.  S.,  and  the  arti- 
cle FiKAKOBB  OF  THE  UiHTED  States.)  Under 
the  expeetation  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  bill  known  as  the  "ciyil-rights"  bill,  much 


apprehension  was  excited  in  the  Soothem 
States  relative  to  the  public  schools,  which  the 
bill  originally  contemplated  to  make  *' mixed  *^ 
schools,  containing  both  white  and  black  chil- 
dren. The  bill  was  amended.  For  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  see 
the  article  Diplomatio  Oorbbspoitdkhcs.  The 
preparations  for  the  celebration  in  Philadel- 
phia of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  were  greatly 
accelerated  during  the  year  by  the  action  of 
public  bodies  and  States. 

UNIVERSALI8TS.  The  Univenaliit  Regii- 
Ur  for  1876  furnishes  the  following  statistics  of 
the  Universalist  churches  in  the  United  States: 
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335 
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4,446 

188 
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88 

7 
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66 

486 

ft 

1 

CalirorDia 

% 

Ck>loimdo 

s 

Canada  

6 

Connecticat 

SI 

District  of  Colamhia. . . 
Florida 

3 

S 

Gtoorgta 

10 

minolfl 

45 

Indiana.. r  t,. ... . 

S4 

Iowa 

» 

10 

Kentacky 

5 

lioalslana  *. 

•  • 

Mainland 

9 

Maine 

Maanachnsetts , . 

41 
1» 

Xichi^an 

» 

Minnesota 

9 

Missouri 

■Nebraska 

1(» 
S 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

IT 
7 

New  York 

100 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

5 
60 

Or^^n 

4 

Pennsylvania 

22 

Rliode  Island 

Soath  Carolina 

6 
S 

TennnMae 

Texas. r . .  r 

S 

Vermont 

91 

VlrRlniat 

West  Vliwlnla 

8 

ViTisconsin 

91 

Total 

885 

884 

80.006 
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The  General  Convention  of  Univeraalists  in 
the  United  States  met  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  Septemher  15th,  The  Hon.  Olney  Ar- 
nold, of  Rhode  Island,. waa  chosen  President. 
The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  showed  the  Murray  Centenary  Faod 
to  have  reached  the  amount  of  $120,901.10. 
The  Generd  Secretary  had  attended  the  Stat« 
Conventions  of  Missouri,  Indiana,  Massacbn- 
settSf  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio^  Minnesota, 
Bhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  UUdoU, 
and  Iowa,  and  had  been  led,  bj  what  he  ob- 
served at  these  meetings,  to  take  a  hopeli}! 
view  of  the  missionary  work  in  the  Unit^ 
States. 

*  One  roeetinfc-hoote  is  reported  In  this  State,  and  tto 
value  of  chnrch  property  is  K:lTen  at  $40,000. 
t  One  meettni^hoaee ;  value  of  church  property,  Wf^ 
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TJRUGUAT  (RspfBLioA  db  la.  Banda  Obi-  The  imports,  comprisbg  almost  every  kind 

EKTAL  DEL  Ubuoxtat),  OF  Banda  Obibntal,  EH  of  maiinfactm'ed  goods,  machinery,  etc.,  are 

independent  state  of  South  America,  extend-  likewise  growing  in  value,  having  been  as  fol- 

ing  from  latitude  80°  to  83°  65'  south,  and  lows  for  the  years  above  expressed :  1878,  $19,« 

from  longitude  62°  40' to  68°  west.    Thebonn-  420,000;   1872,  $18,860,000;    1871,  $14,860,- 

daries  of  the  republic  are:  on  the  north,  the  000;  and  1870,  $15,000,000. 

Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  on  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  is  in- 

the  east,  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  creasing  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  affirmed 

south,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  on  the  west,  that  the  cereal  productions  have  more  than 

the  Argentine  province  of  Entre  Rios.  doubled  within  the  last  decade,  spite  of  the 

The  rresident,  since  March  1, 1873,  is  Senor  great  lack  of  hands  to  till  the  ground,  and  the 

Don  Jos^  Ellauri ;  and  his  cabinet  is  composed  consequent  enhanced  price  of  labor.    Reapers 

of  the  following  members :  Minister  of  Foreign  are  not  unfrequently  paid  as  much  as  $2  per 

Affairs,  Dr.  G.  Perez  Gomar ;  of  the  Interior,  diem,  and  boarded.     Recent  experiments  in 

including    Justice,    Agriculture    and    Public  cotton-culture  in  the  northern  districts  have 

Works,  Public  Instruction,  and  Public  Wor-  proved  successful ;  and  flax  and  tobacco  would 

ship,  Dr.  S.  Alvarez;  of  Finances,  Sellor  Don  here  find  a  genial  soil. 

J.  Pefialva ;  and  of  War  and  the  Navy,  Senor  The  homed  cattle  in  the  country  in  1874 
Don  £.  Fonda.  Although  Engineer  Jos6  M.  were  computed  at  7,200,000  head ;  that  of 
Reyes  estimated  the  area  of  the  republic  at  sheep,  at  20,000,000 ;  and  the  quantity  of  wool 
more  than  84,000  square  miles,*  a  more  recent  shipped  each  year,  at  14,464,000  pounds, 
report  sets  it  down  at  68,822  square  miles.  Railway  interests  are  receiving  all  the  atten- 
The  territorial  division  is  into  thirteen  depart-  tion  compatible  with  the  hampered  condition 
ments,  and  six  ports  are  enumerated  at  which  of  the  national  Treasury;  it  was  reported 
ocean  and  coasting  craft  find  fair  facilities  for  that  the  Central  Uruguayan  line  would  by  the 
loading  and  discharging  cargoes.  The  means  end  of  the  year  be  open  to  public  traffic  as 
of  intercourse  with  Brazil  and  Europe  are  far  as  Florida,  seventy-two  miles  north  of 
numerous,  and  not  exposed  to  such  interrup-  the  capital,  Montevideo.  A  branch  of  that 
tions  as  have  fluently,  within  the  last  few  line  will  communicate  with  the  port  of  Co- 
years  especially,  trammeled  the  commercial  Ionia,  on  the  estuary  of  the  River  Plate,  and 
intercourse  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  whose  the  work  on  the  northwestern  fine,  from  Salto 
ports  are  often  closed  for  months  at  a  time  on  the  Uruguay  River,  to  the  frontier  of  Bra- 
daring  the  visitation  of  epidemics  at  Monte-  zil,  has  been  prosecuted  with  unusual  energy.  A 
video.  Six  British  mail-steamers  call  monthly  line  from  Montevideo  eastward  is  also  in  course 
at  the  latter  port,  and  five  others,  not  belong-  of  preparation,  and  several  other  concessions 
ing  to  lines  under  government  contract,  carry  have  been  obtained  for  lines  which,  with  those 
the  mails,  besides  four  French,  three  Italian,  one  above  referred  to,  will  establish  a  net- work  of 
Anglo-Belgian,  and  two  Brazilian  mail-pack-  railways  to  all  points  of  the  republic.  Four 
ets.  A  line  of  mail-schooners,  owned  by  the  lines  of  horse-cars  lead  from  Montevideo  to  the 
Falkland  Island  Company,  carry  on  the  service  environs ;  and  the  enterprise  of  deepening  the 
in  eight  annual  trips  between  Montevideo  and  harbor  of  the  capital  is  carried  on  without  in- 
the  Falkland  Islands.  terruption. 

The  value  of  the  exports,  which  are  statis-  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Montevi- 

ticallj  shown  to  have  steadily  increased  since  deo  in  1878  was  1,818,  with  an  aggregate  of 

1870,  was  $16,650,000  in  1878,  against  $15,-  907,828  tons;  and  that  of  the  clearances  was 

490,000  in  1872,  $13,380,000  in  1871,  and  $12,-  1,839,  the  aggregate  tonnage  being  924,070. 

780,000  in  1870.  Atleastone-half  of  these  sums  The  national  revenue,  as  estimated  in  the 

were  represented  by  the  single  article  of  hides,  budget  for  1874,  was  $6,756,009 ;  and  the  ex- 

With  the  addition  of  the  goods  exported  by  penditures,  $6,568,077. 

contraband,  to  avoid  the  oppressive  export  du-  The  customs,  the  main  source  of  the  revenue, 

ties,  it  is  computed  that  the  total  value  of  the  yielded,  in  1878,  $6,478,209.  The  national  debt 

shipments  from  the  country  would  nbt  fall  is  about  $42,000,000,  or  a  little  less  than  $100 

short  of  $26,000,000.  per  head  for  each  inhabitant 
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VERMONT.  The  financial  condition  of  Ver- 
mont is  very  favorable.  On  the  1st  of  August, 
1872,  there  was  in  the  Treasury  a  balance  of 
$178,179.14,  besides  $184,651.02  belonging  to 
the  sinking-fhnd.  During  the  year  following 
the  receipts  amounted  to  $566,604.08,  including 
$4,886.80  received  from  Senator  J.  S.  Morrill, 

*  Ste  Ahkual  CTGLop.aDXA  for  ISTS. 
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being  the  amount  of  his  ^^back  pay,"  and 
$7,836.74  received  for  interest  on  balances. 
Thus  the  entire  amount  credited  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1873,  was 
$869,034.24.  Against  this  payments  were  made 
amounting  to  ^26,410.65,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $101,851.02  to  the  nnking-fnnd,  and  $240,- 
772.57  cash  in  the  Treasury.    Begixming  the  ao- 
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oonnts  of  the  next  year  with  these  two  items,  Jannary,  1875,  and  passed  sereral  acts  relating 
and  adding  the  receipts  firom  varions  sonrces,  to  the  Reform-School.  A  sum  ^^  not  exceed- 
amounting  to  |460,880.2d,  including  $6,828.98  ing  $30,000  *'  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
received  from  military  stores  sold,  we  have  a  of  erecting  and  fitting  np  new  bmldmgs  for 
credit  of  $808,008.65  for  the  year  ending  July  the  institution,  but  the  location  was  changed 
81,  1874.  The  payments  of  the  same  year,  from  Waterbury  to  Vergennes,  where  the  G^r- 
including  installments  on  the  funded  debt,  emor  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  grotmd^ 
amounted  to  $897,188.20,  and  the  balances  on  and  buildings  known  as  the  Champlain  Arsenal, 
the  1st  of  August  were  $87,982.86  belonging  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $11,000,  and  additiooAl 
to  the  sinking-fund,  and  $867,888.29  surplus  land  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $8,oio0.  The  prop- 
cash.  The  payments  on  the  funded  debt,  for  erty  at  Waterbury,  and  such  as  cannot  be  prof- 
the  yeaV  ending  July  81st,  were  as  follows :  itably  used  at  Vergennes,  are  to  be  sold,  and 

Regieteped  loan  of  iffr4 $16,800  00  ^^^  proceeds  owried  into  the  Treasury.   A 

ReSittered  lodti  of  1870 9,500  00  second  act  provides  for  the   transfer  of  the 

Coupon  bonds  of  1874 M.ooo  00  pupils  to  the  new  buildings  as  soon  as  they  are 

Coupon  bonds  of  1876 26,000  00  '^     j  j    j     i  j.u  i.   au  ^        j      *  xv 

Coupon  bonds  of  1878 6,000  00  ready,  and  declares  that  the  proceeds  of  the 

, ^.  ^^  ^  sale  of  property  at  Waterbury  or  Vergennes 

T^*»^ *^^»^  ^  shaU  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eeform-School. 

The  remaining  liabilities  of  the  State  are  A  third  act  provides  for  the  admission  of  girls 

the  following :  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  nor  more  than 

Dne  towns.  United  states  snrplnt  ftmd $11,519  96  fifteen,  on  the  same  terms  and  for  the  same 

Due  on  BoidienT  aocoonts 18,04  46  oftenses  as  boys,  but  requires  a  complete  sep- 

Due on onUtanding checks 1,886  00  ^^^^-^  ^/  ^u^*^^  «^^^Zi^  ^u^  K.^n^;^^  u S 

Due  on  ftinded  debt:  arauon  Of  the  two  sexes  m  the  buudrngs,  ''ex- 
Bonds  due  December  1,1874...  $fl0,B00  00  cept  for  educational  and  religious  instruction. 

Bonds  due  December  1,1876...  110.600  00  ^-,j  -„^i,   «ftor<»fttinn  m  mav  hft  Allnwpd  hr  thfl 

Bonds  due  December  1, 1878. . .  65,600  00  f"*^  ^^^"^  recreanon  as  may  DO  auowea  py  ine 

296,600  00  trustees  and  superintendent  at  their  discre- 

Doe  Agrleoltural  CoUege  ftind,  June  1, 1890..    186,600  00  tion."    Other  acts  have  reference  to  the  legal 

Toul     $888,880  48  proceedings  in  cases  where  the  penalty  is  a 

Against  this  are  to  be  placed  $5,671.44  due  <^o™°»\*^l  *<>  ^^?  Reform-School,  make  onim- 

A^musi.  "^^  ~^  *^  ^  ♦l1       u  :J  *L  *T?  portant  changes  m  the  regulations  of  the  school 

on  the  tax  of  1878,  and  the  cash  m  the  Treas-  *   j  «,.«„;jaV,  ♦k^  v^^^jL^nf  «f  ♦*,*.  ^w.^  /.▼ 

ury,  amounting  to  $405,816.65,  making  the  to-  t      ^  •      aI  ^T^^   ""^^^w  .  7  I' 

S7i  $411,487*09,  or  $22  656.61  in  excess  C!f«t  w^'Z  n^Ld  Ln^^ 

of  the  liabilities.    Of  the  liabilities  $194,000  w*°^J/",/l?^ 

is  in  outstanding  coupon  bonds-payable,  £^^500  fo^^S^^^ 

S!SSS;i?'?S« foQ'SnSn  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

December  1, 1876 109,600  00  *  t>     i«   Lt  a.i.      <t»»*.i.     *  ▼  j 

December  1, 1878 84,000  00  at  Burlmgton,  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  oon- 

sisted  of  668  delegates,  one  for  each  city  and 

^*^ fi94,ooooo  town,  and  one  for  every  100  votes  cast  for  the 

— and  $168,000  is  in  outstanding  "  certificates  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  1672. 

of  registered  loan "  issued  under  the  act  of  The  nominations  made  were  as  follows :  For 

1867  and  the  act  of  1870,  which  sum  includes  Governor,  Judge  Asahel  Peck,   of  Jericho; 

the  Agricultural  College  fund.    These  certifi-  for  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor,  Lyman  G.  Hinckley, 

cates  are  payable—  of  Chelsea ;  for  Stete  Treasurer,  John  A.  Page, 

December  1, 1876 t}'^^  ^  ^^  Montpelier.    The  platform  of  the  conveo- 

?>SS" m'i^ca>K«;rciu^ft.-.id   a  00  ^o^  ^hich  wu  adopted  without  oppodtion, 

was  as  follows : 

'^^^ $188,000  00  BetoUwi,  That  the  BepubUoana  of  Vermont  ig«m 

The  State  Reform-School,  located  at  Water-  <fhm  their  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  the  prin- 
b«T,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  12th  SSd  *  "fuC^doSS  C^JZJio^'^"''^'"'  •"■ ' 
Of  December.  The  property  was  valued  at  ^uolv^d,  That  the  eventa  of  the  national  campaign 
$60,000.  The  mstltution  was  established  m  of  1872,  and  the  history  of  public  affairs  aince.  hare 
November,  1865,  and  first  opened  for  there-  fully  joatifled  our  party  in  its  action,  and  have  cleeriT 
ception  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  June,  1866.  f^^o^.  *^»*  now.  as  heretofore,  it  can  be  relied  upon 
THw^^^  »-o.  o  ^»«m  ^f  1QQ  AA..AO  t^T^A  A  a1>«;»  to  maintain  and  preaerve  the  areat  results  of  the 
There  was  a  farm  of  183  acres,  and  a  chair-  overthrow  of  the  febellion,  in  h^ing  and  securing 
shop  and  mill  connected  with  it.  Ihe  number  e<iual  riffhta  to  all  ciUaens;  in  spreading  the  prin- 
of  inmates  on  the  81st  of  July  was  145,  and  oiples  of  real  republioaniam  and  just  govemmeot; 
the  number  committed  during  the  year  pre-  i^^  making  labor  everywhere  honorable ;  in  protest- 
ceding  was  41.  The  earnings  of  the  boys  for  M»g,  '^«A^P\«  ,*«?*"*■*  ^^^?  ^  i^  ^5  ^^  ^f^ 
♦i»A  Jl^m  ^^Aiw^^  A««.«o«-  lof  «T^*^  ^Q  KaQ  Ao  ciples  of  tbe**loBt  cause"  and  its  fnends;  tnU  m 
the  year  ending  August  Ist  were  $8,698.42.  guarding,  now  aod  in  the  future,  the  Treason-  ^ 
The  current  expenses  for  two  years  were  $26,-  the  nat&n  from  belnp  depleted  hy  chums  for  losses 
668.83.  The  average  expense  of  each  boy  to  incurred  in  the  rebeUion. 
the  State  for  the  last  year,  after  deducting  his  Smolvtd^  That  whUe  we  ban  with  joy  evei^r  "9 
AATOin a>a  was  ftfiR  97  toward  permanent  peace  and  obedience  to  law  in  tb« 
eamings,  was  ^to.z(.                                       ^  g^^^^  ^^.    .^  rebellion,  and  pledge  oureelm  to 

An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  im-  ^Id  in  promoting  the  welto  and  happinesa  of  tie 

mediately  called,  which  met  at  the  Ciq>itoI  in  people  thereof,  we  do  not  mean  to  forget  that  the 
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ctuse  of  the  Union  and  its  noble  defeoders  ie  saored,  some  years  in  Oongress  and  made  a  good  reo- 

and  ought  to  be  steadily  and  publicly  kept  in  view,  ^j^a  ^^s  defeated  by  a  political  combination  in 

prxh^l  ^  ^'''^'"  ""  ^^  Republican  nominating  convention,  and 
Baoiv€d,  That  we  express  our  full  approval  of  the  Colonel  Charles  H.  Joyce  was  made  the  can- 
Administration  of  tlie  Preeident  of  our  choice,  and  didate.  The  latter  was  elected  over  Heaton, 
congratulate  him  and  our  party  that  it  is  able  and  Democratic,  by  7,041  majority.  In  the  second 
wUhM  to  punish  wrongs  and  rectify  abuses  wbej^  district,  Jndge  Luke  P.  Poland,  whose  record 
ever  found ;  and  that  it  does  not,  like  former  Admin-  .  n^^Jlm^lZr^^  ««<.  .«4^of»^4.^«J  f^  «  i-««^  «^- 
istrations  of  our  adversaries,  cover  up  or  palliate  the  *?  Congress  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  large  por- 
shortcominffsof  any  of  the  public  servants.  tion  of  his  own  party,  secnred  the  regular 
Jietoleed^hax  we  stand  by  the  oft-repeated  and  nomination,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
cardinal  doctrine  of  our  party,  that  a  currency  always  second  Republican  nomination  was  made,  Dnd- 
redeemable  m  com  is  the  onlv  true  and  safe  one  tor  j  q  Dennison  being  the  candidate.  ♦  At  the 
the  honesty  and  welfare  of  the  commumty,  as  it  is  ^^  v.  -i^^uiiww  u^i^e  wic  wiuiuui^.  -a.v 
for  the  honor  and  good  name  of  the  nation ;  that  we  same  time  0.  W.  Davenport  ran  as  a  Demo- 
eondemn  all  steps,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  other  cratio  candidate,  and  John  B.  Head,  Indepen- 
direction  than  toward  early  resumption ;  and  that  dent.  The  result  was  no  election,  Poland  bav- 
we  earneatiy  thank  the  President  for  hU  steadfast  ing  fewer  votes  than  Dennison  and  no  candi- 

re:?S:Z£'^tl^J2l''^wPeS?"^^'"'^*"'  "■"■  date  hayiBj  a  n..«onty.    A  Bpecial  election 

BetoU^^  That  the  tax  and  uriff  laws  ought  to  be  was  ordered,  and  held  on  the  8d  of  Novem- 

Bo  framed  as  to  aid  in  the  promotion  and  protection  ber,  Poland  and  Dennison  both  being  oandi- 

of  American  industry.  dates  again.    The  latter  was  elected  by  2,686 

Bmoh^.  That  wo  favor  all  proper  and  prudent  majority.     In  the  third  district,  George  W. 

measures  for  the  improvement  of  interna!  communi-  rjy^A^J!  ™«-  .^xi«^i-»j  »ui«»»4.  I^«v^«u:^«  ;«. 

cation  between  the  different  parte  of  our  common  Hendee  was  reelected  without  opposition  m 

country,  and  especially  in  opening  to  a  larger  com-  hi?  own  party,  and  received  6,897  m%)onty  over 

meroe  the  line  of  water  commumoation  created  by  Edwards,  Democrat. 

Nature  between  the  NorthwMt  and  the  Atlantic,  The  regular  biennial  session  of  the  Legisla- 

CUm^  Ui^n          **  ^^^^  ^P®^^^  ^^  Montpelier  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 

iSiwrf,'  That  we  will  give  the  ticket  this  day  J^J*   aj^  continued  until  November  24th. 

nominated  our  earnest  and  hearty  support.  During  that  time,  eighty-eight  statutes  and  one 

rrr,     -TN            X.    «x  .  A^          X.               VI  J  loint  resolution  received  the  approval  of  the 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  aswmbled  Governor.    The  question  which  received  the 

at  Montpelier,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  nom-  |         ^.  ^^^^^^  ^f  attention  was  that  of  modify- 

mated  W.  H.  H.  Bmgham,  of  Stow,  for  Gov-  j      ^^^  j^^  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

emor ;  Henry  Chase,  ofLyndon,  for  Lieutenant-  jj      ^^^    Tj^^  existing  statute  was  a  strict  pro- 

Governor ;  and  OUs  Chamberiam,  of  Porafret,  hftj^ory  law.    A  license  act  was  introduced 

for  Treasurer.     The  following  platform  was  ^^jy  j^  ^he  session,  but  did  not  meet  with  fa- 

nnanimously  adopted :  ^or  fr^^m  ^y  considerable  portion  of  the  mem- 

BtaoUtd,  That  we  renew  our  devotion  to  the  Dem-  i>ers.     The  result  of  the  agitation  on  the  sub- 

S;^n.?i'S.i;?t dif  LTn '^i""  «V^  JU^Jif  t?S  J^t,  however,  was  several  modifications  of  the 

citizens  to  unite  with  us  m  an  effort  to  restore  the    •' ,  j^,  „«_'         _.    .      .      ,     i?  ^u 

principles  of  this  party  to  the  government  of  the  O'd  law.   ^hQ  most  important  of  these  was 

oountrr.  the  following : 

Baiived,  That  the  present  prohibitory  law  is  un-  Whenever  any  pereon  by  reason  of  intoxication 

democraUc,  and  has  preyed  u\junous  to  the  cause  of  gijiji  commit  or  cause  any  injury  upon  the  peraon  or 

temperance  and  good  order,  and  that  we  favor  its  un-  property  of  any  other  inmvidual,  any  person  who  by 

conditional  repeal  and  the  adoption  of  a  stringent  himself  his  derk  or  servant,  shall  have  unlawfully 

hcense  law.               ,    „     .  .  .       ,                 .    «  aold  or  nimished  any  part  of  the  liquor  causing  sucn 

Be9oltfed,That  we  hall  with  joy  the  prospect  of  an  intoxication,  shall  be  fiable  to  the  party  injured  for 

early,  speedv  completion  of  the  Caughnawaga  Canal,  ^i  damage  occasioned  by  the  imuiy  so  done,  to  be 

whereby  Lake  Ohamplam  will  be  the  jyservoir  for  i^covered  in  the  same  form  of  action  as  such  intoxi- 

such  par- 
in  case  of 

.  ,  ,  ,  ...w  ^^v_  ^. ^ J  r , ir  from  the 

farmer,  manufacturer,  producer,  and  consumer,  by  an  iiijury  received  as  herein  specified,  or  in  consequence 

increase  of  transportation  facilities  and  consequently  of  intoxication  from  the  use  of  liquors  unlawfully 

more  direct  and  friendly  relations,  and  cheap  transit  i^mished  as  aforesaid,  any  person  who  shall  be  in 

o^  property.          ,      .  ,       ...             .        ,,11  any  manner  dependent  on  such  injured  person  for 

Retohed,  That  the  ticket  this  day  nominated  shall  means  of  support,  or  any  party  on  whom  such  in- 

be  supported  by  us,  and  we  advise  all  eood  citizens  j^red  pereon  may  be  dependent,  may  recover  fVom 

to  help  us  in  electing  it,  andgivinggood  government  ^he  person  unlawfully  selling  or  furnishing  any  such 

to  the  State.  liquor,  as  aforesaid,  all  damage  or  loss  sustained  in 

The  election  took  nlaee  on  the  1st  of  Sen-  consequence  of  such  injury,  in  any  court  having  ju- 

ine  election  iook  piace  on  xne  ist  or  oep  rigdictionin  such  oases;  and  coverture  or  infancy 

tember,  and  resulted  m  the  election  of  the  ghallbeno  bar  to  proceedings  for  recovery  in  any 

Republican  candidates,  though  by  m^orities  case  arising  under  tnis  act,  and  no  penon  shall  be 

considerably  reduced  from  those  of  the  pre-  disqualifled  as  a  witness,  by  reason  of  the  marriage 

ceding  State  election.     The  total  vote  for  Gov-  rehition  in  any  prooeedmg  under  this  act. 

emor  was  46,839,  of  which  Peck  received  88,-  Several  acts  were  passed  relating  to  the  mat- 

682  and  Bingham  18,257,  making  tiie  former's  ter  of  public  education.    One  of  these  abol- 

migority   20,825.    The  congressional  canvass  ished  the  Board  of  Education,  and  created  the 

excited  unusual  Interest    In  the  first  district,  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Charlea  W.  Willard,  who  had  alr^y  served  The  Superintendent  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
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Legislatuiv  at  each  biennial  session,  and  re-  t^fo  the  oanaes  of  all  the  enbeequent  miBiindentaiid- 
ceive  a  salary  of  $1,600  a  year,  besides  having  ^  '^  o^/^  ^^^  oriminationi  wider  which  the  State 
a11  ♦!!/»  ^;..»J!.4-  <^vZ[A««<i.«<.  :««.r>iJ«.i  i^  ♦i,^  ««-  has  suffered  and  now  euffera.  They  are  oanses  which 
all  the  direct  expenses  involved  in  ttie  per-  have inmoted  equal  iigury upon  aSparties concerned 
formance  of  his  duties  paid  by  the  State.  He  in  the  debt  and  the  cre<fit  of  the  State.  When  the 
is  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  in  pro-  inoontestable  facts  are  disclosed  to  you,  they  will  be 
moting  the  highest  educational  interests  of  the  found  to  constitute  a  stupendous  and  disastrous  mis- 
state, and  visit  every  part  thereof  during  each  ^^  ^*>^°^  ^^^ ."?  ^^?^  }Sj^^^  in  order  to  pro- 
^««-  \i«i;w««  i«..*«™  ««..•.  ♦!  A  ..,v:^^4.  J^  ^A^  tect  your  own  interests.  They  are  the  ongm  and 
year,  dehver  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  edn-  ^^at  Sf  the  disease  which  thU  conference  seeks  to 
cation ;  confer  with  town  superintendents,  visit    remedy. 

schools  in  connection  with  them,  and  furnish  The  fimdingbill  became  a  law  when  nearly  all  the 
each  of  them  blank  forms  for  collecting  school  experienced  public  men  of  the  State  had  been  shnt 
statistics  He  is  aUo  required  to  hc^d  a  teach-  ^JL&^SS^Se^dty^^^ 
ers'  institute  m  any  county  on  application  of  fhe  late  war.  Those  who  l4islated  for  VirgmS  were 
twenty-five  teachers  therein.  Town  snpenn-  generally  new  men.  unused  to  public  affairs,  and 
tendents  make  their  reports  to  him  each  year    called  suddenly  to  the  control  of  the  most  important 

on  or  before  the  10th  of  April,  and  he  must  ■?<*  intricate  financial  and  other  intereBta.    I  testify 

make  a  fuU  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the  !?"L™»f7  ?f  ^^^oy  J^°  ^o^J^,  ^'>^  ^^  ^?^^^}^ 

A    4.  J  e     *^  /    , ,    *'",'"  ■'^6"»*»''"* «»  vu   fcuo  ^gj^  patriotic  and  incorruptible  men,  who  acted  on 

first  day  of  each  bienmal  session.    Another  the  purest  convictions. 

act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  teachers       At  the  time  of  passing  this  measure  the  whole  in- 

and  the  conduct  of  examinations,  etc.,  in  the  debtedness  of  tlie  former  Commonwealth  amounted 

normal  schools,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  '<»  ^i^VP'^**  \S''^^}^'?1^  f??™>  ^"Jlf^ 

/^r  fK^  4-K..^^  ^^,«».»««j^-»«i   ^:«4>.:^4.«      a*:n apart  fop  future  settlement  with  West  Virnma :  the 

fu    ^^^  ®®  congressional  distriota.     StiU  an-  ySii^^^   $80,478,746.49,  was  assumed  as  the  debt 

other  defines  the  duties  of  town  supermtend-  proper  of  Viiginia,  and  provision  waa  made  for  at 

ents,  and  another  provides  for  the  oivision  of  once  funding  that  amount  in  bonds,  with  tax-paying 

public  money  among  school  districts.     An  act  coupons,  and  bearing  annual  interest  at  the  rate  oi 

providing  for  a  strict  supervision  of  the  insnr-  f^„^Jy'^''l'^ir:^;!S^S^l^  ^S^\'  ?^*  ^"JIt 

^t%^^  Kr.J?n^c.o   »«^4-i.A-  JL^^iAi^^  iVv  4.u^  ♦«—  ^^  bill  unconditioually  pledged  the  State  to  pay  full 

Mice  business,  another  providing  for  the  taxa-  i^erest  on  the  new  bonds  to  the  extent  to*^  which 

tion  of  the  real  estate  of  railroads,  and  several  creditors  should  accept  them.    The  annual  interest 

intended  to  secure  a  more  efficient  provision  on  the  whole  of  the  debt  proper  thus  Proposed  to  be 

for  the  insane  poor,  were  among  th e  other  legis-  ^hnded  was  $1, 810,540.78, which,  added  to  the  amount 

lative  acts  of  the  session     The  amount  appro.  JfJ^blfcttol^^^^^^^^ 

pnated  for  the  support  of  the  government  waa  cessary  to  raise  ail  annual  State  revenue  of  |8,8SS,- 

$980,000  for  two  years.  886.67  in  addition  to  the  local  tozatioa  before  men- 

On  the  20th  of  October,  George  F.  Edmunds  tioned.  But  the  result  proved  that  so  far  from  tax- 
was  reSleoted  to  the  United  States  Senate,  re-  ^^?^  **  *^«  >?'«  «'  ^"^^y  «*"'■  ^^  ^^®  <»«  hundred 
coiving  the  vote  of  every  Senator  bat  two/one  t^'^r'^^:^r:^T,^^o^^n:^ r^- 
of  Whom  was  absent,  while  the  other  voted  718,119.78,  an  addition  of  26  per  centum  to  that  rata 
for  Edward  J.  Phelps,  and  a  minority  of  97  in  of  taxation  fell  far  short  of  enabling  the  government 
the  House,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  257.  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  interest  on  two-thirds  of  the 

VIRGINIA..     The  most  important  matter  ^f^^'  The  increased  rateoftaxation  has  fallen  short 

considered  by  tiie  people  of  Virginia  daring  ?L^-°tSteJteS^ 

the  past  year  related  to  the  financial  condition  nual  deficiency  of  $1,062,678.06.    if  full  interest  bid 

of  the  State.    A  Joint  resolution  was  passed  by  been  hitherto  paid  on  the  debt  intended  to  be  a«' 

the  Legislature,  and  approved  April  80,  1874,  »^i™«d  bytheftindingbill,  no  more  than  a  balance  of 

providing  for  the  holding  of  a  conference  in  ffiJ?t-lil»tea^fo1?h.7Src.7^,^:! 

Kichmond,  on  the  10th  of  JN  ovember,  between  5$  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  maniatoiy  pro- 

the  Governor  Mid  Treasurer,  on  behalf  of  the  vision  of  the  constitution  in  favor  of  public  schooU, 

State  and  the  ^editors  of  the  Oommon wealth,  so  that  oiUy  $98,719.78  would  have  been  leiftannasllr 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  "  to  effect  ^^^  defraying  sll  the  expenses  of  supporting  the 

such  exact  and  anthentic  understanding  of  the  ^^^^C^new  Legislature  had  been  elected  by  the 

resources  and  liabibties  of  Yirgmia,  and  to  con-  people,  with  special  reference  tothe  funding-bill 

-aider  such  propositions  for  final  agreement  be-  legislation  of  the  previous  Assembly,  and  when  it3 

tween  the  parties  interested,  as  will  afford  the  members  were  convened  in  December,  1871,  tbey 

best  attainable  security  for  the  rights  and  in-  fo«nd  themselves  conf^nted  with  appallinff  ansn- 

terests  both  of  public  editors  an!  the  Com-  tt^iafTh^grv^e^S^mt^^^^ 

monwealth. '     Ine  meeting  was  held  at  the  the  new  funded  bonds  had  been  rapidly  progressing, 

time  and  place  indicated,  when  an  elaborate  and  influences  were  being  exerted  to  hasten  and 

review  of  the  recent  financial  history  of  the  urge  it  forward.    It  was  evident  that.  If  twch-thin^ 

State  was  presented  by  Governor  Kemper.  The  fLV5S^I?f -SJlli!^^^^^^ 

Governor  Attributed  tie  present  nnsa%actory  JS^^tCTurrfThA^^^^^ 

state  of  the  finances  to  the  effect  of  the  funding  emment  would  be  left  without  the  means  to  pre- 

bill  of  1871.     He  says :  serve  its  existence.    Thereupon  the  funding  aet  va^ 

The  passage  of  the  act  of  the  80th  of  Mareh,  1871,  i?  "T^'^tu  "  *^  prevent  the  ftirther  isauing  £ 

iiftmT«/>nW  A?iL!J  fiTrftir^Yi^  bonds  with  coupons  receivable  for  taxes,  and  to  pro- 

the  worl!  of  tL  reTnV<iVof  ttis  State  by  tlSw  wto  '">°*^  '>»*  '''*  ^''PO'"  °°'  »oeiv«bl«  for  t««. 
«tood  forth  M  its  organ*  and  rapreaentaUTea :  thaaa       Bat,  before  this  legislation  took  effect,  (17,- 
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281,100  of  the  debt  had  been  fanded  in  coupon  tenance  of  the  public  schools,  as  provided  for 
bonds  with  tax-paying  conpoDs,  and  the  far-  by  the  State  constitution,  and  the  payment  of 
tber  sum  of  $2,957,916.80  had  been  funded  in  four  per  ceot.  interest  on  her  funded  and  two- 
registered  bonds  and  fractional  certificates,  thirds  of  her  unfunded  debt,  can  be  levied 
which  are  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  without  serious  damage  or  inconvenience  to 
holder  into  coupon  bonds  with  tax-paying  oou-  the  people  of  the  State ;  that,  to  secure  this 
pons;  making  $20,289,015.80  in  aU,  funded  end,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  original  funding  an  arrangement  may  be  effected  by  w)iich  large 
act  upon  which  the  annual  interest  is  or  may  numbers  of  holders  of  the  bonds  can  be  in- 
become  demandable  on  tax-paying  coupons.  duced  to  surrender  the  tax-receivable  coupons 
The  following  statement  of  taxation  in  Yir-  as  they  fall  due,  and  receive  the  two  per  cent, 
ginia,  under  State  laws,  for  the  fiscal  year  payable  on  the  debt  semi-annually."  This,  in 
1872-^73,  the  latest  for  which  returns  of  local  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  can  be  largely 
taxation  have  been  received,  has  been  made  effected  by  legislation  providing  for  the  prompt 
by  Governor  Kemper :  payment  of  four  per  cent,  interest,  as  it  falls 

state  rerenue  derived  lh>mtoxatIon $S,421,M6  41  i"^   **  ^^   accessible  and    convenient   to 

AiDoant  of  reported  connty,  towDsbip,  road,  tne  bonanolder.    This  legislation,  it  was  be- 


aDd  local  Bchool  levies ...  8,817,688  49  lieved,  would  result  in  retiring  seventy-five  or 

^?Sd?«»1  £Sf5?bSS  iSX!'a',Su"nStSl  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  tax-receivable  coupons 

by  the  Anditor  of  Pabiio  Accooots 888,461  61  on  tbe  payment  of  the  four  per  cent,  interest, 

^?«, "itl^!^!?.: .?.?^.!?. .**?". .*ff. .i^"*.V"     178318  08  *^.^  *^*^  «"^y  ^^®  coupons  from  bonds  held  in 

Virginia  would  be  used  in  payment  of  taxes. 

"^oni  ^L?**"  ^^'  '*°^*'  ^^**  ^^''  **'"  i6.0M.888  60  '^^^  following  resolutions  recommended  by  the 

^     f^«^  committee  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 

During  tbe  same  year  the  United  States  Gov-  conference : 

emment  collected  in  Virginia,  in  the  shape  of  Betohedy  That  the  State  ought  to  provide,  by  ap- 

intemal  revenue  taxes,  $7,810,015.56 ;  and  as-  propriate  le^lation,  by  permanently  setting  apart  a 

Buming,  says  the  same  authority,  what  is  far  •peciflc  portion  oflta  accruing  revenue,  for  the  prompt 

.i.^-»   1*   /k«  *.^*\.  *v-*  4.K^   «wv«^«  j:-»^4.1w  payment  of  two  per  cent,  interest  semi-annually  at 

Bhort  of  the  truth,  that  the   money  directly  fSidon,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  TrSas- 

and  mdirectly  drawn  from  the  people  or  Yir-  ury  of  the  State,  and  the  issue  of  certiflcates  for  the 

ginia  hy  United  Statea  tariff  taxation  is  in  the  unpaid  interest,  payable  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  State 

proportion  of  the  population  of  the  State  to  *t  any  time  within  ten  years ;  and  if  not  paid  in  ten 

that  of  the  whole  country,  it  is  shown  that  J«*«  tJ^^^  ?^iILJ?S?^''****  ''"«^*  ^  ^^  fiindable  in 

ir-     ._.    _         1 ^             J  XV     -  A'       1  four  per  cent.  Donds, 

\  iminia  pays,  by  reason  of  the  national  ens-  jUiolttd,  That  the  State  ought  to  resume  payment 

toms  laws,  the  further  sum  of  $5,976,401.95,  offuU  six  per  cent,  interest  at  the  earliest  practicable 

makmg  a  total  in  one  year  of  $18,888,681.01.  moment. 

And  yet  the  total  of  fakly-asMswd  taxable  xhe  State  government  of  Virginia  in  1874 

values  in  the  State  is  but  $386,686,488.28.  ^^s  as  follows :  Governor,  James  L.  Kemper ; 

v.«      ^.Ti**"^  ^V^T^P®*^^.  *  ^®^  **^  Lieutenant-Governor,  Robert  E.  Wilbers;  At- 

bilU  which  Promises  to  yield  greater  revenues  torney-General,  Raleigh  T.  Daniel ;  Secretary 

mtuture.    In  many  particulars  it  enlarges  the  ^f  the   Commonwealth,    James   McDonald; 

subjects  and  increases  the  rates  of  previous  Treasurer,  R.  T.  M.  Hunter ;  Auditors,  WUliam 

taxation.    This  increased  taxation  is  considered  p,  Xaylor  and  Asa  Rogers  j  Superintendent  of 

as  onerous  as  the  people  of  the  State  can  en-  p^i^u^  Instruction,  W.  H.  Ruffner;  Register 

dure  m  their  present  impoverished  condition,  ^f  ^^  Land-Office,  Samuel  H.  Boykin,   All  are 

As  above  stated,  it  requires  $1,528,295.84  Conservatives, 

annually  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  xhe  Legislature  is  composed  as  foUows : 

government,  and  the  constitutional  requisition 

in  favor  of  the  public  schools.    It  is  hoped  and  PAR-ms.            sta^u.          hoom.        joiat  BaUot 

K^lieved,  by  the  friends  of  the  new  tax  law,  conscrvatiTes              ^              99             ii» 

that  it  will  probably  yield  that  amount,  and  Repablicao*...!!.!          9              88              4S 

the  further  sum  of  $1,200,000  annually.    This     ^  ,    ., ;;; rz 

surplus  would-  pay  full  interest  on  two-thirds     ^^°"^'^'  "^^^'''^y ^ ?? ! ?? 

of  the  new  funded  debt,  or  four  per  cent,  on  The  congressional  election  of  1874  result-ed 

tlie  whole.    And  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  in  the  choice  of  the  following  Representatives : 

utmost  that  the  State  can  pay  to  its  creditors    pigt.     i.— Bererir  B.  Douglaa Conaerrative. 

onder  existing  circumstances.  ^|     m  Zmfert^^S^  ^i' *" 

The   committee  of  bondholders  to    whom  »     iv.— wiiium  H.  H.Stoweil  .*.'.*.* .'.'.".'  Adminletra^B. 

was  referred  the  communication  made  by  the      *'      v.— George  c.  CabeU Confterratlve. 

Governor,  reported  that  they  were  "of  the       !!  ^ZjSSS  T. H^St! 

opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  reduced  and  *'  viiL— Bppa  HantoD..' 

impoverished  condition  of  Virginia  in  her  tax-  "    lX.-WlUiam  Terry. 

able  valuables,  and  various  industries,  taxation  The  constitutional   amendment   abolishing 

sufficient  to  pay  the  necessaiy  expenses  of  the  the  township  system  was  ratified  by  a  majority 

State  government,  including  the  proper  main-  vote  of  26,516. 
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will    oppose  with  an  unrelenting  oppoBition   any  of  the  leading  oai)italiat8  of  other  States,  and  also  of 

scheme  of  political  aspirants  that  shall  have  for  its  England,  many  of  whom  have  visited  the  State  with  a 

object  the  barffain  or  sale  of  this  question  for  present  view  of  investment.    But  imfortunately,  when  they 

or  future  poUticaal  preferment.  oome,  we  have  comparatively  little  authentic  informa-i 

Resolvtiy  That  we  recommend  to  the  political  par-  tion  to  communicate  to  them.    Our  people  are,  in  the 

ties  of  the  State  that  thia  matter  be  made  a  subject  main,  ignorant  of  our  true  resources,  and  this  some- 

of  oonsideration  in  political  primary  meetings,  and  times  leads  to  an  exaggeration  of  their  extent,  or, 

that  all  candidates  for  the  Legislature  be  requested  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  depreciation  of  their  value. 

to  pledge  themselves  uoqualmedly  in  favor  of  re-  Some  of  our  more  enterprising  citizens  have  had  lo- 

moval.  cal  investigations  and  examinations  made,  but  these, 

Be8olv€dy  That  in  taking  this  position  unon  this  even  when  made  by  men  of  the  highest  scientific 

qnestion,  we  are  animated  oy  no  reeling  of  nostility  character,  are  neither  so  reliable  nor  so  satisfactory  as 

to  the  people  of  Charleston,  but  are  actuated  solely  a  general  survey.  We  need  a  general  examination  of 

by  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  interests  and  our  seological  strata  and  mineral  formations ;  when 

welfare  of  the  whole  State.  this  nas  been  done^  local  investigations  can  be  made 

£daolv«d^  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  ap*  intelligently  and  with  advantage.    I  therefore  think 

pointed  by  this  convention  an  Executive  Committee,  it  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  public  interests 

tor  the  purpose  of  canning  out  the  sentiments  em-  to  have  a  general  geological  survey  made  under  State 

bodied  m  these  resolutions,  and  their  presentation  authority. 

to  the  people  of  the  State.  WHELAN,  Right  Rev.  Riohabd  Vinoknt, 
In  accordance  with  the  last  resolution,  a  large  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
number  of  prominent  citizens  were  appointed  of  Wheeling,  West  Ya.,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
as  committee-men.  January  29,  1809;  died  in  that  city,  July  7, 
A  new  railroad,  called  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  1874.    He  entered  Mount  St.  Mary^s  College, 
Erie  Railroad,  is  in  process  of  constraction  be-  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  when  ten  or  eleven  years 
tween  Wheeling  and  Toledo.    A  junction  with  of  age,  and  remained  there  eight  or  nine  years, 
the  Atlantic  &  Southeastern  Railway  is  spoken  being  Prefect  of  Studies  the  latter  part  of  the 
of,  and  cooperation  of  the  two  roads  from  the  time.    He  was  then  sent  to  tlie  Seminary  of 
point  of  junction  to  the  Ohio  River.    Little  St.-Snlpioe,  Paris,  for  his  theological  and  phOo- 
sapport  has  been  derived  from  the  citizens  of  sophicsd  coarse,  and  graduated  with  high  honors 
Wheeling.                                         *  in  1881,  being  ordained  priest  at  Versailles  the 
An  act  of  the  Le^^latnre,  passed  Febmary  same  year.    He  was  employed,  on  his  return 
6,  1864,  authorizing  boards  of  supervisors  to  to  the  United  States,  as  professor  at  St  Mary^s 
borrow  money  to  pay  bonnties  to  soldiers,  was  CoUege,  till  1885,  when  he  was  assigned,  by  the 
decided  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wetzel  County,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  to  the  missions  at 
by  Judge  C.  8.  Lewis,  to  be  in  violation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  etc.    His  labors 
a  clause  in  the  constitution  to  the  effect  that  were  so  zealous  and  successful  that,  in  1840, 
*^  no  law  shall  embrace  more  than  one  object,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  Bishop  of  Rich- 
which  shall  be  expressed  in  its  title.*'  The  title  mond,  and  consecrated  March,  1841.    In  1850 
of  the  act  in  question  runs  thus :   "  To  pro-  the  diocese  was  divided,  and  he  chose  the 
vide  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers,'*  western   or   Wheeling   diocese,  and   resided 
which-,  the  court  held,  does  not  imply  the  pro-  thenceforward  in  that  city.    He  was  very  ac- 
viaioa  of  bonnties  for  the  soldiers  themselves,  tive  in  promoting  the  educational  interests  of 
Several  Normal  Institutes,  supported  by  the  the  Church,  and  had  built  np  a  seminary  for 
Peabody  fund,  held  in  different  parts  of  the  *  young  ladies  and  a  convent  at  Mount  de  Chan- 
State  daring  the  summer,  were  attended  by  tal,  near  Wheeling,  which  has  attained  a  very 
the  experienced  and  progressive  educators  of  high  reputation.    He  was  a  lithe,  active  man, 
West  Virginia.    The  sessions  lasted  from  ten  of  great  energy,  and  one  of  the  most  self-sac- 
days  to  two  weeks,  and  the  results  were  help-  rificing,  zealous,  and  hard-working  prelates  in 
ful  and  promising.  the   country.     He  opposed,  in   the  Vatican 
The  present  Legislature,  composed  of  68  Dem-  Coancil,  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
ocrat<4, 16  Republicans,  and  5  Independents,  will  papal  infallibility,  but  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  of  the  re-  it  promptly  when  it  was  promulgated, 
moval  of  the  capital,  and  to  choose  a  Senator.        WHITEHOUSE,  Right  Rev.  Henbt  John, 
The  foremost  candidates  for  the  senatorship  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  the  Protes- 
are  Henry  8.  Walker,  the  public  printer;  J.  N.  tant  Episcopal  IHocese  of  Illinois,  bom  in  New 
Camden,  who  has  been  twice  candidate  for  the  York  City,  August  19,  1808 ;  died  August  10, 
governorship;  and  J.  C.  Faulkner,  ex-minister  1874.    He  graduated  from  Columbia  College 
to  France,  and  Confederate  officer  during  the  in  1821,  and  fW>m  the  Greneral  Episcopal  Theo- 
war.  logical  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1824,  reoeiv* 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  leading  citizens  ing  deacon's  orders  the  same  year,  and  priest's 
that  a  geological  survey  of  West  Virginia  is  orders  in  1827,  and  ministered  to  a  parish  in 
needed,  and  will  have  an  important  influence  Reading,  Pa.,  for  about  three  years.    He  was 
iu  promoting  the  industrial  and  commercial  then  c^ed  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Luke's, 
prosperity  of  the  State.     In  presenting  this  Rochester,  and  remained   there,  greatly  ea- 
sub|ect  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  teemed  by  all  Christian  denominations,  till 
in  January,  1875,  Governor  Jacob  said:  1844,  a  period  of  fifteen  years.    He  was  next 

Our  valuable  mineral  deposits  are  becoming  wide-  ^^.^^^^'^  .,?^  ®ji  '^^^^'^  Church,   New  York 

ly  known;  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  some  City,  tul  1851,  when  he  was  elected  Assistant 
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Bishop  of  niinoia,  and,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  discriminations  and  exorbitantly  high  rates  for 

Chase,  became  bishop,  September   20,  1852.  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merohan- 

Here  he  soon  became  a  rigid  constructionist,  dise.    The  charters  covering  the  whole  length 

very  conservative  and  exceedingly  High  Church  of  these  lines  within  the  borders  of  Wisconsio, 

in  his  doctrines,  and  was  drawn  into  some  bit-  except  for  the  road  running  from  Milwauket 

ter  controversies  in  his  diocese  in  consequence,  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  which  was  chartered  bv 

Bishop  Whitehouse  visited  England  in  1867,  acts  of  her  Territorial  Government  in  1847 

and  preached  the  opening  sermon  before  the  and  1848,  have  been  granted  to  the  respective 

Pan- Anglican  Council  held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  companies  by  acts  of  her  Legislature  under 

Daring  his  visit  he  was  treated  with  marked  the  present  constitution,  which  was  adopted 

attention,  and  received  degrees  from  both  the  by  her  as  a  State  in  1848,  and  which  contains 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.    He  was  the  following  provision : 
an  accomplished  scholar,  an  eloquent  preacher.       Corporations  may  be  fonned  under  general  laws, 

and  earnest  defender  of  his  Church.    He  dis-  but  shall  not  be  created  by  a  special  act,  except  for 

charged  efficiently  his  episcopal  duties,  claim-  municipal  purposes  and  in  oiseii  where,  in  the  judg- 

ing  no  exemption  because  of  hi.  ^yanoed  S^nri^otTe'tJSredtaS^'l^e^t.'Sr'S:!! 

years.    His  views  were  accorded  great  weight  ,yeneral  laws,  or  special  acts,  enacted  under  the  pro- 

m  the  Council  of  Bishops,  and  generally  fa-  visions  of  this  section,  may  be  altered  or  repealed 

vored  conservatism.  bv  the  Legislature  at  any  time  after  their  passage. 

WHITNEY,  Aba,   an  American  inventor,  (Art.  XI.,  Section  1.) 
engineer,    manufacturer,  and   philanthropist.        The  complaints  of  the  people  seem  to  have 
bom  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  December  1,  1791 ;  remained  unheeded  by  the  railway  companies 
died  in  Philadelphia,  June  4,  1874.    His  early  concerned,  to  whose  notice  they  were  repeat- 
education  was  scanty,  but  every  opportunity  edly  brought^    On  March  11,  1874,  the  Legis- 
was   diligently   improved.     He   learned   the  latnre  enacted  a  law  respecting  these  roads, 
blacksmith's  trade,  then  became  a  machinist,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  railroad,  express 
worked  for  several  years  in  Bwanzey,  N.  H.,  and  telegraph  companies  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
Brattleboro,   Vt.,  and  Brown viUe,  Jefferson  consin,  classifying  railroads  and  freights,  limit- 
County,  N.  T.,  in  the  production  of  cotton-  ing  and  fixing  the  compensation  to  be  charged 
mill  and  saw-rmll  machinery,  and  at  the  latter  for  the  transportation  of  freights  and  passen- 
plaoe  owned  and  ran  for  a  time  a  cotton-mill,  gers,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
In  1881  he  became  master-machinist,  and  in  Kailroad  Commissioners." 
1838  Superintendent  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hud-       The  act  distributes  all  the  railways  operat- 
son  Railroad,  and  remained  in  Hie  latter  posi-  ing  within  the  State  into  three  classes — ^A,  B, 
tion,  except  for  one  year,  till  the  close  of  1839,  and  0 :  the  first  including  '^  all  the  railroads  in 
when  he  resigned,  and  the  next  year  was  Wisconsin  now  owned,  operated,  managed,  or 
elated  Canal  Commissioner  of  New  York,  leased,  either  by  the  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
In  1842  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  Railroad  Company,  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
the  partner  of  the  celebrated  M.  W.  Baldwin,  em  Railroad  Company,  or  the  Western  UnioD 
in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  until  1846,  Railway  Company ; "    the  second,    ^^  all  the 
when  he  withdrew,  to  start  the  manufacture  railroads,  or  parts  of  railroads,  owned,  oper- 
of  car-wheels  on  a  new  plan  of  annealing  ated,  managed,  or  leased,  by  the  Wisconsin 
which  he  had  invented.    He  commenced  this  Central  Railway  Company,  and  the  Green  Bay 
in  1847,  and  carried  it  on  till  his  death,  his  &  Minnesota  Railway  Company ; "  the  third, 
sons  being  associated  with  him.    His  works  "  all  the  other  railroads,  or  parts  of  railroads, 
were  so  extensive  that,  for  many  years,  he  has  in  the  State."     It  then  fixes  the  maximum 
made  75,000  to  80,000  car-wheels  per  annum,  rates  which  each  of  the  roads,  or  their  classes, 
using  12,000  tons  of  the  best-selected  iron,  are  severally  allowed  to  charge  for  the  trans- 
and  4,000  to  5,000  tons  of  coal,  and  employing  portation    of    passengers   and    merchandise. 
200  to  260  men.    His  car-wheels  are  acknowl-  These  rates,  whose  difference  is  said  to  have 
edged  to  be  the  best  made.     He  was,  in  1846,  been  regulated  by  taking  into  consideration 
President  of  the  Morris  Canal  Company,  and  the  character  of  the  country  run  upon,  and 
invented  a  series  of  inclined  planes  for  their  the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  rail- 
boats  to  pass  elevations,  the  motive-power  of  roads  respectively,  are  as  follows : 
which  was  derived  from  turbine  wheels  driven       With  regard  to  passengers,  the  compensation 
by  the  waste- water  of  the  canal.    In  1869  he  per  mile  for  the  ^ansportation  of  any  person, 
was  President  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  and  his  with  ordinary  baggage  not  exceeding  one  bun- 
management  of  it  was  very  successful.    By  his  dred  pounds,  is  fixed  at  three  cents  for  class 
will  he  bequeathed  $50,000  to  found  a  profess-  A,  three  and  a  half  cents  for  class  B,  and  four 
orship  of  Dynamical  Engineering  in  the  Uni-  cents  for  class  C.    For  children  of  the  age  of 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  $37,500  to  other  twelve  years  and  under,  one-half  of  the  said 
local  benevolent  objects.  rates,  respectively,  is  allowed.    As  to  freights, 

WISCONSIN.    The  railway  companies  the  act  distributes  merchandise  into  four  gen- 

whose  lines  traverse  this  State  in  every  direc-  eral  classes,  and  subdivides  it  into  seven  spe-* 

tion  have  for  many  years  been  complained  of  cial  classes,  which  latter  are  therein  enumer- 

by  her  people,  who  charged  them  with  ui\just  ated  in  a  detailed  schedule,  with  their  re^)ec- 
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office  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  A  copy  of  this  bill,  with  a  notice  that  the  at- 

of  Wisconsin,  on  April  29tb.  toroeys  for  the  State  wonld  ask  for  a  hearing 

Upon  this,  Governor  Taylor  issned  his  proc-  on  the  14th  of  Joly  for  an  ii\JanctioD,  was 
lamation,  declaring  that  the  law  most  be  served  upon  the  officers  of  the  railways  corn- 
obeyed,  plained  of. 

A  lawsuit  against  the  State  of  WLsconsin,  The  matter  came  to  a  hearing  on  the  4th  of 

with  reference  to  the  laws  regulating  rail-  August,  when  the  same  counsel  who,  in  the 

roads,  was  institated  in  June,  1674,  when,  in  previous  July,  had  appeared  before  the  United 

the  United  States  Oircuit  Oourt  at  Madison,  a  States  Oircuit  Court  for  the  State  and  for  the 

bill  was  filed  in  behalf  of  a  number  of  bond-  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 

holders  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail-  respectively,  came  now  before  the  Supreme 

way  Company,  citizens  of  Europe,  and  other  Court  of  the  State,  with  the  addition  of  one 

States,  praying  for  an  iigunction  to  enforce  more  on  each  side ;  theirnumber  being  further 

their  equitable  rights,  and  to  restrain  the  BaU-  increased  by  four  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago, 

road  Commissioners  of  the  State  from  enforcing  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  who 

the  law  of  March  11,  1874,  to  prevent  action  made  common  cause  with  the  Chicago  &  North- 

which  might  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  western.     They  argued   the  case  in  all  its 

plaintiffs.    Judge  Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  aspects  and  at  great  length,  the  argument  hav- 

of  the  United  States,  Judge  Drummond,  of  the  ing  occupied  the  sittings  eight  successive  days. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  Judge  Hop*  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  closed,  and  the  case 

kins,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  submitted  to  the  court  for  judgment.     The 

the  Western  District,  convened  at  Madison,  court  pronounced  it  on  the  15th  of  Septexn- 

to  determine  upon  the  case.    Numerous  and  her,  and  it  was  adverse  to  the  railway  com- 

highly-reputed  counsel  of  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  panics.    The  decision,  which  was  delivered  on 

and  New  York,  among  them  two  ez-Chief-  that  day  by  Chief-Justice  Ryan,  ia  a  lengthy 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Wisconsin  document,  as  it  is  comprehensive,  answering 

and  Illinois,  appeared  for  either  side,  and  fully  also  the  points  raised  by  the  counsel  for  the 

argued  the  matter  during  the  first  three  days  railway  companies  in  detail.    From  a  synopss 

of  July.     The  court  decided  it  uaanimously  of  the  principal  points  decided,  prepsired  bj 

agamst  the  pldntiffs  on  the  4th,  when  Judge  the  Chief-Justice  himself,  we  here  subjoin  the 

Drununond  delivered  the  decision,  his  two  col-  following  conclusions : 

^""nS^^tKl  hTJ^JtW^k!!' .!..?»;.«    Tnar..  It  U  not  materitl  here  whether  the  defendant,  had 

Upon  the  delivery  of  the  decision,  Justice  ^n  election  to  aooept  or  njeot  the  alteration  of  their 

Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ohartera  by  Chapter  878.    They  were  bound  to  obey 

States,  read  a  short  address,  in  which,  consid-  the  atatute,  or  to  disoontlnue  their  operationa  aa  co> 

ermg  the  gravity  of  the  questions  involved  in  porate  bodies.    In  either  caae,  they  had  no  right  to 

this  litigation,  and  that  the  court  of  last  re-  21"^"^*  it;^""  ^^U?*''*'"^^"  ^^J*''^  of  pnbUc  law^ 

.          ij     ii..      ITt     aJ        j.                    ^y  Chapter  378,  or  1874,  bo  far  as  ita  proviaions  are  be- 

sort  would  ultimately  have  to  pass  upon  them,  fore  the  ocurt  in  thMe  oaaes,  is  a  valid  amendment 

he  suggested  harmony  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  special  ohartera  of  the  defendants,  granted  br 

of  both  complainants  and  defendants  as  neces-  the  State.    •    *    *    The  motions  of  the  Attorney- 

sary  to  obtain  a  speedy  decision,  and  that  it  General  must  be  gninted;  and  the  writs  issue  «. to 

would  be  better  for  the  defea^ts  to  have  ^Vc-p^^^^^^ 

prosecutions  for  penalties  suspended  while  this  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  B^lwav  Company,  except  the 

litigation  was  in  progress.     He  concluded,  say-  railroad  from  Milwaukee  to  prairie  du  Chien,  bailt 

ing:  "These  prosecutions  are  not  required  to  under  the  territorial  charter  of  1847-'48.    But,  be- 

settle  rights ;  are  attended  with  great  expense ;  f^''?^*^®  ^"^  ^**V^  the  Attornev-General  mnrt  file 

««j   ifi  ^^fi^J^r^A  «.u:i^ ^ir    4  •    V  •             1  in  these  causes  his  omcial  stipulation  not  to  prose- 

and,  if  enforced  while  an  effort  is  being  made  ^^^^  the  defendants  aa  for  foWeiture  of  their  chir- 

to  test  the  validity  of  this  legislation,  must  ters  for  any  violations  of  Chapter  273,  chained  in 

cause  serious  irritation,  and  cannot  be,  as  it  these  informations,^  before  the  1st  day  of  October 

seems  to  us,  productive  of  any  good  results."  ^^^^  ?  that  time  being  allowed  by  the  court  to  the 

Prior  to  the  time  when  the  decision  was  defendants  to  arrange  their  rates  of  toll  under  Chap- 

rendered,  the  Attorney-General  for  the  State  *       * 

had  commenced  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  Presi- 
Court  of  Wisconsin  on  a  writ  of  quo  warranto^  dent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters  of  the  Chica-  Railroad  Company  addressed  to  Governor 
go,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  &  Taylor  an  ofScial  communication,  dated  Sep- 
North western  Railroad  Companies,  because  of  tember  28,  1874,  notifying  him  of  the  com- 
their  violating  the  State  law  of  March  11,  pany's  conditional  acquiescence  in  it. 
1874.  And  on  the  8th  of  July  he  also  filed,  in  The  President  of  the  Chicago  &  North west- 
the  same  Supreme  Court,  a  bill  in  equity,  com-  ern  Railway  Company  had  previously  ex- 
plaining for  the  State  that  the  two  Railroad  pressed  his  intention  to  work  the  road  in  ac- 
companies above  named  did  persistently  vio-  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  law 
late  the  law  of  March  11, 1874,  and  asking  that  until  repealed  or  amended.' 
these  companies  be  enjoined  to  obey  the  said  The  controverted  law  has  been  in  practical 
law  so  far  as  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  operation  since  the  1st  day  of  October,  1874. 
by  their  late  decision,  had  pronounced  it  valid.  The  political  contest,  ending  in  the  election 
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of  November  3,  1874,  was  condncted  in  Wis-  The  edncation  of  youth  is  well  provided  for 
consin  with  remarkable  energy  by  the  Repnb-  in  Wisconsin,  and  her  public  schools,  including 
licans  and  their  antagonists,  whom  they  desig-  the  nniversity,  the  Agricnltural  Oollege,  and 
nated  by  the  general  name  of  **  Reformers,"  the  normal  schools,  are  in  snccessfcQ  opera- 
including,  it  seems,  Democrats  and  Orangers,  tion,  and  largely  attended.  The  school-age  is 
whatever  the  political  opinions  of  the  latter  by  law  between  fonr  and  twenty  years, 
might  have  been.  The  various  charitable  institutions   of  the 

The  result  of  the  election  for  Congressmen  State  are  commendably  cared  for  and  under 
was  five  Republicans  and  three  Reformers,  as  excellent  management,  realizing  the  purposes 
follows :  First  district,  Charles  G.  Williams,  for  which  they  were  respectively  established. 
Republican,  12,568 ;  Fratii,  Reformer,  9,582 ;  WYMAN,  Jetfbies,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  anat- 
second  district,  Lucien  B.  Caswell,  Republi-  omist,  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  in  corn- 
can,  11,676;  Cook,  Reformer,  11,428;  third  parative  and  general  anatomy  in  America,  bom 
district,  Henry  S.  Magoon,  Repubtican,  11,-  at  Chelmsford,  near  Lowell,  Mass.,  August  11, 
535;  Thompson,  Reformer,  10,848;  fourth  1814;  died  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  September  4, 
district,  Ludington,  Independent,  9,645 ;  Wil-  1874.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
liam  P.  Lynde,  Reformer,  12,049 ;  fifth  dis-  1888,  and  ^m  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
trict,  Hiram  Barber,  Republican,  9,889 ;  S.  D.  1887.  He  next  visited  Ei^rope,  and,  during  a 
Bnrchard,  Reformer,  15,784 ;  sixth  district,  two  years*  stay,  studied  medicine  in  the  hoa- 
Alanson  M.  Kimball,  Republican,  14,783;  pitals  of  Paris,  and  natural  history  in  the 
Bouck,  Reformer,  14,641 ;  seventh  district,  Jardin  dss  Plantei,  From  1843  to  1847  he 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Republican,  18,684 ;  Ful-  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Hampden- 
ton,  Reformer,  10,196 ;  eighth  district,  Alex-  Sidney  Medical  College  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  and 
ander  S.  McDQl,  Republican,  9,444  ;*  Cate,  Re-  from  1847  to  his  death  Horsey  Professor  of 
former,  9,446.  Anatomy  in  Harvard  University,  and  TrohBaor 

The  whole  number  of  votes  polled  through-  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Lawrence  Soi- 

out  the  State  at  the  November  election  in  entific  School.    In  1839  he  had  been  appointed 

1874,  as  classified  by  congressional  districts,  Curator  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  in  1841 

amounted  to  186,485;   of  which  98,411  were  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures   there, 

cast  for  Reform,  and  98,024  for  Republican  These  were  not  published,  but  a  second  course, 

nominees.    In  1878  it  was  147,828,  of  which  delivered  in  1849,  were.    He  had  long  been  a 

81,199  were  cast  for  Reform,  and  66,224  for  member  and  officer  of  the  Boston  Society  of 

Republican  candidates.  Natural  History,  and  was  from  1856  to  1857 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  elected  in  its  president.  He  had  also  been  President  of 
November,  1874,  will  stand  in  regard  to  poll-  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
tics  as  follows :  In  the  Senate — Republicans  ment  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
17,  Reformers  15,  Independent  1 ;  in  the  House  lean  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
of  Representatives — Republicans  64,  Reform-  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1866  he 
ers  85,  Independent  1 ;  showing  a  Republican  became  Curator  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
majority  over  Reformers  and  Independent  Peabody  Museum  of  Archeeology  and  Ethnol- 
combined  of  1  in  the  Senate,  28  in  the  Lower  ogy,  and  had  made  it  a  magnificent  success. 
House,  and  29  on  joint  ballot.  In  the  House  His  essay  **  On  the  Nervous  System  of  the 
of  Representatives  of  the  previous  Legisla-  Bana  Pipisna^  or  Bull-Frog,"  published  by  the 
ture,  the  Reformers  had  a  majority  of  about  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
20  over  the  Republicans.  markable  anatomical  monographs  ever  writ- 

The  total  amount  of  taxable  property,  per-  ten ;  and  his  other  numerous  papers  had  given 

Bonal  and  real  estate,  in  the  State,  for  the  year  him  the  highest  reputation  abroad,  though  his 

1874,  was  $346,476,464,  showing  an  increase  extreme  modesty  kept  him  from  being  so  wide- 

of  $5,856,212  over  its  amount  in  1873.  ly  appreciated  as  he  deserved. 
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107;  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates,  107;  nitre- 
producing  plants,  107;  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  107;  ni- 
trates in  potable  water,  108;  carbonic  add  in  the  air, 
106;  composition  of  cosmic  dust,  106;  Improved  ce- 
ment, 109;  osone,  106;  do  plants  liberate  osone  r  110; 
improved  prooesa  in  calico-printing,  110;  aUaarln  as 
a  test,  HI;  new  method  of  assaying  lead-ores.  111; 
extraction  of  vanadium.  111;  preservation  of  wine, 
113;  cultivation  of  sugar-beet,  113;  new  process  for 
measuilng  alcohol  in  wines,  113;  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  charcoal,  113;  poison  in  colored  tapers, 
118;  silicon  In  pig-iron,  118;  new  method  of  separat- 
ing calcium  from  magnesium,  118;  colqphthaline  and 
coloph-alumina,  114;  artiflctal  vaoilMn,  114;  new  syn- 
thesis of  glycocoll,  114;  fbrmation  of  black  phospho- 
rus, 116;  relation  of  aikalies  to  pntreihctive  changes, 
115;  chrysenine,  115;  new  method  of  obtaining  nitric 
oxide,  116;  restoration  of  deteriorated  chloroform, 
115;  etching  on  copper,  116;  focmation  of  urea,  116; 
tempering  steel,  116;  newooloring-inatter,116;  cyan- 
ogen in  bromine,  117;  soluble  starch,  117;  chloralum 
as  a  dislnliBctant,  117;  eflbot  of  acid  on  iron  wire,  117. 

Chxnbt,  Chablbs.— Decease  of,  641. 

{/AM.— Boundaries,  118;  title  to  Patagonia,  118;  area, 
118;  population  of  provinces,  118;  government,  118; 
army,  118;  navy,  119;  exports,  119;  Imports,  119;  de- 
cline, 190;  imports  of  coal,  190;  shipping  movements, 
130;  do.  of  Valparaiso,  130;  budget,  131;  debt,  131 ; 
revenue,  191;  iM>st-olBce,  131;  penal  code,  131;  crops, 
133;  railway,  133. 

CA<na.— Bmperor,  133;  area  and  povnlatiou,  193;  popu- 
lation of  ports,  138;  foreigners,  133;  state  olBcen,  138; 
revenue,  138;  commerce,  138;  articles  of  trade,  183; 
shipping  movement,  188;  suppression  of  rebellion, 
134;  do.  of  coolie-trade,  194;  oonsplraey  among  sol- 
diers, 195;  difflenlties  with  Japan,  136;  riot  at  Sbang- 
hai,  136;  Corea,  136;  tatlways,  196. 

CftrMtoBf.— Christian  ConneoHon,  136;  statistics,  196; 
publishing  association,  137;  convention,  137;  resolu- 
tions, 137. 

CMttian  C&nrail.— VlewB  an%  aims,  197, 138;  Christian 
Church  in  Canada,  136. 

GhrUiian  Unkm,~Olxittcli  of  Christ,  statistics,  138; 
Qeneral  Council,  proceedings,  138;  Union  Christian 
chuivhee,  council,  139;  basis  of  union,  139;  dedara- 
tions,  180.  ' 

CtfM-riffMiBm,  79k«.-It8detaUs,  900;  In  the  Senate,  315. 

Clambioabdb,  Barl  of.^Blrth,  180;  career,  180;  death, 
180. 

Clabx,  Hbnbt  a— Decease  of,  681. 

COBLBioB,  N.  B.— Decease  of;  631 

CocmsB,  an  Indian  chief.— Birth,  181;  career,  181. 

CooHBAK,  John  P.— Governor  of  Delaware,  366;  bio- 
gnphical  sketch  of,  356. 

Colahab;  STinnB  J.— Decease  of,  661. 

COLBOBOVB,  BsLA.— Decease  of;  688. 
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Cb&»nMa.->Boandaries,  181;  area,  181;  height  of  the  An- 
dee,  131;  Caaca  Valley,  181;  rlTer  Magdalena,  181; 
population,  188;  revenne  183;  tariH;  138;  expendi- 
taree,  183;  iiiBtitatioziB  of  credit,  183;  debt,  188;  com- 
merce, 184;  articles  of  export,  184;  topography  of  the 
country,  185;  railways,  186;  coinage,  185;  mines,  186; 
mannfactorefl,  186;  conatitation,  187;  government, 
187;  boundary-line  withYenezaela,  188;  religion,  188; 
proceedings  of  Congress,  188;  Presidents  message, 
189;  schools,  189, 140. 

Cofofoeto.— Government,  140;  climate,  140;  second  cli- 
matic division,  140;  diseases,  141;  sources  of  wealth, 
141;  schools,  141;  railroads,  141. 

Comm<rM.— Vessels  and  tonnage  of  the  several  customs 
districts  in  the  United  States,  141;  total  imports  and 
exports,  148, 148. 

CoKOHA,  Manuxl  SB  lA.— -Bif  th,  148;  public  career,  144; 
death,  144. 

€kmgreff<UUmattsti^^M.teVtDg  of  National  Council,  144;  in- 
crease of  churches,  144;  Brooklyn  oouncU,  145;  pro- 
ceedings, 145;  question  for  decision,  145;  decision, 
146;  extracts,  146;  sixth  National  Council,  147;  con- 
solidation of  benevolent  societies,  147;  proceedings, 
147;  dates  of  general  councils,  147;  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  148;  home  missions,  148;  Congregational 
Union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  148;  do.  of  England  and 
Wales,  148;  on  ritualism,  149;  statistics  in  the  United 
States,  149. 

Congreu,  TfUemaHcnal,  in  Belginnn  90. 

Qmgrest,  UhUedStaUt.-^lFint  session  of  the  Forty-third, 
ISO;  resolutiona  on  arbitration,  161;  resolutions  on 
finance,  151. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  to  repeal  the  increase  of  cer- 
tain salaries  considered,  161;  the  subject  has  attract- 
ed much  public  attention,  161;  this  one  act  lias  been 
deemed  an  unpardonable  sin,  161;  unstinted  abuse, 
163;  nothing  in  the  law  immoral  or  dishonest,  168; 
five  Congresses  have  increased  salaries,  168;  the  Con- 
stitution allows  each  Congress  to  fix  its  salary,  168; 
the  people  are  unwilling  to  pay  It,  168;  they  are  will- 
ing we  should  have  a  ihir  salary,  168;  the  people  had 
no  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  bill,  168;  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  168;  what  does  the  bill  propose,  168;  that 
members  shall  keep  the  pay,  168;  will  this  satisfy  the 
people  f  168;  unibrtnnate  time  to  make  the  increase, 
164;  the  substitute  proposes  that  members  shall  ac- 
count for  what  they  have  received,  154;  the  morality 
of  the  act,  166;  do  not  see  it,  166;  it  was  a  constitu- 
tional law,  166;  what  the  services  of  a  representative 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  worth,  166;  the  Govern- 
ment should  offer  Ikir  compensation,  166;  what  we 
mean  by  public  opinion,  167;  the  individual  should  not 
be  servile,  167;  we  should  not  be  driven  or  swayed  by 
unjust  clamor,  158;  t^e  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 168;  bill  recommitted  with  instructions,  168; 
another  bill  reported,  168 ;  the  committee  followed 
out  the  instructions,  160;  amendment  ofiRsred,  160; 
the  original  bill  was  right,  160;  the  pay  of  members 
is  not  too  higlk,  160;  during  ten  years,  with  economy, 
not  a  dollar  saved,  160  f  let  reasons  be  given  why  this 
law  should  be  repealed,  160;  it  is  not  true  statesman- 
ship to  bow  to  a  storm,  160;  there  is  a  higher  law 
than  the  people  speaking-through  the  press,  160;  pub- 
lic opinion,  what  crimes  has  it  not  committed  f  161; 
the  provisions  of  the  law  were  condemned  by  popular 
clamor,  161;  amendment  adopted,  168;  other  amend- 
ments, 168;  substitute  agreed  to,  168;  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  108;  passage  of  the  first  bill  un- 
fortunate, 168;  this  proposition  evades  thet>ublic  de- 
mand, 168;  bill  passed,  164. 


In  the  Senate,  amendments  proposed  to  the  biS, 
164;  has  Congress  any  power  to  reclaim  the  pay  of 
members?  164;  have  the  control  of  the  question  dur- 
ing the  entire  term  of  Congress,  164;  have  no  power 
to  touch  compensation  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  by 
law,  161;  effect  of  the  amendment  to  charge  members 
for  next  year,  166;  the  amendment  creates  no  iDe* 
quality  in  the  pay  of  members,  165;  differenoe  be- 
tween members  and  the  President,  165;  if  a  man  re> 
ceives  his  salary,  does  it  not  become  private  proper- 
^  ?  166;  the  amendment  proposes  equalization,  166; 
what  does  the  Constitntlon  say  ?  167;  no  defect  in  tlM 
law  ever  claimed,  167;  what  is  this  amendment?  166; 
a  word  as  to  back  pay,  168;  look  at  practical  results, 
169;  fix  the  pay  ftrom  this  time  out,  160;  histocy  of 
the  compensation  of  members,  169;  the  complaint  of 
inequality,  169;  best  to  restore  the  original  salary  and 
the  ordinary  allowanoes,  170;  the  amendment  la  cor- 
rect, 170;  will  the  courts  set  aside  our  action  1 171; 
salaries  of  Judges  and  the  President,  171;  aniiendmeat 
to  the  amendment  r^ected,  171;  ftirther  amendment 
offered,  171;  rejected,  173;  other  amendmenta,  178; 
votes,  178;  bill  parsed,  174. 

In  the  House,  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  con- 
sidered, 174;  their  effect,  174;  practically  a  new  bUl, 
174 ;  concurred  in,  174 ;  title  amended,  174. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  to  estabUsh  an  edncatloDal 
Amd  considered,  174;  one-fourth  the  voters  of  the 
country  unable  to  read  and  write,  175 ;  two  aoain  ob- 
jects to  be  reached  by  the  bill,  175;  to  set  apart  the 
national  domain  to  education,  175 ;  statistSca  of  illit- 
eracy, 176 ;  distribution  of  the  lands,  176 ;  mechanism 
of  the  bin,  176 ;  reports  mads  to  the  Govemmeot, 
176 ;  this  is  a  new  departure^  176 ;  cannot  rely  on  the 
General  Government  to  foster  flree-school  develop- 
ment, 177;  homestead  and  preemption  policy,  177; 
does  any  one  desire  to  ftirther  centralise  this  Goven- 
ment  ?  177;  this  is  a  stretch  of  power,  178 ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  bUl  may  put  us  under  a  minority  who  do 
not  appreciate  our  school-district  system,  178 ;  high 
time  the  land  question  be  considered  apart  tnm  all 
such  propositions,  178;  whoever  opposes  the  civil- 
rights  bill  must  oppose  this  one,  179;  fidlure  of  the 
bill  to  pass,  179. 

In  the  Senate,  resolutions  that  It  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  adopt  definite  measures  to  redeem  United 
States  notes  in  coin  at  once,  considered,  179 ;  anwnd- 
ment  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  report  such 
measures  as  will  restore  confidence,  179;  report  of 
minority  of  Finsnce  Committee,  180 ;  one  resolution 
contemplates  legislation  with  regard  to  the  currency, 
while  the  other  looks  only  to  meaanres  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  existing  currency  in  coin,  ISO ;  it  is 
five  years  since  Congress  made  the  pledge  of  redemp- 
tion, 180;  what  could  sound  fairer?  180;  interpreta- 
tion of  the  nation's  obligation,  180 ;  constitutionality 
of  the  greenback  law  questioned,  181 ;  objections, 
181 ;  how  shall  the  redemption  be  made?  181 ;  where 
is  the  coin  to  come  from  ?  188 ;  extent  of  importatioBB 
of  foreign  goods,  188 ;  extravagant  importation  of 
luxuries,  188 ;  amount  of  national  currency,  188 ;  the 
bank  circulation,  184 ;  the  West  cslls  for  more  cur- 
rency, 184;  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  not  the 
prime  cause  of  our  evils,  184 ;  our  currency  should  be 
made  equivalent  to  gold,  184 ;  amount  of  gold  tn  the 
country,  185 ;  there  must  be  a  reduction  of  paper  for 
a  resumption,  186. 

Is  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  measures  at  this 
session  for  a  redemption  of  the  currency  in  ooia? 
185;  we  should  come  to  specie  paymenta  in  pro•pe^ 
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f  insb^dPtlMPiMU^WI,  199; 

MpoMitOt;  the 
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ji^^  miai^oriu  dfaject  to 

%  C^k^^AM  ovor  iDatten 
Stttot,  m;  ol^aetioDt 
JOttHMotli  SBMlidBMiMi  90S|  com- 
i^mMM aiteidliieBt,  flOS;  a  aiAtter 
tttn  COQ^Mii  BAi  BO  it|^  to  In- 
((0fe  ivtilto  ludWiMk  lBto>  tM  aame 
f^Miiiteit  wedgia  to  abMhrte  oontrol 
fiOf;  fldiqttettlott  ▼tewed 
!Mbtei!t7,  pragMM,  ead  dtOiiatton, 
Ijrai  iOonttlttttlaii  to  i^MH  tut  meis- 
o^te  ftrarteentli  iafidBMit,  906; 
ite  the  Jndgiotafttor  tbeooorts, 
ent  cbc^liiiM  "bf  tto  ioiirts, 
oik  ibe  Stirtei,  lOS^ftaHherMldoiis, 
ifltti,  907;  MtOril  ftttoilfbrence 
cff  omr  i^stMA,  XTT;  noitt  Iroid  In 
IShe  SopteMo  OOort  to  etit  *  idiadow 
"ttl  irildit  irf  CJ6%eft  to  t^ 
i^  tlM  eise*  in  if^dk  tbe  eoort  dMlded  r 
lUilime^t^thd  qntotiott,  90S;  wbat  did 
^litf;  Oztttcf  fkom  the  dcMitoo,  900; 
tbcSlftiigliter-hoBf^  OMoe,  910^  dUftrance 
litlip  <^  tfie  fi^te  ii&d  of  tbO  United 
^ilittatetlpa ii d^r,  910;  thoMll ii  to 
era  ititdt  of  the  colored  dtiMn,  910; 
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to  the  wbtto  ••  wen  MT 

poidtoplbooo,  W;  OMliM ii Ibt" 

neoi  bdbM  tbe  low,  9ir;  (jflleer^    ^^ 

i%tbt  III  b^lwliili  lliiii  iiHflii  Unit 
''Vo#e9;  US:  tlowt  of*fl»#RMMiM€MMJb 

Siitoif  Ittt  iwt^  mtlMTmi  flMifflitiiliilliMibiin 

tkMi  f  US;  i^iot  ary ttio  ■un«diuWH9  T  iWt  Ibtfgiwer 
orooBgnM»990;f  teaoko  oil  loin,  oto^  99lj;>iltao«- 
ing  of  **oppiDpriato  ii^^Mfa^t^ff*'^-f*TrtiJiWf#'itiil 
tbe  Stotei,  999;do9»>«te  lOliiil  Ifllfc  i^^ 
mrf  991;  titothooMOOf  Timlilwn,  ijij  IfciriortN 
tattoii  telil  ttototlon  of  ti»lwityitiaij|1ii<if^i^ 
999;  aetloii  of  the  Sente  on  tho  hOfcfi^li^if  ti»o 

Is  tlio  flonatob  tho  bOI  to  lofton  Mm-^Wg^.^  tho 
Stato  of  LortgtMiy^tta<foaafr999»*lfcO  flitiaMo 
•totoo  tho  Aoto,  99B}  KotObJoot  jli  JiiioHflib  Ibi  pw* 
OtttUo,  990;  tho  eioctldB^thoooafiaiiilfitofal^  and 
tbO  etfbieqiktttdoliiimliialbwi  itf  niiiitpMf,  99ii  Owi» 
gnaa  bill  dadaiadihatiho»nowdffi<iiirtitaotw 
waa  oMetod;  990;  now,  bM  Ooiffiail^tiiiiMr  to 
paiotblOMBtofoaoweiodio«»^aMitio?»iagjoitoat 
to  osordio  Hr  MO;  iiualoat  dapite  •oitti.ili'tOBo- 
moat  from  tftO  tuidipallOit  of  tiMijM|^#MI  «M 
Tltal  otoiiia«»itflopo>il|ioiiflii»Miwaiiliiii<llwW 
ore  ehoaoB  bf  lhop00|ibi,'tier  piiaaiit  iuiiiiil|iiil  of 
Ikwlahma  la  itol  lop^OoNs  99ir  itfhat  M'iif iia^ 
aatytoooolbroB  Loalolana a  Qutoanimt obboea  bj 
the  people  1 990;  what  right  eaabo  iaoioi  toO^j^Oopio 
than  tho  r^jht  of  aelHfooanaua^  Mr  lite  b  to 
dedde  whotber  tho  oOooca  of  » 
aeo  by  the  pooptot  999; 
BMOidDg  of  tho  phiaao  ^ 
moBt,  99r;  what  dooo^  tto  ^oid  *^iMpi^> 
notfalilg  to  ffoqalfe  •  wiittott  ooootttaHooi  99B;  la 
tbefo  but  000  fonhedjr  whofo  « lopobltooai  funft  of 
gofOnOnmt  baa  boon  '^ofevthioonif  998;  Oongieaa 
nittat  priOQrfbe  thoRmody  to  looMaao,  «6Hiio  CtaT- 
ofoiheiit  baa  bhobdr  IsAeiftiod,  990r  tho  powrtiilfltt  of 
tho  CIOli«tlt«llon,'999;  tho  qneotioii  of  paoMji  9|0$  too 
gnat  Obloctlatt  to  tho  bin  fa  thi  espoiloiiq^Ml 

A  bilge  nii^rlty  of  the  people  of  Iwohdana  have 
aeqoieioed,  980;  theLoBiaiaBatiwrtlotttliaiaorttoi» 
poitaotbefMO  Ooogreaa,  990;  who  am  oqIqi'ibOBt 
tho  Lonbdana  people  1 980;  Govenor  JbOogg^  on 
mahitriii  htoaaeli;  981;  the  PitoaMant  ianailiaiityid  to 
aend  pidMotloci  to  Tioiriatana;  181;  Oooonte  Kd- 
logg*a  letter  to  tho  FiooldeBts,  981;  thopoiiontoidar 
theO0natitatlott,9n;  tootem  *^goitoa mo^ai^*98[^ 
thOFMatdOBt  iataiveatadwtth  aD  the  poorar'soooo- 
aar7  to  perform  his  duty,  989;  Dofldogto  do  wMi  tto 
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propriety  of  Dnrell^s  declBiona,  S32;  protection  fh>in 
domeBtlc  Wolenoe  appealB  to  the  force  of  the  nation, 
S38;  the  United  States  is  not  authorized  to  order  a 
new  election  in  Lonislana,  2S8;  we  can  only  guaran- 
tee a  republican  form  of  goYemment,  233;  the  word 
**  form  "  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  as  it  occurs  In  the 
Conetitation,  S84;  if  the  three  branches  of  a  State 
gOTemment  collude  together,  but  presenre  the  repub- 
lican  "  form,"  would  Cq^gre88  have  j>ower  to  inter- 
fere f  284;  order  a  new  election  in  Louisiana,  and  you 
have  established  a  precedent  that  must  impair  elec- 
tive goyemment,  286;  let  the  remedy  for  frauds  be 
found  in  the  courts,  235;  yon  do  not  know  how  the 
election  baa  gone  in  Iiouisiana,  and  until  you  do  you 
have  no  right  to  interfere,  285;  what  is  our  right  of 
Interference  ?  885;  based  on  two  groonds,  285;  the 
facte,  287;  this  is  no  mere  question  of  party  triumph, 
237;  what  the  people  say,  287;  shall  this  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  a  State  be  Buccessfully  accomplished  ? 
288;  Congress  not  authorized  to  pass  the  pending 
bill,  888 ;  ftirther  discussion,  239;  no  final  action,  239. 
In  the  House,  a  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  passed, 
289;  the  bill  reported,  amended,  and  passed  in  the 
Senate,  869 ;  amendments  concurred  in  by  the  Uouse, 
840;  report  of  the  Senate  committee  on  transporta- 
tion, 840. 

CoNKUHO,  ALrBSD.— Decease  of,  825. 

CoMXLZXo,  Boflcox,  Senator  from  New  York,  150;  on  in- 
flation, 196. 

OmnM^ictt^.— Assembling  of  the  Democratic  Convention, 
240;  platform,  240;  Republican  Convention,  241;  nom- 
inations, 341 ;  platform,  241 ;  results  of  the  election, 
841;  financial  condition  of  the  State ;  241;  valae  of 
taxable  property,  848;  achool-fhnd,  848;  savings- 
banks,  848;  depositora,  843;  normal  and  the  scientific 
schools,  343;  receipts  for  public  schools,  242;  insane 
hospitals,  343;  industrial  and  reform  schools,  242 ; 
the  Beformatory  Home,  348;  State-prison,  342;  acts 
of  the  Legislature,  848;  license  law,  843;  naturalization 
and  elections,  844;  insurance  companies,  3;4 ;  fish- 
culture,  344;  sodal  statistics,  844;  SUte-Housc,  345. 

CoxwAT,  Fbkdexuck  B.— Decesse  of,  650. 

CoBXXUi,  EzBA.— -Birth,  345;  enterprising  pursuits,  245; 
beneflMtions,  246;  death,  ^6. 

Cosia  i2ko.— boundaries,  247;  government,  247;  army, 
347;  navy,  247;.  sources  of  revenue,  347;  debt,  348; 
sc|^ools,  348;  commerce,  24B;  crops,  348;  raUroads, 
848;  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government,  248;  map, 
849;  political  factions,  349. 

a»tton.~Froduction  of  1874  in  the  United  States,  849;  the 
movement  for  twelve  months,  249;  ports,  249;  re- 
ceipts, 848;  exports,  349;  stock,  349;  shipments  over- 
land, 850;  distribation  of  the  crop  by  SUtes,  260; 
crops  for  a  series  of  years,  260;  cotton-manufacturing 
industry  of  the  United  States,  350;  capacity  and  con- 
sumption of  cotton-mills,  251;  cost  of  manufacturing, 
851;  spinning-spindles  in  the  United  States,  351;  kind 
and  quantity  of  goods  produced,  253;  exports  of  cot- 
ton-manuflictureB,  853;  imports  of  cotton-manufact- 
ures, 853;  do,  exports,  353;  imports  and  consumption 
~  of  cotton  in  Europe,  368. 

CowDiN,  BoBBBT.— Decease  of,  644. 

CowLXS,  Bdwabo  p.— Decease  of,  661. 

Cox,  Samuel  S.— Bepresentative  ftom  New  York,  150; 
Oh  applying  proceeds  of  land-sales  to  support  educa- 
tion, 178. 

Cbookxb,  Alv ah.— Decease  of,  668. 

Cbosbt,  Ax«PBBiT8.—Birth,  353;  career  as  a  scholar,  pro- 
fessor, snd  author,  858;  death,  254. 


Cboss,  Bt.  Hon.  Ricbabd  A.^Biographical  sketch  of, 

870. 
Cboxtok,  Johx  T.^Decease  of,  683. 
Cbuvbilhixb,  Jxan.— Birth,  854;  physician,  prof^sor, 

and  author,  254;  death,  854. 
,  Cuba.^The  straggle  in,  778. 
CuBTis,  BssjAMTS  B.~Birtb,  351;  career  as  a  jurist,  851; 

death,  864. 
CirsKiKG,  Caleb.— Appointed  minister  to  Spain,  865. 
CusBiKO,  William  B.— Birth,  865;  naval  career,  855; 

death,  355. 


i!>aikoto.— Beconnoitring  expedition  in  the  Territory,  855; 
its  strength,  866;  course  of  the  expedition,  856;  re- 
sults, 356 ;  game-r^on,  256 ;  varieties,  8S7. 

JkLffoWy  SuUan  <2r.— War  with  Egypt,  274. 

D£cAZEs,  Duke  I/>uib  Cbablxs.— Biographical  sketch 
of,  830. 

Db  Cissxt,  Louis  Ootayb  C.->Biographical  sketch  of,  329. 

Z>tf<»U7ayv.— Bepublican  Convention,  867;  nominations. 
257;  pUtfbrm,  857;  Democratic  Convention,  258;  nom- 
inations, 858 ;  platform,  868;  results  of  the  electlor.. 
258;  biography  of  Governor  Cochran,  858;  pnbhc 
debt,  266;  railroads,  269;  assets,  859;  revenue,  S59; 
taxing  railroads,  859;  schools,  850;  peach-crop,  859. 

Dbmabxst,  William.— Decease  of;  G83. 

J)enmark,— The  sovereign,  260;  his  Camily,  360;  popaU- 
tion,  860;  religions,  360;  revenue  and  expenditare, 
860;  bodget,  860;  commerce,  860;  shipping,  261;  sr- 
my  and  navy,  861 ;  railroads  and  telegrapiis,  861 ;  reci;;- 
nation  of  the  minif  try,  861 ;  proceedings  of  the  Ije^f- 
lature,  861;  resignations,  8G2;  relations  of  Denmark 
to  Qermany,  263;  new  session  of  the  Legialature,  39; 
North-Schleswig  question,  368 ;  centennial  in  Icelaod, 
362;  the  King's  visit,  868 ;  the  national  wealth.  263. 

Dbnbbtt,  John  B.— Decease  of,  650. 

Dsznns,  Thomas.— Decease  of,  665. 

Dbnt,  Louis.— Decease  of,  628. 

Dbbbt,  QEOBax.— Decease  of,  642. 

Dx  Witt,  Thomas.— Birth,  363;  clerical  career,  363;  death, 
363. 

Dickinson,  Sowabd.— Decease  of,  639. 

Dickinson,  Bichabd  W.— Decease  of,  619. 

JHplomatle  OorrespoTuience.—'RighiM  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens on  returning  home,  263;  enlistment  of  American 
citizens  in  foreign  military  service,  363;  the  desire 
of  Qermany  to  obtain  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  de- 
nied, 264;  retirement  of  George  Bancroft,  S&l;  va- 
grancy of  Italian  children,  264;  instructions  to  the 
United  States  minister  to  Spain,  265. 

JHsciplet  qfChrM. — General  Convention,  867;  business 
2G7;  report  of  Board  of  Missions,  %7;  Disciples  in 
Great  BriUin,  867. 

DisBAXU,  Benjamin.— First  Lord  of  English  Treasuiy. 
869. 

District  qf  Ooiwnbia.'-Bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Criminal  Court,  339;  investigation  asked,  368;  com- 
mittee of  Congress  appointed,  868;  report,  868;  rec- 
ommendation, 868;  commissioners  appointed  to  wicd 
up  affairs,  269;  form  of  government  recommended  hj 
the  committee,  269;  debt,  369. 

pons,  Joseph.— Decease  of,  659. 

DoBox,  J.  B.— Bemarks  on  ovcr-prodaction  of  crop^,  9. 

DoooE,  Nathaniel  S.— Decease  of,  634. 

J>ominian  qf  Ckmada.'--F\iTtheT  enlarged,  870;  fbtare  ex- 
tent of  the  Dominion,  870;  recent  political  proceed- 
ings, 870;  construction  of  a  Paciflc  Bailroad,  270; 
charges  made  and  investigation  demanded,  370;  re- 
ports of  surveys,  270 ;  legislation  of  the  Domioioa 
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FarllAxnent,  971;  flnaDces,  S71;  nilwayflf  971;  tele- 
i;raph-Iiiies,  971;  tonnage,  971 ;  obitnarieg,  971. 

DooLTTTLB,  Chablis  H.— DecMse  of;  086. 

Duirasix,  Mabz  H.— BepreeentatiTe  from  Minnesota, 
190;  on  applying  the  prooeeda  of  land-sales  to  ednca- 
tional  purposes,  176. 

Dus^tiKo,  Bdwabd  O.—Decease  of,  899. 

Dx:FA2nx>xrp,  Bishop  F£lxz.— Biographical  sketch  of,  880. 

Duplex  TWItf^r^p^.—Bxplaoation,  979;  aim  of  the  sys- 
tem, 979;  first  application  by  Dr.  GentI,  979;  iuTen- 
tion  of  Friscben  and  Halse,  979;  Mr.  Stearns's  system, 
979. 

Dm,  Albzhtdsb  B.— Decease  of,  688. 


Eastman,  OxAK.—Birth,  978;  clerical  career,  978;  death, 
973. 

Eastxan,  Sandtobd.— Obitnary  notice  of,  693. 

Eaton,  Geoboe  N.— Decease  of,  645. 

£cuador.^Bonndaxie9t  978;  population,  978;  army,  973; 
finances,  978;  customs,  973;  debt,  978;  Bank  of  Ecua- 
dor, 974;  assets  and  business,  974;  decree  relative  to 
the  national  debt,  975;  remittance  to  the  Pope,  975; 
articles  of  export,  ftl5. 

Eddy,  Thomas.— Decease  of,  664. 

Edoebtok,  Bela.— Decease  of,  660. 

Edmonds,  Johh  W.— Decease  of,  630. 

£tfueitflon.— Congressional  bill  relative  to,  174. 

Egypt.— liB  mler,  975;  teirttories,  975;  population  by  dl- 
Tislona,  975;  nationalities,  975;  population  of  cities, 
276;  debt,  976;  revenues,  976;  taxes,  976;  commerce, 
276;  value  of  exports,  976;  navy,  977;  Suez  Canal, 
277;  revenue,  977;  army,  977;  raflroads,  277;  educa* 
tion,  2T7;  expedition  into  the  Interior  of  AfHca,  977; 
command  of  Colonel  Gordon,  978;  war  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Darfour,  978;  plague  in  Egypt,  981;  expedi- 
tions to  Soudan,  981;  International  tribunals,  981. 

EiDBiDOE,  Chables  A.— Bepresentativo  fh>m  Wiscon- 
sin, 150;  on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  law,  159l 

Elliott,  Davxd.— Birth,  989;  clerical  career,  989;  death, 
289. 

Elliott,  Bobebt  B.~Representative  ih>m  South  Caro- 
lina, 906;  on  the  civil-rights  bill,  906. 

Emobt,  General  W.  H.— In  command  at  New  Orleans, 
4S1, 489;  report,  488. 

Eno,  William.— Decease  of,  656. 

EsPABTEBO,  JoAqniM  Baummebo.— Birth,  982;  civil  and 
militaiy  career,  982;  death,  989. 

Europe. — Absence  of  grave  International  complications, 
283;  International  Congress  at  Brussels,  288 ;  Postal 
Congress,  988;  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire, 
288;  new  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland,  284; 
new  electoral  law  of  Austria,  984;  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Austria,  984 ;  financial  condition  of 
France,  284;  aflhirs  in  Spain  and  Italy,  284;  Fecjee 
Islands  annexed  to  British  Empira,  %4;  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms,  286;  population  of  Europe,  288;  re- 
ligion, 285;  population  of  foreign  colonies,  286. 

EvangeUeal  MKanee.-^^ext  meeting  to  be  held  in  Rome, 
286;  Canada  branch,  286;  its  sessions,  286;  subjects 
of  discossion,  286;  ftirther  proceedings,  287. 

EvangeHoai  JModo^ion.— Statistics,  288;  mlssionaiy  so- 
ciety. 988. 

EvangeHeal  Synod  qf  the  Tftff/.— General  meeting,  288; 
its  aim,  288;  confessional  basis,  288;  statistics,  289. 

Evangelical  l7hlon.~Annuai  Conference,  289;  reports,  289; 
proceedings,  289. 

EvAXS,  EvAK  M.-  -Decease  of,  636. 


Faikbaibw,  PATBicx.~Birth,  280;  writings,  289;  death, 
289. 

FAiBBAiBir,  William.— Birth,  289;  career  as  a  civil-en- 
gineer, 989;  writings,  990;  death,  990. 

Falk,  Dr.  Adalbebt.— Biographical  sketch  of,  706. 

Fattlxxsb,  S.  C.—Decease  of,  648. 

Fe^  /Btondf.— Location,  990;  number  and  boundaries, 
290;  population,  290;  principal  productions,  991;  re^ 
llgion,  991;  tonnage,  291;  revenue,  291;  exports  ,291; 
government,  292;  constitution,  292 ;  annexation  to 
England  desired,  293;  negotiations,  993;  history  of 
the  Islands,  293;  annexation,  994. 

Fbnton,  Sedbem  B.— Senator  Arom  New  York,  160;  on 
the  finances  of  the  Government,  184. 

Febbt,  Obbis  S.— Senator  from  Connecticut,  190;  on  the 
Louisiana  bill,  996. 

Febbt,  Thomas  W.— Senator  from  Michigan,  IBO;  offers 
resolutions  on  finance,  161;  on  flnaocial  aflkirs,  179. 

FiLLMOBE,  MiLLABD.— Birth,  994;  political  career,  994; 
death,  995. 

Finances  qf  the  United  i9^a^.— Beceipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government,  996;  estimates,  996;  reve- 
nues estimated,  297;  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
297;  statement  of  the  outstanding  principal  of  the 
public  debt,  296;  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  reminding,  298;  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 999;  receipts  of  customs,  999;  reduction  of 
duties,  £99 ;  general  depression  of  business,  999; 
customs  depleted,  299;  Imports  of  cofliee  and  tea 
during  four  years,  800;  decrease  in  each  source  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  800;  do.  from  spirits,  800;  ttom  to- 
bacco, 800;  fkom  liquors,  800;  coin  value  of  exports 
and  imports,  800;  imports  showing  an  increase  in 
valae,  801;  those  exhibiting  a  decrease  in  importa- 
tion, 801;  articles  of  export  showing  an  increase, 
301;  do.  showing  a  decrease,  801;  the  question  of 
expansion  or  contraction,  801 ;  letter  to  President 
Grant,  801;  memorandum  of  his  financial  views,  302; 
views  of  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  809;  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, 808;  its  provisions,  808;  new  national  banks, 
808;  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  banks,  804;  bank 
act,  804;  gold  banks,  804;  legal  tenders,  804;  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  804;  coinage,  805;  prices 
of  Government  securities,  805;  range  of  State  bonds, 
805;  railroad  bonds,  806;  range  of  stock  prices,  806; 
price  of  gold,  806;  imports  and  exports  of  specie,  806 ; 
debts  of  cities,  806;  mercantile  ikUnres,  807. 

FuHBB,  Samxtel  S.—Decease  of,  648. 

FisHEB,  Samuel  W.— Birth,  807 ;  clerical  career,  307 ; 
death,  807. 

Flanagan,  Habbis.-  Decease  of,  656. 

Flemeno,  Bobebt.— Decease  of,  687. 

i'KTHda.— Legislature,  808;  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  808;  acts  passed,  808;  election  for  Con- 
gress, 806;  parties  in  the  Legislature,  808 ;  Bepubli- 
can  platform,  809;  State  debt,  809;  death  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, 809;  views  of  his  successor  on  the  finances, 
810;  railroad-aid  bonds,  810;  school-ftmd,  310;  semi- 
naries, 810. 

FoLET,  John  H.— Birth,  310;  career  as  a  sculptor,  310; 
death,  810. 

FoBCADx-LABoquETTE,  Jean  L.  »■.— Birth,  811  ;  civil 
career,  811 ;  death,  311. 

FoBCBXNBXCX,  Maz  voN.->Biographlcal  sketch  of,  365. 

^ormoML—An  island,  125;  area  and  population,  196. 

FosTEB,  John  G.— Birth,  811 ;  military  career,  311 ;  death, 
311. 
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FosTZB,  William  L.— Appointed  Chlef-Jaetice  of  Circait 
Court  in  New  HampBhire,  590. 

FourUerUh  amendment  does  not  interfere  with  the  police 
powers  of  the  States,  796. 

FowLSB,  BoBBRT.— Decease  of,  627. 

Fox,  Chablbb.— Birth,  312;  career  as  an  engineer,  812; 
death,  312. 

i^ance.— Gk>Temment,  812;  movement  of  population, 
312;  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  812;  Increase  of 
suicide,  812;  hoys  and  girls*  comparative  hirths,  812; 
area  and  population,  818;  proportion  of  marriages, 
814;  decrease  of  population  in  towns,  8U;  foreign 
residents,  814;  voters  at  elections,  815;  area  of  culti- 
vation, 815;  religions,  815;  educational  statlstlcsi, 
815;  illiteracy,  816;  budget,  816;  public  debt,  316; 
army  and  navy,  816;  commerce,  817;  shipping,  817; 
area  and  population  of  Algeria,  817;  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, 817,  818;  pastoral  letters  of  French  bish- 
ops, 818;  displeasure  of  Germany  and  Italy,  818;  re- 
monstrance of  Germany,  818;  suspension  of  the  Vhi' 
ren^  818;  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  SIS; 
attacks  on  the  ministry,  810;  the  Septennate  sus- 
tained, 819;  supplementary  elections,  819;  Bonapart. 
ist  demonstration,  820;  attempt  to  restore  monarchy, 
321;  Assembly  adjourns,  821;  supplementary  elec- 
tions, 821;  Assembly  reassembles,  321;  bill  for  an 
Upper  Chamber,  8S1;  its  features,  821;  miniBters  re- 
sign, 822;  new  ministry,  322;  discussion  of  municipal 
election  law,  882;  manifesto  of  Count  Chambord,  822; 
dlscuBsion  on  proclaiming  a  republic,  823;  modifica- 
tion of  the  ministry,  828 ;  Bonapartist  success,  823 ; 
tour  of  President  MacMahon,  329;  supplementary 
elections,  828;  recall  of  the  Or^noque,  324 ;  munici- 
pal elections,  824 ;  new  session  of  the  Assembly,  824 ; 
message,  824 ;  education  bill,  824 ;  remonstrauceB  of 
Spain  relative  to  the  Carlists,  825 ;  French  answer, 
325 ;  convicts  in  New  Caledonia,  266 ;  operations  of 
the  Kastem  Army  during  the  war,  877;  escape  of 
Rochefort,  327;  do.  Bazaino,  827 ;  export-trade  exten- 
sion, 827;  foreign  relations  and  f^ee  trade,  828 ;  ban- 
quet at  Nice,  828  ;•  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  legislation,  829 ;  sufferings  of  Protestantism,  820 ; 
treaty  with  Auam,  829. 

FsANKLiK,  Cbarlks  L.— Dccease  of,  651. 

Free  C^ttrch  qf  JSnffland.— Chief  features  of  the  organi- 
zation and  government,  831;  convocation,  831;  pro- 
posed union  with  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  881;  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the 
Church,  331. 

Frexxak,  FoBTXTKATirs.— Decease  of,  646. 

Frelikohtttbxv,  Fbedcbick  T.— Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, 150;  on  specie  payments,  187 ;  on  the  civil-rights 
bill,  215 ;  on  the  Louisiana  bill,  234. 

Fbiedentsal,  Dr.  Rudolph.— Biographical  sketch  of, 
705. 

Fuel,  ^r^i/tc/oA— Utilization  of  coal-dust,  832;  amount  of 
dust,  832;  establishments  in  Europe,  332;  patents  for 
compression,  882;  interesting  papers,  388;  working- 
women  in  Belgium,  833;  machines,  833;'  inventors, 
833;  cement  for  bituminous  coal,  884;  patents  for 
mixture  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal-dust,  834; 
deficiencies,  384;  remedies,  335. 

G 

Gablentz,  Litdwio  K.  W.— Birth,  885;  military  and  dip- 
lomatic career,  885;  death,  385. 

(7a;9Mton.— City  in  Texas,  791;  location,  701 ;  commerce, 
791;  manufactures,  791. 

Ganson,  John.— Decease  of,  652. 


Gabdnxb,  niBAM.— Decease  of,  627. 

Gabitbld,  James  A.— Representative  from  Ohio,  ll-O; 
on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  law,  157. 

Gabcoioxb,  Cecil,  Marquia  of  Salisbury.— Biographical 
sketch  of,  371. 

Gavit,  John  E.— Decease  of,  649. 

Geigxe,  Abbaham.— Birth,  $35;  career  as  a  scholar  and 
author,  835;  death,  835. 

Geographical  ExpUjrationt.—VreWv^tiTj  remarks,  8c€; 
decease  of  explorers,  836,  887;  chartogrspbj,  837; 
bibliography,  337;  noteworthy  geographical  pabtica- 
tlons,  888;  arctic  exploration,  389;  Austrian  expe- 
ditions, 339;  English  do.,  839;  the  oceans,  dIO;  eoucd- 
Ings,  840;  voyages  of  the  Challenger,  840;  explorations 
in  North  America,  843;  Alaska,  842;  Western  Terri- 
tories, 348;  New  Mexico;  343;  Hayden  expedition, 
343;  expedition  from  Denver,  343;  Colorado  VaBey, 
844;  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota,  844;  Black  Hills  expedi- 
tion, 344;  geysers  in  Montana,  845;  Teilowstonc  coun- 
try, 845;  South  America,  346;  Europe,  845;  improve- 
ments in  Greece,  845;  excavations  at  Cj-prus,  846; 
Corsica,  846;  Asia,  846;  explorations  in  Palestine, 
346;  Phoenicia,  346;  Persia,  816;  Caspian  Sea,  846: 
Central  Asia,  346;  Kashgar,  847;  China,  847;  Africa, 
847;  discoveries  of  SchweinAirth,  847;  German  expe- 
dition, 348;  pigmies,  848;  Libyan  Desert,  848;  search 
for  Livingston,  849;  further  explorations,  849;  East- 
ern Africa,  849;  colonies  of  South  and  West  Australia, 
expeditions  in,  850. 

(?e0r0^.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  880;  question  of  a 
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the  dividends  on  the  stock,  631 ;  railroad  consolida- 
tion, 6S1 ;  railroads  in  the  State,  68S. 

NoBTBOOTB,  Sir  Staitord  H.— Biographical  sketch  of, 
870. 

NoswooD,  Thoxas  M.— Senator  iVom  Georgia,  150;  on 
the  Louisiana  biU,  228. 


O 

Obituaries^  American,  628-664. 

(7Aio.— Session  of  General  Assembly,  664;  State  debt,  664; 
local  debts,  664 ;  amount  of  taxes,  666;  taxable  valua- 
tions, 666 ;  wheat  acreage  and  crop,  665 ;  do.  com,  665 ; 
do.  oats,  066;  do.  all  grain,  665;  hay,  665;  fiax,  665; 
potatoes,  666 ;  tobacco,  666 ;  other  crops,  665, 6C6 ;  sta- 
tistics of  hind,  666 ;  do.  of  animals,  666 ;  banking  cap- 
ital,  666 ;  railroad  interest,  666 ;  new  buildings,  666 ; 
vital  statistics,  666 ;  suits  at  law,  667;  divorces,  667; 
school  statistics,  667;  Democratic  Convention  and 
nominations,  667;  platform,  667;  Republican  Con- 
vention and  nominations,  668;  platform,  668;  Pro- 
hibitionists* nominations,  668 ;  results  of  the  election, 
669  ;  Constitutional  Convention,  669 ;  proceedings, 
669, 670 ;  vote  on  the  constitution,  670 ;  women^s  tem- 
perance crusade,  670. 

Olxxda,  Bishop  of.— His  arrest  and  imprisonment,  98. 

Orv^Ofi.— Legislation,  670 ;  finances,  670 ;  public  schools, 
670 ;  colleges  and  universities,  671 ;  penitentiary,  671 ; 
Democratic  Convention  and  nominations,  671 ;  plat- 
form, 671;  Republican  nominations  and  platform, 
678 ;  Independent  Convention  and  nominations,  678 ; 
phitform,  678 ;  State  Temperance  Convention  meets, 
674 ;  platform,  674 ;  nominations,  674 ;  results  of  tbe 
election,  674;  parties  in  the  Legislature,  674;  Wom- 
en*s  Suflbige  Association,  674;  resolutions,  674; 
salmon-fisheries,  6TO ;  canning  fish,  675. 

Oblaitdihi,  AeATHA,  G.  S.— Decease  of,  650. 


Palmsb,  Cobtlakdt.— Decease  of,  681 

Pauekb,  Mrs.  Phcsbb.— Decease  of,  667. 

/\iii0{^tMiy.— Boundaries,  676 ;  area,  675 ;  indemnity  to 
Brazil,  675;  estimates  of  population,  676;  new  con> 
stitntlon,  676;  revenue,  676;  debt,  676;  public  in- 
struction, 676 ;  army,  676 ;  commerce,  677. 
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Pabkpa-Rosa,  EuFHB0BT2nB.-*-Birth,  677;  career  as  •  to- 
callst,  677 ;  death,  677. 

Pabksb,  Jaxbs.— Obitaary  notice  of,  6S9. 

Pabmxlzs,  Thbodobb  N.—Decease  of,  648. 

Pabris,  Yiroil  D.— Decease  of,  689. 

Pbabsoit,  Isaao  G.— Decease  ot,  687. 

PXLL,  DuHGAK  C—Obitiiary  of,  638. 

Pendsbgbast,  AusTiiY.— Decease  of,  656. 

iVnfu^9ania.~Pn1>lie  debt,  678;  reyenae  and  expendi- 
ta  res,  678;  banks,  678;  fish  commissionen,  678 ;  rail- 
roads, 678;  Legislature,  how  chosen,  678;  law  for 
mixed  schools  lost,  679;  State  ^loglst,  679 ;  Repub- 
lican Conyention,  680;  nominations,  680 ;  resolntions, 
680;  Democratic  Conyention,  681;  nominations,  681; 
resolutions,  681 ;  resnlts  of  election,  681 ;  riot  at  Sus- 
quehanna Depot,  681 ;  letter  of  the  Goyemor  in 
answer  to  a  protest  againet  military  Interference, 
681. 

Perkins,  Hxkbt  A.— Decease  of;  643. 

PxRKDrs,  JoHK.—Decease  of,  664. 

Pebuct,  Iba.— Decease  of,  086. 

/%r«ia.— Soyereign,  68S;  area  and  population,  68S;  reli- 
gious diyisions,  688 ;  Protestant  missions,  688 ;  ciyil 
diyisions,  688 ;  imports  and  exports,  688 ;  riches  of 
the  Shah,  683;  political  ai&drs,  688 ;  opposition  to  re- 
forms, 688. 
•■  i^srti.— Boundaries,  683 ;  area,  688;  changes  in  the  cabi- 
net, 683 ;  deyelopment  and  progress  of  the  country, 
684;  Lima,  684;  immigration,  68S;  schools,  686; 
finances,  68B ;  army,  685. 

Poland,  Luxe  P.— Bepresentatiye  from  Vermont,  150; 
on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  bill,  158 ;  reports  a  bill  to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  S89. 

PoBTEB,  John.— Decease  of,  636. 

FoBTEB,  Mrs.  Mbhitabel  M.— Decease  of,  658. 

PoBTEB,  Samuel.— Decease  of,  686. 

iV^u0'ai.--Soyereign,  686 ;  provinces,  686 ;  area  and  pop- 
ulation, 686;  foreign  possessions,  686 ;  finances,  686 ; 
budget  of  the  colonies,  666;  debt,  686 ;  naylgation, 
666;  army  and  navy,  686;  commerce,  686 ;  legislation, 
667;  Lisbon,  687. 

PoTTEB,  HoBATZo,  Jr.— Dcccase  of,  646. 

Foveert  qf  Congress  to  enforce  constitutional  amendments, 
797. 

Pbatt,  Daniel  D.^Senator  fhun  Indiana,  150 ;  relatlye 
to  the  compensation  of  Senators,  164-169;  on  specie 
payments,  180. 

Aw&yfaHoitf.— Statistics,  687;  General  Assembly,  688; 
plan  for  consolidating  the  boards,  688;  the  declara- 
tion and  testimony  synod,  688 ;  Southern  Presbyte- 
rians, 689;  statistics,  689;  General  Assembly,  689; 
answer  to  the  Northern  overture,  689;  relations  with 
General  Synod  of  Beformed  Church,  689 ;  United  Pres- 
byterians, 690 ;  statistics,  690 ;  General  Assembly,  690; 
proceedings,  600;  Camberland  Presbyterians,  690; 
General  Assembly,  090;  proceedings,  681;  Presbyte- 
rian Charches  in  British  Americs,  691 ;  Gtoneral  As- 
sembly, 601 ;  basis  of  union,  691 ;  yotee,  691 ;  resolu- 
tions, 609;  yotes  of  the  Church  in  connection  with 
Church  of  Scotland,  098;  resolution,  693;  Church  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  008;  reports,  693;  basis  of 
union,  693;  resolutions,  698;  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 604 ;  General  Assembly,  694 ;  United  Presbyte- 
rians, 694 ;  statistics,  694 ;  Synod,  604 ;  Federal  Union 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  695;  plan  of  tlie  con- 
federation, 695,  696 ;  another  scries  of  resolutions 
adopted,  696, 697;  fhriher  proceedings,  697. 

**  Press  Gaa-Law,^*  so  called,  IMO. 

Pbzmb,  Hrs.  JuiiA  A.— Decease  of,  649. 


Pbocopios,  Archbishop.— Chosen  head  of  the  Chnrcb  in 
Greece,  881,  888. 

pROCTEB,  Bbtan  Wallbb.— Birih,  697 ;  career  as  a  poet, 
697;  writings,  606;  death,  698. 

Protestant  Efisoopai  CAtcrcA.— First  Chnrcli  Congrece, 
696;  proceedlngf,  696 ;  statistics  of  the  Church,  ed9 ; 
General  Convention,  699 ;  Pan- Anglican  Synod,  6£(9; 
resolution,  699;  ratification  of  the  election  of  bish- 
ops, 699;  votes  on  Dr.  Seymour's  election,  TOO;  addi- 
tion to  Canon  90,  TOO;  petitions  relative  to  the  Nicece 
Creed,  700 ;  amendment  of  Canon  8,  701 ;  case  of  aban- 
donment of  communion,  701 ;  canon  In  reference  to 
church  music,  701;  bishop  In  other  dioceses,  701 ;  di- 
vision of  dioceses,  701 ;  ordination  of  mtnlsters,  TVl ; 
resolntions  relative  to  the  Bnssian  Greek  Chnrcfa, 
703;  primitive  orders  of  deaconesses,  709;  new  dio- 
cesea  formed,  70S ;  proceedings  against  Bishop  Cum- 
mins, 708. 

iVtMNo.— Sovereign,  708 ;  area  of  provinces,  70S ;  popu- 
lation and  religious  f  tatisttcs,  708 ;  non-Oenxum  pop- 
ulation, 703 ;  budget,  708 ;  appropriation  to  railroads, 
708 ;  c<mflict  between  the  Government  and  the  heads 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  708 ;  attack  upon  the  Chancel- 
lor for  investigating  the  politics  of  CathoDe  teachen, 
704;  Bismarck's  reply,  704;  salary  given  to  the  old 
Catholic  bishop,  704;  new  discussions  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  704 ;  position  of  the  Catholic  clezcy ,  705 ; 
exceptions,  706. 

PvbUc  2>aevfn0nt0w— Message  of  the  President  to  Congress, 
December  7, 1874, 708-718. 

Keport  of  the  Senate  select  committee  on  tianspor> 
tation  routes  to  the  seaboard,  718 ;  rUumi  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  consideration,  718 ;  water-lines 
of  transport,  714;  proposed  remedies,  714;  competi- 
tion between  railways  and  Its  promotion,  715 ;  direct 
regulation  by  Congress  717 ;  rates  In  various  coun- 
tries, 718;  how  revision  of  rates  can  be  made,  719; 
various  rates,  790, 791 ;  ijodirect  regulation  by  double 
tracks,  etc.,  788 ;  improvement  and  creation  of  water- 
routes,  798 ;  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  785 ;  the  numerous  routes,  796, 797 ;  bene- 
fits and  advantages,  790, 780. 

The  Presidents  special  message  relatiTe  to  Loaisi> 
ana,  780 ;  documents  accompanying  the  message,  TS4 ; 
telegrams  of  General  Sheridan,  785, 786. 

Action  of  the  Congressional  Committee,  T86 ;  report 
of  the  sub-committee,  786-740. 


QuACXENBOB,  HxBXAN  J.— Deccsse  of,  666. 
Qttetblbt.  Lambbbt  a.  J.— Birth,  749 ;  career  as  as 

astronomer,  749;  death,  749. 
Qxtimbt,  Jaxes  M.— Decease  of,  646. 

U 

SaUway  Bridge. —'SoveX  construction,  749;  length  of 
draws,  749 ;  success,  748 ;    security,  748. 

Rainbt,  Jobe^  H.— Bepresentative  fh>m  South  Caro- 
lina, ISO ;  on  the  civll-righU  bill,  904. 

Randall,  Henbt.— Decease  of,  644. 

Stormed  C%«reAe9.— Statistics,  748;  General  Synod, 
748;  resolutions  on  union,  743, 744;  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  SUtes,  744 ;  statistics,  745 ;  Insritutioos, 
745;  report  on  organic  union,  745. 

S^fbrmed  Episcopal  CAurcA.— General  Council,  746;  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  canons  and  on  reviston  of 
the  Ptayer-Book,  746 ;  details  of  the  emendations  rec- 
ommended and  adopted,  746-748. 
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BhCfds  iUaiMf.— Le^lati(»,  749;  liquor  law,  740;  con- 
Tict  relief  749;  wonuuk's  ■ufl^sge,  749;  Prohibition 
OoBTentioo,749;  nominaUonB  and  platfonn,  749 ;  Be- 
pnbUcan  ConTention  and  nominatlona,  700;  Demo- 
cratic ConTentlon  and  proceedings,  760;  epeech  of 
W.  B.  Beach,  760;  retnlta  of  the  election,  760 ;  elec- 
tioa  of  Senator,  760 ;  new  liqoor  law  adopted,  751 ; 
powon  and  duties  of  State  Oonstable,  751 ;  proseen- 
tions,  751;  finances,  758;  bonded  debt,  759;  State 
Farm,  752 ;  other  Institations,  759. 
HxcH,  Thoxas  B.— Decease  oA  091. 
BcvKSABT,  WnxJAX  H.— 'Birth,  758 ;  career  as  a  scnlptor 

753;  death,  763. 
BxTCHXB,  Dayid.— Decease  of,  097. 
BoKEBXB,  Mrs.  Cabounb  D.— Decease  of,  669. 
Bqbxistsqv,  Obobox.— Decease  of;  635. 
Roman  CathoUe  CAtireA.— Pontificate  of  Pins  IX.,  753; 
rrangelical  letter  announcing  a  Jnbilee,  768 ;  a  spn* 
rloos  brief;  756;  his  allocation  on  attempts  to  bzlnj; 
aboat  terms  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian 
GoTemment,  756 ;  amonot  of  ecclesiastical  property 
conflacatad  by  the  Italian  Goyemment,  7177;  letter  of 
the  Pope  to  the  Archbishop  of  Qneeen  and  Posen, 
757;  proceedings  at  Berlin  against  the  archbishop, 
758 ;  other  arrests,  758 ;  Encyclical  of  the  Pope  on 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Aaitria,  758;  proceedings 
in  Austria,  760;  do.  in  Switzerland,  760 ;  do.  in  Bus- 
cia,  760;  agitation  in  BngUnd,  781 ;  tronbles  in  the 
East,  761 ;  progress  of  the  Church  in  India,  761 ;  tbe 
Church  in  the  United  States,  761 ;  New  Brunswick 
school  law,  761 ;  proceedings  in  Brazil,  761 ;  letter  of 
Cardinal  AntoneUi,  769 ;  Pope^s  brief  to  the  bishops 
in  Brazil,  768 ;  proceedings  in  Venezuela,  789 ;  do.  in 
Chili,  789;  do.  in  Mexico,  769;  decease  of  eminent 
Catholics,  768 ;  position  of  the  Old  Catholics,  768. 
{See  AusTKA,  BbaziIh  GxsKAirr,  and  Switzebxjlnd.) 
BuinnLs,  Habbisok  G.— Decease  of,  694. 
RuoFV,  Chaklxs.— Decease  of,  694. 
RusaXLL,  JoHzr.— Decease  of,  668. 
ihMfio.— Beigning  family,  763;  provioces,  763;  popula- 
tion of  cities,  768;  finances,  763;  debt,  768;  new 
array  law,  768;  Bussian  navy,  764;  commerce,  764; 
navigation,  764;  railroads,  764;  tranS'Caspian  terri- 
tory goyemment,  764;  treaty  with  Bokhara,  764; 
marriage  of  the  Emperor's  danghter,  766 ;  relations 
between  Bnssla  and  Germany,  765 ;  relations  with 
England,  765 ;  emigration  of  Tartars,  765 ;  breach 
between  Poles  and  Bussians,  766. 


SjLDiKB,  OuTXB.— Decease  of;  653. 

Salary  Law,—Wl\  to  repeal,  158;  substitute,  169. 

Saxtopokd,  Milbs.— Decease  of,  656. 

Ssn^fwicA  iUond:*.— Population,  766;  decrease,  766 ;  Tisit 

of  the  King  to  the  United  States,  766 ;  membership 

of  Protestant  Churches,  766 ;  death  of  the  King,  767 ; 

election  of  his  successor,  767. 
Savlsbubt,  Exx— Senator  ttom  Delaware,  150 ;  on  the 

Louisiana  bill,  980. 
BcBnxiNafiFOBST,  Prince  Hohzmlohx.  —  Biographical 

skeUh  of,  866. 
Scott,  DmoMiP^— Decease  of;  757. 
Scott,  Jomr.— Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  150;  relative 

to  the  salary  law,  166. 
Shabps,  CHBXSTXAN.^Decease  of,  697. 
Sbaw,  Thompsom  D.— Decease  of,  646. 
Sbxddou,  Saxttxi.  S.— Decease  o^  655. 
Shvebam,  Jaxbs  M.— Decease  of,  647. 
Sheridan,  General  Pbiuf.— Ordered  to  New  Orleans, 


488 ;  instractione,  408;  his  report,  494 ;  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  the  state  of  af&irs,  496 ;  on  the 
White-Leaguers,  498;  fhrthcr  communications,  499; 
reassertions  and  statements,  600;  his  telegrams  firom 
New  Orleans  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  785, 786. 

SHXBXAir,  JoHir.--Senator  ftom  Ohio,  160;  on  the  salary 
law,  170 ;  on  specie  payments,  179,  190, 196 ;  on  tbe 
Louisiana  bQl,  980. 

Shixxal,  Bichabd  C.—Decease  of,  698. 

Shubtlxw,  Nathasixl  B.— Decease  of;  654. 

SzcxLBS,  Dahixl.— Besigns  as  minister  to  Spain,  266. 

Sill,  Fbxdxbzcs  W.— Decease  of,  669. 

Sofsov,  HabtivEdwabd.— Biographical  sketch  of,  366. 

SxjoxB,  HxNBT.— Decease  of,  689. 

SmTH,  GxBBXT.— Birth,  707;  death,  767;  career,  768. 

Smith,  Hxnbt.— Decease  of;  696. 

BmrH,  HoBOAB  L.— Decease  of,  668. 

Smith,  Stanlxt,  Earl  of  Derby.— Biographical  sketch  of 
870. 

Smith,  Thomas  U.—Deceaee  of,  648. 

South  OardUna.^^^w\<iii  of  the  Legislature,  769;  various 
acts  passed,  769;  resolutions  relative  to  the  State 
Bank,  760;  report  of  investigating  committee,  769 
State  and  county  taxes,  770;  Tax-payers  Association 
770;  resolutkms,  770;  criminal  suit  against  the  Gov 
emor,770 ;  indictment  quashed,  771;  Bepublican  Con- 
vention, 771;  stormy  session,  771;  nominations,  771 
resolutions,  771;  independent  movement,  771;  do 
convention,  771;  nominations,  771;  platform,  779 
Conservative  Convention,  779 ;  result  of  deliberations 
779;  resolutions,  779;  result  of  the  election,  779;  con 
gressional  elections,  779;  sketch  of  Governor  Cham 
berlain,  779;  assesnnefits  of  property,  778;  certifl 
cates  of  indebtedness,  778;  thefhndingact,778;  com 
mon-echool  system,  778;  finances,  778. 

SouTHWOBTB,  TXBTIUB  D.— Decease  of,  647. 

£[paM.— 'Provinces,  778;  population  of  colonies,  773;  bud- 
get, 778 ;  army  and  navy,  774;  commerce,  774 ;  rail- 
roads, 774;  opening  of  the  Cortes,  774;  coup  cTifat^ 
774;  new  ministry,  774;  dispersion  of  the  Cortes,  774; 
nunistry  under  Serrano,  775;  address  to  tbe  nation, 
775;  flill  of  Cartagena,  775;  retirement  of  the  Junta, 
775;  concentration  against  the  Carlists,  776;  military 
movements,  776;  Serrano  takes  command,  776;  inde- 
cisive engagements,  777 ;  offensive  operations  re- 
sumed, 777;  new  crisis  in  Madrid,  777;  new  ministry, 
777;  Marsha]  Concha  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
777;  military  operations,  777;  death  of  Concha,  778; 
another  coup  d'etat,  778;  return  of  Prince  Alfonso  and 
assumption  of  power,  778;  Cnbau  aflhlrs,  778. 

Spaldino,  H.  H.~DeceaBe  of,  647. 

Spabbow,  WiLUAM^—Decease  of,  638. 

Spraoitx,  Hatilah  M.— Decease  of,  637. 

SPBme,  Habovs.— Decesse  of,  649. 

S^AUirxNBXBO,  Baron  Fbanz  voN.^Blographical  sketch 
of,  867. 

Stxabms,  John  G.— Decesse  of,  698. 

Btxabns,  William  F.->Decease  of,  635. 

Stxphxks,  Ai.xxA2n>XB  H.— Bepresentative  from  Geor- 
gia, 160 ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  salary  bill,  165 ;  on  the 
cirU-rigbts  bill,  901 

Stxpexns,  John  L.— Decease  of,  697. 

Stevxks,  a.  S.— Decease  of,  651. 

Stxvxns,  John  A.^Decease  of,  665. 

Stevbkson,  John  W.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  150 ;  on 
the  saUury  law,  179. 

Stxtxnbon,  'SLz^OT.^'DiiCXitAe  of,  640. 

Stxwabt,  Wiluam  M.— Senator  from  Nevada,  150;  on 
solvency  and  honesty,  198. 

St.  Oothard  7\inA</.— Progress,  778;  operators,  778;  cap- 
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ital  of  the  company,  779 ;  the  contract,  779;  route  of 
the  tunnel,  779;  length  and  position,  779. 

Stillwsll,  Thomas  N.^Obitnary  notice  of,  6S3. 

Stockton,  John.— Senator  from  New  Jersey,  ISO;  on 
the  salary  law,  167. 

Storms,  Uxnbt.— Decease  of,  630. 

StbObbls,  FioxDiacH^— Decease  of,  628. 

Stbonq,  Olxyzb  S.— Decease  of,  688. 

Stuart,  Joseph.— Decease  of,  668. 

Stuslst,  Hibax.— Decease  of,  680. 

Stubobs,  Jonatbak.— Decease  of,  669. 

SuMMEB,  Charles.— Senator  from  Massachusetts,  150; 
offers  resolutions  on  arbitration,  ISl ;  presents  civil* 
rights  bill,  315 ;  resolution  of  censure  repealed  In  the 
Haaaachueetts  Legislature,  618;  birth,  780 ;  career  as 
a  statesman,  780;  death,  780 ;  writings,  780. 

Siceden  and  ZiToru^oy.- King,  783;  members  of  the  gov- 
eniment,  783;  emigration,  788;  population  of  Swe- 
den, 788;  army,  788;  commerce,  788;  navigation,  782; 
railroads,  788;  area  and  population  of  Norway,  788; 
commerce,  788;  navy,  783. 

Sweet,  Benjamzm  J.— Obituary  notice  of,  688. 

SwUzeriand.^DiyiBiom^  783 ;  legislative  authority,  788 ; 
Federal  Council,  783;  area,  788;  revenue,  783;  army, 
788;  railroads,  783;  the  revised  constitution,  788;  ita 
principal  features,  783,  784;  votes  on  the  revision,  784; 
conflict  between  the  authorities  and  the  Catiiollc 
Church,  784;  details,  784;  International  Fbstal  Con- 
gress,  785 ;  acts  of  the  Federal  Council,  785. 


Ization  of  the  army,  793;  navigation,  798;  rsilroadu,  79S; 
Government  of  RonmanJa,  798;  militaxy  force,  t^i 
debt,  798 ;  railroads,  798;  Goremment  of  Servia,  793 ; 
population,  798;  religions  divisions,  798;  railroads, 
793 ;  the  Hassnnlsts,  798 ;  Ikmine  in  Asia  Minor.  TLvI; 
the  National  Assembly,  796;  addressee,  798;  mort- 
menta  for  independenee  in  Ronmanla,  790 ;  ees^ioa 
of  Roumanian  Chambers,  794 ;  eompUcation  between 
Turkey  and  Montenegro,  794;  do.  between  Tnrkty 
and  England,  794  ;  treaties  with  the  United  St£ter. 
794;  the  order  of  snccessloo,  794. 
Ttleb,  Robebt  O.— Decease  of;  601. 


Talbot,  Charles  N.— Decease  of, 

Tatlob,  Emxobs.— Decease  of;  681. 

TeUffrapfiie  jPnc^WM.— American  and  German  inventors, 
786;  magnetic  copying  apparatus,  786 ;  details  of  the 
improvements,  786. 

7Vnfiesfe«.— Colored  State  Convention,  786;  proceedings, 
786;  resolutions,  786;  Democratic  Convention,  786; 
nominations,  786;  platform,  786;  Republican  State 
Convention,  787;  disagreement  between  races,  787; 
platform,  787;  nominations,  787;  results  of  the  elec- 
tion, 788 ;  eerious  disturbances,  788;  attack  on  two 
whites,  788;  shooting  sixteen  blacks,  788 ;  investiga- 
tion, 788 ;  arrest  of  the  perpetrators,  788 ;  finances, 
789 ;  State  debt,  789;  educational  interest,  789 ;  lis 
institutions,  789 ;  other  institutions,  789;  youth  of 
criminals,  789. 

TerrUories  <if  the  United  8taU».^8e$  the  Territories  ra- 
spectlvely.) 

T^sxtw.— Revision  of  the  State  constitution,  789;  Its  de- 
fects, 790;  public  debt,  790;  penitentiary,  790;  Land- 
office,  790 ;  defense  of  the  Indian  fhmtler,  790 ;  pro- 
duction and  movement  of  cotton,  790;  election  of 
Congressmen,  790;  State  officers,  790 ;  parties  in  the 
Legislature,  791 ;  Galveston,  its  location,  791 ;  com- 
merce, 791;  population,  791;  manuikctories,  791. 

Thompson,  Johh  B.— Obituary  notice  of,  688. 

Tbubman,  Allek  G.— Senator  flrom  Ohio,  160;  relative 
to  the  compensation  of  Senators,  165-168 ;  opposes 
inflation,  198 ;  on  the  dvU-rights  bill,  819. 

TiLDEK,  Sahttel  J.,  Govcmor  of  New  York.— Biograph- 
ical sketch  of,  617. 

Tilohxak,  Tench.- Decease  of,  668. 

Tbact,  Joseph — Decease  of,  689, 

TrantportaUon  Cusftton.— Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Congress  on  transportation  routes  to  the  seaboard, 
940,713. 

Ttffifc^.— Reigning  sovereign,  793 ;  area  and  population 
798;  population  of  cities,  798;  revenue,  798;  reorgan- 


Uxbschbidbn,  Fbanz.— Decease  of;  668. 

C^ftitoHaiM.— Statistics,  796;  General  Conference,  71*3: 
German  associations  of  liberal  Christians  in  tbr 
United  States,  796;  union  of  independent  chnrehes 
in  the  West,  796. 

VMted  JSfvMfVii.— Stotistics,  795 ;  bishops,  796 ;  publish- 
ing house,  796. 

United  ^SKo/M.— Changes  in  the  Presideni^s  cmbinet,  79t' : 
biographical  sketch  of  Secretary  Bristow,  7S6;  cii>- 
of  Postmaater-General  Jewell,  796;  revision  of  ihe 
United  States  statutes,  796;  members  of  the  revlKon 
commission,  796 ;  Justice  Field  explains  his  and  Jusi- 
ice  Bradley^s  views  in  the  decision  of  the  *^  Slaughter- 
House"  cases,  796;  fourteenth  amendment  does  not 
interfere  with  the  police  powers  of  the  States, :%; 
powers  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  constitutior^ 
amendments,  797;  JnstlM  Bradley*s  opinion,  TVT; 
numbers  of  civil  suits,  798;  affiilrs  in  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina,  798;  letter  of  the  Attorney-Genenl  to 
the  President,  796;  his  reply  fh>m  Loi^  Branch,  7^£; 
the  Chattanooga  Convention,  799;  proceedings,  7%); 
Cheap  Transportation  Convention,  799;  proceeding, 
799;  National  Grange  Convention,  799;  prooeediufs. 
799;  Women^s  National  Temperance  Convention,  K*i\ 
other  conventions,  800;  Flsh-cnltnreABSoclatian,8D0. 

rnitwrfoUsff.— Statistics,  800;  General  Convention,  boO; 
proceedings,  801. 

Upton,  GsoBfiE  B.— Decease  of,  648. 

tTn/^uoy.— Boundaries,  801;  government,  801;  diTisions, 
801;  exports  and  imports,  801;  cattle,  801;  oonmercc, 
801;  revenue,  801;  cnstoms,801. 


Van  Albn,  Janes  L— Decease  of;  684. 

Vanob,  Robebt  B.— Representative  fh>m  North  Carolina, 
150;  on  the  clvll-rlghU  biU,  SIS. 

Vandebvoobt,  Chablbs.— Decease  of,  661. 

Van  Tassell,  Mrs.— Decease  of,  689. 

Van  TBrxp,  PniLASXLPHini.— Decease  of,  647. 

Vabnuh,  Joseph  B.— Decease  of,  664. 

F«rf7ion/.— Financial  condition,  801;  State  debt,  ^2; 
State  Reform  School,  808;  extra  legislative  session, 
808;  Republican  Convention,  808;  nominations,  809: 
platform,  808;  Democratic  Convention,  803;  nomiiui- 
tlons,  808;  platform,  803;  results  of  the  election,  803; 
coDgnssional  election,  808;  acts  psseed  by  the  Legip- 
hiture,803. 

Vebben,  Antoine.— Decease  of,  6S8. 

nrv*nla.— Financial  condition  of  the  State,  804;  vieirt 
of  the  Governor,  804;  funded  debt,  804;  taxation,  606; 
internal  rovenue,  805;  legislation,  806;  action  relative 
to  the  debt,  806;  State  affaln,  805;  parties  in  the  Leg- 
islature, 805;  Congrossmen  elect,  806. 
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9a;^ta»Mopiq^<rty,»l;  ogiwtttwi,  yi.  , 

WooMMTt  ll«AM<ciBegoif rf-4)e!Pgige  ni;  69|L    '      ' 
Wnux,  Ammok— Bifth,  8u;  meiUMi  C9i^r.  $l|| 
dMt]i,9U. 


YkAt  ijn>  lUT»HawMrf<.— Ob  IN  aifwii^hiMmt  ito  1^  yB 
to  m^i^  Hkn  Urn,  m-VUim  nHfi^m^  ^ 
flnanoe  Wktri;  on  tiit  tiUU199;  ca  Uie Toto iif  ili^ 
iBflatlon  Un,  900;  on  tho  dTfl.x4^itt  Un,  M.' 

Tba«  mmd  Kati— JEibifM.^-On  an  amendmnit  to  llie  Mil 
to  lepeal  the  ■alaiy  law,  161;  on  the  aabetltitte,  169; 
on  OBigrosatiif  the  hll),  169;  on  ooncurence  with  tho 
Seoate,  174 ;  on.  the  inflation  hill,  109. 
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